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PREFACE. 



I wrote out a translation of the Yi King, embracing both 
the Text and the Appendixes, in 1854 and 1855 ; and have 
to acknowledge that when the manuscript was completed, 
I knew very little about the scope and method of the book. 
I laid the volumes containing the result of my labour aside, 
and hoped, believed indeed, that the light would by and 
by dawn, and that I should one day get hold of a clue that 
would guide me to a knowledge of the mysterious classic. 

Before that day came, the translation was soaked, in 
1870, for more than a month in water of the Red Sea. By 
dint of careful manipulation it was recovered so as to be still 
legible ; but it was not till 1874 that I began to be able to 
give to the book the prolonged attention ^necessary to make 
it reveal its secrets. Then for the first time I got hold, as 
I believe, of the clue, and found that my toil of twenty 
years before was of no service at all. 

What had tended more than anything else to hide the 
nature of the book from my earlier studies was the way in 
which, with the Text, ordinarily and, as I think, correctly 
ascribed to king Wan and his son Tan, there are inter- 
spersed, under each hexagram, the portions of the Appen- 
dixes I, II, and IV relating to it. The student at first 
thinks this an advantage. He believes that all the Appen- 
dixes were written by Confucius, and combine with the 
text to form one harmonious work ; and he is glad to have 
the sentiments of ' the three sages ' brought together. But 
I now perceived that the composition of the Text and of 
the Appendixes, allowing the Confucian authorship of the 
latter, was separated by about 700 years, and that their 
subject-matter was often incongruous. My first step 
towards a right understanding of the Yl was to study the 
Text by itself and as complete in itself. It was easy to 
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do this because the imperial edition of 17 15, with all its 
critical apparatus, keeps the Text and the Appendixes 
separate. 

The wisdom of the course thus adopted became more 
apparent by the formation of eight different concordances, 
one for the Text, and one for each of the Appendixes. 
They showed that many characters in the Appendixes, 
and those especially which most readily occur to sino- 
logists as characteristic of the Yl, are not to be found 
in the Text at all. A fuller acquaintance, moreover, with 
the tone and style of the Appendixes satisfied me that 
while we had sufficient evidence that the greater part of 
them was not from Confucius, we had no evidence that 
any part was his, unless it might be the paragraphs intro- 
duced by the compiler or compilers as sayings of 'the 
Master.' 

Studying the Text in the manner thus described, I soon 
arrived at the view of the meaning and object of the Yl, 
which I have described in the second chapter of the Intro- 
duction ; and I was delighted to find that there was a 
substantial agreement between my interpretations of the 
hexagrams and their several lines and those given by the 
most noted commentators from the Han dynasty down to 
the present. They have not formulated the scheme so con- 
cisely as I have done, and they were fettered by their belief 
in the Confucian authorship of the Appendixes ; but they 
held the same general opinion, and were similarly controlled 
by it in construing the Text. Any sinologist who will 
examine the Yu Kih Zah ATiang Yl King ATieh t, prepared 
by one of the departments of the Han Lin college, and 
published in 168a, and which I have called the 'Daily 
Lessons,' or ' Lectures,' will see the agreement between my 
views and those underlying its paraphrase. 

After the clue to the meaning of the Y! was discovered, 
there remained the difficulty of translating. The pecu- 
liarity of its style makes it the most difficult of all the 
Confucian classics to present in an intelligible version. 
I suppose that there are sinologists who will continue, for 
a time at least, to maintain that it was intended by its 
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author or authors, whoever they were, merely as a book of 
divination ; and of course the oracles of divination were 
designedly wrapped up in mysterious phraseology. But 
notwithstanding the account of the origin of the book and 
its composition by king Wan and his son, which I have 
seen reason to adopt, they, its authors, had to write after 
the manner of diviners. There is hardly another work in 
the ancient literature of China that presents the same 
difficulties to the translator. 

When I made my first translation of it in 1854, I endea- 
voured to be as concise in my English as the original 
Chinese was. Much of what I wrote was made up, in 
consequence, of so many English words, with little or no 
mark of syntactical connexion. I followed in this the 
example of P. Regis and his coadjutors (Introduction, 
page 9) in their Latin version. But their version is all but 
unintelligible, and mine was not less so. How to surmount 
this difficulty occurred to me after I had found the clue 
to the interpretation ; — in a fact which I had unconsciously 
acted on in all my translations of other classics, namely, 
that the written characters of the Chinese are not repre- 
sentations of words, but symbols of ideas, and that the 
combination of them in composition is not a representation 
of what the writer would say, but of what he thinks. It is 
vain therefore for a translator to attempt a literal version. 
When the symbolic characters have brought his mind en 
rapport with that of his author, he is free to render the 
ideas in his own or any other speech in the best manner 
that he can attain to. This is the rule which Mencius 
followed in interpreting the old poems of his country : — 
'We must try with our thoughts to meet the scope of 
a sentence, and then we shall apprehend it.' In the study 
of a Chinese classical book there is not so much an inter- 
pretation of the characters employed by the writer as a 
participation of his thoughts ; — there is the seeing of mind 
to mind. The canon hence derived for a translator is not 
one of license. It will be his object to express the meaning 
of the original as exactly and concisely as possible. But 
it will be necessary for him to introduce a word or two 
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now and then to indicate what the mind of the writer 
supplied for itself. What I have done in this way will 
generally be seen enclosed in parentheses, though I 
queried whether I might not dispense with them, as there 
is nothing in the English version which was not, I believe, 
present in the writer's thought. I hope, however, that I 
have been able in this way to make the translation intel- 
ligible to readers. If, after all, they shall conclude that 
in what is said on the hexagrams there is often 'much 
ado about nothing,' it is not the translator who should be 
deemed accountable for that, but his original. 

I had intended to append to the volume translations of 
certain chapters from Kb Hst and other writers of the Sung 
dynasty ; but this purpose could not be carried into effect 
for want of space. It was found necessary to accompany 
the version with a running commentary, illustrating the 
way in which the teachings of king Wan and his son are 
supposed to be drawn from the figures and their several 
lines ; and my difficulty was to keep the single Yl within 
the limits of one volume. Those intended translations 
therefore are reserved for another opportunity ; and indeed, 
the Sung philosophy did not grow out of the Yt proper, 
but from the Appendixes to it, and especially from the third 
of them. It is more Taoistic than Confucian. 

When I first took the Yi in hand, there existed no trans- 
lation of it in any western language but that of P. Regis 
and his coadjutors, which I have mentioned above and in 
various places of the Introduction. The authors were all 
sinologists of great attainments ; and their view of the Text 
as relating to the transactions between the founders of the 
Kku dynasty and the last sovereign of the Shang or Yin, 
and capable of being illustrated historically, though too 
narrow, was an approximation to the truth. The late 
M. Mohl, who had edited the work in 1834, said to me 
once, ' I like it ; for I come to it out of a sea of mist, and 
find solid ground.' No sufficient distinction was made in it, 
however, between the Text and the Appendixes ; and in dis- 
cussing the third and following Appendixes the translators 
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were haunted by the name and shade of Confucius. To 
the excessive literalness of the version I have referred 
above. 

In 1876 the Rev. Canon McClatchie, M. A., published a 
version at Shanghai with the title, ' A Translation of the 
Confucian Yl King, or the " Classic of Changes," with 
Notes and Appendix.' . This embraces both the Text 
and the Appendixes, the first, second, and fourth of the 
latter being interspersed along with the Text, as in the 
ordinary school editions of the classic. So far as I can 
judge from his language, he does not appear to be aware 
that the first and second Appendixes were not the work 
of king W&n and the duke of Kka, but of a subsequent 
writer — he would say of Confucius — explaining their expla- 
nations of the entire hexagrams and their several lines. 
His own special object was ' to open the mysteries of the 
Y! by applying to it the key of Comparative Mythology.' 
Such a key was not necessary ; and the author, by the 
application of it, has found sundry things to which I have 
occasionally referred in my notes. They are not pleasant 
to look at or dwell upon ; and happily it has never entered 
into the minds of Chinese scholars to conceive of them. I 
have followed Canon McClatchie's translation from para- 
graph to paragraph and from sentence to sentence, but 
found nothing which I could employ with advantage in 
my own. 

Long after my translation had been completed, and that 
of the Text indeed was printed, I received from Shanghai 
the third volume of P. Angelo Zottoli's ' Curs us Littera- 
turae Sinicae,' which had appeared in 1880. About 100 
pages of it are occupied with the Yl. The Latin version is 
a great improvement on that in the work of Regis ; but 
P. Zottoli translates only the Text of the first two hexagrams, 
with the portions of the first, second, and fourth Appendixes 
relating to them ; and other six hexagrams with the expla- 
nations of king WSn's Thwan and of the Great Symbolism. 
Of the remaining fifty-six hexagrams only the briefest 
summary is given ; and then follow the Appendixes III, V, 
VI, and VII at length. The author has done his work well. 
[16] ' b 
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His general view of the Yi is stated in the following sen- 
tences: — 'Ex Fu-hsi figuris, W5n regis definitionibus, K&u 
ducis symbolis, et Confucii commentariis, Liber conficitur, 
qui a mutationibus, quas duo elementa in hexagrammatum 
compositione inducunt, Yi (Mutator) vel YI King (Muta- 
tionum Liber) appellatur. Quid igitur tandem famosus 
iste Yi King? Paucis acciper.ex linearum qualitate 
continua vel intercisa ; earumque situ, imo, medio, vel 
supremo; mutuaque ipsarum relatione, occursu, dissidio, 
convenientia ; ex ipso scilicet trigrammatum corpore seu 
forma, turn ex trigrammatum symbolo seu imagine, turn ex 
trigrammatum proprietate seu virtute, turn etiam aliquando 
ex unius ad alterum hexagramma varietate, eruitur aliqua 
imago, deducitur aliqua sententia, quoddam veluti ora- 
culum continens, quod sorte etiam consulere possis ad 
documentum obtinendum, moderandae vitae solvendove 
dubio consentaneum. Ita liber juxta Confucii explica- 
tionem in scholis tradi solitam. Nil igitur sublime aut 
mysteriosum, nil foedum aut vile hie quaeras ; argutulum 
potius lusum ibi video ad instructiones morales politicas- 
que eliciendas, ut ad satietatem usque in Sinicis passim 
classicis, obvias, planas, naturales ; tantum, cum liber iste, 
ut integrum legenti textum facile patebit, ad sortilegii usum 
deductus fuerit, per ipsum jam summum homo obtinebit 
vitae benefkium, arcanam cum spiritibus communicationem 
secretamque futurorum eventuum cognitionem; theurgus 
igitur visus est iste liber, totus lux, totus spiritus, hominis- 
que vitae accommodatissimus ; indeque laudes a Confucio 
ei tributas, prorsus exaggeratas, in hujus libri praesertim 
appendice videre erit, si vere tamen, ut communis fert 
opinio, ipse sit hujus appendicis auctor.' 

There has been a report for two or three years of a new 
translation of the YI, or at least of a part of it, as being in 
preparation by M. Terrien de Lacouperie, and Professor R. 
K. Douglas of the British Museum and King's College, 
London. I have alluded on pages 8, 9 of the Introduction 
to some inaccurate statements about native commentaries 
on the Yi and translations of it by foreigners, made in con- 
nexion with this contemplated version. But I did not know 
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what the projected undertaking really was, till I read a letter 
from M.Terrien in the 'Athenaeum' of the aist January 
of this year. He there says that the joint translation ' deals 
only with the oldest part of the book, the short lists of 
characters which follow each of the sixty-four headings, 
•and leaves entirely aside the explanations and commen- 
taries attributed to Wen Wang, ATau Kung, Confucius, and 
others, from 1200 B. C. downwards, which are commonly 
embodied as an integral part of the classic ; ' adding, ' The 
proportion of the primitive text to these additions is about 
one-sixth of the whole.' But if we take away these expla- 
nations and commentaries attributed to king WSn, the duke 
of ATau, and Confucius, we take away the whole Yi. There 
remain only the linear figures attributed to Fu-hsl, without 
any lists of characters, long or short, without a single 
written character of any kind whatever. The 
projectors have been misled somehow about the contents 
of the Yl ; and unless they can overthrow all the traditions 
and beliefs about them, whether Chinese or foreign, their 
undertaking is more hopeless than the task laid on the 
children of Israel by Pharaoh, that they should make bricks 
without straw. 

I do not express myself thus in any spirit of hostility. 
If, by discoveries in Accadian or any other long-buried and 
forgotten language, M. Terrien de Lacouperie can throw new 
light on the written characters of China or on its speech, 
no one will rejoice more than myself ; but his ignorance of 
how the contents of the classic are made up does not give 
much prospect of success in his promised translation. 

In the preface to the third volume of these 'Sacred 
Books of the East,' containing the Shu King, Shi h King, 
and Hsiao King, I have spoken of the Chinese terms Tl 
and Shang Tl, and shown how I felt it necessary to con- 
tinue to render them by our word God, as I had done in 
all my translations of the Chinese classics since 1861. My 
doing so gave offence to some of the missionaries in China 
and others ; and in June, 1880, twenty-three gentlemen 
addressed a letter to Professor F. Max Miiller, complaining 

b 2 
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that, in such a work edited by him, he should allow me to 
give my own private interpretation of the name or names in 
question instead of translating them or transferring them. 
Professor Miiller published the letter which he had received, 
with his reply to it, in the 'Times' newspaper of Dec. 30, 
1880. Since then the matter has rested, and I introduce it 
again here in this preface, because, though we do not meet 
with the name in the Yi so frequently as in the Shu and 
Shih, I have, as before, wherever it does occur, translated 
it by God. Those who object to that term say that 
Shang Ti might be rendered by 'Supreme Ruler' or 
' Supreme Emperor,' or by ' Ruler (or Emperor) on high ;' 
but when I examined the question, more than thirty years 
ago, with all possible interest and all the resources at my 
command, I came to the conclusions that Ti, on its first'' 
employment by the Chinese fathers, was intended to ex- ^ 
press the same concept which our fathers expressed by God/ 
and that such has been its highest and proper application v 
ever since. There would be little if any difference in the 
meaning conveyed to readers by 'Supreme Ruler' and 
'God ;' but when I render Ti by God and Shang Ti by 
the Supreme God, or, for the sake of brevity, simply by 
God, I am translating, and not giving a private inter- 
pretation of my own. I do it not in the interests of con- 
troversy, but as the simple expression of what to me is 
truth ; and I am glad to know that a great majority of 
the Protestant missionaries in China use Ti and Shang 
Ti as the nearest analogue for God. 

It would be tedious to mention the many critical editions 
and commentaries that I have used in preparing the trans- 
lation. I have not had the help of able native scholars, 
which saved time and was otherwise valuable when I was 
working in the East on other classics. The want of this, 
however, has been more than compensated in some respects 
by my copy of the ' Daily Lectures on the Yi,' the full title 
of which is given on page xiv. The friend who purchased 
it for me five years ago in Canton was obliged to content 
himself with a second-hand copy; but I found that the 
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previous owner had been a ripe scholar who freely used his 
pencil in pursuing his studies. It was possible, from his 
punctuation, interlineations, and many marginal notes, to 
follow the exercises of his mind, patiently pursuing his 
search for the meaning of the most difficult passages. I am 
under great obligations to him ; and also to the ATau Yt 
Keh Kung, the great imperial edition of the present 
dynasty, first published in 1715. I have generally spoken 
of its authors as the Khang-hsl editors. Their numerous 
discussions of the meaning, and ingenious decisions, go far 
to raise the interpretation of the Yl to a science. 

J. L. 

Oxford, 
16th March, 1882. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter I. 

The Yt King from the Twelfth Century b.c. to 
the Commencement of the Christian Era. 

i. Confucius is reported to have said on one occasion, ' If 

some years were added to my life, I would give fifty to the 

study of the Yl, and might then escape falling 

i here was a. m m* * • 

vi in the time into great errors 1 . The utterance is re- 
of Confucius. f erre( j by t h e ^st critics to the closing period 

of Confucius' life, when he had returned from his long and 
painful wanderings among the States, and was settled 
again in his native Lu. By this time he was nearly seventy, 
and it seems strange, if he spoke seriously, that he should have 
thought it possible for his life to be prolonged other fifty years. 
So far as that specification is concerned, a corruption of the 
text is generally admitted. My reason for adducing the 
passage has simply been to prove from it the existence of 
a Yi King in the time of Confucius. In the history of him 
by Sze-ma KAien it is stated that, in the closing years of his 
life, he became fond of the Yi, and wrote various appendixes 
to it, that he read his copy of it so much that the leathern 
thongs (by which the tablets containing it were bound 
together) were thrice worn out, and that he said, 'Give 
me several years (more), and I should be master of the 
Yl 2 .' The ancient books on which Confucius had delighted 

1 Confucian Analects, VII, xvi. 
' The Historical Records; Life of Confucius, p. 12. 
[16] B 
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to discourse with his disciples were those of History, 
Poetry, and Rites and Ceremonies l ; but ere he passed 
away from among them, his attention was much occupied 
' also by the Yl as a monument of antiquity, which in the 
prime of his days he had too much neglected. 

2. A'Mm says that Confucius wrote various appendixes 
to the Yt, specifying all but two of the treatises, which go 

~ t ,r.. by the name of 'the Ten Appendixes,' and 

The Y! is now ' ,. . . 

made up of are, with hardly a dissentient voice, attributed 

ConfaduTslw to the <*&- The y are Polished along with 

and the Ap- the older Text, which is based on still older 

crfted^him. lineal figures, and are received by most Chinese 

readers, as well as by foreign Chinese scholars, 

as an integral portion of the Yt King. The two portions 

should, however, be carefully distinguished. I will speak of 

them as the Text and the Appendixes. 

3. The Yt happily escaped the fires of 3hin, which proved 
so disastrous to most of the ancient literature of China in 

The Yt B * c * 2I 3' * n tne memor ' a ^ which the premier 

caped the fires LI Sze addressed to his sovereign, advising 

°f3hin. t k at t jj e q j ( j jjQQkg should be consigned to 

the flames, an exception was made of those which treated 
of 'medicine, divination, and husbandry 2 .' The Yl was 
held to be a book of divination, and so was preserved. 

In the catalogue of works in the imperial library, pre- 
pared by Liu Hin about the beginning of our era, there 
is an enumeration of those on the Yl and its Appendixes, — 
the books of thirteen different authors or schools, com- 
prehended in 294 portions of larger or smaller dimensions 3 . 
I need not follow the history and study of the Yl into the 
line of the centuries since the time of Liu Hin. The imperial 
Khang-hsl edition of it, which appeared in 1715, contains 
quotations from the commentaries of 218 scholars, covering, 
more or less closely, the time from the second century B. c. 
to our seventeenth century. I may venture to say that 

1 Analects, VII, xvii. 

* Legge's Chinese Classics, I, prolegomena, pp. 6-9. 

8 Books of the Earlier Han; History of Literature, pp. I, 1. 
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those ai8 are hardly a tenth of the men who have tried 

to interpret the remarkable book, and solve the many 

problems to which it gives rise. 

4. It may be assumed then that the Yl King, properly 

so called, existed before Confucius, and has 
The Y! before , ^ . . 

Confucius, come down to us as correctly as any other 

and when it f the anc j e nt books of China ; and it might , 

was made. ° / 

also be said, as correctly as any of the old* 
monuments of Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin literature. 
The question arises of how far before Confucius we can 
trace its existence. Of course an inquiry into this point 
will not include the portions or appendixes attributed to 
the sage himself. Attention will be called to them by and 
by, when I shall consider how far we are entitled, or whether 
we are at all entitled, to ascribe them to him. I do not 
doubt, however, that they belong to what may be called 
the Confucian period, and were produced some time after 
his death, probably between B.C. 450 and 350. By whom- 
soever they were written, they may be legitimately em- 
ployed in illustration of what were the prevailing views in 
that age on various points connected with the Yl. Indeed, 
but for the guidance and hints derived from them as to the 
meaning of the text, and the relation between its statements 
and the linear figures, there would be great difficulty in 
making out any consistent interpretation of it. 

(i) The earliest mention of the classic is found in the 
The Y! men- Official Book of the ATau dynasty, where it 

Official"^ is said that > amon g the duties of « the Grand 
of JCiu. Diviner,' 'he had charge of the rules for the 
three Yl (systems of Changes), called the Lien-shan, the 
Kwel-jhang,and the Yt of K&u ; that in each of them the 
regular (or primary) lineal figures were 8, which were mul- 
tiplied, in each, till they amounted to 64.' The date of the 
Official Book has not been exactly ascertained. The above 
passage can hardly be reconciled with the opinion of the 
majority of Chinese critics that it was the work of the duke of 
ATau, the consolidatorand legislator of the dynasty so called ; 
but I think there must have been the groundwork of it at a 
very early date. When that was composed or compiled, there 

B 2 
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was existing, among the archives of the kingdom, under the 
charge of a high officer, 'the Yt of ATau,' — what constitutes 
the Text of the present Yt; the Text, that is, as distinguished 
from the Appendixes. There were two other Yt, known 
as the Lien-shanand the Kwei-jhang. It would be 
a waste of time to try to discover the meaning of these 
designations. They are found in this and another passage 
of the Official Book ; and nowhere else. Not a single trace 
of what they denoted remains, while we possess ' the Yt 
of ATau ' complete \ 

(ii) In the Supplement of 3° A7«u-ming to ' the Spring 
The Yl men- an( * Autumn,' there is abundant evidence that 
tioned in the divination by the Yt was frequent, throughout 
wan. t j je stateg Q f chj na> before the time of Con- 
fucius. There are at least eight narratives of such a 
practice, between the years B.C. 672 and 564, before he 
was born ; and five times during his life-time the divining 
stalks and the book were had recourse to on occasions with 
which he had nothing to do. In all these cases the text 
of the Yt, as we have it now, is freely quoted. The 'Spring 
and Autumn' commences in B.C. 72a. If it extended back 
to the rise of the A"au dynasty, we should, no doubt, find 



1 See the JTau Kwan (or Lt), Book XXIV, parr. 3, 4, and 27. Biot (Le 
Tcheou Lt, vol. ii, pp. 70, 71) translates the former two paragraphs thus: — 
' 11 (Le Grand Augure) est prepose^ aux trois methodes pour les changements 
(des lignes .divinatoires). La premiere est appelee Liaison des montagnes 
(Lien-shan) ; la seconde, Retour et Conservation (Kwei-jhang) ; la troisieme, 
Changements des JCau. Pour toutes il y a huit lignes symboliques sacrees, et 
soixante-quatre combinaisons de ces lignes.' 

Some tell us that by Lien-shan was intended Fu-hst, and by Kwei-jhang 
Hwang T1-; others, that the former was the Yt of the Hsia dynasty, and the 
latter that of Shang or Yin. A third set will have it that Lien-shan was a 
designation of Shan Nang, between Fu-hst and Hwang Tt. I should say myself, 
as many Chinese critics do say, that Lien-shan was an arrangement of the lineal 

symbols in which the first figure was the present 5 and hexagram, Kan ~~ . 

consisting of the trigram representing mountains doubled ; and that Kwei- 
jhang was an arrangement where the first figure was the present 2nd hexagram, 

Khwan r^: = , consisting of the trigram representing the earth doubled, — 

with reference to the disappearance and safe keeping of plants in the bosom of 
the earth in winter. All this, however, is only conjecture. 
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accounts of divination by the Yt interspersed over the long 
intervening period. For centuries before Confucius appeared 
on the stage of his country, the Yi was well known among 
the various feudal states, which then constituted the Middle 
Kingdom '. 

(iii) We may now look into one of the Appendixes for 
its testimony to the age and authorship of the Text. The 
third Appendix is the longest, and the most important 2 . In 
the 49th paragraph of the second Section of it it is said : — 

' Was it not in the middle period of antiquity that the Yt began 
to flourish ? Was not he who made it (or were not they who made 
it) familiar with anxiety and calamity?' 

The highest antiquity commences, according to Chinese 
writers, with Fu-hst, B.C. 332a; and the lowest with Con- 
fucius in the middle of the sixth century B.C. Between 
these is the period of middle antiquity, extending a com- 
paratively short time, from the rise of the A'au dynasty, 
towards the close of the twelfth century B.C., to the Con- 
fucian era. According to this paragraph it was in this 
period that our Yt was made. 

The 69th paragraph is still more definite in its testimony: — 

* Was it not in the last age of the Yin (dynasty), when the virtue 
of A'au had reached its highest point, and during the troubles be- 
tween king Wan and (the tyrant) A'au, that (the study of) the Yi 
began to flourish ? On this account the explanations (in the book) 
express (a feeling of) anxious apprehension, (and teach) how peril 
may be turned into security, and easy carelessness is sure to meet 
with overthrow.' 

The dynasty of Yin was superseded by that of Kku in 
B.C. 1 1 33. The founder of ATau was he whom we call king 
Wan, though he himself never occupied the throne. The 

1 See in the 3° Khwan, under the land year of duke Xwang (b.c. 672) ; the 
1st year of Min (661); and in his 2nd year (660) ; twice in the 15th year of 
Hst (645) ; his 25th year (635) ; the 1 2th year of Hsiian (597) ; the 16th year 
of Khing (575) ; the 9th year of Hsiang (564) ; his 25th year (548) ; the <;th 
year of Khio (537) ; his 7th year (535) ; his 12th year (530) ; and the 9th year 
ofAi( 4 86). 

' That is, the third as it appears farther on in this volume in two Sections. 
With the Chinese critics it forms the fifth and sixth Appendixes, or * Wings,' 
as they are termed. 
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troubles between him and the last sovereign of Yin reached 
their height in B. c. 1 143, when the tyrant threw him 
into prison in a place called Yu-li, identified as having 
been in the present district of Thang-yin, department of 
A'ang-teh, province of Ho-nan. WSn was not kept long in 
confinement. His friends succeeded in appeasing the 
jealousy of his enemy, and securing his liberation in the 
following year. It follows that the Yi, so far as we owe 
it to king WSn, was made in the year B.C. 1143 or 1142, 
or perhaps that it was begun in the former year and finished 
in the latter 1 . 

But the part which is thus ascribed to king WSn is only 
a small portion of the Yt. A larger share is attributed to 
his son Tan, known as the duke of ATau, and in it we have 
allusions to king Wu, who succeeded his father WSn, and 
was really the first sovereign of the dynasty of ATau*. 
There are passages, moreover, which must be understood 
of events in the early years of the next reign. But the 
duke of isfau died in the year B. C. 1 105, the 1 ith of 
king KAamg. A few years then before that time, in the 
last decade of the twelfth century B.C., the Yl King, as it 
has come down to us, was complete 3 . 

5. We have thus traced the text of the Yi to its authors, 
the famous king Wan in the year 1143 B. c, and his 
equally famous son, the duke of ATau, in between thirty and 

The Yt is not f or *y years later. It can thus boast of a 
the most great antiquity; but a general opinion has 

the Chinese prevailed that it belonged to a period still 
books. more distant. Only two translations of it have 
been made by European scholars. The first was executed by 
Regis and other Roman Catholic missionaries in the begin- 
ning of last century, though it was given to the public only 

1 Sze-ma Khien (History of the KS.xt Dynasty, p. 3) relates that, ' when he was 
confined in Yu-lt.Win increased the 8 trigrams to 64 hexagrams.' 

* E.g., hexagrams XVII, 1. 6; XLVI, 1. 4. Tan's authorship of the symbolism 
is recognised in the 3° JSTAwan, b.c. 540. 

■ P. Regis (vol. ii, p. 379) says : ' Vel nihil vel parum errabit qui dicet opus 
Yt King fuisse perfectum anno quinto JTAang Wang, seu anno 1109 aut non 
ultra annum 1108, ante aerae Christianae initium; quod satis in rebus non 
omnino certis.' But the fifth year of king K Hng was b. c. 1 1 1 1 . 
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in 1834 by the late Jules Mohl, with a title commencing ' Y- 
King, antiquissimus Sinarum liber 1 .' The language of the 
other European translator of it, the Rev. Canon McClatchie 
of Shanghai, whose work appeared in 1876, is still more 
decided. The first sentence of his Introduction contains 
two very serious misstatements, but I have at present 
to do only with the former of them ; — that ' the Yl King 
is regarded by the Chinese with peculiar veneration, .... as 
being the most ancient of their classical writings.' The 
Shu is the oldest of the Chinese classics, and contains 
documents more than a thousand years earlier than king 
Wan. Several pieces of the Shih King are also older than 
anything in the Yl ; to which there can thus be assigned only 
the third place in point of age among the monuments of 
Chinese literature. Existing, however, about 3000 years ago, 
it cannot be called modern. Unless it be the books of the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, an equal antiquity cannot 
be claimed for any portion of our Sacred Scriptures. 

It will be well to observe here also how much older the 
The Text Text is than the Appendixes. Supposing 

"th^the" them to be the work of Conftlcius > though 
Appendixes, it will appear by and by that this assumption 

1 It has been suggested that 'Antiquissimus Sinarum liber' may mean only 
' A very ancient book of the Chinese,' but the first sentence of the Preface to 
the work commences : — ' Inter omnes constat librorum Sinicorum, quos classicos 
vocant, primom et antiquissimum esse Y-King.' 

At the end of M. De Guignes' edition of P. Gaubil's translation of the Shu, there 
is a notice of the Yl King sent in 1 738 to the Cardinals of the Congregation d e 
Propaganda Fide by M. Claude Visdelou, Bishop of Claudiopolis. M. De 
Guignes says himself, 'L' Y-King est le premier des Livres Canoniques des 
Chinois.' But P. Visdelou writes more guardedly and correctly : — ' Pour son 
anciennete. s'il en faut croire les Annates des Chinois, il a ete commend 
quarante-six siecles avant celui-ci. Si cela est vrai, comme toute la nation 
l'avoue unanimement, on peut a juste titre l'appeler le plus ancien des livres.' 
But he adds, 'Ce n'etoit pas proprement un livre, ni quelque chose d'approchant ; 
c'etoit une enigme tres obscure, et plus difficile cent fois a expliquer que celle 
du sphinx.' 

P. Couplet expresses himself much to the same effect in the prolegomena 
(p. xviii) to the work called 'Confucius Sinarum PhUosophus,' published at 
Paris in 1687 by himself and three other fathers of the Society of Jesus (Intor- 
cetta, Herdritch, and Rougemont). Both they and P. Visdelou give an example 
of a portion of the text and its interpretation, having singularly selected the 
came hexagram, — the 15th, on Humility. 
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can be received as only partially correct, if indeed it be 
received at all, the sage could not have entered on their 
composition earlier than B.C. 483, 660 years later than the 
portion of the text that came from king Wan, and nearly 630 
later than what we owe to the duke of Kkw. But during 
that long period of between six and seven centuries changes 
may have arisen in the views taken by thinking men of 
the method and manner of the Yt ; and I cannot accept 
the Text and the Appendixes as forming one work in any 
proper sense of the term. Nothing has prevented the full 
understanding of both, so far as parts of the latter can be 
understood, so much as the blending of them together, which 
originated with P! K\h of the first Han dynasty. The 
common editions of the book have five of the Appendixes 
(as they are ordinarily reckoned) broken up and printed 
side by side with the Text; and the confusion thence 
arising has made it difficult, through the intermixture of 
incongruous ideas, for foreign students to lay hold of the 
meaning. 

6. Native scholars have of course been well aware of the 
difference in time between the appearance of the Text and 
Labours of the Appendixes; and in the Khang-hsi edition 
scholar^on °^ tnem t ne two are printed separately, 
the Yt. Only now and then, however, has any critic 
ventured to doubt that the two parts formed one homo- 
geneous whole, or that all the appendixes were from the 
style or pencil of Confucius. Hundreds of them have 
brought a wonderful and consistent meaning out of the 
Text ; but to find in it or in the Appendixes what is un- 
reasonable, or any inconsistency between them, would be 
to impeach the infallibility of Confucius, and stamp on 
themselves the brand of heterodoxy. 
At the same time it is an unfair description of what 
An imperfect ^ey have accomplished to say, as has 
description of been done lately, that since the fires of 
t eir a ours. cj n j nj < t jj e f orem ost scholars of each gene- 
ration have edited the Text (meaning both the Text and 
the Appendixes), and heaped commentary after commen- 
tary upon it ; and one and all have arrived at the somewhat 
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lame conclusion that its full significance is past finding out 1 .' 
A multitude of the native commentaries are of the highest 
value, and have left little to be done for the elucidation 
of the Text ; and if they say that a passage in an Appendix 
is 'unfathomable' or 'incalculable,' it is because their authors 
shrink from allowing, even to themselves, that the ancient 
sages intermeddled, and intermeddled unwisely, with things 
too high for them. 

When the same writer who thus speaks of native 

scholars goes on to say that 'in the same way a host 

Erroneous of European Chinese scholars have made 

labours of translations of the Yi, and have, if possible, 

European made confusion worse confounded,' he only 

Chinese • 

scholars. shows how imperfectly he had made himself 
acquainted with the subject. 'The host of European 
Chinese scholars who have made translations of the Yl' 
amount to two, — the same two mentioned by me above 
on pp. 6, 7. The translation of Regis and his coadjutors 2 
is indeed capable of improvement ; but their work as a 
whole, and especially the prolegomena, dissertations, and 
notes, supply a mass of correct and valuable information. 
They had nearly succeeded in unravelling the confusion, 
and solving the enigma of the Yl. 

Chapter II. 

The Subject-matter of the Text. The Lineal 
Figures and the Explanation of them. 

1. Having described the Yl King as consisting of a text 
in explanation of certain lineal figures, and of appendixes 
to it, and having traced the composition of the former to 

1 See a communication on certain new views about the Y! in the 'Times' of 
April 20, 1880; reprinted in Triibner's American, European, and Oriental 
Literary Record, New Series, vol. i, pp. 125-137. 

* Regis' coadjutors in the work were the Fathers Joseph de Mailla, who 
turned the Chinese into Latin word for word, and compared the result with the 
ManHu version of the Yt ; and Peter du Tartre, whose principal business was 
to supply the historical illustrations. Regis himself revised all their work and 
enlarged it, adding his own dissertations and notes. See Prospectus Opens, 
immediately after M. Mohl's Preface. 
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its authors in the ^welfth -£«Btury-B.c., and that of the latter 

to between six and seven centuries later at least, I proceed 

to give an account of what we find in the Text, and how it 

is deduced from the figures. 

The subject-matter of the Text may be briefly repre- 

„, «„ sented as consisting of sixty-four short essays, 

The Yt con- . . „ ,,,.,, , 

sists of essays enigmatically and symbolically expressed, on 

based onhneal important themes, mostly of a moral, social, 
and political character, and based on the same 
number of lineal figures, each made up of six lines, some 
of which are whole and the others divided. 

The first two and the last two may serve for the present 

as a specimen of those figures : . 55 55 ; and . 

— — '. The Text says nothing about their origin and 

formation. There they are. King Wan takes them up, 
one after another, in the order that suits himself, deter- 
mined, evidently, by the contrast in the lines of each 
successive pair of hexagrams, and gives" their significance, 
as a whole, with some indication, perhaps, of the action 
to be taken in the circumstances which he supposes 
them to symbolise, and whether that action will be 
lucky or unlucky. Then the duke of A"au, beginning 
with the first or bottom line, expresses, by means of a 
symbolical or emblematical illustration, the significance of 
each line, with a similar indication of the good or bad 
fortune of action taken in connexion with it. The king's 
interpretation of the whole hexagram will be found to be 
in harmony with the combined significance of the six lines 
as interpreted by his son. 

Both of them, no doubt, were familiar with the practice 
of divination which had prevailed in China for more than 
a thousand years, and would copy closely its methods and 
style. They were not divining themselves, but their words 
became oracles to subsequent ages, when men divined by 
the hexagrams, and sought by means of what was said 
under them to ascertain how it would be with them in the 

1 See Plate I at the end of the Introduction. 
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future, and learn whether they should persevere in or with- 
draw from the courses they were intending to pursue. 

2. I will give an instance of the lessons which the lineal 
figures are made to teach, but before I do so, it will be 

The origin of necessary to relate what is said of their origin, 
the lineal and of the rules observed in studying and 
gures- interpreting them. For information on these 
points we must have recourse to the Appendixes ; and in reply 
to the question by whom and in what way the figures were 
formed, the third, of which we made use in the last chapter, 
supplies us with three different answers. 

(i) The nth paragraph of Section ii says : — 

'Anciently, when the rule of all under heaven was in the hands 
of Pao-hsl, looking up, he contemplated the brilliant forms exhibited 
in the sky ; and looking down, he surveyed the patterns shown on 
the earth. He marked the ornamental appearances on birds and 
beasts, and the (different) suitabilities of the soil. Near at hand, in 
his own person, he found things for consideration, and the same 
at a distance, in things in general. On this he devised the eight 
lineal figures of three lines each, to exhibit fully the spirit-like and 
intelligent operations (in nature), and to classify the qualities of the 
myriads of things.' . 

Pao-hsl is another name for Fu-hsi, the most ancient 
personage who is mentioned with any definiteness in Chinese 
history, while much that is fabulous is current about him. 
His place in chronology begins in B.C. 332a, 5203 years 
ago. He appears in this paragraph as the deviser of the 
eight kwa or trigrams. The processes by which he was 
led to form them, and the purposes which he intended 
them to serve, are described, but in vague and general 
terms that do not satisfy our,curiosity. The eigjit figure^ 

hcgvever, were t<===> ~ '~ ' ,=-?' j- H? 

_ ZZ , — == , and == =j called Mien, tui, It, ka.% 
sifti, khan, k|n, and khwSn; and representing heaven 
or the sky ; watet especially a collection of.water as in a 
marsh or lake ; fire, the sun, lightning ; thunder ; wind and 
wood ; water, especially as in rain„lhe clouds, springs, 
streams in defiles, and the moon ; a hill or mountain ; and 
the earth. To each of these figures is assigned a certain 
attribute or quality which should be suggested by the 
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natural object it symbolises ; but on those attributes we 
need not enter at present. 

(ii) The 70th and 7 1st paragraphs of Section i give another 
account of the origin of the trigrams : — 

' In (the system of) the Yi there is the Great Extreme, which 
produced the Jwo 1 (Elementary Forms). These two Forms pro- 
duced the four^Hsiang (Emblematic Symbols); which again 
produced the eight Kw& (or Trigrams). The eight. Kw4 served 
to determine the good and evil (issues of events), and from this 
determination there ensued the (prosecution of the) great business 
of life.' 

The two elementary Forms, the four emblematic Symbols, 
and the eight Trigrams can all be exhibited with what 

may be deemed certainty. A whole line ( ) and a 

divided ( ) were the two 1. These two lines placed 

over themselves, and each of them over the other, formed 

the four H s i a n g : ; ; j~~. The 

same two lines placed successively over these Hsiang, 
formed the eight Kwa, exhibited above. 

Who will undertake to say what is meant by ' the Great 
Extreme' which produced the two elementary Forms? 
Nowhere else does the name occur in the old Confucian 
literature. I have no doubt myself that it found its way into 
this Appendix in the fifth (? or fourth) century B.C. from 
a Taoist source. ATu Hsi, in his ' Lessons on the Yi for the 
Young,' gives for it the figure of a circle, — thus, O ; observing 
that he does so from the philosopher ATau (A.D.1017-1073) 1 , 
j and cautioning his readers against thinking that such a 
(^representation came from Fu-hsl himself. To me the cir- 
cular symbol appears very unsuccessful. ' The Great Ex- 
treme,' it is said, ' divided and produced two lines, — a whole 
line and a divided line.' But I do not understand how this 
could be. Suppose it possible for the circle to unroll itself; 



1 JTSu-jze, called JTSu Tun-t and JCau Mau-shuh, and, still more commonly, 
from the rivulet near which was his favourite residence, Kin Lien-JA!. Mayers 
(Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 33) says : — ' He held various offices of state, and 
was for many years at the head of a galaxy of scholars who sought for instruc- 
tion in matters of philosophy and research : — second only to Kb Hsi in literary 
repute.' 
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— we shall have one long line, . If this divide 

itself, we have two whole lines ; and another division of one 
of them is necessary to give us the whole and the divided 
lines of the lineal figures. The attempt to fashion the 
Great Extreme as a circle must be pronounced a failure. 

But when we start from the two lines as bases, the 
formation of all the diagrams by a repetition of the process 
indicated above is easy. The addition to each of the 
trigrams of each of the two fundamental lines produces 
16 figures of four lines; dealt with in the same way, 
these produce 32 figures of five lines; and a similar 
operation with these produces the 64 hexagrams, each 
of which forms the subject of an essay in the text of the 
Yl. The lines increase in an arithmetical progression whose v 
common difference is 1, and the figures in a geometrical y 
progression whose common ratio is a. This is all the * 
mystery in the formation of the lineal figures ; this, I believe, / 
was the process by which they were first formed ; and it is 
hardly necessary to imagine them to have come from a 
sage like Fu-hsi. The endowments of an ordinary man 
were sufficient for such a work. It was possible even to 
shorten the operation by proceeding at once from the 
trigrams to the hexagrams, according to what we find in 
Section i, paragraph 3 : — 

'A strong and a weak line were manipulated together (till there 
were the 8 trigrams), and those 8 trigrams were added each to 
itself and to all the others (till the 64 hexagrams were formed).' 

It is a moot question who first multiplied the figures 

Who first from the trigrams universally ascribed to 

Ee'fiS! Fu-hsi to the 64 hexagrams of the Yl. The 

to 64? more common view is that it was king Wan ; 

but ATu Hsi, when he was questioned on the subject, rather 

inclined to hold that Fu-hsl had multiplied them himself, 

but declined to say whether he thought that their names 

were as old as the figures themselves, or only dated from 

the twelfth century B.C. 1 I will not venture to controvert 

1 .RXl-jze K Avian slid, or Digest of Works of JTfl-jze, chap. 26 (the first chapter 
on the Yl), art. 16. 
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his opinion about the multiplication of the figures, but I 
must think that the names, as we have them now, were 
from king Wan. 

No Chinese writer has tried to explain why the framers 

stopped with the 64 hexagrams, instead of going on to 

Why the 1 38 figures of 7 lines, 256 of 8, 51a of 9, and 

no?cOTtinu«i so on indefinitely. No reason can be given 
after 64. for it, but the cumbrousness of fhe result, and 
the impossibility of dealing, after the manner of king Wan, 
with such a mass of figures. 

(iii) The 73rd paragraph of Section i, with but one para- 
graph between it and the two others which we have been 
considering, gives what may be considered a third account 
of the origin of the lineal figures : — 

'Heaven produced the spirit-like things (the tortoise and the 
divining plant), and the sages took advantage of them. (The 
operations of) heaven and earth are marked by so many changes 
and transformations, and the sages imitated them (by means of the 
Yi). Heaven hangs out its (brilliant) figures, from which are seen 
good fortune and bad, and the sages made their emblematic inter- 
pretations accordingly. The Ho gave forth the scheme or map, 
and the Lo gave forth the writing, of (both of) which the sages 
took advantage.' 

The words with which we have at present to do are — 
'The Ho (that is, the Yellow River) gave forth the Map.' 
This map, according to tradition and popular belief, con- 
tained a scheme which served as a model to Fu-hsl in 
making his 8 trigrams. Apart from this passage in the 
Yl King, we know that Confucius believed in such 
a map, or spoke at least as if he did 1 . In the ' Record of 
Rites' it is said that 'the map was borne by a horse 2 ;' and 
the thing, whatever it was, is mentioned in the Shu as still 
preserved at court, among other curiosities, in B.C. 1079 3 . 

_, The story of it, as now current, is this, that ' a dragon- 
horse ' issued from the Yellow River, bearing on its back 

1 an arrangement of marks, from which Fu-hsi got the idea 
of the trigrams. 

> Analects IX. viii. • LI Kt VIII, iv, 16. • Shfi V, xxii, 19. 
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All this is so evidently fabulous that it seems a waste 
of time to enter into any details about it. My reason for 
doing so is a wish to take advantage of the map in giving 
such a statement of the rules observed in interpreting the 
figures as is necessary in this Introduction. 

The map that was preserved, it has been seen, in the 
eleventh century B.C., afterwards perished, and though there 

The form of was much speculation about its form from the 
the River Map. tj me t j, a t the restoration of the ancient classics 
was undertaken in the Han dynasty, the first delineation 
of it given to the public was in the reign of Hui Sung of 
the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1101-1125) 1 . The most approved 
scheme of it is the following : — 

OOOOOOO 



O O 

O OOO 
O O 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o. 

o 

o 

o 



It will be observed that the markings, in this scheme are 
small circles, pretty nearly equally divided into dark and 
light. All of them whose numbers are odd are light circles, — 
l >3>5,7>9> ai >d all °f them whose numbers are even are 
dark, — 2,4,6, 8, 10. This is given as the origin of what is 
said in paragraphs 49 and 50 of Section i about the numbers 
of heaven and earth. The difference in the colour of the 
circles occasioned the distinction of them and of what they 

1 See Mayers' Chinese Reader's Manual, pp. 56, 57. 
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signify into Yin and Yang, the dark and the bright, the 
moon-like and the sun-like ; for the sun is called the Great 
Brightness (Thai Yang), and the moon the Great Ob- 
scurity (Thai Yin). I shall have more to say in the next 
chapter on the application of these names. Fu-hsi in making 
the trigrams, and king Wan, if it was he who first mul- 
tiplied them to the 64 hexagrams, found it convenient to 

use lines instead of the circles : — the whole line ( ) 

for the bright circle (O). and the divided line ( — — ) for 
the dark (#). The first, the third, and the fifth lines 
in a hexagram, if they are 'correct' as it is called, 
should all be whole, and the second, fourth, and sixth lines 
should all be divided. Yang lines are strong (or hard), 
and Yin lines are weak (or soft). The former indicate 
vigour and authority; the latter, feebleness and submis- 
sion. It is the part of the former to command ; of the 
latter to obey. 

The lines, moreover, in the two trigrams that make up 
the hexagrams, and characterise the subjects which they 
represent, are related to one another by their position, and 
have their significance modified accordingly. The first line 
and the fourth, the second and the fifth, the third and the 
sixth are all correlates ; and to make the correlation perfect 
the two members of it should be lines of different qualities, 
one whole and the other divided. And, finally, the middle 
lines of the trigrams, the second and fifth, that is, of the 
hexagrams, have a peculiar value and force. If we have 

a whole line ( ) in the fifth place, and a divided line 

(^ — ) in the second, or vice versa, the correlation is com- 
plete. Let the subject of the fifth be the sovereign or a 
commander-in-chief, according to the name and meaning of 
the hexagram, then the subject of the second will be an able 
minister or a skilful officer, and the result of their mutual 
action will be most beneficial and successful. It is specially 
important to have a clear idea of the name of the hexa- 
gram, and of the subject or state which it is intended 
to denote. The significance of all the lines comes thus 
to be of various application, and will differ in different 
hexagrams. 
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I have thus endeavoured to indicate how the lineal figures 
were formed, and the principal rules laid down for the in- 
terpretation of them. The details are wearying, but my 
position is like that of one who is called on to explain an 
important monument of architecture, very bizarre in its 
conception and execution. A plainer, simpler structure 
might have answered the purpose better, but the architect 
had his reasons for the plan and style which he adopted. 
If the result of his labours be worth expounding, we must 
not grudge the study necessary to detect his processes of 
thought, nor the effort and time required to bring the minds 
of others into sympathy with his. 

My own opinion, as I have intimated, is, that the second 
account of the origin of the trigrams and hexagrams is the 
true one. However the idea of the whole and divided lines 
arose in the mind of the first framer, we must start from 
them ; and then, manipulating them in the manner de- 
scribed, we arrive, very easily, at all the lineal figures, and 
might proceed to multiply them to billions. We cannot 
tell who devised 'the third account of their formation from 
the map or scheme on the dragon-horse of the Yellow . 
River *. Its object, no doubt, was to impart a supernatural 
character to the trigrams and produce a religious veneration 
for them. It may be doubted whether the scheme as it 
is now fashioned be the correct one, — such as it was in the 
ATau dynasty. The paragraph where it is mentioned, goes 
on to say — ' The Lo produced the writing.' This writing 
was a scheme of the same character as the Ho map, but 
on the back of a tortoise, which emerged from the river 
Lo, and showed it to the Great Yii, when he was engaged 
in his celebrated work of draining off the waters of the 
Hood, as related in the Shu. To the hero sage it sug- 
gested 'the Great Plan,' an interesting but mystical 
document of the same classic, 'a Treatise,' according to 
Gaubil, ' of Physics, Astrology, Divination, Morals, Politics, 
and Religion,' the great model for the government of the 

1 Certainly it was not Confucius. See on the authorship of the Appen- 
dixes, and especially of Appendix III, in the next chapter. 

[16] C 
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kingdom. The accepted representation of this writing is 
the following : — 



OOOOOOOOO 



O 
O O O 

O 
O O O O O 

O 
O O O 

O 



o 



But substituting numbers for the number of marks, we 
have 

492 



8 1 6 

This is nothing but the arithmetical puzzle, in which 
the numbers from 1 to 9 are arranged so as to make 15 
in whatever way we add them l . If we had the original 
form of 'the River Map,' we should probably find it a 
numerical trifle, not more difficult, not more supernatural, 
than this magic square. 

3. Let us return to the Yt of A'au, which, as I have said 
above on p. 10, contains, under each of the 64 hexagrams, 
a brief essay of a moral, social, or political character, sym- 
bolically expressed. 

1 For this dissection, which may also be called reductio ad absurdum, of 
the Lo writing, I j was indebted first to P. Regis. See his Y-King I, p. 60. 
But ATu Hst also has got it in the Appendix to his 'Lessons on the Y! for 
the Young.' 
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To understand it, it will be necessary to keep in mind 

the circumstances in which king Wan addressed himself 

to the study of the lineal figures. The kingdom, under 

the sovereigns of the Yin or Shang dynasty, 
State of the „. 1 j- • j j j r j 

country in was utterly disorganised and demoralised. 

t«n«°f king A brother of the reigning king thus described 
its condition : — 

' The house of Yin can no longer exercise rule over the land. 
The great deeds of our founder were displayed in a former age, but 
through mad addiction to drink we have destroyed the effects of 
his virtue. The people, small and great, are given to highway 
robberies, villainies, and treachery. The nobles and officers imitate 
one another in violating the laws. There is no certainty that 
criminals will be apprehended. The lesser people rise up and 
commit violent outrages on one another. The dynasty of Yin is 
sinking in ruin ; its condition is like that of one crossing a large 
stream, who can find neither ford nor bank '.' 

This miserable state of the nation was due very much to 

The character tne character and tyranny of the monarch. 

of the When the son of Wan took the field against 

him, he thus denounced him in 'a Solemn 

Declaration ' addressed to all the states : — 

' Shau, the king of Shang, treats all virtue with contemptuous 
slight, and abandons himself to wild idleness and irreverence. He 
has cut himself off from Heaven, and brought enmity between him- 
self and the people. He cut through the leg-bones of those who 
were wading in a (winter-)morning ; he cut out the heart of the 
good man '. His power has been shown in killing and murdering. 
His honours and confidence are given to the villainous and bad. 
He has driven from him his instructors and guardians. He has 
thrown to the winds the statutes and penal laws. He neglects the 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth. He has discontinued the offerings 

1 The Shu IV, xi, i, t. 

* These were well-known instances of Shau's wanton cruelty. Observing 
some people one winter's day wading through a stream, he ordered their legs 
to be cut through at the shank-bone, that he might see the marrow which 
could so endure the cold. 'The good man' was a relative of his own, called 
Pi-kan. Having enraged Shau by the sternness of his rebukes, the tyrant 
ordered his heart to be cut out, that he might see the structure of a sage's 
heart. 

C 2 
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in the ancestral temple. He makes (cruel) contrivances of won- 
derful device and extraordinary ingenuity to please his wife 1 . — 
God will no longer bear with him, but with a curse is sending down 
his ruin*.' 

Such was the condition of the nation, such the character 
of the sovereign. Meanwhile in the west of the kingdom, 

The lords of in a part of what is now the province of Shen- 
especiaUy hst, l av t^ e principality of Kkxx, the lords of 
king Wan. which had long been distinguished for their 
ability and virtue. Its present chief, now known to us as 
king Wan, was K/iang, who had succeeded to his father 
in B.C. 1 1 85. He was not only lord of Kk\x, but had come 
to be a sort of viceroy over a great part of the kingdom. 
Equally distinguished in peace and war, a model of all that 
was good and attractive, he conducted himself with re- 
markable wisdom and self-restraint. Princes and people 
would have rejoiced to follow him to attack the tyrant, but 
he shrank from exposing himself to the charge of being 
disloyal. At last the jealous suspicion of Shau was aroused. 
Wan, as has been already stated, was thrown into prison in 
B.C. 1 143, and the order for his death might arrive at any 
moment. Then it was that he occupied himself with the 
lineal figures. 

The use of those figures — of the trigrams at least — had 
long been practised for the purposes of divination. The 
employment of the divining stalks is indicated in 'the 
Counsels of the Great Yii,' one of the earliest Books of 
the Shu 3 , and a whole section in ' the Great Plan,' also a 
Book of the Shu, and referred to the times of the Hsict 
dynasty, describes how 'doubts were to be examined' 
by means of the tortoise-shell and the stalks \ Wan could 
not but be familiar with divination as an institution of his 



1 We do not know what these contrivances were. But to please his wife, 
the infamous Til-it, ShSu had made 'the Heater' and 'the Roaster,' two 
instruments of torture. The latter was a copper pillar laid above a pit of 
burning charcoal, and made slippery ; culprits were forced to walk along it. 

8 The Shu V, i, Sect, iii, 2, 3. 

3 Shu II, ii, 18. * Shu V, iv, 20-31. 
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country 1 . Possibly it occurred to him that nothing was 
King Win more likely to lull the suspicions of his 
in prison, dangerous enemy than the study of the 

occupied with ° ..»,., , ... 

the lineal figures ; and if his keepers took notice of what 
figures. jj e wag doing, they would smile at his lines, 
and the sentences which he appended to them. 

I like to think of the lord of ATau, when incarcerated in 
Yu-li, with the 64 figures arranged before him. Each hexa- 
gram assumed a mystic meaning, and glowed with a deep 
significance. He made it tell him of the qualities of various 
objects of nature, or of the principles.of human society, 
or of the condition, actual and possible, of the kingdom. He 
named the figures, each by a term descriptive of the idea ^ 
with which he had connected it in his mind, and then he pro- 
ceeded to set that idea forth, now with a note of exhortation, 
now with a note of warning. Jt w as an attempt to restrict s 
th£_ follies of divination within the bounds of reason. The 
last but one of the Appendixes bears the name of ' Sequence 
of the Diagrams.' I shall have to speak of it more at 
length in the next chapter. I only remark at present that 
it deals, feebly indeed, with the names of the hexagrams in 
harmony with what I have said about them, and tries to 
account for the order in which they follow one another. It 
does all this, not critically as if it needed to be established, 
but in the way of expository statement, relating that about 
which there was no doubt in the mind of the author. 

But all the work of prince ATAang or king Wan in the 
Yi thus amounts to no more than 64 short paragraphs. 

Work of the We do not know what led his son Tan to 

onthe separate enter mto n ' s work and complete it as he 
lines. did. Tan was a patriot, a hero, a legislator, 
and a philosopher. Perhaps he took the lineal figures 
in hand as a tribute of filial duty. What had been done 
for the whole hexagram he would do for each line, and 
make it clear that all the six lines ' bent one way their 
precious influence,' and blended their rays in the globe 
of light which his father had made each figure give forth. 

1 In the Book of Poetry we have Win's grandfather (Than-ftt, III, i, ode 3. 3) 
divining, and his son (king Wfl, III, i, ode 10. 7) doing the same. 
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vBut his method strikes us as singular. Each line seemed 
to become living, and suggested some phenomenon in nature 
or some case of human experience, from which the wisdom 
or folly, the luckiness or unluckiness, indicated by it could 
be inferred. It cannot be said that the duke carried out 
his plan in a way likely to interest any one but a hsien 
shang who is a votary of divination, and admires the 
style of its oracles. According to our notions, a framer of 
emblems should be a good deal of a poet, but those of 
the Yt only make us think of a dryasdust. Out of more 
than 350, the greater number are only grotesque. We do 
not recover from the feeling of disappointment till we 
remember that both father and son had to write 'according 
to the trick,' after the manner of diviners, as if this lineal 
augury had been their profession. 

4. At length I come to illustrate what I have said on the 
subject-matter of the Yi by an example. It shall be the 

The seventh treatment of the seventh hexagram (==_=), 
exagram, ^jgj, king \Yan named Sze, meaning Hosts. 
The character is also explained as meaning ' multitudes ; ' 
and in fact, in a feudal kingdom, the multitudes of the 
people were all liable to become its army, when occasion 
required, and the 'host' and the 'population' might be 
interchangeable terms. As Froude expresses it in the 
introductory chapter to his History of England, ' Every man 
was regimented somewhere.' 

The hexagram Sze is composed of the two trigrams 

Khan ( ) and Khwan (= =), exhibiting waters 

collected on the earth ; and in other symbolisms besides 
that of the Yt, waters indicate assembled multitudes of 
men. The waters on which the mystical Babylon sits in 
the Apocalypse are explained as ' peoples and multitudes 
and nations and tongues.' I do not positively affirm 
that it was by this interpretation of the trigrams that 

king Wan saw in 5S SS the feudal hosts of his country 

collected, for neither from him nor his son do we learn, by 
their direct affirmation, that they had any acquaintance 
with the trigrams of Fu-hsi. The name which he gave 
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the figure shows, however, that he saw in it the feudal 
hosts in the field. How shall their expedition be conducted 
that it may come to a successful issue ? 

Looking again at the figure, we see that it is made up of 
five divided lines, and of one undivided. The undivided 
line occupies the central place in the lower trigram, — the 
most important place, next to the fifth, in the whole 
hexagram. It will represent, in the language of the com- 
mentators, ' the lord of the whole figure ; ' and the parties 
represented by the other lines may be expected to be of 
one mind with him or obedient to him. He must be the 
leader of the hosts. If he were on high, in the fifth place, 
he would be the sovereign of the kingdom. This is what 
king Wan says : — 

' Sze indicates how (in the case which it supposes), with firmness 
and correctness, and (a leader of) age and experience, there will 
be good fortune and no error.' 

This is a good auspice. Let us see how the duke of 
Kku expands it. 
He says : — 

'The first line, divided, shows the host going forth according 
to the rules (for such a movement). If those (rules) be not good, 
there will be evil.' 

We are not told what the rules for a military expedition 
were. Some commentators understand them of the reasons 
justifying the movement, — that it should be to repress and 
punish disorder and rebellion. Others, with more likelihood, 
take them to be the discipline or rules laid down to be 
observed by the troops. The line is divided, a weak line 
in a strong place, 'not correct:' this justifies the caution 
given in the duke's second sentence. 

The Text goes on :— 

' The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst of 
the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The king 
has thrice conveyed to him his charge.' 

This does not need any amplification. The duke saw 
in the strong line the symbol of the leader, who enjoyed 
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the full confidence of his sovereign, and whose authority 
admitted of no opposition. 

On the third line it is said : — 

' The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly have 
many commanders : — (in such a case) there will be evil.' 

The third place is odd, and should be occupied by a strong 
line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. But it is 
at the top of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in office or activity. There is suggested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
in the command and honour of him who has been appointed 
sole commander-in-chief. The lesson in the previous line 
is made of none effect. We have a divided authority in the 
expedition. The result can only be evil. 

On the fourth line the duke wrote : — 

' The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat : there is 
no error.' 

The line is also weak, and victory cannot be expected ; 
but in the fourth place a weak line is in its correct position, 
and its subject will do what is right in his circumstances. 
He will retreat, and a retreat is for him the part of wisdom. 
When safely affected, where advance would be disastrous, 
a retreat is as glorious as victory. 

Under the fifth line we read : — 

'The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will be no error. If 
the oldest son lead the host, and younger men be (also) in com- 
mand, however firm and correct he may be, there will be evil.' 

We have an intimation in this passage that only defensive 
war, or war waged by the rightful authority to put down 
rebellion and lawlessness, is right. The 'birds in the fields ' 
are emblematic of plunderers and invaders, whom it will 
be well to destroy. The fifth line symbolises the chief 
authority, but here he is weak or humble, and has given 
all power and authority to execute judgment into the hands 
of the commander-in-chief, who is the oldest son ; and in 
the subject of line 3 we have an example of the younger 
men who would cause evil if allowed to share his power. 
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Finally, on the sixth line the duke wrote : — 
' The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering his 
charges (to the men who have distinguished themselves), appointing 
some to be rulers of states, and others to be chiefs of clans. But 
small men should not be employed (in such positions).' 

The action of the hexagram has been gone through. The 
expedition has been conducted to a successful end. The 
enemy has been subdued. His territories are at the disposal 
of the conqueror. The commander-in-chief has done his 
part well. His sovereign, ' the great ruler,' comes upon the 
scene, and rewards the officers who have been conspicuous 
by their bravery and skill, conferring on them rank and 
lands. But he is warned to have respect in doing so to 
their moral character. Small men, of ordinary or less than 
ordinary character, may be rewarded with riches and certain 
honours ; but land and the welfare of its population should 
not be given into the hands of any who are not equal to 
the responsibility of such a trust. 

The above is a specimen of what I have called the essays 
that make up the Yi of ATau. So would king Wan and 
his son have had all military expeditions conducted in their J, 
country 3000 years ago. It seems to me that the princi- 
ples which they lay down might find a suitable application 
in the modern warfare of our civilised and Christian 
Europe. The inculcation of such lessons cannot have been « 
without good effect in China during the long course of its v 
history. 

S z e is a fair specimen of its class. From the other 6$ 
hexagrams lessons are deduced, for the most part equally 
good and striking. But why, it may be asked, why should 
they be conveyed to us by such an array of lineal figures, 
and in such a farrago of emblematic representations? It 
is not for the foreigner to insist on such a question. The 
Chinese have not valued them the less because of the 
antiquated dress in which their lessons are arrayed. Hun- 
dreds of their commentators have evolved and developed 
their meaning with a minuteness of detail and felicity of 
illustration that leave nothing to be desired. It is for 
foreign students of Chinese to gird up their loins for the 
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mastery of the book instead of talking about it as mysterious 
and all but inexplicable. 

Granting, however, that the subject-matter of the Yt is 
H what has been described, very valuable for its practical 
v wisdom, but not drawn up from an abysmal deep of 
philosophical speculation, it may still be urged, ' But in all 
this we find nothing to justify the name of the book as Yl 
King, the " Classic of Changes." Is there not something 
more, higher or deeper, in the Appendixes that have been 
ascribed to Confucius, whose authority is certainly not in- 
ferior to that of king Wan, or the duke of /sfau ?' To reply 
fully to this question will require another chapter. 



Chapter III. 

The Appendixes. 

i. Two things have to be considered in this chapter: — 
the authorship of the Appendixes, and their contents. The 
Subjects of Text is ascribed, without dissentient voice, to 
the chapter. k[ ng Wan, the founder of the ATau dynasty, 
and his son/Tan, better known as the duke of K&u ; and 
I have, in the preceding chapters, given reasons for accept- 
ing that view. As regards the portion ascribed to king 
Wan, the evidence of the third of the Appendixes and the 
statement of Sze-ma K/iien are as positive as could be 
desired ; and as regards that ascribed to his son, there is no 
ground for calling in question the received tradition. The 
Appendixes have all been ascribed to Confucius, though not 
with entirely the same unanimity. Perhaps I have rather 
intimated my own opinion that this view cannot be sustained. 
I have pointed out that, even if it be true, between six and 
seven centuries elapsed after the Text of the classic appeared 
before the Appendixes were written ; and I have said that, 
considering this fact, I cannot regard its two parts as a homo- 
geneous whole, or as constituting one book in the ordinary 
acceptation of that name. Before entering on the question 
of the authorship, a very brief statement of the nature and 
number of the Appendixes will be advantageous. 
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2. They are reckoned to be ten, and called the Shih Yl 
,or_' Ten Wings.' They are in reality not so many ; but the 

Number and Text ' s divided into two sections, called the 

nature of the Upper and Lower, or, as we should say, the 

ppen lxes. ^^ ^^ second, and then the commentary on 

each section is made to form a separate Appendix. I have 

found it more convenient in the translation which follows 

to adopt a somewhat different arrangement. 

My first Appendix, in two sections, embraces the first and 
second ' wings,' consisting of remarks on the paragraphs by 
king Wan in the two parts of the Text. 

My second Appendix, in two sections, embraces the third 
and fourth ' wings,' consisting of remarks on the symbolism 
of the duke of ATau in his explanation of the individual 
lines of the hexagrams. 

My third Appendix, in two sections, embraces the fifth and 
sixthjwings,' which bear the name in Chinese of 'Appended 
Sentences,' and constitute what is called by many 'the 
Great Treatise.' Each wing has been divided into twelve 
chapters of very different length, and I have followed this 
arrangement in my sections. This is the most important 
Appendix. It has less of the nature of commentary than 
the previous four wings. While explaining much of what 
is found in the Text, it diverges to the origin of the 
trigrams, the methods pursued in the practice of divination, 
the rise of many arts in the progress of civilisation, and 
other subjects. 

My fourth Appendix, also in two sections, forms the 
seventh..' wing.' It is confined to an amplification of the 
expositions of the first and second hexagrams by king 
Wan and his son, purporting to show how they may be 
interpreted of man's nature and doings. 

My fifth Appendix is the eighth ' wing,' called ' Dis- 
courses on the Trigrams.' It treats of the different arrange- 
ment of these in respect of the seasons of the year and 
the cardinal points by Fu-hsi and king Wan. It contains 
also one paragraph, which might seem to justify the view 
that there is a mythology in the YJ. 

My sixth Appendix, in two sections, is the ninth 'wing,' — 
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' a Treatise on the Sequence of the Hexagrams,' intended 
to trace the connexion of meaning between them in the 
order in which they follow one another in the Text of 
king Wan. 

My seventh Appendix is the tenth ' wing,' an exhibition 
of the meaning of the 64 hexagrams, not taken in succession, 
but promiscuously and at random, as they approximate to 
or are opposed to one another in meaning. 

3. Such are the Appendixes of the Yt King. We have 
The author- to enquire next who wrote them, and espe- 
shipofthe c ially whether it be possible to accept the 

Appendixes. ' »i . .-. 

dictum that they were all written by Con- 
fucius. If they have come down to us, bearing unmistake- 
ably the stamp of the mind and pencil of the great sage, we 
cannot but receive them with deference, not to say with 
reverence. If, on the contrary, it shall appear that with 
great part of them he had nothing to do, and that it is 
not certain that any part of them is from him, we shall feel 
entirely at liberty to exercise our own judgment on their 
contents, and weigh them in the balances of our reason. 
None of the Appendixes, it is to be observed, bear the 
There is no superscription of Confucius. There is not a 
superscription single sentence in any one of them ascribing 

of Confucius . & , . , / , , & 

on any of the it to him. I gave in the first chapter, on 
Appendixes, p 2j tne gamiest testimony that these treatises 
were produced by him. It is that of Sze-ma KAien, whose 
' Historical Records ' must have appeared about the year 
100 before our era. He ascribes all the Appendixes, except 
the last two of them, which he does not mention at all, 
expressly to Confucius ; and this, no doubt, was the common 
belief in the fourth century after the sage's death. 

But when we look for ourselves into the third and fourth 
Appendixes — the fifth, sixth, and seventh 'wings' — both 
The third °^ wmc h are specified by KAien, we find 
and fourth it impossible to receive his statement about 
evidently 3 them. What is remarkable in both parts 
not from f the third is, the frequent occurrence of 

Confucius. 

the formula, • The Master said, familiar to 
all readers of the Confucian Analects. Of course, the 
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sentence following that formula, or the paragraph covered 
by it, was, in the judgment of the writer, in the language of 
Confucius ; but what shall we say of the portions preceding 
and following ? If he were the author of them, he would 
not thus be distinguishing himself from himself. The formula 
occurs in the third Appendix at least twenty-three times. 
Where we first meet with it, Kd Hsl has a note to the effect 
that ' the Appendixes having been all made by Confucius, 
he ought not to be himself introducing the formula, " The 
Master said ; " and that it may be presumed, wherever it 
occurs, that it is a subsequent addition to the Master's 
text.' One instance will show the futility of this attempt 
to solve the difficulty. The tenth chapter of Section i com- 
mences with the 59th paragraph : — 

'In the Yi there are four things characteristic of the way of the. 
sages. We should set the highest value on its explanations, to 
guide us in speaking ; on its changes, for the initiation of our move- 
ments ; on its emblematic figures, for definite action, as in the v 
construction of implements ; and on its prognostications, for our V 
practice of divination.' 

This is followed by seven paragraphs expanding its 
statements, and we come to the last one of the chapter 
which says, — 'The Master said, "Such is the import of 
the statement that there are four things in the Yi, character- 
istic of the way of the sages." ' I cannot understand how 
it could be more fully conveyed to us that the compiler 
or compilers of this Appendix were distinct from the Master 
whose words they quoted, as it suited them, to confirm or 
illustrate their views. 

In the fourth Appendix, again, we find a similar occurrence 
of the formula of quotation. It is much shorter than the 
third, and the phrase, 'The Master said,' does not come 
before us so frequently; but in the thirty-six paragraphs 
that compose the first section we meet with it six times. 

Moreover, the first three paragraphs of this Appendix 
are older than its compilation, which could not have taken 
place till after the death of Confucius, seeing it professes 
to quote his words. They are taken in fact from a narrative 
of the 3o ATwan, as having been spoken by a marchioness- 
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dowager of Lu fourteen years before Confucius was born. To 
account for this is a difficult task for the orthodox critics 
among the Chinese literati. Kb Hsi attempts to perform 
it in this way: — that anciently there was the explanation 
given in these paragraphs of the four adjectives employed 
by king Wan to give the significance of the first hexa- 
gram ; that it was employed by Mu ATiang of Lu ; and that 
Confucius also availed himself of it, while the chronicler 
used, as he does below, the phraseology of * The Master 
said,' to distinguish the real words of the sage from such 
ancient sayings. But who was 'the chronicler?' No one 
can tell. The legitimate conclusion from A'u's criticism is, 
that so much of the Appendix as is preceded by 'The 
Master said ' is from Confucius, — so much and no more. 

1 1 am thus obliged to come to the conclusion that Confucius 
had nothing to do with the composition of these_twc^Ap- 

^ pendixes, and that they were not put together till after 
his death. I have no pleasure in differing from the all 
but unanimous opinion of Chinese critics and commentators. 
What is called ' the destructive criticism ' has no attractions 
for me; but when an opinion depends on the argument 
adduced to support it, and that argument turns out to be 
of no weight, you can no longer set your seal to this, that 
the opinion is true. This is the position in which an 
examination of the internal evidence as to the authorship 
of the third and fourth Appendixes has placed me. Confu- 
cius could not be their author. This conclusion weakens the 
„ . , confidence which we have been accustomed 

Bearing of 

the conclusion to place in the view that ' the ten wings were 

andfourth on to be ascribed to him unhesitatingly. The 

the other view has broken down in the case of three 

ppen ««;. ^ them ; — possibly there is no sound reason 

for holding the Confucian origin of the other seven. 

I cannot henceforth maintain that origin save with bated 
breath. This, however, can be said for the first two 
Appendixes in my arrangement, that there is no evidence 
against their being Confucian like the fatal formula, ' The 
Master said.' So it is with a good part of my fifth Appendix ; 
but the concluding paragraphs of it, as well as the seventh 
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Appendix, and the sixth also in a less degree, seem too 
trivial to be the production of the great man. As a translator 
of every sentence both in the Text and the Appendixes, 
I confess my sympathy with P. Regis, when he condenses 
the fifth Appendix into small space, holding that the 
8th and following paragraphs are not worthy to be 
translated. ' They contain,' he says, ' nothing but the 
mere enumeration of things, some of which may be called 
Yang, and others Yin, without any other cause for so 
thinking being given. Such a method of procedure would 
be unbecoming any philosopher, and it cannot be denied to 
be unworthy of Confucius, the chief of philosophers V 

I could not characterise Confucius as ' the chief of phi- 
losophers,' though he was a great moral philosopher, and 
has been since he went out and in among his disciples, 
the best teacher of the Chinese nation. But from the 
first time my attention was directed to the Yl, I regretted 
that he had stooped to write the parts of the Appendixes 
now under remark. It is a relief not to be obliged to 
receive them as his. Even the better treatises have no 
other claim to that character besides the voice of tradition, l 
first heard nearly 400 years after his death. 

4. I return to the Appendixes, and will endeavour to 
give a brief, but sufficient, account of their contents. 

The first bears in Chinese the name ofThwan ATwan, 

'Treatise on the Thwan,' thwan being the name given 

The first to tne paragraphs in which Wan expresses 

Appendix, his sense of the significance of the hexagrams. 
He does not tell us why he attaches to each hexagram 
such and such a meaning, nor why he predicates good 
fortune or bad fortune in connexion with it, for he speaks 
oracularly, after the manner of a diviner, -it is the object 
of the writer of this Appendix to show the processes of 
king Wan's thoughts in these operations, how he looked 
at the component trigrams with their symbolic intimations, 
their attributes and qualities, and their linear composition, 
till he could not think otherwise of the figures than he did. 
All these considerations are sometimes taken into account, 

' Regis' Y-King. vol. ii, p. 576. 
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and sometimes even one of them is deemed sufficient. In 
this way some technical characters appear which are not 
found in the Text. The lines, for instance, and even whole 
trigrams are distinguished as kang and -srau, 'hard or strong' 
and 'weak or soft.' The phrase Kwei-shan, 'spirits,' or 
'spiritual beings, 1 occurs, but has not its physical signification 
of 'the contracting and expanding energies or operations of 
•nature.' The names Yin and Yang, mentioned above on 
pp. 15, 16, do not present themselves. 

I delineated, on p. 1 1, the eight trigrams of Fu-hst, and 
gave their names, with the natural objects they are said to 
represent, but did not mention the attributes, the virtu tes, 
ascribed to them. Let me submit here a table of them, 
with those qualities, and the points of the compass to which 
they are referred. I must do this because king Wan made 
a change in the geographical arrangement of them, to which 
reference is made perhaps in his text and certainly in this 
treatise. He also is said to have formed an entirely different 
theory as to the things represented by the trigrams, which it 
will be well to give now, though it belongs properly to the 
fifth Appendix. 

fC-hsI's trigrams. 
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The natural objects and phenomena thus represented are 
found up and down in the Appendixes. It is impossible 
to believe that the several objects were assigned to the* 
several figures on any principles of science, for there is , 
no indication of science in the matter : it is difficult even , 
to suppose that they were assigned on any comprehensive 
scheme of thought. Why are tui and khan used to 
represent water in different conditions, while khan, more- 
over, represents the moon? How is sun set apart to 
represent things so different as wind and wood? At a 
very early time the Chinese spoke of ' the five elements,' 
meaning water, fire, wood, metal, and earth ; but the tri- 
grams were not made to indicate them.and it is the general 
opinion that there is no reference to them in the Yi '. 

Again, the attributes assigned to the trigrams are learned 
mainly from this Appendix and the fifth. We do not readily 
get familiar with them, nor easily accept them all. It is im- 
possible for us to tell whether they were a part of the jargon 
of divination before king Wan, or had grown up between 
his time and that of the author of the Appendixes. 

King Wan altered the arrangement of the trigrams so 
that not one of them should stand at the same point of 
the compass as in the ancient plan. He made them also 
representative of certain relations among themselves, as if 
they composed a family of parents and children. It will 
be sufficient at present to give a table of his scheme. 

KING WAN'S TRIGRAMS. 
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See K&o Yt's H&i Yii 3hung Khio, Book I, art. 3 (1790). 
D 
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There is thus before us the apparatus with which the 
writer of the Appendix accomplishes his task. Let me 
select one of the shortest instances of his work. The 

fourteenth hexagram is . called T4 Yu, and meaning 

'Possessing in great abundance.' King W5n saw in it 
the symbol of a government prosperous and realising all 
its proper objects; but all that he wrote on it was 'Ta Yu 
(indicates) great progress and success.' Unfolding that 
view of its significance, the Appendix says : — 

' In Ta Yu the weak (line) has the place of honour, is grandly 
central, and (the strong lines) above and below respond to it 
Hence comes its name of " Possession of what is great." The 
attributes (of its constituent trigrams, khien and 1!) are strength 
and vigour, elegance and brightness. (The ruling line in it) re- 
sponds to (the ruling line in the symbol of) heaven, and its actings 
are (consequently all) at the proper times. Thus it is that it is said 
to indicate great progress and success.' 

In a similar way the paragraphs on all the other 63 
hexagrams are gone through ; and, for the most part, with 
success. The conviction grows upon the student that the 
writer has on the whole apprehended the mind of king Wan. 
I stated, on p. 3a, that the name kwei-sh5n occurs 
The name m th' 3 Appendix. It has not yet, however, 
Kwei-shan. received the semi-physical, semi-metaphysical 
signification which the comparatively modern scholars of 
the Sung dynasty give to it. There are two passages 
where it is found; — the second paragraph on Kh i en, the 
fifteenth hexagram, and the third on Fang, the fifty-fifth. 
By consulting them the reader will be able to form an 
opinion for himself. The term kwei denotes specially 
the human spirit disembodied, and shan is used for spirits 
whose seat is in heaven. I do not see my way to translate 
them, when used binomially together, otherwise than by 
spiritual beings or spiritual agents. 

ATu Hst once had the following question suggested by 
the second of these passages put to him: — 'Kwei-shan is 
a name for the traces of making and transformation ; but 
when it is said that (the interaction of) heaven and earth 
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is now vigorous and abundant, and now dull and void, 
growing and diminishing according to the seasons, that 
constitutes the traces of making and transformation ; why 
should the writer further speak of the Kwei-shan?' He 
replied, 'When he uses the style of "heaven and earth," 
he is speaking of the result generally ; but in ascribing it 
to the Kwei-shan, he is representing the traces of their 
effective interaction, as if there were men (that is, some 
personal agency) bringing it about V This solution merely 
explains the language away. When we come to the fifth 
Appendix, we shall understand better the views of the 
period when these treatises were produced. 

The single character s h a n is used in explaining the t h w a n 
on K wan, the twentieth hexagram, where we read : — 

'In K wan we see the spirit-like way of heaven, through which 
the four seasons proceed without error. The sages, in accordance 
with (this) spirit-like way, laid down their instructions, and all under 
heaven yield submission to them.' 

The author of the Appendix delights to dwell on the 
changing phenomena taking place between heaven and 
earth, and which he attributes to their interaction ; and he 
was penetrated evidently with a sense of the harmony 
between the natural and spiritual worlds. It is this sense, 
indeed, which vivifies both the thwan and the explanation 
of them. 

5. We proceed to the second Appendix, which professes 
to do for the duke of A'au's symbolical exposition of the 
several lines what the ThwanA'wan does for the entire 

The second figures. The work here, however, is accom- 

Appendix. pK s hed with less trouble and more briefly. 

The whole bears the name of Hsiang AT wan, 'Treatise 

on the Symbols ' or ' Treatise on the Symbolism (of the Yl).' 

1 See the ' Collected Comments ' on hexagram 55 in the Khang-hst edition of 
theYt (App. I). 'The traces of making and transformation' mean the ever- 
changing phenomena of growth and decay. Our phrase 'Vestiges of Creation ' 
might be used to translate the Chinese characters. See the remarks of the late 
Dr. Medhurst on the hexagrams 15 and 55 in his ' Dissertation on the Theology 
of the Chinese,' pp. 107-112. In hexagram 15, Canon McClatchie for kwei- 
shan gives ' gods and demons ; ' in hexagram 55, ' the Demon-gods.' 

1) 2 
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If there were reason to think that it came in any way from 
Confucius, I should fancy that I saw him sitting with a 
select class of his disciples around him. They read the 
duke's Text column after column, and the master drops now 
a word or two, and now a sentence or two, that illuminate 
the meaning. The disciples take notes on their tablets, or 
store his remarks in their memories, and by and by they 
write them out with the whole of the Text or only so much 
of it as is necessary. Whoever was the original lecturer, 
the Appendix, I think, must have grown up in this way. 

It would not be necessary to speak of it at greater length, 
if it were not that the six paragraphs on the symbols of 
the duke of KAu are always preceded by one which is 
called 'the Great Symbolism,' and treats of the trigrams 
composing the hexagram, how they go together to form 
the six-lined figure, and how their blended meaning 
appears in the institutions and proceedings of the great 
men and kings of former days, and of the superior men 
of all time. The paragraph is for the most part, but by no 
means always, in harmony with the explanation of the 
hexagram by king Wan, and a place in the Th wan A!wan 
would be more appropriate to it. I suppose that, because 
it always begins with the mention of the two symbolical 
trigrams, it is made, for the sake of the symmetry, to form 
a part of the treatise on the Symbolism of the Yt. 

I will give a few examples of the paragraphs of the 
Great Symbolism. The first hexagram 5555= is formed 

The Great by a repetition of the trigram K h i e n 5555= , 

Symbolism, representing heaven, and it is said on it : — 

' Heaven in its motion (gives) the idea of strength. The 

superior man, in accordance with this, nerves himself to 

ceaseless activity.' 

The second hexagram 5= 55 is formed by a repetition 

of the trigram Khwan 55 55, representing the earth, and 
it is said on it : — ' The capacious receptivity of the earth 
is what is denoted by Khwan. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, with his large virtue, supports men 
and things.' 
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The forty-fourth hexagram, called Kau . is formed 

by the trigrams Sun ___ _ , representing wind, and 
KAien , representing heaven or the sky, and it is 

said on it : — '(The symbol of) wind, beneath that of the 
sky, forms Kau. In accordance with this, the sovereign 
distributes his charges, and promulgates his announce- 
ments throughout the four quarters (of the kingdom).' 



The fifty-ninth hexagram, called Hwan = = . is formed 

by the trigrams Khan ' . representing water, and 

Sun __ _ , representing wind, and it is said on it: — 
'(The symbol of) water and (that of wind) above it form 
Hwan. The ancient kings, in accordance with this, pre- 
sented offerings to God, and established the ancestral 
temple.' The union of the two trigrams suggested to 
king W5n the idea of dissipation in the alienation of men 
from the Supreme Power, and of the minds of parents 
from their children ; a condition which the wisdom of the 
ancient kings saw could best be met by the influences of 
religion. 

One more example. The twenty-sixth hexagram, called 
Ta Khh. == == . is formed of the trigrams A"Aien, repre- 
senting heaven or the sky, and Kan =="===, representing a 
mountain, and it is said on it : — ' (The symbol of) heaven in 
the midst of a mountain forms Ta Khh. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, stores largely in his memory the 
words of former men and their conduct, to subserve the 
accumulation of his virtue.' We are ready to exclaim and 
ask, ' Heaven, the sky, in the midst of a mountain ! Can 
there be such a thing ? ' and Kb Hsl will tell us in reply, 
' No, there cannot be such a thing in reality ; but you can 
conceive it for the purpose of the symbolism.' 

From this and the other examples adduced from the 
Great Symbolism, it is clear that, so far as its testimony 
bears on the subject, the trigrams of Fu-hsi did not receive 
their form and meaning with a deep intention that they 
should serve as the basis of a philosophical scheme con- 
cerning the constitution of heaven and earth and all that 
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is in them. In this Appendix they are used popularly, just 
as one 

' Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.' 

The writer moralises from them in an edifying manner. 
There is ingenuity, and sometimes instruction also, in what 
he says, but there is no mystery. Chinese scholars and 
gentlemen, however, who have got some little acquaintance 
with western science, are fond of saying that all the truths 
of electricity, heat, light, and other branches of European 
physics, are in the eight trigrams. When asked how then 
they and their countrymen have been and are ignorant of 
those truths, they say that they have to learn them first 
from western books, and then, looking into the Yt, they see 
that they were all known to Confucius more than 2000 years 
ago. The vain assumption thus manifested is childish ; 
and until the Chinese drop their hallucination about the 
Yi as containing all things that have ever been dreamt of 
in all philosophies, it will prove a stumbling-block to them, 
and keep them from entering on the true path of science. 

6. We go on to the third Appendix in two sections, being 
the fifth and sixth ' wings,' and forming what is called 'The 
The third Great Treatise.' It will appear singular to the 
Appendix, reader, as it has always done to myself, that 
neither in the Text, nor in the first two Appendixes, does 
the character called Yi, which gives its name to the classic, 
once appear. It is the symbol of ' change,' and is formed 
from the character for * the sun ' placed over that for ' the 
moon 1 .' As the sun gives place to the moon, and the 
moon to the sun, so is change always proceeding in the 
phenomena of nature and the experiences of society. We 
meet with the character nearly fifty times in this Appendix ; 
—applied most commonly to the Text of our classic, so that 
Yi King or Yt Shu is 'the Classic or Book of Changes.' 
It is also applied often to the changes in the lines of the 

1 M» = B , the sun, placed over ty, a form of the old JT) (= H), the 
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figures, made by the manipulations of divination, apart 
from any sentence or ^oracle concerning them delivered 
by king Wan or his son.' 1 There is therefore the system 
of the Yl as well as the book of the Yf. The definition 
of the name which is given in one paragraph will suit them 
both : — ' Production and reproduction is what is called (the 
process of) change 1 .' In nature there is no vacuum. When 
anything is displaced, what displaces it takes the empty 
room. And in the lineal figures, the strong and the weak 
lines push each other out. 

Now the remarkable thing asserted is, that the 
Harmony be- changes in the lines of the figures and 

tween the lines . , , , . , * , 

ever changing the changes of external phenomena show 
and the changes a wonderful harmony and concurrence. We 

in external , ' 

phenomena. read '• — 

' The Yl was made on a principle of accordance with heaven 
and earth, and shows us therefore, without rent or confusion, the 
course (of things) in heaven and earth '.' 

' There is a similarity between the sage and heaven and earth ; 
and hence there is no contrariety in him to them. His knowledge 
embraces all things, and his course is intended to be helpful to 
all under the sky ; and therefore he falls into no error. He acts 
according to the exigency of circumstances, without being carried 
away by their current ; he rejoices in Heaven, and knows its ordi- 
nations; and hence he has no anxieties. He rests in his own 
(present) position, and cherishes the spirit of generous benevolence ; 
and hence he can love (without reserve) 8 .' 

' (Through the Yi) he embraces, as in a mould or enclosure, the 
transformations of heaven and earth without any error ; by an ever- 
varying adaptation he completes (the nature of) all things without 
exception ; he penetrates to a knowledge of the course of day and 
night (and all other correlated phenomena). It is thus that his 
operation is spirit-like, unconditioned by place, while the changes 
(which he produces) are not restricted to any form.' 

One more quotation : — 

' The sage was able to survey all the complex phenomena under 
the sky. Heathen considered in his mind how they could be 

1 III, i, 29 (chap. 5. 6). * III, i, 30 (chap. 4. 1). 

• HI, i, 12. 
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figured, and (by means of the diagrams) represented their material 
forms and their character V 

All that is thus predicated of the sage, or ancient sages, 
though the writer probably had Fu-hsl in his mind, is more 
than sufficiently extravagant, and reminds us of the language 
in ' the Doctrine of the Mean,' that ' the sage, able to assist 
the transforming and nourishing powers of heaven and 
earth, may with heaven and earth form a ternion V 

I quoted largely, in the second chapter, from this Ap- 
pendix the accounts which it gives of the formation of the 
lineal figures. There is no occasion to return to that subject. 
Let us suppose the figures formed. They seem to have 

_ . . the significance, when looked at from certain 

Divination. .,. ,.,, , , ., 

' — points of view, which have been determined 

for us by king Wan and the duke of ATau. But this does 
not amount to divination. How can the lines be made to 
serve this purpose ? The Appendix professes to tell us. 

Before touching on the method which it describes, let 

me observe that divination was practised in China from 

a very early time. I will not say 5,200 years 

N dWuSaon. ago. in the davs of Fu-hst, for I cannot 

repress doubts of his historical personality; 

but as soon as we tread the borders of something like 

credible history, we find it existing. In the Shu King, in 

a document that purports to be of the twenty-third century 

B.C. 3 , divination by means of the tortoise-shell is mentioned ; 

and somewhat later we find that method continuing, and 

also divination by the lineal figures, manipulated by means 

of the stalks of a plant*, the Ptarmica Sibirica 6 , which 

is still cultivated on and about the grave of Confucius, where 

I have myself seen it growing. 

The object of the divination, it should be acknowledged, 

Object of the was not to discover future events absolutely, 

divination. 35 if they cou [ d be k nQwn beforehand •, but 

1 III, i. 38 (chap. 8. 1). ' Doctrine of the Mean, chap. xxii. 

» The Shu II, ii, 18. • The Shu V. iv, ao,ji. 

* See Williams' Syllabic Dictionary 00 the character jar. 

• Canon McClatchie (first paragraph of his Introduction) says: — 'The Y! is 
<,arded by the Chinese with peculiar veneration .... as containing a mine of 
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to ascertain whether certain schemes, and conditions of 
events contemplated by the consulter, would turn out luckily 
or unluckily. But for the actual practice the stalks of the 
plant were necessary ; and I am almost afraid to write that 
this Appendix teaches that they were produced by Heaven 
of such a nature as to be fit for the purpose. ' Heaven,' 
it says, in the 73rd paragraph of Section i, quoted above 
on p. 14, 'Heaven produced the spirit-like things.' The 
things were the tortoise and the plant, and in paragraph 
68, the same quality of being shan, or 'spirit-like,' is 
ascribed to them. Occasionally, in the field of Chinese 
literature, we meet with doubts as to the efficacy of divina- 
tion, and the folly of expecting any revelation of the 
character of the future from an old tortoise-shell and a 
handful of withered twigs 1 ; but when this Appendix was 
made, the writer had not attained to so much common 
sense. The stalks were to him 'spirit-like,' possessed of 

knowledge, which, if it were possible to fathom it thoroughly, would, in their 
estimation, enable the fortunate possessor to foretell all future events.' This 
misstatement does not surprise me so much as that Morrison, generally accurate on 
such points, should say (Dictionary, Part II, i, p. 1020, on the character >S) :— 

'Of the odd and even numbers, the kwt or lines of Fu-hs! are the visible signs; 
and it being assumed that these signs answer to the things signified, and from a 
knowledge of all the various combinations of numbers, a knowledge of all 
possible occurrences in nature may be previously known.' The whole article 
from which I take this sentence is inaccurately written. The language of the 
Appendix on the knowledge of the future given by the use of the V! is often 
incautious, and a cursory reader may be misled ; to a careful student, however, 
the meaning is plain. The second passage of the Shu, referred to above, 
treats of 'the Examination of Doubts,' and concludes thus: — 'When the 
tortoise-shell and the stalks are both opposed to the views of men, there will 
be good fortune in stillness, and active operations will be unlucky.' 

1 A remarkable instance is given by Lift JSTt (of the Ming dynasty, in the 
fifteenth century) in a story about ShSo Phing, who had been marquis of Tung- 
ling in the time of 3 nm > but was degraded under Han. Having gone once 
to Sze-m3 ffi-M, one of the most skilful diviners of the country, and wishing 
to know whether there would be a brighter future for him, Sze-mH said, ' Ah t 
is it the way of Heaven to love any (partially)? Heaven loves only the 
virtuous. What intelligence is possessed by spirits? They are intelligent 
(only) by their connexion with men. The divining stalks are so much withered ' 
grass ; the tortoise-shell is a withered bone. They are but things, and man is v 
more intelligent than things. Why not listen to yourself instead of seeking (to 
learn) from things?' The whole piece is in many of the collections of KJ2 
Wan, or Elegant Writing. p-J 
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a subtle and invisible virtue that fitted them for use in 
divining. 

Given the stalks with such virtue, the process of mani- 
Formation pulating them so as to form the lineal figures 
of the lineal j s described (Section i, chap. 9, parr. 49-58), 
divining but it will take the student much time and 
stalks. thought to master the various operations. 
Forty-nine stalks were employed, which were thrice ma- 
nipulated for each line, so that it took eighteen manipu- 
lations to form a hexagram. The lines were determined 
by means of the numbers derived from the River Map 
or scheme. Odd numbers gave strong or undivided 
lines, and even numbers gave the weak or divided. 
An important part was played in combining the lines, and 
forming the hexagrams by the four emblematic symbols, 
to which the numbers 9, 8, 7, 6 were appropriated 1 . The 
figures having been formed, recourse was had for their 
interpretation to the thwan of king Wan, and the em- 
blematic sentences of the duke of A'iu. This was all the 
part which numbers played in the divination by the Yi, 
helping the operator to make up his lineal figure. An 
analogy has often been asserted between the numbers of 
the Yt and the numbers of Pythagoras ; and certainly we 
might make ten, and more than ten, antinomies from these 
Appendixes in startling agreement with the ten principia 
of the Pythagoreans. But if Aristotle was correct in holding 
that Pythagoras regarded numbers as entities, and main- 
tained that Number was the Beginning (Principle, aptf) of 
things, the cause of their material existence, and of their 



1 These numbers are commonly derived from the River Scheme, in the outer 
sides of which are the corresponding marks : — ••••••, opposite to • • ; 

o o o o o o o, opposite too; ••••••••, opposite to ••••; and 000000000, 

opposite to o o o. Hence the number 6 is assigned to SS S3, 7 to __ ___, 

8 to ~~ — and 9 to ^=^=. Hence also, in connexion with the formation 
of the figures by manipulation of the stalks, 9 becomes the number symbolical 
of the undivided line, as representing JSTAien . and 6 of the divided 

line, as representing Khwan ^s == . But the late delineation of the map, 
as given on p. 15, renders all this uncertain, so far as the scheme is concerned. 
The numbers of the hsiang, however, may have been fixed, must have been 
fixed indeed, at an early period. 
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modifications and different states, then the doctrine of the 
philosopher of Samos was different from that of the Yi \ 
in which numbers come in only as aids in divining to 
form the hexagrams. Of course all divination is vain, ^ 
nor is the method of the Yi less absurd than any other. * 
The Chinese themselves have given it up in all circles w ( 
above those of the professional quacks, and yet their"'' 
scholars continue to maintain the unfathomable science * 
and wisdom of these appended treatises ! 

It is in this Appendix that we first meet with the v 
The names names yin and yang 8 , of which I have 
Yin and spoken briefly on pp. 15, 16. Up to this point, 
* ug ' instead of them, the names for the two 
elementary forms of the lines have been kang and £&u, 
which I have translated by 'strong and weak,' and which 
also occur here ten times. The following attempt to 
explain these different names appears in the fifth Appen- 
dix, paragraph 4 : — 

' Anciently when the sages made the YI, it was with the design 
that its figures should be in conformity with the principles under- 
lying the natures (of men and things), and the ordinances appointed 
(for them by Heaven). With this view they exhibited in them the v 
way of heaven, calling (the lines) yin and yang; the way of 
earth, calling them the strong (or hard) and the weak (or soft) ; 
and the way of man, under the names of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Each (trig/am) embraced those three Powers, and being *• 
repeated, its full form consisted of six lines.' 

However difficult it may be to make what is said here 
intelligible, it confirms what I have affirmed of the signi- 
ficance of the names yin and yang, as meaning bright 
and dark, derived from the properties of the sun and 
moon. We may use for these adjectives a variety of others, 
such as active and inactive, masculine and feminine, hot 
and cold, more or less analogous to them ; but there arise 
the important questions, — Do we find yang and yin not 
merely used to indicate the quality of what they are applied 

1 See the account of Pythagoras and his philosophy in Lewes' History of 
Philosophy, pp. 18-38 (1871). 
* See Section i, 24, 33, 35 ; Section ii, 38, 29, 30, 35. 
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to, but at the same time with substantival force, denoting 
what has the quality which the name denotes ? Had the 
doctrine of a primary matter of an ethereal nature, now 
expanding and showing itself full of activity and power 
as yang, now contracting and becoming weak and inactive 
as yin: — had this doctrine become matter of speculation 
when this Appendix was written? The Chinese critics 
and commentators for the most part assume that it had. 
V. Regis, Dr. Medhurst, and other foreign Chinese scholars 
repeat their statements without question. I have sought 
in vain for proof of what is asserted. It took more than 
a thousand years after the closing of the Yi to fashion in 
the Confucian school the doctrine of a primary matter. We 
do not find it fully developed till the era of the Sung 
dynasty, and in our eleventh and twelfth centuries 1 . To 
find it in the Yl is the logical, or rather illogical, error of 
putting ' the last first.' Neither creation nor cosmogony 
was before the mind of the author whose work I am 
analysing. His theme is the Yi, — the ever-changing phe- 
nomena of nature and experience. There is nothing but 
this in the 'Great Treatise' to task our powers; — nothing 
deeper or more abstruse. 

1 As a specimen of what the ablest Sung scholars teach, I may give the 
remarks (from the 'Collected Comments') of JCfl Kin (of the same century as 
Jffl Hst, rather earlier) on the 4th paragraph of Appendix V : — * In the Yt there 
is the Great Extreme. When we speak of the yin and yang, we mean the air 
(or ether) collected in the Great Void. When we speak of the Hard and Soft, 
we mean that ether collected, and formed into substance. Benevolence and 
righteousness have their origin in the great void, are seen in the ether sub- 
stantiated, and move under the influence of conscious intelligence. Looking at 
the one origin of all things we speak of their nature ; looking at the endowments 
given to them, we speak of the ordinations appointed (for them). Looking at 
them as (divided into) heaven, earth, and men, we speak of their principle. 
The three are one and the same. The sages wishing that (their figures) 
should be in conformity with the principles underlying the natures (of men and 
things) and the ordinances appointed (for them), called them (now) yin and 
yang, (now) the hard and the soft, (now) benevolence and righteousness, in 
order thereby to exhibit the ways of heaven, earth, and men ; it is a view of them 
, as related together. The trigrams of the Yt contain the three Powers ; and 
when they are doubled into hexagrams, there the three Powers unite and are 
one. But there are the changes and movements of their (several) ways, and 
therefore there are separate places for the yin and yang, and reciprocal uses 
of the hard and the soft.' 
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As in the first Appendix, so in this, the name kwei-shSn 
occurs twice ; in paragraghs ai and 50 of Section i. In the 

The Dame former instance, each part of the name has 

Kwei-shan. j t3 significance. Kwei denotes the animal 
soul or nature, and Shan, the intellectual soul, the union 
of which constitutes the living rational man. I have trans- 
lated them, it will be seen, by ' the a n i m a and the animus.' 
Canon McClatchie gives for them ' demons and gods ; ' and 
Dr. Medhurst said on the passage, 'The kwei-sh<ins are 
evidently the expanding and contracting principles of human 
life. .... The kwei-shSns are brought about by the dis- 
solution of the human frame, and consist of the expanding 
and ascending shan, which rambles about in space, and 
of the contracted and shrivelled kwei, which reverts to 
earth and nonentity V 

This is pretty much the same view as my own, though 
I would not here use the phraseology of 'expanding and 
contracting.' Canon McClatchie is consistent with himself, 
and renders the characters by 'demons and gods.' 

In the latter passage it is more difficult to determine 
the exact meaning. The writer says, that 'by the odd 
numbers assigned to heaven and the even numbers assigned 
to earth, the changes and transformations are effected, and 
the spirit-like agencies kept in movement ; ' meaning that 
by means of the numbers the spirit-like lines might be 
formed on a scale sufficient to give a picture of all the 
changing phenomena, taking place, as if by a spiritual 
agency, in nature. Medhurst contents himself on it with 
giving the explanation of A'u Hst, that 'the kwei-shSns 
refer to the contractions and expandings, the recedings and 
approachings of the productive and completing powers 
of the even and odd numbers 2 .' Canon McClatchie does 
not follow his translation of the former passage and give 
here 'demons and gods,' but we have 'the Demon-god (i.e. 
Shang Ti) V I shall refer to this version when considering 
the fifth Appendix. 

1 Dissertation on the Theology of the Chinese, pp. 111,11a. 

' Theology of the Chinese, p. 122, 
* Translation of the Yt King, p. 31a. 
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The single character shan occurs more than twenty 

times; — used now as a substantive, now as an adjective, 

and again as a verb. I must refer the reader 

Shan alone. .... , . , , 

to the translation and notes for its various 
significance, subjoining in a note a list of the places where 
it occurs a . 

Much more might be said on the third Appendix, for 
the writer touches on many other topics, antiquarian and 
speculative, but a review of them would help us little in 
the study of the leading subject of the Yl. In passing on 
to the next treatise, I would only further say that the 
style of this and the author's manner of presenting his 
thoughts often remind the reader of ' the Doctrine of the 
Mean.' I am surprised that 'the Great Treatise' has 
never been ascribed to the author of that Doctrine, 3ze- 
sze, the grandson of Confucius, whose death must have 
taken place between B. c. 400 and 450. 

7. The fourth Appendix, the seventh ' wing ' of the Yi, 
need not detain us long. As I stated on p. 37, it is con- 

The fourth fined to an exposition of the Text on the first 

Appendix. an( j seconf j hexagrams, being an attempt to 
show that what is there affirmed of heaven and earth may 
also be applied to man, and that there is an essential 
agreement between the qualities ascribed to them, and the 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and wisdom, which are 
the four constituents of his moral and intellectual nature. 

It is said by some of the critics that Confucius would 
have treated all the other hexagrams in a similar way, if 
his life had been prolonged, but we found special grounds 
for denying that Confucius had anything to do with the 
composition of this Appendix ; and, moreover, I cannot 
think of any other figure that would have afforded to the 
author the same opportunity of discoursing about man. 
The style and method are after the manner of 'the Doctrine 
of the Mean ' quite as much as those of 'the Great Treatise.' 
Several paragraphs, moreover, suggest to us the magnilo- 
quence of Mencius. It is said, for instance, by 3ze-sze, of 

1 Section i, 23, 32, 57, 58, 6j, 64*67, 68, 69, 73, 76, 81; Section ii, 11, is, 
& $4. 4'- 45- 
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the sage, that ' he is the equal or correlate of Heaven ',' and 
in this Appendix we have the sentiment expanded into the 
following : — 

' The great man is he who is in harmony in his attributes with 
heaten and earth ; in his brightness with the sun and moon ; in 
his orderly procedure with the four seasons ; and in his relation 
to what is fortunate and what is calamitous with the spiritual 
agents. He may precede Heaven, and Heaven will not act in 
opposition to him ; he may follow Heaven, but will act only as 
Heaven at the time would do. If Heaven will not act in opposition 
to him, how much less will man ! how much less will the spiritual 
agents*!' 

One other passage may receive our consideration : — 

' The family that accumulates goodness is sure to have super- 
abundant happiness, and the family that accumulates evil is sure 
to have superabundant misery V 

The language makes us think of the retribution of good 
and evil as taking place in the family, and not in the in- 
dividual ; the judgment is long deferred, but it is inflicted 
at last, lighting, however, not on the head or heads that 
most deserved it. Confucianism never falters in its affirma- 
tion of the difference between good and evil, and that each 
shall have its appropriate recompense; but it has little 
to say of the where and when and how that recompense 
will be given. The old classics are silent on the subject 
of any other retribution besides what takes place in time. 
About the era of Confucius the view took definite shape 
that, if the issues of good and evil, virtue and vice, did 
not take effect in the experience of the individual, they 
would certainly do so in that of his posterity. This is the 
prevailing doctrine among the Chinese at the present day ; 
and one of the earliest expressions, perhaps the earliest 
expression, of it was in the sentence under our notice that 
has been copied from this Appendix into almost every moral 
treatise that circulates in China. A wholesome and an 
important truth it is, that 'the sins of parents are visited 

1 Xong-yung xxxi, 4. 

* Section i, 34. This is the only paragraph where kwei-shan occurs. 

' Section ii, 5. 
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on their children;' but do the parents themselves escape 
the curse? It is to be regretted that this short treatise, 
the only ' wing ' of the Yt professing to set forth its teach- 
ings concerning man as man, does not attempt any definite 
reply to this question. I leave it, merely observing that 
it has always struck me as the result of an after-thought, 
and a wish to give to man, as the last of 'the Three Powers,' 
a suitable place in connexion with the Yt. The doctrine 
of ' the Three Powers ' is as much out of place in Con- 
fucianism as that of 'the Great Extreme.' The treatise 
contains several paragraphs interesting in themselves, but 
it adds nothing to our understanding of the Text, or even 
of the object of the appended treatises, when we try to 
look at them as a whole. 

8. It is very different with the fifth of the Appendixes, 
The fifth which is made up of 'Remarks on the 
Appendix. Trigrams.' It is shorter than the fourth, 
consisting of only 4a paragraphs, in some of which the 
author rises to a height of thought reached nowhere else 
in these treatises, while several of the others are so silly 
and trivial, that it is difficult, not to say impossible, to believe 
that they are the production of the same man. We find in 
it the earlier and later arrangement of the trigrams, — the 
former, that of Fu-hsi, and the latter, that of king Wan ; their 
names and attributes; the work of God in nature, described 
as a progress through the trigrams ; and finally a distinctive, 
but by no means exhaustive, list of the natural objects, 
symbolised by them. 

It commences with the enigmatic declaration that 

' Anciently, when the sages made the Yi,' (that is, the lineal 

First figures, and the system of divination by 

paragraph, them), ' in order to give mysterious assistance 
to the spiritual Intelligences, they produced (the rules for 
the use of) the divining plant' Perhaps this means no 
more than that the lineal figures were made to ' hold the 
mirror up to nature,' so that men by the study of them 
would understand more of the unseen and spiritual opera- 
tions, to which the phenomena around them were owing, 
than they could otherwise do. 
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The author goes on to speak of the Fu-hst trigrams, and 
passes from them to those of king Wan in paragraph 8. 
That and the following two are very remarkable ; but 
before saying anything of them, I will go on to the 14th, 
which is the only passage that affords any ground for 
saying that there is a mythology in the Yl. It says : — 

'^"^ien is (the symbol of) heaven, and hence is styled father. 
Khwan is (the symbol of) earth, and hence is 

Hr tteYL ° { st y led mother - K * n (shows) the first application 
(of khwan to khlcn), resulting in getting (the 
first of) its male (or undivided lines), and hence we call it the 
oldest son. Sun (shows) a first application (of £Aien to khwan), 
resulting in getting (the first of) its female (or divided lfnes), and 
hence we call it the oldest daughter. Khan (shows) a second 
application (of khwan to kh'itv), and Lf a second (of kiien 
to khwan), resulting in the second son and second daughter. In 
iTan and Tui we have a third application (of khwan to Mien 
and of £Aien to khwan), resulting in the youngest son and 
youngest daughter.' 

From this language has come the fable of a marriage 
between KAien and Khwan, from which resulted the six 
other trigrams, considered as their three sons and three 
daughters ; and it is not to be wondered at, if some men 
of active and. ill-regulated imaginations should see Noah 
and his wife in those two primary trigrams, and in the 
others their three sons and the three sons' wives. Have 
we not in both cases an ogdoad ? But I have looked in 
the paragraph in vain for the notion of a marriage-union 
between heaven and earth. 

It does not treat of the genesis of the other six trigrams by 
the union of the two, but is a rude attempt to explain their 
forms when they were once existing \ According to the 
idea of changes, KAien and Khwan are continually vary- 
ing their forms by their interaction. As here represented, the 

1 This view seems to be in accordance with that of Wu Khing (of the Yuan 
dynasty), as given in the 'Collected Comments' of the Khang-hst edition. The 
editors express their approval of it in preference to the interpretation of £0 
Hst, who understood the whole to refer to the formation of the lineal figures, 
the ' application' being 'the manipulation of the stalks to find the proper line.' 

[16] E 
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other trigrams are not ' produced v by a marriage-union, but 
from the application, literally the seeking, of oneof them — 
of KhwSn as much as of ^TAien — addressed to the other*. 

This way of speaking of the trigrams, moreover, as father 
and mother, sons and daughters, is not so old as Fu-hst ; 
nor have we any real proof that it originated with king 
Wan. It is not of 'the highest antiquity.' It arose some 
time in ' middle antiquity,' and was known in the era of the 
Appendixes ; but it had not prevailed then, nor has it prevailed 
since, to discredit and supersede the older nomenclature. 
We are startled when we come on it in the place which 
it occupies. And there it stands alone. It is not entitled 
to more attention than the two paragraphs that precede 
it, or the eight that follow it, none of which were thought 
by P. Regis worthy to be translated. I have just said that 
it stands ' alone.' Its existence, however, seems to me to 
be supposed in the fourth chapter, paragraphs 28-30, of 
the third Appendix, Section ii ; but there only the trigrams 
of ' the six children ' are mentioned, and nothing is said of 
'the parents.' ATSn, khan, and kan are referred to as 
being yang, and sun, It, and tui as" being yin. What 
is said about them is trifling and fanciful. 

Leaving the question of the mythology of the Yt, of 

which I am myself unable to discover a trace, I now call 

attention to paragraphs 8-10, where the author speaks of 

the work of God in nature in all the year as a progress 

through the trigrams, and as being effected 

God in nature by His Spirit. The description assumes the 

th tn < e U feM Ut P ecunar arrangement of the trigrams, ascribed 

to king Wan, and which I have exhibited 

above, on page 33 s . Father Regis adopts the general view 

1 But the Chinese term Shang *£, often rendered ' produced,' must not be 
pressed, so as to determine the method of production, or the way in which 
one thing comes from another. 

9 The significance of the mythological paragraph is altogether lost in Canon 
McClatchie's version: — 'Khien is Heaven, and hence he is called Father; 
Khwan is Earth, and hence she is called Mother; Kin is the first male, and 
hence he is called the eldest son,' &c. &c. 

* The reader will understand the difference in the two arrangements better 
by a reference to the circular representations of them on Plate IIL 
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of Chinese critics that WSn purposely altered the earlier and 
established arrangement, as a symbol of the disorganisation 
and disorder into which the kingdom had fallen K But it 
is hard to say why a man did something more than 3000 
years ago, when he has not himself said anything about 
it. So far as we can judge from this Appendix, the author 
thought that king WSn altered the existing order and 
position of the trigrams with regard to the cardinal points, 
simply for the occasion, — that he might set forth vividly his 
ideas about the springing, growth, and maturity in the 
vegetable kingdom from the labours of spring to the 
cessation from toil in winter. The marvel is that in doing 
this he brings God upon the scene, and makes Him in the 
various processes of nature the ' all and in all.' 
The 8th paragraph says : — 

'God comes forth in Kin (to his producing work) ; He brings 
(His processes) into full and equal action in Sun; they are mani- 
fested to one another in Lf ; the greatest service is done for Him in 
Khwan; He rejoices in Tui; He struggles in Khien; He is 
comforted and enters into rest in Khan; and he completes (the 
work of) the year in Kan.' 

God is here named Tt, for which P. Regis gives the 
Latin ' Supremus Imperator,' and Canon McClatchie, after 
him, 'the Supreme Emperor.' I contend that 'God* is really 
the correct translation in English of Tf ; but to render it 
here by ' Emperor' would not affect the meaning of the 
paragraph. ATu Hsi says that 'by Tl is intended the Lord 
and Governor of heaven;' and Khung Ying-ta, about five 
centuries earlier than Kb, quotes Wang PI, who died A.D. 

1 E.g. I, 23, 24 : — ' Observant etiam philosophi (lib. 15 Sinicae philosophiae 
Sing-li) principem Win-wang antiquum octo symbolorum, unde aliae ngurae 
omnes pendent, ordinem invertisse ; quo ipsa imperii suis temporibus subversio 
graphice exprimi poterat, mutatis e naturali loco, quern genesis dederat, iis 
quatuor figuris, quae rerum naturalium pugnis ac dissociationibus, quas pos- 
terior labentis anni pars aflerre solet, velut in antecessum, repraesentandis 
idoneae videbantur; v. g. si symbolum — — Lt, ignis, supponatur loco 
symboli z=— SS Khan, aquae, utriusque elementi inordinatio principi visa 
est non minus apta ad significandas ruinas et clades reipublicae male ordinatae, 
quam naturales ab bieme aut imminente aut saeviente rerum generatarum cor- 
ruptiones." See also pp. 67, 68. 

E 2 
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249, to tne effect that ' Tl is the lord who produces (all) 
things, the author of prosperity and increase.' 

I must refer the reader to the translation in the body of 
the volume for the 9th paragraph, which is too long to be 
introduced here. As the 8th speaks directly of God, the 
9th, we are told, ' speaks of all things following Him, from 
spring to winter, from the east to the north, in His progress 
throughout the year.' In words strikingly like those of the 
apostle Paul, when writing his Epistle to the Romans, Wan 
AT^ung-jung (of the Khang-hsi period) and his son, in their 
admirable work called, ' A New Digest of Collected Expla- 
nations of the Yi King,' say: — 'God (Himself) cannot be 
seen ; we see Him in the things (which He produces).' The 
first time I read these paragraphs with some understanding, 
I thought of Thomson's Hymn on the Seasons, and I have 
thought of it in connexion with them a hundred times since. 
Our English poet wrote : — 

'These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter awful Thou!' 

Prudish readers have found fault with some of Thomson's 
expressions, as if they savoured of pantheism. The language 
of the Chinese writer is not open to the same captious 
objection. Without poetic ornament, or swelling phrase 
of any kind, he gives emphatic testimony to God as re- 
newing the face of the earth in spring, and not resting till 
He has crowned the year with His goodness. 

And there is in the passage another thing equally 
wonderful. The 10th paragraph commences: — 'When we 
speak of Spirit, we mean the subtle presence (and operation 
of God) with all things ;' and the writer goes on to illustrate 
this sentiment from the action and influences symbolised 
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by the six 'children,' or minor trigrams, — water and fire, 
thunder and wind, mountains and collections of water. K<x 
Hsi says, that there is that in the paragraph which he does 
not understand. Some Chinese scholars, however, have 
not been far from descrying the light that is in it. Let 
Liang Yin, of our fourteenth century, be adduced as an 
example of them. He says: — 'The spirit here simply 
means God. God is the personality (literally, the body 
or substantiality) of the Spirit ; the Spirit is God in opera- 
tion. He who is lord over and rules all things is God ; 
the subtle presence and operation of God with all things 
is by His Spirit.' The language is in fine accord with the 
definition of shan or spirit, given in the 3rd Appendix, 
Section i, 3 a. 

I wish that the Treatise on the Trigrams had ended with the 
10th paragraph. The writer had gradually risen to a noble 
Concluding elevation of thought from which he plunges 
paragraphs. ; n t a s i 0U gh of nonsensical remarks which 
it would be difficult elsewhere to parallel. I have referred 
on p. 31 to the judgment of P. Regis about them. He could 
not receive them as from Confucius, and did not take the 
trouble to translate them, and transfer them to his own pages. 
My plan required me to translate everything published in 
China as a part of the Yi King ; but I have given my rea- 
sons for doubting whether any portion of these Appendixes 
be really from Confucius. There is nothing that could 
better justify the supercilious disregard with which the 
classical literature of China is frequently treated than to 
insist on the concluding portion of this treatise as being 
from the pencil of its greatest sage. I have dwelt at some 
length on the 14th paragraph, because of its mythological 
semblance ; but among the eight paragraphs that follow it, 
it would be difficult to award the palm for silliness. They 
are descriptive of the eight trigrams, and each one enu- 
merates a dozen or more objects of which its subject is 
symbolical. The writer must have been fond of and familiar 
with horses. KAien, the symbol properly of heaven, suggests 
to him the idea of a good horse ; an old horse ; a lean horse ; 
and a piebald. Afan, the symbol of thunder, suggests the 
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idea of a good neigher ; of the horse with white hind-legs ; 
of the prancing horse ; and of one with a white star in his 
forehead. Khan, the symbol of water, suggests the idea 
of the horse with an elegant spine; of one with a high 
spirit ; of one with a drooping head ; and of one with a 
shambling step. The reader will think he has had enough 
of these symbolisings of the trigrams. I cannot believe 
that the earlier portions and this concluding portion of 
the treatise were by the same author. If there were any 
evidence that paragraphs 8 to 10 were by Confucius, I 
should say that they were worthy, even more than worthy, 
of him ; what follows is mere drivel. Horace's picture 
faintly pourtrays the inconsistency between the parts : — 
'Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.' 

In reviewing the second of these Appendixes, I was led 
to speak of the original significance of the trigrams, in 
opposition to the views of some Chinese who pretend that 
they can find in them the physical truths discovered by the 
researches of western science. May I not say now, after 
viewing the phase of them presented in these paragraphs, 
that they were devised simply as aids to divination, and 
partook of the unreasonableness and uncertainty belonging 
to that? 

9. The sixth Appendix is the Treatise on the Sequence 
of the Hexagrams, to which allusion has been made more 
The sixth t^ an once. It is not necessary to dwell on 
Appendix, ft a t length. King Wan, it has been seen, 
gave a name to each hexagram, expressive of the idea — 
some moral, social, or political truth — which he wished 
to set forth by means of it ; and this name enters very 
closely into its interpretation. The author of this treatise 
endeavours to explain the meaning of the name, and also 
the sequence of the figures, or how it is that the idea of 
the one leads on to that of the next. Yet the reader must 
not expect to find in the 64 a chain 'of linked sweetness 
long drawn out.' The connexion between any two is 
generally sufficiently close; but on the whole the essays, 
which I have said they form, resemble ' a heap of orient 
pearls at random strung.' The changeableness of human 
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affairs is a topic never long absent from the writer's mind. 
He is firmly persuaded that 'the fashion of the world 
passeth away.' Union is sure to give place to separation, 
and by and by that separation will issue in re-union. 

There is nothing in the treatise to suggest anything 
about its authorship ; and as the reader will see from the 
notes, we are perplexed occasionally by meanings given 
to the names that differ from the meanings in the Text. 
10. The last and least Appendix is the seventh, called 
The seventh 3& Kwa A" wan, or 'Treatise on the Lineal 
Appendix. Figures taken promiscuously,' — not with re- 
gard to any sequence, but as they approximate, or are 
opposed, to one another in meaning. It is in rhyme, more- 
over, and this, as much as the meaning, determined, no 
doubt, the grouping of the hexagrams. The student will 
learn nothing of value from it ; it is more a 'jeu d'esprit ' 
than anything else. 
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TEXT. SECTION I. 
I. The AToten Hexagram. 



Explanation of the entire figure by king W5n. 
KA'ien (represents) what is great and originating, 
penetrating, advantageous, correct and firm. 

Explanation of the separate lines by the duke of .fiau. 
i. In the first (or lowest) line, undivided, (we see 
its subject as) the dragon lying hid (in the deep). 
It is not the time for active doing. 

2. In the second line, undivided, (we see its sub- 
ject as) the dragon appearing in the field. It will 
be advantageous to meet with the great man. 

3. In the third line, undivided, (we see its subject 
as) the superior man active and vigilant all the day, 
and in the evening still careful and apprehensive. 
(The position is) dangerous, but there will be no 
mistake. 

4. In the fourth line, undivided, (we see its sub- 
ject as the dragon looking) as if he were leaping up, 
but still in the deep. There will be no mistake. 

5. In the fifth line, undivided, (we see its subject 
as) the dragon on the wing in the sky. It will be 
advantageous to meet with the great man. 
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*~T ,, . 6- In the sixth (or topmost) line, undivided, (we 
AMtv-'.^-* ; '^ '"see its subject as) the dragon exceeding the proper 
limits. There will be occasion for repentance. 

7. (The lines of this hexagram are all strong and 
undivided, as appears from) the use of the number 
nine. If the host of dragons (thus) appearing were 
to divest themselves of their heads, there would be 
good fortune. 

The Text under each hexagram consists of one paragraph by 
king Wan, explaining the figure as a whole, and of six (in the 
case of hexagrams 1 and 2, of seven) paragraphs by the duke of 
K&m, explaining the individual lines. The explanatory notices 
introduced above to this effect will not be repeated. A double 
space will be used to mark off the portion of king Wan from that 
of his son. 

Each hexagram consists of two of the trigrams of Fu-hst, the 
lower being called 'the inner,' and the one above ' the outer.' The 
lines, however, are numbered from one to six, commencing with 
the lowest. To denote the number of it and of the sixth line, the 
terms for 'commencing' and 'topmost' are used. The inter- 
mediate lines are simply ' second,' ' third,' &c. As the lines must 
be either whole or divided, technically called strong and weak, 
yang and yin, this distinction is indicated by the application to 
them of the numbers nine and six. All whole lines are nine, all 
divided lines, six. 

Two explanations have been proposed of this application of 
these numbers. The Kh\en trigram, it is said, contains 3 strokes 
( ■ ), and the Khwan 6 (=EE =E). But the yang contains 
the yin in itself, and its representative number will be 3 + 6=9, 
while the yin, not containing the yang, will only have its own 
number or 6. This explanation, entirely arbitrary, is now deservedly 
abandoned. The other is based on the use of the ' four Hsiang,' 
or emblematic figures ( the great or old yang, ~~ *~ 

the young yang, = =: the old yin, and — - the young 

yin). To these are assigned (by what process is unimportant for 
our present purpose) the numbers 9, 8, 7, 6. They were 'the old 
yang,' represented by 9, and 'the old yin,' represented by 6, that, 
in the manipulation of the stalks to form new diagrams, determined 
the changes of figure; and so 9 and 6 came to be used as the 
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II. The KhwAn Hexagram. 




Khwan (represents) what is great and originating, 
penetrating, advantageous, correct and having the 
firmness of a mare. When the superior man (here 

names of a yang line and a yin line respectively. This explana- 
tion is now universally acquiesced in. The nomenclature of first 
nine, nine two, &c, or first six, six two, &c, however, is merely a 
jargon ; and I have preferred to use, instead of it, in the translation, 
in order to describe the lines, the names 'undivided* and 'divided.' 

I. Does king Wan ascribe four attributes here to A^ien, or 
only two ? According to Appendix IV, always by Chinese writers 
assigned to Confucius, he assigns four, corresponding to the princi- 
ples of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and knowledge in 
man's nature. A*u Hsi held that he assigned only two, and that 
we should translate, ' greatly penetrating,' and 'requires to be correct 
and firm/ two responses in divination. Up and down throughout 
the Text of the 64 hexagrams, we often find the characters thus 
coupled together. Both interpretations are possible. I have 
followed what is accepted as the view of Confucius. It would take 
pages to give a tithe of what has been written in justification of it, 
and to reconcile it with the other. 

'The dragon* is the symbol employed by the duke of A"au 
to represent 'the superior man' and especially 'the great man,' 
exhibiting the virtues or attributes characteristic of heaven. The 
creature's proper home is in the water, but it can disport itself on 
the land, and also fly and soar aloft. It has been from the earliest 
time the emblem with the Chinese of the highest dignity and wis- 
dom, of sovereignty and sagehood, the combination of which con- 
stitutes ' the great man.' One emblem runs through the lines of 
many of the hexagrams as here. 

But the dragon appears in the sixth line as going beyond the 
proper limits. The ruling-sage has gone through all the sphere 
in which he is called on to display his attributes ; it is time for 
him to relax. The line should not be always pulled tight ; the 
bow should not be always kept drawn. The unchanging use 
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intended) has to make any movement, if he take the 
initiative, he will go astray ; if he follow, he will find 
his (proper) lord. The advantageousness will be 
seen in his getting friends in the south-west, and 
losing friends in the north-east. If he rest in cor- 
rectness and firmness, there will be good fortune. 

i. In the first line, divided, (we see its subject) 
treading on hoarfrost The strong ice will come 
(by and by). 

2. The second line, divided, (shows the attribute 
of) being straight, square (> and great. (Its opera- 
tion), without repeated efforts, will be in every 
respect advantageous. 

3. The third line, divided, (shows its subject) 
keeping his excellence under restraint, but firmly 
maintaining it. If he should have occasion to en- 
gage in the king's service, though he will not claim 
the success (for himself), he will bring affairs to a 
good issue. 

4. The fourth line, divided, (shows the symbol 
of) a sack tied up. There will be no ground for 
blame or for praise. 

5. The fifth line, divided, (shows) the yellow 
lower garment. There will be great good fortune. 

of force will give occasion for repentance. The moral meaning 
found in the line is that ' the high shall be abased/ 

The meaning given to the supernumerary paragraph is the opposite 
of that of paragraph 6. The ' host of dragons without their heads ' 
would give us the next hexagram, or Kh wan, made up of six divided 
lines. Force would have given place to submission, and haughtiness 
to humility ; and the result would be good fortune. Such at least 
is the interpretation of the paragraph given in a narrative of the 
3o-Awan under b.c. 513. For further explanation of the duke of 
ATau's meaning, see Appendixes II and IV. 
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6. The sixth line, divided, (shows) dragons fight- 
ing in the wild. Their blood is purple and yellow. 

7. (The lines of this hexagram are all weak and 
divided, as appears from) the use of the number 
six. If those (who are thus represented) be per- 
petually correct and firm, advantage will arise. 

II. The same attributes are here ascribed to Khwan, as in the 
former hexagram to -ff^ien ; — but with a difference. The figure^, 
made up of six divided lines, expresses the ideal of subordination »- 
and docility. The superior man, represented by it, must not take 
the initiative ; and by follow ing he will find his lord, — the subject^ 
that is of KAien. Again, the correctness and firmness is defined to 
be that of ' a mare,' ' docile and strong,' but a creature for the 
service of man. That it is not the sex of the animal which the 
writer has chiefly in mind is plain from the immediate mention 
of the superior man, and his lord. 

That superior man will seek to bring his friends along with him- 
self to serve his ruler. But according to the arrangement of the 
trigrams by king Wan, the place of Khwan is in the south-west, 
while the opposite quarter is occupied by the yang trigram Kan, 
as in Figure 2, Plate III. All that this portion of the Th wan says 
is an instruction to the subject of the hexagram to seek for others 
of the same principles and tendencies with himself to serve their 
common lord. But in quietness and firmness will be his strength. 

The symbolism of the lines is various. Paragraph 2 presents to 
us the earth itself, according to the Chinese conception of it, as a 
great cube. To keep his excellence under restraint, as in para- 
graph 3, is the part of a minister or officer, seeking not his own 
glory, but that of his ruler. Paragraph 4 shows its subject exer- 
cising a still greater restraint on himself than in paragraph 3. 
There is an interpretation of the symbolism of paragraph 5 in 
a narrative of the 3° A!wan, under the 1 2th year of duke Khio, 
b.c. 530. 'Yellow' is one of the five 'correct' colours, and the 
colour of the earth. ' The lower garment ' is a symbol of humility. 
N The fifthjingjs the_sea_t of honour. If its occupant possess the 
qualities indicated, he will be greatly fortunate. 

See the note on the sixth line of hexagram 1. What is there 
said to be 'beyond the proper limits' takes place here 'in the wild.' 
The humble subject of the divided line is transformed into a 
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III. The A'un Hexagram. 



A'un (indicates that in the case which it pre- 
supposes) there will be great progress and success, 
and the advantage will come from being correct and 
firm. (But) any movement in advance should not 
be (lightly) undertaken. There will be advantage 
in appointing feudal princes. 

i. The first line, undivided, shows the difficulty 
(its subject has) in advancing. It will be advanta- 
geous for him to abide correct and firm; advan- 
tageous (also) to be made a feudal ruler. 

2. The second line, divided, shows (its subject) 
distressed and obliged to return ; (even) the horses 
of her chariot (also) seem to be retreating. (But) 
not by a spoiler (is she assailed), but by one who 
seeks her to be his wife. The young lady maintains 
her firm correctness, and declines a union. After 
ten years she will be united, and have children. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one following 
the deer without (the guidance of) the forester, and 
only finding himself in the midst of the forest. The 
superior man, acquainted with the secret risks, 
thinks it better to give up the chase. If he went 
forward, he would regret it. 

dragon, and fights with the true dragon, the subject of the undivided 
line. They fight and bleed, and their blood is of the colour proper to 
heaven or the sky, and the colour proper to the earth. Paragraph 7 
supposes that the hexagram Khwan should become changed into 
Khicxi ; — the result of which would be good. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows (its subject 
as a lady), the horses of whose chariot appear in 
retreat. She seeks, however, (the help of) him who 
seeks her to be his wife. Advance will be fortu- 
nate ; all will turn out advantageously. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the difficulties 
in the way of (its subject's) dispensing the rich 
favours that might be expected from him. With firm- 
ness and correctness there will be good fortune in 
small things ; (even) with them in great things there 
will be evil. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows (its subject) 
with the horses of his chariot obliged to retreat, and 
weeping tears of blood in streams. 

III. The character called lun is pictorial, and was intended 
to show us how a plant struggles with difficulty out of the earth, 
rising gradually above the surface. This difficulty, marking the 
first stages in the growth of a plant, is used to symbolise the 
struggles that mark the rise of a state out of a condition of disorder, 
consequent on a great revolution. The same thing is denoted by 
the combination of the trigrams that form the figure ; — as will be 
seen in the notes on it under Appendix II. 

I have introduced within parentheses, in the translation, the words 
'in the case which the hexagram presupposes.' It is necessary to 
introduce them. King Wan and his son wrote, as they did in every 
hexagram, with reference to. a particular state of affairs which they 
had in mind. This was the unspoken text which controlled and ^ 
directed all their writing ; and the student must try to get hold of 
this, if he would make his way with comfort and success through 
the Yf. Wan saw the social and political world around him in 
great disorder, hard to be remedied. But he had faith in himself v 
and the destinies of his House. Let there be prudence and caution, 
with unswerving adherence to the right ; let the government of the ' 
different states be entrusted to good and able men: — then all 
would be well. 

The first line is undivided, showing the strength of its subject. 
He will be capable of action, and his place in the trigram of 
mobility will the more dispose him to it But above him is the 
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IV. The MXng Hexagram. 



Mang (indicates that in the case which it pre- 
supposes) there will be progress and success. I do 
not (go and) seek' the youthful and inexperienced, 

trigram of peril ; and the lowest line of that, to which especially he 
must look for response and co-operation, is divided and weak. 
Hence arise the ideas of difficulty in advancing, the necessity of 
caution, and the advantage of his being clothed with authority. 

To the subject of the second line, divided, advance is still more 

difficult. He is weak in himself; he is pressed by the subject of 

the strong line below him. But happily that subject, though strong, 

is correct ; and above in the fifth line, in the place of authority, is 

the strong one, union with whom and the service of whom should 

be the objects pursued. All these circumstances suggested to the 

duke of ATau the idea of a young lady, sought in marriage by a 

'strong wooer, when marriage was unsuitable, rejecting him, and 

' finally, after ten years, marrying a more suitable, the only suitable, 

' match for her. 

The third line is divided, not central, and the number of its 
place is appropriate to the occupancy of a strong line. All these 
things should affect the symbolism of the line. But the outcome 
of the whole hexagram being good, the superior man sees the imme- 
diate danger and avoids it. 

The subject of the fourth line, the first of the upper trigram, has 
recourse to the strong suitor of line i, the first of the lower trigram ; 
and with his help is able to cope with the difficulties of the position, 
and go forward. 

The subject of the fifth line is in the place of authority, and 
should show himself a ruler, dispensing benefits on a great scale. 
But he is in the very centre of the trigram denoting perilousness, 
and line a, which responds to 5, is weak. Hence arises the sym- 
bolism, and great things should not be attempted. 

The sixth line is weak ; the third responding to it is also weak ; 
it is at the extremity of peril ; the game is up. What can remain 
for its subject in such a case but terror and abject weeping ? 
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but he comes and seeks me. When he shows (the 
sincerity that marks) the first recourse to divination, 
I instruct him. If he apply a second and third time, 
that is troublesome ; and I do not instruct the 
troublesome. There will be advantage in being firm 
and correct. 

1. The first line, divided, (has respect to) the 
dispelling of ignorance. It will be advantageous 
to use punishment (for that purpose), and to re- 
move the shackles (from the mind). But going 
on in that way (of punishment) will give occasion 
for regret. 

2. The second line, undivided, (shows its subject) 
exercising forbearance with the ignorant, in which 
there will be good fortune; and admitting (even 
the goodness of women, which will also be fortunate. 
(He may be described also as) a son able to (sustain 
the burden of) his family. 

3. The third line, divided, (seems to say) that 
one should not marry a woman whose emblem it 
might be, for that, when she sees a man of wealth, 
she will not keep her person from him, and in no 
wise will advantage come from her. 

4. The fourth line, divided, (shows its subject as 
if) bound in chains of ignorance. There will be 
occasion for regret. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject as 
a simple lad without experience. There will be 
good fortune. 

6. In the topmost line, undivided, we see one 
smiting the ignorant (youth). But no advantage 

[16] F 
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will come from doing him an injury. Advantage 
would come from warding off injury from him. 



IV. As ATun shows us plants struggling from beneath the sur- 
face, Mang suggests to us the small and undeveloped appearance 
which they then present ; and hence it came to be the symbol of 
youthful inexperience and ignorance. The object of the hexagram 
is to show how such a condition should be dealt with by the parent 
and ruler, whose authority and duty are represented by the second 
and sixth, the two undivided lines. All between the first and last 
sentences of the Thwan must be taken as an oracular response 
received by the party divining on the subject of enlightening the 
youthful ignorant This accounts for its being more than usually 
enigmatical, and for its being partly rhythmical. See Appendix I, 
in loc. 

The subject of the first line, weak, and at the bottom of the 
figure, is in the grossest ignorance. Let him be punished. If 
punishment avail to loosen the shackles and manacles from the 
mind, well ; if not, and punishment be persevered with, the effect 
will be bad. 

On the subject of the second line, strong, and in the central 
place, devolves the task of enlightening the ignorant ; and we have 
him discharging it with forbearance and humility. In proof of his 
generosity, it is said that ' he receives,' or learns from, even weak 
and ignorant women. He appears also as 'a son' taking the place 
of his father. 

The third line is weak, and occupies an odd place belonging 
properly to an undivided line ; nor is its place in the centre. All 
these things give the subject of it so bad a character. 

The fourth line is far from both the second and sixth, and can 
get no help from its correlate, — the first line, weak as itself. What 
good can be done with or by the subject of it ? 

The fifth line is in the place of honour, and has for its correlate 
the strong line in the second place. Being weak in itself, it is 
taken as the symbol of a simple lad, willing to be taught. 

The topmost line is strong, and in the highest place. It is 
natural, but unwise, in him to use violence in carrying on his 
educational measures. A better course is suggested to him. 
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V. The HsO Hexagram. 



Hsu intimates that, with the sincerity which is 
declared in it, there will be brilliant success. With 
firmness there will be good fortune; and it will be 
advantageous to cross the great stream. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
waiting in the distant border. It will be well for 
him constantly to maintain (the purpose thus shown), 
in which case there will be no error. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
waiting on the sand (of the mountain stream). He 
will (suffer) the small (injury of) being spoken 
(against), but in the end there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject in 
the mud (close by the stream). He thereby invites 
the approach of injury. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
waiting in (the place of) blood. But he will get 
out of the cavern. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
waiting amidst the appliances of a feast. Through 
his firmness and correctness there will be good 
fortune. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
entered into the cavern. (But) there are three 
guests coming, without being urged, (to his help). 

F 2 
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If he receive them respectfully, there will be good 
fortune in the end. 

V. Hsfl means waiting. Strength confronted by peril might be 
i expected to advance boldly and at once to struggle with it ; but it 
takes the wiser plan of waiting till success is sure. This is the 
i lesson of the hexagram. That ' sincerity is declared in it' is proved 
from the fifth line in the position of honour and authority, central, 
itself undivided and in an odd place. In such a case, nothing but 
firm correctness is necessary to great success. 
^ ' Going through a great stream,' an expression frequent in the Yi, 
may mean undertaking hazardous enterprises, or encountering 
great difficulties, without any special reference ; but more natural 
is it to understand by 'the great stream' the Yellow river, which the 
lords of Aau must cross in a revolutionary movement against the 
dynasty of Yin and its tyrant. The passage of it by king Wu, the 
son of Win in b.c i 122, was certainly one of the greatest deeds in 
the history of China. It was preceded also by long ' waiting,' till 
the time of assured success came. 

' The border ' under line 1 means the frontier territory of the 
state. There seems no necessity for such a symbolism. 'The sand' 
and ' the mud ' are appropriate with reference to the watery defile ; 
but it is different with ' the border.' The subject of the line appears 
at work in his distant fields, not thinking of anything but his daily 
work ; and he is advised to abide in that state and mind. 

' The sand ' of paragraph 2 suggests a nearer approach to the 
defile, but its subject is still self-restrained and waiting. I do 
not see what suggests the idea of his suffering from ' the strife of 
tongues.' 

In paragraph 3 the subject is on the brink of the stream. His 
advance to that position has provoked resistance, which may result 
in his injury. 

Line 4 has passed from the inner to the upper trigram, and 
entered on the scene of danger and strife ; — 'into the place of blood.' 
Its subject is 'weak and in the correct place for him;' he therefore 
retreats and escapes from the cavern, where he was engaged with 
his enemy. 

Line 5 is strong and central, and in its correct place, being that 
of honour. All good qualities therefore belong to the subject of 
it, who has triumphed, and with firmness will triumph still more. 

Line 6 is weak, and has entered deeply into the defile and its 
caverns. What will become of its subject? His correlate is the 
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VI. The Sung Hexagram. 



Sung intimates how, though there is sincerity in 
one's contention, he will yet meet with opposition 
and obstruction ; but if he cherish an apprehensive 
caution, there will be good fortune, while, if he must 
prosecute the contention to the (bitter) end, there 
will be evil. It will be advantageous to see the 
great man ; it will not be advantageous to cross the 
great stream. 

1. The first line, divided, shows its subject not 
perpetuating the matter about which (the contention 
is). He will suffer the small (injury) of being spoken 
against, but the end will be fortunate. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
unequal to the contention. If he retire and keep 
concealed (where) the inhabitants of his city are 
(only) three hundred families, he will fall into no 
mistake. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
keeping in the old place assigned for his support, 
and firmly correct. Perilous as the position is, there 
will be good fortune in the end. Should he per- 

strong line 3 below, which comes with its two companions to his 
help. If they are respectfully received, that help will prove effectual. 
P. Regis tries to find out a reference in these ' three guests ' to 
three princes who distinguished themselves by taking part with .ffau 
in its struggle with Yin or Shang; see vol. i, pp. 279-282. I dare 
not be so confident of any historical reference. 
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chance engage in the king's business, he will' not 
(claim the merit of) achievement. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
unequal to the contention. He returns to (the 
study of Heaven's) ordinances, changes (his wish to 
contend), and rests in being firm and correct. There 
will be good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
contending ; — and with great good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows how its 
subject may have the leathern belt conferred on 
him (by the sovereign), and thrice it shall be taken 
from him in a morning. 



VI. We have strength in the upper trigram, as if to regulate and 
control the lower, and peril in that lower as if looking out for an 
opportunity to assail the upper ; or, as it may be represented, we 
have one's self in a state of peril matched against strength from 
without All this is supposed to give the idea of contention or 
strife. But the undivided line in the centre of Khan is emblematic 
of sincerity, and gives a character to the whole figure. An individual, 
so represented, will be very wary, and have good fortune ; but 
strife is bad, and if persevered in even by such a one, the effect will 
be evil. The fifth line, undivided, in an odd place, and central, 
serves as a representative of ' the great man,' whose agency is sure 
to be good ; but the topmost line being also strong, and with its 
two companions, riding as it were, on the trigram of peril, its action 
is likely to be too rash for a great enterprise. See the treatise on 
the Thwan, in loc. 

The subject of line 1 is weak and at the bottom of the figure. 
He may suffer a little in the nascent strife, but will let it drop ; 
and the effect will be good. 

Line a represents one who is strong, and has the rule of the 
lower trigram ; — he has the mind for strife, and might be expected 
to engage in it. But his strength is weakened by being in an even 
place, and he is no match for his correlate in line 5, and therefore 
retreats. A town or city with only three hundred families is said 
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VII. The Sze Hexagram. 



Sze indicates how, in the case which it supposes, 
with firmness and correctness, and (a leader of) age 

to be very small. That the subject of the line should retire to so 
insignificant a place is further proof of his humility. 

Line 3 is weak and in an odd place. Its subject therefore is not 
equal to strive, but withdraws from the arena. Even if forced into 
it, he will keep himself in the background; — and be safe. 'He 
keeps in the old place assigned for his support' is, literally, 
'He eats his old virtue;' meaning that he lives in and on the 
appanage assigned to him for his services. 

Line 4 is strong, and not in the centre ; so that we are to con- 
ceive of its subject as having a mind to strive. But immediately 
above it is line 5, the symbol of the ruler, and with him it is hope- 
less to strive ; immediately below is 3, weak, and out of its proper 
place, incapable of maintaining a contention. Its proper correlate 
is the lowest line, weak, and out of its proper place, from whom 
little help can come. Hence its subject takes the course indicated, 
which leads to good fortune. 
Line 5 has every circumstance in favour of its subject. 
Line 6 is strong and able to contend successfully ; but is there 
to be no end of striving? Persistence in it is sure to end in defeat 
and disgrace. The contender here might receive a reward from the 
king for his success; but if he received it thrice in a morning, 
thrice it would be taken from him again. As to the nature of the 
reward here given, see on the Li K\, X, ii, 32. 

P. Regis explains several of the expressions in the Text, both in 
the Thwan and the Hsiang, from the history of king Wan and his 
son king Wu. Possibly his own circumstances may have suggested to 
Wan some of the Thwan; and his course in avoiding a direct colli- 
sion with the tyrant ShSu, and Wu's subsequent exploits may have 
been in the mind of the duke of Aau. Some of the sentiments, 
however, cannot be historically explained. They are general pro- 
tests against all contention and strife. 
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and experience, there will be good fortune and no 
error. 

i. The first line, divided, shows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). 
If these be not good, there will be evil. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) 
in the midst of the host. There will be good for- 
tune and no error. The king has thrice conveyed 
to him the orders (of his favour). 

3. The third line, divided, shows how the host 
may, possibly, have many inefficient leaders. There 
will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows the host in 
retreat. There is no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, 
which it will be advantageous to seize (and destroy). 
In that case there will be no error. If the oldest 
son leads the host, and younger men (idly occupy 
offices assigned to them), however firm and correct 
he may be, there will be evil. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows the great 
ruler delivering his charges, (appointing some) to be 
rulers of states, and others to undertake the head- 
ship of clans ; but small men should not be employed 
(in such positions). 

VII. The conduct of military expeditions in a feudal kingdom, 
and we may say, generally, is denoted by the hexagram Sze. 
Referring to Appendixes I and II for an explanation of the way in 
which the combination of lines in it is made out to suggest the idea 
of an army, and that idea being assumed, it is easy to see how the 
undivided line in the second place should be interpreted of the 
general, who is responded to by the divided line in the fifth and 
royal place. Thus entire trust is reposed in him. He is strong 
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VIII. The PI Hexagram. 



P! indicates that (under the conditions which it 
supposes) there is good fortune. But -let (the prin- 
cipal party intended in it) re-examine himself, (as if) 

and correct, and his enterprises will be successful. He is denomi- 
nated £ang s an, * an old, experienced man.' 

' The rules,' it is said, ' are twofold ; — first, that the war be for a • 
righteous end ; and second, that the manner of conducting it, v 
especially at the outset, be right.' But how this and the warning 
in the conclusion should both follow from the divided line being 
in the first place, has not been sufficiently explained. 

How line 2 comes to be the symbol of the general in command 
of the army has been shown above on the Thwan. The orders of 
the king thrice conveyed to him are to be understood of his appoint- 
ment to the command, and not of any rewards conferred on him 
as a tribute to his merit. Nor is stress to be laid on the ' thrice.' 
'It does not mean that the appointment came to him three 
times ; but that it was to him exclusively, and with the entire con- 
fidence of the king.' 

The symbolism of line 3 is very perplexing. P. Regis translates 
it: — 'Milites videntur deponere sarcinas in curribus. 
Male.' Canon McClatchie has: — 'Third-six represents soldiers as it 
were lying dead in their baggage carts, and is unlucky.' To the same 
effect was my own translation of the paragraph, nearly thirty years 
ago. But the third line, divided, cannot be forced to have such an 
indication. The meaning I have now given is more legitimate, 
taken character by character, and more in harmony with the scope of 
the hexagram. The subject of line 2 is the one proper leader of the 
host. But line 3 is divided and weak, and occupies the place of a 
strong line, as if its subject had perversely jumped over two, and 
perched himself above it to take the command. This interpretation 
also suits better in the 5th paragraph. 

Line 4 is weak and not central ; and therefore ' to retreat ' is 
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by divination, whether his virtue be great, uninter- 
mitting, and firm. If it be so, there will be no 
error. Those who have not rest will then come to 
him ; and with those who are (too) late in coming it 
will be ill. 

i. The first line, divided, shows its subject seek- 
ing by his sincerity to win the attachment of his 
object. There will be no error. Let (the breast) 
be full of sincerity as an earthenware vessel is of 
its contents, and it will in the end bring other 
advantages. 

2. In the second line, divided, we see the move- 
ment towards union and attachment proceeding 
from the inward (mind). With firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. 

3. In the third line, divided, we see its subject 
seeking for union with such as ought not to be 
associated with. 

4. In the fourth line, divided, we see its subject 



natural for its subject. But its place is even, and proper for a 
divided line ; and the retreat will be right in the circumstances. 

In line 5 we seem to have an intimation of the important truth 
that only defensive war, or war waged by the rightful authority to 
put down rebellion and lawlessness, is right. ' The birds in the 
fields' symbolise parties attacking for plunder. The fifth line 
symbolises the chief authority, — the king, who is weak, or 
humble, and in the centre, and cedes the use of all his power to 
the general symbolised by line 2. The subject of 2 is ' the oldest 
son.' Those of three and four are supposed to be ' the younger 
brother and son,' that is, the younger men, who would cause evil if 
admitted to share the command. 

The lesson on the topmost line is true and important, but the 
critics seem unable to deduce it from the nature of the line, as 
divided and in the sixth place. 
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seeking for union with the one beyond himself. With 
firm correctness there will be good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, affords the most illus- 
trious instance of seeking union and attachment. 
(We seem to see in it) the king urging his pursuit 
of the game (only) in three directions, and allowing 
the escape of all the animals before him, while the 
people of his towns do not warn one another (to 
prevent it). There will be good fortune. 

6. In the topmost line, divided, we see one seek- 
ing union and attachment without having taken the 
first step (to such an end). There will be evil. 

VIII. The idea of union between the different members and 
classes of a state, and how it can be secured, is the subject of the 
hexagram Pi. The whole line occupying the fifth place, or that of 
authority, in the hexagram, represents the ruler to whom the subjects 
of all the other lines offer a ready submission. According to the 
general rules for the symbolism of the lines, the second line is the 
correlate of the fifth ; but all the other lines are here made subject 
to that fifth ; — which is also a law of the Yi, according to the ' Daily 
Lecture.' To me it has the suspicious look of being made for the 
occasion. The harmony of union, therefore, is to be secured by 
the sovereign authority of one ; but he is warned to see to it that 
his virtue be what will beseem his place, and subjects are warned 
not to delay to submit to him. 

Where does the ' sincerity ' predicated of the subject of line 1 
come from ? The ' earthenware vessel ' is supposed to indicate its 
plain, unadorned character; but there is nothing in the position 
and nature of the line, beyond the general idea in the figure, to 
suggest the attribute. 

Line 2 is the proper correlate of 5. Its position in the centre 
of the inner or lower trigram agrees with the movement of its 
subject as proceeding from the inward mind. 

Line 3 is weak, not in the centre, nor in its correct place. The 
lines above and below it are both weak. All these things are sup- 
posed to account for what is said on it 

'The one beyond himself in line 4 is the ruler or king, who is 
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IX. The HsiAo Kiit Hexagram. 



Hsiao >Ou indicates that (under its conditions) 
there will be progress and success. (We see) dense 
clouds, but no rain coming from our borders in the 
west. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject re- 
turning and pursuing his own course. What mistake 
should he fall into ? There will be good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject, 
by the attraction (of the former line), returning (to 
the proper course). There will be good fortune. 

the subject of 5, and with whom union ought to be sought. The 
divided line, moreover, is in a place proper to it. If its subject be 
firm and correct, there will be good fortune. 

The subject of line 5 is the king, who must be the centre of 
union. The ancient kings had their great hunting expeditions 
in the different seasons ; and that of each season had its peculiar 
rules. But what is stated here was common to all. When the 
beating was completed, and the shooting was ready to commence, 
one side of the enclosure into which the game had been driven was 
left open and unguarded; — a proof of the royal benevolence, which 
did not want to make an end of all the game. So well known and 
understood is this benevolence of the model king of the hexagram, 
that all his people try to give it effect. Thus the union contemplated 
is shown to be characterised by mutual confidence and appreciation 
in virtue and benevolence. 

A weak line being in the 6th place, which is appropriate to it, its 
subject is supposed to be trying to promote union among and with 
the subjects of the lines below. It is too late. The time is past. 
Hence it is symbolised as ' without a head,' that is, as not having 
taken the first step, from which its acdon should begin, and go 
on to the end. 
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3. The third line, undivided, suggests the idea 
of a carriage, the strap beneath which has been 
removed, or of a husband and wife looking on each 
other with averted eyes. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
possessed of sincerity. The danger of bloodshed is 
thereby averted, and his (ground for) apprehension 
dismissed. There will be no mistake. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
possessed of sincerity, and drawing others to unite 
with him. Rich in resources, he employs his neigh- 
bours (in the same cause with himself). 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows how the 
rain has fallen, and the (onward progress) is stayed ; 
— (so) must we value the full accumulation of the 
virtue (represented by the upper trigram). But a 
wife (exercising restraint), however firm and correct 
she may be, is in a position of peril, (and like) the 
moon approaching to the full. If the superior man 
prosecute his measures (in such circumstances), there 
will be evil. 

IX. The name Hsiio Khh is interpreted as meaning 'small 
restraint' The idea of ' restraint ' having once been determined 
on as that to be conveyed by the figure, it is easily made out that 
the restraint must be small, for its representative is the divided line 
in the fourth place ; and the check given by that to all the undivided 
lines cannot be great. Even if we suppose, as many critics do, 
that all the virtue of that upper trigram Sun is concentrated in its 
first line, the attribute ascribed to Sun is that of docile flexibility, 
which cannot long be successful against the strength emblemed by 
the lower trigram Kh\zn. The restraint therefore is small, and in 
the end there will be ' progress and success.' 

The second sentence of the Thwan contains indications of the 
place, time, and personality of the writer which it seems possible 
to ascertain. The fief of K&a was the western portion of the 
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L i 



X. The Li Hexagram. 



i (Li suggests the idea of) one treading on the tail 

{ ; of a tiger, which does not bite him. There will be 
/] progress and success. 

kingdom of Yin or Shang, the China of the twelfth century b. c, the 
era of king Wan. Rain coming and moistening the ground is the 
cause of the beauty and luxuriance of the vegetable world, and 
the emblem of the blessings flowing from good training and good 
government. Here therefore in the west, the hereditary territory 
of the house of Kka, are blessings which might enrich the whole 
kingdom ; but they are somehow restrained. The dense clouds do 
not empty their stores. 

P. Regis says : — ' To declare openly that no rain fell from the 
heavens long covered with dense clouds over the great tract of 
country, which stretched from the western border to the court and 
on to the eastern sea, was nothing else but leaving it to all thought- 
ful minds to draw the conclusion that the family of Wan was 
as worthy of the supreme seat as that of Shau, the tyrant, however 
ancient, was unworthy of it (vol. i, p. 356).' The intimation is not 
put in the Text, however, so clearly as by P. Regis. 

Line 1 is undivided, the first line of Allien, occupying its proper 
place. Its subject, therefore, notwithstanding the check of line 4, 
resumes his movement, and will act according to his strong nature, 
. and go forward. 

Line 2 is also strong, and though an even place is not appropriate 
to it, that place being central, its subject will make common cause 
with the subject of line 1 ; and there will be good fortune. 

Line 3, though strong, and in a proper place, yet not being 
in the centre, is supposed to be less able to resist the restraint 
of line 4 ; and hence it has the ill omens that are given. 

The subject of line 4, one weak line against all the strong lines 
of the hexagram, might well expect wounds, and feel apprehension 
in trying to restrain the others ; but it is in its proper place ; it 
is the first line also of Sun, whose attribute is docile flexibility. 
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i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
treading his accustomed path. If he go forward, 
there will be no error. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
treading the path that is level and easy; — a quiet 
and solitary man, to whom, if he be firm and correct, 
there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows a one-eyed man 
(who thinks he) can see; a lame man (who thinks 
he) can walk well; one who treads on the tail of 
a tiger and is bitten. (All this indicates) ill fortune. 
We have a (mere) bravo acting the part of a great 
ruler. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
treading on the tail of a tiger. He becomes full of 
apprehensive caution, and in the end there will be 
good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the resolute 
tread of its subject. Though he be firm and correct, 
there will be peril. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, tells us to look at 
(the whole course) that is trodden, and examine the 

The strong lines are moved to sympathy and help, and 'there 
is no mistake.' 

Line 5 occupies the central place of Sun, and converts, by the 
sincerity of its subject, 4 and 6 into its neighbours, who suffer 
themselves to be used by it, and effect their common object. 

In line 6, the idea of the hexagram has run its course. The 
harmony of nature is restored. The rain falls, and the onward 
march of the strong lines should now stop. But weakness that 
has achieved such a result, if it plume itself on it, will be in a 
position of peril ; and like the full moon, which must henceforth 
wane. Let the superior man, when he has attained his end, remain 
in quiet 
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presage which that gives. If it be complete and 
without failure, there will be great good fortune. 

X. The character giving its name to the hexagram plays an im- 
portant part also in the symbolism ; and this may be the reason 
why it does not, as the name, occupy the first place in the Thwan. 
Looking at the figure; we see it is made up of the trigrams Tui, 
representing a marsh, and A"^ien, representing the sky. Tui is 
a yin trigram, and its top line is divided. Below Khitn, the great 
symbol of strength, it may readily suggest the idea of treading 
on a tiger's tail, which was an old way of expressing what was 
hazardous (Shu V, xxv, 2). But what suggests the statement that 
'the tiger does not bite the treader?' The attribute of Tui is 
pleased satisfaction. Of course such an attribute could not be 
predicated of one who was in the fangs of a tiger. The coming 
scatheless out of such danger further suggests the idea of ' progress 
and success' in the course which king Wan had in his mind. 
And according to Appendix VI, that course was 'propriety,' the 
observance of all the rules of courtesy. On these, as so many 
stepping-stones, one may tread safely amid scenes of disorder and 
peril. 

Line 1 is an undivided line in an odd place ; giving us the ideas 
of activity, firmness, and correctness. One so characterised will 
act rightly. 

Line 2 occupies the middle place of the trigram, which is sup- 
-posed to symbolise a path cut straight and level along the hill-side, 
or over difficult ground. Line 5 is not a proper correlate, and hence 
the idea of the subject of 2 being ' a quiet and solitary man.' 

Line 3 is neither central nor in an even place, which would 
be proper to it. But with the strength of will which the occupant 
of an odd place should possess, he goes forward with the evil results 
so variously emblemed. The editors of the imperial edition, in 
illustration of the closing sentence, refer to Analects VII, x. 

Line 4 is in contiguity with 5, whose subject is in the place of 
authority ; but he occupies the place proper to a weak or divided 
line, and hence he bethinks himself, and goes softly. 

Beneath the symbolism under line 5, lies the principle that the 
most excellent thing in ' propriety ' is humility. And the subject of 
the line, which is strong and central, will not be lacking in this, 
but bear in mind that the higher he is exalted, the greater may be 
his fall. 
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XI. The ThAi Hexagram. 



In Thai (we see) the little gone and the great 
come. (It indicates that) there will be good fortune, 
with progress and success. 

i. The first line, undivided, suggests the idea of 
grass pulled up, and bringing with it other stalks 
with whose roots it is connected. Advance (on the 
part of its subject) will be fortunate. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows one who can 
bear with the uncultivated, will cross the Ho without 
a boat, does not forget the distant, and has no (selfish) 
friendships. Thus does he prove himself acting in 
accordance with the course of the due Mean. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows that, while 
there is no state of peace that is not liable to be 
disturbed, and no departure (of evil men) so that 
they shall not return, yet when one is firm and 
correct, as he realises the distresses that may arise, 
he will commit no error. There is no occasion for 
sadness at the certainty (of such recurring changes) ; 
and in this mood the happiness (of the present) may 
be (long) enjoyed. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
fluttering (down); — not relying on his own rich 

What is said on line 6 is good, but is only a truism. The 
whole course has been shown; if every step has been right and 
appropriate, the issue will be very good. 
[16] G 
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resources, but calling in his neighbours. (They all 
come) not as having received warning, but in the 
sincerity (of their hearts). 

5. The fifth line, divided, reminds us of (king) 
Tl-yl's (rule about the) marriage of his younger 
sister. By such a course there is happiness and 
there, will be great good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows us the city wall 
returned into the moat It is not the time to use 
the army. (The subject of the line) may, indeed, 
announce his orders to the people of his own city ; 
but however correct and firm he may be, he will 
have cause for regret. 

XI. The language of the Th wan has reference to the form of 
Thai, with the three strong lines of A'Aien below, and the three 
weak lines of Khwan above. The former are 'the great,' active 
and vigorous ; the latter are ' the small,' inactive and submissive. 
But where have the former ' come ' from, and whither are the latter 
' gone ?' In many editions of the Yi beneath the hexagram of Thii 

here, there appears that of Kwei Mei, the 54th in order f — — V 

which becomes Th&i, if the third and fourth lines exchange places. 
But in the notes on the Th wan, in the first Appendix, on hexa- 
gram 6, I have spoken of the doctrine of ' changing figures/ and 
intimated my disbelief of it. The different hexagrams arose 
necessarily by the continued manipulation of the undivided and 
divided lines, and placing them each over itself and over the other. 
When king Wan wrote these Thwan, he was taking the 64 hexa- 
grams, as they were ready to his hand, and not forming one from 
another by any process of divination. The ' gone ' and ' come ' 
are merely equivalent to ' below ' and ' above,' in the lower trigram 
or in the upper. 

A course in which the motive forces are represented by the three 
strong, and the opposing by the three weak lines, must be pro- 
gressive and successful. Thli is called the hexagram of the 
first month of the year, the first month of the natural spring, when 
for six months, through the fostering sun and genial skies, the pro- 
cesses of growth will be going on. 
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XII. The Ph! Hexagram. 



In Phi there is the want of good understanding 
between the (different classes of) men, and its in- 
dication is unfavourable to the firm and correct 

The symbolism of paragraph i is suggested by the three strong 
lines of -ATAien all together, and all possessed by the same instinct 
to advance. The movement of the first will be supported by that 
. of the others, and be fortunate. 

The second line is strong, but in an even place. This is sup- 
posed to temper the strength of its subject ; which is expressed by the 
first of his characteristics. But the even place is the central ; and 
it is responded to by a proper correlate in the fifth line above. 
Hence come all the symbolism of the paragraph and the auspice 
of good fortune implied in it. 

Beneath the symbolism in paragraph 3 there lies the persuasion 
of the constant change that is taking place in nature and in human 
affairs. As night succeeds to day, and winter to summer, so 
calamity may be expected to follow prosperity, and decay the 
flourishing of a state. The third is the last of the lines of Kh'xtn, 
by whose strength and activity the happy state of Thii has been 
produced. Another aspect of things may be looked for; but by 
firmness and correctness the good estate of the present may be 
long continued. 

According to the treatise on the Thwan, the subjects of the 
fourth and other upper lines are not 'the small returning' as 
opponents of the strong lines below, as is generally supposed ; but 
as the correlates of those lines, of one heart and mind with them to 
maintain the state of Thai, and giving them, humbly but readily, 
all the help in their power. 

Tl-yi, the last sovereign but one of the Yin dynasty, reigned 
from b.c. 1 191 to 1 155; but what was the history of him and his 
sister here referred to we do not know. P. Regis assumes that 
he gave his sister in marriage to the lord of A'au, known in subse- 
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course of the superior man. We see in it the great 
gone and the little come. 

i. The first line, divided, suggests the idea of 
grass pulled up, and bringing with it other stalks 
with whose roots it is connected. With firm cor- 
rectness (on the part of its subject), there will be 
good fortune and progress. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
patient and obedient. To the small man (comport- 
ing himself so) there will be good fortune. If the 
great man (comport himself) as the distress and ob- 
struction require, he will have success. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
ashamed of the purpose folded (in his breast). 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
acting in accordance with the ordination (of Heaven), 
and committing no error. His companions will come 
and share in his happiness. 

5. In the fifth line, undivided, we see him who 

quent time as king Wan, and that she was the famous Thai-sze ; — 
contrary to all the evidence I have been able to find on the subject. 
According to -ff&Lng-jze, Ti-yt was the first to enact a law that 
daughters of the royal house, in marrying princes of the states, should 
be in subjection to them, as if they were not superior to them in 
rank. Here line 5, while occupying the place of dignity and au- 
thority in the hexagram, is yet a weak line in the place of a strong 
one; and its subject, accordingly, humbly condescends to his 
strong and proper correlate in line 2. 

The course denoted by Th&i has been run ; and will be fol- 
lowed by one of a different and unhappy character. The earth dug 
from the moat had been built up to form a protecting wall ; but it 
is now again fallen into the ditch. War will only aggravate the 
evil ; and however the ruler may address good proclamations to 
himself and the people of his capital, the coming evil cannot be 
altogether averted. 
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brings the distress and obstruction to a close, — the 
great man and fortunate. (But let him say), ' We 
may perish ! We may perish ! ' (so shall the state of 
things become firm, as if) bound to a clump of bushy 
mulberry trees. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the overthrow 
(and removal of) the condition of distress and ob- 
struction. Before this there was that condition. 
Hereafter there will be joy. 

XII. The form of Phi, it will be seen, is exactly the opposite of 
that of Thai Much of what has been said on the interpretation 
of that will apply to this, or at least assist the student in making 
out the meaning of its symbolism. Phf is the hexagram of the 
seventh month. Genial influences have done their work, the pro- 
cesses of growth are at an end. Henceforth increasing decay must 
be looked for. 

Naturally we should expect the advance of the subject of the first 
of the three weak lines to lead to evil ; but if he set himself to be 
firm and correct, he will bring about a different issue. 

Patience and obedience are proper for the small man in all 
circumstances. If the great man in difficulty yet cherish these 
attributes, he will soon have a happy issue out of the distress. 

The third line is weak. Its place is odd, and therefore for it 
incorrect. Its subject would vent his evil purpose, but has not 
strength to do so. He is left therefore to the shame which he 
ought to feel without a word of warning. Does the ming of the 
fourth line mean ' the ordination of Heaven,' as A'u Hsf thinks ; or 
the orders of the ruler, as .Oang-jze says ? Whichever interpre- 
tation be taken (and some critics unite the two), the action of the 
subject of the line, whose strength is tempered by the even posi- 
tion, will be good and correct, and issue in success and happiness. 

The strong line in the fifth, (its correct), place, brings the distress 
and obstruction to a close. Yet its subject — the ruler in the hexa- 
gram — is warned to continue to be cautious in two lines of rhyme : — 
'And let him say, "I die! I diel" 
So to a bushy clump his fortune he shall tie.' 

There is an end of the condition of distress. It was necessary that 
condition should give place to its opposite; and the strong line 
in the topmost place fitly represents the consequent joy. 
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V 



XIII. The Thung ZAn Hexagram. 



Thung Zan (or 'Union of men') appears here (as 
we find it) in the (remote districts of the) country, 
indicating progress and success. It will be advan- 
tageous to cross the great stream. It will be ad- 
vantageous to maintain the firm correctness of the 
superior man. 

i. The first line, undivided, (shows the repre- 
sentative of) the union of men just issuing from his 
gate. There will be no error. 

2. The second line, divided, (shows the repre- 
sentative of) the union of men in relation with his 
kindred. There will be occasion for regret. 

3. The third line, undivided, (shows its subject) 
with his arms hidden in the thick grass, and at the 
top of a high mound. (But) for three years he 
makes no demonstration. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, (shows its subject) 
mounted on the city wall ; but he does not proceed 
to make the attack (he contemplates). There will 
be good fortune. 

5. In the fifth liae, undivided, (the representative 
of) the union of men first wails and cries out, and 
then laughs. His great host conquers, and he (and 
the subject of the second line) meet together. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, (shows the repre- 
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sentative of) the union of men in the suburbs. There 
will be no occasion for repentance. 

XIII. Thung Zan describes a condition of nature and of the 
state opposite to that of Phf. There was distress and obstruction; 
here is union. But the union must be based entirely on public 
considerations, without taint of selfishness. 

The strong line in the fifth, its correct, place, occupies the most 
important position, and has for its correlate the weak second line, 
also in its correct place. The one divided line is naturally sought 
after by all the strong lines. The upper trigram is that of heaven, 
which is above ; the lower is that of fire, whose tendency is to mount 
upwards. All these things are in harmony with the idea of union. 
But the union must be free from all selfish motives, and this is 
indicated by its being in the remote districts of the country, where 
people are unsophisticated, and free from the depraving effects 
incident to large societies. A union from such motives will cope 
with the greatest difficulties ; and yet a word of caution is added. 

Line t emblems the first attempts at union. It is strong, but in 
the lowest place ; and it has no proper correlate above. There is, 
however, no intermixture of selfishness in it. 

Lines 2 and 5 are proper correlates, which fact suggests in this 
hexagram the idea of their union being limited and partial, and 
such as may afford ground for blame. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an odd place ; but it has not a proper cor- 
relate in 6. This makes its subject more anxious to unite with 2 ; 
but 2 is devoted to its proper correlate in 5, of whose strength 3 is 
afraid, and takes the measures described. His abstaining so long, 
however, from any active attempt, will save him from misfortune. 

Line 4 is strong, but in an even place, which weakens its subject. 
He also would fain make an attempt on 2 ; but he is afraid, and 
does not carry his purpose into effect. 

Line 5 is strong, in an odd, and the central place ; and would fain 
unite with 2, which indeed is the proper correlate of its subject. 
But 3 and 4 are powerful foes that oppose the union. Their 
opposition makes him weep; but he collects his forces, defeats 
them, and effects his purpose. 

The union reaches to all within the suburbs, and is not yet uni- 
versal ; but still there is no cause for repentance. 
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XIV. The TA YO Hexagram. 



Ta Yd indicates that, (under the circumstances 
which it implies), there will be great progress and 
success. 

i. In the first line, undivided, there is no ap- 
proach to what is injurious, and there is no error. 
Let there be a realisation of the difficulty (and 
danger of the position), and there will be no error 
(to the end). 

2. In the second line, undivided, we have a large 
waggon with its load. In whatever direction advance 
is made, there will be no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows us a feudal 
prince presenting his offerings to the Son of Heaven. 
A small man would be unequal (to such a duty). 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
keeping his great resources under restraint. There 
will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows the sincerity of 
its subject reciprocated by that of all the others 
(represented in the hexagram). Let him display a 
proper majesty, and there will be good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
with help accorded to him from Heaven. There 
will be good fortune, advantage in every respect. 

XIV. T& Yu means 'Great Havings;' denoting in a kingdom 
a state of prosperity and abundance, and in a family or individual, a 
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XV. The Khieu Hexagram. 



JCAien indicates progress and success. The su- 
perior man, (being humble as it implies), will have 
a (good) issue (to his undertakings). 

1. The first line, divided, shows us the superior 
man who adds humility to humility. (Even) the great 

state of opulence. The danger threatening such a condition arises 
from the pride which it is likely to engender. But everything here 
is against that issue. Apart from the symbolism of the trigrams, 
we have the place of honour occupied by a weak line, so that its 
subject will be humble ; and all the other lines, strong as they are, 
will act in obedient sympathy. There will be great progress and 
success. 

Line 1, though strong, is at the lowest part of the figure, and 
has no correlate above. No external influences have as yet acted 
injuriously on its subject. Let him do as directed, and no hurtful 
influence will ever affect him. 

The strong line 2 has its proper correlate in line 5, the ruler of 
the figure, and will use its strength in subordination to his humility. 
Hence the symbolism. 

Line 3 is strong, and in the right (an odd) place. The top- 
most line of the lower trigram is the proper place for a feudal lord. 
The subject of this will humbly serve the condescending ruler in 
line 5. A small man, having the place without the virtue, would 
give himself airs. 

Line 4 is strong, but the strength is tempered by the position, 
which is that of a weak line. Hence he wul do no injury to the 
mild ruler, to whom he is so near. 

Line 5 symbolises the ruler. Mild sincerity is good in him, and 
affects his ministers and others. But a ruler must not be without 
an awe-inspiring majesty. 

Even the topmost line takes its character from 5. The strength 
of its subject is still tempered, and Heaven gives its approval. 
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stream may be crossed with this, and there will be 
good fortune. 

2. The second line, divided, shows us humility 
that has made itself recognised. With firm correct- 
ness there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows the superior 
man of (acknowledged) merit. He will maintain his 
success to the end, and have good fortune. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows one, whose 
action would be in every way advantageous, stirring 
up (the more) his humility. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows one who, without 
being rich, is able to employ his neighbours. He 
may advantageously use the force of arms. All 
his movements will be advantageous. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows us humility that 
has made itself recognised. The subject of it will 
with advantage put his hosts in motion ; but (he will 
only) punish his own towns and state. 

XV. An essay on humility rightly follows that on abundant 
possessions. The third line, which is a whole line amid five others 
divided, occupying the topmost place in the lower trigram, is 
held by the Khang-hst editors and many others to be ' the lord 
of the hexagram,' the representative of humility, strong, but 
abasing itself. There is nothing here in the text to make us enter 
farther on the symbolism of the figure. Humility is the way to 
permanent success. 

A weak line, at the lowest place of the figure, is the fitting symbol 
of the superior man adding humility to humility. 

Line 2 is weak, central, and in its proper place, representing 
a humility that has 'crowed;' that is, has proclaimed itself. 

Line 3 is strong, and occupies an odd (its proper) place. It is 
' the lord of the hexagram,' to whom all represented by the lines 
above and below turn. 

Line 4 is weak and in its proper position. Its subject is sure to 
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XVI. The Yu Hexagram^T^E i\3fj a > 
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'JiriVSKSITY 

Yii indicates that, (in the state which it implies), 
feudal princes may be set up, and the hosts put in 
motion, with advantage. 

1. The first line, divided, shows its subject pro- 
claiming his pleasure and satisfaction. There will 
be evil. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one who is 
firm as a rock. (He sees a thing) without waiting ■" 
till it has come to pass; with his firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one looking up 
(for favours), while he indulges the feeling of plea- 
sure and satisfaction. If he would understand! — 
If he be late in doing so, there will indeed be occa- 
sion for repentance. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows him from 
whom the harmony and satisfaction come. Great 

be successful and prosperous, but being so near the fifth line, he 
should still use the greatest precaution. 

All men love and honour humility, in itself and without the ad- 
juncts which usually command obedience and respect. Hence his 
neighbours follow the ruler in the fifth line, though he may not be . 
very rich or powerful. His humility need not keep him from assert- 
ing the right, even by force of arms. 

The subject of the sixth line, which is weak, is outside the game, 
so to speak, that has been played out. He will use force, but only 
within his own sphere and to assert what is right. He will not be 
aggressive. 
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is the success which he obtains. Let him not allow 
suspicions to enter his mind, and thus friends will 
gather around him. 

■^ 5. The fifth line, divided, shows one with a chronic 
complaint, but who lives on without dying. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
with darkened mind devoted to the pleasure and 
satisfaction (of the time) ; but if he change his course 
even when (it may be considered as) completed, 
there will be no error. 



XVI. The YU hexagram denoted to king Wan a condition of 
harmony and happy contentment throughout the kingdom, when 
the people rejoiced in and readily obeyed their sovereign. At such 
a time his appointments and any military undertakings would be 
hailed and supported. The fourth line, undivided, is the lord of the 
figure, and being close to the fifth or place of dignity, is to be 
looked on as the minister or chief officer of the ruler. The ruler 
gives to him his confidence ; and all represented by the other lines 
yield their obedience. 

Line 1 is weak, and has for its correlate the strong 4. Its subject 
may well enjoy the happiness of the time. But he cannot contain 
himself, and proclaims, or boasts of, his satisfaction ; — which is evil. 

Line 2, though weak, is in its correct position, the centre, more- 
over, of the lower trigram. Quietly and firmly its subject is able to 
abide in his place, and exercise a far-seeing discrimination. All is 
indicative of good fortune. 

Line 3 is weak, and in an odd place. Immediately below line 4, 
its subject keeps looking up to the lord of the figure, and depends 
on him, thinking of doing nothing, but how to enjoy himself. The 
consequence will be as described, unless he speedily change. 

The strong subject of line 4 is the agent to whom the happy 
condition is owing ; and it is only necessary to caution him to main- 
tain his confidence in himself and his purpose, and his adherents 
and success will continue. 

Line 5 is in the ruler's place ; but it is weak, and he is in danger 
of being carried away by the lust of pleasure. Moreover, proximity 
to the powerful minister represented by 4 is a source of danger. 
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XVII. The Sui Hexagram. 



Sui indicates that (under its conditions) there will 
be great progress and success. But it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct There will (then) 
be no error. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows us one chang- 
ing the object of his pursuit ; but if he be firm and 
correct, there will be good fortune. Going beyond 
(his own) gate to find associates, he will achieve 
merit. 

2. The second line, divided, shows us one who 
cleaves to the little boy, and lets go the man of age 
and experience. 

3. The third line, divided, shows us one who 
cleaves to the man of age and experience, and lets go 
the little boy. Such following will get what it seeks ; 
but it will be advantageous to adhere to what is 
firm and correct. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows us one 
followed and obtaining (adherents). Though he 
be firm and correct, there will be evil. If he be 
sincere (however) in his course, and make that 
evident, into what error will he fall ? 

Hence he is represented as suffering from a chronic complaint, but 
nevertheless he does not die. See Appendix II on the line. 

Line 6, at the very top or end of the hexagram, is weak, and its 
subject is all but lost. Still even for him there is a chance of safety, 
if he will but change. 
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5. The fifth line, undivided, shows us (the ruler) 
sincere in (fostering all) that is excellent. There 
will be good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows us (that sin- 
cerity) firmly held and clung to, yea, and bound fast. 
(We see) the king with it presenting his offerings 
on the western mountain. 

XVII. Sui symbolises the idea of following. It is said to 
follow Yd, the symbol of harmony and satisfaction. Where there 
are these conditions men are sure to follow ; nor will they follow 
those in whom they have no complacency. The hexagram includes 
the cases where one follows others, and where others follow him ; 
and the auspice of great progress and success is due to this flexi- 
bility and applicability of it But in both cases the following must 
be guided by a reference to what is proper and correct See the 
notes on the Th wan and the Great Symbolism. 

Line 1 is strong, and lord of the lower trigram. The weak lines 
ought to follow it ; but here it is below them, in the lowest place of 
the figure. This gives rise to the representation of one changing 
his pursuit Still through the native vigour indicated by the line 
being strong, and in its correct place, its subject will be fortunate. 
Going beyond his gate to find associates indicates his public spirit, 
and superiority to selfish considerations. 

Line 2 is weak. Its proper correlate is the strong 5; but it 
prefers to cleave to the line below, instead of waiting to follow 5. 
Hence the symbolism of the text, the bad omen of which needs not 
to be mentioned. 

Line 3 is also weak, but it follows the strong line above it and 
leaves line 1, reversing the course of 2 ; — with a different issue. It 
is weak, however, and 4 is not its proper correlate ; hence the con- 
clusion of the paragraph is equivalent to a caution. 

Line 4 is strong, and in the place of a great minister next the 
ruler in 5. But his having adherents may be injurious to the supreme 
and sole authority of that ruler, and only a sincere loyalty will save 
him from error and misfortune. 

Line 5 is strong, and in its correct place, with 2 as its proper 
correlate ; thus producing the auspicious symbolism. 

The issue of the hexagram is seen in line 6 ; which represents 
the ideal of following, directed by the most sincere adherence to 
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XVIII. The Kti Hexagram. 



Ku indicates great progress and success (to him 
who deals properly with the condition represented 
by it). There will be advantage in (efforts like that 
of) crossing the great stream. (He should weigh 
well, however, the events of) three days before the 
turning point, and those (to be done) three days 
after it 

i. The first line, divided, shows (a son) dealing 
with the troubles caused by his father. If he be an 
(able) son, the father will escape the blame of having 
erred. The position is perilous, but there will be 
good fortune in the end. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows (a son) 
dealing with the troubles caused by his mother. 
He should not (carry) his firm correctness (to the 
utmost). 

3. The third line, undivided, shows (a son) dealing 
with the troubles caused by his father. There may 
be some small occasion for repentance, but there will 
not be any great error. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows (a son) viewing 

what is right. This influence not only extends to men, but also to 
spiritual beings. 'The western hill' is mount Kh\, at the foot 
of which was the original settlement of the house of Aau, in 
b.c. 1325. The use of the name 'king' here brings us down 
from Wan into the time of king Wu at least. 
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indulgently the troubles caused by his father. If he 
go forward, he will find cause to regret it. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows (a son) dealing 
with the troubles caused by his father. He obtains 
the praise of using (the fit instrument for his work). 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows us one who 
does not serve either king or feudal lord, but in a 
lofty spirit prefers (to attend to) his own affairs. 

XVIII. In the 6th Appendix it is said, 'They who follow another 
are sure to have services (to perform), and hence Sui is followed 
by Ku.' But Ku means the having painful or troublesome services 
to do. It denotes here a state in which things are going to ruin, 
as if through poison or venomous worms ; and the figure is sup- 
posed to describe the arrest of the decay and the restoration to 
soundness and vigour, so as to justify its auspice of great progress 
and success. To realise such a result, however, great efforts will 
be required, as in crossing the great stream; and a careful con- 
sideration of the events that have brought on the state of decay, 
and the measures to be taken to remedy it is also necessary. See 
Appendix I on the ' three days.' 

The subject of line 1, and of all the other lines, excepting per- 
haps 6, appears as a son. Yet the line itself is of the yin nature, 
and the trigram in which it plays the principal part is also yin. 
Line 2 is strong, and of the yang nature, with the yin line 5 as 
its proper correlate. In line 2, 5 appears as the mother; but its sub- 
ject there is again a son, and the upper trigram altogether is yang. 
I am unable to account for these things. As is said in the note of 
Regis on line 2 : — ' Haec matris filiique denominatio ad has lineas 
mere translatitia est, et, ut ait commentarius vulgaris, ad explicatio- 
nem sententiarum eas pro matre et filio supponere dicendum 
est. Nee ratio reddetur si quis in utroque hoc nomine mysterium 
quaerat Cur enim aliis in figuris lineae nunc regem, nunc vasal - 
lum, jam imperii administrum, mox summum armorum 
praefectum referre dicantur? Accommodantur scilicet lineae ad 
verba sententiae et verba sententiae ad sensum, quemadmodum faci- 
endum de methodis libri Shih King docet Mencius, V, i, ode 4. 2.' 

We must leave this difficulty. Line 1 is weak, and its correlate 
4 is also weak. What can its subject do to remedy the state of 
decay? But the line is the first of the figure, and the decay is not 
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XIX. The Lin Hexagram. 



Lin (indicates that under the conditions supposed 
in it) there will be great progress and success, while 
it will be. advantageous to be firmly correct. In the 
eighth month there will be evil. 

i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
advancing in company (with the subject of the 

yet great By giving heed to the cautions in the Text, he will 
accomplish what is promised. 

The ruler in line 5 is represented by a weak line, while a is 
strong. Thus the symbolism takes the form of a son dealing with 
the prevailing decay induced somehow by his mother. But a son 
must be very gentle in all his intercourse with his mother, and espe- 
cially so, when constrained by a sense of duty to oppose her course. 
I do not think there is anything more or better to be said here. 
The historical interpretation adopted by Regis and his friends, that 
the father here is king Wan, the mother Thai-sze, and the son king 
Wu, cannot be maintained. I have searched, but in vain, for the 
slightest Chinese sanction of it, and it would give to Ku the mean- 
ing of misfortunes endured, instead of troubles caused. 

Line 3 is strong, and not central, so that its subject might well 
go to excess in his efforts. But this tendency is counteracted by the 
line's place in the trigram Sun, often denoting lowly submission. 

Line 4 is weak, and in an even place, which intensifies that 
weakness. Hence comes the caution against going forward. 

The weak line 5, as has been said, is the seat of the ruler ; but 
its proper correlate is the strong 2, the strong siding champion 
minister, to whom the work of the hexagram is delegated. 

Line 6 is strong, and has no proper correlate below. Hence it 
suggests the idea of one outside the sphere of action, and taking no 
part in public affairs, but occupied with the culture of himself. 

[16] H 
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second line). Through his firm correctness there 
will be good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
advancing in company (with the subject of the first 
line). There will be good fortune ; (advancing) will 
be in every way advantageous. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one well pleased 
(indeed) to advance, (but whose action) will be in 
no way advantageous. If he become anxious about 
it (however), there will be no error. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows one advancing 
in the highest mode. There will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows the advance of 
wisdom, such as befits the great ruler. There will 
be good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows the advance of 
honesty and generosity. There will be good fortune, 
and no error. 

XIX. In Appendix VI Lin is explained as meaning ' great' The 
writer, having misunderstood the meaning of the previous Ku, sub- 
joins — ' He who performs such services may become " great" ' But 
Lin denotes the approach of authority, — to inspect, to comfort, or 
to rule. When we look at the figure, we see two strong undivided 
lines advancing on the four weak lines above them, and thence 
follows the assurance that their action will be powerful and suc- 
cessful. That action must be governed by rectitude, however, and 
by caution grounded on the changing character of all conditions 
and events. The meaning of the concluding sentence is given in 
Appendix I as simply being — that, ' the advancing power will decay 
in no long time.' Lu Kixi-kfA (Ming dynasty) says : — ' The sun 
(or the day) is the symbol of what is Yang ; and the moon is the 
symbol of what is Yin. Eight is the number of the second of the 
four emblematic figures (the smaller Yin), and seven is the num- 
ber of the third of them (the smaller Yang). Hence to indicate 
the period of the coming of what is Yin, we use the phrase, " the 
eighth month;" and to indicate the period of the coming of what is 
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XX. The KwAn Hexagram. 



Kw&n shows (how he whom it represents should 
be like) the worshipper who has washed his hands, 
but not (yet) presented his offerings ; — with sincerity 

Yang, we use the phrase, "the seventh day."' The Khang-hs! 
editors say that this is the best explanation of the language of the 
Text that can be given : — 'The Yang numbers culminate in 9, the 
influence then receding and producing the 8 of the smaller Yin. 
The Yin numbers culminate in 6, and the next advance produces the 
7 of the smaller Yang ; so that 7 and 8 are the numbers indicating 
the first birth of what is Yin and what is Yang.' ' If we go to seek,' 
they add, 'any other explanation of the phraseology of the Text, and 
such expressions as " 3 days," " 3 years," " 10 years," &c, we make 
them unintelligible.' Lin is the hexagram of the twelfth month. 

Line 1 is a strong line in its proper place. The danger is that 
its subject may be more strong than prudent, hence the caution in 
requiring firm correctness. 

Line 2, as strong, should be in an odd place ; but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the central position, and its correlate in line 5. 

Line 3 is weak, and neither central, nor in its correct position. 
Hence its action will not be advantageous ; but being at the top 
of the trigram Tui, which means being pleased, its subject is repre- 
sented as ' well pleased to advance.' Anxious reflection will save 
him from error. 

Line 4, though weak, is in its proper place, and has for its cor- 
relate the strong 1. Hence its advance is ' in the highest style.' 

Line 5 is the position of the ruler. It is weak, but being central, 
and having for its correlate the strong and central 2, we have in it 
a symbol of authority distrustful of itself, and employing fit agents;— 
characteristic of the wise ruler. 

Line 6 is the last of the trigram Khwan, the height therefore 
of docility. Line 2 is not its correlate, but it belongs to the Yin 
to seek for the Yang ; and it is so emphatically in this case. Hence 
the characteristic and issue as assigned. 

H 2 
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and an appearance of dignity (commanding reverent 
regard). 

i. The first line, divided, shows the looking of 
a lad; — not blamable in men of inferior rank, but 
matter for regret in superior men. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one peeping 
out from a door. It would be advantageous if it 
were (merely) the firm correctness of a female. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one looking at 
(the course of) his own life, to advance or recede 
(accordingly). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows one contem- 
plating the glory of the kingdom. It will be ad- 
vantageous for him, being such as he is, (to seek) 
to be a guest of the king. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
contemplating his own life(-course). A superior 
man, he will (thus) fall into no error. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
contemplating his character to see if it be indeed that 
of a superior man. He will not fall into error. 

XX. The Chinese character Kw&n, from which this hexagram 
is named, is used in it in two senses. In the Thwan, the first 
paragraph of the treatise on the Thwan, and the paragraph on 
the Great Symbolism, it denotes showing, manifesting; in all 
other places it denotes contemplating, looking at. The sub- 
ject of the hexagram is the sovereign and his subjects, how he 
manifests himself to them, and how they contemplate him. The 
two upper, undivided, lines belong to the sovereign ; the four weak 
lines below them are his subjects, — ministers and others who look 
up at him. Kwin is the hexagram of the eighth month. 

In the Thwan king Win symbolises the sovereign by a wor- 
shipper when he is most solemn in his religious service, at the 
commencement of it, full of sincerity and with a dignified carriage. 

Line 1 is weak, and in the lowest place, improper also for it; — 
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XXI. The Shih Ho Hexagram. 



Shih Ho indicates successful progress (in the con- 
dition of things which it supposes). It will be 
advantageous to use legal constraints. 

i. The first line, undivided, shows one with his 
feet in the stocks and deprived of his toes. There 
will be no error. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one biting 
through the soft flesh, and (going on to) bite off 
the nose. There will be no error. 

the symbol of a thoughtless lad, who cannot see far, and takes only 
superficial views. 

Line 2 is also weak, but in its proper place, showing a woman, 
living retired, and only able to peep as from her door at the subject 
of the fifth line. But ignorance and retirement are proper in a 
woman. 

Line 3, at the top of the lower trigram Khwan, and weak, must 
belong to a subject of the utmost docility, and will wish to act only 
according to the exigency of time and circumstances. 

Line 4, in the place proper to its weakness, is yet in immediate 
proximity to 5, representing the sovereign. Its subject is moved 
accordingly, and stirred to ambition. 

Line 5 is strong, and in the place of the ruler. He is a superior 
man, but this does not relieve him from the duty of self-contempla- 
tion or examination. 

There is a slight difference in the 6th paragraph from the 5th, 
which can hardly be expressed in a translation. By making a 
change in the punctuation, however, the different significance may 
be brought out Line 6 is strong, and should be considered out 
of the work of the hexagram, but its subject is still possessed by the 
spirit of its idea, and is led to self-examination. 
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3. The third line, divided, shows one gnawing 
dried flesh, and meeting with what is disagreeable. 
There will be occasion for some small regret, but no 
(great) error. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows one gnawing 
the flesh dried on the bone, and getting the pledges 
of money and arrows. It will be advantageous to 
him to realise the difficulty of his task and be firm, — 
in which case there will be good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows one gnawing at 
dried flesh, and finding the yellow gold. Let him 
be firm and correct, realising the peril (of his posi- 
tion). There will be no error. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows one wearing 
the cangue, and deprived of his ears. There will 
be evil. 

XXI. Shih Ho means literally 'Union by gnawing.' We see in 
the figure two strong lines in the first and last places, while all the 
others, with the exception of the fourth, are divided. This suggests 
the idea of the jaws and the mouth between them kept open by some- 
thing in it. Let that be gnawed through and the mouth will close 
and the jaws come together. So in the body politic. Remove the 
obstacles to union, and high and low will come together with a 
good understanding. And how are those obstacles to be removed ? 
By force, emblemed by. the grtawing; that is, by legal constraints. 
And these are sure to be successful. The auspice of the figure is 
favourable. There will be success. 

Lines 1 and 6 are much out of the game or action described in 
the figure. Hence they are held to represent parties receiving 
punishment, while the other lines represent parties inflicting it 
The punishment in line 1 is that of the stocks, administered for 
a small offence, and before crime has made much way. But if 
the ' depriving' of the toes is not merely keeping them in restraint, 
but cutting them off, as the Chinese character suggests, the punish- 
ment appears to a western reader too severe. 

Line 2 is weak, appropriately therefore in an even place, and 
it is central besides. The action therefore of its subject should 
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XXII. The Pi Hexagram. 



Pi indicates that there should be free course (in 
what it denotes). There will be little advantage 
(however) if it be allowed to advance (and take 
the lead). 

be effective; and this is shown by the 'biting through the soft 
flesh,' an easy thing. Immediately below, however, is a strong 
offender represented by the strong line, and before he will submit 
it is necessary to ' bite off his nose ;' for punishment is the rule ; — 
it must be continued and increased till the end is secured. 

Line 3 is weak, and in an even place. The action of its subject 
will be ineffective ; and is emblemed by the hard task of gnawing 
through dried flesh, and encountering, besides, what is distasteful 
and injurious in it. But again comes in the consideration that here 
punishment is the rule, and the auspice is not all bad. 

Of old, in a civil case, both parties, before they were heard, 
brought to the court an arrow (or a bundle of arrows), in testimony 
of their rectitude, after which they were heard ; in a criminal case, 
they in the same way deposited each thirty pounds of gold, or 
some other metal. See the Official Book of Km, 27. 14, 15. The 
subject of the fourth line's getting those pledges indicates his 
exercising his judicial functions ; and what he gnaws through indi- 
cates their difficulty. Moreover, though the line is strong, it is in 
an even place ; and hence comes the lesson of caution. 

The fifth line represents ' the lord of judgment.' As it is a weak 
line, he will be disposed to leniency ; and his judgments will be 
correct. This is declared by his finding the 'yellow metal;' for 
yellow is one of the five 'correct' colours. The position is in the 
centre and that of rule ; but the line being weak, a caution is given, 
as under the previous line. 

The action of the figure has passed, and still we have, in the sub- 
ject of line 6, one persisting in wrong, a strong criminal, wearing 
the cangue, and deaf to counsel. Of course the auspice is evil. 
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i. The first line, undivided, shows one adorning 
(the way of) his feet. He can discard a carriage 
and walk on foot. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one adorning 
his beard. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
with the appearance of being adorned and bedewed 
(with rich favours). But let him ever maintain his 
firm correctness, and there will be good fortune. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows one looking as 
if adorned, but only in white. As if (mounted on) 
a white horse, and furnished with wings, (he seeks 
union with the subject of the first line), while (the 
intervening third pursues), not as a robber, but in- 
tent on a matrimonial alliance. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject 
adorned by (the occupants of) the heights and gar- 
dens. He bears his roll of silk, small and slight. 
He may appear stingy; but there will be good 
fortune in the end. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows one with 
white as his (only) ornament. There will be no 
error. 



XXII. The character PI is the symbol of what is ornamental 
and of the act of adorning. As there is ornament in nature, so 
should there be in society ; but its place is secondary to that of 
what is substantial. This is the view of king Wan in his Th wan. 
The symbolism of the separate lines is sometimes fantastic. 

Line 1 is strong, and in an odd place. It is at the very bottom 
of the hexagram, and is the first line of LI, the trigram for fire or 
light, and suggesting what is elegant and bright. Its subject has 
nothing to do but to attend to himself. Thus he cultivates — 
adorns — himself in his humble position ; but if need be, righteous- 
ness requiring it, he can give up every luxury and indulgence. 
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XXIII. The Po Hexagram. 




Po indicates that (in the state which it symbolises) 
it will not be advantageous to make a movement in 
any direction whatever. 

Line 2 is weak and in its proper place, but with no proper cor- 
relate above. The strong line 3 is similarly situated. These two 
lines therefore keep together, and are as the beard and the chin. 
Line 1 follows 2. What is substantial commands and rules what 
is merely ornamental. 

Line 3 is strong, and between two weak lines, which adorn it, 
and bestow their favours on it. But this happy condition is from 
the accident of place. The subject of the line must be always 
correct and firm to ensure its continuance. 

Line 4 has its proper correlate in 1, from whose strength it 
should receive ornament, but 2 and the strong 3 intervene and 
keep them apart, so that the ornament is only white, and of no 
bright colour. Line 4, however, is faithful to 1, and earnest for their 
union. And finally line 3 appears in a good character, and not 
with the purpose to injure, so that the union of 1 and 4 takes 
place. All this is intended to indicate how ornament recognises 
the superiority of solidity. Compare the symbolism of the second 
line of A'un (3), and that of the topmost line of Kh wei (38). 

Line 5 is in the place of honour, and has no proper correlate in 2. 
It therefore associates with the strong 6, which is symbolised by 
the heights and gardens round a city, and serving both to protect 
and to beautify it. Thus the subject of the line receives adorning 
from without, and does not of itself try to manifest it. Moreover, 
in his weakness, his offerings of ceremony are poor and mean. 
But, as Confucius said, ' In ceremonies it is better to be sparing 
than extravagant.' Hence that stinginess does not prevent a good 
auspice. 

Line 6 is at the top of the hexagram. Ornament has had its 
course, and here there is a return to pure, 'white,' simplicity. 
Substantiality is better than ornament. 
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1. The first line, divided, shows one overturning 
the couch by injuring its legs. (The injury will go 
on to) the destruction of (all) firm correctness, and 
there will be evil. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one over- 
throwing the couch by injuring its frame. (The 
injury will go on to) the destruction of (all) firm 
correctness, and there will be evil. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject among 
the overthrowers ; but there will be no error. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
having overthrown the couch, and (going to injure) 
the skin (of him who lies on it). There will be evil. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows (its subject lead- 
ing on the others like) a string of fishes, and (ob- 
taining for them) the favour that lights on the 
inmates of the palace. There will be advantage in 
every way. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
(as) a great fruit which has not been eaten. The 
superior man finds (the people again) as a chariot 
carrying him. The small men (by their course) 
overthrow their own dwellings. 

XXIII. Po is the symbol of falling or of causing to fall, and 
may be applied, both in the natural and political world, to the 
process of decay, or that of overthrow. The figure consists of 
five divided lines, and one undivided, which last thus becomes the 
prominent and principal line in the figure. Decay or overthrow 
has begun at the bottom of it, and crept up to the top. The 
hexagram is that of the ninth month, when the beauty and glory of 
summer have disappeared, and the year is ready to fall into the 
arms of sterile winter. In the political world, small men have 
gradually displaced good men and great, till but one remains ; and 
the lesson for him is to wait. The power operating against him is 
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XXIV. The FO Hexagram. 




Fu indicates that there will be free course and 
progress (in what it denotes). (The subject of it) 
finds no one to distress him in his exits and 

too strong; but the fashion of political life passes away. If he wait, 
a change for the better will shortly appear. 

The lesser symbolism is chiefly that of a bed or couch with its 
occupant. The idea of the hexagram requires this occupant to be 
overthrown, or at least that an attempt be made to overthrow him. 
Accordingly the attempt in line 1 is made by commencing with the 
legs of the couch. The symbolism goes on to explain itself. The 
object of the evil worker is the overthrow of all firm correctness. 
Of course there will be evil. 

Line 2 is to the same effect as 1 ; only the foe has advanced 
from the legs to the frame of the couch. 

Line 3 also represents an overthrower; but it differs from the 
others in being the correlate of 6. The subject of it will take part 
with him. His association is with the subject of 6, and not, as in 
the other weak lines, with one of its own kind. 

From line 4 the danger is imminent. The couch has been 
overthrown. The person of the occupant is at the mercy of the 
destroyers. 

With line 5 the symbolism changes. The subject of 5 is ' lord 
of all the other weak lines,' and their subjects are at his disposal. 
He and they are represented as fishes, following one another as if 
strung together. All fishes come under the category of yin. 
Then the symbolism changes again. The subject of 5, representing 
and controlling all the yin lines, is loyal to the subject of the 
yang sixth line. He is the rightful sovereign in his palace, and 5 
leads all the others there to enjoy the sovereign's favours. 

We have still different symbolism under line 6. Its strong 
subject, notwithstanding the attempts against him, survives, and 
acquires fresh vigour. The people again cherish their sovereign, 
and the plotters have wrought to their own overthrow. 
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entrances; friends come to him, and no error is 
committed. He will return and repeat his (proper) 
course. In seven days comes his return. There will 
be advantage in whatever direction movement is 
made. 

i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject re- 
turning (from an error) of no great extent, which 
would not proceed to anything requiring repentance. 
There will be great good fortune. 

2. The second line, divided, shows the admirable 
return (of its subject). There will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one who has 
made repeated returns. The position is perilous, 
but there will be no error. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
moving right in the centre (among those represented 
by the other divided lines), and yet returning alone 
(to his proper path). 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows the noble return of 
its subject. There will be no ground for repentance. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
all astray on the subject of returning. There will 
be evil. There will be calamities and errors. If 
with his views he put the hosts in motion, the end 
will be a great defeat, whose issues will extend to 
the ruler of the state. Even in ten years he will 
not be able to repair the disaster. 

XXIV. Fu symbolises the idea of returning, coming back or 
over again. The last hexagram showed us inferior prevailing over 
superior men, all that is good in nature and society yielding before 
what is bad. But change is the law of nature and society. When 
decay has reached its climax, recovery will begin to take place. 
In Po we had one strong topmost line, and five weak lines below 
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XXV. The WO Wang Hexagram. 



Wu Wang indicates great progress and success, 
while there will be advantage in being firm and 

it ; here we have one strong line, and five weak lines above it. To 
illustrate the subject from what we see in nature, — Po is the hexa- 
gram of the ninth month, in which the triumph of cold and 
decay in the year is nearly complete. It is complete in the tenth 

month, whose hexagram is Kh wan 55 55 ; then follows our hex- 
agram FA, belonging to the eleventh month, in Which was the 
winter solstice when the sun turned back in his course, and moved 
with a constant regular progress towards the summer solstice. 
In harmony with these changes of nature are the changes in the 
political and social state of a nation. There is nothing in the Yt 
to suggest the hope of a perfect society or kingdom that cannot 
be moved. 

The strong bottom line is the first of ATan, the trigram of move- 
ment, and the upper trigram is Khwan, denoting docility and capa- 
city. The strong returning line will meet with no distressing 
obstacle, and the weak lines will change before it into strong, and 
be as friends. The bright quality will be developed brighter and 
brighter from day to day, and month to month. 

The sentence, * In seven days comes his return,' occasions some 
perplexity. If the reader will refer to hexagrams 44, 33, 12, 20, 
23, and 2, he will see that during the months denoted by those 
figures, the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, the yin lines have 
gradually been prevailing over the yang, until in Khwan (2) they 
have extruded them entirely from the lineal figure. Then comes 
our Fu, as a seventh figure, in which the yang line begins to 
reassert itself, and from which it goes on to extrude the yin lines 
in their turn. Explained therefore of the months of the year, we 
have to take a day for a month. And something analogous — we 
cannot say exactly what — must have place in society and the 
state. 
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correct. If (its subject and his action) be not 
correct, he will fall into errors, and it will not be 
advantageous for him to move in any direction. 

i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject free 
from all insincerity. His advance will be accom- 
panied with good fortune. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one who reaps 
without having ploughed (that he might reap), and 
gathers the produce of his third year's fields without 
having cultivated them the first year for that end. 
To such a one there will be advantage in whatever 
direction he may move. 

3. The third line, divided, shows calamity hap- 
pening to one who is free from insincerity; — as in 

The concluding auspice or oracle to him who finds this Fu 
by divination is what we might expect. 

The subject of line 1 is of course the undivided line, meaning 
here, says ATAang-jze, ' the way of the superior man.' There must 
have been some deviation from that, or ' returning ' could not be 
spoken of. 

Line 2 is in its proper place, and'central ; but it is weak. This 
is more than compensated for, however, by its adherence to line 1, 
the fifth line not being a proper correlate. Hence the return of 
its subject is called excellent or admirable. 

Line 3 is weak, and in the uneven place of a strong line. It is 
the top line, moreover, of the trigram whose attribute is move- 
ment. Hence the symbolism ; but any evil issue may be prevented 
by a realisation of danger and by caution. 

Line 4 has its proper correlate in 1 ; different from all the other 
weak lines ; and its course is different accordingly. 

Line 5 is in the central place of honour, and the middle line of 
Khwan, denoting docility. Hence its auspice. 

Line 6 is weak ; and being at the top of the hexagram, when its 
action of returning is all concluded, action on the part of its subject 
will lead to evils such as are mentioned. ' Ten years ' seems to be 
a round number, signifying a long time, as in hexagram 3. 2. 
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the case of an ox that has been tied up. A passer 
by finds it (and carries it off), while the people in the 
neighbourhood have the calamity (of being accused 
and apprehended). 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows (a case) in 
which, if its subject can remain firm and correct, 
there will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows one who is 
free from insincerity, and yet has fallen ill. Let 
him not use medicine, and he will have occasion for 
joy (in his recovery). 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
free from insincerity, yet sure to fall into error, if 
he take action. (His action) will not be advan- 
tageous in any way. 

XXV. Wang is the symbol of being reckless, and often of being 
insincere; Wu Wang is descriptive of a state of entire freedom from 
such a condition ; its subject is one who is entirely simple and sin- 
cere. The quality is characteristic of the action of Heaven, and of 
the highest style of humanity. In this hexagram we have an essay 
on this noble attribute. An absolute rectitude is essential to it. The 
nearer one comes to the ideal of the quality, the more powerful 
will be his influence, the greater his success. But let him see to it 
that he never swerve from being correct. 

The first line is strong; at the commencement of the inner 
trigram denoting movement, the action of its subject will very much 
characterise all the action set forth, and will itself be fortunate. 

Line 2 is weak, central, and in its correct place. The quality 
may be predicated of it in its highest degree. There is an entire 
freedom in its subject from selfish or mercenary motive. He is 
good simply for goodness' sake. And things are so constituted 
that his action will be successful. 

But calamity may also sometimes befal the best, and where there 
is this freedom from insincerity ; and line 3 being weak, and in the 
place of an even line, lays its subject open to this misfortune. 'The 
people of the neighbourhood ' are of course entirely innocent. 

Line 4 is the lowest in the trigram of strength, and 1 is not a 
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XXVI. The Ta Kh$ Hexagram. 



Under the conditions of Ta A7*u it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct. (If its subject do 
not seek to) enjoy his revenues in his own family 
(without taking service at court), there will be good 
fortune. It will be advantageous for him to cross 
the great stream. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject in a 
position of peril. It will be advantageous for him 
to stop his advance. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows a carriage 
with the strap under it removed. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
urging his way with good horses. It will be ad- 
vantageous for him to realise the difficulty (of his 
course), and to be firm and correct, exercising him- 
self daily in his charioteering and methods of defence; 

proper correlate, nor is the fourth the place for a strong line. 
Hence the paragraph must be understood as a caution. 

Line 5 is strong, in the central place of honour, and has its 
proper correlate in 2. Hence its subject must possess the quality 
of the hexagram in perfection. And yet he shall be sick or in 
distress. But he need not be anxious. Without bis efforts a way of 
escape for him will be opened. 

Line 6 is at the top of the hexagram, and comes into the field 
when the action has run its course. He should be still, and not 
initiate any fresh movement. 
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then there will be advantage in whatever direction 
he may advance. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows the young bull, 
(and yet) having the piece of wood over his horns. 
There will be great good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows the teeth of a 
castrated hog. There will be good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
(as) in command of the firmament of heaven. There 
will be progress. 

XXVI. Khti has two meanings. It is the symbol of restraint, 
and of accumulation. What is repressed and restrained accumu- 
lates its strength and increases its volume. Both these meanings 
are found in the treatise on the Thwan ; the exposition of the 
Great Symbolism has for its subject the accumulation of virtue. The 
different lines are occupied with the repression or restraint of move- 
ment. The first three lines receive that repression, the upper three 
exercise it. The accumulation to which all tends is that of virtue ; 
and hence the name of Ta Kid, 'the Great Accumulation.' 

What the Thwan teaches, is that he who goes about to 
accumulate his virtue must be firm and correct, and may then, 
engaging in the public service, enjoy the king's grace, and under- 
take the most difficult enterprises. 

Line 1 is subject to the repression of 4, which will be increased 
if he try to advance. It is better for him to halt. 

Line 2 is liable to the repression of 5, and stops its advance of 
itself, its subject having the wisdom to do so through its position in 
the central place. The strap below, when attached to the axle, 
made the carriage stop ; he himself acts that part. 

Line 3 is the last of JOien, and responds to the sixth line, the 
last of Kan, above. But as they are both strong, the latter does 
not exert its repressive force. They advance rapidly together; 
but the position is perilous for 3. By firmness and caution, how- 
ever, its subject will escape the peril, and the issue will be good. 

The young bull in line 4 has not yet got horns. The attaching 
to their rudiments the piece of wood to prevent him from goring is 
an instance of extraordinary precaution ; and precaution is always 
good. 

[16] I 
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XXVII. The 1 Hexagram. 



1 indicates that with firm correctness there will be 
good fortune (in what is denoted by it). We must 
look at what we are seeking to nourish, and by the 
exercise of our thoughts seek for the proper aliment. 

i. The first line, undivided, (seems to be thus 
addressed), ' You leave your efficacious tortoise, and 
look at me till your lower jaw hangs down.' There 
will be evil. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one looking 
downwards for nourishment, which is contrary to 
what is proper ; or seeking it from the height (above), 
advance towards which will lead to evil. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one acting con- 
trary to the method of nourishing. However firm 
he may be, there will be evil. For ten years let him 
not take any action, (for) it will not be in any way 
advantageous. 

A boar is a powerful and dangerous animal. Let him be cas- 
trated, and though his tusks remain, he cares little to use them. 
Here line 5 represents the ruler in the hexagram, whose work is 
to repress the advance of evil. A conflict with the subject of the 
strong second line in its advance would be perilous ; but 5, taking 
early precaution, reduces it to the condition of the castrated pig. 
Not only is there no evil, but there is good fortune. 

The work of repression is over, and the strong subject of line 6 
has now the amplest scope to carry out the idea of the hexagram 
in the accumulation of virtue. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows one looking 
downwards for (the power to) nourish. There will 
be good fortune. Looking with a tiger's downward 
unwavering glare, and with his desire that impels 
him to spring after spring, he will fall into no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows one acting con- 
trary to what is regular and proper ; but if he abide 
in firmness, there will be good fortune. He should 
not, (however, try to) cross the great stream. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows him from 
whom comes the nourishing. His position is 
perilous, but there will be good fortune. It will 
be advantageous to cross the great stream. 

XXVII. t is the symbol of the upper jaw, and gives name to 
the hexagram; but the whole figure suggests the appearance of 
the mouth. There are the two undivided lines at the bottom and 
top, and the four divided lines between them. The first line is the 
first in the trigram A'an, denoting movement; and the sixth is the 
third in Kan, denoting what is solid. The former is the lower 
jaw, part of the mobile chin ; and the other the more fixed upper 
jaw. The open lines are the cavity of the mouth. As the name 
of the hexagram, 1 denotes nourishing, — one's body or mind, one's 
self or others. The nourishment in both the matter and method 
will differ according to the object of it ; and every one must deter- 
mine what to.employ and do in every case by exercising his own 
thoughts, only one thing being premised, — that in both respects the 
nourishing must be correct, and in harmony with what is right. The 
auspice of the whole hexagram is good. 

The first line is strong, and in its proper place ; its subject might 
suffice for the nourishing of himself, like a tortoise, which is sup- 
posed to live on air, without more solid nourishment. But he is 
drawn out of himself by desire for the weak 4, his proper correlate, 
at whom he looks till his jaw hangs down, or, as we say, his mouth 
waters. Hence the auspice is bad. The symbolism takes the 
form of an expostulation addressed, we must suppose, by the 
fourth line to the first. 

The weak 2, insufficient for itself, seeks nourishment first from 

I 2 
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XXVIII. The Ta Kwo Hexagram. 



Ta Kwo suggests to us a beam that is weak. 
There will be advantage in moving (under its con- 
ditions) in any direction whatever; there will be 
success. 

i. The first line, divided, shows one placing mats 
of the white mao grass under things set on the 
ground. There will be no error. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows a decayed 

the strong line below, which is not proper, and then from the 
strong 6, not its proper correlate, and too far removed. In either 
case the thing is evil. 

Line 3 is weak, in an odd place; and as it occupies the last 
place in the trigram of movement, all that quality culminates in its 
subject. Hence he considers himself sufficient for himself, without 
any help from without, and the issue is bad. 

With line 4 we pass into the upper trigram. It is next to the 
ruler's place in 5 moreover, and bent on nourishing and training 
all below. Its proper correlate is the strong 1 ; and though weak 
in himself, its subject looks with intense desire to the subject of 
that for help ; and there is no error. 

The subject of line 5 is not equal to the requirements of his 
position ; but with a firm reliance on the strong 6, there will be 
good fortune. Let him not, however, engage in the most difficult 
undertakings. 

The topmost line is strong, and 5 relies on its subject; but 
being penetrated with the idea of the hexagram, he feels himself in 
the position of master or tutor to all under heaven. The task is 
hard and the responsibility great; but realising these things, he 
will prove himself equal to them. 
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willow producing shoots, or an old husband in pos- 
session of his young wife. There will be advantage 
in every way. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows a beam that 
is weak. There will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows a beam 
curving upwards. There will be good fortune. If 
(the subject of it) looks for other (help but that of 
line one), there will be cause for regret. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows a decayed 
willow producing flowers, or an old wife in posses- 
sion of her young husband. There will be occasion 
neither for blame nor for praise. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
with extraordinary (boldness) wading through a 
stream, till the water hides the crown of his head. 
There will be evil, but no ground for blame. 



XXVIII. Very extraordinary times require very extraordinary 
gifts in the conduct of affairs in them. This is the text on which 
king Wan and his son discourse after their fashion in this hexa- 
gram. What goes, in their view, to constitute anything extraor- 
dinary is its greatness and difficulty. There need not be about it 
what is not right. 

Looking at the figure we see two weak lines at the top and 
bottom, and four strong lines between them, giving us the idea of 
a great beam unable to sustain its own weight. But the second 
and fifth lines are both strong and in the centre ; and from this 
and the attributes of the component trigrams a good auspice is 
obtained. 

Line 1 being weak, and at the bottom of the figure, and of the 
trigram Sun, which denotes flexibility and humility, its subject is 
distinguished by his carefulness, as in the matter mentioned ; and 
there is a good auspice. 

Line 2 has no proper correlate above. Hence he inclines to the 
weak 1 below him ; and we have the symbolism of the line. An 
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XXIX. The Khan Hexagram. 



Khan, here repeated, shows the possession of 
sincerity, through which the mind is penetrating. 
Action (in accordance with this) will be of high 
value. 

1. The first line, divided, shows its subject in the 
double defile, and (yet) entering a cavern within it. 
There will be evil. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 

old husband with a young wife will yet have children ; the action 
of the subject of 2 will be successful. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an odd place. Its subject is confident 
in his own strength, but his correlate in 6 is weak. Alone, he is 
unequal to the extraordinary strain on him, and has for his symbol 
the weak beam. 

Line 4 is near 5, the ruler's place. On its subject devolves the 
duty of meeting the extraordinary exigency of the time ; but he is 
strong ; and, the line being in an even place, his strength is tem- 
pered. He will be equal to his task. Should he look out for the 
help of the subject of 1, that would affect him with another element 
of weakness ; and his action would give cause for regret. 

Line 5 is strong and central. Its subject should be equal to 
achieve extraordinary merit. But he has no proper correlate below, 
and as 2 inclined to 1, so does this to 6. But here the willow 
only produces flowers, not shoots ; — its decay will soon reappear. 
An old wife will have no children. If the subject of the line is not 
to be condemned as that of 3, his action does not deserve praise. 

The subject of 6 pursues his daring course, with a view to 
satisfy the extraordinary exigency of the time, and benefit all under 
the sky. He is unequal to the task, and sinks beneath it ; buf his 
motive modifies the judgment on his conduct. 
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in all the peril of the defile. He will, however, get 
a little (of the deliverance) that he seeks. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject, 
whether he comes or goes ( = descends or ascends), 
confronted by a defile. All is peril to him and 
unrest. (His endeavours) will lead him into the 
cavern of the pit. There should be no action (in 
such a case). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject (at 
a feast), with (simply) a bottle of spirits, and a sub- 
sidiary basket of rice, while (the cups and bowls) 
are (only) of earthenware. He introduces his im- 
portant lessons (as his ruler's) intelligence admits. 
There will in the end be no error. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the water of 
the defile not yet full, (so that it might flow away) ; 
but order will (soon) be brought about. There will 
be no error. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
bound with cords of three strands or two strands, 
and placed in the thicket of thorns. But in three 
years he does not learn the course for him to pursue. 
There will be evil. 



XXIX. The trigram Khan, which is doubled to form this hexa- 
gram, is the lineal symbol of water. Its meaning, as a character, 
is ' a pit,' ' a perilous cavity, or defile ;' and here and elsewhere in 
the Yf it leads the reader to think of a dangerous defile, with water 
flowing through it. It becomes symbolic of danger, and what the 
authors of the Text had in mind was to show how danger should 
be encountered, its effect on the mind, and how to get out of it. 

The trigram exhibits a strong central line, between two divided 
lines. The central represented to king Wan the sincere honesty 
and goodness of the subject of the hexagram, whose mind was 
sharpened and made penetrating by contact with danger, and who 
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XXX. The Li Hexagram. 



Li indicates that, (in regard to what it denotes), 
it will be advantageous to be firm and correct, and 
that thus there will be free course and success. 

acted in a manner worthy of his character. It is implied, though 
the Thwan does not say it, that he would get out of the danger. 

Line i is weak, at the bottom of the figure, and has no correlate 
above, no helper, that is, beyond itself. All these things render 
the case of its subject hopeless. He will by his efforts only involve 
himself more deeply in danger. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the centre. Its subject is unable, 
indeed, to escape altogether from the danger ; but he does not 
involve himself more deeply in it like the subject of 1, and obtains 
some ease. 

Line 3 is weak, and occupies the place of a strong line. Its 
subject is in an evil case. 

Line 4 is weak, and will get no help from its correlate in 1. Its 
subject is not one who can avert the danger threatening himself 
and others. But his position is close to that of the ruler in 5, 
whose intimacy he cultivates with an unostentatious sincerity, sym- 
bolled by the appointments of the simple feast, and whose intelli- 
gence he cautiously enlightens. In consequence, there will be no 
error. 

The subject of line 5 is on the eve of extrication and deliverance. 
The waters of the defile will ere long have free vent and disappear, 
and the ground will be levelled and made smooth. The line is 
strong, in a proper place, and in the place of honour. 

The case of the subject of line 6 is hopeless. When danger 
has reached its highest point, there he is, represented by a weak 
line, and with no proper correlate below. The ' thicket of thorns' 
is taken as a metaphor for a prison; but if the expression has 
a history, I have been unable to find it. 
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Let (its subject) also nourish (a docility like that of) 
the cow, and there will be good fortune. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows one ready to 
move with confused steps. But he treads at the 
same time reverently, and there will be no mistake. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
in his place in yellow. There will be great good 
fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject in 
a position like that of the declining sun. Instead 
of playing on his instrument of earthenware, and 
singing to it, he utters the groans of an old man 
of eighty. There will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the manner 
of its subject's coming. How abrupt it is, as with 
fire, with death, to be rejected (by all) ! 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject as 
one with tears flowing in torrents, and groaning in 
sorrow. There will be good fortune. 



XXX. Lf is the name of the trigram representing fire and light, 
and the sun as the source of both of these. Its virtue or attribute 
is brightness, and by a natural metaphor intelligence. But Li has 
also the meaning of inhering in, or adhering to, being attached to. 
Both these significations occur in connexion with the hexagram, 
and make it difficult to determine what was the subject of it in the 
minds of the authors. If we take the whole figure as expressing the 
subject, we have, as in the treatise on the Thwan, ' a double bright- 
ness,' a phrase which is understood to denominate the ruler. If we 
take the two central lines as indicating the subject, we have weakness, 
dwelling with strength above and below. In either case there are 
required from the subject a strict adherence to what is correct, and 
a docile humility. On the second member of the Thwan Ajiang- 
jze says : — ' The nature of the ox is docile, and that of the cow is 
much more so. The subject of the hexagram adhering closely to 
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6. The topmost line, undivided, shows the king 
employing its subject in his punitive expeditions. 
Achieving admirable (merit), he breaks (only) the 
chiefs (of the rebels). Where his prisoners were 
not their associates, he does not punish. There 
will be no error. 



what is correct, he must be able to act in obedience to it, as docile 
as a cow, and then there will be good fortune.' 

Line i is strong, and at the bottom of the trigram for fire, the 
nature of which is to ascend. Its subject therefore will move 
upwards, and is in danger of doing so coarsely and vehemently. 
But the lowest line has hardly entered into the action of the figure, 
and this consideration operates to make him reverently careful of 
his movements ; and there is no error. 

Line 2 is weak, and occupies the centre. Yellow is one of the 
five correct colours, and here symbolises the correct course to 
which the subject of the line adheres. 

Line 3 is at the top of the lower trigram, whose light may be 
considered exhausted, and suggests the symbol of the declining 
sun. The subject of the line should accept the position, and resign 
himself to the ordinary amusements which are mentioned, but 
he groans and mourns instead. His strength interferes with the 
lowly contentment which he should cherish. 

The strength of line 4, and its being in an even place, make its 
subject appear in this unseemly manner, disastrous to himself. 

Line 5 is in the place of honour, and central. But it is weak, 
as is its correlate. Its position between the strong 4 and 6 fills its 
subject with anxiety and apprehension, that express themselves as 
is described. But such demonstrations are a proof of his inward 
adherence to right and his humility. There will be good fortune. 

Line 6, strong and at the top of the figure, has the intelligence 
denoted by its trigrams in the highest degree, and his own proper 
vigour. Through these his achievements are great, but his generous 
consideration is equally conspicuous, and he falls into no error. 
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TEXT. SECTION II. 
XXXI. The Hsien Hexagram. 



Hsien indicates that, (on the fulfilment of the 
conditions implied in it), there will be free course 
and success. Its advantageousness will depend on 
the being firm and correct, (as) in marrying a young 
lady. There will be good fortune. 

i. The first line, divided, shows one moving his 
great toes. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one moving 
the calves of his leg. There will be evil. If he 
abide (quiet in his place), there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows one moving 
his thighs, and keeping close hold of those whom 
he follows. Going forward (in this way) will cause 
regret. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows that firm 
correctness which will lead to good fortune, and 
prevent all occasion for repentance. If its subject 
be unsettled in his movements, (only) his friends 
will follow his purpose. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows one moving 
the flesh along the spine above the heart. There 
will be no occasion for repentance. 
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6. The sixth line, divided, shows one moving his 
jaws and tongue. 

XXXI. With the 3 1 st hexagram commences the Second Section 
of the Text. It is difficult to say why any division of the hexagrams 
should be made here, for the student tries in vain to discover any con- 
tinuity in the thoughts of the author that is now broken. The First 
Section does not contain a class of subjects different from those 
which we find in the Second. That the division was made, how- 
ever, at a very early time, appears from the sixth Appendix on the 
Sequence of the Hexagrams, where the writer sets forth an analogy 
between the first and second figures, representing heaven and earth, 
as the originators of all things, and this figure and the next, repre- 
senting (each of them) husband and wife, as the originators of all 
the social relations. This, however, is far from carrying conviction 
to my mind. The division of the Text of the Yi into two sections 
is a fact of which I am unable to give a satisfactory account. 

Hsien, as explained in the treatise on the Thwan, has here the 
meaning of mutual influence, and the duke of ATau, on the various 
lines, always uses Kan for it in the sense of ' moving ' or ' influenc- 
ing to movement or action.' This is to my mind the subject of 
the hexagram considered as an essay, — 'Influence; the different 
ways of bringing it to bear, and their issues.' 

The Chinese character called hsien is JjjJ^.the graphic symbol 
for ' all, together, jointly.' Kan, the symbol for ' influencing,' has 
hsien in it as its phonetic constituent (though the changes in pro- 
nunciation make it hard for an English reader to appreciate this), 
with the addition of hsin, the symbol for 'the heart.' Thus j^ 
kan, 'to affect or influence,' = Jj^ + tQ; and it may have been 
that while the name or word was used with the significance of 
' influencing,' the jfy was purposely dropt from it, to indicate the 
most important element in the thing, — the absence of all purpose 
or motive. I venture to think that this would have been a device 
worthy of a diviner. 

. With regard to the idea of husband and wife being in the teach- 
ing of the hexagram, it is derived from the more recent symbolism 
of the eight trigrams ascribed to king Wan, and exhibited on p. 33 
and plate III. The more ancient usage of them is given in the 
paragraph on the Great Symbolism of Appendix II. The figure 
consists of Kin (^E~^=), 'the youngest son,' and over it Tui 
( ), ' the youngest daughter.' These are in ' happy union.' 
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XXXII. The Hang Hexagram. 



Hang indicates successful progress and no error 
(in what it denotes). But the advantage will come 
from being firm and correct ; and movement in any 
direction whatever will be advantageous. 

I. The first line, divided, shows its subject deeply 
(desirous) of long continuance. Even with firm 

No influence, it is said, is so powerful and constant as that between 
husband and wife; and where these are young, it is especially 
active. Hence it is that Hsien is made up of Kan and Tui. All 
this is to me very doubtful. I can dimly apprehend why the whole 
line ( ) was assumed as the symbol of strength and authority, 

and the broken line as that of weakness and submission. Beyond 
this I cannot follow Fu-hsi in his formation of the trigrams ; and 
still less can I assent to the more recent symbolism of them ascribed 
to king Wan. 

Coming now to the figure, and its lines, the subject is that of 
mutual influence ; and the author teaches that that influence, correct 
in itself, and for correct ends, is sure to be effective. He gives an 
instance, — the case of a man marrying a young lady, the regulations 
for which have been laid down in China from the earliest times with 
great strictness and particularity. Such influence will be effective 
and fortunate. 

Line 1 is weak, and at the bottom of the hexagram. Though 
4 be a proper correlate, yet the influence indicated by it must be 
ineffective. However much a man's great toes may be moved, that 
will not enable him to walk. 

The calves cannot move of themselves. They follow the moving 
of the feet. The moving of them indicates too much anxiety to 
move. Line 2, moreover, is weak. But it is also the central line, and 
if its subject abide quiet, till he is acted on from above, there will 
be good fortune. 

Neither can the thighs move of themselves. The attempt to 
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correctness there will be evil ; there will be no 
advantage in any way. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows all occasion 
for repentance disappearing. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows one who does 
not continuously maintain his virtue. There are 
those who will impute this to him as a disgrace. 
However firm he may be, there will be ground for 
regret. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows a field where 
there is no game. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject con- 
tinuously maintaining the virtue indicated by it. In 
a wife this will be fortunate ; in a husband, evil. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
exciting himself to long continuance. There will 
be evil. 

move them is inauspicious. Its subject, however, the line being 
strong, and in an odd place, will wish to move, and follows the sub- 
ject of 4, which is understood to be the seat of the mind. He 
exercises his influence therefore with a mind and purpose, which is 
not good. 

Line 4 is strong, but in an even place. It is the seat of the mind. 
Its subject therefore is warned to be firm and correct in order to a 
good issue. If he be wavering and uncertain, his influence will 
not extend beyond the circle of his friends. 

The symbolism of line 5 refers to a part of the body behind the 
heart, and is supposed therefore to indicate an influence, ineffec- 
tive indeed, but free from selfish motive, and not needing to be 
repented of. 

Line 6 is weak, and in an even place. It is the topmost line also 
of the trigram of satisfaction. Its influence by means of speech 
will only be that of loquacity and flattery, the evil of which needs 
not to be pointed out. 

XXXII. The subject of this hexagram may be given as persever- 
ance in well doing, or in continuously acting out the law of one's 
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XXXIII. The Thun Hexagram. 



Thun indicates successful progress (in its circum- 
stances). To a small extent it will (still) be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct. 

1. The first line, divided, shows a retiring tail. 
The position is perilous. No movement in any 
direction should be made. 

being. The sixth Appendix makes it a sequel of the previous 
figure. As that treats, it is said, of the relation between husband 
and wife, so this treats of the continuous observance of their 
respective duties. H si en, we saw, is made up of Kan, the symbol 
of the youngest son, and Tui, the symbol of the youngest daughter, 
attraction and influence between the sexes being strongest in 
youth. Hang consists of Sun, 'the oldest daughter,' and A'an, 
the oldest son. The couple are more staid. The wife occupies 
the lower place ; and the relation between them is marked by her 
submission. This is sound doctrine, especially from a Chinese 
point of view ; but I doubt whether such application of his teaching 
was in the mind of king Win. Given two parties, an inferior and 
superior in correlation. If both be continuously observant of what 
is correct, the inferior being also submissive, and the superior firm, 
good fortune and progress may be predicated of their course. 

Line 1 has a proper correlate in 4 ; but between them are two 
strong lines; and it is itself weak. These two conditions are 
against its subject receiving much help from the subject of 4. He 
should be quiet, and not forward for action. 

Line 2 is strong, but in the place of a weak line. Its position, 
however, being central, and its subject holding fast to the due 
mean, the unfavourable condition of an even place is more than 
counteracted. 

Line 3 is strong, and in its proper place ; but being beyond the 
centre of the trigram, its subject is too strong, and coming under 
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2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
holding (his purpose) fast as if by a (thong made 
from the) hide of a yellow ox, which cannot be 
broken. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows one retiring 
but bound, — to his distress and peril. (If he were 
to deal with his binders as in) nourishing a servant 
or concubine, it would be fortunate for him. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
retiring notwithstanding his likings. In a superior 
man this will lead to good fortune; a small man 
cannot attain to this. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
retiring in an admirable way. With firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
retiring in a noble way. It will be advantageous 
in every respect 

the attraction of his correlate in 6, he is supposed to be ready 
to abandon his place and virtue. He may try to be firm and cor- 
rect, but circumstances are adverse to him. 

Line 4 is strong in the place of a weak line, and suggests the 
symbolism of the duke of K&vi. 

The weak 5th line responds to the strong 2nd, and may be sup- 
posed to represent a wife conscious of her weakness, and docilely 
submissive ; which is good. A husband, however, and a man gene- 
rally, has to assert himself, and lay down the rule of what is right. 

In line 6 the principle of perseverance has run its course; the 
motive power of wff"an is exhausted. The line itself is weak. The 
violent efforts of its subject can only lead to evil. 

XXXIII. Thun is the hexagram of the sixth month; the y in 
influence is represented by two weak lines, and has made good its 
footing in the year. The figure thus suggested to king Wan the 
growth of small and unprincipled men in the state, before whose 
advance superior men were obliged to retire. This is the theme of 
his essay, — how, ' when small men multiply and increase in power, 
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XXXIV. The TA ATwang Hexagram. 



Ta A'v/ang indicates that (under the conditions 
which it symbolises) it will be advantageous to be 
firm and correct. 

the necessity of the time requires superior men to withdraw before 
them.' Yet the auspice of Thun is not all bad. By firm correct- 
ness the threatened evil may be arrested to a small extent. 

'A retiring tail ' seems to suggest the idea of the subject of the 
lines hurrying away, which would only aggravate the evil and 
danger of the time. 

' His purpose ' in line 2 is the purpose to withdraw. The weak 2 
responds correctly to the strong 5, and both are central. The 
purpose therefore is symbolled as in the text. The ' yellow ' colour 
of the ox is introduced because of its being ' correct,' and of a piece 
with the central place of the line. 

Line 3 has no proper correlate in 6; and its subject allows 
himself to be entangled and impeded by the subjects of 1 and a. # 
He is too familiar with them, and they presume, and fetter his 
movements ; — compare Analects, 17. ^5. He should keep them at 
a distance. 

Line 4 has a correlate in 1, and is free to exercise the decision 
belonging to its subject. The line is the first in Kh i en, symbolic 
of strength. 

In the Shu IV, v, Section a. 9, the worthy 1 Yin is made to say, 
' The minister will not for favour or gain continue in an office 
whose work is done;' and the Khang-hsf editors refer to his 
words as an illustration of what is said on line 5. It has its 
correlate in 2, and its subject carries out the purpose to retire ' in 
an admirable way.' 

Line 6 is strong, and with no correlate to detain it in 3. 
Its subject vigorously and happily carries out the idea of the 
hexagram. 

[.6] K 
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i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
manifesting his strength in his toes. But advance 
will lead to evil, — most certainly. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows that with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows, in the case of 
a small man, one using all his strength ; and in the 
case of a superior man, one whose rule is not to 
do so. Even with firm correctness the position 
would be perilous. (The exercise of strength in it 
might be compared to the case of) a ram butting 
against a fence, and getting his horns entangled. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows (a case in 
which) firm correctness leads to good fortune, and 
occasion for repentance disappears. (We see) the 
fence opened without the horns being entangled. 
The strength is like that in the wheel-spokes of 
a large waggon. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows one who loses 
his ram(-like strength) in the ease of his position. 
(But) there will be no occasion for repentance. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows (one who may 
be compared to) the ram butting against the fence, 
and unable either to retreat, or to advance as he 
world fain do. There will not be advantage in 
any respect ; but if he realise the difficulty (of his 
position), there will be good fortune. 

XXXIV. The strong lines predominate in T5 .ffwang. It 
suggested to king Wan a state or condition of things in which 
there was abundance of strength and vigour. Was strength alone 
enough for the conduct of affairs ? No. He saw also in the figure 
that which suggested to him that strength should be held in subor- 
dination to the idea of right, and exerted only in harmony with it. 
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XXXV. The 3in Hexagram. 



In 3in we see a prince who secures the tranquil- 
lity (of the people) presented on that account with 
numerous horses (by the king), and three times in 
a day received at interviews. 



This is the lesson of the hexagram, as sententiously expressed 
in the Thwan. 

Line 1 is strong, in its correct place, and also the first line in 
A'Aien, the hexagram of strength, and the first line in Tt .ATwang. 
The idea of the figure might seem to be concentrated in it ; and 
hence we have it symbolised by 'strength in the toes,' or 'advancing.' 
But such a measure is too bold to be undertaken by one in the 
lowest place, and moreover there is no proper correlate in 4. 
Hence comes the evil auspice. 

Line 2 is strong, but the strength is tempered by its being in an 
even place, instead of being excited by it, as might be feared. Then 
the place is that in the centre. With firm correctness there will be 
good fortune. 

Line 3 is strong, and in its proper place. It is at the top more- 
over of A"Aien. A small man so symbolled will use his strength to 
the utmost; but not so the superior man. For him the position 
is beyond the safe middle, and he will be cautious ; and not injure 
himself, like the ram, by exerting his strength. 

Line 4 is still strong, but in the place of a weak line ; and this 
gives occasion to the cautions with which the symbolism com- 
mences. The subject of the line going forward thus cautiously, 
his strength will produce good effects, such as are described. 

Line 5 is weak, and occupies a central place. Its subject will 
cease therefore to exert his strength ; but this hexagram does not 
forbid the employment of strength, but would only control and 

ik K. 2 
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1. The first line, divided, shows one wishing to 
advance, and (at the same time) kept back. Let him 
be firm and correct, and there will be good fortune. 
If trust be not reposed in him, let him maintain 
a large and generous mind, and there will be no 
error. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
with the appearance of advancing, and yet of being 
sorrowful. If he be firm and correct, there will be 
good fortune. He will receive this great blessing 
from his grandmother. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
trusted by all (around him). All occasion for re- 
pentance will disappear. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
with the appearance of advancing, but like a marmot. 
However firm and correct he may be, the position is 
one of peril. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows how all occasion 
for repentance disappears (from its subject). (But) 
let him not concern himself about whether he shall 
fail or succeed. To advance will be fortunate, and 
in every way advantageous. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows one ad- 
vancing his horns. But he only uses them to punish 
the (rebellious people of his own) city. The position 

direct it. All that is said about him is that he will give no occasion 
for repentance. 

Line 6 being at the top of ^Tan, the symbol of movement, and at 
the top of T4 .ATwang, its subject may be expected to be active in 
exerting his strength ; and through his weakness, the result would 
be as described. But he becomes conscious of his weakness, re- 
flects and rests, and good fortune results, as he desists from the 
prosecution of his unwise efforts. 
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is perilous, but there will be good fortune. (Yet) 
however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
occasion for regret 

XXXV. The Thwan of this hexagram expresses its subject 
more fully and plainly than that of any of the previous thirty-four. 
It is about a feudal prince whose services to the country have 
made him acceptable to his king. The king's favour has been 
shown to him by gifts and personal attentions such as form the 
theme of more than one ode in the Shi h ; see especially III, iii, 7. 
The symbolism of the lines dimly indicates the qualities of such 
a prince. 3> n means 'to advance.' Hexagrams 46 and 53 agree 
with this in being called by names that indicate progress and ad- 
vance. The advance in 3> n is like that of the sun, 'the shining 
light, shining more and more to the perfect day.' 

Line 1 is weak, and in the lowest place, and its correlate in 4 is 
neither central nor in its correct position. This indicates the small 
and obstructed beginnings of his subject. But by his firm correct- 
ness he pursues the way to good fortune ; and though the king 
does not yet believe in him, he the more pursues his noble course. 

Line 2 is weak, and its correlate in 5 is also weak. Its subject 
therefore has still to mourn in obscurity. But his position is 
central and correct, and he holds on his way, till success comes 
ere long. The symbolism says he receives it 'from his grand- 
mother;' and readers will be startled by the extraordinary state- 
ment, as I was when I first read it. Literally the Text says ' the 
king's mother,' as P. Regis rendered it, — ' Istam magnam felicitatem 
a matre regis recipit.' He also tries to give the name a historical 
reference ; — to Thai-ATiang, the grandmother of king Wan ; Th&i- 
2?an, his mother ; or to ThSi-sze, his wife, and the mother of king 
Wu and the duke of A*au, all famous in Chinese history, and cele- 
brated in the Shih. But 'king's father' and 'king's mother' are 
well-known Chinese appellations for ' grandfather ' and ' grand- 
mother.' This is the view given on the passage, by A"Aang-jze, 
A"u Hsl, and the Khang-hsl editors, the latter of whom, indeed, 
account for the use of the name, instead of ' deceased mother,' 
which we find in hexagram 62, by the regulations observed in the 
ancestral temple. These authorities, moreover, all agree in saying 
that the name points us to line 5, the correlate of 2, and ' the lord 
of the hexagram.' Now the subject of line 5 is the sovereign, who 
at length acknowledges the worth of the feudal lord, and gives him 
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XXXVI. The Ming f Hexagram. 



Ming I indicates that (in the circumstances which 
it denotes) it will be advantageous to realise the 

the great blessing. The ' New Digest of Comments on the Yi 
(1686),' in its paraphrase of the line, has, ' He receives at last this 
great blessing from the mild and compliant ruler.' I am not sure 
that ' motherly king' would not be the best and fairest translation 
of the phrase. 

Canon McClatchie has a very astonishing note on the name, 
which he renders 'Imperial Mother' (p. 164): — 'That is, the wife 
of Imperial Heaven (Juno), who occupies the " throne of the dia- 
gram," viz. the fifth stroke, which is soft and therefore feminine. 
She is the Great Ancestress of the human race. See Imp. Ed. 
vol. iv, Sect, v, p. 25, Com.' Why such additions to the written 
word? 

Line 3 is weak, and in an odd place ; but the subjects of 1 and 
2 are possessed by the same desire to advance as the subject of 
this. A common trust and aim possess them ; and hence the not 
unfavourable auspice. 

Line 4 is strong, but it is in an even place, nor is it central. 
It suggests the idea of a marmot (? or rat), stealthily advancing. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the ideal of the feudal lord in 
the hexagram. 

In line 5 that lord and his intelligent sovereign meet happily. 
He holds on his right course, indifferent as to results, but things 
are so ordered that he is, and will continue to be, crowned with 
success. 

Line 6 is strong, and suggests the idea of its subject to the last 
continuing his advance, and that not only with firm correctness, 
but with strong force. The ' horns' are an emblem of threatening 
strength, and though he uses them only in his own state, and 
against the rebellious there, that such a prince should have any 
occasion to use force is matter for regret. 
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difficulty (of the position), and maintain firm cor- 
rectness. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject, (in 
the condition indicated by) Ming 1, flying, but with 
drooping wings. When the superior man (is re- 
volving) his going away, he may be for three days 
without eating. Wherever he goes, the people 
there may speak (derisively of him). 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject, 
(in the condition indicated by) Ming !, wounded in 
the left thigh. He saves himself by the strength of 
a (swift) horse ; and is fortunate. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject, 
(in the condition indicated by) Ming I, hunting in 
the south, and taking the great chief (of the dark- 
ness). He should not be eager to make (all) correct 
(at once). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject (just) 
entered into the left side of the belly (of the dark 
land). (But) he is able to carry out the mind appro- 
priate (in the condition indicated by) Ming 1, quitting 
the gate and courtyard (of the lord of darkness). 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows how the count of 
Ki fulfilled the condition indicated by Ming I. It 
will be advantageous to be firm and correct 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows the case where 
there is no light, but (only) obscurity. (Its subject) 
had at first ascended to (the top of) the sky ; his 
future shall be to go into the earth. 

XXXVI. In this hexagram we have the representation of a good 
and intelligent minister or officer going forward in the service of 
his country, notwithstanding the occupancy of the throne by a weak 
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XXXVII. The Kik Zan Hexagram. 



For (the realisation of what is taught in) Ki§. 
Zan, (or for the regulation of the family), what is 

and unsympathising sovereign. Hence comes its name of Ming t, 
or ' Intelligence Wounded,' that is, injured and repressed. The 
treatment of the subject shows how such an officer will conduct 
himself, and maintain his purpose. The symbolism of the figure 
is treated of in the same way in the first and second Appendixes. 
Appendix VI merely says that the advance set forth in 35 is sure 
to meet with wounding, and hence 3i n is followed by Ming t. 

Line 1 is strong, and in its right place ; — its subject should be 
going forward. But the general signification of the hexagram 
supposes him to be wounded. The wound, however, being re- 
ceived at the very commencement of its action, is but slight. And 
hence comes the emblem of a bird hurt so as to be obliged to 
droop its wings. The subject then appears directly as ' the supe- 
rior man.' He sees it to be his course to desist from the struggle 
for a time, and is so rapt in the thought that he can fast for three 
days and not think of it. When he does withdraw, opposition 
follows him ; but it is implied that he holds on to his own good 
purpose. 

Line 2 is weak, but also in its right place, and central ; giving 
us the idea of an officer, obedient to duty and the right. His 
wound in the left thigh may impede his movements, but does not 
disable him. He finds means to save himself, and maintains his 
good purpose. 

Line 3, strong and in a strong place, is the topmost line of the 
lower trigram. It responds also to line 6, in which the idea of 
the sovereign, emblemed by the upper trigram, is concentrated. 
The lower trigram is the emblem of light or brightness, the idea of 
which again is expressed by the south, to which we turn when we 
look at the sun in its meridian height. Hence the subject of the 
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most advantageous is that the wife be firm and 
correct. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
establishing restrictive regulations in his household. 
Occasion for repentance will disappear. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
taking nothing on herself, but in her central place 
attending to the preparation of the food. Through 
her firm correctness there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
(treating) the members of the household with stern 
severity. There will be occasion for repentance, 
there will be peril, (but) there will (also) be good 
fortune. If the wife and children were to be smirk- 
ing and chattering, in the end there would be occa- 
sion for regret. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 



line becomes a hunter pursuing his game, and successfully. The 
good officer will be successful in his struggle ; but let him not be 
over eager to put all things right at once. 

Line 4 is weak, but in its right place. A'u Hsi says he does not 
understand the symbolism, as given in the Text. The translation 
indicates the view of it commonly accepted. The subject of the 
line evidently escapes from his position of danger with little 
damage. 

Line 5 should be the place of the ruler or sovereign in the hex- 
agram; but 6 is assigned as that place in Ming I. The officer 
occupying 5, the centre of the upper trigram, and near to the 
sovereign, has his ideal in the count of K\, whose action appears 
in the Shu, III, pp. 123, 127, 128. He is a historical personage. 

Line 6 sets forth the fate of the ruler, who opposes himself to 
the officer who would do him good and intelligent service. Instead 
of becoming as the sun, enlightening all from the height of the 
sky, he is as the sun hidden below the earth. lean well believe 
that the writer had the last king of Shang in his mind. 
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enriching the family. There will be great good 
fortune. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the influence 
of the king extending to his family. There need 
be no anxiety ; there will be good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
possessed of sincerity and arrayed in majesty. In 
the end there will be good fortune. 

XXXVII. JT\a Zan, the name of the hexagram, simply means 
' a household,' or ' the members of a family.' The subject of the 
essay based on the figure, however, is the regulation of the family, 
effected mainly by the co-operation of husband and wife in their 
several spheres, and only needing to become universal to secure 
the good order of the kingdom. The important place occupied 
by the wife in the family is seen in the short sentence of the Thwan. 
That she be firm and correct, and do her part well, is the first thing 
necessary to its regulation. 

Line 1 is strong, and in a strong place. It suggests the necessity 
of strict rule in governing the family. Regulations must be estab- 
lished, and their observance strictly insisted on. 

Line 2 is weak, and in the proper place for it, — the centre, more- 
over, of the lower trigram. It fitly represents the wife, and what is 
said on it tells us of her special sphere and duty; and that she 
should be unassuming in regard to all beyond her sphere ; always 
being firm and correct. See the Shih, III, 350. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an odd place. If the place were central, 
the strength would be tempered ; but the subject of the line, in the 
topmost place of the trigram, may be expected to exceed in severity. 
But severity is not a bad thing in regulating a family ; — it is better 
than laxity and indulgence. 

Line 4 is weak, and in its proper place. The wife is again 
suggested to us, and we are told, that notwithstanding her being 
confined to the internal affairs of the household, she can do much 
to enrich the family. 

The subject of the strong fifth line appears as the king. This 
may be the husband spoken of as also a king ; or the real king 
whose merit is revealed first in his family, as often in the Shih, 
where king Wan is the theme. The central place here tempers 
the display of the strength and power. 
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XXXVIII. The A'wwei Hexagram. 



Khwei indicates that, (notwithstanding the con- 
dition of things which it denotes), in small matters 
there will (still) be good success. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows that (to its 
subject) occasion for repentance will disappear. He 
has lost his horses, but let him not seek for them ; 
— they will return of themselves. Should he meet 
with bad men, he will not err (in communicating 
with them). 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
happening to meet with his lord in a bye-passage. 
There will be no error. 

3. In the third line, divided, we see one whose 
carriage is dragged back, while the oxen in it are 
pushed back, and he is himself subjected to the 
shaving of his head and the cutting off of his nose. 
There is no good beginning, but there will be a 
good end. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
solitary amidst the (prevailing) disunion. (But) he 
meets with the good man (represented by the first 

Line 6 is also strong, and being in an even place, the subject of 
it might degenerate into stern severity, but he is supposed to be 
sincere, complete in his personal character and self-culture, and 
hence his action will only lead to good fortune. 
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line), and they blend their sincere desires together. 
The position is one of peril, but there will be no 
mistake. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows that (to its sub- 
ject) occasion for repentance will disappear. With 
his relative (and minister he unites closely and 
readily) as if he were biting through a piece of skin. 
When he goes forward (with this help), what error 
can there be ? 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
solitary amidst the (prevailing) disunion. (In the 
subject of the third line, he seems to) see a pig 
bearing on its back a load of mud, (or fancies) there 
is a carriage full of ghosts. He first bends his bow 
against him, and afterwards unbends it, (for he 
discovers) that he is not an assailant to injure, but 
a near relative. Going forward, he shall meet with 
(genial) rain, and there will be good fortune. 

XXXVIII. Khwei denotes a social state in which division and 
mutual alienation prevail, and the hexagram teaches how in small 
matters this condition may be healed, and the way prepared for the 
cure of the whole system. The writer or writers of Appendixes 
I and II point out the indication in the figure of division and dis- 
union according to their views. In Appendix VI those things appear 
as a necessary sequel to the regulation of the family ; while it is 
impossible to discover any allusion to the family in the Text. 

Line 1 is strong, and in an odd place. A successful course 
might be auspiced for its subject ; but the correlate in line 4 is also 
strong; and therefore disappointment and repentance are likely 
to ensue. In the condition, however, indicated by Khwei, 
where people have a common virtue, they will help one another. 
Through the good services of 4, the other will not have to repent. 
His condition may be emblemed by a traveller's loss of his horses, 
which return to him of themselves. 

Should he meet with bad men, however, let him not shrink from 
them. Communication with them will be of benefit. His good 
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XXXIX. The A'ien Hexagram. 



In (the state indicated by) A'ien advantage will 
be found in the south-west, and the contrary in the 
north-east. It will be advantageous (also) to meet 

may overcome their evil, and at least it will help to silence their 
slanderous tongues. 

Line 5 is weak, and its subject is the proper correlate of the 
strong 2. They might meet openly; but for the separation and 
disunion that mark the time. A casual, as it were a stolen, inter- 
view, as in a bye-lane or passage, however will be useful, and may 
lead on to a better understanding. 

Line 3 is weak, where it ought to be strong. Its correlate, how- 
ever, in 6 is strong, and the relation between them might seem 
what it ought to be. But the weak 3 is between the strong lines in 
2 and 4 ; and in a time of disunion there ensue the checking and 
repulsion emblemed in the Text. At the same time the subject of 
line 6 inflicts on that of 3 the punishments which are mentioned. 
It is thus bad for 3 at first, but we are told that in the end it will be 
well with him ; and this will be due to the strength of the sixth line. 
The conclusion grows out of a conviction in the mind of the author 
that what is right and good is destined to triumph over what is 
wrong and bad. Disorder shall in the long run give place to order, 
and disunion to union. 

Line 4 has no proper correlate, and might seem to be solitary. 
But, as we saw on line 1, in this hexagram, correlates of the same 
class help each other. Hence the subjects of 4 and 1, meeting 
together, work with good will and success. 

The place of 5 is odd, but the line itself is weak, so that there 
might arise occasion for repentance. But the strong 2 is a proper 
correlate to the weak 5. Five being the sovereign's place, the sub- 
ject of 2 is styled the sovereign's relative, of the same surname 
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with the great man. (In these circumstances), with 
firmness and correctness, there will be good fortune. 

1. From the first line, divided, we learn that 
advance (on the part of its subject) will lead to 
(greater) difficulties, while remaining stationary will 
afford ground for praise. 

2. The second line, divided, shows the minister 
of the king struggling with difficulty on difficulty, 
and not with a view to his own advantage. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
advancing, (but only) to (greater) difficulties. He 
remains stationary, and returns (to his former 
associates). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
advancing, (but only) to (greater) difficulties. He 
remains stationary, and unites (with the subject of 
the line above). 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
struggling with the greatest difficulties, while friends 
are coming to help him. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
going forward, (only to increase) the difficulties, 



with him, and head of some branch of the descendants of the royal 
house. It is as easy for 5, so supported, to deal with the disunion 
of the time, as to bite through a piece of skin. 

Line 6 is an even place, and yet the line is strong ; — what can its 
subject effect? He looks at 3, which, as weak, is a proper correlate; 
but he looks with the evil eye of disunion. The subject of 3 appears 
no better than a filthy pig, nor more real than an impossible 
carriage-load of ghosts. He bends his bow against him, but he 
unbends it, discovering a friend in 3, as 1 did in 4, and 5 in 2. He 
acts and with good luck, comparable to the falling rain, which 
results from the happy union of the yang and y in in nature. 
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while his remaining stationary will be (productive 
of) great (merit). There will be good fortune, and it 
will be advantageous to meet with the great man. 

XXXIX. ifien is the symbol for incompetency in the feet and 
legs, involving difficulty in walking ; hence it is used in this hexa- 
gram to indicate a state of the kingdom which makes the government 
of it an arduous task. How this task may be successfully performed, 
now by activity on the part of the ruler, and now by a discreet 
inactivity : — this is what the figure teaches, or at least gives hints 
about For the development of the meaning of the symbolic 
character from the structure of the lineal figure, see Appendixes 
I and II. 

The Thwan seems to require three things — attention to place, 
the presence of the great man, and the firm observance of cor- 
rectness — in order to cope successfully with the difficulties of the 
situation. The first thing is enigmatically expressed, and the lan- 
guage should be compared with what we find in the Thwan of 
hexagrams 2 and 40. Referring to Figure 2, in Plate III, we find 
that, according to Wan's arrangement of the trigrams, the south- 
west is occupied by Khwan ( ). and the north-east by I&Ln 

( ). The former represents the champaign country; the 

latter, the mountainous region. The former is easily traversed and 
held; the latter, with difficulty. The attention to place thus 
becomes transformed into a calculation of circumstances; those 
that promise success in an enterprise, which should be taken advan- 
tage of, and those that threaten difficulty and failure, which should 
be shunned. 

This is the generally accepted view of this difficult passage. 
The Khang-hst editors have a view of their own. I have been 
myself inclined to find less symbolism in it, and to take the south- 
west as the regions in the south and west of the kingdom, which we 
know from the Shih were more especially devoted to Win and his 
house, while the strength of the kings of Shang lay in the north 
and east. 

' The idea of" the great man," Mencius's " minister of Heaven," ' 
is illustrated by the strong line in the fifth place, having for its cor- 
relate the weak line in 2. But favourableness of circumstances and 
place, and the presence of the great man do not dispense from 
the observance of firm correctness. Throughout these essays of 
the Yi this is always insisted on. 
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XL. The Kieh Hexagram. 



In (the state indicated by) A'ieh advantage will 
be found in the south-west If no (further) opera- 
tions be called for, there will be good fortune in 
coming back (to the old conditions). If some opera- 
tions be called for, there will be good fortune in the 
early conducting of them. 

i. The first line, divided, shows that its subject 
will commit no error. 

Line i is weak, whereas it ought to be strong as being in an odd 
place. If its subject advance, he will not be able to cope with the 
difficulties of the situation, but be overwhelmed by them. Let him 
wait for a more favourable time. 

Line a is weak, but in its proper place. Its correlation with the 
strong 5, and consequent significance, are well set forth. 

Line 3 is strong, and in a place of strength ; but its correlate in 
6 is weak, so that the advance of its subject would be unsupported. 
He waits therefore for a better time, and cherishes the subjects of 
the two lines below, who naturally cling to him. 

Line 4 is weak, and, though in its proper place, its subject could 
do little of himself. He is immediately below the king or great 
man, however, and cultivates his loyal attachment to him, waiting 
for the time when he shall be required to act 

Line 5 is the king, the man great and strong. He can cope 
with the difficulties, and the subjects of 2 and the other lines of the 
lower trigram give their help. 

The action of the hexagram is over; where can the weak 6 go 
forward to ? Let him abide where he is, and serve the great man 
immediately below him. So shall he also be great ; — in meritorious 
action at least. 
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2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
catch, in hunting, three foxes, and obtain the yellow 
(= golden) arrows. With firm correctness there will 
be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows a porter with 
his burden, (yet) riding in a carriage. He will (only) 
tempt robbers to attack him. However firm and 
correct he may (try to) be, there will be cause for 
regret 

4. (To the subject of) the fourth line, undivided, 
(it is said), ' Remove your toes. Friends will (then) 
come, between you and whom there will be mutual 
confidence.' 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows (its subject), the 
superior man ( = the ruler), executing his function 
of removing (whatever is injurious to the idea of 
the hexagram), in which case there will be good 
fortune, and confidence in him will be shown even 
by the small men. 

6. In the sixth line, divided, we see a feudal 
prince (with his bow) shooting at a falcon on the top 
of a high wall, and hitting it. (The effect of his 
action) will be in every way advantageous. 

XL. JCieh is the symbol of loosing, — untying a knot or unravel- 
ling a complication ; and as the name of this hexagram, it denotes 
a condition in which the obstruction and difficulty indicated by the 
preceding A"ien have been removed. The object of the author is 
to show, as if from the lines of the figure, how this new and better 
state of the kingdom is to be dealt with. See what is said on the 
Th wan of A'ien for ' the advantage to be found in the south-west.' 
If further active operations be not necessary to complete the subju- 
gation of the country, the sooner things fall into their old channels 
the better. The new masters of the kingdom should not be anxious 
to change all the old manners and ways. Let them do, as the duke 
of A'au actually did do with the subjugated people of Shang. If 
[16] L 
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XLI. The Sun Hexagram. 



In (what is denoted by) Sun, if there be sincerity 
(in him who employs it), there will be great good 
fortune : — freedom from error ; firmness and correct- 
ness that can be maintained ; and advantage in every 

further operations be necessary, let them be carried through with- 
out delay. Nothing is said in the Thwan about the discountenancing 
and removal of small men, — unworthy ministers or officers ; but 
that subject appears in more than one of the lines. 

There is a weak line, instead of a strong, in the first place ; but 
this is compensated for by its strong correlate in 4. 

Aft Hsi says he does not understand the symbolism under line 2. 
The place is even, but the line itself is strong ; the strength there- 
fore is modified or tempered. And 2 is the correlate of the ruler 
in 5. We are to look to its subject therefore for a minister striving 
to realise the idea of the hexagram, and pacify the subdued king- 
dom. He becomes a hunter, and disposes of unworthy men, 
represented by ' the three foxes.' He also gets the yellow arrows, — 
the instruments used in war or in hunting, whose colour is ' correct,' 
and whose form is ' straight.' His firm correctness will be good. 

Line 3 is weak, when it should be strong; and occupying, as 
it does, the topmost place of the lower trigram, it suggests the 
symbolism of a porter in a carriage. People will say, ' How did 
he get there ? The things cannot be his own.' And robbers will 
attack and plunder him. The subject of the line cannot protect 
himself, nor accomplish anything good. 

What is said on the fourth line appears in the form of an address 
to its subject. The line is strong in an even place, and 1, its corre- 
late, is weak in an odd place. Such a union will not be productive 
of good. In the symbolism 1 becomes the toe of the subject of 4. 
How the friend or friends, who are to come to him on the removal 
of this toe, are represented, I do not perceive. 

Line 5 is weak in an odd place; but the place is that of the 
ruler, to whom it belongs to perfect the idea of the hexagram by 
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movement that shall be made. In what shall this 
(sincerity in the exercise of Sun) be employed ? 
(Even) in sacrifice two baskets of grain, (though there 
be nothing else), may be presented. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
suspending his own affairs, and hurrying away (to 
help the subject of the fourth line). He will commit 
no error, but let him consider how far he should 
contribute of what is his (for the other). 

2. The second line, undivided, shows that it will 
be advantageous for its subject to maintain a firm 
correctness, and that action on his part will be evil. 
He can give increase (to his correlate) without taking 
from himself. 

3. The third line, divided, shows how of three 
men walking together, the number is diminished by 
one ; and how one, walking, finds his friend. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its. subject 
diminishing the ailment under which he labours by 
making (the subject of the first line) hasten (to his 
help), and make him glad. There will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows parties adding to 
(the stores of) its subject ten pairs of tortoise shells, 
and accepting no refusal. There will be great good 
fortune. 

removing all that is contrary to the peace and good order of the 
kingdom. It will be his duty to remove especially all the small men 
represented by the divided lines, which he can do with the help of 
his strong correlate in 2. Then even the small men will change 
their .ways, and repair to him. 

Line 6 is the highest line in the figure, but not the place of the 
ruler. Hence it appears as occupied by a feudal duke, who carries 
out the idea of the figure against small men, according to the 
symbolism employed. 

L 2 
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6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
giving increase to others without taking from him- 
self. There will be no error. With firm correct- 
ness there will be good fortune. There will be 
advantage in every movement that shall be made. 
He will find ministers more than can be counted by 
their clans. 

XLI. The interpretation of this hexagram is encompassed with 
great difficulties. Sun is the symbol for the idea of diminishing 
or diminution; and what is said in Appendix I has made it to 
be accepted as teaching the duty of the subject to take of what 
is his and contribute to his ruler, or the expenses of the govern- 
ment under which he lives ; in other words, readily and cheerfully 
to pay his taxes. P. Regis says, 'Sun seu (vectigalis causa) 
minuere .... est valde utile ; ' and Canon McClatchie in translating 
Appendix I has : — ' Diminishing (by taxation for instance) .... is 
very lucky.' Possibly, king Wan may have seen in the figures the 
subject of taxation ; but the symbolism of his son takes a much 
wider range. My own reading of the figure and Text comes near 
to the view of A^ang-gze, that ' every diminution and repression of 
what we have in excess to bring it into accordance with right and 
reason is comprehended under Sun.' 

Let there be sincerity in doing this, and it will lead to the 
happiest results. It will lead to great success in great things ; and 
if the correction, or it may be a contribution towards it, appear to 
be very small, yet it will be accepted; — as in the most solemn 
religious service. This is substantially the view of the hexagram 
approved by the Khang-hsi editors. 

Line 1 is strong, and its correlate in 4 is weak. Its subject will 
wish to help the subject of 4 ; but will not leave anything of his 
own undone in doing so. Nor will he diminish of his own for the 
other without due deliberation. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the central place. But it is in the place 
of a weak line, and its subject should maintain his position without 
moving to help his correlate in 5. Maintaining his own firm cor- 
rectness is the best way to help him. 

Paragraph 3 is to my mind full of obscurity. Kh Hsf, adopting 
the view in Appendix I, says that the lower trigram was originally 
Khien, three undivided lines, like 'three men walking together,' 
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XLII. The Y! Hexagram. 



Yi indicates that (in the state which it denotes) 
there will be advantage in every movement which 
shall be undertaken, that it will be advantageous 
(even) to cross the great stream. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows that it will be 
advantageous for its subject in his position to make 

and that the third line, taken away and made to be the topmost 
line, or the third, in what was originally Khwan, three divided lines, 
was 'the putting away of one man;' and that then the change of 
place by 3 and 6, while they continued their proper correlation, was, 
one going away, and finding his friend. I cannot lay hold of any 
thread of reason in this. 

Line 4 is weak, and in an even place ; like an individual ailing 
and unable to perform his proper work. But the correlate in 1 is 
strong ; and is made to hasten to its relief. The ' joy ' of the line 
shows the desire of its subject to do his part in the work of the 
hexagram. 

Line 5 is the seat of the ruler, who is here humble, and welcomes 
the assistance of his correlate, the subject of 2. He is a ruler 
whom all his subjects of ability will rejoice to serve in every pos- 
sible way; and the result will be great good fortune. 

Line 6 has been changed from a weak into a strong line from 
line 3 ; has received therefore the greatest increase, and will carry 
out the idea of the hexagram in the highest degree and style. 
But he can give increase to others without diminishing his own 
resources, and of course the benefit he will confer will be incalcula- 
ble. Ministers will come to serve him ; and not one from each clan 
merely, but many. Such is the substance of what is said on this 
last paragraph. I confess that I only discern the meaning darkly. 
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a great movement. If it be greatly fortunate, no 
blame will be imputed to him. 

2. The second line, divided, shows parties adding 
to the stores of its subject ten pairs of tortoise shells 
whose oracles cannot be opposed. Let him per- 
severe in being firm and correct, and there will be 
good fortune. Let the king, (having the virtues thus 
distinguished), employ them in presenting his offer- 
ings to God, and there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows increase given 
to its subject by means of what is evil, so that he 
shall (be led to good), and be without blame. Let 
him be sincere and pursue the path of the Mean, 
(so shall he secure the recognition of the ruler, like) 
an officer who announces himself to his prince by 
the symbol of his rank. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
pursuing the due course. His advice to his prince 
is followed. He can with advantage be relied on in 
such a movement as that of removing the capital. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
with sincere heart seeking to benefit (all below). 
There need be no question about it ; the result will 
be great good fortune. (All below) will with sincere 
heart acknowledge his goodness. 

6. In the sixth line, undivided, we see one to 
whose increase none will contribute, while many 
will seek to assail him. He observes no regular 
rule in the ordering of his heart. There will be 
evil. 

XLII. Yi has the opposite meaning to Sun, and is the symbol 
of addition or increasing. What king Wan had in his mind, in con- 
nexion with the hexagram, was a ruler or a government operating 
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XLIII. The KwAi Hexagram. 



Kwai requires (in him who would fulfil its mean- 
ing) the exhibition (of the culprit's guilt) in the royal 
court, and a sincere and earnest appeal (for sym- 

so as to dispense benefits to, and increase the resources of all 
the people. Two indications are evident in the lines ; — the strong 
line in the ruler's seat, or the fifth line, and the weak line in the 
correlative place of 2. Whether there be other indications in 
the figure or its component trigrams will be considered in dealing 
with the Appendixes. The writer might well say, on general 
grounds, of the ruler whom he had in mind, that he would be suc- 
cessful in his enterprises and overcome the greatest difficulties. 

Line 1 is strong, but its low position might seem to debar its sub- 
ject from any great enterprise. Favoured as he is, however, according 
to the general idea of the hexagram, and specially responding to the 
proper correlate in 4, it is natural that he should make a movement ; 
and great success will make his rashness be forgotten. 

With paragraph 2 compare paragraph 5 of the preceding hexa- 
gram. Line 2 is weak, but in the centre, and is the correlate of 5. 
Friends give its subject the valuable gifts mentioned; 'that is,' says 
Kwo Yung (Sung dynasty), ' men benefit him ; the oracles of 
the divination are in his favour, — spirits, that is, benefit him ; and 
finally, when the king sacrifices to God, He accepts. Heaven 
confers benefit from above.' 

Line 3 is weak, neither central, nor in its correct position. It 
would seem therefore that its subject should have no increase given 
to him. But it is the time for giving increase, and the idea of his 
receiving it by means of evil things is put into the line. That such 
things serve for reproof and correction is well known to Chinese 
moralists. But the paragraph goes on also to caution and admonish. 

Line 4 is the place for a minister, near to that of the ruler. Its 
subject is weak, but his place is appropriate, and as he follows the 
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pathy and support), with a consciousness of the peril 
(involved in cutting off the criminal). He should 
(also) make announcement in his own city, and show 
that it will not be well to have recourse at once to 
arms. (In this way) there will be advantage in 
whatever he shall go forward to. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject in 
(the pride of) strength advancing with his toes. 
He goes forward, but will not succeed. There will 
be ground for blame. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
full of apprehension and appealing (for sympathy 
and help). Late at night hostile measures may be 
(taken against him), but he need not be anxious 
about them. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
(about to advance) with strong (and determined) 
looks. There will be evil. (But) the superior man, 
bent on cutting off (the criminal), will walk alone 
and encounter the rain, (till he be hated by his 
proper associates) as if he were contaminated (by the 
others). (In the end) there will be no blame against 
him. 

due course, his ruler will listen to him, and he will be a support in 
the most critical movements. Changing the capital from place to 
place was frequent in the feudal times of China. That of Shang, 
which preceded A'du, was changed five times. 

Line 5 is strong, in its fitting position, and central. It is the seat 
of the ruler, who has his proper correlate in 2. Everything good, 
according to the conditions of the hexagram, therefore, may be said 
of him ; — as is done. 

Line 6 is also strong ; but it should be weak. Occupying the 
topmost place of the figure, its subject will concentrate his powers 
in the increase of himself, and not think of benefiting those below 
him ; and the consequence will be as described. 
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4. The fourth line, undivided, shows one from 
whose buttocks the skin has been stripped, and who 
walks slowly and with difficulty. (If he could act) 
like a sheep led (after its companions), occasion for 
repentance would disappear. But though he hear 
these words, he will not believe them. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows (the small 
men like) a bed of purslain, which ought to be 
uprooted with the utmost determination. (The 
subject of the line having such determination), his 
action, in harmony with his central position, will lead 
to no error or blame. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject with- 
out any (helpers) on whom to call. His end will 
be evil. 

XLIII. In Kwai we have the hexagram of the third month, when 
the last remnant, cold and dark, of winter, represented by the sixth 
line, is about to disappear before the advance of the warm and 
bright days of the approaching summer. In the yin line at the 
top king Wan saw the symbol of a small or bad man, a feudal 
prince or high minister, lending his power to maintain a corrupt 
government, or, it might be, a dynasty that was waxen old and 
ready to vanish away ; and in the five undivided lines he saw the 
representatives of good order, or, it might be, the dynasty which 
was to supersede the other. This then is the subject of the hexa- 
gram, — how bad men, statesmen corrupt and yet powerful, are to 
be put out of the way. And he who would accomplish the task 
must do so by the force of his character more than by force of 
arms, and by producing a general sympathy on his side. 

The Th wan says that he must openly denounce the criminal in 
the court, seek to awaken general sympathy, and at the same time 
go about his enterprise, conscious of its difficulty and danger. 
Among his own adherents, moreover, as if it were in his own city, 
he must make it understood how unwillingly he takes up arms. 
Then let him go forward, and success will attend him. 

Line 1 is strong, the first line of that trigram, which expresses 
the idea of strength. But it is in the lowest place. The stage of 
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XLIV. The KAu Hexagram. 



Kau shows a female who is bold and strong. It 
will not be good to many (such) a female. 

the enterprise is too early, and the preparation too small to make 
victory certain. Its subject had better not take the field. 

Line 2 is strong, and central, and its subject is possessed with 
the determination to do his part in the work of removal. But his 
eagerness is tempered by his occupancy of an even place ; and he 
is cautious, and no attempts, however artful, to harm him will take 
effect. 

Line 3 is strong, and its subject displays his purpose too eagerly. 
Being beyond the central position, moreover, gives an indication of 
evil. Lines 3 and 6 are also proper correlates; and, as elsewhere in 
the Yi, the meeting of yin and yang lines is associated with falling 
rain. The subject of 3, therefore, communicates with 6, in a way 
that annoys his associates ; but nevertheless he commits no error, 
and, in the end, incurs no blame. 

Line 4 is not in the centre, nor in an odd place, appropriate to it 
as undivided. Its subject therefore will not be at rest, nor able to 
do anything to accomplish the idea of the hexagram. He is sym- 
bolised by a culprit, who, according to the ancient and modern 
custom of Chinese courts, has been bastinadoed till he presents the 
appearance in the Text. Alone he can do nothing; if he could 
follow others, like a sheep led along, he might accomplish some- 
thing, but he will not listen to advice. 

Purslain grows in shady places, and hence we find it here in 
close contiguity to the topmost line, which is yin. As 5 is the 
ruler's seat, evil may come to him from such contiguity, and 
strenuous efforts must be made to prevent such an evil. The 
subject of the line, the ruler in the central place, will commit no 
error. It must be allowed that the symbolism in this line is 
not easily managed. 

The subject of the 6th line, standing alone, may be easily dis- 
posed of. 
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1. The first line, divided, shows how its subject 
should be kept (like a carriage) tied and fastened 
to a metal drag, in which case with firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. (But) if he move in 
any direction, evil will appear. He will be (like) 
a lean pig, which is sure to keep jumping about. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
with a wallet of fish. There will be no error. But 
it will not be well to let (the subject of the first line) 
go forward to the guests. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows one from 
whose buttocks the skin has been stripped so that 
he walks with difficulty. The position is perilous, 
but there will be no great error. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
with his wallet, but no fish in it. This will give rise 
to evil. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, (shows its subject as) 
a medlar tree overspreading the gourd (beneath it). 
If he keep his brilliant qualities concealed, (a good 
issue) will descend (as) from Heaven. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
receiving others on his horns. There will be occa- 
sion for regret, but there will be no error. 



XLIV. The single, divided, line at the top of KwSi, the hexa- 
gram of the third month, has been displaced, and KAien has ruled 
over the fourth month of the year. But the innings of the divided 
line commence again; and here we have in Kau the hexagram of 
the fifth month, when light and heat are supposed both to begin 
to be less. 

In that divided line Wan saw the symbol of the small or un- 
worthy man, beginning to insinuate himself into the government 
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XLV. The 3hui Hexagram. 



In (the state denoted by) 3hui, the king will 
repair to his ancestral temple. It will be advan- 

of the country. His influence, if unchecked, would go on to grow, 
and he would displace one good man after another, and fill the 
vacant seats with others like-minded with himself. The object of 
Wan in his Thwan, therefore, was to enjoin resistance to the 
encroachment of this bad man. 

Kiu is defined as giving the idea of suddenly and casually 
encountering or meeting with. So does the divided line appear 
all at once in the figure. And this significance of the name rules 
in the interpretation of the lines, so as to set on one side the more 
common interpretation of them according to the correlation; 
showing how the meaning of the figures was put into them from the 
minds of Wan and Tan in the first place. The sentiments of the 
Text are not learned from them ; but they are forced and twisted, 
often fantastically, and made to appear to give those sentiments 
forth of themselves. 

Here the first line, divided, where it ought to be the contrary, 
becomes the symbol of a bold, bad woman, who appears unex- 
pectedly on the scene, and wishes to subdue or win all the five 
strong lines to herself. No one would contract a marriage with such 
a female ; and every good servant of his country will try to repel 
the entrance into the government of every officer who can be so 
symbolised. 

Line 1 represents the b6te noire of the figure. If its subject 
can be kept back, the method of firm government and order will 
proceed. If he cannot be restrained, he will become disgusting 
and dangerous. It is not enough for the carriage to be stopt 
by the metal drag; it is also tied or bound to some steadfast 
object. Internal and external restraints should be opposed to the 
bad man. 

The ' wallet of fish ' under line 2 is supposed to symbolise the 
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tageous (also) to meet with the great man ; and then 
there will be progress and success, though the advan- 
tage must come through firm correctness. The 
use of great victims will conduce to good fortune ; 
and in whatever direction movement is made, it will 
be advantageous. 

1. The first line, divided, shows its subject with 
a sincere desire (for union), but unable to carry it 
out, so that disorder is brought into the sphere of 
his union. If he cry out (for help to his proper 
correlate), all at once (his tears) will give place 

subject of line 1. It has come into the possession of the subject of 
2, by virtue of the meaning of the name K &u, which I have pointed 
out With his strength therefore he can repress the advance of 1. 
He becomes in fact ' the lord of the hexagram,' and all the other 
strong lines are merely guests ; and especially is it important that 
he should prevent 1 from approaching them. This is a common 
explanation of what is said under this second line. It seems far- 
fetched ; but I can neither find nor devise anything better. 

With what is said on line 3, compare the fourth paragraph of 
the duke's Text on the preceding hexagram. Line 3 is strong, 
but has gone beyond the central place ; has no correlate above ; 
and is cut off from 1 by the intervening 2. It cannot do much 
therefore against 1 ; but its aim being to repress that, there will be 
no great error. 

Line 1 is the proper correlate of 4 ; but it has already met and 
ass6ciated with 2. The subject of 4 therefore stands alone ; and 
evil to him may be looked for. 

Line 5 is strong, and in the ruler's place. Its relation to 1 is 
like that of a forest tree to the spreading gourd. But let not its 
subject use force to destroy or repress the growth of 1 ; but let 
him restrain himself and keep his excellence concealed, and Heaven 
will set its seal to his virtue. 

The symbolism of line 6 is difficult to understand, though the 
meaning of what is said is pretty clear. The Khang-hst editors 
observe : — ' The subject of this line is like an officer who has with- 
drawn from the world. He can accomplish no service for the 
time ; but his person is removed from the workers of disorder.' 
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to smiles. He need not mind (the temporary diffi- 
culty); as he goes forward, there will be no error. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject led 
forward (by his correlate). There will be good 
fortune, and freedom from error. There is entire 
sincerity, and in that case (even the small offerings 
of) the vernal sacrifice are acceptable. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
striving after union and seeming to sigh, yet no- 
where finding any advantage. If he go forward, he 
will not err, though there may be some small cause 
for regret. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
in such a state that, if he be greatly fortunate, he 
will receive no blame. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the union (of 
all) under its subject in the place of dignity. There 
will be no error. If any do not have confidence in 
him, let him see to it that (his virtue) be great, long- 
continued, and firmly correct, and all occasion for 
repentance will disappear. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
sighing and weeping ; but there will be no error. 



XLV. 3hui denotes collecting together, or things so collected; 
and hence this hexagram concerns the state of the kingdom when 
a happy union prevails between the sovereign and his ministers, 
between high and low ; and replies in a vague way to the question 
how this state is to be preserved ; by the influence of religion, and 
the great man, who is a sage upon the throne. 

He, ' the king,' will repair to his ancestral temple, and meet in 
spirit there with the spirits of his ancestors. Whatever he does, 
being correct and right, will succeed. His religious services will 
be distinguished by their dignity and splendour. His victims will 
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XLVI. The Shang Hexagram. 



Shang indicates that (under its conditions) there 
will be great progress and success. Seeking by 

be the best that can be obtained, and other things will be in har- 
mony with them. 

Line 1 is weak, and in the place of a strong line. It has a 
proper correlate in 4, but is separated from him by the intervention 
of two weak lines. The consequence of these things is supposed to 
be expressed in the first part of the symbolism ; but the subject of 
the line is possessed by the desire for union, which is the theme 
of the hexagram. Calling out to his correlate for help, he obtains 
it, and his sorrow is turned into joy. 

Line 2 is in its proper place, and responds to the strong ruler 
in 5, who encourages and helps the advance of its subject. He 
possesses also the sincerity, proper to him in his central position ; 
and though he were able to offer only the sacrifice of the spring, 
small compared with the fulness of the sacrifices in summer and 
autumn, it would be accepted. 

Line 3 is weak, in the place of a strong line, and advanced from 
the central place. The topmost line, moreover, is no proper 
correlate. But its subject is possessed by the desire for union ; 
and though 2 and 4 decline to associate with him, he presses on 
to 6, which is also desirous of union. That common desire brings 
them together, notwithstanding 3 and 6 are both divided lines ; and 
with difficulty the subject of 3 accomplishes his object. 

[But that an ordinary rule for interpreting the lineal indications 
may be thus overruled by extraordinary considerations shows how 
much of fancy there is in the symbolism or in the commentaries 
on it.] 

Line 4 has its correlate in 1, and is near to the ruling line in 5. 
We may expect a good auspice for it ; but its being strong in an 
odd place, calls for the caution which is insinuated. 

Line 5 is strong, central, and in its correct position. Through 
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(the qualities implied in it) to meet with the great 
man, its subject need have no anxiety. Advance to 
the south will be fortunate. 

i. The first line, divided, shows its subject ad- 
vancing upwards with the welcome (of those above 
him). There will be great good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
with that sincerity which will make even the (small) 
offerings of the vernal sacrifice acceptable. There 
will be no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows it? subject 
ascending upwards (as into) an empty city. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
employed by the king to present his offerings on 
mount KM. There will be good fortune ; there will 
be no mistake. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject firmly 
correct, and therefore enjoying good fortune. He 
ascends the stairs (with all due ceremony). 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject ad- 
vancing upwards blindly. Advantage will be found 
in a ceaseless maintenance of firm correctness. 

its subject there may be expected the full realisation of the idea of 
the hexagram. * 

Line 6, weak, and at the extremity of the figure, is still anxious 
for union ; but he has no proper correlate, and all below are united 
in 5. Its subject mourns his solitary condition ; and his good 
feeling will preserve him from error and blame. 

XL VI. The character Shang is used of advancing in an upward 
direction, 'advancing and ascending.' And here, as the name 
of the hexagram, it denotes the advance of a good officer to the 
highest pinnacle of distinction. The second line, in the centre 
of the lower trigram. is strong, but the strength is tempered by its 
being in an even place. As the representative of the subject of the 
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XLVII. The Khwan Hexagram. 



In (the condition denoted by) Khwan there may 
(yet be) progress and success. For the firm and 

hexagram, it shows him to be possessed of modesty and force. Then 
the ruler's seat, the fifth place, is occupied by a divided line, indi- 
cating that he will welcome the advance of 2. The officer therefore 
both has the qualities that fit him to advance, and a favourable 
opportunity to do so. The result of his advance will be fortunate. 
It is said that after he has met with the ruler,.' the great man' 
in 5, ' advance to the south will be fortunate.' Kb Hsi and other 
critics say that 'advancing to the south' is equivalent simply to 
' advancing forwards.' The south is the region of brightness and 
warmth; advance towards it will be a joyful progress. As P. Regis 
explains the phrase, the traveller will proceed ' via recta simillima 
illi qua itur ad austrates felicesque plagas.' 

Line 1 is weak, where it should be strong ; its subject, that is, is 
humble and docile. Those above him, therefore, welcome his 
advance. Another interpretation of the line is suggested by Appen- 
dix I; which deserves consideration. As the first line of Sun, 
moreover, it may be supposed to concentrate in itself its attribute 
of docility, and be the lord of the trigram. 

See on the second line of 3hui. Line 2 is strong, and the weak 
5 is its proper correlate. We have a strong officer serving a weak 
ruler ; he could not do so unless he were penetrated with a sincere 
and devoted loyalty. 

Paragraph 3 describes the boldness and fearlessness of the 
advance of the third line. According to the Khang-hsi editors, 
who, I think, are right, there is a shade of condemnation in the 
line. Its subject is too bold. 

Line 4 occupies the place of a great minister, in immediate con- 
tiguity to his ruler, who confides in him, and raises him to the 
highest distinction as a feudal prince. The mention of mount 
[16] M 
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correct, the (really) great man, there will be good 
fortune. He will fall into no error. If he make 
speeches, his words cannot be made good. 

i. The first line, divided, shows its subject with 
bare buttocks straitened under the stump of a tree. 
He enters a dark valley, and for three years has 
no prospect (of deliverance). 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
straitened amidst his wine and viands. There come 
to him anon the red knee-covers (of the ruler). 
It will be well for him (to maintain his sincerity as) 
in sacrificing. Active operations (on his part) will 
lead to evil, but he will be free from blame. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
straitened before a (frowning) rock. He lays hold of 
thorns. He enters his palace, and does not see his 
wife. There will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
proceeding very slowly (to help the subject of the 
first line), who is straitened by the carriage adorned 
with metal in front of him. There will be occasion 
for regret, but the end will be good. 

Khi, at the foot of which was the capital of the lords of K&a, seems 
to take the paragraph out of the sphere of symbolism into that of 
history. 'The king' in it is the last sovereign of Shang; the 
feudal prince in it is Wan. 

In line 5 the advance has reached the highest point of dignity, 
and firm correctness is specially called for. 'Ascending the steps 
of a stair ' may intimate, as K$l HsI says, the ease of the advance ; 
or according to others (the Khang-hsi editors among them), its 
ceremonious manner. 

What can the subject of the hexagram want more? He has 
gained all his wishes, and still he is for going onwards. His 
advance is blind and foolish ; and only the most exact correctness 
will save him from the consequences. 
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5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject with 
his nose and feet cut off. He is straitened by (his 
ministers in their) scarlet aprons. He is leisurely 
in his movements, however, and is satisfied. It will 
be well for him to be (as sincere) as in sacrificing (to 
spiritual beings). 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject strait- 
ened, as if bound with creepers ; or in a high and 
dangerous position, and saying (to himself), ' If I 
move, I shall repent it.' If he do repent of former 
errors, there will be good fortune in his going 
forward. 

XL VII. The character Khwan presents us with the picture of a 
tree within an enclosure ; ' a plant,' according to Williams, ' fading 
for want of room ; ' ' a tree,' according to Tai Tung, ' not allowed 
to spread its branches.' However this be, the term conveys the 
idea of being straitened and distressed ; and this hexagram indicates 
a state of things in which the order and government that would 
conduce to the well-being of the country can hardly get the develop- 
ment, which, by skilful management on the part of ' the great man ' 
and others, is finally secured for them. 

Looking at the figure we see that the two central places are 
occupied by strong lines ; but 2 is confined between 1 and 3, both 
of which are weak, and 5 (the ruler), as well as 4 (his minister), is 
covered by the weak 6 ; all which peculiarities are held to indicate 
the repression or straitening of good men by bad. For the way in 
which the same view is derived from the great symbolism, see 
Appendix II, in loc. 

The concluding sentence of the Thwan is literally/ If he speak, 
he will not be believed;' but the Khang-hsi editors give sufficient 
reasons for changing one character so as to give the meaning in 
the translation. 'Actions,' not words, are what are required in 
the case. 

The symbolism of ' buttocks ' is rather a favourite with the duke 
of JTau ; — ' chacun a son gout.' The poor subject of line 1 sitting 
on a mere stump, which affords him no shelter, is indeed badly off. 
The line is at the bottom of the trigram indicating peril, and 4, 
which is its proper correlate, is so circumstanced as not to be able 

M 2 
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XLVIII. The Sing Hexagram. 



(Looking at) Sing, (we think of) how (the site of) 
a town may be changed, while (the fashion of) its 

to render it help; hence comes the unfavourable auspice. 'Three 
years ' is used, as often, for a long time. 

The three strong lines in the figure (2, 4, and 5) are all held to 
represent ' superior men ;' and their being straitened is not in their 
persons or estates, but in their principles which are denied develop- 
ment. Hence the subject of 2 is straitened while he fares sumptu- 
ously. His correlate in 5, though not quite proper, occupies the 
ruler's place, and comes to his help. That it is the ruler who 
comes appears from his red or Vermillion knee-covers, different 
from the scarlet knee-covers worn by nobles, as in paragraph. 5. 
Let 2 cultivate his sincerity and do the work of the hexagram as if 
he were sacrificing to spiritual beings ; and then, if he keep quiet, 
all will be well. 

For ' a full explanation ' of paragraph 3 A!u Hsi refers his readers 
to what Confucius is made to say on it in Appendix III, ii, 35. 
The reader, however, will probably not find much light in that 
passage. The Khang-hsi editors say here: — 'The subjects of the 
three divided lines (1, 3, and 6) are all unable to deal aright with 
the straitened state indicated by the figure. The first is at the 
bottom, sitting and distressed. The second, occupies the third 
place, where he may either advance or retreat; and he advances 
and is distressed. Wounded abroad, he returns to his family, and 
finds none to receive him ; so graphically is there set forth the 
distress which reckless action brings.' 

Line 4 is the proper correlate of 1, but it is a strong line in an 
even place, and its assistance is given dilatorily. Then 1 is over- 
ridden by 2, which is represented by 'a chariot of metal.' It is 
difficult for the subjects of 1 and 4 to come together, and effect 
much; but 4 is near 5, which is also a strong line. Through a 
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wells undergoes no change. (The water of a well) 
never disappears and never receives (any great) in- 
crease, and those who come and those who go can 
draw and enjoy the benefit. If (the drawing) have 
nearly been accomplished, but, before the rope has 
quite reached the water, the bucket is broken, this 
is evil. 

1. The first line, divided, shows a well so muddy 
that men will not drink of it ; or an old well to 
which neither birds (nor other creatures) resort. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows a well from 
which by a hole the water escapes and flows away 
to the shrimps (and such small creatures among the 
grass), or one the water of which leaks away from 
a broken basket. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows a well, which 
has been cleared out, but is not used. Our hearts 
are sorry for this, for the water might be drawn 
out and used. If the king were (only) intelligent, 
both he and we might receive the benefit of it. 



common sympathy, the subject of 5 will have a measure of suc- 
cess. So the symbolism of this line has been explained, — not 
very satisfactorily. 

Line 5 is repressed by 6, and pressed on by 4. Above and 
below its subject is wounded. Especially is he straitened by the 
minister in 4, with his scarlet knee-covers. But the upper trigram 
is Tui, with the quality of complacent satisfaction. And this indi- 
cates, it is said, that the subject of 5 gets on notwithstanding his 
straits, especially by his sincerity. This explanation is not more 
satisfactory than the last. 

Line 6 is at the top of the figure, where the distress may be 
supposed to reach its height. Its subject appears bound and on a 
perilous summit. But his extremity is also his opportunity. He is 
moved to think of repenting ; and if he do repent, and go forward, 
his doing so will be fortunate. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows a well, the lining 
of which is well laid. There will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows a clear, limpid 
well, (the waters from) whose cold spring are (freely) 
drunk. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows (the water 
from) the well brought to the top, which is not 
allowed to be covered. This suggests the idea of 
sincerity. There will be great good fortune. 



XLVIII. 3ing, which gives its name to this hexagram, is the 
symbol of a well. The character originally was pictorial (^£), 
intended to represent a portion of land, divided into nine parts, 
the central portion belonging to the government, and being culti- 
vated by the joint labour of the eight families settled on the other 
divisions. In the centre of it, moreover, was a well, which was the 
joint property of all the occupants. 

What is said onSing might be styled 'Moralisings on a well,' 
or 'Lessons to be learned from a well for the good order and 
government of a country.' What a well is to those in its neighbour- 
hood, and indeed to men in general, that is government to a people. 
If rulers would only rightly appreciate the principles of government 
handed down from the good ages of the past, and faithfully apply 
them to the regulation of the present, they would be blessed them- 
selves and their people with them. 

In the Thwan we have the well, substantially the same through 
many changes of society ; a sure source of dependance to men, for 
their refreshment and for use in their cultivation of the ground. Its 
form is what I have seen in the plains of northern China ; what may 
be seen among ourselves in many places in Europe. It is deep, and 
the water is drawn up by a vessel let down from the top ; and the 
value of the well depends on the water being actually raised. And 
so the principles of government must be actually carried out. 

Line 1 , being weak, and at the very bottom of the figure, suggests, 
or is made to suggest, the symbolism of it. Many men in authority 
are like such a well ; corrupt, useless, unregarded. 

Line 2 is strong, and might very well symbolise an active spring, 
ever feeding the well and, through it, the ground and its cultivators ; 
but it is in an inappropriate place, and has no proper correlate. 
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XLIX. The Ko Hexagram. 



(What takes place as indicated by) Ko is believed 
in only after it has been accomplished. There will 
be great progress and success. Advantage will come 
from being firm and correct. (In that case) occasion 
for repentance will disappear. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject (as 
if he were) bound with the skin of a yellow ox. 

Its cool waters cannot be brought to the top. So important is it 
that the ministers of a oountry should be able and willing rightly to 
administer its government. In the account of the ancient Shun it 
is stated that he once saved his life by an opening in the lining of 
a well. 

Line 3 is a strong line, in its proper place ; and must represent 
an able minister or officer. But though the well is clear, no use is 
made of it. I do not find anything in the figure that can be con- 
nected with this fact. The author was wise beyond his lines. After 
the first sentence of the paragraph, the duke of A"au ceases from 
his function of making emblems ; reflects and moralises. 

Line 4 is weak, but in its proper place. Its subject is not to 
be condemned, but neither is he to be praised. He takes care 
of himself, but does nothing for others. 

Line 5 is strong, and in its right place. The place is that of the 
ruler, and suggests the well, full of clear water, which is drawn 
up, and performs its useful work. Such is the good Head of 
government to his people. 

Line 6 is in its proper place, but weak. If the general idea of 
the figure was different, a bad auspice might be drawn from it. 
But here we see in it the symbol of the water drawn up, and the 
top uncovered so that the use of the well is free to all. Then 
the mention of ' sincerity ' suggests the inexhaustibleness of the 
elemental supply. 
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2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
making his changes after some time has passed. 
Action taken will be fortunate. There will be 
no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows that action 
taken by its subject will be evil. Though he be 
firm and correct, his position is perilous. If the 
change (he contemplates) have been three times 
fully discussed, he will be believed in. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows occasion for 
repentance disappearing (from its subject). Let him 
be believed in ; and though he change (existing) 
ordinances, there will be good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the great 
man (producing his changes) as the tiger (does 
when he) changes (his stripes). Before he divines 
(and proceeds to action), faith has been reposed 
in him. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows the superior 
man producing his changes as the leopard (does 
when he) changes (his spots), while small men 
change their faces (and show their obedience). To 
go forward (now) would lead to evil, but there will 
be good fortune in abiding firm and correct. 



XLIX. The character called Ko or Keh is used here in the sense 
of changing. Originally used for the skin of an animal or bird, 
alive or dead, it received the significance of changing at a very 
early time. Its earliest appearance, indeed, in the first Book of the 
Shu, is in that sense. How the transition was made from the idea 
of a skin or hide to that of change is a subject that need not be 
entered on here. The author has before him the subject of changes 
occurring— called for — in the state of the country; it may be on the 
greatest scale. The necessity of them is recognised, and hints are 
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L. The Ting Hexagram. 



Ting gives the intimation of great progress and 
success. 

1. The first line, divided, shows the caldron over- 
thrown and its feet turned up. (But) there will be 

given as to the spirit and manner in which they should be brought 
about 

For the way in which the notion of change is brought out of 
the trigrams of the figure, see Appendixes I and II. It is assumed 
in the Thwan that change is viewed by people generally with 
suspicion and dislike, and should not be made hastily. When 
made as a necessity, and its good effects appear, the issues will be 
great and good. A proved necessity for them beforehand ; and a 
firm correctness in the conduct of them : — these are the conditions 
by which changes should be regulated. 

Line 1, at the bottom of the figure, may be taken as denoting 
change made at too early a period. It has no proper correlate or 
helper, moreover, above. Hence its subject is represented as tied 
up, unable to take any action. 

Line a, though weak, is in its correct place. It is in the centre 
also of the trigram Li, signifying brightness and intelligence, and 
has a proper correlate in the strong 5. Let its subject take action 
in the way of change. 

The symbolism of paragraph 3 is twofold. The line is strong, 
and in the correct position, but it has passed the centre of Sun 
and is on its outward verge. These conditions may dispose its 
'subject to reckless and violent changing which would be bad. But 
if he act cautiously and with due deliberation, he may take action, 
and he will be believed in. 

Line 4 is strong, but in the place of a weak line. This might 
vitiate any action of its subject in the way of change, and give 
occasion for repentance. But other conditions are intimated that 
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advantage in its getting rid of what was bad in it. 
(Or it shows us) the concubine (whose position is 
improved) by means of her son. There will be 
no error. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with the things (to be cooked) in it. (If its subject 
can say), ' My enemy dislikes me, but he cannot 
approach me,' there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with (the places of) its ears changed. The progress 
(of its subject) is (thus) stopped. The fat flesh of 
the pheasant (which is jn the caldron) will not be 
eaten. But the (genial) rain will come, and the 
grounds for repentance will disappear. There will 
be good fortune in the end. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with its feet broken ; and its contents, designed for 
the ruler's use, overturned and spilt. Its subject will 
be made to blush for shame. There will be evil. 

will have a contrary effect ; and if he have further secured general 
confidence, he may proceed to the greatest changes, even to change 
the dynasty, — 'with good fortune.' The conditions favourable to 
his action are said to be such as these : — The line has passed from 
the lower trigram into the upper ; water and fire come in it into 
contact ; the fourth place is that of the minister immediately below 
the ruler's seat. All these considerations demand action from the 
subject of 4 in harmony with the idea of the hexagram. 

Line 5 has every quality proper to ' the lord of the hexagram,' 
and his action will be in every way beneficial. He is symbolled by 
the tiger ; and the changes which he makes by the bright stripes 
of the tiger when he has changed his coat. 

Line 6 is weak, but its subject is penetrated with the spirit of the 
hexagram. If its subject be a superior man, only inferior to 
' the great man,' immediately below, the changes he makes will be 
inferior only to his. If he be a small man, he will be compliant and 
submissive. The lesson for him, however, is to abide firm and 
correct without taking any action of his own. 
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5. The fifth line, divided, shows the caldron with 
yellow ears and rings of metal in them. There will 
be advantage through being firm and correct. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with rings of jade. There will be great good for- 
tune, and all action taken will be in every way 
advantageous. 

L. Ting was originally a pictorial character ^representing a caldron 
with three feet and two ears, used for cooking and preparing food 
for the table (the mat in old times) and the altar. The picture 
has disappeared from the character, but it is said that in the hexa- 
gram we have an outline from which fancy may construct the 
vessel. The lower line, divided, represents its feet ; lines 2, 3, 4, 
all undivided, represent the body of it; line 5, divided, represents 
its two ears ; and line 6, undivided, the handle by which it was 
carried, or suspended from a hook. Appendix VI makes Ting 
follow Ko in the order of the hexagrams, because there is no ' 
changer of the appearance and character of things equal to the 
furnace and caldron ! 

Ting and 3>ng (48) are the only two hexagrams named from 
things in ordinary use with men ; and they are both descriptive of 
the government's work of nourishing. There are three hexagrams 
of which that is the theme, t (27), under which we are told in Ap- 
pendix I that ' the sages nourished men of worth, by means of them 
to reach to the myriads of the people.' 3' n g treats of the nourish- 
ment of the people generally by the government through its agri- 
cultural and other methods; Ting treats of the nourishment of 
men of talents and virtue; and that being understood, it is said, 
without more ado, that it ' intimates great progress and success.' 
The Text that follows, however, is more difficult to interpret than 
that of 3ing. 

Line 1 is weak, and little or nothing can be expected from its 
subject. But it has a proper correlate in the strong 4 ; and the 
disastrous overthrow, causing the feet to be directed towards 4, is 
understood to be lucky, as accelerating the co-operation of their 
two lines I The overturned caldron is thereby emptied of bad stuff 
that had accumulated in it 11 The writer uses another illustration, 
which comes to the same thing. A concubine is less honourable 
than a wife, — like the overthrown caldron. But if she have a son, 
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LI. The A'Xn Hexagram. 



Kan gives the intimation of ease and develop- 
ment. When (the time of) movement (which it 
indicates) comes, (the subject of the hexagram) will 
be found looking out with apprehension, and yet 

while the proper wife has none, he will be his father's heir, and the 
mother, the concubine, will share in the honour of his position. 
Thus the issue of what was so unpromising is good. At least 
'there is no mistake.' The above is what is found in the best 
commentaries on the paragraph. I give it, but am myself dissa- 
tisfied with it. 

Line 2 is strong. ' The enemy ' is the first line, which solicits 1. 
One, however, is able to resist the solicitation; and the whole 
paragraph gives a good auspice. The personal pronoun seems to 
show that the whole was, or was intended to be, understood as an 
oracular response in divination. This paragraph is rhymed, more- 
over, as are also 1,3, and 4 : — 

'In the caldron is good fare, 
See my foe with angry glare; 
But touch me he does not dare.' 

Line 3 is also strong, and in the proper place ; and if its corre- 
late were the divided 5, its auspice would be entirely good. But 
instead of 5, its correlate is the strong 6. The place of the ears at 
5 has been changed. Things promise badly. The advance of 3 is 
stopped. The good meat in the caldron which it symbolises will 
not be eaten. But 3 keeping firm 5 will by and by seek its 
society ! The yin and the yang will mingle, and their union will 
be followed by genial rain. The issue will be good. 

Line 4 is in the place of a great minister, who is charged with 
the most difficult duties, which no single man can sustain. Then the 
strength of 4 is weakened by being in an even place, and its corre- 
late is the weak 1 in the lowest place. Its subject is insufficient of 
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smiling and talking cheerfully. When the move- 
ment (like a crash of thunder) terrifies all within 
a hundred li, he will be (like the sincere worshipper) 
who is not (startled into) letting go his ladle and 
(cup of) sacrificial spirits. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject, 
when the movement approaches, looking out and 
around with apprehension, and afterwards smiling 
and talking cheerfully. There will be good fortune. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject, 
when the movement approaches, in a position of 
peril. He judges it better to let go the articles 
(in his possession), and to ascend a very lofty 
height. There is no occasion for him to pursue 
after (the things he has let go) ; in seven days he 
will find them. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject dis- 
traught amid the startling movements going on. If 
those movements excite him to (right) action, there 
will be no mistake. 

himself for his work, and he has no sufficient help ; and the result 
will be evil. 

' Paragraph 5/ says the Daily Lecture, ' praises the ruler as con- 
descending to the worthy with his humble virtue.' 'Yellow' has 
occurred repeatedly as 'a correct colour;' and here 'the yellow 
ears and strong rings of metal' are intended to intensify our appre- 
ciation of the occupant of 5. As the line is divided, a caution is 
added about being firm and correct. 

Line 6 is strong, but the strength is tempered by its being in an 
even place. It is this which makes the handle to be of jade, which, 
though very hard, is supposed to have a peculiar and rich softness 
of its own. The auspice of the line is very good. ' The great 
minister,' it is said, ' the subject of 6,' performs for the ruler, the 
subject of 5, in helping his government and nourishing the worthy, 
the part which the handle does for the caldron. 
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4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject, 
amid the startling movements, supinely sinking 
(deeper) in the mud. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject going 
and coming amidst the startling movements (of 
the time), and always in peril ; but perhaps he 
will not incur loss, and find business (which he can 
accomplish). 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject, 
amidst the startling movements (of the time), in 
breathless dismay and looking round him with 
trembling apprehension. If he take action, there will 
be evil. If, while the startling movements have not 
reached his own person and his neighbourhood, (he 
were to take precautions), there would be no error, 
though his relatives might (still) speak against him. 

LI. A"an among the trigrams represents thunder, and, according 
to Wan's arrangement and significance of them, ' the oldest son.' 
It is a phonetic character in which the significant constituent is Yd, 
meaning rain, and with which are formed most characters that 
denote atmospherical phenomena. The hexagram is formed of the 
trigram A!an redoubled, and may be taken as representing the crash 
or peal of thunder; but we have seen that the attribute or virtue 
of the trigram is ' moving, exciting power;' and thence, symbolically, 
the character is indicative of movement taking place in society or 
in the kingdom. This is the meaning of the hexagram ; and the 
subject is the conduct tp be pursued in a time of movement — such 
as insurrection or revolution — by the party promoting, and most 
interested in, the situation. It is shown how he ought to be aware 
of the dangers of the time, and how by precaution and the regula- 
tion of himself he may overcome them. 

The indication of a successful issue given by the figure is sup- 
posed to be given by the undivided line at the bottom of the 
trigram. The subject of it must be superior to the subjects of the 
two divided lines above. It is in the idea of the hexagram that 
he should be moving and advancing ; — and what can his movement 
be but successful ? 
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LI I. The Kan Hexagram. 



/ When one's resting is like that of the backl and 
he loses all consciousness of self; when he walks 

The next sentence shows him sensible of the danger of the 
occasion, but confident and self-possessed. The concluding sen- 
tence shows him rapt in his own important affairs, like a sincere 
worshipper, thinking only of the service in which he is engaged. 
Such a symbol is said to be suggested by Wan's significance of 
iCUn as 'the oldest son (page 33).' It is his to succeed to his 
father, and the hexagram, as following Ting, shows him presiding 
over the sacrifices that have been prepared in the caldron. This 
is too fanciful. 

What is said on line 1 is little more than a repetition of the 
principal part of the Th wan. The line is undivided, and gives the 
auspice of good fortune. 

' The position of peril' to the subject of line 2 is suggested, as 
Appendix II says, by its position, immediately above 1. But the 
rest of the symbolism is obscure, and A"u Hsi says he does not 
understand it. The common interpretation appears in the version. 
The subject of the line does what he can to get out of danger ; and 
finally, as is signified by the central position of the line, the issue is 
better than could have been expected. On the specification of 
'seven days,' see what is said in the treatise on the Thwan of 
hexagram 24. On its use here .Oang-jze says : — ' The places of 
a diagram amount to 6. The number 7 is the first of another. 
When the movement symbolised by A'an is gone by, things will be 
as they were before.' 

Line 3 is divided, and where an undivided line should be ; but if 
its subject move on to the fourth place, which would be right for 
him, the issue will not be bad. 

The 4th line, however, has a bad auspice of its own. It is undi- 
vided in an even place, and it is pressed by the divided line on 
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in his courtyard, and does not see any (of the per- 
sons) in it, — there will be no error. 

1. The first line, divided, shows its subject keep- 
ing his toes at rest. There will be no error; but 
it will be advantageous for him to be persistently 
firm and correct. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
keeping the calves of his legs at rest. He cannot 
help (the subject of the line above) whom he fol- 
lows, and is dissatisfied in his mind. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
keeping his loins at rest, and separating the ribs 
(from the body below). The situation is perilous, 
and the heart glows with suppressed excitement. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
keeping his trunk at rest. There will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject keep- 
ing his jawbones at rest, so that his words are (all) 
orderly. Occasion for repentance will disappear. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 



either side, hence its subject is represented as supinely sinking 
in the mud. 

Line 5 is divided, in an odd place, and that in which the action 
of the hexagram may be supposed to be concentrated. Hence its 
subject is always in peril ; but his central position indicates safety 
in the end. 

Line 6 is weak, and has to abide the concluding terrors of the 
movement. Action on the part of its subject is sure to be evil. 
If, however, he were to take precautions, he might escape with 
only the censures of his relatives. But I do not see anything in 
the figure to indicate this final symbolism. The writer, probably, 
had a case in his mind, which it suited ; but what that was we do 
not know. 
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devotedly maintaining his restfulness. There will 
be good fortune. 

LII. The digram Kan represents a mountain. Mountains rise 
up grandly from the surface of the earth, and their masses rest on it 
in quiet and solemn majesty ; and they serve also to arrest the on- 
ward progress of the traveller. Hence the attribute ascribed to Kan 
is twofold ; it is both active and passive — resting and arresting. 
The character is used in this hexagram with both of those signifi- 
cations. As the name of the figure, it denotes the mental charac- 
teristic of resting in what is right; especially resting, as it is 
expressed by Chinese critics, ' in principle,' — that which is right, 
on the widest scale, and in the absolute conception of the mind ; 
and that which is right in every different position in which a man 
can be placed. We find this treated of in the Great Learning 
(Commentary, chapter 3), and in the Doctrine of the Mean, 
chapter 14, and other places. This is the theme of the hexa- 
gram; and the symbolism of it is all taken from different parts 
of the human body, as in hexagram 31, and the way in which 
they are dealt with. Several of the paragraphs are certainly not 
easy to translate and interpret. 

The other parts of the body, such as the mouth, eyes, and ears, 
have their appetencies, which lead them to what is without them- 
selves. The back alone has nothing to do with anything beyond 
itself — hardly with itself even ; all that it has to do is to stand 
straight and strong. So should it be with us, resting in principle, 
free from the intrusion of selfish though s and external objects. 
Amidst society, he who realises the idea of the hexagram is still 
alone, and does not allow himself to be distracted from the con- 
templation and following of principle. He is not a recluse, how- 
ever, who keeps aloof from social life ; but his distinction is that 
he maintains a supreme regard to principle, when alone, and when 
mingling with others. 

In the symbolism the author rises from one part of the body to 
the other. The first line at the bottom of the figure fitly suggests 
' the toes.' The lesson is that from the first men should rest in, 
and be anxious to do, what is right in all their affairs. The 
weakness of the line and its being in an odd place give occasion 
for the caution, with which the paragraph concludes. 

Above the toes are the calves, represented by the second line, 
weak, but in its proper place. Above this, again, are the loins, 
represented by 3, strong, and in danger of being violent. Line a 
[16] N 
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LI 1 1. The A'ien Hexagram. 



A'ien suggests to us the marriage of a young 
lady, and the good fortune (attending it). There 
will be advantage in being firm and correct. 

1. The first line, divided, shows the wild geese 
gradually approaching the shore. A young officer 
(in similar circumstances) will be in a position of 
danger, and be spoken against; but there will be 
no error. 



follows 3, and should help it ; but is unable to do so ; and there 
results dissatisfaction. 

When the calves are kept at rest, advance is stopped, but no other 
harm ensues. Not so when the loins are kept at rest, and unable 
to bend, for the connexion between the upper and lower parts of 
the body is then broken. The dissatisfaction increases to an angry 
heat. Paragraph 3 is unusually difficult. For ' loins ' P. Regis has 
scapulae, and for ribs renes ; Canon McClatchie says : — ' Third 
Nine is stopping at a limit, and separating what is in continued 
succession (i. e. the backbone) ; thus the mind/ &c. 

Line 4 is a weak line resting in a proper place ; hence it gives 
a good auspice. The Khang-hsi editors, however, call attention 
to the resting of the trunk as being inferior to the resting of the 
back in the Thwan. 

The place of the weak fifth line is not proper for it ; and this 
accounts for the mention of its subject ' repenting/ for which, 
however, there is not occasion. 

The third line of the trigrams, and the sixth of the hexagram, is 
what makes Kan what it is, — the symbol of a mountain. The 
subject of it therefore will carry out the resting required by the 
whole figure in the highest style. 
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2. The second line, divided, shows the geese 
gradually approaching the large rocks, where they 
eat and drink joyfully and at ease. There will be 
good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows them gradu- 
ally advanced to the dry plains. (It suggests also 
the idea of) a husband who goes on an expedition 
from which he does not return, and of a wife who 
is pregnant, but will not nourish her child. There 
will be evil. (The case symbolised) might be advan- 
tageous in resisting plunderers. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows the geese 
gradually advanced to the trees. They may light 
on the flat branches. There will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the geese 
gradually advanced to the high mound. (It sug- 
gests the idea of) a wife who for three years does 
not become pregnant; but in the end the natural 
issue cannot be prevented. There will be good 
fortune. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the geese 
gradually advanced to the large heights (beyond). 
Their feathers can be used as ornaments. There 
will be good fortune. 

LIU. Alien is ordinarily used in the sense of gradually; but 
there is connected with that the idea also of progress or advance. 
The element of meaning in the character is the symbol of water ; 
and the whole of it denotes gradual advance, like the soaking in 
of water. Three hexagrams contain in them the idea of advance, — 
Bin (35), Shang (46), and this ATien ; but each has its peculiarity 
of meaning, and that of A*ien is the gradual manner in which the 
advance takes place. The subject then of the hexagram is the 
advance of men to offices in the state, how it shoul 1 take place 
gradually and by successive steps, as well as on certain other 

N 2 
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LIV. The Kwei Mei Hexagram. 



Kwei Mei indicates that (under the conditions 
which it denotes) action will be evil, and in no wise 
advantageous. 

conditions that may be gathered from the Text. P. Regis gives this 
exposition of the subject, as taken by him from the symbolism, 
which he ascribes to Confucius : — ' Viri probi, seu republica digni, 
in virtutis soliditate instituendi sunt a sapiente, bonisque regulis 
ut altis radicibus firmandi, nee alii ad rempublicam tractandam 
promovendi, nisi qui paulatim per varios minoresque gradus ad 
magnum hoc regimen periculo facto ascendere digni sint.' He 
then illustrates this sentiment by the words of Pliny : — ' Eligetur 
multis experiments eruditus, et qui futura possit ex praeteritis 
praevidere.' 

But how does the lineal figure give the idea of a gradual 
advance? We shall see how it is attempted in the Great Sym- 
bolism to get this from the component trigrams. The account 
there is not satisfactory ; and still less so is what else I have been 
able to find on the subject. E.g., the trigrams were originally 
Khwan and .Oien; but the third line of Khwan and the first of 
JTAien have changed places; and the trigrams now denote 'the 
youngest son,' and ' the eldest daughter.' If all this, which is a 
mere farrago, were admitted, it would not help us to the idea of 
an advance. 

Again, the lines 2, 3, 4, 5 are all in the places proper to them 
as strong or weak ; we ascend by them as by regular steps to the 
top of the hexagram ; and this, it is said, gives the notion of the 
gradual steps of the advance. But neither does this carry con- 
viction with it to the mind. We must leave the question. King 
Wan, for reasons which we cannot discover, or without such 
reasons, determined that the hexagram A'ien should denote the 
gradual advance of men to positions of influence and office. 

The marriage of a young lady is mentioned in the Thwan as 
an illustration of an important event taking place with various 
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i. The first line, undivided, shows the younger 
sister married off in a position ancillary to the real 
wife. (It suggests the idea of) a person lame on 

preliminary steps, continued from its initiation to its consummation. 
But all must be done in an orderly and correct manner. And so 
must it be with the rise of a man in the service of the state. 

The goose from the most ancient times played an important 
part in the marriage ceremonies of the Chinese; and this may 
have suggested the use of it in the symbolism of the different lines. 
Its habits as a bird of passage, and flying in processional order, 
admirably suited the writer's purpose. In paragraph i it appears 
for the first time in the season approaching the shore. Then comes 
the real subject of the line ; and the facts of its being weak, and 
without a proper correlate, agree with, if they do not suggest, what 
is said about him, and the caution added. 

The geese have advanced in line a, and so has the officer, 
though he is not mentioned. The line is weak or humble, and 
central, and has a proper correlate in 5. Hence comes the good 
auspice. 

Line 3 is strong, and has passed the central place, to the top of 
the lower trigram, and has not a proper correlate in 6. Its subject 
is likely to be violent and at the same time unsuccessful in his 
movements. He is like a husband who does not care for his wife, 
or a wife who does not care for her child. But in the case supposed, 
his strength in the end would be useful. 

The web-footed goose is not suited for taking hold on the 
branches ; but on flat branches it can rest. Line 4, weak, but in 
an even place, does not promise a good auspice for its subject ; but 
it is the first line in the trigram of humility, and it is concluded 
that he will not fall into error. 

Line 5 is a strong line in the ruler's seat ; and yet it appears 
here as the symbol of a wife. Somehow its subject has been at 
variance with, and kept in disgrace by, calumniating enemies such 
as the plunderers of paragraph 3; but things come right in the end. 
The wife, childless for three years, becomes at last a mother ; and 
there is good fortune. 

The subject of line 6 has reached the top of the hexagram. 
There is no more advance for him ; and he has no correlate. But 
he may still do some good work for the state, and verify the auspice 
derived from the ornamental plumes of the geese. 
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one leg who yet manages to tramp along. Going 
forward will be fortunate. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows her blind 
of one eye, and yet able to see. There will be 
advantage in her maintaining the firm correctness 
of a solitary widow. 

3. The third line, divided, shows the younger 
sister who was to be married off in a mean position. 
She returns and accepts an ancillary position. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the younger 
sister who is to be married off protracting the time. 
She may be late in being married, but the time will 
come. 

5. The fifth line, divided, reminds us of the 
marrying of the younger sister of (king) Tt-yl, 
when the sleeves of her the princess were not 
equal to those of the (still) younger sister who 
accompanied her in an inferior capacity. (The 
case suggests the thought of) the moon almost full. 
There will be good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows the young lady 
bearing the basket, but without anything in it, and 
the gentleman slaughtering the sheep, but without 
blood flowing from it. There will be no advantage 
in any way. 

LIV. Mei Kwei is a common way of saying that a young lady 
is married, or, literally, 'is going home.' If the order of the 
characters be reversed, the verb kwei will be transitive, and the 
phrase will signify 'the marrying away of a daughter,' or 'the 
giving the young lady in marriage.' In the name of this hexagram, 
Kwei is used with this transitive force. But Mei means ' a younger 
sister,' and not merely a young lady or a daughter. Kwei Mei 
might be equivalent to our 'giving in marriage;' but we shall find 
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LV. The Fang Hexagram. 



Fang intimates progress and development. When 
a king has reached the point (which the name denotes) 

that the special term has a special appropriateness. The Thwan 
makes the hexagram give a bad auspice concerning its subject; 
and for this the following reasons are given : — According to Win's 
symbolism of the trigrams, Tui, the lower trigram here, denotes 
the youngest daughter, and A'an, the upper trigram, the oldest 
son. And as the action of the hexagram begins with that of the 
lower trigram, we have in the figure two violations of propriety. 
First, the marriage represented is initiated by the lady and her 
friends. She goes to her future home instead of the bridegroom 
coming to fetch her. Second, the parties are unequally matched. 
There ought not to be such disparity of age between them. Another 
reason assigned for the bad auspice is that lines 2, 3, 4, and 5 are 
all in places not suited to them, quite different from the corres- 
ponding lines in the preceding hexagram. 

Is then such a marriage as the above, or marriage in general, 
the theme of the hexagram ? I think not. The marriage comes in, 
as in the preceding essay, by way of illustration. With all the 
abuses belonging to it as an institution of his country, as will imme- 
diately appear, the writer acknowledged it without saying a word 
in deprecation or correction of those abuses ; but from the case 
he selected he wanted to set forth some principles which should 
obtain in the relation between a ruler and his ministers. This 
view is insisted on in Wan Aung's ' New Collection of Comments 
on the YI(a.d. 1686).' 

A feudal prince was said to marry nine ladies at once. The 
principal of them was the bride who was to be the proper wife, 
and she was attended by two others, virgins from her father's 
harem ; a cousin, and a half-sister, a daughter of her father by 
another mother of inferior rank. Under line 1 the younger sister 
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there is no occasion to be anxious (through fear of 
a change). Let him be as the sun at noon. 

of the hexagram appears in the inferior position of this half-sister. 
But the line is strong, indicative in a female of firm virtue. The 
mean condition and its duties are to be deplored, and give the 
auspice of lameness ; but notwithstanding, the secondary wife will 
in a measure discharge her service. There will be good fortune. 
Notwithstanding apparent disadvantages, an able officer may do 
his ruler good service. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the centre. The proper correlate is 5, 
which, however, is weak, and in the place of a strong line. With 
such a correlate, the able lady in 2 cannot do much in the dis- 
charge of her proper work. But if she think only of her husband, 
like the widow who will die rather than marry again, such devo- 
tion will have its effect and its reward. Though blind of one eye, 
she yet manages to see. And so devoted loyalty in an officer will 
compensate for many disadvantages. 

Line 3 is weak, where it should be strong ; and the attribute of 
pleased satisfaction belonging to Tui culminates in its subject. 
She turns out to be of so mean a character and such a slave of 
passion that no one will marry her. She returns and accepts the 
position of a concubine. 

Line 4 is strong, where it should be weak ; but in the case of 
a female the indication is not bad. The subject of the line, how- 
ever, is in no haste. She waits, and the good time will come. 

King Tt-yi has been already mentioned under the fifth line of 
hexagram 11, and in connexion with some regulation which he 
made about the marriage of daughters of the royal house. His 
sister here is honourably mentioned, so as to suggest that the 
adorning which she preferred was 'the ornament of the hidden 
man of the heart.' The comparison of her to ' the moon almost 
full ' I am ready to hail as an instance where the duke of Alu is 
for once poetical. AT^ang-gze, however, did not see poetry, but a 
symbol in it. ' The moon is not full,' he says, ' but only nearly 
full. A wife ought not to eclipse her husband!' However, the 
sister of Tt-yf gets happily married, as she deserved to do, being 
represented by the line in the place of honour, having its proper 
correlate in 2. 

Line 6 is weak, at the top of the hexagram, and without a proper 
correlate. Hence its auspice is evil. The marriage-contract is 
broken, according to Au Hst, and does not take effect The 
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i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
meeting with his mate. Though they are both of 
the same character, there will be no error. Advance 
will call forth approval. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
surrounded by screens so large and thick that at 
midday he can see from them the constellation of 
the Bushel. If he go (and try to enlighten his 
ruler who is thus emblemed), he will make himself 
to be viewed with suspicion and dislike. Let him 
cherish his feeling of sincere devotion that he may 
thereby move (his ruler's mind), and there will be 
good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
with an (additional) screen of a large and thick 
banner, through which at midday he can see (the 
small) Mei star. (In the darkness) he breaks his 
right arm; but there will be no error. 

4- The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
in a tent so large and thick that at midday he can 
see from it the constellation of the Bushel. But he 
meets with the subject of the (first) line, undivided 
like himself. There will be good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject bring- 
ing around him the men of brilliant ability. There 
will be occasion for congratulation and praise. There 
will be good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 

parties mentioned in the paragraph appear engaged in the temple, 
offering or sacrificing to the spirits of their ancestors. But the 
woman's basket which should contain her offerings (The Shih, I, 
ii, ode 4) is empty, and the man attempts to perform his part in 
slaying the victim (The Shih, II, vi, ode 6. 5) without effect. 
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with his house made large, but only serving as a 
screen to his household. When he looks at his door, 
it is still, and there is nobody about it. For three 
years no one is to be seen. There will be evil. 

LV. The character Fang is the symbol of being large and 
abundant, and, as the name of this hexagram, denotes a condition of 
abundant prosperity. In the changes of human affairs a condition 
of prosperity has often given place to one of an opposite character. 
The lesson of the hexagram is to show to rulers how they may 
preserve the prosperity of their state and people. The component 
trigrams have the attributes of intelligence and of motive force, and 
the second is under the direction of the first. A ruler with these 
attributes is not likely to fail in maintaining his crown and pros- 
perity, and it may well be said that the figure intimates progress 
and development. The king is told not to be anxious, but to study 
how he may always be like the sun in his meridian height, cheering 
and enlightening all. 

The explanation of the Thwan is thus natural and easy. It will 
be found that a change is introduced in explaining the symbolism 
of the lines, which it is as well to point out here. Thus far 
we have found that to constitute a proper correlation between two 
lines, one of them must be whole, and the other divided. Here 
two undivided lines make a correlation. The law, evidently 
made for the occasion, goes far to upset altogether the doctrine of 
correlated lines. I have been surprised that the rules about the 
lines stated in the Introduction, pp. 15, 1 6, have held good so often. 
There have been various deviations from them, but none so gross 
as that in this hexagram. 

Line 1 is strong, and in an odd place. Its correlate is 4, which 
would in other figures be deemed unfortunate. But here even the 
Text calls 4 (for the reference must be to it) the mate of 1, and 
makes their belonging to different categories of no account. The 
lesson taught is that mutual helpfulness is the great instrument for 
the maintenance of prosperity. The subject of line 1 is encouraged 
to go forward. 

Line 2 is divided, and in its proper place. Occupying the centre 
of the trigram of brightness, the intelligence of it should be con- 
centrated in its subject ; but his correlate is the weak 5, weak and 
in an improper place, so that he becomes the benighted ruler, and 
darkness is shed from him down on a, which is strangely symbolised. 
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LVI. The Li) Hexagram. 



Lii intimates that (in the condition which it 
denotes) there may be some little attainment and 
progress. If the stranger or traveller be firm and 
correct as he ought to be, there will be good fortune. 

1. The first line, divided, shows the stranger 
mean and meanly occupied. It is thus that he 
brings on himself (further) calamity. 

The subject of 2 therefore, if he advance, will not be acceptable to 
his ruler, and will not be employed. The only way in which he can 
be useful by developing the light that is in him is pointed out in the 
conclusion. The constellation of the Bushel corresponds to our 
Ursa Major, or perhaps part of Sagittarius. 

Line 3 is strong, in its proper place. It is the last line more- 
over of the trigram of Brightness. All these conditions are 
favourable to the employment of its subject; but its correlate is 
the weak 6, which is at the extremity of the trigram of movement. 
There is no more power therefore in 6, and the subject of 3 has no 
one to co-operate with him. His symbolism and auspice are worse 
than those of 2 ; but his own proper goodness and capacity will 
save him from error. Mei is a small star in or near the Bushel. 

The symbolism of line 4 is the same as that of 2, till we come to 
the last sentence. Then there is the strange correlation of the two 
strong lines in 4 and 1; and the issue is good. 

The subject of line 5 is in the ruler's place, himself weak, but 
' the lord ' of the trigram of movement. He can do little unhelped, 
but if he can bring into the work and employ in his service the 
talents of 1, 3, and 4, and even of 2, his correlate, the results will 
be admirable. Nothing consolidates the prosperity of a country so 
much as the co-operation of the ruler and able ministers. 

All the conditions of line 6 are unfavourable, and its subject is 
left to himself without any helpers. He is isolated for long, and 
undone. The issue is only evil. 
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2. The second line, divided, shows the stranger, 
occupying his lodging-house, carrying with him his 
means of livelihood, and provided with good and 
trusty servants. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows the stranger, 
burning his lodging-house, and having lost his ser- 
vants. However firm and correct he (try to) be, 
he will be in peril. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the traveller 
in a resting-place, having (also) the means of liveli- 
hood and the axe, (but still saying),' I am not at ease 
in my mind.' 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject shoot- 
ing a pheasant. He will lose his arrow, but in the 
end he will obtain praise and a (high) charge. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, suggests the idea 
of a bird burning its nest. The stranger, (thus 
represented), first laughs and then cries out. He 
has lost his ox(-like docility) too readily and easily. 
There will be evil. 

LVI. The name Ltl denotes people travelling abroad, and is often 
translated by ' strangers.' As early as the time of king Win, there 
was a class of men who went about from one state to another, pur- 
suing their business as pedlars or travelling merchants; but in 
Mencius II, i, chap. 5. 3, it is used for travellers generally, whatever 
it was that took them out of their own states. Confucius himself 
is adduced as a travelling stranger ; and in this hexagram king Wan 
is supposed to have addressed himself to the class of such men, 
and told them how they ought to comport themselves. They ought 
to cultivate two qualities, — those of humility and integrity (firm 
correctness). By means of these they would escape harm, and 
would make some little attainment and progress. Their rank was 
too low to speak of great things in connexion with them. It is 
interesting to find travellers, strangers in a strange land, having 
thus a place in the Yf. 

For the manner in which the component trigrams are supposed 
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LVII. The Sun Hexagram. 



Sun intimates that (under the conditions which 
it denotes) there will be some little attainment and 
progress. There will be advantage in movement 

to give the idea that is in Lit, see Appendix II. In Appendix I there 
is an endeavour to explain the Th wan by means of the lines and 
their relation to one another. 

Line 1 is weak, in an odd place, and at the very bottom or 
commencement of the hexagram, These conditions are supposed 
to account for the unfavourable symbolism and auspice. 

Line 2 is weak, but in its proper place. That place, moreover, 
is the central. Hence the traveller — and he might here very well be 
a travelling merchant — is represented in the symbolism as provided 
with everything he can require ; and though the auspice is not 
mentioned, we must understand it as being good. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an even place. But it occupies the 
topmost place in the lower trigram; and its strength may be 
expected to appear as violence. So it does in the symbolism, and 
extraordinary violence as well. It seems unreasonable to suppose, 
as in the conclusion, that one so described could be in any way 
correct. The Khang-hsl editors remark that the subjects of 2 and 3 
are represented as having ' lodging-houses,' and not any of those 
of the other lines, because these are the only two lines in the places 
proper to them 1 

Line 4 is strong, but in an even place. Hence its subject has not 
'a lodging-house;' but has found a situation where he has shelter, 
though he is exposed to perils. Hence he is represented as having 
an axe, which may be available for defence. Still he is not at 
peace in his mind. The Khang-hsl editors observe well that the 
mention of an axe makes us think of caution as a quality desirable 
in a traveller. 

Line 5, though weak, is in the centre of the upper trigram, which 
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onward in whatever direction. It will be advanta- 
geous (also) to see the great man. 

i. The first line, divided, shows its subject (now) 
advancing, (now) receding. It would be advanta- 
geous for him to have the firm correctness of a 
brave soldier. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows the repre- 
sentative of Sun beneath a couch, and employing 
diviners and exorcists in a way bordering on confu- 
sion. There will be good fortune and no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
penetrating (only) by violent and repeated efforts. 
There will be occasion for regret 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows all occasion 
for repentance (in its subject) passed away. He 
takes game for its threefold use in his hunting. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows that with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune (to its 



has the quality of brightness and elegance. It is held to be the lord 
of the trigram Lf ; and lines 4 and 6 are on either side in loyal duty 
to defend and help. Then the shooting a pheasant is supposed to 
be suggested ; an elegant bird, — by the trigram of elegance. When 
an officer was travelling abroad in ancient times, his gift of intro- 
duction at any feudal court was a pheasant The traveller here 
emblemed is praised by his attached friends, and exalted to a place 
of dignity by the ruler to whom he is acceptable. It will be seen 
how the idea of the fifth line being the ruler's seat is dropt here as 
being alien from the idea of the hexagram, so arbitrary is the 
interpretation of the symbolism. 

Line 6 is strong, in an even place, at the extremity of Lt and of 
the whole hexagram. Its subject will be arrogant and violent ; the 
opposite of what a traveller should be ; and the issue will be evil. 
The symbolism must be allowed to be extravagant. What bird ever 
burned its nest? And the character for 'ox' is strangely used for 
' ox-like docility.' 
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subject). All occasion for repentance will disap- 
pear, and all his movements will be advantageous. 
There may have been no (good) beginning, but 
there will be a (good) end. Three days before 
making any changes, (let him give notice of them) ; 
and three days after, (let him reconsider them). 
There will (thus) be good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the repre- 
sentative of penetration beneath a couch, and having 
lost the axe with which he executed his decisions. 
However firm and correct he may (try to) be, there 
will be evil. 

LVII. With Sun as the fifth of the Fu-hsi trigrams we have 
become familiar. It symbolises both wind and wood; and has 
the attributes of flexibility (nearly allied to docility) and pene- 
tration. In this hexagram we are to think of it as representing 
wind with its penetrating power, finding its way into every corner 
and cranny. 

Confucius once said (Analects 12. 19) : — ' The relation between 
superiors and inferiors is like that between the wind and the grass. 
The grass must bend when the wind blows upon it.' In accordance 
with this, the subject of the hexagram must be understood as the 
influence and orders of government designed to remedy what is 
wrong in the people. The ' Daily Lecture ' says that the upper 
digram denotes the orders issuing from the ruler, and the lower 
the obedience rendered to them by the people; but this view is 
hardly borne out by the Text 

But how is it that the figure represents merely ' some little attain- 
ment ?' This is generally explained by taking the first line of the 
trigram as indicating what the subject of it can do. But over the 
weak first line are two strong lines, so that its subject can accom- 
plish but little. The Khang-hsl editors, rejecting this view, contend 
that, the idea of the whole figure being penetration, line 1, the 
symbol of weakness and what is bad, will not be able to offer much 
resistance to the subjects of the other lines, which will enter and 
dispel its influence. They illustrate this from processes of nature, 
education, and politics ; the effect they say is described as small, 
because the process is not to revolutionise or renew, but only to 
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LVIII. The Tui Hexagram. 



Tui intimates that (under its conditions) there 
will be progress and attainment. (But) it will be 
advantageous to be firm and correct 

correct and improve. Such as it is, however, it requires the 
operation of the strong and virtuous,' the great man.' Even all this 
criticism is not entirely satisfactory. 

Line i is weak, where it should be strong. The movements of 
its subject are expressive of perplexity. He wants vigour and 
decision. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the right place, and has a good auspice. 
Things are placed or hidden beneath a couch or bed; and the 
subject of the line appears as searching for them. He calls in divi- 
nation to assist his judgment, and exorcists to expel for him what is 
bad. The work is great and difficult, so that he appears almost 
distracted by it ; but the issue is good. For this successful expla- 
nation of the line, I am indebted to the Khang-hsi editors. The 
writer of the Text believed of course in divination and exorcism ; 
which was his misfortune rather than his fault or folly. 

Line 3 is in the right place for a strong line. But its position at 
the top of the lower trigram is supposed to indicate the restlessness, 
and here the vehemence, of its subject. And 6 is no proper 
correlate. All the striving is ineffective, and there is occasion for 
regret. 

Line 4 is weak, as is its correlate in 1. But 4 is a proper place 
for a weak line, and it rests under the shadow of the strong 
and central 5. Hence the omens of evil are counteracted ; and a 
good auspice is obtained. The game caught in hunting was divided 
into three portions : — the first for use in sacrifices ; the second for 
the entertainment of visitors ; and the third for the kitchen generally. 
A hunt which yielded enough for all these purposes was deemed 
very successful. 

On line 5 A7/ang-jze says : — ' It is the seat of honour, and the 
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i. The first line, undivided, shows the pleasure 
of (inward) harmony. There will be good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows the pleasure 
arising from (inward) sincerity. There will be good 
fortune. Occasion for repentance will disappear. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
bringing round himself whatever can give pleasure. 
There will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
deliberating about what to seek his pleasure in, and 
not at rest. He borders on what would be injurious, 
but there will be cause for joy. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
trusting in one who would injure him. The situa- 
tion is perilous. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows the pleasure 
of its subject in leading and attracting others. 

place for the lord of Sun, from whom there issue all charges and 
commands. It is central and correct ; we must find in its subject 
the qualities denoted by Sun in their greatest excellence. But 
those qualities are docility and accordance with what is right; 
and the advantage of firm correctness is insisted on. With this all 
will be right/ With the concluding sentence compare the conclusion 
of the Th wan of hexagram 18. 

The evil that paragraph 6 concludes with would arise from the 
quality of Sun being carried to excess. I have followed the 
Khang-hsf editors in adopting a change of one character in the 
received Text 

LVIII. The trigram Tui symbolises water as collected in a 
marsh or lake; and its attribute or virtus is pleasure or com- 
placent satisfaction. It is a matter of some difficulty to determine 
in one's mind how this attribute came to be connected with the 
trigram. The Khang-hsl editors say : — ' When the airs of spring 
begin to blow, from the collections of water on the earth the 
moistening vapours rise up (and descend again); so, when the 
breath of health is vigorous in a man's person, the hue of it is 
[16] o 
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LIX. The Hwan Hexagram. 



Hwan intimates that (under its conditions) there 
will be progress and success. The king goes to 
his ancestral temple ; and it will be advantageous to 

displayed in his complexion. Akin to this is the significance of 
the hexagram Tui representing a marsh, as denoting pleasure. 
Although the yin lines give it its special character they owe their 
power and effect to the yang; so when the qualities of mildness 
and harmony prevail in a man, without true-heartedness and in- 
tegrity to control and direct them, they will fail to be correct, and 
may degenerate into what is evil. Hence it is said that it will be 
advantageous to be firm and correct I' 

The feeling then of pleasure is the subject of this hexagram. 
The above quotation sufficiently explains the concluding characters 
of the Thwan ; but where is the intimation in Tui of progress and 
attainments? It is supposed to be in the one weak line surmount- 
ing each trigram and supported by the two strong lines. Fancy 
sees in that mildness and benignity energised by a double portion 
of strength. 

Line i, strong in the place of strength, with no proper correlate 
above, is thus confined to itself. But its subject is sufficient for 
himself. There will be good fortune. 

Line 2, by the rule of place, should be weak, but it is strong. 
Without any proper correlate, and contiguous to the weak 3, the 
subject of it might be injuriously affected, and there would be cause 
for repentance. But the sincerity natural in his central position 
counteracts all this. 

The view of the third paragraph that appears in the translation 
is derived from the Khang-hst editors. The evil threatened in it 
would be a consequence of the excessive devotion of its subject to 
pleasure. 

' The bordering on what is injurious ' in paragraph 4 has refer- 
ence to the contiguity of line 4 to the weak 3. That might have 
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cross the great stream. It will be advantageous to 
be firm and correct. 

1. The first line, divided, shows its subject en- 
gaged in rescuing (from the impending evil) and 
having (the assistance of) a strong horse. There 
will be good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject, 
amid the dispersion, hurrying to his contrivance 
(for security). All occasion for repentance will 
disappear. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
discarding any regard to his own person. There 
will be no occasion for repentance. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
scattering the (different) parties (in the state) ; which 
leads to great good fortune. From the dispersion 
(he collects again good men standing out, a crowd) 
like a mound, which is what ordinary men would 
not have thought of. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
amidst the dispersion issuing his great announce- 
ments as the perspiration (flows from his body). 



an injurious effect ; but the subject of 4 reflects and deliberates 
before he will yield to the seduction of pleasure, and there is cause 
for joy. 

The danger to the subject of line 5 is from the weak 6 above, in 
whom he is represented as 'trusting.' Possibly his own strength 
and sincerity of mind may be perverted into instruments of evil; 
but possibly, they may operate beneficially. 

The symbolism of paragraph 6 is akin to that of 3, though no 
positive auspice is expressed. The subject of line 3 attracts others 
round itself for the sake of pleasure ; the subject of this leads them 
to follow himself in quest of it. 

O 2 
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He scatters abroad (also) the accumulations in the 
royal granaries. There will be no error. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
disposing of (what may be called) its bloody wounds, 
and going and separating himself from its anxious 
fears. There will be no error. v 



LIX. Hwin, the name of this hexagram, denotes a state of 
dissipation or dispersion. It is descriptive primarily of men's 
minds alienated from what is right and good. This alienation 
is sure to go on to disorder in the commonwealth ; and an attempt 
is made to show how it should be dealt with and remedied. 

The figure is made up of one of the trigrams for water and over 
it that for wind. Wind moving over water seems to disperse it, and 
awakes naturally in the beholder the idea of dissipation. 

The intimation of progress and success is supposed to be given 
by the strong lines occupying the central places. The king goes 
to the ancestral temple, there to meet with the spirits of his 
ancestors. His filial piety moves them by the sincerity of its 
manifestation. Those spirits come and are present. Let filial 
piety — in our language, let sincere religion — rule in men's minds, 
and there will be no alienation in them from what is right and good 
or from one another. And if the state of the country demand a 
great or hazardous enterprise, let it be undertaken. But whatever 
is done, must be done with due attention to what is right, firmly 
and correctly. 

Line 1, at the commencement of the hexagram, tells us that the 
evil has not yet made great progress, and that dealing with it will 
be easy. But the subject of the line is weak, and in an odd place. 
He cannot cope with the evil himself. He must have help, and he 
finds that in a strong horse, which description is understood to be 
symbolical of the subject of the strong second line. 

Line 2 is strong, but in an even place. That place is, indeed, 
the central, but the attribute of the lower trigram Khan is periL 
These conditions indicate evil, and action will be dangerous ; but 
the subject of 2 looks to 1 below him, and takes shelter in union 
with its subject. Since the commentary of JOang-jze, this has 
been the interpretation of the line. 

Line 3 is weak, and in an odd place. A regard for himself that 
would unfit its subject for contributing any service to the work of 
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LX. The A'ieh Hexagram. 



Kieh intimates that (under its conditions) there 
will be progress and attainment. (But) if the regu- 
lations (which it prescribes) be severe and difficult, 
they cannot be permanent. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject not 

the hexagram might be feared; but he discards that regard, and 
will do nothing to be repented of. There is a change of style in 
the Chinese text at this point As Wang Shan-jze (Yuan dynasty) 
says : — ' Here and henceforth the scattering is of what should be 
scattered, that what should not be scattered may be collected.' 

Line 4, though weak, is in its correct place, and adjoins the 
strong 5, which is in the ruler's seat The subject of 4, therefore, 
will fitly represent the minister, to whom it belongs to do a great 
part in remedying the evil of dispersion. And this he does. He 
brings dissentient partizanship to an end; and not satisfied with 
that, he collects multitudes of those who had been divided into 
a great body so that they stand out conspicuous like a hill. 

Line 5 gives us the action of the ruler himself; — by his proclama- 
tions, and by his benevolence. A"u Hsf and other critics enlarge 
on the symbolism of the perspiration, which they think much to 
the point. P. Regis avoids it, translating — ' Ille, magnas leges 
dissipans, facit ut penetrent(ur ?).' Canon McClatchie has an 
ingenious and original, so far as my Chinese reading goes, note 
upon it: — 'As sweat cures fevers, so do proclamations cure rebel- 
lions.' Both of these translators miss the meaning of the other 
instance of the king's work. 

Line 6 is occupied by a strong line, which has a proper correlate 
in 3; but 3 is at the top of the trigram of peril. The subject 
of 6 hurries away from association with the subject of it, but does 
so in the spirit of the hexagram, so that there is no error or blame 
attaching to him. 
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quitting the courtyard outside his door. There will 
be no error. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
not quitting the courtyard inside his gate. There 
will be evil. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject with 
no appearance of observing the (proper) regulations, 
in which case we shall see him lamenting. But 
there will be no one to blame (but himself). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
quietly and naturally (attentive to all) regulations. 
There will be progress and success. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
sweetly and acceptably enacting his regulations. 
There will be good fortune. The onward progress 
with them will afford ground for admiration. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
enacting regulations severe and difficult Even with 
firmness and correctness there will be evil. But 
though there will be cause for repentance, it will 
(by and by) disappear. 

LX. The primary application of the character Kieh was to 
denote the joints of the bamboo ; it is used also for the joints of the 
human frame; and for the solar and other terms of the year. 
Whatever makes regular division may be denominated a ATieh; 
there enter into it the ideas of regulating and restraining ; and the 
subject of this hexagram is the regulations of government enacted 
for the guidance and control of the people. How the constituent 
trigrams are supposed to suggest or indicate this meaning will be 
seen in Appendix II. 

Kb Hsl anticipates that symbolism in trying to account for the 
statement that the figure gives the promise of success and attain- 
ment; but the ground of this is generally made out by referring 
to the equal division of the undivided and divided lines and our 
having in 2 and 5, the central places, two undivided lines. An 
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LXI. The A'ung Fu Hexagram. 



A'ung Fu (moves even) pigs and fish, and leads 
to good fortune. There will be advantage in cross- 
important point concerning ' regulations ' is brought out in the con- 
clusion of the Th wan, — that they must be adapted to circumstances, 
and not made too strict and severe. 

Line 1 is strong, and in its correct place. Its subject therefore 
would not be wanting in power to make his way. But he is sup- 
posed to be kept in check by the strong 2, and the correlate 4 is 
the first line in the trigram of peril. The course of wisdom there- 
fore is to keep still. The character here rendered door is that 
belonging to the inner apartments, leading from the hall into which 
entrance is found by the outer gate, mentioned under line 2. 
The courtyard outside the door and that inside the gate is one and 
the same. The ' Daily Lecture ' says that the paragraph tells an 
officer not to take office rashly, but to exercise a cautious judgment 
in his measures. 

Line 2 is strong, in the wrong place; nor has it a proper 
correlate. Its subject keeps still, when he ought to be up and 
doing. There will be evil. 

Line 3 should be strong, but it is weak. It is neither central 
nor correct. It has no proper correlate, and it is the topmost line 
in the trigram of complacent satisfaction. Its subject will not 
receive the yoke of regulations ; and he will find out his mistake, 
when it is too late. 

Line 4 is weak, as it ought to be, and its subject has respect to 
the authority of the strong ruler in 5. Hence its good symbolism 
and auspice. 

Line 5 is strong, and in its correct place. Its subject regulates 
himself, having no correlate ; but he is lord of the hexagram, and 
his influence is everywhere beneficially felt. 
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ing the great stream. There will be advantage in 
being firm and correct. 

i. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
resting (in himself). There will be good fortune. 
If he sought to any other, he would not find rest. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
(like) the crane crying out in her hidden retirement, 
and her young ones responding to her. (It is as if 
it were said), ' I have a cup of good spirits,' (and 
the response were), ' I will partake of it with you.' 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
having met with his mate. Now he beats his drum, 
and now he leaves off. Now he weeps, and now 
he sings. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
(like) the moon nearly full, and (like) a horse (in a 
chariot) whose fellow disappears. There will be 
no error. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
perfectly sincere, and linking (others) to him in 
closest union. There will be no error. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
in chanticleer (trying to) mount to heaven. Even 
with firm correctness there will be evil. 

Line 6 is weak, in its proper place. The subject of the top- 
most line must be supposed to possess an exaggerated desire for 
enacting regulations. They will be too severe, and the effect will 
be evil But as Confucius (Analects 3. 3) says, that is not so great 
a fault as to be easy and remiss. It may be remedied, and cause 
for repentance will disappear. 

LXI. Kung Fu, the name of this hexagram, may be represented 
in English by ' Inmost Sincerity.' It denotes the highest quality of 
man, and gives its possessor power so that he prevails with spiritual 
beings, with other men, and with the lower creatures. It is the 
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LXII. The Hsiao Kwo Hexagram. 



Hsiao Kwo indicates that (in the^circunvstantes- 
which it implies) there will be progress and attain- 

subject of the 'Doctrine of the Mean' from the a ist chapter onwards, 
where Remusat rendered it by 'la perfection,' 'la perfection 
morale,' and Intorcetta and his coadjutors by 'vera solidaque 
perfectio.' The lineal figure has suggested to the Chinese com- 
mentators, from the author of the first Appendix, two ideas in it 
which deserve to be pointed out There are two divided lines in 
the centre and two undivided below them and above them. The 
divided lines in the centre are held to represent the heart or mind 
free from all pre-occupation, without any consciousness of self; and 
the undivided lines, on each side of it, in the centre of the con- 
stituent trigrams are held to denote the solidity of the virtue of one 
so free from selfishness. There is no unreality in it, not a single 
flaw. 

The ' Daily Lecture ' at the conclusion of its paraphrase of the 
Thwan refers to the history of the ancient Shun, and the wonder- 
ful achievements of his virtue. The authors give no instance of 
the affecting of ' pigs and fishes ' by sincerity, and say that these 
names are symbolical of men, the rudest and most unsusceptible of 
being acted on. The Text says that the man thus gifted with sin- 
cerity will succeed in the most difficult enterprises. Remarkable is 
the concluding sentence that he must be firm and correct. Here, as 
elsewhere throughout the Yi, there comes out the practical character 
which has distinguished the Chinese people and their best teaching 
all along the line of history. 

The translation of paragraph i is according to the view approved 
by the Khang-hsi editors. The ordinary view makes the other to 
whom the subject of line i looks or might look to be the subject 
of 4 ; but they contend that, excepting in the case of 3 and 6, the 
force of correlation should be discarded from the study of this 
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ment. But it will be advantageous to be firm and 
correct. (What the name denotes) may be done in 
small affairs, but not in great affairs. (It is like) the 
notes that come down from a bird on the wing ; — to 
descend is better than to ascend. There will (in 
this way) be great good fortune. 

i. The first line, divided, suggests (the idea of) 
a bird flying, (and ascending) till the issue is evil. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
passing by his grandfather, and meeting with his 

hexagram ; for the virtue of sincerity is all centred in itself, thence 
derived and thereby powerful. 

For paragraph 2, see Appendix III, Section i, 42. It is in 
rhyme, and I have there rendered it in rhyme. The ' young ones 
of the crane' are represented by line 1. In the third and fourth 
sentences we have the symbolism of two men brought together by 
their sympathy in virtue. The subject of the paragraph is the 
effect of sincerity. 

The ' mate ' of line 3 is 6. The principle of correlation comes 
in. Sincerity, not left to itself, is influenced from without, and hence 
come the changes and uncertainty in the state and moods of the 
subject of the line. 

Line 4 is weak, and in its correct place. The subject of it has 
discarded the correlate in 1, and hastens on to the confidence of 
the ruler in 5, being symbolised as the moon nearly full. The 
other symbol of the horse whose fellow has disappeared has refer- 
ence to the discarding of the subject of 1. Anciently chariots and 
carriages were drawn by four horses, two outsides and two insides. 
Lines 1 and 4 were a pair of these ; but 1 disappears here from the 
team, and 4 goes on and joins 5. 

Line 5 is strong and central, in the ruler's place. Its subject 
must be the sage on the throne, whose sincerity will go forth and 
bind all in union with himself. 

Line 6 should be divided, but is undivided ; and coming after 5, 
what can the subject of it do ? His efforts will be ineffectual, and 
injurious to himself. He is symbolised by a cock — literally, ' the 
plumaged voice.' But a cock is not fitted to fly high, and in 
attempting to do so will only suffer hurt 
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grandmother; not attempting anything against his 
ruler, but meeting him as his minister. There will 
be no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
taking no extraordinary precautions against danger ; 
and some in consequence finding opportunity to 
assail and injure him. There will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
falling into no error, but meeting (the exigency of 
his situation), without exceeding (in his natural 
course). If he go forward, there will be peril, and 
he must be cautious. There is no occasion to be 
using firmness perpetually. 

5. The fifth line, c ivided, (suggests the idea) of 
dense clouds, but no rain, coming from our borders 
in the west. It also (shows) the prince shooting his 
arrow, and taking the bird in a cave. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject not 
meeting (the exigency of his situation), and ex- 
ceeding (his proper course). (It suggests the idea 
of) a bird flying far aloft. There will be evil. The 
case is what is called one of calamity and self- 
produced injury. 

LXII. The name H si So K wo is explained both by reference 
to the lines of the hexagram, and to the meaning of the characters. 
The explanation from the lines appears immediately on comparing 
them with those of Ta Kwo, the 28th hexagram. There the first 
and sixth lines are divided, and between are four undivided lines ; 
here the third and fourth lines are undivided, and outside each of 
them are two divided lines. The undivided or yang lines are 
great, the divided or yin lines are called small. In Hsiao Kwo 
the divided or small lines predominate. But this peculiar structure 
of the figure could be of no interest to the student, if it were not 
for the meaning of the name, which is ' small excesses ' or ' exceed- 
ing in what is small.' The author, accepted by us as king Wan, 
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LXIII. The K\ 31 Hexagram. 



K\ 31 intimates progress and success in small 
matters. There will be advantage in being firm 

had in his mind our distinction of essentials and non-essentials. 
Is it ever good to deviate from what is recognised as the established 
course of procedure? The reply is — never in the matter of right ; 
but in what is conventional and ceremonial — in what is non- 
essential — the deviation may be made, and will be productive of 
good. The form may be given up, but not the substance. But 
the thing must be done very carefully, — humbly and reverently, 
and in small matters. 

The symbolism of the bird is rather obscure. The whole of it 
is intended to teach humility. It is better for the bird to descend, 
keeping near to where it can perch and rest, than to hold on 
ascending into the homeless regions of the air. 

Line i is weak, in an odd place, and possessed by the ' idea of 
exceeding,' which belongs to the hexagram. Its correlate is the 
strong 4, belonging to the trigram A"an, the attribute of which is 
movement There is nothing to repress the tendency of i ; rather 
it is stimulated ; and hence the symbolism. 

Line 2 is weak, but in its proper place, and in the centre. Its 
correlate is 5, which is also a weak line. The lines 3 and 4 between 
them are both strong ; and are supposed to represent the father and 
grandfather of the subject of 2 ; but he or she goes past them, and 
meets with the grandmother in 5. Again, 5 is the ruler's seat. The 
subject of 2 moves on to him, but not as an enemy ; but humbly 
and loyally, as his minister according to the attributes of a weak 
line in the central place. It must be allowed that this view of the 
symbolism and its interpretation is obscure and strained. 

The subject of line 3 is too confident in his own strength, and 
too defiant of the weak and small enemies that seek his hurt 
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and correct. There has been good fortune in the 
beginning ; there may be disorder in the end. 

1. The first line, undivided, (shows its subject as 
a driver) who drags back his wheel, (or as a fox) 
which has wet his tail. There will be no error. 

2. The second line, divided, (shows its subject as) 
a wife who has lost her (carriage-)screen. There is 
no occasion to go in pursuit of it. In seven days 
she will find it. 

3. The third line, undivided, (suggests the case 
of) Kao 3ung who attacked the Demon region, but 
was three years in subduing it. Small men should 
not be employed (in such enterprises). 

Line 4 is also strong, but the exercise of his strength by its 
subject is tempered by the position in an even place. He is 
warned, however, to continue quiet and restrain himself. 

Line 5, though in the ruler's seat, is weak, and incapable of 
doing anything great. Its subject is called king or duke because 
of the ruler's seat ; and the one whom in the concluding sentence 
he is said to capture is supposed to be the subject of 2. 

The first part of the symbolism is the same as that of the 
Thwan under hexagram 9, q. v. I said there that it probably 
gave a testimony of the merit of the house of A"au, as deserving 
the throne rather than the kings of Shang. That was because the 
Thwan contained the sentiments of Wan, while he was yet only 
lord of Aau. But the symbolism here was the work of the duke 
of Kiw, after his brother king Wu had obtained the throne. How 
did the symbolism then occur to him ? May we not conclude that 
at least the hsiang of this hexagram was written during the 
troubled period of his regency, after the accession of Wu's son, 
king JOang? 

The KhanR-hsi editors find in the concluding symbolism an 
incentive to humility : — ' The duke, leaving birds on the wing, is 
content to use his arrows against those in a cave 1' 

Line 6 is weak, and is at the top of the trigram of movement. 
He is possessed by the idea of the hexagram in an extreme degree, 
and is incapable of keeping himself under restraint. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject with 
rags provided against any leak (in his boat), and on 
his guard all day long. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject (as) 
the neighbour in the east who slaughters an ox (for 
his sacrifice); but this is not equal to the (small) 
spring sacrifice of the neighbour in the west, whose 
sincerity receives the blessing. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
with (even) his head immersed. The position is 
perilous. 

LXIII. The character called K\ is used as a symbol of being 
past or completed. 3? denotes primarily crossing a stream, 
and has the secondary meaning of helping and completing. 
The two characters, combined, will express the successful accom- 
plishment of whatever the writer has in his mind. In dealing with 
this lineal figure, king Wan was thinking of the condition of the 
kingdom, at length at rest and quiet. The vessel of the state has 
been brought safely across the great and dangerous stream. The 
distresses of the kingdom have been relieved, and its disorders 
have been repressed. Does anything remain to be done still? 
Yes, in small things. The new government has to be consolidated. 
Its ruler must, without noise or clamour, go on to perfect what has 
been wrought, with firmness and correctness, and ever keeping in 
mind the instability of all human affairs. That every line of the 
hexagram is in its correct place, and has its proper correlate is 
also supposed to harmonize with the intimation of progress and 
success. 

Line 1, the first of the hexagram, represents the time im- 
mediately after the successful achievement of the enterprise it 
denotes ; — the time for resting and being quiet For a season, at 
least, all movement should be hushed. Hence we have the sym- 
bolism of a driver trying to stop his carriage, and a fox who has 
wet his tail, and will not tempt the stream again. 

Line 2 is weak, and in its proper place. It also has the strong 
correlate 5 ; and might be expected to be forward to act. But it 
occupies its correct and central place, and suggests the symbol of 
a lady whose carriage has lost its screen. She will not advance 
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LXIV. The Wei 3i Hexagram. 



Wei 31 intimates progress and success (in the cir- 
cumstances which it implies). (We see) a young 
fox that has nearly crossed (the stream), when its 
tail gets immersed. There will be no advantage in 
any way. 

further so soon after success has been achieved ; but keep herself 
hidden and retired. Let her not try to find the screen. When it is 
said that she will find this 'after seven days,' the meaning seems 
to be simply this, that the period of K\ 3f will then have been 
exhausted, the six lines having been gone through, and a new 
period, when action will be proper, shall have commenced 

The strong line 3, at the top of the lower trigram, suggests for 
its subject one undertaking a vigorous enterprise. The writer 
thinks of Kao 3ung, the sacrificial title of Wu Ting, one of the 
ablest sovereigns of the Shang dynasty (b. c. 1364-1324), who 
undertook an expedition against the barbarous hordes of the cold 
and bleak regions north of the Middle States. He is mentioned 
again under the next hexagram. He appears also in the Shu, IV, ix, 
and in the Shih, IV, iii, ode 5. His enterprise may have been 
good, and successful, but it was tedious, and the paragraph con- 
cludes with a caution. 

Line 4 is weak, and has advanced into the trigram for water. 
Its subject will be cautious, and prepare for evil, as in the sym- 
bolism, suggested probably by the nature of the trigram. 

•The neighbour in the East' is the subject of line 5, and 'the 
neighbour in the West ' is the subject of the correlate 2, the former 
quarter being yang and the latter yin. Line 5 is strong, and 2 is 
weak; but weakness is more likely to be patient and cautious than 
strength. They are compared to two men sacrificing. The one 
presents valuable offerings; the other very poor ones. But the 
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i. The first line, divided, shows its subject (like 
a fox) whose tail gets immersed. There will be 
occasion for regret 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
dragging back his (carriage-)wheel. With firmness 
and correctness there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject, with 
(the state of things) not yet remedied, advancing on; 
which will lead to evil. But there will be advantage 
in (trying to) cross the great stream. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
by firm correctness obtaining good fortune, so that 
all occasion for repentance disappears. Let him 
stir himself up, as if he were invading the Demon 
region, where for three years rewards will come to 
him (and his troops) from the great kingdom. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject by 
firm correctness obtaining good fortune, and having 
no occasion for repentance. (We see in him) the 
brightness of a superior man, and the possession of 
sincerity. There will be good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 

second excels in sincerity, and his small offering is the more 
acceptable. 

The topmost line is weak, and on the outmost edge of Khan, 
the trigram of peril. His action is violent and perilous, like that 
one attempting to cross a ford, and being plunged overhead into 
the water. 

LXIV. Wei 3t is the reverse of ATI 3i. The name tells us that 
the successful accomplishment of whatever the writer had in his 
mind had not yet been realised. The vessel of the state has not 
been brought across the great and dangerous stream. Some have 
wished that the Yi might have concluded with K\ 3t, and the last 
hexagram have left us with the picture of human affairs all brought 
to good order. But this would not have been in harmony with the 
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full of confidence and therefore feasting (quietly). 
There will be no error. (If he) cherish this con- 
idea of the Yi, as the book of change. Again and again it has 
been pointed out that we find in it no idea of a perfect and abiding 
state. Just as the seasons of the year change and pursue an ever- 
recurring round, so is it with the phases of society. The reign of 
order has been, and has terminated ; and this hexagram calls us to 
see the struggle for its realisation recommenced. It treats of how 
those engaged in that struggle should conduct themselves with a 
view to secure the happy consummation. 

How the figure sets forth the state of things by its constituent 
trigrams will appear in Appendix II. A similar indication is 
supposed to be given by the lines, not one of which is in the cor- 
rect place ; the strong lines being all in even places, and the weak 
lines in odd. At the same time each of them has a proper corre- 
late ; and so the figure gives an intimation of some successful 
progress. See also Appendix I. 

The symbolism of the young fox suggests a want of caution on 
the part of those, in the time and condition denoted by the hexa- 
gram, who try to remedy prevailing disorders. Their attempt is 
not successful, and they get themselves into trouble and danger. 
Whatever can be done must be undertaken in another way. 

I suppose a fox to be intended by the symbolism of line 1, 
bringing that animal on from the Thwan. Some of the com- 
mentators understand it of any animal. The line is weak, at the 
bottom- of the trigram of peril, and responds to the strong 4, which 
is not in its correct place. Its subject attempts to be doing, but 
finds cause to regret his course. 

The subject of line 2, strong, and in the centre, is able to repress 
himself, and keep back his carriage from advancing ; and there is 
good fortune. 

The Khang-hsi editors say that it is very difficult to understand 
what is said under line 3 ; and many critics suppose that a negative 
has dropt out, and that we should really read that ' it will not be 
advantageous to try and cross the great stream.' 

Line 4, though strong, is in an even place ; and this might 
vitiate the endeavours of its subject to bring about a better state of 
things. But he is firm and correct. He is in the fourth place more- 
over, and immediately above there is his ruler, represented by a weak 
line, humble therefore, and prepared to welcome his endeavours. 
Let him exert himself vigorously and long, as Kdo 3ung did in his 
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fidence, till he (is like the fox who) gets his head 
immersed, it will fail of what is right. 

famous expedition (see last hexagram, line 3), and he will make 
progress and have success. Expeditions beyond the frontiers in 
those days were not very remote. Intercourse was kept up between 
the army and the court. Rewards, distinctions, and whatever was 
necessary to encourage the army, were often sent to it. 

Line 5 is weak, in an odd place. But its subject is the ruler, 
humble and supported by the subject of the strong 2 ; and hence 
the auspice is very good. 

The subject of line 6, when the work of the hexagram has been 
done, appears disposed to remain quiet in the confidence of his own 
power, but enjoying himself; and thereby he will do right. If, on 
the contrary, he will go on to exert his powers, and play with the 
peril of the situation, the issue will be bad. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Treatise on the Thwan, or king Win's Explanations of the * 
entire Hexagrams. 

Section I. 

1. i. Vast is the 'great and originating (power)' 
indicated by A^ien ! All things owe to it their 
beginning: — it contains all the meaning belonging 
to (the name) heaven. 

2. The clouds move and the rain is distributed ; 
the various things appear in their developed forms. 

3. (The sages) grandly understand (the con- 
nexion between) the end and the beginning, and how 
(the indications of) the six lines (in the hexagram) 
are accomplished, (each) in its season. (Accord- 
ingly) they mount (the carriage) drawn by those six 
dragons at the proper times, and drive through 
the sky. 

4. The method of Kh'xzn is to change and trans- 
form, so that everything obtains its correct nature 
as appointed (by the mind of Heaven); and (there- 
after the conditions of) great harmony are preserved 
in union. The result is ' what is advantageous, and 
correct and firm.' 

5. (The sage) appears aloft, high above all things, 
and the myriad states all enjoy repose. 

The name Thwan, and the meaning of the character so-called, 'y 
are sufficiently established. The Thwan are king Wan's expla- 
nations of the entire hexagrams. It seems impossible now to 
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II. i. Complete is the 'great and originating 
(capacity)' indicated by Khwan ! All things owe to 
it their birth ; — it receives obediently the influences 
of Heaven. 

2. Khwan, in its largeness, supports and contains 
all things. Its excellent capacity matches the un- 
limited power (of A^ien). Its comprehension is 
wide, and its brightness great. The various things 
obtain (by it) their full development. 

3. The mare is a creature of earthly kind. Its 
(power of) moving on the earth is without limit ; it 
is mild and docile, advantageous and firm : — such is 
the course of the superior man. 

ascertain how the character arose, and how it was named Thwan. 
The treatise on the Thwan is ascribed to Confucius; and I have 
considered in the Introduction, p. 30, whether the tradition to this 
effect may to any extent be admitted. 

I. The hexagram .Oien is made up of six undivided lines, or 
of the trigram A'Aien, Fu-hsFs symbol for heaven, repeated. The 
Thwan does not dwell upon this, but starts, in its exposition, from 
the word 'heaven,' supposing that the hexagram represented all 
the meaning which had ever been intended by that term. In para- 
graphs 1, a, 4 the four attributes in Wan's Text (a being occupied 
with the second, though it is not expressly named) are illustrated 
by the phenomena taking place in the physical world. 

In paragraphs 3 and 5, the subject is the sage. He is not 
named indeed; and Khung Ying-ta (a. d. 574-648) does not 
introduce him till paragraph 5, when the meaning necessitates the 
presence of a human agent, who rules in the world of men as 
heaven does in that of nature. The ' connexion between the end 
and the beginning,' which he sees, is that of cause and effect in the 
operations of nature and the course of human affairs. The various 
steps in that course are symbolised by the lines of the hexagram ; 
and the ideal sage, conducting his ideal government, taking his 
measures accordingly, is represented as driving through the sky in 
a carriage drawn by six dragons. Kt Hsf extravagantly says that 
' the sage is Heaven, and Heaven is the sage;' but there is nothing 
like this in the text 
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4. ' If he take the initiative, he goes astray :' — he 
misses, that is, his proper course. ' If he follow,' he 
is docile, and gets into his regular (course). ' In the 
south-west he will get friends :' — he will be walking 
with those of his own class. ' In the north-east he 
will lose friends :' — but in the end there will be 
ground for congratulation. 

5. ' The good fortune arising from resting in firm- 
ness' corresponds to the unlimited capacity of the 
earth. 

III. 1. In Kun we have the strong (A^ien) and 
the weak (Khwan) commencing their intercourse, 
and difficulties arising. 

2. Movement in the midst of peril gives rise to 
'great progress and success, (through) firm cor- 
rectness.' 

3. By the action of the thunder and rain, (which 

II. As the writer in expounding the Thwan of hexagram r starts 
from the word ' heaven,' so here he does so from the symbolic mean- 
ing attached to ' earth.' What I have said on the Text about the 
difference with which the same attributes are ascribed to A'Aien 
and Khwan, appears clearly in paragraph 1. It is the difference ex- 
pressed by the words that I have supplied, — 'power ' and 'capacity.' 
KAien originates; Khwan produces, or gives birth to what has 
been originated. 

The ' penetrating,' or developing ability of Khwan, as displayed 
in the processes of growth, is the subject of paragraph 2. ' The 
brightness ' refers to the beauty that shines forth in the vegetable 
and animal worlds. 

Paragraph 3 treats of the symbol of the ' mare,' to lead the mind 
to the course of ' the superior man,' the good and faithful minister 
and servant. 

See the note, corresponding to paragraph 4, on the Text. ' Rest- 
ing in firmness' is the normal course of Khwan. Where it is 
pursued, the good effect will be great, great as the unlimited 
capacity of the earth. 
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are symbols of A!"an and Khan), all (between heaven 
and earth) is filled up. But the condition of the 
time is full of irregularity and obscurity. Feudal 
princes should be established, but the feeling that 
rest and peace have been secured should not be 
indulged (even then). 

IV. i. In Mang we have (the trigram for) a 
mountain, and below it that of a rugged defile with 
a stream in it. The conditions of peril and arrest 

III. ATun is made up of the trigrams ATan and Khan; but 
according to the views on king Wan's arrangement of the trigrams, 
as set forth especially in Appendix V, chap. 14, the six others come 
from A'Aien and Khwan, and are said to be their children. On 
the first application of Khwan to ATA i en, there results ATan, the 
first line of A'Aien taking the place of the last of Khwan; and on 
the second application, there results Khan, the middle line of 
A"Aien taking the place of that of Khwan. McClatchie renders 
here : — ' The Thun (ATun) diagram represents the hard and the 
soft (air) beginning to have sexual intercourse, and bringing forth 
with suffering 1' But there is nothing in the Yi, from the beginning 
to the end, to justify such an interpretation. Nor do I see how, 
from any account of the genesis by the component trigrams, the 
idea of the result as signifying a state of difficulty and distress can 
be readily made out. 

In paragraph 2 there is an attempt from the virtues or attributes 
assigned to the trigrams to make out the result indicated in the 
Thwan. To move and excite is the quality of .Aran; perilous- 
ness is the quality of Khan. The power to move is likely to 
produce great effects; to do this in perilous and difficult circum- 
stances requires firmness and correctness. But neither is this 
explanation very satisfactory. 

The first part of paragraph 3 depicts a condition of trouble and 
disorder in the natural world occasioned by the phenomena that 
are symbols of the significance of ATan and Khan; but this is 
symbolical again of the disorder and distress, political and social, 
characteristic of the time. Good princes throughout the nation 
would help to remedy that ; but the supreme authority should not 
resign itself to indifference, trusting to them. 
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of progress (suggested by these) give (the idea in) 
Mang. 

2. ' Mang indicates that there will be progress and 
success:' — for there is development at work in it, 
and its time of action is exactly what is right. ' I do 
not seek the youthful and inexperienced ; he seeks 
me :' — so does will respond to will. ' When he 
shows (the sincerity that marks) the first recourse 
to divination, I instruct him :' — for possessing the 
qualities of the undivided line and being in the 
central place, (the subject of the second line thus 
speaks). 'A second and third application create 
annoyance, and I do not instruct so as to create 
annoyance:' — annoyance (he means) to the ignorant. 

(The method of dealing with) the young and igno- 
rant is to nourish the correct (nature belonging to 
them); — this accomplishes the service of the sage. 



IV. The trigram Kan has for its symbol in the natural world a 
mountain, which stands up frowningly, and stops or arrests the 
progress of the traveller. Stoppage, understood sometimes actively, 
and sometimes passively, is called the virtue or attribute indicated 
by it. Khan, as I said on p. 32, has water for its symbol, and 
especially in the form of rain. Here, however, the water appears 
as a stream in a difficult defile, such as ordinarily appears on an 
approach to a mountain, and suggesting perilousness as the attri- 
bute of such a position. From the combination of these symbols 
and their attributes the writer thinks that he gets the idea of the 
character (not the entire hexagram) Mang, as symbolical of igno- 
rance and inexperience. See on 'the Great Symbolism' below. 

Down to the last sentence of paragraph a, all that is said is 
intended to show how it is that the figure indicates progress and 
success. The whole representation is grounded on the undivided 
line's being in the central place. It is the symbol of active effort 
for the teaching of the ignorant in the proper place and time ; 
this being responded to by the divided fifth line, representing the 
ignorance to be taught as docile, ' will responds to will' But the 
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V. i. Hsu denotes waiting. (The figure) shows 
peril in front ; but notwithstanding the firmness and 
strength (indicated by the inner trigram), its subject 
does not allow himself to be involved (in the danger- 
ous defile); — it is right he should not be straitened 
or reduced to extremity. 

2. When it is said that, ' with the sincerity de- 
clared in Hsu, there will be brilliant success, and 
with firmness there will be good fortune,' this is 
shown by the position (of the fifth line) in the place 
assigned by Heaven, and its being the correct posi- 
tion for it, and in the centre. ' It will be advan- 
tageous to go through the great stream ;' — that is, 
going forward will be followed by meritorious 
achievement. 



subject of line 2 requires sincerity in the applicant for instruction, 
and feels that he must make his own teaching acceptable and 
agreeable. All this serves to bring out the idea of progress and 
success. 

Then finally in the young and ignorant there is ' a correct nature,' 
a moral state made for goodness. The efficient teacher directing 
his efforts to bring out and nourish that, the progress and success 
will be ' great ;' the service done will be worthy of ' a sage.' 

V. Hsu is composed of Khitn, having the quality of strength, 
and of Khan, having the quality of perilousness. The strong one 
might readily dare the peril, but he restrains himself and waits. 
This is the lesson of the hexagram, — the benefit of action well 
considered, of plans well matured. 

The fifth line, as we have observed more than once already, is 
the place of honour, that due to the ruler or king. It is here called 
' the Heavenly or Heaven-given seat,' the meaning of which expres- 
sion is clear from its occurrence in the Shih, III, i, ode 2. 1. Five 
is an odd number, and the fifth is therefore the ' correct ' place for 
an undivided line ; it is also the central place of the trigram, indi- 
cating how its occupant is sure to walk in the due mean. See 
further the notes on the Text, p. 68. 
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VI. I. The upper portion of Sung is (the tri- 
gram representing) strength, and the lower (that 
representing) peril. (The coming together of) 
strength and peril gives (the idea in) Sung. 

2. 'Sung intimates how, though there is sin- 
cerity in one's contention, he will yet meet with 
opposition and obstruction ; but if he cherish an ' 
apprehensive caution, there will be good fortune :' — 
a strong (line) has come and got the central place 
(in the lower trigram). 

' If he must prosecute the contention to the (bitter) 
end, there will be evil:' — contention is not a thing to 
be carried on to extremity. 

' It will be advantageous to meet with the great 
man :' — what he sets a value on is the due mean, 
and the correct place. 

' It will not be advantageous to cross the great 
stream :' — one (attempting to do so) would find 
himself in an abyss. 

VI. Paragraph 1 here is much to the same effect as the first 
sentence in the notes on the Thwan of the Text. It is said, 
' Strength without peril would not produce contention ; peril with- 
out strength would not be able to contend.' 

2. ' A strong line has come and got the central place : ' — this 
sentence has given rise to a doctrine about the changes of trigrams 
and hexagrams, which has obscured more than anything else the 
interpretation of the Yf. Where has the strong second line come 
from? From a hundred critics we receive the answer, — 'From 

Tun ( ).' The reader will see that if the second and third 

lines of the lower trigram there be made to change places, there 

results — — . or Sung. The doctrine of changing the figures by 

the manipulation of the stalks did spring up between the time of 
Wan and his son and that of the composition of the Appendixes ; 
but there is no trace of it in the real Text of the Yf ; and it renders 
any scheme for the interpretation of the figures impossible. The 
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VII. i. (The name) Sze describes the multitude 
(of the' host). The ' firmness and correctness' (which 
the hexagram indicates) refer to (moral) correct- 
ness (of aim). When (the mover) is able to use the 
multitude with such correctness, he may attain to the 
royal sway. 

2. There is (the symbol of) strength in the centre 
(of the trigram below), and it is responded to (by its 
proper correlate above). The action gives rise to 
perils, but is in accordance (with the best sentiments 
of men). (Its mover) may by such action distress 
all the country, but the people will follow him; — 
there will be good fortune, and what error should 
there be ? 

VIII. i. ' Pt indicates that there is good for- 
tune:' — (the name) Pi denotes help; (and we see 
in the figure) inferiors docilely following (their 
superior). 

editors of the imperial Yt allow this, and on the present passage dis- 
card the doctrine entirely, referring to the language of the Th w an on 
hexagrams n and 12 as fatal to it. See the notes there, and the 
Introduction, pp. 1 1-16. 'A strong line has come ' is to be taken as 
equivalent simply to ' a strong line is there.' 

What ' the great man sets a value on being the due mean and 
the correct place,' his decision in any matter of contention is sure 
to be right. 

VII. That ' multitude' is given here as if it were the meaning of 
the name Sze arose, probably, from there being but one undivided 
line in the figure. That is the symbol of the general, all the other 
lines, divided, suggest the idea of a multitude obedient to his orders. 
The general's place in the centre of the lower trigram, with the 
proper correlate in line 5, suggests the idea of firmness and cor- 
rectness that dominates in the hexagram. But in the last sentence 
it is the ruler, and not the general of the host, who is the subject. 
Compare what is said of him with Mencius, I, i, chap. 3 ; ii, chap. 
5,&c. 
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2. ' Let (the principal party intended in it) re- 
examine himself, (as if) by divination, whether his 
virtue be great, unintermitting, and firm ; — if it be 
so, there will be no error: — all this follows from 
the position of the strong line in the centre (of the 
upper trigram). ' Those who have not rest will come 
to him : ' — high and low will respond to its subject. 
' With those who are (too) late in coming it will be 
ill :' — (for them) the way (of good fortune here indi- 
cated) has been exhausted. 

IX. 1. In Hsiao Kkh the .weak line occupies 
its (proper) position, and (the lines) above and below 
respond to it Hence comes the name of Hsiao 
Khix (Small Restraint). 

2. (It presents the symbols of) strength and 
flexibility. Strong lines are in the central places, 
and the will (of their subjects) will have free course. 
Thus it indicates that there will be progress and 
success. 

3. ' Dense clouds but no rain* indicate the move- 
ment (of the strong lines) still going forward. The 

' Perilousness' is the attribute of Khan, the lower trigram, and 
'docility,' or 'accordance with others,' that of Khwan, the upper. 
War is like ' poison ' to a country, injurious, and threatening ruin 
to it, and yet the people will endure and encounter it in behalf of 
the sovereign whom they esteem and love. 

VIII. There is some error in the text here, — as all the critics 
acknowledge. I have adopted the decision of Au Hsf, which by 
a very small change makes the whole read consistently, and in 
harmony with other explanations of the Thwan. 'The inferiors' 
are the subjects of all the other lines gathering round* their supe- 
rior, represented in the fifth line. 

'The way has been exhausted:' — they do not seek to promote 
and enjoy union till it is too late. The sentiment is the same as that" 
in the lines of Shakespeare about the tide in the affairs of men. 
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' Commencing at our western border' indicates that 
the (beneficial) influence has not yet been widely 
displayed. 

X. i. In Ll we have (the symbol of) weakness 
treading on (that of) strength. 

2. (The lower trigram) indicates pleasure and 
satisfaction, and responds to (the upper) indicating 
strength. Hence (it is said), ' He treads on the 
tail of a tiger, which does not bite him ; there will 
be progress and success.' 

3. (The fifth line is) strong, in the centre, and in 



IX. 'The weak line' is said to occupy 'its proper position,' 
because it is in the fourth, — an even place. The 'responding' on 
the part of all the other lines above and below is their submitting 
to be restrained by it ; and this arises simply from the meaning 
which king Wan chose to attach to the hexagram. 

But the restraint can only be small. The attributes of the two 
parts of the figure do not indicate anything else. The undivided 
line represents vigour and activity, and such a line is in the middle 
of each trigram. There cannot but be progress and success. 

It is not easy to explain the symbolism of the last paragraph in 
harmony with the appended explanations. What A^ang-jze, 
Wang Fang, and other scholars say is to this effect : — Dense clouds 
ought to give rain. That they exist without doing so, shows the 
restraining influence of the hexagram to be still at work. But the 
other and active influence is, according to the general idea of the 
figure, .continuing in operation ; — there will be rain ere long. And 
this was taking place in the western regions subject to the House 
of A'au, which still was only a fief of Shang. It was not for the 
inferior House to rule the superior. .A'au was for a time restrained 
by Shang. Let their positions be reversed by AHu superseding 
Shang, and the rain of beneficent government would descend on 
all the kingdom. This seems to be the meaning of the paragraph. 
This is the answer to the riddle of it. Confucius, in his treatise on 
the Thwan, hints at it, but no Chinese critic has the boldness to 
declare it fully. 
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its correct place. (Its subject) occupies the God- 
(given) position, and falls into no distress or failure ; — 
(his) action will be brilliant. 

XI. 'The little come and the great gone in 
Thai, and its indication that there will be good 
fortune with progress and success' show to us 
heaven and earth in communication with each 
other, and all things in consequence having free 
course, and (also) the high and the low, (superiors 
and inferiors), in communication with one another, 
and possessed by the same aim. The inner (tri- 
gram) is made up of the strong and undivided 
lines, and the outer of the weak and divided ; the 
inner is (the symbol of) strength, and the outer 
of docility ; the inner (represents) the superior man, 
and the outer the small man. (Thus) the way of 



X. '(The symbol of) weakness' in paragraph 1, according to 
Wang Shan-jze (Yuan dynasty), is line 3, urged by the two strong 
lines below, and having to encounter the three strong lines above. 
Hu Ping-wan (also of the Yuan dynasty) says that the whole of 
the lower trigram, Tui, partaking of the y in nature, is the symbol 
of weakness, and the whole of Kh ien that of strength. The Aeh- 
ATung editors say that, to get the full meaning, we must hold both 
views. 

Paragraph 2 has been sufficiently explained on the Thwan itself. 

Paragraph 3 has also been explained ; but there remains some- 
thing to be said on the Chinese text for 'occupies the God- 
given position,' or, literally, ' treads on the seat of Tl.' Canon 
McClatchie has — ' The imperial throne is now occupied.' I think 
that ' the seat of Ti ' is synonymous with ' the seat of Heaven,' in 
paragraph a of this treatise on hexagram 5. If Confucius, or who- 
ever was the writer, had before him the phrase as it occurs in the 
Shu, 1, 1 2, the force of Ti will depend on the meaning assigned to 
it in that part of the Shu. That die fifth line occupies the place of 
authority is here the only important point. 
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the superior man appears increasing, and that of the 
small man decreasing. 

XII. 'The want of good understanding between 
the (different classes of) men in Phi, and its indica- 
tion as unfavourable to the firm and correct course 
of the superior man ; with the intimation that the 
great are gone and the little come :' — all this 
springs from the fact that in it heaven and earth 
are not in communication with each other, and all 
things in consequence do not have free course ; and 
that the high and the low (superiors and inferiors) 
are not in communication with one another, and 
there are no (well-regulated) states under the sky. 
The inner (trigram) is made up of the weak and 
divided lines, and the outer of the strong and 
undivided : the inner is (the symbol of) weakness, 
and the outer of strength; the inner (represents) 
the small man, and the outer the superior man. 
Thus the way of the small man appears increasing, 
and that of the superior man decreasing. 

XI. There is nothing to be said on the explanation of the 
Thwan here beyond what has been noticed on the different para- 
graphs of the Text Canon McClatchie translates : — ' The Thwan 
means that Heaven and Earth have now conjugal intercourse with 
each other .... and the upper and lower (classes) unite together.' 
But in both clauses the Chinese characters are the same. Why did 
he not go on to say — ' the upper and lower classes have conjugal 
intercourse together ;' or rather, why did he not dismiss the idea of 
such intercourse from his mind altogether? Why make the Yf 
appear to be gross, when there is not the shadow of grossness in 
it? The paragraph here well illustrates how the ruling idea in all 
the antinomies of the Yt is that of authority and strength on the 
one side, and of inferiority and weakness on the other. 

XII. All the symbolism here springs from the trigram Khwan 
occupying in the figure the inner or lower place, and JTAien the 
outer or upper. It is for the inner trigram to take the initiative ; 
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XIII. i. In Thung Zan the weak (line) has 
the place (of influence), the central place, and 
responds to (the corresponding line in) Kkizn 
(above); hence comes its name of Thung Zan (of 
' Union of men'). 

2. Thung Zan says : — 

3. The language, 'Thung Zan appears here (as 
we find it) in (the remote districts of) the country, 
indicating progress and success, and that it will be 
advantageous to cross the great stream,' is moulded 
by its containing the strength (symbolled) inA^ien. 
(Then) we have (the trigram indicating) elegance 
and intelligence, supported by (that indicating) 
strength; with the line in the central, and its 
correct, position, and responding (to the corres- 
ponding line above) : — (all representing) the correct 
course of the superior man. It is only the superior 
man who can comprehend and affect the minds of 
all under the sky. 

XIV. 1. In Ta Yu the weak (line) has the 
place of honour, is grandly central, and (the strong 
lines) above and below respond to it. Hence comes 
its name of Ta Yu (Having what is Great). 

but how can earth (symbolised by Kh wan) take the place of heaven 
(symbolised by ATAien) ? As in nature it is heaven that originates 
and not earth, so in a state the upper classes must take the initiative, 
and not the lower. 

XIII. To understand the various points in this commentary, it 
is only necessary to refer to the Text of the hexagram. The proper 
correlate of line 2 is line 5, and I have said therefore that it ' re- 
sponds to (the corresponding line in) Kh i en.' The editors of the 
Khang-hsf edition, however, would make the correlate to it all the 
lines of Khien, as being more agreeable to the idea of union. 

I do not think that a second paragraph has been lost. The 
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2. The attributes (of its component trigrams) are 
strength and vigour with elegance and brightness. 
(The ruling line in it) responds to (the ruling line 
in the symbol of) heaven, and (consequently) its 
action is (all) at the proper times. In this way (it is 
said to) indicate great progress and success. 

XV. i. AT^ien indicates progress and success. 
It is the way of heaven to send down its bene- 
ficial influences below, where they are brilliantly 
displayed. It is the way of earth, lying low, to 
send its influences upwards and (there) to act. 

2. It is the way of heaven to diminish the full 
and augment the humble. It is the way of earth 
to overthrow the full and replenish the humble. 
Spiritual Beings inflict calamity on the full and 
bless the humble. It is the way of men to hate 
the full and love the humble. Humility in a posi- 
tion of honour makes that still more brilliant ; and 
in a low position men will not (seek to) pass beyond 
it. Thus it is that 'the superior man will have a 
(good) issue (to his undertakings).' 

'Thung Zan says 'is merely a careless repetition of the three 
concluding characters of paragraph i. 

XIV. The position in the fifth place indicates the dignity, and 
its being central, in the centre of the upper trigram, indicates the 
virtue, of the lord of the figure. 

The strength of the lord, moreover, is directed by intelligence ; 
and his actions are always at the proper time, like the seasons 
of heaven. 

XV. The Thwan on this hexagram was so brief, that the writer 
here deals generally with the subject of humility, showing how it is 
valued by heaven and earth, by spirits and by men. The descent 
of the heavenly influences, and the low position of the earth in 
paragraph i, are both emblematic of humility. The heavenly influ- 
ences have their ' display' in the beauty and fertility of the earth. 
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XVI. i. In Yii we see the strong (line) re- 
sponded to by all the others, and the will (of him 
whom Lt represents) being carried out; and (also) 
docile obedience employing movement (for its pur- 
poses). (From these things comes) Yii (the Condi- 
tion of harmony and satisfaction). 

2. In this condition we have docile obedience 
employing movement (for its purposes), and there- 
fore it is so as between heaven and earth ; — how 
much more will it be so (among men) in 'the 
setting up of feudal princes and putting the hosts 
in motion I' 

3. Heaven and earth show that docile obedience 
in connexion with movement, and hence the sun and 
moon make no error (in time), and the four seasons 
do not deviate (from their order). The sages show 
such docile obedience in connexion with their move- 
ments, and hence their punishments and penalties 
are entirely just, and the people acknowledge it by 
their submission. Great indeed are the time and 
significance indicated in Yii ! 

The way of heaven is seen, e.g. in the daily declining of the sun, 
and the waning of the moon after it is full ; the way of earth in the 
fall of the year. On the meaning of 'Spiritual Beings (Kwei 
Shan),' see the Introduction, pp. 34, 35. It is difficult to say what 
idea the writer attached to the name. What he says of man's 
appreciation of humility is striking, and, I believe, correct. 

XVI. What is said in paragraph 1 about the lines has been 
pointed out in the notes on the Text ' Obedience' is the attribute 
of Khwan, the lower trigram, which takes the initiative in the 
action of the figure ; and here makes use of the movement, which 
is the attribute of A'an, the upper trigram. 

I can hardly trace the connexion between the different parts of 
paragraph 2. Does it not proceed on the harmony produced by 
the thunderous explosion between heaven and earth, as declared 

Q 2 
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XVII. i. In Sui we see the strong (trigram) 
come and place itself under the weak; we see (in 
the two) the attributes of movement and pleasure : — 
this gives (the idea of) Sui. 

2. ' There will be great progress and success ; and 
through firm correctness no error:' — all under heaven 
will be found following at such a time. 

3. Great indeed are the time and significance 
indicated in Sui. 

XVIII. 1. In Kuwe have the strong (trigram) 
above, and the weak one below ; we have (below) 
pliancy, and (above) stopping: — these give the 
idea of Ku (a Troublous Condition of affairs verg- 
ing to ruin). 

2. ' Ku indicates great progress and success:' — 
(through the course shown in it), all under heaven, 
there will be good order. ' There will be advantage 
in crossing the great stream:' — he who advances 
will encounter the business to be done. '(He should 

in Appendix II ? Then the analogy between natural phenomena 
and human and social experiences comes into play. 

Paragraph 3 is also tantalising. Why does the writer introduce 
the subject of punishments and penalties ? Are they a consequence 
of putting the hosts in motion ? 

XVII. The trigrams Ktn and Tui are distinguished as strong 
and weak, l&kn representing, on king Wan's scheme, 'the eldest 
son,' and Tui, 'the youngest daughter.' But ' the strong' here may 
mean the strong line, the lowest in the hexagram. As Wang 
3ung-£wan (Sung dynasty) says: — 'The yang and strong line 
should not be below a yin and weak line, as we find it here. That 
is, in Sui the high places himself below the low, and the noble 
below the mean:' — esteeming others higher than himself, and 
giving the idea of following. Then K&n denotes the production 
or excitement of motion, and Tui denotes pleasure ; and the union 
of these things suggests the same idea. 
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weigh well, however, the events of) three days be- 
fore (the turning-point), and those (to be done) three 
days after it:' — the end (of confusion) is the begin- 
ning (of order) ; such is the procedure of Heaven. 

XIX. 1. In Lin (we see) the strong (lines) 
gradually increasing and advancing. 

2. (The lower trigram is the symbol of) being 
pleased, and (the upper of) being compliant. The 
strong (line) is in the central position, and is pro- 
perly responded to. 

3. ' There is great progress and success, along with 
firm correctness :' — this is the way of Heaven. 

4. ' In the eighth month there will be evil :' — (the 
advancing power) will decay after no long time. 

XX. 1. The great Manifester occupies an upper 
place (in the figure), which consists of (the trigrams 

XVIII. The symbolism here is the opposite of that in Sui. The 
upper trigram A"an is strong, denoting, according to king Wan, 
' the youngest son ; ' and the lower, S un, is weak, denoting ' the eldest 
daughter.' For the eldest daughter to be below the youngest son 
is eminently correct, and helps to indicate the auspice of great 
success. The attribute of Sun is pliancy, and that of A"&n stoppage 
or arrest. The feeble pliancy confronted by the arresting moun- 
tain gives an idea of the evil state implied in Ku. 

'Three days before and after the turning-point' is, literally, 
' three days before and after £i£,' £ia being the name of the first of 
the ' earthly stems' among the cyclical characters. Hence it has* 
the meaning of ' beginning,' and here denotes the turning-point, at 
which disorder gives place to order. According to ' the procedure 
of Heaven,' history is a narrative of change, one condition of affairs 
constantly giving place to another and opposite. 'A kingdom that 
cannot be moved' does not enter into the circle of Chinese ideas. 

XIX. See what has been said on the fourth paragraph in pp. 98, 99 
on the Text. The other paragraphs need no explanation beyond 
what appears in the supplemented translation. 
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whose attributes are) docility and flexibility. He is 
in the central position and his correct place, and thus 
exhibits (his lessons) to all under heaven. 

2. ' Kwan shows its subject like a worshipper 
who has washed his hands, but not (yet) presented 
his offerings ; — with sincerity and an appearance of 
dignity (commanding reverent regard) :' — (all) beneath 
look to him and are transformed. 

3. When we contemplate the spirit-like way of 
Heaven, we see how the four seasons proceed with- 
out error. The sages, in accordance with (this) 
spirit-like way, laid down their instructions, and all 
under heaven yield submission to them. 

XXI. 1. The existence of something between 
the jaws gives rise to the name Shih Ho (Union 
by means of biting through the intervening article). 

2. The Union by means of biting through the 
intervening article indicates ' the successful progress 
(denoted by the hexagram).' 

The strong and weak (lines) are equally divided 
(in the figure). Movement is denoted (by the lower 
trigram), and bright intelligence (by the upper); 
thunder and lightning uniting in them, and having 
brilliant manifestation. The weak (fifth) line is in 

XX. ' The great Manifester' is the ruler, the principal subject of 
the hexagram, and represented by line 5, near the top of the figure. 
In that figure the lower trigram is Khwan, representing the earth, 
with the attribute of docility, and the upper is Sun, representing 
wind, with the attributes of flexibility and penetration. As is the 
place of line 5, so are the virtues of the ruler. 

' The spirit-like way of Heaven ' is the invisible and unfathomable 
agency ever operating, by general laws, and with invariable regu- 
larity, in what we call nature. Compare with this paragraph, the 
definition of Shan or Spirit in Appendix III, i, 32; and the doctrine 
of the agency of God, taught in Appendix VI, 8, 9. 
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the centre, and acts in its high position. Although 
it is not in its proper position, this is advantageous 
for the use of legal constraints. 

XXII. 1. (When it is said that) Pi indicates that 
there should be free course (in what it denotes): — 

2. (We see) the weak line coming and ornament- 
ing the strong lines (of the lower trigram), and 
hence (it is said that ornament) 'should have free 
course.' On the other hand, the strong line above 
ornaments the weak ones (of the upper trigram), 
and hence (it is said) that ' there will be little advan- 
tage, if (ornament) be allowed to advance (and take 
the lead).' (This is illustrated in the) appearances 
that ornament the sky. 

3. Elegance and intelligence (denoted by the 
lower trigram) regulated by the arrest (denoted by 
the upper) suggest the observances that adorn 
human (society). 

4. We look at the ornamental figures of the sky, 
and thereby ascertain the changes of the seasons. 
We look at the ornamental observances of society, 
and understand how the processes of transformation 
are accomplished all under heaven. 

XXI. The ' equal division of the strong and weak lines ' is seen 
by taking them in pairs, though the order in the first pair is different 
from that in the two others. This is supposed to indicate the in- 
telligence of the judgments in the action of the hexagram. A'an, 
the lower trigram, symbolises movement; L{, the upper, intelli- 
gence. The fifth line's acting in its high position does not intimate 
the formation of the figure from Yi, the 42nd hexagram, but calls 
attention to the fact that a weak line is here ' lord of judgment.' 
This does not seem natural, but the effect is good ; — judgment is 
tempered by leniency. 

XXII. The first paragraph is either superfluous or incomplete. 
The language of paragraph 2 has naturally been pressed into the 
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XXIII. i. Po denotes overthrowing or being 
overthrown. We see (in the figure) the weak lines 
(threatening to) change the (last) strong line (into 
one of themselves). 

2. That 'it will not be advantageous to make 
a movement in any direction whatever' appears 
from the fact that the small men are (now) growing 
and increasing. The superior man acts according 
to (the exigency of the time), and stops all forward 
movement, looking at the (significance of the) 
symbolic figures (in the hexagram). He values the 
processes of decrease and increase, of fulness and 
decadence, (as seen) in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 

service of the doctrine of changing the figures by divining manipu- 
lation; see p. 319, on paragraph 2 of the Th wan of hexagram 6. 
But as the Khang-hst editors point out, ' the weak line coming and 
ornamenting the two strong lines ' simply indicates how substan- 
tiality should have the help of ornament, and 'the strong line 
above (or ascending) and ornamenting the two weak lines ' indicates 
that ornament should be restrained by substantiality. Ornament 
has its use, but it must be kept in check. — The closing sentence 
has no connexion with what precedes. Some characters are 
wanting, to show how the writer passes on to speak of ' the orna- 
mental figures of the sky.' The whole should then be joined on 
to paragraph 3. The ' figures of the sky ' are all the heavenly 
bodies in their relative positions and various movements, producing 
day and night, heat and cold, &c. The observances of society are 
the ceremonies and performances which regulate and beautify the 
intercourse of men, and constitute the transforming lessons of 
sagely wisdom. 

XXIII. 'The symbolic figures in the hexagram' are Khwan, 
below, the representative of docility, acting as circumstances 
require; and Kan, the representative of a mountain, which 
arrests the progress of the traveller. The superior man of the 
topmost line thus interprets them, and acts accordingly. Yet he 
is not left without hope. Winter is followed by spring; night is 
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XXIV. i. 'Fu indicates the free course and pro- 
gress (of what it denotes):' — it is the coming back 
of what is intended by the undivided line. 

2. (Its subject's) actions show movement directed 
by accordance with natural order. Hence 'he finds no 
one to distress him in his exits and entrances,' and 
' friends come to him, and no error is committed.' 

3. 'He will return and repeat his proper course ; 
in seven days comes his return : ' — such is the move- 
ment of the heavenly (revolution). 

4. ' There will be advantage in whatever direction 
movement is made:' — the strong lines are growing 
and increasing. 

5. Do we not see in Fu the mind of heaven 
and earth ? 

XXV. In Wu Wang we have the strong (first) 
line come from the outer (trigram), and become in 
the inner trigram lord (of the whole figure); we 
have (the attributes of) motive power and strength ; 
we have the strong line (of the fifth place) in the 

succeeded by day; the moon wanes, and then begins to wax again. 
So will it be in political life. As we read in the Hebrew prophet 
Isaiah, ' In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; in quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.' 

XXIV. ' The movement of the heavenly revolution ' in paragraph 
3 has reference to the regular alternations of darkness and light, and 
of cold and heat, as seen in the different months of the year. Hau 
Hsing-kwo (of the Thang dynasty) refers to the expressions in the 
Shih, I, xv, ode 1, ' the days of (our) first (month), second (month),' 
&c, as illustrating the use of day for month, as we have it here ; 
but that is to explain what is obscure by what is more so ; though 
I believe, as stated on the Text, that 'seven days' is here equivalent 
to ' seven months.' 

'The mind of heaven and earth' is the love of life and of all 
goodness that rules in the course of nature and providence. 
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central position, and responded to (by the weak 
second) : — there will be ' great progress proceeding 
from correctness ; such is the appointment of Heaven. 
'If (its subject and his action) be not correct, he 
will fall into errors, and it will not be advantageous 
for him to move in any direction : ' — whither can 
he (who thinks he is) free from all insincerity, (and 
yet is as here described) proceed ? Can anything be 
done (advantageously) by him whom the (will and) 
appointment of Heaven do not help ? 

XXVI. i. In (thetrigrams composing) Ta Kkh. 
we have (the attributes) of the greatest strength 
and of substantial solidity, which emit a brilliant 
light ; and indicate a daily renewal of his virtue (by 
the subject of it). 

2. The strong line is in the highest place, and 
suggests the value set on talents and virtue ; there 
is power (in the upper trigram) to keep the strongest 
in restraint : — all this shows ' the great correctness ' 
(required in the hexagram). 

3. 'The good fortune attached to the subject's 
not seeking to enjoy his revenues in his own family' 
shows how talents and virtue are nourished. 

XXV. The advocates of one trigram's changing into another, 
which ought not to be admitted, we have seen, into the interpretation 
of the Yf, make Wu Wang to be derived from Sung (No. 6), the 
second line there being manipulated into the first of this ; but this 
representation is contrary to the words of the text, which make the 
strong first line come from the outer trigram, i.e. from Kh\sn. 
And so it does, as related, not very intelligibly, in Appendix V, 10, 
.ffan, the lower trigram here, being ' the eldest son/ resulting from 
the first application of Khwan to Khitn. The three peculiarities 
in the structure of the figure afford the auspice of progress and 
success; and very striking is the brief and emphatic declaration, 
that such progress is ' the appointment of Heaven.' 
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4. 'It will be advantageous to cross the great 
stream:' — (the fifth line, representing the ruler,) is 
responded to by (the second, the central line of 
JC/iien, representing) Heaven. 

XXVII. 1. '1 indicates that with firm correctness 
there will be good fortune : ' — when the nourishing 
is correct, there will be good fortune. 'We must 
look at what we are seeking to nourish :' — we must 
look at those whom we wish to nourish. 'We must 
by the exercise of our thoughts seek the proper 
aliment : ' — we must look to our own nourishing 
of ourselves. 

2. Heaven and earth nourish all things. The 
sages nourish men of talents and virtue, by them 
to reach to the myriads of the people. Great is 
(the work intended by this) nourishing in its time 1 

XXVI. In paragraph 1, TS Kkh evidently means the 'grand 
accumulation ' of virtue, indicated by the attributes of its compo- 
nent trigrams. 'Substantial solidity' may very well be given as 
the attribute of mountains. 

' The strong line in the highest place ' of paragraph 2 is line 6, 
whose subject is thus above the ruler represented by 5, and has the 
open firmament for his range in doing his work. This, and his 
ability to repress the strongest opposition, show how he is sup- 
ported by all that is correct and right 

In a kingdom where the object of the government is the accumu- 
lation of virtue, good and able men will not be left in obscurity. 

What will not a high and good purpose, supported by the 
greatest strength, be able to do ? 

XXVII. Many of the critics, in illustration of paragraph 1, refer 
appropriately to Mencius, VI, i, chap. 14. 

In illustration of paragraph 2 they refer to the times and court of 
Yao and Shun, sage rulers, from whose cherishing and nourishing 
came Yti to assuage the waters of the deluge, %\ to teach the people 
agriculture, Hsieh as minister of instruction, Kao Yao as minister of 
crime, and others ; — all to do the work of nourishing the people. 
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XXVIII. 1. Ta Kwo shows the great ones 
( = the undivided lines) in excess. 

2. In 'the beam that is weak' we see weakness 
both in the lowest and the topmost (lines). 

3. The strong lines are in excess, but (two of 
them) are in the central positions. The action (of 
the hexagram is represented by the symbols of) 
flexibility and satisfaction. (Hence it is said), 
* There will be advantage in moving in any direction 
whatever ; yea, there will be success.' 

4. Great indeed is (the work to be done in) this 
very extraordinary time. 

XXIX. 1. Khan repeated shows us one defile 
succeeding another. 

2. This is the nature of water; — it flows on, 
without accumulating its volume (so as to overflow); 
it pursues its way through a dangerous defile, with- 
out losing its true (nature). 

3. That 'the mind is penetrating' is indicated by 
the strong (line) in the centre. That 'action (in 
accordance with this) will be of high value' tells us 
that advance will be followed by achievement. 

4. The dangerous (height)^ of heaven cannot be 
ascended ; the difficult places of the earth are moun- 

XXVIII. Paragraph 3. In the Great Symbolism ' wood ' appears 
as the natural object symbolised by Sun, and not ' wind,' which we 
find more commonly. The attribute of 'flexibility,' however, is 
the quality of Sun, whether used of wind or of wood. 

Paragraph 4. Such a time, it is said, was that of Yto and Shun, 
of Thang the Successful, and of king Wu. What these heroes did, 
however, was all called for by the exigency of their times, and not 
by whim or principle of their own, which they wished to make 
prominent. 
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tains, rivers, hills, and mounds. Kings and princes 
arrange, by means of such strengths, to maintain 
their territories. Great indeed is the use of (what 
is here) taught about seasons of peril. 

XXX. 1. Ll means being attached to. The sun 
and moon have their place in the sky. All the 
grains, grass, and trees have their place on the 
earth. The double brightness (of the two tri- 
grams) adheres to what is correct, and the result is 
the transforming and perfecting all under the sky. 

2. The weak (second line) occupies the middle 
and correct position, and gives the indication of ' a 
free and successful course ;' and, moreover, ' nourish- 
ing (docility like that of) the cow' will lead to good 
fortune. 



XXIX. On paragraph 2 Liang Yin says : — ' Water stops at the 
proper time, and moves at the proper time. Is not this an emblem 
of the course of the superior man in dealing with danger?' 

On paragraph 4 the Khang-hsi editors say that to exercise one's 
self in meeting difficulty and peril is the way to establish and 
strengthen the character, and that the use of such experience is 
seen in all measures for self-defence, there being no helmet and 
mail like leal-heartedness and good faith, and no shield and tower 
like propriety and righteousness. 

XXX. • The double brightness ' in paragraph 1 has been much 
discussed. Some say that it means ' the ruler,' becoming brighter 
and brighter. Others say that it means both the ruler and his 
ministers, combining their brightness. The former view seems to 
me the better. The analogy between the natural objects and a 
transforming and perfecting rule is far fetched. 

' The central and correct position ' in paragraph 2 can be said 
only of the second line, and not of the fifth, where an undivided line 
would be more correct. The • and moreover ' of the translation 
is ' therefore ' in the original ; but I cannot make out the force and 
suitability of that conjunction. 
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Section II. 

XXXI. 1. Hsien is here used in the sense of 
Kan, meaning (mutually) influencing. 

2. The weak (trigram) above, and the strong 
one below ; their two influences moving and respond- 
ing to each other, and thereby forming a union ; the 
repression (of the one) and the satisfaction (of the 
other) ; (with their relative position), where the 
male is placed below the female: — all these 
things convey the notion of ' a free and successful 
course (on the fulfilment of the conditions), while 
the advantage will depend on being firm and correct, 
as in marrying a young lady, and there will be good 
fortune.' 

3. Heaven and earth exert their influences, and 
there ensue the transformation and production of 
all things. The sages influence the minds of men, 
and the result is harmony and peace all under the 
sky. If we look at (the method and issues) of those 
influences, the true character of heaven and earth 
and of all things can be seen. 

XXXII. 1. Hang denotes long continuance. 
The strong (trigram) is above, and the weak one 
below ; (they are the symbols of) thunder and wind, 

XXXI. Paragraph 2. Tui, the upper trigram, is weak and 
yin; and Kan, the lower, is strong and yang; see Appendixes III, 
ii, 4, and V, 10. Kan is below Tui; whereas the subject of the 
lower trigram should always take the initiative in these figures. 
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which are in mutual communication ; (they have the 
qualities of) docility and motive force ; their strong 
and weak (lines) all respond, each to the other : — 
these things are all found in Hang. 

2. (When it is said that) ' Hang indicates success- 
ful progress and no error (in what it denotes) ; but 
the advantage will come from being firm and correct,' 
this indicates that there must be long continuance 
in its way of operation. The way of heaven and 
earth is to be long continued in their operation with- 
out stopping. 

3. (When it is said that) 'Movement in any 
direction whatever will be advantageous,' this im- 
plies that when (the moving power) is spent, it will 
begin again. 

4. The sun and moon, realising in themselves 
(the course of Heaven), can perpetuate their shining. 
The four seasons, by their changing and trans- 
forming, can perpetuate their production (of things). 
The sages persevere long in their course, and all 
under the sky are transformed and perfect. When 
we look at what they continue doing long, the 
natural tendencies of heaven, earth, and all things 
can be seen. 



XXXII. All the conditions in paragraph 1 must be understood 
as leading to the indication of progress and success, which is 
explained in paragraph 2, and illustrated by the analogy of the 
course of heaven and earth. 

' Movement in any direction,' as explained in paragraph 3, indi- 
cates the ever-occurring new modes and spheres of activity, to 
which he who is firm and correct is called. 

Paragraph 4, and especially its concluding sentence, are of a 
meditative and reflective character not uncommon in the treatise 
on the Thwan. 
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XXXIII. i. 'Thun indicates successful pro- 
gress:' — that is, in the very retiring which Thun 
denotes there is such progress. The strong (line) 
is in the ruling place, (the fifth), and is properly 
responded to (by the second line). The action takes 
place according to (the requirement of) the time. 

2. ' To a small extent it will (still) be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct : ' — (the small men) 
are gradually encroaching and advancing. 

3. Great indeed is the significance of (what is 
required to be done in) the time that necessitates 
retiring. 

XXXIV. r. In Ta Awang we see that which 
is great becoming strong. We have the (trigram) 
denoting strength directing that which denotes 
movement, and hence (the whole) is expressive of 
vigour. 

2. 'TiA'wang indicates that it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct :' — that which is great 
(should be) correct. Given correctness and great- 
ness (in their highest degree), and the character and 
tendencies of heaven and earth can be seen. 

XXXIII. 'The superior man,' it is said, ' advances or withdraws 
according to the character of the time. The strength and correct 
position of the fifth line show that he is able to maintain himself; 
and as it is responded to by the weak second line, no opposition to 
what is correct in him would come from any others. He might 
therefore keep his place ; but looking at the two weak lines, 1 and 
2, he recognises in them the advance and irrepressible progress 
of small men, and that for a time it is better for him to give way 
and withdraw from the field. Thus there is successful progress 
even in his retiring.' 

XXXIV. Paragraph 1. 'That which is great' denotes, in the 
first place, the group of four strong lines which strikes us on 
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XXXV. i. 3 in denotes advancing. 

2. (In 3in we have) the bright (sun) appearing 
above the earth ; (the symbol of) docile submission 
cleaving to that of the Great brightness ; and the 
weak line advanced and moving above: — all these 
things give us the idea of ' a prince who secures the 
tranquillity (of the people), presented on that ac- 
count with numerous horses (by the king), and three 
times in a day received at interviews.' 

XXXVI. 1. (The symbol of) the Earth and that 
of Brightness entering into the midst of it give the 
idea of Ming I (Brightness wounded or obscured). 

2. The inner (trigram) denotes being accom- 
plished and bright ; the outer, being pliant and sub- 
missive. The case of king Wan was that of one 

looking at the figure, and then the superior man, or the strong 
men in positions of power, of whom these are the representatives. 
AV4ien is the trigram of strength, and ATan that of movement. 

Paragraph 2. 'That which is great (should be) correct:' — that 
the ' should be' must be supplied in the translation appears from 
this, that the paragraph is intended to illustrate the text that ' it 
will be advantageous to be firm and correct.' The power of man 
becomes then a reflexion of the great power which we see working 
in nature, ' impartially,' ' unselfishly.' 

XXXV. To those who advocate the view that the hexagrams of 
the Yi have been formed by changes of the lines in manipulating 
with the divining stalks, the words of paragraph 2, that we have in 
the figure ' the weak line advanced and moving above/ suggest the 
derivation of 3'i» from Kw an, whose 4th and 5th lines are made 

to change places f = ^)- But we have seen that that view is 
inadmissible in the interpretation of the Yf. And a simple explana- 
tion of the language at once presents itself. As Hsiang An-shih 
(Sung dynasty) says, 'Of the three " daughter" trigrams it is only 
Li which has its divided line occupying the central place of honour, 
when it is the upper trigram in a hexagram.' 
[KS] R 
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who with these qualities was yet involved in great 
difficulties. 

3. ' It will be advantageous to realise the difficulty 
(of the position), and maintain firm correctness :' — 
that is, (the individual concerned) should obscure 
his brightness. The case of the count of Ki was 
that of one who, amidst the difficulties of his House, 
was able (thus) to maintain his aim and mind 
correct. 

XXXVII. 1. In K\b Zan the wife has her 
correct place in the inner (trigram), and the man 
his correct place in the outer. That man and 
woman occupy their correct places is the great 
righteousness shown (in the relation and positions 
of) heaven and earth. 

2. In K\k Zan we have the idea of an authori- 
tative ruler; — that, namely, represented by the 
parental authority. 

3. Let the father be indeed father, and the son 
son ; let the elder brother be indeed elder brother, 
and the younger brother younger brother; let the 
husband be indeed husband, and the wife wife : — 
then will the family be in its normal state. Bring 
the family to that state, and all under heaven will 
be established. 

XXXVI. The sun disappearing, as we say, ' below the earth,' or, 
as the Chinese writer conceives it, ' into the midst of, or within the 
earth,' sufficiently indicates the obscuration or wounding of bright- 
ness, — the repression and resistance of the good and bright. 

King Wan was not of the line of Shang. Though opposed and 
persecuted by its sovereign, he could pursue his own course, till 
his line came in the end to supersede the other. It could not be 
so with the count of AT}, who was a member of the House of Shang. 
He could do nothing that would help on its downfall. 

XXXVII. Paragraph 1 first explains the statement of the 
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XXXVIII. i. InKhweiwehave(thesymbol'of) 
Fire, which, when moved, tends upwards, and that 
of a Marsh, whose waters, when moved, tend down- 
wards. We have (also the symbols of) two sisters 
living together, but whose wills do not move in the 
same direction. 

2. (We see how the inner trigram expressive of) 
harmonious satisfaction is attached to (the outer 
expressive of) bright intelligence ; (we see) the 
weak line advanced and acting above, and how it 
occupies the central place, and is responded to by 
the strong (line below). These indications show 
that 'in small matters there will (still) be good 
fortune.' 

3. Heaven and earth are separate and apart, but 
the work which they do is the same. Male and 
female are separate and apart, but with a common 
will they seek the same object. There is diversity 
between the myriad classes of beings, but there is 
an analogy between their several operations. Great 
indeed are the phenomena and the results of this 
condition of disunion and separation. 

Thwan, about the wife, represented by line 2 ; and then proceeds 
to the husband, represented by line 5. The two trigrams become 
representative of the family circle, and the wide world without it. 
In the reference to heaven and earth it is not supposed that they 
are really husband and wife; but in their relation and positions 
they symbolise that social relation and the individuals in it. 

Paragraph 2, more closely rendered, would be — ' That in JSTia 
Zan there is an authoritative ruler is a way of naming father and 
mother.' Does the writer mean to say that while the assertion of 
authority was indispensable in a family, that authority must have 
combined in it both force and gentleness ? 

XXXVIII. In paragraph 1 we have first an explanation of the 
meaning of Khwei from the symbolism of Fu-hst. Then follows 

R 2 
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XXXIX. i. A"ien denotes difficulty. There is 
(the trigram expressive of) perilousness in front. 
When one, seeing the peril, can arrest his steps (in 
accordance with the significance of the lower tri- 
gram), is he not wise ? 

2. (The language of) ATien, that 'advantage will 
be found in the south-west,' refers to the (strong 
fifth line) advanced and in the central place. That 
' there will be no advantage in the north-east,' 
intimates that the way (of dealing with the A'ien 
state) is exhausted. That ' it will be advantageous 
to see the great man,' intimates that advance will 
lead to achievement. That the places (of the 
different lines after the first) are those appropriate 
to them indicates firm correctness and good fortune, 
with which the regions (of the kingdom) are brought 
to their normal state. Great indeed is the work to 
be done in the time of A'ien ! 

an explanation from that ascribed to king Wan, where Tui repre- 
sents the youngest daughter and Lt the second. The Khang-hsi 
editors observe that in many hexagrams we have two daughters 
dwelling together, but that only in this and 49 is attention called to 
it. The reason, they say, is that in those two diagrams the sisters 
are the second and third daughters, while in the others one of them 
is the eldest, whose place and superiority are fixed, so that between 
her and either of the others there can be no division or collision. 

About what is said, in paragraph 2, on the weak line, as ad- 
vanced and acting above, see the note on hexagram 35. 

The lesson of paragraph 3 is not unity in diversity, but union 
with diversity. 

XXXIX. The upper or front trigram is Khan, the attribute of 
which is perilousness; the lower is Kan, of which the arresting, 
actively or passively, of movement or advance is the attribute. We 
can understand how the union of these attributes gives the ideas of 
difficulty and prudent caution. 

The explanations in paragraph 2 of the phraseology of the Thwan 
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XL. i. In A'ieh we have (the trigram expressive 
of) peril going on to that expressive of movement. 
By movement there is an escape from the peril : — 
(this is the meaning of) A'ieh. 

2. 'In (the state indicated by) A'ieh, advantage 
will be found in the south-west:' — the movement 
(thus) intimated will win all. That ' there will be 
good fortune in coming back (to the old condi- 
tions)' shows that such action is that of the due 
medium. That ' if some operations be necessary, 
there will be good fortune in the early conducting of 
them' shows that such operations will be successful. 

3. When heaven and earth are freed (from the 
grasp of winter), we have thunder and rain. When 
these come, the buds of the plants and trees that 
produce the various fruits begin to burst. Great 
indeed are the phenomena in the time intimated 
by ATieh. 

are not all easily followed. It is said that the advantageousness 
of the south-west is due to the central line in 5 ; but if we are to 
look for the meaning of south-west in Khwan, as in the diagram 
of king Wan's trigrams, there is no strong central line in it. May 
Khin, as a yang trigram, be used for Khwan? 

XL. 1. The meaning of the hexagram is brought out sufficiently 
well in paragraph 1 by means of the attributes of the constituent 
trigrams. 

2. How it is that the movement indicated in the first condition 
will ' win' all does not immediately appear. The Khang-hst editors 
say that 'moving to the south and west' is the same as ' returning 
back to the old conditions,' and that 'winning all' and acting 'accord- 
ing to the due medium ' are descriptive of the effect and method 
without reference to the symbolism. Another explanation might 
be devised ; but I prefer to leave the matter in doubt. 

3. Paragraph 3 shows the analogy of what takes place in nature 
to the beneficent social and political changes described in the text, 
as is done very frequently in this Appendix. 
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XLI. i. In Sun (we see) the lower (trigram) 
diminished, and the upper added to. (But) the 
method (of action) implied in this operates also 
above (or, mounts upwards (also) and operates). 

2. ' If there be sincerity in this method of dimi- 
nution, there will be great good fortune; freedom 
from error; firmness and correctness that can be 
maintained; and advantage in every movement 
that shall be made. In what shall this (sincerity 
in the exercise of Sun) be employed ? (Even) in 
sacrifice, two baskets of grain, (though there be 
nothing else), may be presented:' — for these two 
baskets there ought to be the fitting time. There 
is a time when the strong should be diminished, and 
the weak should be strengthened. Diminution and 
increase, overflowing and emptiness : — these take 
place in harmony with the conditions of the time. 



XLI. 1. All that we see is two undivided lines in the lower trigram, 
and then a divided one, and exactly the opposite in the upper. But 
the whole figure could not but have this form from the process of 
its formation, whether by the gradual addition of the two primitive 
lines, or by the imposition of the whole trigrams on one another. 
To say that the upper lines of Khien and Khwan changed places 
to express the idea of subjects contributing in taxes to the main- 
tenance of their ruler is absurd ; and if that thought were in the 
mind of king Wan (which I very much doubt), it would only show 
how he projected his own idea, formed independently of the figure, 
into its lines. 

On the second sentence, the Khang-hst editors say: — ' When a 
minister devotes his life in the service of his lord, or the people 
undertake their various labours in behalf of their government, these 
are instances of the ministering of those below to increase those 
above. But in this way the intercourse of the two becomes close 
and their aims become the same ; — does not the method of action 
of those below communicate itself to those above ?' 

In paragraph a the subject of contribution, such as the payment of 
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XLII. i. In Yi we see the upper (trigram) 
diminished, and the lower added to. The satis- 
faction of the people (in consequence of this) is 
without limit What descends from above reaches 
to all below, so great and brilliant is the course (of 
its operation). 

2. That ' there will be advantage in every move- 
ment which shall be undertaken' appears from the 
central and correct (positions of the second and fifth 
lines), and the (general) blessing (the dispensing of 
which they imply). 

That 'it will be advantageous (even) to cross 
the great stream' appears from the action of wood 
(shown in the figure). 

3. Yl is made up- of (the trigrams expressive 
of) movement and docility, (through which) there 
is daily advancement to an unlimited extent We 
have (also) in it heaven dispensing and earth pro- 
ducing, leading to an increase without restriction 



taxes, passes into the background. The Khang-hst editors say : — 
'What is meant by diminishing in this hexagram is the regu- 
lation of expenditure or contribution according to the time. This 
would vary in a family according to its poverty or wealth ; and in a 
state according to the abundance or scantiness of its resources. 
When it is said that there must be sincerity along with a diminu- 
tion, it means that though such a diminution cannot be helped, yet 
what is given should be given sincerely. A small sacrifice sincerely 
offered is accepted. In the language, " There is a time when the 
strong should be diminished and the weak be strengthened," we are 
not to find the two baskets in the diminution of the strong. " The 
strong " is what is essential, — in this case sincerity ; " The weak" 
is what is unimportant, — the amount and manner of the offering. 
If one supplement the insufficiency of his offering with the abun- 
dance of his sincerity, the insignificance of his two baskets will not 
be despised.' 
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of place. Everything in the method of this increase 
proceeds according to the requirements of the time. 

XLII. 1. The process of the formation of the trigrams here is 
the reverse of that in the preceding hexagram ; and is open to the 
remarks I have made on that. Of course the people are full of 
complacency and pleasure in the labours of their ruler for their 
good. 

2. The mention of 'the action of wood' has reference to the 
upper trigram Sun, which is the symbol both of wind and wood. 
From wood boats and ships are made, on which the great stream 
may be crossed. In three hexagrams, this, 59, and 61, of which 
Sun is a part, we find mention made of crossing the great stream. 
It is generally said that the lower trigram XHa also symbolises 
wood ; but that is obtained by a roundabout process. A'an occu- 
pies the place of the east in. Wan's arrangement of the trigrams ; 
but the east symbolises spring, when the growth of vegetation 
begins ; and therefore ^Tan may symbolise wood ! It was stated 
on p. 33, that the doctrine of 'the five elements ' does not appear 
in the Yf. .ffflarig-jze takes wood (7^ mu), 'as a misprint for 
increase (^yt).' 

3. The words 'heaven dispensing and earth producing' are 
based on the fancied genesis of the figure from Khitn and 

Khwan ( — — ). the first lines in each changing places. It 

was the author of this Appendix, probably, who first introduced 
that absurd notion in connexion with the formation of Sun 
and Yf. 

One rhyme runs through and connects these three paragraphs 

thus: — 

'Yi spoils the high, gives to the low; 
The people feel intense delight. 
Down from above to all below, 
The blessing goes, so large and bright 
Success will every movement mark, 
Central its source, its course aright. 
The great stream even may be crossed, 
When planks of wood their strength unite. 
Y! movement shows and docile feet, 
Which progress day by day invite. 
Heaven gives; productive earth responds; 
Increase crowns every vale and height; 
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XLIII. i. Kwii is the symbol of displacing or 
removing. We see (in the figure) the strong 
(lines) displacing the weak. (We have in it the 
attributes of) strength and complacency. There is 
displacement, but harmony (continues). 

2. ' The exhibition (of the criminal's guilt) in the 
royal courtyard' is suggested by the (one) weak 
(line) mounted on the five strong lines. 

There ' is an earnest and sincere appeal (for sym- 
pathy and support), and" a consciousness of the peril 
(involved in the undertaking) :' — it is the realisation 
of this danger, which makes the method (of compass- 
ing the object) brilliant. 

' He should make an announcement in his own 
city, and show that it will not be well to have 
recourse at once to arms :' — (if he have recourse to 
arms), what he prefers will (soon) be exhausted. 

'There will be advantage in whatever he shall 
go forward to:' — when the growth of the strong 
(lines) has been completed, there will be an end 
(of the displacement). 



And ceaselessly it hastens on, 
Each season's gifts quick to requite.' 

XLIII. 1. The last clause of paragraph 1 is good in itself, show- 
ing that the strong and worthy statesman in removing a bad man 
from the state is not actuated by any private feelings. The senti- 
ment, however, as it is expressed, can hardly be said to follow from 
the symbolism. 

Paragraph 2. The same may be said of all the notes appended 
to the different clauses of this second paragraph. Hu Ping-wan 
(Yuan dynasty) says : — * If but a single small man be left, he is 
sufficient to make the superior man anxious ; if but a single inordi- 
nate desire be left in the mind, that is sufficient to disturb the 
harmony of heavenly principles. The eradication in both cases 
must be complete, before the labour is ended.' 
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XLIV. i. Kau has the significance of unex- 
pectedly coming on. (We see in it) the weak 
(line) coming unexpectedly on the strong ones. 

2. 'It will not be good to marry (such) a 
female:' — one (so symbolised) should not be long 
associated with. 

3. Heaven and earth meeting together (as here 
represented), all the variety of natural things become 
fully displayed. 

4. When a strong (line) finds itself in the central 
and correct position, (good government) will greatly 
prevail all under the sky. 

5. Great indeed is the significance of what has to 
be done at the time indicated by Kau ! 

XLV. 1. 3hui indicates (the condition of union, 
or) being collected. We have in it (the symbol of) 
docile obedience going on to (what is expressed by 
that of) satisfaction. There is the strong line in 
the central place, and rightly responded to. Hence 
comes the (idea of) union. 

2. ' The king will repair to his ancestral temple :' — 

XLIV. On paragraph 1 the Khang-hsl editors say : — ' "The weak 
line meets with (or comes unexpectedly on) the strong ones;" — 
the weak line, that is, plays the principal part. The case is like 
that of the minister who assumes the power of deciding for himself 
on all measures, or of a hen's announcing the morning ; — is not the 
name of (shameless) boldness rightly applied to it ? Hence nothing 
more is said about the symbol of the bold female ; but attention is 
called to the second part of the Thwan.' 

Paragraph 2 needs no remark. Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 all speak 
of the importance of powers and parties meeting together, — in the 
world of nature, and in the sphere of human affairs. But I do not 
see how this sentiment is a natural sequel to that in 1 and 2, nor 
that it has any connexion with the teaching of the Thwan and 
Symbolism. 
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with the utmost filial piety he presents his offerings 
(to the spirits of his ancestors). 

' It will be advantageous to meet the great man, 
and there will then be prosperity and success:' — 
the union effected by him will be on and through 
what is correct. 

' The use of great victims will conduce to good 
fortune ; and in whatsoever direction movement is 
made, it will be advantageous:' — all is done in 
accordance with the ordinances of Heaven. 

3. When we look at the way in which the gather- 
ings (here shown) take place, the natural tendencies 
(in the outward action) of heaven and earth and of 
all things can be seen. 

XLVI. 1. (We find) the weak (line), as it finds 
the opportunity, ascending upwards. 

2. We have (the attribute) of flexibility and that 
of obedience; we have the strong line (below) and 
its proper correlate above: — these things indicate that 
there will be ' great progress and success.' 

XLV. The lower trigram in 3 nu i is Khwan, whose attribute 
is docile obedience; and the upper is Tui, whose attribute is 
pleased satisfaction. Then we have the strong line in 5, and 
its proper correlate in 2. These things may give the idea of union. 
They might also give the idea of other good things. 

The Khang-hst editors say that though ' all is done in accord- 
ance with the ordinances of Heaven ' follows the concluding clauses 
of the Thwan, yet the sentiment of the words must be extended 
to the other clauses as well. .Oang-jze says that ' the ordinances of 
Heaven ' are simply the natural and practical outcome of ' heavenly 
principle;' — in this case what should and may be done according 
to the conditions and requirements of the time. So do the critics 
of China try to shirk the idea of personality in ' Heaven.' 

With paragraph 3, compare the concluding paragraphs of the 
Thwan ATwan on hexagrams 31, 3a. 
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3. 'Seeking (by the qualities implied in Shang) 
to meet with the great man, its subject need have no 
anxiety :' — there will be ground for congratulation. 

' Advance to the south will be fortunate :' — his 
aim will be carried out. 

XLVII. 1. In Khwan (we see) the strong (lines) 
covered and obscured (by the weak). 

2. We have in it (the attribute of) perilousness 
going on to that of satisfaction. Who is it but the 
superior man that, though straitened, still does not 
fail in making progress to his proper end? 

' For the firm and correct, the (really) great man, 
there will be good fortune : ' — this is shown by the 
central positions of the strong (lines). 

' If he make speeches, his words cannot be made 
good :' — to be fond of arguing or pleading is the way 
to be reduced to extremity. 



XLVI. The explanation of the first paragraph has given occasion 
to much difference of opinion. Some will have ' the weak (line)' to 
be 4 ; some 5 ; and some the whole of Khwan, the upper trigram. 
The advocates of 4, make it come from hexagram 40, the weak 3 
of which ascends to the strong 4, displaces it, and takes its place ; 
but we have seen repeatedly the folly of the doctrine of changing 
lines and figures. The great symbolism of Appendix II suggests 
the proper explanation. The lower trigram, Sun, represents here 
not wind but wood. The first line, weak, is the root of a tree 
planted beneath the earth. Its gradual growth symbolises the 
advance upwards of the subject of the hexagram, fostered, that 
is, by the circumstances of the time. 

XLVII. 1. One sees the relative position of the strong and weak 
lines in the figure ; but to deduce from that the idea expressed by 
Khwan requires a painful straining of the imagination. That idea 
was in the mind, and then the lines were interpreted accordingly. 

2. ' Perilousness' is the attribute of the lower trigram, and ' satis- 
faction' that of the upper. The superior man, however straitened, 
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XLVIII. 1. (We have the symbol of) wood in 
the water and the raising of the water ; which (gives 
us the idea of) a well. A well supplies nourishment 
and is not (itself) exhausted. 

2. ' The site of a town may be changed, while 
the fashion of its wells undergoes no change :' — 
this is indicated by the central position of the strong 
lines (in the second and fifth places). 

'The drawing is nearly accomplished, but the 
rope has not yet reached the water of the well :' — 
its service has not yet been accomplished. 

'The bucket is broken:' — it is this that occa- 
sions evil. 

XLIX. 1. In Ko (we see) water and fire extin- 
guishing each other; (we see also) two daughters 
dwelling together, but with their minds directed to 

remains master of himself, and pursues the proper end of principle 
settled in his mind. 

Why should the subject of Khwan make speeches, be fond of 
arguing or pleading, — as the characters say, if we could translate 
them literally, ' setting a value on the mouth ?' The reply to this 
is found in the trigram denoting ' satisfaction/ or ' being pleased.' 
The party in the extremity of Khwan yet wishes and tries to make 
men pleased with him. 

XLVIII. A'ang Khang-jOang says : — ' K han, the upper trigram, 
represents water, and Sun, the lower, wood. This wood denotes 
the water-wheel or pulley with its bucket, which descends into the 
mouth of the spring, and brings the water up to the top.' This 
may be a correct explanation of the figure, though the reading of 
it from bottom to top seems at first to be strange. 

Paragraph a. That the fashion of the well does not undergo 
any (great) change is dwelt upon as illustrating the unchangeable- 
ness of the great principles of human nature and of government. 
But that this truth may be learned from the strong and central 
lines only produces a smile. So do the remarks on the other two 
sentences of the Thwan. 
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different objects : — (on account of these things) it 
is called (the hexagram of) Change. 

2. ' It is believed in (only) after it has been 
accomplished:' — when the change has been made, 
faith is accorded to it 

(We have) cultivated intelligence (as the basis of) 
pleased satisfaction, (suggesting) ' great progress and 
success,' coming from what is Correct. 

When change thus takes place in the proper way, 
' occasion for repentance disappears.' 

3. Heaven and earth undergo their changes, and 
the four seasons complete their functions. Thang 
changed the appointment (of the line of Hsia to 
the throne), and Wu (that of the line of Shang), in 
accordance with (the will of) Heaven, and in response 
to (the wishes of) men. Great indeed is what takes 
place in a time of change. 

L. 1. In Ting we, have (symbolically) the figure 
of a caldron. (We see) the (symbol of) wood enter- 
ing into that of fire, which suggests the idea of cook- 

XLIX. Paragraph 1. LI, the lower trigram, represents fire, and 
Tui, the upper, represents water. Water will extinguish fire, and 
fire again will dry up water. Each, to all appearance, produces a 
change in the other. Again, according to king Win's scheme of 
the trigrams, as shown on p. 33, and in Figure 1, Plate III, LI is the 
second, and Tui the youngest daughter. Their wills are likely to 
differ in love and other things; but this symbolism does not so 
readily suggest the idea of change. 

2. The first sentence suggests how the dislike to change on the 
part of people generally is overcome. 

The second suggests how change proceeding from intelligence 
and giving general satisfaction will be successful 

Paragraph 3 tells us how the greatest natural and the greatest 
political changes are equally successful and admirable when con- 
ducted aright. 
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ing. The sages cooked their offerings in order to 
present them to God, and made great feasts to nourish 
their wise and able (ministers). 

2. We have the symbol of) flexible obedience, 
and that (which denotes) ears quick of hearing and 
eyes clear-sighted. (We have also) the weak (line) 
advanced and acting above, in the central place, and 
responded to by the strong (line below). All these 
things give the idea of ' great progress and success.' 

LI. 1. A'an (gives the intimation of) ease and 
development. 

2. 'When the (time of) movement (which it 
indicates) comes, (its subject) will be found looking 
out with apprehension :' — that feeling of dread leads 
to happiness. ' And yet smiling and talking cheer- 
fully:' — the issue (of his dread) is that he adopts 
(proper) laws (for his course). 

' The movement (like a crash of thunder) terrifies 

L. 1. See the notes on the Text of the Thwan about the 
figure of a caldron in Ting. Its component trigrams are Sun 
representing wood, and Li representing fire ; which may very well 
suggest the idea of cooking. The last sentence of the paragraph 
is entirely after the style of ' the Great Symbolism/ The Khang- 
hst editors say that the distinction between 3 ing and Ting appears 
here very clearly, the former relating to the nourishment of the 
people, and the latter to the nourishing men of worth. They add 
that the reality of the offerings to God is such nourishing. ' God ' 
is here Shang Tt, which Canon McClatchie translates ' the First 
Emperor,' adding in a note, ' The Chinese Jupiter, the Emperor of 
gods and men!' 

2. The first sentence deduces the sentiment of the Thwan from 
the attributes or virtues of the trigrams with considerable amplifica- 
tion of the virtue of LI. The second line of Li, as being divided, 
calls forth in other hexagrams the same notice as here. It is the 
most important line in the figure, and being responded to by the 
strong 2, gives an indication of the ' great progress and success.' 
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» 

all within a hundred li : ' — it startles the distant and 
frightens the near. 

'He will be like the sinoere worshipper, who is not 
startled into letting go his ladle and oup of sacrificial 
spirits:' — he makes his appearance, and maintains 
his ancestral temple and the altars of the spirits of 
the land and grain, as presiding at all sacrifices. 

LI I. 1. Kan denotes stopping or resting; — 
resting when it is the time to rest, and acting when 
it is the time to act. When one's movements and 
restings all take place at the proper time for them, 
his way (of proceeding) is brilliant and intelligent. 

2. Resting in one's resting-point is resting in 
one's proper place. The upper and lower (lines of 
the hexagram) exactly correspond to each other, but 
are without any interaction; hence it is said that 
' (the subject of the hexagram) has no consciousness 
of self; that when he walks in his courtyard, he 
does not see (any of) the persons in it ; . and that 
there will be no error.' 



LI. Paragraph 1. See what is said on the Text. 

a. The explanations of the Thwan here are good; but in no 
way deduced from the figure. 

3. The portion of the text printed in a different type is supposed 
to have dropt out of the Chinese copies. The explanation of it 
that follows is based on Win's view of ifan as representing the 
oldest son. See on the Text 

LII. 1. The Khang-hsf editors give their opinion that what is 
said in the first sentence of this paragraph, after the explanation of 
the name, illustrates the first sentence of the Thwan, and that the 
other sentence illustrates the rest of the Thwan. It may be so, 
but the whole of the Thwan appears in paragraph 2. 

2. The hexagram being made up of Kan repeated, lines 1, a, 3 
are of course the same as 4, 5, and 6. But it will be seen that 
there is not a proper correlation among them all. I do not see, 
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LI II. i. The advance indicated by K\ en is (like) 
the marrying of a young lady which is attended 
by good fortune. 

2. (The lines) as they advance get into their 
correct places : — this indicates the achievements of 
a successful progress. 

The advance is made according to correctness : — 
(the subject of the hexagram) might rectify his 
country. 

3. Among the places (of the hexagram) we see 
the strong undivided line in the centre. 

4. ' In (the attributes of) restfulness and flexible 
penetration we have (the assurance of) an (onward) 
movement that is inexhaustible. 

LIV. 1. By Kwei Mei (the marrying away of 
a younger sister) the great and righteous relation 
between heaven and earth (is suggested to us). If 
heaven and earth were to have no intercommunica- 
tion, things would not grow and flourish as they do. 
The marriage of a younger sister is the end (of 
her maidenhood) and the beginning (of her mother- 
hood). 

2. We have (in the hexagram the desire of) 

however, that this furnishes any ground for the entire obliviousness 
of self, which the Thwan makes out to be in the figure. 

LIII. The first sentence of paragraph 2 describes the lines from 
a to 5 all getting into their proper places, as has been pointed out 
on the Text, and that sentence is symbolical of what is said in the 
second. ' The rectification of the country ' is the reality of ' the 
successful progress.' 

' The strong undivided line ' in paragraph 3 is the fifth of the 
figure. 

Out of rest comes movement to go on for an indefinite time, and 
be succeeded by rest again ; — as says paragraph 4. 
[16] S 
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pleasure and, on the ground of that, movement 
following. The marrying away is of a younger 
sister. 

3. ' Any action will be evil :' — the places (of the 
lines) are not those appropriate to them. 

' It will be in no wise advantageous :' — the weak 
(third and fifth lines) are mounted on strong lines. 

LV. 1. Fang has the signification of being 
great. It is made up of the trigrams (representing) 



LIV. 1. Kwci Mei in this Appendix has the meaning simply 
of marriage, and for Mei we might substitute Nti, 'daughter' 
or ' young lady.' This appears from the writer's going on to point 
out, as elsewhere, the analogy between the growth of things in 
nature from the interaction of heaven and earth and the increase 
of mankind through marriage. He does this* with a delicate touch. 
There is no grossness in the original any more than there is in the 
translation. 

But how are we to reconcile this reference to the action of 
heaven and earth with the bad auspice of the Thwan? The 
Khang-hsi editors felt the pressure of this difficulty, and they adduce 
a similar inconsistency in the account of hexagram 44 in this 
treatise, adding, ' From this we may say that the interaction of 
the yin and yang cannot be dispensed with, but that we ought to 
be careful about it in the beginning in order to prevent mischief in 
the end. This is the doctrine of the Y!.' This is very well, but 
it is no solution of the difficulty. The editors could not admit 
that the author of the Appendix did not understand or did not 
deal fairly with the Text; for that author, they thought, was 
Confucius. 

2. The same editors say that paragraph 2 implies both that the 
desire for the marriage originated with the lady, and that she was 
aware that the gentleman was older than herself. 

3. The position of a divided line above an undivided is always 
represented as an evil omen ; it is difficult to understand why. 
There is less of an appearance of reason about it than in some 
other things which are said about the lines. The lines are where 
they cannot but be from the way in which the figures were formed. 
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intelligence and movement directed by that intel- 
ligence. It is thus that it has that signification. 

2. ' The king has reached the condition (denoted 
by Fang):' — he has still to make it greater. 

' There is no occasion to be anxious. Let him be 
as the sun at noon :' — it is for him to cause his light 
to shine on all under the sky. 

3. When the sun has reached the meridian height, it 
begins to decline. When the moon has become full, 
it begins to wane. The (interaction of) heaven and 
earth is now vigorous and abundant, now dull and 
scanty, growing and diminishing according to the 
seasons. How much more must it be so with (the 
operations of) men! How much more also with 
the spiritual agency! 

LVI. 1. ' Lti indicates that there may be some 
small attainment and progress :' — the weak (line) 
occupies the central place in the outer (trigram), 
and is obedient to the strong (lines on either side 
of it). (We have also the attributes of quiet) 
resting closely attached to intelligence (in the com- 



LV. The Khang-hsl editors remark that paragraph 1 is not so 
much explaining the meaning of the name Fang, as accounting for 
the hexagram, composed of Lf and ATan, having such a meaning. 

Paragraph 3 seems rather contrary to the lesson of the hexa- 
gram. According to it, prosperity cannot be maintained, any more 
than we can have the other seasons without winter or perpetual 
day without night ; but the object of the essay is to exhort to the 
maintenance of prosperity. Is it the case that the rise of every 
commonwealth and cause must be followed by its decay and fall ? 
The mind refuses to admit the changes of the seasons, &c, as 
a true analogy for all moral and intellectual movements. See an 
important remark on the concluding sentence in the Introduction, 
PP- 34. 35- 

S 2 
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ponent trigrams). Hence it is said, ' There may 
be some small attainment and progress. If the 
stranger or traveller be firm and correct as he ought 
to be, there will be good fortune.' 

2. Great is the time and great is the right course 
to be taken as intimated in Lu ! 

LVII. i. The double Sun shows how, in accord- 
ance with it, (governmental) orders are reiterated. 

2. (We see that) the strong (fifth line) has pene- 
trated into the central and correct place, and the 
will (of its subject) is being carried into effect ; (we 
see also) the weak (first and fourth lines) both 
obedient to the strong lines (above them). It is 
hence said, 'There will be some little attainment 
and progress. There will be advantage in move- 
ment onward in whatever direction. It will be 
advantageous also to see the great man.' 



LVI. What is said in paragraph i is intended to explain the 
Thwan, and not to account for the meaning of the name La. It 
is assumed that LU means a stranger ; and the writer from the 
position of the fifth line, and from the attributes of the component 
trigrams, derives the ideas of humility, docility, a quiet restfulness, 
and intelligence as the characteristics proper to a stranger, and 
which are likely to lead to his attaining what he desires, and 
then advancing. 

LVII. i. The language of this paragraph has often occurred to 
me in reading commands and addresses issued by the emperors of 
China, such as the essays on the precepts in what is called the 
Sacred Edict, the reiteration employed in many of which is re- 
markable. 

Paragraph 2. The ' obedience of the weak lines to the strong 
ones ' grows, in a way not very perceptible, from the idea of the 
hexagram, and the quality of the trigram as denoting penetration 
and flexibility. 
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LVIII. i. Tui has the meaning of pleased satis- 
faction. 

2. (We have) the strong (lines) in the centre, and 
the weak (lines) on the outer edge (of the two tri- 
grams), (indicating that) in pleasure what is most 
advantageous is the maintenance of firm correctness. 
Through this there will be found an accordance with 
(the will of) heaven, and a correspondence with (the 
feelings of) men. When (such) pleasure goes before 
the people, (and leads them on), they forget their 
toils ; when it animates them in encountering diffi- 
culties, they forget (the risk of) death. How great 
is (the power of) this pleased satisfaction, stimulating 
in such a way the people ! 

LIX. 1. 'Hwan intimates that there will be 
progress and success :' — (we see) the strong line (in 
the second place) of the lower trigram, and not 
suffering any extinction there ; and (also) the 
weak line occupying its place in the outer trigram, 
and uniting (its action) with that of the line above. 

2. ' The king goes to his ancestral temple :' — the 
king's (mind) is without any deflection. 

3. 'It will be advantageous to cross the great 
stream:' — (the subject of the hexagram) rides in 



LVIII. The feeling of pleasure going before the people and 
leading them on to endure toil and encounter death must be sup- 
posed to be produced in them by the example and lessons of their 
ruler. Ltt Fau-hsien paraphrases this portion of the text thus : — 
'When the sage with this precedes them, he can make them 
endure toil without any wish to decline it, and go with him into 
difficulty and danger without their having any fear.' I think this 
was intended to be the teaching of the hexagram, but the positive 
expression of it is hardly discernible. 
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(a vessel of) wood (over water), and will do so with 
success. 

LX. i. '.ATieh intimates progress and attain- 
ment:' — the strong and weak (lines) are equally 
divided, and the strong lines occupy the central 
places. 

2. 'If the regulations (which ATieh prescribes) 
be severe and difficult, they cannot be perma- 
nent:' — its course (of action) will in that case come 
to ah end. 

3. (We have the feeling of) pleasure and satis- 
faction directing the course amidst peril. (We have) 
all regulations controlled (by authority) in its proper 
place. (We have) free action proceeding from the 
central and correct position. 

4. Heaven and earth observe their regular terms, 
and we have the four seasons complete. (If rulers) 
frame their measures according to (the due) regula- 
tions, the resources (of the state) suffer no injury, 
and the people receive no hurt. 

LIX. 1. This paragraph has been partially anticipated in the 
notes on the Thwan. The second line is said to suffer 'no 
extinction,' because the lower trigram is that of peril. The Khang- 
hsl editors say that the former part of this paragraph shows how 
the root of the work of the hexagram is strengthened, and the 
latter part how the execution of that work is secured. 

The conclusion of paragraph 2 is, literally, ' The king indeed is 
in the middle.' This does not mean, as some say, that the king is 
in the middle of the temple, but that his mind or heart is exactly 
set on the central truth of what is right and good. 

The upper trigram Sun represents both wind and wood. To 
explain the meaning of Hwan, the significance of wind is taken ; 
the writer here seizes on that of wood, as furnishing materials for 
a boat in which the great stream can be crossed. 

LX. Paragraph 1. See what is said on the Text of the Thwan. 
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LXI. i. In Aung Fu we have the (two) weak 
lines in the innermost part (of the figure), and 
strong lines occupying the central places (in the 
trigrams). (We have the attributes) of pleased 
satisfaction and flexible penetration. Sincerity (thus 
symbolled) will transform a country. 

2. ' Pigs and fish (are moved), and there will be 
good fortune:' — sincerity reaches to (and affects 
even) pigs and fishes. 

' There will be advantage in crossing the great 
stream :' — (we see in the figure) one riding on (the 
emblem of) wood, which forms an empty boat 

3. In (the exercise of the virtue denoted by) 
Aung Fu, (it is said that) 'there will be advantage 
in being firm and correct:' — in that virtue indeed 
we have the response (of man) to Heaven. 

' Its course will come to an end' is the opposite of the intima- 
tion in ATieh of progress and attainment 

In paragraph 3 the writer returns to this intimation of the 
figure : — by the attributes of the trigrams ; by the appropriate 
positions of lines 4 and 5 ; and by the central and correct place 
of 5. 

Paragraph 4 illustrates the importance of doing things according 
to rule by reference to the operations of nature and the enactments 
and institutions of sage rulers. 

LXI. 1. The structure of the lineal figure which is here insisted 
on has been pointed out in explaining the Thwan. On what is 
further said as to the attributes of the trigrams and their effect, 
.ATMng-jze observes: — 'We have in the sincerity shown in the 
upper trigram superiors condescending to those below them in 
accordance with their peculiarities, and we have in that of the 
lower those below delighted to follow their superiors. The com- 
bination of these two things leads to the transformation of the 
country and state.' 

Paragraph 2. The two divided lines in the middle of the figure 
are supposed to give the semblance of an empty boat, and an 
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LXII. i. In Hsiao Kwo (we see) the small 
(lines) exceeding the others, and (giving the intima- 
tion of) progress and attainment. 

2. Such ' exceeding, in order to its being advanta- 
geous, must be associated with firmness and correct- 
ness:' — that is, it must take place (only) according 
to (the requirements of) the time. 

3. The weak (lines) are in the central places, and 
hence (it is said that what the name denotes) may 
be done in small affairs, and there will be good 
fortune.. 

4. Of the strong (lines one) is not in its proper 
place, and (the other) is not central, hence it is said 
that (what the name denotes) ' should not be done 
in great affairs.' 

5. (In the hexagram) we have 'the symbol of 
a bird on the wing, and of the notes that come down 
from such a bird, for which it is better to descend 
than to ascend, thereby leading to great good 
fortune:' — to ascend is contrary to what is reason- 
able in the case, while to descend is natural and 
right 



empty boat, it is said (with doubtful truth), is not liable to be upset 
The trigram Sun symbolises both wind and wood. 

A good commentary on paragraph 3 is supplied in many pas- 
sages of ' the Doctrine of the Mean,' e. g. chap. 20. 1 8 : — ' Sincerity 
is the way of Heaven. The attainment of sincerity is the way 
of men.' 

LXII. Paragraph 1. That the small lines exceed the others 
appears at a glance. The intimation of progress and attain- 
ment is less clear. Compare the first paragraph of Appendix I to 
hexagram 33. 

' The requirements of the time ' in paragraph 2 cannot make 
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LXIII. i. l K\. 3i intimates progress and suc- 
cess:' — in small matters, that is, there will be that 
progress and success. 

2. 'There will be advantage in being firm and 
correct:' — the strong and weak (lines) are correctly 
arranged, each in its appropriate place. 

3. 'There has been good fortune in the begin- 
ning:' — the weak (second line) is in the centre. 

4. 'In the end' there is a cessation (of effort), 
and 'disorder arises:' — the course (that led to rule 
and order) is (now) exhausted. 

LXIV. 1. 'Wei 3i intimates progress and suc- 
cess (in the circumstances which it implies):' — the 
weak (fifth) line is in the centre. 

2. ' The young fox has nearly crossed the 
stream :' — but he has not yet escaped from the 
midst (of the danger and calamity). 



right wrong or wrong right ; but they may modify the conventional 
course to be taken in any particular case. 

It is easy to explain paragraphs 3 and 4, but what is said in them 
carries no conviction to the mind. 

The sentiment of paragraph 5 is good, apart from the symbolism, 
which is only perplexing. 

LXIII. For paragraphs 1 and 2, see the note on the Text of the 
Thwan. 

It is difficult to see the concatenation in paragraph 3 between 
the sentiment of the Thwan and the nature of the second line. 
The Khang-hsf editors compare this hexagram and the next with 
11 and 12, observing that the goodness of Thai (11) is concen- 
trated, as here, in the second line. 

The sentiment of paragraph 4 is that which we have often met 
with, — that things move on with a constant process of change. 
Disorder succeeds to order, and again order to disorder. 
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' Its tail gets immersed. There will be no 
advantage in any way:' — there is not at the end 
a continuance (of the purpose) at the beginning. 
Although the places (of the different lines) are not 
those appropriate to them, yet a strong (line) and 
a weak (line always) respond to each other. 



LXIV. Paragraph i. The indication is derived from the fifth 
line, divided, which is in the ruler's place. It occupies a strong 
place, has for its correlate the strong a, and is itself in the centre of 
the yin trigram LI. 

Paragraph 2. Line 2 represents 'the young fox.' A strong 
line in the midst of the trigram of peril, its subject will be restless ; 
and responding to the ruler in 5, he will be forward and incautious 
in taking action. The issue will be evil, and the latter end different 
from the beginning. What is said in the last sentence shows 
further how Wei 3* indicates progress. 
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Treatise oo_th£_Symbplism o£.the Hexagrams, and of the duke f 
of JT&u's Explanations of the several Lines. 

Section I. 

1. Heaven, in its motion, (gives the idea of) 
strength. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, nerves himself to ceaseless activity. 

i. 'The dragon lies hid in the deep; — it is not 
the time for active doing :' — (this appears from) the 
strong and undivided line's being in the lowest place. 

2. 'The dragon appears in the field :' — the diffu- 
sion of virtuous influence has been wide. 

3. 'Active and vigilant all the day :' — (this refers 
to) the treading of the (proper) path over and over 
again. 

4. 'He seems to be leaping up, but is still m the 
deep :' — if he advance, there will be no error. 

5. ' The dragon is on the wing in the sky:' — the 
great man rouses himself to his work. 

6. 'The dragon exceeds the proper limits; — 
there will be occasion for repentance:' — a state of 
fulness, that is, should not be indulged in long. 

7. 'The same undivided line is used' (in all the 
places of this hexagram), but the attribute of 
heaven (thereby -denoted) should not (always) take 
the foremost place. 

Like the Text under each hexagram, what is said under each in 
this treatise on its symbolism is divided into two portions. The 
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II. The (capacity and sustaining) power of the 
earth is what is denoted by Khwan. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, with his large virtue 
supports (men and) things. 

i. 'He is treading on hoarfrost; — the strong 
ice will come (by and by):' — the cold (air) has begun 
to take form. Allow it to go on quietly according to 
its nature, and (the hoarfrost) will come to strong ice. 

2. The movement indicated by the second line, 
divided, is 'from the straight (line) to the square.' 
'(Its operation), without repeated effort, in every 
way advantageous,' shows the brilliant result of the 
way of earth. 

3. 'He keeps his excellence under restraint, but 
firmly maintains it :' — at the proper time he will 
manifest it 'He may have occasion to engage in 
the king's service:' — great is the glory of his 
wisdom. 

first is called ' the Great Symbolism,' and is occupied with the tri- 
grammatic composition of the hexagram, to the statement of which 
is always subjoined an exhibition of the use which should be, or has 
been, made of the lesson suggested by the meaning of the whole 
figure in the administration of affairs, or in self-government If 
the treatise be rightly ascribed to Confucius, this practical applica- 
tion of the teaching of the symbols is eminently characteristic of 
his method in inculcating truth and duty ; though we often find it 
difficult to trace the connexion between his premiss and conclusion. 
This portion of the treatise will be separated by a double space 
from what follows, — ' the Lesser Symbolism,' in the explanations of 
the several lines. 

I. A^ien is formed by redoubling the trigram of the same 
name. In the case of other hexagrams of similar formation, the 
repetition of the trigram is pointed out. That is not done here, 
according to A*u Hsf, ' because there is but one heaven.' But the 
motion of heaven is a complete revolution every day, resumed 
again the next ; so moves ' the unwearied sun from day to day/ 
making it a good symbol of renewed, untiring effort 
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4. 'A sack tied up; — there will be no error:' — 
this shows how, through carefulness, no injury will 
be received. 

5. ' The yellow lower-garment ; — there will be 
great good fortune:' — this follows from that orna- 
mental (colour's) being in the right and central place. 

6. ' The dragons fight in the wild : ' — the (on- 
ward) course (indicated by Khwan) is pursued to 
extremity. 

7. '(The lines are all weak and divided, as 
appears from) the use of the number six:' — but 
(those who are thus represented) becoming per- 
petually correct and firm, there will thereby be a 
great consummation. 

II. Khwan is formed by redoubling the trigram of the same 
name and having ' the earth for its symbol.' As in the former 
hexagram, the repetition is emphatic, not otherwise affecting the 
meaning of the hexagram. ' As there is but one heaven,' says 
.ffu Hst, ' so there is but one earth.' The first part of ' the Great 
Symbolism' appears in Canon McClatchie's version as — 'Khwan 
is the generative part of earth.' By ' generative part' he probably 
means ' the productive or prolific faculty.' If he mean anything 
else, there comes out a conclusion antagonistic to his own view of 
the ' mythology' of the Yf. The character Shf, which he trans- 
lates by ' generative part,' is defined in Dr. Williams' dictionary as 
' the virility of males.' Such is the special significance of it If it 
were so used here, the earth would be masculine. 

It is difficult to say exactly what the writer meant by — ' The 
superior man, in accordance with this, and with his large nature, 
supports (men and) things.' Lin Hst-yuan (Ming dynasty) says : — 
' The superior man, in his single person, sustains the burden of all 
under the sky. The common people depend on him for their rest 
and enjoyment Birds and beasts and creeping things, and the 
tribes of the vegetable kingdom, depend on him for the fulfilment 
of their destined being. If he be of a narrow mind and cold virtue, 
how can he help them ? Their hope in him would be in vain.' 

' The Smaller Symbolism ' is sufficiently dealt with in the notes 
on the Text. 
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III. (The trigram representing) clouds and (that 
representing) thunder form Aun. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, (adjusts his measures 
of government) as in sorting the threads of the warp 
and woof. 

1. Although 'there is a difficulty in advancing,' 
the mind (of the subject of the line) is set on doing 
what is correct While noble, he humbles himself to 
the mean, and grandly gains the people. 

2. The difficulty (to the subject of) the second 
line, divided, arises from its place over the un- 
divided line below it. 'The union and children 
after ten years' shows things resuming their regular 
course. 

3. ' One pursues the deer without the (guidance 
of the) forester:' — (he does so) in (his eagerness 
to) follow the game. ' The superior man gives up 
the chase, (knowing that) if he go forward he will 
regret it :' — he would be reduced to extremity. 

4. ' Going forward after such a search (for a 
helper)' shows intelligence. 

5. ' Difficulty is experienced (by the subject of 
the fifth line) in bestowing his rich favours :' — the 
extent to which they reach will not yet be con- 
spicuous. 

6. 'He weeps tears of blood in streams:' — how 
can the state (thus emblemed) continue long ? 

III. Khan represents water, especially in the form of rain. 
Here its symbol is a cloud. The whole hexagram seems to place 
us in the atmosphere of a thunderous sky overhung with thick and 
gloomy clouds, when we feel oppressed and distressed. This is 
not a bad emblem of the political state in the mind of the writer. 
When the thunder has pealed, and the clouds have discharged their 
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IV. (The trigram representing) a mountain, and 
beneath it that for a spring issuing forth form Mang. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, strives 
to be resolute in his conduct and nourishes his 
virtue. 

1. 'It will be advantageous to use punishment:' — 
the object being to bring under the influence of 
correcting law. 

2. 'A son able to (sustain the burden of) his 
family:' — as appears from the reciprocation between 
this strong line and the weak (fifth line). 

3. 'A woman (such as is here represented) should 
not be taken in marriage:' — her conduct is not 
agreeable to what is right. 

4. 'The regret arising from ignorance bound in 
chains ' is due to the special distance of (the subject 
of this line) from the solidity (shown in lines 2 and 6). 

5. 'The good fortune belonging to the simple lad 
without experience' comes from his docility going 
on to humility. 

burden of rain, the atmosphere is cleared, and there is a feeling of 
relief. But I fail again to discern clearly the connexion between 
the symbolism and the lesson about the superior man's admini- 
stration of affairs. 

The subject of the first line of the Smaller Symbolism is repre- 
sented by the undivided line, and therefore is firm and correct. 
He is noble, but his place is below the divided lines, symbols of 
the weak and mean (see Appendix IV, i, 1). 

Line 2. 'Things resume their regular course:' — the subject is 
now at liberty to seek a union with the subject of line 5, according 
to the rules of the symbolism. Lines 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6, 
the corresponding lines of the trigrams, are correlates. 

The subject of line 4 naturally recurs to the correlate in line 1. 
He is the natural helper in the case, and he has the ability. 
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6. 'Advantage will come from warding off in- 
jury:' — (the subject of this line) above and (the 
ignorant) below, all do and are done to in accord- 
ance with their nature. 

V. (The trigram for) clouds ascending over that 

IV. 'The spring here issuing forth' is different from the defile 
with a stream in it, in the explanation of the Th wan; different 
moreover from * rain,' mentioned also as the phenomenon which is 
the natural symbol of Khan. The presence of water, however, is 
common to the three. But the water of the spring, or of the 
stream, would flow away from the hill, and not be stopped by it ; 
as an emblem therefore of the ignorance and inexperience denoted 
by Mang it is not suitable. Kb. Hst says that 'the water of a 
spring is sure to move on and gradually advance.' This may serve 
as a symbol of the general process and progress of education, 
though it gives no account of the symbolism of the hill. It serves 
also to explain in part the transition of the writer to the subject of 
the superior man, and his dealing apparently with himself. 

Does line 1 set forth the use of punishment as the dernier resort, 
undesirable, but possibly unavoidable, to bring men in subjection 
to law? 

The force of line 2 comes out fully in the Thwan. 

That a woman such as is represented in line 3 should not be 
taken in marriage is clear enough ; but I do not see the bearing of 
the illustration on the proper lesson in the hexagram. 

Line 3 separates 4 from 2, and 5 separates it from 6. Weak in 
itself, it is farther removed than any other from the two strong lines 
in the hexagram, and is represented as ' cribbed' in its ignorance. 

The fifth is the most honourable place in the figure, and here is 
occupied by a weak line. This looks, however, to the occupant of 
line 2, less honourable than itself, and is marked by the two attri- 
butes that are named. Compare what is said on line 2. 

A strong line in the topmost place must represent, according -to 
the scheme of the hexagram, one who uses force in the cause of 
education ; but the force is put forth not on the ignorant, but on 
those who would keep them ignorant, or increase their ignorance. 
The subject of this line, therefore, acts according to his nature, 
and the subjects of all the weak lines below are cared for as is best 
for them. 
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for the sky forms Hsti. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, eats and drinks, feasts and 
enjoys himself (as if there were nothing else to 
employ him). 

1. 'He is waiting in the (distant) border:' — he 
makes no movement to encounter rashly the diffi- 
culties (of the situation). ' It will be advantageous 
for him constantly to maintain (the purpose thus 
shown), in which case there will be no error :' — he 
will not fail to pursue that regular course. 

2. 'He is waiting on the sand:' — he occupies his 
position in the centre with a generous forbearance. 
Though ' he suffer the small injury of being spoken 
(against),' he will bring things to a good issue. 

3. 'He is waiting in the mud :' — calamity is (close 
at hand, and as it were) in the outer (trigram). ' He 
himself invites the approach of injury:' — if he be 
reverent and careful, he will not be worsted. 

4. 'He is waiting in (the place of) blood:' — he 
accommodates himself (to the circumstances of the 
time), and hearkens to (its requirements). 

5. ' The appliances of a feast, and the good for- 
tune through being firm and correct,' are indicated 
by (the position in) the central and correct place. 

6. 'Guests come unurged (to give their help), and 
if (the subject of the line) receive them respectfully, 
there will be good fortune in the end:' — though the 
occupant and the place are not suited to each other, 
there has been no great failure (in what has been 
done). 

V. ' The cloud,' it is said, ' that has risen to the top of the sky, 
has nothing more to do till it is called on, in the harmony of heaven 
[16] T 
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VI. (The trigram representing) heaven and (that 
representing) water, moving away from each other, 
form Sung. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, in the transaction of affairs takes good counsel 
about his first steps. 

i. 'He does not perpetuate the matter about 
which (the contention is):' — contention should not 
be prolonged. Although ' he may suffer the small 
(injury) of being spoken against,' his argument is 
clear. 

2. ' He is unequal to the contention ; he retires 
and keeps concealed, stealthily withdrawing from 
it:' — for him from his lower place to contend with 
(the stronger one) above, would be to (invite) cala- 
mity, as if he brought it with his hand to himself. 

3. ' He confines himself to the support assigned 

and earth, to discharge its store of rain.' This gives to the writer 
the idea of waiting ; and the superior man is supposed to be taught 
by this symbolism to enjoy his idle time, while he is waiting for the 
approach of danger and occasion for action. 

'The regular course' of the subject of line 1 seems to be the 
determination to wait, at a distance from danger, the proper time 
to act. 

The subject of line 2, which is undivided and in the centre, 
is thereby shown to be possessed of a large and generous for- 
bearance. 

The recognition of the circumstances of the time, and hearken- 
ing to its requirements, explain, in paragraph 4, ' the retreat from 
the cavern,' which is not here repeated from the Text The line 
being weak and divided, its subject knows his own incompetency, 
and takes this prudent step. 

Kh says that he does not understand what is said under line 6, — 
that the occupant and the place are not suited to each other, for 
the yin line being in the sixth, an even place, seems to be where it 
ought to be. We are only surprised that cases of inconsistency in 
these explanations are not more numerous. 
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to him of old:' — (thus) following those above him, 
he will have good fortune. 

4. 'He returns to (the study of Heaven's) ordi- 
nances, changes (his wish to contend), and rests in 
being firm and correct:' — he does not fail (in doing 
what is right). 

5. 'He contends; — and with great fortune:' — 
this is shown by his holding the due mean and 
being in the correct place. 

6. 'He receives the robe through his conten- 
tion:' — but still he is not deserving of respect. 

VII. (The trigram representing) the earth and in 
the midst of it that representing water, form Sze. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, nourishes 
and educates the people, and collects (from among 
them) the multitudes (of the hosts). 

1. 'The host goes forth according to the rules 
(for) such a movement :' — if those rules be not ob- 
served, there will be evil. 

VI. The symbolism here is different from that in the Text of 
the Thwan. We have the visible sky ascending and water or rain 
descending, which indicate, one hardly sees how, opposition and 
contention. The lesson as to the coarse of the superior man is a 
good one, but might with equal propriety be deduced from many 
other hexagrams. 

Hsiang An-shih (Sung dynasty) says that the first part of para- 
graph 2 is all to be taken as the language of the duke of Alu, the 
characters being varied ; the rest is the remark of the writer of this 
treatise. 

It is observed that the returning to (the study of Heaven's) ordi- 
nances, and changing the wish to contend, in paragraph 4, are 
not two things, but only one; 'the ordinances (ming) meaning 
what is right in principle.' The wish to contend was wrong in 
principle, and is now abandoned. 

'The robe' takes the place of 'the leathern sash' in paragraph 6; 
but the sash was merely an appendage of the robe. 

T 2 
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2. ' He is in the midst of the host, and there will 
be good fortune:' — he has received the favour of 
Heaven. 'The king has thrice conveyed to him the 
orders (of) his favour:' — (the king) cherishes the 
myriad regions in his heart 

3. 'The host with the possibility of its having 
many idle leaders : ' — great will be its want of 
success. 

4. 'The host is in retreat; but there is no error:' 
— there has been no failure in the regular course. 

5. 'The oldest son leads the host:' — its move- 
ments are directed by him in accordance with his 
position in the centre. 'Younger men idly occupy 
their positions:' — the employment of such men is 
improper. 

6. 'The great ruler delivers his charges:' — 
thereby he rightly apportions merit. 'Small men 
should not be employed:' — they are sure to throw 
the states into confusion. 

VII. ' The Great Symbolism ' here is not more satisfactory than 
in other paragraphs of it which have already come before us. JTft 
Hst says : — ' As the water is not outside the earth, so soldiers are not 
outside the people. Therefore if (a ruler) be able to nourish the 
people, he can get the multitudes (of his hosts).' Is the meaning 
this, — that originally the people and soldiers are one body; that 
a portion of the people are taken out from among the mass, as 
occasion requires, to do the duty of soldiers; and that the nourish- 
ment and education of the people is the best way to have good 
soldiers ready for use on any emergency? Compare the saying 
of Confucius in Analects XIII, xxx. 

What is said on the second line, that the general ' has received 
the favour of Heaven,' refers of course to the entire confidence 
reposed in him by the ruler or king, the subject of line 5. In this 
way Thien here is equal to Thien wang, so frequent in the 
'Spring and Autumn,' and meaning — 'King by the grace of 
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VIII. (The trigram representing) the earth, and 
over it (that representing) water, form Pi. The 
ancient kings, in accordance with this, established 
the various states and maintained an affectionate 
relation to their princes. 

1. From 'the seeking union with its object' 
shown in the first line, divided, there will be other 
advantages. 

2. 'The movement towards union and attachment 
proceeds from the inward (mind):' — (the party con- 
cerned) does not fail in what is proper to himself. 

3. ' Union is sought with such as ought not to be 
associated with:' — but will not injury be the result ? 

4. ' Union is sought (by the party intended here) 
with one beyond himself, and (in this case) with a 
worthy object:' — he is following (the ruler) above 
him. 

5. 'The good fortune belonging to the most illus- 
trious instance of seeking union and attachment' 
appears in the correct and central position (of the 
fifth line, undivided). 

(The king's) neglecting (the animals) confronting 
him (and then fleeing), and (only) taking those who 
present themselves as it were obediently, is seen in 

Heaven.' But the great powers given to the general are from the 
king's wish through him to promote the good of all the nation. 

In military operations there must be one ruling will and mind. 
A divided authority is sure to be a failure. But ' a retreat ' is no 
evidence of failure in a campaign. When advance would lead 
to disaster, retreat is the regular course to pursue. 

Other ways can be found to reward small men. They ought 
not to be placed in situations where the condition of others will 
depend on them. 
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'his allowing the escape of those in front of him.' 
'That the people of his towns do not warn one 
another (to prevent such escape),' shows how he, in 
his high eminence, has made them pursue the due 
course. 

6. ' He seeks union and attachment without taking 
the first (step to such an end) :' — there is no possi- 
bility of a (good) issue. 

IX. (The trigram representing) the sky, and that 
representing wind moving above it, form Hsiao 
Khh. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
adorns the outward manifestation of his virtue. 

1. 'He returns and pursues his own path :' — it is 
right that there should be good fortune. 

2. ' By the attraction (of the subject of the former 
line) he returns (to its own course),' and is in the 
central place : — neither will he err in what is due 
from him. 

3. ' Husband and wife look on each other with 
averted eyes :' — (the subject of line three is like a 

VIII. ' Water upon the face of the earth ' is supposed to be an 
emblem of close union. Of the mere fact of close union this may 
be accepted as a fair illustration, and of its completeness. Some 
other symbolism might set forth better the tendency of parties to 
union, and their seeking it. What is said about the ancient kings 
is more pertinent to the meaning of the hexagram than in many 
other applications in ' the Great Symbolism.' The king appears in 
it not only as the centre, but as the cause, of union. 

' The other advantages ' under line 1 refer to all the benefits that 
will result from sincerity and union, which are in themselves good. 

It is hardly possible to make what is said under line 5, on the 
royal huntings, agree with the account of them given on the same 
line in the duke of Afau's text. I suspect that there is some 
corruption of the text. The two verbs ' neglecting ' and ' taking ' 
seem to be used, the one for the other. 
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husband who) cannot maintain correctly his relations 
with his wife. 

4. ' He is possessed of sincerity ; his (ground for) 
apprehension is dismissed :' — (the subjects of the 
lines) above agree in aim with him. 

5. ' He is possessed of sincerity, and draws others 
to unite with him :' — he does not use only his own 
rich resources. 

6. ' The rain has fallen and (the onward progress) 
is stayed:' — the power (denoted in the figure) has 
accumulated to the full. ' If the superior man prose- 
cute his measures, there will be evil :' — he will find 
himself obstructed. 



IX. The suitability of the symbolism here is made all to turn on 
the wind. ' Wind,' says Kb, ' is simply the air, without solid sub- 
stance ; it can restrain, but not for long.' The wind moves in the 
sky for a time, and then ceases. The process of thought from the 
symbol to the lesson is not easily traced. Is it meant to say that 
virtue manifesting itself outwardly — in the carriage and speech — is, 
however good, but a small matter, admirable in an officer, or even 
a feudal lord, but that we look for more in a king, the Head of a 
nation ? 

iifAang-jze calls attention to the addition to the duke of A'Su's 
explanation in the notice on line 2, that < it is in the central place,' 
adding that this explains, how the subject of the line restrains him- 
self, and does not go beyond what is due from him. 

Only half of the symbolism in the Text of line 3 is taken up 
here. Line 1, it is said, is far from line 4, the mauvais sujet of 
the hexagram, and little affected by it; line 2 is nearer, but, being in 
the centre, suffers little ; line 3 is close on it, and, not being in the 
centre, comes under its evil influence ; while line 6 gives no help. 

Line 4 is weak, and in an even place, appropriate to it ; and 
hence its subject is said to ' have sincerity.' Being the first line, 
moreover, of Sun, the two others take their character from it. 

Line 5, being undivided, and occupying the most important place 
in the figure, according to the value usually attached to the lines, is 
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X. (The trigram representing) the sky above, and 
below it (that representing the waters of) a marsh, 
form Lt. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, discriminates between high and low, and gives 
settlement to the aims of the people. 

i. 'He treads his accustomed path and goes for- 
ward:' — singly and exclusively he carries out his 
(long-cherished) wishes. 

2. ' A quiet and solitary man, to whom, being firm 
and correct, there will be good fortune :' — holding 
the due mean, he will not allow himself to be thrown 
into disorder. 

3. 'A one-eyed man (who thinks that he) can 
see:' — he is not fit to see clearly. 'A lame man 
(who thinks that he can) tread well : ' — one cannot 
walk along with him. ' The ill fortune of being 
bitten' arises from the place not being the proper 
one for him. ' A (mere) bravo acting the part of a 
great ruler :' — this is owing to his aims being (too) 
violent 

4. ' He becomes full of apprehensive caution, and 
in the end there will be good fortune:' — his aim 
takes effect, 

5. ' He treads resolutely; and though he be firm 
and correct, there is peril :' — this is due to his being 
in the position that is correct and appropriate to him. 

said ' to be rich,' or ' to have rich resources.' With these he unites 
with the ' subjects ' of line 4 to effect their common object 

Under line 6 we are told that the restraint is at its height, and 
the restrained should keep still for a time. The paragraph is 
metrical. The paragraphs to lines 1, 2, 3, all rhyme together. So 
do those to 4, 5 ; and now under 6, we have a couplet : — 
'Lol rain, lol rest, the power is full 1 
Good man! hold hard. Obstructions rule.' 
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6. ' There will be great good fortune,' and that 
in the occupancy of the topmost line : — this is great 
matter for congratulation. 

XI. (The trigrams for) heaven and earth in com- 
munication together form Thai. The (sage) sove- 
reign, in harmony with this, fashions and completes 
(his regulations) after the courses of heaven and 
earth, and assists the application of the adaptations 
furnished by them, — in order to benefit the people. 

1. ' The good fortune of advance, (as suggested 
by the emblem of) the grass pulled up,' arises from 
the will (of the party intended) being set on what is 
external to himself. 

2. 'He bears with the uncultivated, and proves 
himself acting in accordance with the due mean:' — 
for (his intelligence is) bright and (his capacity is) 
great 

3. 'There is no going away so that there shall 
not be a return' refers to this as the point where 
the interaction of heaven and earth takes place. 

4. 'He comes fluttering (down), not relying on 



X. ' The sky above and a marsh lying below it is true,' says 
iOang-jze, ' in nature and reason ; and so should be the rules of 
propriety on which men tread.' This symbolism is far-fetched; 
and so is the application of it, if in any way drawn from it. But it 
is true that the members of a community or nation must keep their 
several places and duties in order to its being in a state of good 
order. 

For lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, see notes on the Text 

If we might translate the conclusion of what is said on line 5, 
by — 'in the position that is correctly appropriate to him,' the 
meaning would be more clear, though still the assumption which 
I have pointed out on the Text would underlie the statement ; and 
as evidently as there, what is said under line 6 is but a truism. 
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his own rich resources :' — both he and his neigh- 
bours are out of their real (place where they are). 
' They have not received warning, but (come) in the 
sincerity (of their hearts) :' — this is what they have 
desired in the core of their hearts. 

5. ' By such a course there is happiness, and there 
will be great good fortune :' — (the subject of the 
line) employs the virtue proper to his central posi- 
tion to carry his wishes into effect. 

6. ' The city wall returned back into the moat ' 
shows how the (governmental) orders have (long) 
been in disorder. 

XII. (The trigrams of) heaven and earth, not in 
intercommunication, form Phi. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, restrains (the manifestation) 
of) his virtue, and avoids the calamities (that threaten 
him). There is no opportunity of conferring on him 
the glory of emolument. 



XI. It is difficult to translate the application of ' the Great Sym- 
bolism' here, so that it shall be intelligible to a reader. A'Mng-jze 
says : — 'A ruler should frame his laws and regulations so that the 
people may avail themselves of the seasons of heaven, and of the 
advantages afforded by the earth, assisting their transforming and 
nourishing services, and completing their abundant and admirable 
benefits. Thus the breath of spring, calling forth all vegetable life, 
gives the law for sowing and planting; the breath of autumn, 
completing and solidifying all things, gives the law for ingathering 
and storing,' Ac. 

The subject of line 1 has ' his will on what is external to him- 
self :' — he is bent on going forward. 

Afu Hsi explains what is said on paragraph 4, that the upper 
lines ' are out of their real place where they are,' or, literally, ' have 
lost their substantiality,' by the remark that ' their proper place, as 
being weak lines, is below.' The editors of the imperial edition 
prefer another explanation, on which I need not enter. 
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i. 'The good fortune through firm goodness, 
(suggested by) the pulling up of the grass,' arises 
from the will (of the parties intended) being bent on 
(serving) the ruler. 

2. ' The great man, comporting himself as the 
distress and obstruction require, will have success:' — 
he does not allow himself to be disordered by the 
herd (of small men). 

3. That 'his shame is folded in his breast' is owing 
to the inappropriateness of his position. 

4. ' He acts in accordance with the ordination (of 
Heaven), and commits no error:' — the purpose of 
his mind can be carried into effect. 

5. 'The good fortune of the great man' arises 
from the correctness of his position. 

6. ' The distress and obstruction having reached 
its end, it is overthrown and removed :' — how could 
it be prolonged ? 

XII. 'The Great Symbolism ' here is sufficiently explained in the 
first Appendix. The application, however, is here again difficult, 
though we may try to find in it a particular instance of the inter- 
ruption of communication, — in great merit not meeting with its 
reward. 

The subject of the first line is one of the cluster of small men 
who are able to change their mind, and set their hearts to love 
their ruler. 

The subject of the second line is a 'great man,' and occupies 
the place in the centre. 

The subject of the third line is weak, and does not occupy his 
correct position ; — hence the symbolism. 

The fourth line is near the fifth, the ruler's place. It is a strong 
line in an even place ; but acting according to the will of Heaven 
or of the ruler, its subject gets his purpose carried out 

The subject of the fifth line is the great man, the ruler in his 
right place. Hence he is successful, and in the last line, we see 
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XIII. (The trigrams for) heaven and fire form 
Thung Zan. The superior man, in accordance with 
this), distinguishes things according to their kinds 
and classes. 

1. ' (The representative of) the union of men is 
just issuing from his gate :' — who will blame him ? 

2. ' (The representative of) the union of men 
appears in relation with his kindred :' — that is the 
path to regret 

3. ' He hides his arms in the thick grass :' — 
because of the strength of his opponent. ' For 
three years he makes no demonstration :' — how can 
he do anything ? 

4. ' He is mounted on his city-wall;' but yielding 
to the right, 'he does not proceed to make the 
attack (he contemplated).' (Where it is said), 'There 
will be good fortune,' (that shows how) he feels the 
strait he is in, and returns to the rule of law. 

5. The first action of (the representative of) the 
union of men (here described) arises from his central 
position and straightforward character. ' The meet- 
ing secured by his great host' intimates that the 
opponents of it have been overcome. 

6. '(The representative of) the union of men 
appears in the suburbs:' — his object has not yet 
been attained. 

how the distress and obstruction are come to an end. It was in 
the order of change that they should do so. 

XIII. The style of 'heaven and fire form Thung Zan' is such 
as to suggest the appearance of fire ascending up, blazing to the 
sky, and uniting with it. The application of the symbolism is again 
perplexing. 

In line 1, the party just issuing from his gate has all the world 
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XIV. (The trigfam for) heaven and (that of) 
fire above it form Ta Yu. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, represses what is evil and 
gives distinction to what is good, in sympathy with 
the excellent Heaven-conferred (nature). 

1. This first line, undivided, of Ta Yu shows no 
approach to what is injurious. 

2. 'A large waggon with its load' refers to the 
(virtue) accumulated (in the subject of the line), so 
that he will suffer no loss (in the conduct of affairs). 

3. 'A feudal prince presents his offerings to the 
son of Heaven :' — a small man (in such a position) 
does (himself) harm. 

4. ' He keeps his great resources under restraint : ' — 
his wisdom discriminates clearly (what he ought to do). 

5. ' His sincerity is reciprocated byall the others :' — 
his sincerity serves to stir and call out what is in their 
minds. ' The good fortune springing from a display 
of proper majesty' shows how they might (other- 
wise) feel too easy, and make no preparation (to 
serve him). 

before him, with which to unite. Selfish thoughts disposing to 
union have no place in him. 

In line 2, union (only) with kindred implies narrowness of mind. 

For line 3, see note on the Text. 

In line 4, stress should be laid on 'yielding to the right.' 

For line 5, see note on the Text. 

The Khang-hst editors append the following note to the last 
paragraph : — ' Under line 1 it is said that " union in the open 
country indicates progress and success," while here it is only said 
that " with union in the suburbs there is no cause for repentance." 
Beyond the suburbs was the open country, and till the union 
reached so far, the object of the hexagram was not attained. We 
may truly say that Confucius was a skilful reader of the duke of 
Aau.' Of course the editors did not doubt Confucius' authorship 
of all the Appendixes. 
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6. 'The good fortune attached to the topmost 
line of Ta Yu' arises from the help of Heaven. 

XV. (The trigram for) the earth and (that of) 
a mountain in the midst of it form Kh'izn. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, diminishes 
what is excessive (in himself), and increases where 
there is any defect, bringing about an equality, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, in his treatment 
(of himself and others). 

;. ' The superior man who adds humility to humi- 
lity* is one who nourishes his (virtue) in lowliness. 

2. 'The good fortune consequent on being firm 
and correct, where the humility has made itself 
recognised,' is owing to the possessor's having (the 
virtue) in the core of his heart. 

3. ' The superior man of (acknowledged) merit, 
and yet humble :' — the myriads of the people will 
submit to him. 

4. ' One, whose action would be in every way 
advantageous, stirs up his humility the more:' — 
(but in doing so) he does not act contrary to the 
(proper) rule. 

5. 'He may advantageously use the force of 
arms :' — correcting, that is, those who do not submit 



XIV. ' Fire above the sky ' will shine far ; and this is supposed 
to symbolise the vastness of the territory or of the wealth implied in 
the possession of what is great The superior man, in governing 
men, especially in a time of prosperity and wealth, must set himself 
to develope what is good in them, and repress what is evil. And 
this will be in accordance with the will of Heaven, which has given 
to all men a nature fitted for goodness. 

All the comment that is necessary on the symbolism of the 
several lines may be gathered from the comments on the Text 
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6. 'His humility has made itself recognised:' — 
(but) all his aims have not yet been attained. ' He 
may employ the force of arms, (but only) in correct- 
ing (his own) towns and state.' 

XVI. (The trigrams for) the. earth and thunder 
issuing from it with its crashing noise form Yii. 
The ancient kings, in accordance with this, com- 
posed their music and did honour to virtue, pre- 
senting it especially and most grandly to God, 



XV. The earth is low, and in the midst of it is a high mountain; 
but I fail to see how this can symbolise humility. Nor does Regis' 
representation of it much improve the case: — 'Monte '(ait glossa) 
' nihil est altius in terra, quae est summe abjecta. At cum is de- 
clivis sit, imago esse potest humilis modestiae.' I find the following 
note on the paragraph in my copy of the 'Daily Lessons ' (see Pre- 
face): — 'The five yin lines above and below symbolise the earth ; 
the one yang line in the centre is "the mountain in the midst of 
the earth." The many yin lines represent men's desires; the 
one yang line, heavenly principle. The superior man, looking at 
this symbolism, diminishes the multitude of human desires within 
him, and increases the single shoot of heavenly principle; so does he 
become grandly just, and can deal with all things evenly according 
to the nature of each. In whatever circumstances or place he is, he 
will do what is right' This is certainly very ingenious, but one 
shrinks from accepting a view that is not based on the component 
trigrams. 

Under line 1, 'nourishes his (virtue)' is, literally, ' pastures him- 
self.' He is all humility. That makes him what he is. 

Under line 4, ' the (proper) rule' is the rule proper for the subject 
of the line in his circumstances so near the place of the ruler. 

Under line 5, ' the refusal to submit ' makes an appeal to force 
necessary. Even the best and humblest ruler bears the sword, and 
must not bear it in vain. 

>Tu Hsf bases all that is said under line 6 on its being a weak 
line; so that the humble ruler is unable even at the close of the 
action described in the figure to accomplish all his objects, and 
must limit his field even in appealing to arms. 
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when they associated with Him (at the service) 
their highest ancestor and their father. 

i. 'The (subject of the) first line proclaims his 
pleasure and satisfaction:' — there will be evil; his 
wishes have been satisfied to overflowing. 

2. ' (He sees a thing) without waiting till it has 
come to pass; with his firm correctness there will 
be good fortune :' — this is shown by the central and 
correct position (of the line). 

3. ' He looks up (for favours), while he indulges 
the feeling of satisfaction ; there will be occasion for 
repentance : ' — this is intimated by the position not 
being the appropriate one. 

4. ' From him the harmony and satisfaction come ; 
great is the success which he obtains :' — his aims 
take effect on a grand scale. 

5. '(The subject of) the fifth line has a chronic 
complaint :' — this is shown by his being mounted on 
the strong (line). ' He still lives on without dying:' — 
he is in the central position, (and its memories of the 
past) have not yet perished. 

6. ' With darkened mind devoted to the harmony 
and satisfaction (of the time),' as shown in the top- 
most (line) : — how can one in such a condition con- 
tinue long ? 

XVI. 'The Great Symbolism' here is more obscure than usual A 
thunderstorm clears the air and removes the feeling of oppression, 
of which one is conscious before its occurrence. Is this all that is 
meant by making the trigrams of the earth and thunder form Yu, 
the hexagram of harmony and satisfaction? What is meant, 
moreover, by making the thunder ' issue,' as the Chinese text says, 
from the earth ? Then as to the application of this symbolism, I 
can trace the author's idea but imperfectly. To say that the 
thunder crash suggested the use of music, as some critics do, is 
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XVII. (The trigram for the waters of) a marsh 
and (that for) thunder (hidden) in the midst of it 
form Sui. The superior man in accordance with 
this, when it is getting towards dark, enters (his 
house) and rests. 

1. ' He is changing the object of his pursuit:' — 
but if he follow what is correct, there will be good 
fortune. ' He goes beyond (his own) gate to find asso- 
ciates :' — he will not fail (in the method he pursues). 

2. 'He cleaves to the little boy:' — he cannot be 
with the two at the same time. 

3. 'He cleaves to the man of age and experi- 
ence:' — by the decision of his will, he abandons 
(the youth) below. 

4. 'He is followed and obtains adherents:' — 
according to the idea (of the hexagram), this is evil. 
'He is sincere in his course:' — showing his intelli- 
gence, and leading to achievement. 

5. ' He is sincere in fostering what is excellent :' — 
his position is correct and in the centre. 

absurd. The use of music at sacrifices, however, as assisting the 
union produced by those services between God and his wor- 
shippers, and the present and past generations, agrees with the 
general idea of the figure. I roust suppose that the writer had in 
mind the sacrifices instituted by the duke of K&u, as related in the 
Hsido King, chap. ix. 

Pleasure has operated injuriously on the subject of line 1. He 
calls attention to himself. 

Only a part of the symbolism of line 2 is referred to here. Such 
an omission is not uncommon ; — as in lines 3 and 4 also. 

With 'the memories of the past not perishing' compare Mencius, 
II, Section i, chap. 1. 6-13. 

In line 6 the action of the hexagram is over. If one puts off 
changing his evil way any longer, there remains no more hope for 
him. 

[16] U 
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6. ' The sincerity is firmly held and clung to, as 
shown in the topmost line:' — (the idea of the hexa- 
gram) has reached its extreme development. 

XVIII. (The trigram for) a mountain, and below 
it that for wind, form Ku. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, (addresses himself to) help the 
people and nourish his own virtue. 

1. 'He deals with the troubles .caused by his 
father:' — he feels that he has entered into the 
work of his father. 

2. 'He deals with the troubles caused by his 
mother:' — he holds to the course of the due mean. 

3. 'He deals with the troubles caused by his 
father:' — in the end there will be no error. 

4. 'He views indulgently the troubles caused by 
his father :' — if he go forward, he will not succeed. 

5. 'He deals with the troubles caused by his 
father, and obtains praise :' — he is responded to (by 
the subject of line two) with all his virtue. 

XVII. An explosion of thunder amidst the waters of a marsh 
would be succeeded by a tremulous agitation of those waters ; so 
far there would be a following of the movement of the lower tri- 
gram by the upper. Then in the application of the symbolism we 
have an illustration of action following the time, that is, according 
to the time ; which is a common use of the Chinese character Sui. 
Neither the symbolism, however, nor its application adds much to 
our understanding of the text 

Paragraph 1 consists of two lines that rhyme; and paragraphs 4 
(two lines), 5, and 6 do the same. According to Ku Yen-wu, 
paragraphs 2 and 3 also rhyme ; but this appears to me doubtful 
The symbolism of these paragraphs is sufficiently explained in the 
notes on the Text Some peculiarities in their style (in Chinese) 
are owing to the bonds of the rhyme. 
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6. ' He does not serve either king or feudal lord :' — 
but his aim may be a model (to others). 

XIX. (The trigram for) the waters of a marsh 
and that for the earth above it form Lin. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, has his pur- 
poses of instruction that are inexhaustible, and 
nourishes and supports the people without limit. 

1. 'The good fortune through the firm correct- 
ness of (the subject of the first line) advancing in 
company (with the subject of the second)' is due to 
his will being set on doing what is right. 

2. ' The good fortune and every possible advan- 
tage attending the advance (of the subject of the 
second line), in company (with the subject of the 
first),' arises from the fact that those (to whom the 
advance is made) are not yet obedient to the ordi- 
nances (of Heaven). 

3. ' He (shows himself) well pleased to advance :' — 
his position is not that appropriate to him. ' If he 
become anxious, however, about his action,' his error 
will not be continued. 

4. 'The freedom from error consequent on the 



XVIII. ' When the wind,' says JPiiang-jze, ' encounters the 
mountain, it is driven back, and the things about are all scattered 
in disorder ; such is the emblem of the state denoted by KG.' 
'The nourishing of virtue' appears especially in line 6; all the 
other lines belong to the ' helping of the people.' 

The subject of line 1 has entered into the work of his father, 
and brings it about that his father is looked on as blameless. The 
' due mean ' of line a is according to the caution in the Text. 
The Khang-hsf editors interpret the explanation of line 5 as = ' he 
takes up (the course of his father) with all his virtue.' I think they 
are wrong. 

U 2 
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advance in the highest mode* is due to the (various) 
appropriateness of the position. 

5. 'What befits the great ruler' means the pur- 
suing the course of the due mean. 

6. ' The good fortune consequent on the advance 
of honesty and generosity' is due to the will (of the 
subject of the line) being set on the subjects of (the 
first two lines of) the inner (trigram). 

XX. (The trigram representing) the earth, and 
that for wind moving above it, form Kwan. The 
ancient kings, in accordance with this, examined the 
(different) regions (of the kingdom), to see the (ways 
of the) people, and set forth their instructions. 

1. ' The looking of a lad shown by the first line, 
divided,' indicates the way of the inferior people. 

XIX. ' The earth descending or approaching the marsh ' is, 
according to AT& Hsi, symbolical of the approach of superiors to 
the inferior people, and then the two predicates about the superior 
man are descriptive of him in that approach, the instruction being 
symbolised by Tui, and the supporting by Kh win. The Khang- 
hsi editors, wishing to defend the explanation of 1 in by 'great,' in 
Appendix VI, which they ascribe to Confucius, say : — ' Lin means 
" great" The earth above the waters of the marsh shows how full 
those waters are, rising to the level of the earth, and thus expressing 
the idea of greatness.' This representation is lame and impotent. 

ATti Hsr says he does not understand what is said on line 2. 
The interpretation in my version is the ordinary one, but I am not 
satisfied with it. The Khang-hst editors try to solve the difficulty ; 
but I am not able to follow them. 

The same editors compare the conclusion of paragraph 6 in the 
symbolism of hexagram n. 'What is external' there, and 'what 
is internal here,' have, they say, the same reference, — the state, 
namely, of the whole kingdom, the expressions differing according 
to the different standpoints from which they are made. The view 
in the translation is that of JCd Ilsi. It is difficult to hold the 
balance between them. The newer view, perhaps, is the preferable. 
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2. ' The firm correctness of a woman, in peeping 
out from a door ' is also a thing to be ashamed of 
(in a superior man). 

3. ' He looks at (the course of) his own life, to 
advance or recede (accordingly):' — he will not err 
in the path (to be pursued). 

4. ' He contemplates the glory of the kingdom:' — 
(thence) arises the wish to be a guest (at court). 

5. 'He contemplates his own life(-course):' — he 
should (for this purpose) contemplate (the condi- 
tion of) the people. 

6. ' He contemplates his own character :' — he 
cannot even yet let his mind be at rest. 

XXI. (The trigrams representing) thunder and 
lightning form Shih Ho. The ancient kings, in 
accordance with this, framed their penalties with 
intelligence, and promulgated their laws. 

1. 'His feet are in the stocks, and he is deprived 
of his toes :' — there is no walking (to do evil). 

2. ' He bites through the soft flesh, and (goes on) 

XX. Wind moving above the earth has the widest sweep, and 
nothing escapes its influence; it penetrates everywhere. This 
symbolism is more appropriate to the subject in hand than that of 
many other hexagrams. Personal influence in a ruler effects much ; 
but the ancient kings wished to add to that the power of published 
instructions, specially adapted to the character and circumstances 
of the people. Sun, representing the wind, is well adapted to 
denote this influence ; — see the Analects, XII, xix. 

The looking in line 1 is superficial, and does not reach far. 

Line 3. ' He will not err in the path to be pursued ;' — advancing 
or receding as is best. 

Line 4. ' The glory of the kingdom' is the virtue of the sovereign 
and the character of his administration. With the sentiment com- 
pare Mencius, VII, i, chap. 21. 2. 
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to bite off the nose :' — (the subject of the line) is 
mounted on the strong (first line). 

3. ' He meets with what is disagreeable and hurt- 
ful :' — his position is not the proper one for him. 

4. ' It will be advantageous to him to realise the 
difficulty of his task and be firm, in which case there 
will be good fortune :' — his light has not yet been 
sufficiently displayed. 

5. ' Let him be firm and correct, realising the peril 
(of his position), and there will be no error : ' — he 
will possess every quality appropriate (to his posi- 
tion and task). 

6. ' He wears the cangue and is deprived of his 
ears :' — he hears, but will not understand. 

XXII. (The trigram representing) a mountain 
and that for fire under it form Pi. The superior, 
man, in accordance with this, throws a brilliancy 
around his various processes of government, but 
does not dare (in a similar way) to decide cases of 
criminal litigation. 



XXI. AT/4ang-jze says that thunder and lightning are always 
found together, and hence their trigrams go together to give the 
idea of union intended in Shi h Ho. The one trigram symbol- 
ising majesty and the other brightness or intelligence, the applica- 
tion of the hexagram here is easier and more natural than in many 
other cases. 

i. 'There is no walking:' — that is, the subject of the line will 
not dare to offend any more. 

2. ' " Being mounted on the strong first line " means,' says 
A'Aang-jze, ' punishing a strong and vehement man, when severity 
is required, as is denoted by the central position of the line.' 

4. 'His light has not been sufficiently displayed;' that is, there 
is still something for him to do : — he has to realise the difficulty 
of his position and be firm. 
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1. 'He can discard a carriage and walk on foot :' — 
righteousness requires that he should not ride. 

2. ' He adorns his beard:' — he rouses himself to 
action (only) along with the (subject of the) line 
above. 

3. ' The good fortune consequent on his ever 
maintaining firm correctness' is due to this, — that 
to the end no one will insult him. 

4. ' The place occupied by the fourth line, divided,' 
affords ground for doubt (as to its subject) ; but '(as 
the subject of the third pursues) not as a robber, 
but as intent on a matrimonial alliance,' he will in 
the end have no grudge against him. 

5. 'The good fortune falling to the fifth line, 
divided,' affords occasion for joy. 

6. ' The freedom from error attached to (the sub- 
ject of) the topmost line, with no ornament but the 
(simple white),' shows how he has attained his aim. 



XXII. ' A mountain,' says A'Aang-jze, Ms a place where we find 
grass, trees, and a hundred other things. A fire burning below it 
throws up its light, and brings them all out in beauty ; and this 
gives the idea of ornament, or being ornamented. The various 
processes of government are small matters, and elegance and orna- 
ment help their course ; but great matters of judgment demand 
the simple, unornamented truth.' 

The subject of line 1 does not care for and does not need orna- 
ment. He will walk in the way of righteousness without it. 

Paragraph 3 tells us that it is not ornament, but correct firmness, 
which secures the respect of others. 

In the fourth place, and cut off from line 1 by 2 and 3, we 
might doubt how far the subject of 4 would continue loyal to the 
subject of 1. But he does continue loyal, through the character 
and object of the subject of 3. 

The Khang-hsl editors say : — ' Line 5 occupies the place of 
honour, and yet prefers simplicity and exalts economy ; its subject 
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XXIII. (The trigrams representing) the earth, 
and (above it) that for a mountain, which adheres 
to the earth, form Po. Superiors, in accordance 
with this, seek to strengthen those below them, to 
secure the peace and stability of their own position. 

1. 'He overthrows the couch by injuring its legs : ' 
— thus (he commences) his work of ruin with what 
is lowest (in the superior man). 

2. 'He destroys the couch by injuring its frame :' — 
(the superior man) has as yet no associates. 

3. That 'there will be no error on the part of 
this one among the overthrowers' arises from the 
difference between him and the others above and 
below. 

4. ' He has overthrown the couch, and (proceeds 
to injure) the skin (of him who lies on it):' — calamity 
is very near at hand. 

5. 'He obtains for them the favour that lights on 
the inmates of the palace :' — in the end there will 
be no grudge against him. 

6. ' The superior man finds himself in a car- 
riage:' — he is carried along by the people. 'The 
small men (by their course) overthrow their own 
dwellings:' — they can never again be of use to 
them. 

might change and transform manners and customs;' — it is a small 
matter to say of him that he affords occasion for joy. 

The subject of line 6 has more of the spirit of the hexagram 
than in most hexagrams. His being clothed in simple white 
crowns the lesson that ornament must be kept in a secondary 
place. 

XXIII. ' A mountain,' says Yfl Fan (towards the end of the 
Han dynasty), ' stands out high above the earth ; here it appears 
as lying on the earth s — plainly it has been overturned.' On the 
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XXIV. (The trigram representing) the earth 
and that for thunder in the midst of it form Fu. 
The ancient kings, in accordance with this, on the 
day of the (winter) solstice, shut the gates of the 
passes (from one state to another), so that the 
travelling merchants could not (then) pursue their 
journeys, nor the princes go on with the inspection 
of their states. 

1. ' Returning (from an error) of no great extent* 
is the prelude to the cultivation of the person. 

2. * The good fortune attendant on the admirable 
return (of the subject of the second line)' is due to 
his condescension to the virtuous (subject of the 
line) below. 

3. Notwithstanding ' the perilous position of him 



other hand, Liu Mu (early in the Sung dynasty) says : — ' A moun- 
tain has the earth for its foundation. If the earth be thick, the 
mountain preserves its height. So it is with the sovereign and 
people.' The application might be deduced from either view. 

It is hard to tell whether ' the lowest' in paragraph 1 should be 
supplemented as I have done. If not, then the explanation is a 
mere truism. 

.Oang-jze is precise and decisive in supplementing the explana- 
tion of paragraph 2 as in the translation. 

See on the Text of lines 3 and 4. 

On paragraph 5, the Khang-hsf editors say admirably : — ' The 
fifth line is weak, and yet occupies the most honourable place in 
the figure, — emblematic of a queen ; and as its subject leads on 
the subjects of the other lines to obtain the favours given to the 
inmates of the palace, she, it is plain, has neither jealousy nor any 
other injurious temper that might incur blame for tending to 
overthrow the ruler.' 

Paragraph 6 shows the ruler restored to the favour of the 
people, and the restoration of concord in the state. The small 
men have done their worst, and there is an end of their attempts — 
for a time. 
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who has made many returns,' there will be no error 
through (his aiming after righteousness). 

4. ' He moves right in the centre (among those re- 
presented by the other divided lines), and yet returns 
alone :' — his object is to pursue the (proper) path. 

5. 'The noble return, giving no ground for 
repentance/ is due to (the subject of the line) 
striving to perfect himself in accordance with his 
central position. 

6. ' The evil consequent on being all astray on the 
subject of returning' is because the course pursued is 
contrary to the proper course for a ruler. 



XXIV. ' Thunder in the midst of the earth ' is thunder shut up 
and silent, just able to make its presence felt. So is it with the 
first genial stirrings of life after the winter solstice ; so is it with 
the first returning steps of the wanderer to virtue. As the spring 
of life has to be nursed in quietness, so also has the purpose of 
good. The ancient statutes here referred to must have been like 
the present cessation from public and private business at the time 
of the new year, when all the Chinese people are for a time 
dissolved in festivity and joy. 

Canon McClatchie translates here: — 'The ancient kings on this 
culminating day (i. e. the seventh) closed their gates,' &c. ' Cul- 
minating day 'does not give us the meaning so well as ' the day of 
the solstice;' but where does the translator find the explanatory 
' the seventh,' which he puts in parentheses ? In my own ' salad ' 
days of Chinese knowledge I fancied there might be in paragraph 1 
of the Text some allusion to a primitive sabbath ; but there is no 
ground for introducing 'seven days,' or 'the seventh day,' into 
this paragraph of the Great Symbolism. 

' The virtuous subject of the first line ' is in paragraph 2 called 
aan, 'the benevolent' or Moving.' It is the only case in all 
the symbolism of the Yt where we find that term used as an 
adjective. It is emphatic here for ' humanity,' man in his ideal. 

The other paragraphs present nothing for remark beyond what 
has been said on the Text of the duke of Eiu. 
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XXV. The thunder rolls all under the sky, and 
to (everything there is given (its nature), free from 
all insincerity. The ancient kings, in accordance with 
this, (made their regulations) in complete accordance 
with the seasons, thereby nourishing all things. 

1. When* he who is free from insincerity makes 
any movement,' he will get what he desires. 

2. 'He reaps- without having ploughed :'— (the 
thought of) riches to be got had not risen (in his 
mind). 

3. 'The passer-by gets the ox:' — this proves a 
calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. 

4. ' If he can remain firm and correct there will be 
no error :' — he firmly holds fast (his correctness). 

5. ' Medicine in the case of one who is free from 
insincerity!' — it should not be tried (at all). 

6. ' The action (in this case) of one who is free 
from insincerity' will occasion the calamity arising 
from action (when the time for it is) exhausted. 

XXV. The composition of the hexagram is given here in a 
manner different from what we have met with in the account of 
any of the preceding figures ; and as the text is not called in ques- 
tion, I have made the best I could in the translation of the two 
commencing clauses. The application of the symbolism to what 
the ancient kings did is also hard to comprehend. 

The paragraph on line 1 is another way of saying that in the 
course of things real goodness may be expected to be fortunate, — 
' by the appointment of Heaven.' 

Paragraph 2. 'The thought of getting rich had not risen in 
his mind:' — he did what he did, because it was right, not because 
of the gain it would bring him. 

On paragraph 3, it is said, ' The superior man seeks simply to 
be free from insincerity, and leaves the questions of happiness and 
calamity to Heaven.' 

Paragraph 5. 'Sickness ought not to happen to one who 
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XXVI. (The trigram representing) a mountain, 
and in the midst of it that (representing) heaven, 
form Ta Khh. The superior man, in accordance 
with this, stores largely in his memory the words and 
deeds of former men, to subserve the accumulation 
of his virtue. 

i. ' He is in a position of peril ; it will be advan- 
tageous for him to stop his advance :' — he should not 
rashly expose himself to calamity. 

2. '(He is as) a carriage from which the strap 
under it has been removed:' — being in the central 
position, he will incur no blame. 

3. ' There will be advantage in whatever direction 
he may advance :' — (the subject of) the topmost line 
is of the same mind with him. 

4. ' The great good fortune indicated by the 
fourth line, divided,' shows that there is occasion 
for joy. 

5. ' The good fortune indicated by the fifth line, 
divided,' shows that there is occasion for congratu- 
lation. 

6. ' In command of the firmament of heaven :' — the 
way is grandly open for movement. 



is perfectly sincere. If it do happen, he must refer it to some inex- 
plicable will of Heaven. As that has afflicted, so it will cure.' 

Paragraph 6. ' When a thing is over and done, submission and 
acquiescence are what are required, and not renewed attempts at 
action.' 

XXVI. I have quoted, in the Introduction, p. 37, Kb Hsfs 
remark on the Great Symbolism here. A'Aang-jze says : — 'Heaven 
is the greatest of all things, and its being in the midst of a moun- 
tain gives us the idea of a very large accumulation. And so great 
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XXVII. (The trigram representing) a mountain 
and under it that for thunder form 1. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, (enjoins) watchfulness 
over our words, and the temperate regulation of our 
eating and drinking. 

1. ' You look at me till your (lower) jaw hangs 
down :' — (the subject of the line) is thus shown unfit 
to be thought noble. 

2. 'The evil of advance by the subject of the 
second line, divided,' is owing to his leaving in his 
movements his proper associates. 

3. ' For ten years let him not take any action :' — 
his course is greatly opposed (to what is right). 

4. ' The good fortune attached to looking down- 
wards for (the power to) nourish/ shows how brilliant 
will be the diffusion (of that power) from (the subject 
of the line's) superior position. 

5. ' The good fortune from abiding in firmness' is 
due to the docility (of the subject of the line) in 
following (the subject of the line) above. 

6. 'The good fortune, notwithstanding the peril 

is the labour of the superior man in learning, acquiring, and remem- 
bering, to accumulate his virtue.' 

Paragraph 1. The 'calamity' is that of opposition from, or re- 
pression by, the subject of line 4. 

Paragraph 3. When the action of the hexagram has reached 
line 6, its work is done. The subject of 6 will no longer exercise 
repression, but join with that of 3, assisting him to advance. 

Paragraph 4. The subject of line 4 has indeed occasion for joy. 
Without the use of punishment for crimes committed, by precau- 
tion anticipating them, without any trouble he has repressed evil. 
The 'joy' gives place in paragraph 5 to ' congratulation,' the people 
being all interested in the action of the ruler. 
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of his position, of him from whom comes the 
nourishing,' affords great cause for congratulation. 

XXVIII. (The trigram representing) trees hid- 
den beneath that for the waters of a marsh forms T a 
Kwo. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
stands up alone and has no fear, and keeps retired 
from the world without regret 

i. 'He places mats of the white ma:> grass undef 
things set on the ground :' — he feels his weakness 
and his being in the lowest place, (and uses extraor- 
dinary care). 

2. 'An old husband and a young wife :' — such 
association is extraordinary. 

3. ' The evil connected with the beam that is 
weak ' arises from this, that no help can be given 
(to the condition thus represented). 

4. 'The good fortune connected with the beam 
curving upwards ' arises from this, that it does not 
bend towards what is below. 

5. 'A decayed willow produces flowers:' — but 
how can this secure its long continuance ? 'An old 



XXVII. I do not think that the Great Symbolism here is any- 
thing but that of a thunderstorm, dispersing the oppression that 
hangs over nature, and followed by genial airs, and the reviving of 
all vegetation. But there is nothing analogous to the thunder in 
the application. 'Words/ it is said, 'nourish virtue; food and 
drink nourish the body.' 

Paragraph 1. As Mencius said, 'He that nourishes the little 
belonging to him is a little man.' 

Paragraph 2. Neither the subject of line 1, nor of line 6, is the 
proper associate of 2. 

The other paragraphs are sufficiently illustrated in the notes on 
the Text. 
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wife and a young husband:' — this also is a thing to 
be ashamed of. 

6. ' Evil follows wading with (extraordinary) bold- 
ness (through the stream) : ' — but (the act) affords no 
ground for blame. 

XXIX. (The representation of) water flowing on 
continuously forms the repeated Khan. The supe- 
rior man, in accordance with this, maintains" con- 
stantly the virtue (of his heart) and (the integrity of) 
his conduct, and practises the business of instruction. 

1. 'In the double defile, he enters a cavern within 
it : ' — he has missed his (proper) way, and there will 
be evil. 

2. 'He will get a little (of the deliverance) that he 
seeks :' — he will not yet escape from his environed 
position. 

3. 'Whether he comes or goes, he is confronted 
by a defile :' — he will never (in such circumstances) 
achieve any success. 

XXVIII. .Oang-jze says on the Great Symbolism :—' The 
waters of a marsh moisten and nourish the trees. When here it is 
said that they destroy and extinguish the trees, their action is very 
extraordinary.' This explanation is very far-fetched; and so is 
what the same scholar says on the application of it, I need not 
give it here, nor have I found, or myself made out, any other more 
easy and natural. 

Paragraph 2. 'Such an association is extraordinary:' — the 
characters also imply, perhaps, that it is successful. 

Paragraph 3. The beam being broken, any attempt to sustain it 
will have no effect in supporting the roof. 

Paragraph 5. The shoots produced in line 2 will grow into a 
new and vigorous tree. The flowers here will soon decay, and the 
withered trunk continue the same. For what will a young man 
marry an old woman ? There will be no children ;— it can only be 
from some mercenary object. 
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4. ' (Nothing but) a bottle of spirits and a sub- 
sidiary basket of rice:' — (these describe) the meeting 
at this point of (those who are represented by) the 
strong and weak lines. 

5 . ' The water in the defile is not full (so as to 
flow away):' — (the virtue indicated by) the central 
situation is not yet (sufficiently) great. 

6. 'The sixth line, divided, shows its subject 
missing his (proper) course:'' — 'there will be evil 
for three years.' 

XXX. (The trigram for) brightness, repeated, 
forms Li. The great man, in accordance with this, 
cultivates more and more his brilliant (virtue), and 
diffuses its brightness over the four quarters (of the 
land). 

1. ' The reverent attention directed to his con- 
fused steps ' is the way by which error is avoided. 

2. ' The great good fortune (from the subject of 
the second line) occupying his place in yellow' is 
owing to his holding the course of the due mean. 

3. 'A position like that of the declining sun:'— 
how can it continue long ? 

4. ' How abrupt is the manner of his coming ! ' — 
none can bear with him. 

5. 'The good fortune attached to the fifth line, 

XXIX. The application of the Great Symbolism is here more 
perplexing even than usual. What is said of the superior man is 
good, but there is no reference in it to the subject of danger. 

The subject of line 3 goes and comes, moves up and down, 
backwards and forwards ; making no advance. This can be of no 
use in extricating him from the danger. 

Those represented in line 4 by the strong and weak lines are 
the ruler and his minister. 
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divided,' is due to its occupying the place of a king 
or a prince. 

6. ' The king employs him in his punitive expedi- 
tions :' — the object is to bring the regions to a 
correct state. 

Section II. 

XXXI. (The trigram representing) a mountain 
and above it that for (the waters of) a marsh form 
Hsien. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
keeps his mind free from preoccupation, and open 
to receive (the influences of) others. 

1. 'He moves his great toe:' — his mind is set 
on what is beyond (himself). 

2. Though ' there would be evil ; yet, if he abide 
.(quiet) in his place, there will be good fortune :' — 

through compliance (with the circumstances of his 
condition and place) there will be no injury. 

3. ' He moves his thighs :' — he still does not 
(want to) rest in his place. His will is set on 
'following others:' — what he holds in his grasp is 
low. 

4. 'Firm correctness will lead to good fortune, 

XXX. In the Great Symbolism Lf is used in the sense of bright- 
ness. There was no occasion to refer to its other meaning. ' The 
great man' rather confirms the interpretation of the 'double bright- 
ness' in the treatise on the Thwan as indicating the ruler. 

Paragraph a. As yellow is a 'correct' colour, so is the due 
mean the correct course. 

Paragraph 3. 'The declining sun,' say the Khang-hst editors, 
' is an emblem of the obscuration coming over the virtue of the 
mind.' 

Paragraph 4. ' None can bear with him ' refers to the second 
part of the symbolism of the line, which is not given here. 
[16] X 
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and prevent all occasion for repentance :' — there has 
not yet been any harm from (a selfish wish to) 
influence. ' He is unsettled in his movements :' — 
(his power to influence) is not yet either brilliant or 
great. 

5. 'He (tries to) move the flesh along the spine 
above the heart :' — his aim is trivial. 

6. ' He moves his jaws and tongue:' — he (only) 
talks with loquacious mouth. 

XXXI. In various ways the waters of a marsh, placed high 
above the adjacent land, will descend to water and fertilise them. 
This symbolism agrees sufficiently well with the idea of influence 
passing between a superior and inferior party in relation with each 
other. There is nothing in the representation, however, to suggest 
particularly the relation between husband and wife ; and the more 
I think of it, the more doubtful it becomes to me that king Wan 
intended by the trigrams of this figure to give the idea of man and 
wife. The application of the symbolism is sufficiently appropriate. 
The commentators see in it especially the lesson of humility — 
emptiness of self, or poverty of spirit — in order that the influences 
to which we are subjected may have free course. 

Paragraph 1. What is beyond one's self is represented by line 4, 
a proper correlate of 1. There is the desire to influence; but it is 
ineffectively exhibited. 

Paragraph 2. ' Compliance (with the circumstances of his con- 
dition and place)' is merely another way of 'being firm and 
correct' 

Paragraph 3. The language, ' What he holds in his grasp is low,' 
makes jSTu list and the older commentators generally understand 
low of lines 1 and 2, and their weak subjects. But 'following' 
leads the mind to the lines above, as the Khang-hsi editors point 
out. ' Low' is to be understood in the sense of ' mean.' 

Paragraph 4. The 'being firm and correct' appears here as 
equivalent to the want of ' a selfish wish to influence.' 

Paragraph 5. The triviality of the aim explains the ineffective- 
ness of the movement, but not its giving no occasion for repent- 
ance. That the mei which are moved are behind and above 
the region of the heart seems too mechanical and trivial an 
explanation. 
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XXXII. (The trigram representing) thunder 
and that for wind form Hang. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, stands firm, and does not 
change his method (of operation). 

1. ' The evil attached to the deep desire for long 
continuance (in the subject of the first line)' arises 
from the deep seeking for it at the commencement 
(of things). 

a. 'All occasion for repentance on the part of the 
subject of the second line, undivided, disappears :' — 
he can abide long in the due mean. 

3. 'He does not continuously maintain his vir- 
tue :' — nowhere will he be borne with. 

4. (Going) for long to what is not his proper 
place, how can he get game ? 

5. ' Such firm correctness in a wife will be fortu- 
nate :' — it is hers to the end of life to follow with 
an unchanged mind. The husband must decide 
what is right, and lay down the rule accordingly : — 
for him to follow (like) a wife is evil. 

6. ' The subject of the topmost line is exciting 
himself to long continuance:' — far will he be from 
achieving merit. 

XXXII. How the interaction of wind and thunder symbolises 
the lesson of the hexagram, and especially the application in this 
paragraph of that symbolism, is a question I have not been able 
to solve. 

Paragraph 1. The stress of what is said under line 1 is here 
made to lie on its being the first line of the figure. 

Paragraph 2. Line 2 is in the centre of its trigram, and that 
position, here as often elsewhere, symbolises the course of its 
subject 

Paragraph 3. The Khang-hsi editors make the application here= 
' nowhere can he bear (to remain).' 

X 2 
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XXXIII. (The trigram representing) the sky 
and below it that for a mountain form Thun. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, keeps small 
men at' a distance, not by showing that he hates 
them, but by his own dignified gravity. 

i. There is 'the perilousness of the position 
shown by the retiring tail:' — but if 'no movement' 
be made, what disaster can there be ? 

2. 'He holds it as by (a thong from the hide of) 
a yellow ox :' — his purpose is firm. 

3. 'The peril connected with the case of one 
retiring, though bound,' is due to the (consequent) 
distress and exhaustion. ' If he were (to deal as 
in) nourishing a servant or concubine, it would be 
fortunate for him :' — but a great affair cannot be 
dealt with in this way. 

4. 'A superior man retires notwithstanding his 
likings ; a small man cannot attain to this.' 

5. 'He retires in an admirable way, and with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune:' — this 
is due to the rectitude of his purpose. 

6. 'He retires in a noble way, and his doing so 
will be advantageous in every respect:' — he who 
does so has no doubts about his course. 

From paragraph 5 it appears that what is right will vary in 
different cases. The lesson of the hexagram is perseverance in 
what is right in each particular case. 

XXXIII. JSTu Hsf says : — ' The sky is illimitable ; a mountain is 
high, but has its limits ; the union of these is an emblem of re- 
tiring.' I do not understand such embleming. .Oang-jze says : — 
' Below the sky is a mountain. The mountain rises up below the 
sky, and its height is arrested, while the sky goes up higher and 
higher, till they come to be apart from each other. In this we 
have an emblem of retiring and avoiding.' We feel somewhat as 
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XXXIV. (The trigram representing) heaven 
and above it that for thunder form Ta A'wang. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, does not 
take a step which is not according to propriety. 

1. ' He manifests his vigour in his toes :' — this 
will certainly lead to exhaustion. 

2. ' The second line, undivided, shows that with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune :' — this 
is due to its being in the centre, (and its subject 
exemplifying the due mean). 

3. ' The small man uses all his strength ; in the 
case of the superior man it is his rule not to do so.' 

4. ' The fence is opened and the horns are not 
entangled :' — (the subject of the line) still advances. 

5. ' He loses his ram and hardly perceives it :' — 
he is not in his appropriate place. 

6. ' He is unable either to retreat or to advance :' — 
this is owing to his want of care. ' If he realise the 
difficulty (of his position), there will be good for- 
tune :' — his error will not be prolonged. 

if there were a meaning in this ; but, as in many other cases, both 
the symbolism and its application are but dimly apprehended. 

The symbolism of the various lines is sufficiently explained on 
the Text Paragraph 5 is but a repetition of the Text without 
additional explanation. 

XXXIV. In illustration of the symbolism of the trigrams here, 
.Oang-jze says well:— 'Thunder rolling above in the sky and 
making all things shake is the emblem of great power.' In passing 
on to its application he starts with a beautiful saying of antiquity, 
that 'the strong man is he who overcomes himself.' That this 
thought was in the mind of the writer of the paragraph on the 
Great Symbolism I can well believe; but the analogy between 
the natural and the moral and spiritual worlds in passing from the 
phenomenon of thunder to this truth is a thing to be felt, and that 
can hardly be described. 
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XXXV. (The trigram representing) the earth 
and that for the bright (sun) coming forth above it 
form 3i n - The superior man, according to this, 
gives himself to make more brilliant his bright 
virtue. 

i. 'He appears wishing to advance, but (at the 
same time) being kept back : ' — all-alone he pursues 
the correct course. ' Let him maintain a large and 
generous mind, and there will be no error :' — he 
has not yet received an official charge. 

2. 'He will receive this great blessing :' — for he 
is in the central place and the correct position for 
him. 

3. ' All (around) trust him :' — their (common) aim 
is to move upwards and act. 

4. '(He advances like) a marmot. However firm 
and correct he may be, his position is one of 
peril :' — his place is not that appropriate for him. 

5. ' Let him not concert! himself whether he fails 
or succeeds :' — his movement in advance will afford 
ground for congratulation. 

6. 'He uses his horns only to punish (the rebel- 
lious people of) his city:' — his course of procedure 
is not yet brilliant. 

Paragraph 1. 'This will lead to exhaustion;' and from that will 
follow distress and other evils. 

The central position and the due' moral mean in paragraph 2 is 
another instance of the felt analogy referred to above. 

In paragraph 3 nothing is added to the Text; and on the 
symbolism nothing is said. 

Paragraph 5. ' He is not in his appropriate place :' this is said 
simply because an odd place ought to be filled by a strong line. 

XXXV. The sun rising above the earth, and then travelling up 
to his meridian height, readily suggests the idea of advancing. On 
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XXXVI. (The trigram representing) the earth 
and that for the bright (sun) entering within it form 
Ming I. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, conducts his management of men ; — he shows 
his intelligence by keeping it obscured. 

1. 'The superior man (is revolving his) going 
away:' — (in such a case) he feels it right not to eat. 

2. 'The good fortune of (the subject of) the 
second line, divided,' is due to the proper fashion of 
his acting according to his circumstances. 

3. With the aim represented by 'hunting in the 
south ' a great achievement is accomplished. 

4. ' He has (just) entered into the left side of the 
belly (of the dark land):' — he is still -able to carry 
out the idea in his (inner) mind. 

5. 'With the firm correctness of the count of Ki,' 
his brightness could not be (quite) extinguished. 

6. 'He had at first ascended to (the top of) the 
sky:' — he might have enlightened the four quarters 

the application of this symbolism, Hu Ping-wan (Yuan dynasty) 
says : — ' Of strong things there is none so strong as heaven ; and 
hence the superior man after its pattern makes himself strong ; of 
bright things there is none so bright as the sun, and after its 
pattern he makes himself bright' 

If the subject of line 1 had received an official charge, then 
when unrecognised by his sovereign, and obstructed in his progress, 
his correct course would have been to cease to advance, and retire 
from the office in which he was not allowed to carry out his 
principles. 

There is nothing said on line 2 to explain particularly the sym- 
bolism of ' the grandmother' in the Text. 

' The course of procedure ' in paragraph 6 has still an element 
of force in it, which is more than 'the firm correctness' that was 
to king Wan. the ideal character of a feudal lord, and therefore his 
light is not yet that of the full-orbed sun. 
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of the kingdom. 'His future shall be to go into 
the earth:' — he has failed to fulfil the model (of a 
ruler). 

XXXVII. (The trigram representing) fire, and 
that for wind coming forth from it, form A"ia Zan. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, orders his 
words according to (the truth of) things, and his 
conduct so that it is uniformly consistent. 

i. 'He establishes restrictive regulations in his 
household:' — (he does so), before any change has 
taken place in their wills. 

2. ' The good fortune attached to the second line, 
divided,' is due to the docility (of its subject), 
operating with humility. 

3. When 'the members of the household are 
treated with stern severity,' there has been no 
(great) failure (in the regulation of the family). 
When 'wife and children are smirking and chat- 
tering,' the (proper) economy of the family has been 
lost. 

4. ' The family is enriched, and there is great 

XXXVI. The application of the Great Symbolism here is in 
itself sufficiently natural ; but this meaning of the hexagram hardly 
appears in the text, till we come to the sixth line. 

Paragraph 1. ' He thinks it right not to eat;' — he does not pur- 
posely fast ; but when he has nothing to eat, he does not com- 
plain. He thinks it right that it should be so in the case. 

Paragraph 2. ' The proper fashion of acting ' is suggested by 
the weak line's being in the central place. 

Paragraph 3. 'The great achievement is accomplished;' but 
such achievement was not what prompted to action. 

Paragraph 4. ' The idea in his inner mind ' is the idea of with- 
drawing from the position and escaping; but the meaning is 
obscure. See on the Text. 
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good fortune:' — this is due to the docility (belonging 
to the subject of the line), and its being in its correct 
place. 

5. 'The influence of the king extends to his 
family:' — the intercourse between them is that of 
mutual love. 

6. ' The good fortune connected with the display 
of majesty' describes (the result of) the recovery of 
the true character. 



XXXVII. The Symbolism here is certainly far-fetched. 'As 
wind,' it is said, ' comes first from fire, so does transforming influ- 
ence emanate from the family.' But the subject of the hexagram 
is the regulation and not the influence of the family. Then the 
application is good for the superior man's cultivation of himself; 
but this again is only connected indirectly with the regulation of 
the family. 

The sooner preventive measures are presented to the youthful 
mind the better ; but does not prohibition imply that a change in 
the good will has taken place ? 

In paragraph 2 ' docility' is suggested by the weak line. ' The 
humility' comes out of Sun, the upper trigram, whose attribute is 
pliant flexibility. 

Ytt Yen (Yflan dynasty) ingeniously observes on paragraph 4 
that the riches of a family are not to be sought in its wealth, but 
in the affection and harmony of its members. Where these pre- 
vail, the family is not likely to be poor, and whatever it has will be 
well preserved. 

The mention ' of mutual love ' is unusual in Chinese writings, 
and must be considered remarkable here. 'The husband,' says 
A^ang-jze, ' loves his helpmate in the house ; the wife loves him 
who is the pattern for the family.' But however admirable the 
sentiment is, it comes from the mind of the writer, and is not 
drawn from the Text. 

Paragraph 6. It is said on this, that the majesty is not design- 
edly assumed or put on ; but the effect of the character remoulded 
and perfected. The words of Mencius are aptly quoted in illus- 
tration of the lesson : — ' If a man himself do not walk in the (right) 
path, it will not be walked in (even) by his wife and children.' 
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X X XV III. (The trigram representing) fire above, 
and that for (the waters of) a marsh below, form 
Khwei. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, where there is a general agreement, yet admits 
diversity. 

1. 'He meets with bad men (and communicates 
with them) :' — (he does so), to avoid the evil of their 
condemnation. 

2. 'He happens to meet with his lord in a bye- 
passage:' — but he has not deviated (for this meet- 
ing) from the (proper) course. 

3. 'We see his carriage dragged back:' — this is 
indicated by the inappropriateness of the position 
(of the line). 

' There is no (good) beginning, but there will be a 
(good) end:' — this arises from his meeting with the 
strong (subject of the topmost line). 

4. ' They blend their sincere desires together, and 
there will be no error:' — their (common) aim is 
carried into effect. 

5. 'With his hereditary minister (he unites closely 
and easily) as if he were biting through a piece of 
skin:' — his going forward will afford ground for 
congratulation. 

6. 'The good fortune symbolised by meeting with 
(genial) rain' springs from the passing away of all 
doubts. 



XXXVIII. The application here of the Symbolism is correct, 
but neither of them comes up to the idea of disunion which is 
in Khwei. 

The various paragraphs seem to need no illustration beyond 
what may be found in the notes on the Text. 
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XXXIX. (The trigram representing) a mountain, 
and above it that for water, form A'ien. The supe- 
rior man, in accordance with this, turns round (and 
examines) himself, and cultivates his virtue. 

1. 'Advancing will conduct to (greater) difficulties, 
while remaining stationary will afford ground for 
praise:' — the proper course is to wait. 

2. ' The minister of the king struggles with diffi- 
culty on difficulty :' — in the end no blame will be 
attached to him. 

3. 'He advances, (but only) to (greater) difficulty; 
he remains stationary, and returns to his former 
associates:' — they, (represented in) the inner (tri- 
gram), rejoice in him. 

4. 'To advance will (only be to) encounter 
(greater) difficulties ; he remains stationary, and 
unites (with the subject of the line above):' — that 
is in its proper place and has the solidity (due to 
it in that position). 

5. ' He struggles with the greatest difficulties, 
while friends are coming (to help him):' — he is in the 
central position, and possesses the requisite virtue. 

6. 'To advance will (only) increase the difficulties, 
while his remaining stationary will (be productive 
of) great (merit):' — his aim is to assist the (subject 
of the line) inside of him. 

' It will be advantageous to meet the great 
man:' — by his course he follows that noble (lord 
of the figure). 

XXXIX. The Symbolism is described here a little differently 
from the form of it in Appendix I. JOang-gze brings the same 
meaning out of it, however, in the following way : — 'We have here 
a steep and difficult mountain, and again on the top of that there 
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XL. (The trigram representing) thunder and that 
for rain, with these phenomena in a state of mani- 
festation, form ATieh. The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, forgives errors, and deals gently with 
crimes. 

i. The strong (fourth) line and the weak line here 
are in correlation: — we judge rightly in saying that 
' its subject will commit no error.' 

2. ' The good fortune springing from the firm 
correctness of the second line, undivided,' is due to 
its subject holding the due mean. 

3. For ' a porter with his burden to be riding in a 
carriage' is a thing to be ashamed of. ' It is he himself 
that tempts the robbers to come:' — on whom besides 
can we lay the blame? (See Appendix III, i, 48.) 

4. 'Remove your toes:' — the places (of this line 

is water ; each of the two trigrams is an emblem of perilousness. 
There is peril, both above and below, in the figure ; and hence it 
represents the difficulties of the state.' The application of the 
symbolism is illustrated by the words of Mencius, ' When we do 
not, by what we do, realise (what we desire), we must turn inwards 
and examine ourselves in every point.' 

From the lesson in paragraph 2 we saw that the moral value of 
conduct is independent of failure or success. It is said, ' Though 
the difficulties be too great for him to overcome, the sage accepts 
his desire, in order to stimulate others to loyal devotedness.' 

On paragraph 3, Khung Ying-ta says : — ' Of the three lines of 
the lower trigram only the third isyang, above the two others 
which are of the yin nature. They cling to it, and are repre- 
sented as if rejoicing in it. 

The view given of paragraph 4 is that of the Khang-hsr editors. 

' The friends ' in paragraph 5 are the subjects of the second line, 
the correlate of 5, and also of the two other lines of the lower 
trigram. 

Su Shih (a.d. 1036-1101) remarks on paragraph 6 that by 'the 
inside,' and ' the noble,' we are to understand the subject of line 5. 
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and of the third and first) are all inappropriate to 
them. 

5. When ' the superior man executes his function 
of removing (whatever is injurious to the idea of the 
hexagram),' small men will of themselves retire. 

6. 'A prince with his bow shoots a falcon:' — 
thus he removes (the promoters of) rebellion. 

XLI. (The trigram representing) a mountain and 
beneath it that for the waters of a marsh form Sun. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, restrains 
his wrath and represses his desires. 

1. 'He suspends his own affairs and hurries away 
(to help the subject of the fourth line) :' — the (sub- 
ject of that) upper (line) mingles his wishes with his. 

XL. It is a common saying that thunder and rain clear the 
atmosphere, and a feeling of oppression is relieved. The last 
paragraph of Appendix I, however, leads us to understand the 
Symbolism of the phenomena of spring. The application seems 
to refer to the gentle policy of a conqueror forward to forgive the 
opposition of those who offer no more resistance. 

The subject of line a is a minister or officer; and the Khang-hst 
editors say that while straightforwardness, symbolised by the arrow, 
is the first duty of an officer, if he do not temper that quality by 
pursuing the due medium, which is symbolised by the yellow 
colour of the arrow, but proceed by main force, and that only, to 
remove what is evil, he will provoke indignation and rebellion. 
The ' three foxes ' are not alluded to in this second paragraph. 

On paragraph 4 the same editors say : — ' The subject of this 
line is not in the central nor in an odd place; he has for his 
correlate the subject of line 1 and for his close associate that of 
line 3, both of which lines are weak in strong places. Hence it is 
said, that they are all in places inappropriate to them.' 

What paragraph 5 says, that ' the small men retire,' means that 
believing in the sincerity of the ruler's determination to remove all 
evil men, they retire of themselves, or strive to conform to his 
wishes. 
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2. ' It will be advantageous for (the subject of) 
the second line, undivided, to maintain his firm 
correctness :' — his central position gives its character 
to his aim. 

3. ' One man, walking,' (finds his friend) : — when 
three are together, doubts rise among them. 

4. 'He diminishes the ailment under which he 
labours :' — this is matter for joy. 

5. ' The great good fortune attached to the fifth 
line, divided,' is due to the blessing from above. 

6. 'He gives increase to others without taking 
from what is his own:' — he obtains his wish on a 
grand scale. 

XLI. ' The waters of a marsh are continually rising up in vapour 
to bedew the hill above it, and thus increase its verdure ; what is 
taken from the marsh gives increase to the hill.' .This is very 
far-fetched. In the application again the superior man acts only 
on himself, and for himself; — which has nothing to do with those 
of low degree giving to those above them. This application, how- 
ever, agrees with what, as we have seen on the Text, was ATAang- 
gze's view of the meaning of the hexagram. 

The explanation appended to paragraph 1 seems to be to 
account for the subject of line 1 hurrying away to the help of 
line 4. 

' His aim ' is to abide where he is, and help the subject of 5 by 
the exhibition of ' firm correctness.' 

The Khang-hsf editors observe that paragraph 3 is true indeed 
of three men ; and not of three men only, but of many repetitions 
of thought or action. 

The same editors say on paragraph 5 that ' the blessing from 
above is explained, by many, of the oracles obtained through divining 
with the tortoise-shell ; but that looking at the text on line 2 of 
the next hexagram, and that Tt (spoken of there) is the lord of 
all spirits, the term " above" here is most naturally explained of 
Heaven's mind, whose acceptance cannot be gainsaid by men or 
spirits.' 

JCAang-jze says on paragraph 6, though I do not see the rele- 
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XLII. (The trigram representing) wind and that 
for thunder form Yt. The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, when he sees what is good, moves 
towards it ; and when he sees his errors, he turns 
from them. 

1. 'If the movement be greatly fortunate, no 
blame will be imputed to him :' — though it is not for 
one in so low a position to have to do with great 
affairs. 

2. ' Parties add to his stores :' — they come from 
beyond (his immediate circle) to do so. 

3. ' Increase is given by means of what is evil 
and difficult:' — as he has in himself (the qualities 
called forth). 

4. 'His advice to his prince is followed:' — his 
(only) object in it being the increase (of the general 
good). 

5. '(The ruler) with sincere heart seeks to benefit 
(all below) :' — there need be no question (about the 
result). ' (All below) with sincere heart acknowledge 
(his goodness) :' — he gets what he desires on a great 
scale. 

6. 'To his increase none will contribute:' — this 
expresses but' half the result. ' Many will seek to 
assail him :' — they will come from beyond (his 
immediate circle) to do so. 

vancy of his remarks : — ' Dwelling on high, and taking nothing 
from those below him, but on the contrary giving more to them, 
the superior man accomplishes his aim on a grand scale. The 
aim of the superior man is simply to be increasing what others 
have ; — that and nothing else.' 

XLII. The Symbolism here is different from what we gather from 
the former Appendix. Sun no longer symbolises wood, but, as 
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XLIII. (The trigram representing) heaven and 
that for the waters of a marsh mounting above it 
form Kwai. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, bestows emolument on those below him, and 
dislikes allowing his gifts to accumulate (undis- 
pensed). 

i. 'Without (being able to) succeed, he goes 
forward :' — this is an error. 

2. 'Though hostile measures be taken against 
him, he need not be anxious:' — he pursues the 
course of the due mean. 

3. 'The superior man looks bent on cutting off 
the culprit :' — there will in the end be no error. 

4. ' He walks slowly and with difficulty :' — he is 
not in the place appropriate to him. 

' He hears these words, but does not believe 
them :' — he hears, but does not understand. 

5. 'If his action be in harmony with his central 

it more commonly does, wind. Thunder and wind, it is sup- 
posed, increase each the other; and their combination gives the 
idea of increase. Then the application, good in itself, must be 
treated very nicely, as it is by the Khang-hsf editors, in order to 
make out any connexion between it and the Symbolism. 

Paragraph 1. ' One in a low position should not move in great 
affairs ;' — not a son, it is said, while his father is alive ; nor a min- 
ister, while his ruler governs ; nor a member of an official depart- 
ment, while its head directs its affairs. If such a one do initiate 
such an affair, only great success will excuse his rashness. 

Paragraph 2. Line 5 is the proper correlate of 2 ; and its subject 
will be among the contributing parties. But others 'beyond' will 
be won to take part with him. 

Paragraph 3. There is a soul of good even in men who seem 
only evil ; and adversity may quicken it 

Paragraph 6. As in line 2 the attractive power of benevolence 
is shown, so in line 6 we have the repulsive power of selfishness 
exhibited. Mark the ' from beyond ' in both paragraphs. 
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position, there will be no error :' — but his standing 
in the due mean is not yet clearly displayed. 

6. ' There is the misery of having none on whom 
to call :' — the end will be that he cannot continue 
any longer. 

XLIV. (The trigram representing) wind and that 
for the sky above it form Kau. The sovereign, 
in accordance with this, delivers his charges, and 
promulgates his announcements throughout the four 
quarters (of the kingdom). 

1. ' Tied and fastened to a metal drag :' — (this 



XLIII. We can only understand the mounting of the waters of 
a marsh up into the sky of the phenomenon of evaporation ; and 
certainly the waters so formed into clouds will be condensed, and 
come down again as rain. This may be taken as an image of 
dispersion, but not of displacement in the sense of the Text of the 
hexagram. 

The first clause of the application follows naturally enough from 
the above interpretation of the Symbolism. ATu Hsl says he does 
not understand the second clause. Many critics adopt the view 
of it which appears in the translation. 

Paragraph 2 does not mention the precautionary measures taken 
in the Text by the subject of the line, from which the conclusion 
would follow quite as naturally as from his central position. The 
Khang-hst editors, however, say that the not having recourse 
lightly to force is itself the due course. 

Line 3 responding, and alone of all the strong lines responding 
to 6, may appear at first irresolute, and not prepared for decided 
measures; but 'in the end' its subject does what is required 
of him. 

The contiguity of line 5 to the divided 6, is supposed to have some 
bad effect on its subject, so that while he does what his central 
position requires, it is not without an effort. 'If a man,' says 
ATAang-jze, ' cherish a single illicit desire in his mind, he has left 
the right way. The admonition here conveyed is deep.' 

[16] Y 
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describes the arrest of) the weak (line) in its ad- 
vancing course. 

2. ' He has a wallet of fish :' — it is right for him 
not to allow (the subject of the first line) to get to 
the guests. 

3. 'He walks with difficulty:' — but his steps 
have not yet been drawn (into the course of the first 
line). 

4. 'The evil' indicated by there being 'no fish 
in the wallet ' is owing to (the subject of the line) 
keeping himself aloof from the people. 

5. ' The subject of the fifth line, undivided, keeps 
his brilliant qualities concealed:' — as is indicated 
by his central and correct position. 

' (The good issue) descends (as) from Heaven :' — 
his aim does not neglect the ordinances (of Heaven). 

6. ' He receives others on his horns :' — he is 
exhausted at his greatest height, and there will be 
cause for regret. 

XLIV. Wind, blowing ail-under the sky, penetrates everywhere, 
and produces its natural effect; and it is a good application of 
this phenomenon that follows ; but it has nothing to do with the 
meaning of K&u and the interpretation of the hexagram, as taught 
in the Text. The Khang-hsl editors perceive this, and deal with 
the Symbolism after a method of their own, on which it is unne- 
cessary to enter. 

Paragraph 1. My supplement, ' This describes the arrest of,' is 
a conclusion from the whole of the Text on the line. All the com- 
mentaries have it. 

In the ' Daily Lecture' it is said that the lesson of paragraph 2 
is that ' the subject of the line should make the repression of 1 his 
own exclusive work, and not allow it to pass on to the subject of 
any of the other lines.' That view is rather different from the one 
indicated in my supplement 

' His steps have not been drawn into the course of the first 
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XLV. (The trigram representing the) earth and 
that for the waters of a marsh raised above it form 
3hui. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
has his weapons of war put in good repair, to be 
prepared against unforeseen contingencies. 

1. 'In consequence disorder is brought into the 
sphere of his union :' — his mind and aim are thrown 
into confusion. 

2. ' He is led forward ; there will be good fortune, 
and freedom from error:' — (the virtue proper to) 
his central place has not undergone any change. 

3. ' If he go forward, he will not err:' — in the 
subject of the topmost line there is humility and 
condescension. 

4. ' If he be grandly fortunate, he will receive no 
blame :' — (this condition is necessary, because) his 
position is not the one proper to him. 

5. ' There is the union (of all) under him in the 
place of dignity :' — (but) his mind and aim have not 
yet been brilliantly displayed. 

line:' — we have to supply, 'and therefore there will be no great 
error.' 

Paragraph 4. See what is said on the Text. But that the subject 
of the line stands alone is owing, it is here implied, to his own 
impatience. If he could exercise forbearance, he would find a 
proper opportunity to check the advance of the subject of line 1. 

The subject of line 5, while mindful of his task in the hexagram,— 
to repress the advance symbolised by 1, — yet keeps his wise plans 
concealed till the period of carrying them into execution, deter- 
mined by the ordinances of Heaven, has arrived. Then comes 
the successful stroke of his policy as if it were directly from Heaven. 

The subject of line 6 really accomplishes nothing to repress the 
advance of the unworthy ; but he keeps himself from evil commu- 
nication with them. He is not to be charged with blameable error, 
though more and better might have been expected of him. 

Y 2 
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6. ' He sighs and weeps :' — he does not yet rest 
in his topmost position. 

XLVI. (The trigram representing) wood and that 
for the earth with the wood growing in the midst 
of it form Shang. The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, pays careful attention to his virtue, 
and accumulates the small developments of it till it 
is high and great. 

i. ' He is welcomed in his advance upwards, and 
there will be great good fortune:' — (the subjects 
of) the upper (trigram) are of the same mind with 
him. 

2. ' The sincerity of the subject of the second 
line, undivided/ affords occasion for joy. 

3. 'He advances upwards (as into) an empty 
city :' — he has no doubt or hesitation. 

4. ' The king employs him to prevent his offerings 
on mount KM. :' — such a service (of spiritual Beings) 
is according to (their mind). 

XLV. What has this Great Symbolism to do with the idea and 
preservation of union ? The question is answered in this way : — 
A marsh whose waters are high up above the earth must be kept 
in by banks and dykes, to keep them together, to preserve them from 
being dispersed. So the union of a people must be preserved by 
precautions against what would disturb and destroy it Of such pre- 
cautions the chief is to be prepared to resist attack from without, 
and to put down internal sedition. 

Paragraph 3. The topmost line is the last in Tui, whose attri- 
bute is complacent satisfaction, appearing in flexibility or docility. 

Paragraph 5. ' His mind and aim have not yet been brilliantly 
displayed :' — this is in explanation of the case that some may 
even still not have confidence in him. 

Paragraph 6. The topmost position is that of the trigram ; the 
subject of the line might bid farewell to all the work of the hexa- 
gram ; but he cannot bear to do so. 
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5. ' He is firmly correct, and will therefore enjoy 
good fortune. He ascends the stairs (with all due 
ceremony) :' — he grandly succeeds in his aim. 

6. 'He blindly advances upwards/ and is in the 
highest place : — but there is decay in store for him, 
and he will not (preserve) his riches. 

XLVII. (The trigram representing) a marsh, 
and (below it that for a defile, which has drained 
the other dry so that there is) no water in it, form 
Khwan. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, will sacrifice his life in order to carry out his 
purpose. 

1. 'He enters a dark valley:' — so benighted is 
he, and without clear vision. 

2. ' He is straitened amidst his wine and 
viands:' — (but) his position is central, and there 
will be ground for congratulation. 

XL VI. See what has been said on the Great Symbolism in 
Appendix I. The application which is made of it here may be 
accepted, though it has nothing to do with the teaching of the 
Text about the gradual rise of a good officer to high social distinc- 
tion and influence. 

Paragraph 1 . Instead of finding in this the three lines of Khwan 
and their subjects, JWang-jze makes 'the upper' denote only 
line 2. 

Paragraph 2. The subject of line 2 in his loyal devotion to 5, 
will do much good and benefit many ; hence we have the words, 
' affords occasion for joy.' 

Paragraph 3. ' He has no doubt or hesitation :' — but this is pre- 
suming rather on his strength. 

Paragraph 4. The Khang-hsi editors say : — ' Such an employ- 
ment of men of worth to do service to spiritual Beings is serving 
them according to their mind.' 

Paragraph 6. When one has reached the greatest height, he 
should think of retiring. Ambition otherwise may overleap itself. 
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3. * He lays hold of thorns :' — (this is suggested 
by the position of the line) above the strong (line). 

' He enters his palace, and does not see his 
wife :' — this is inauspicious. 

4. ' He proceeds very slowly (to help the subject 
of the first line):' — his aim is directed to (help) that 
lower (line). Although he is not in his appropriate 
place, he and that other will (in the end) be 
together. 

5. ' His nose and feet are cut off:' — his aim has 
not yet been gained. 

' He is leisurely, however, in his movements, and 
is satisfied :' — his position is central and (his virtue) 
is correct. 

' It will be well for him to be (as sincere as) in 
sacrificing:' — so shall he receive blessing. 

6. ' He is straitened as if bound with creepers :' — 
(his spirit and action) are unsuitable. 

' (He says), " If I move, I shall repent of it" 
And he does repent (of former errors), which leads 
to good fortune :' — so he (now) goes on. 



XL VII. The first sentence of the Great Symbolism is constructed 
differently from any which has presented itself in the previous 46 
hexagrams. Literally translated, it would be ' a marsh with no 
water is Khwan;' and this might certainly suggest to us a con- 
dition of distress. But how does this come out of the trigrams ? 
The upper one is Tui, representing a marsh ; and the lower is 
Khin, representing water in a defile. The collocation of the two 
suggests the running of the water from the marsh or lake into the 
stream, which will soon empty the other. Such is the view which 
occurred to myself; and it is the same as that given by JTu 
Hst : — ' The water descending and leaking away, the marsh above 
will become dry.' The application is good in itself, but the con- 
catenation between it and the Symbolism is hardly discernible. 
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XLVIII. (The trigram representing) wood and 
above it that for water form 3ing. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, comforts the people, 
and stimulates them to mutual helpfulness. 

1. 'A well so muddy that men will not drink of 
it:' — this is indicated by the low position (of the 
line). 

' An old well to which the birds do not come :' — 
it has been forsaken in the course of time. 

2. ' A well from which by a hole the Water 
escapes, and flows away to the shrimps:' — (the 
subject of this second line has) none co-operating 
with him (above). 

3. ' The well has been cleared out, but is not 
used :' — (even) passers-by would be sorry for this. 

A prayer is made ' that the king were intelli- 
gent :' — for then blessing would be received. 

4. ' A well the lining of which is well laid. There 
will be no error :' — the well has been put in good 
repair. 

5. ' The waters from the cold spring are (freely) 
drunk :' — this is indicated by the central and correct 
position (of the line). 

6. ' The great good fortune* at the topmost place 

So stupid is the subject of line 1 that by his own act he increases 
his distress. 

The Khang-hst editors say that the ' ground for congratulation 
in paragraph 2 is the banqueting and sacrificing.' I rather think 
it is the measure of help, which it is intimated the subject will 
give in removing the straitness and distress of the time. 

See the extract from the Khang-hsi editors on the symbolism of 
the third line of the Text. 

The difficulties attending the symbolism of the Text of lines 4, 
5, and 6 are not lightened by what we find in this Appendix. 
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indicates the grand accomplishment (of the idea 
in the hexagram). 

XLIX. (The trigram representing the waters of) 
a marsh and that for fire in the midst of them form 
Ko. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
regulates his (astronomical) calculations, and makes 
clear the seasons and times. 

1. 'He is bound with (the skin of) a yellow 
ox :' — he should in his circumstances be taking 
action. 

2. ' He makes his changes when some time has 
passed:' — what he does will be matter of admira- 
tion. 

3. ' The change (contemplated) has been three 
times fully discussed:' — to what else should atten- 
tion (now) be directed ? 

4. 'The good fortune consequent on changing 
(existing) ordinances ' is due to the faith reposed in 
his aims. 

5. 'The great man produces his changes as the 
tiger does when he changes his stripes:' — their 
beauty becomes more brilliant. 

XL VIII. The Great Symbolism here may well enough represent 
a well, it being understood that the water which is above the wood 
is that raised by it for irrigation and other uses. What is said, 
moreover, in the application is more akin to the idea of the hexa- 
gram than in most of the other cases. It is certainly one way in 
which the ruler should nourish the people. 

It is said on paragraph 1 : — ' Those who have a mind to do 
something in the world, when they look at this line, and its sym- 
bolism, will learn how they ought to exert themselves.' 

Rather in opposition to what I have said on the Text of line 4, 
the ' Daily Lecture' observes here : — ' The cultivation of one's self, 
which is represented here,, is fundamental to the government of 
others.' 
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6. ' The superior man produces his changes as 
the leopard does when he changes his spots :' — their 
beauty becomes more elegant. 

'Small men change their faces:' — they show 
themselves prepared to follow their ruler. 

L. (The trigram representing) wood and above 
it that for fire form Ting. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, keeps his every position correct, 
and maintains secure the appointment (of Heaven). 

1. ' The caldron is overturned, and its feet turned 
upwards:' — but this is not (all) contrary (to what is 
right). 

' There will be advantage in getting rid of what 
was bad:' — thereby (the subject of the line) will 
follow the more noble (subject of the fourth line). 

2. 'There is the caldron with the things (to be 
cooked) in it:' — let (the subject of the line) be 
careful where he goes. 

' My enemy dislikes me :' — but there will in the 
end be no fault (to which he can point). 

3. ' There is the caldron with (the places for) its 



XLIX. Wise men, occupying themselves with the determination 
of the seasons and questions of time, have in all ages based their 
judgments on the observation of the heavenly bodies. We find this 
insisted on in the first book of the Shu, by the ancient Yao. But 
how this application of the Great Symbolism really flows from it, 
I must confess myself unable to discover. Once, however, when 
I was conversing about the Yt with a high Chinese dignitary, who 
was a well-read scholar also so far as his own literature was con- 
cerned, he referred to this paragraph as proving that all our western 
science had been known to Fu-hsi and Confucius ! 

What is said on the several lines is sufficiently illustrated in the 
notes on the Text. 
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ears changed :' — (its subject) has failed in what was 
required of him (in his situation). 

4. ' The contents designed for the ruler's use are 
overturned and spilt : ' — how can (the subject of the 
line) be trusted ? 

5. 'The caldron has yellow ears:' — the central 
position (of the line) is taken as (a proof of) the solid 
(virtue of its subject). 

6. ' The rings of jade ' are at the very top : — the 
strong and the weak meet in their due proportions. 

LI. (The trigram representing) thunder, being re- 
peated, forms A"an. The superior man, in accordance 
with this, is fearful and apprehensive, cultivates (his 
virtue), and examines (his faults). 

<r. 'When the (time of) movement comes, he will 
be found looking out with apprehension:' — that 
feeling of dread leads to happiness. 

L. The Great Symbolism here has come before us in the 
treatise on the Thwan. Of the application of that symbolism 
I can only say that, as has been seen in many other hexagrams, 
while good enough in itself, it is far-fetched. 

The same remark may be made on the explanation of the Text 
of the first line. I can myself do little more than guess at its 
meaning. The Khang-hst editors observe that nothing is said 
about the case of the 'concubine' in the Text; but that it is 
covered by the 'following the more noble,' 'so condensed and 
complete are the words of the sage T 

The same editors find a pregnant sense in the conclusion of 
paragraph 2 : — ' There will be no fault in me to which my enemy 
can point, and his disposition to find fault will be diminished.' 

' What was required of the caldron in the third line was that that 
line and line 5, instead of 6, should be correlates;' but there is 
little meaning in such a statement. 

The subject of line 4 cannot be trusted again. He has failed in 
doing what was his proper work. 
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'He yet smiles and talks cheerfully:' — the issue 
(of his dread) is that he adopts (proper) laws (for his 
course). 

2. ' When the movement approaches, he is in a 
position of peril:' — (a weak line) is mounted on 
a strong (one). 

3. ' He is distraught amid the startling move- 
ments going on :' — (the third line) is in a position 
unsuitable to it 

4. 'Amid the startling movements, he sinks su- 
pinely in the mud : ' — the light in him has not yet 
been brilliantly developed. 

5. 'He goes and comes amid the startling move- 
ments, and (always) in peril :' — full of risk are his 
doings. 

' What he has to do has to be done in his central 
position : ' — far will he be from incurring any loss. 

6. 'Amid the startling movements he is in breath- 
less dismay :' — he has not found out (the course of) 
the due mean. 

'Though evil (threatens), he will not fall into 
error :' — he is afraid of being warned by his neigh- 
bours. 

LI I. (Two trigrams representing) a mountain, one 
over the other, form Kan. The superior man, in 

LI. The account of the Great Symbolism here calls for no 
remark. Nor does the application of it ; but may it not be too 
late to fear, and order anew one's thoughts and actions when the 
retributions in providence are taking place? Commentators are 
haunted by the shadow of this question'; but they are unable rightly 
to meet it. 

Paragraph 1 is the same as 2 in Appendix I. 

Paragraph 4. Compare paragraph 4 of hexagram 2 1, Appendix II. 
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accordance with this, does not go in his thoughts 
beyond the (duties of the) position in which he is. 

i. ' He keeps his toes at rest :' — he does not fail 
in what is correct (according to the idea of the 
figure). 

2. 'He cannot help him whom he follows:' — 
(he whom he follows) will not retreat to listen 
to him. 

3. ' He keeps the loins at rest :' — the danger 
(from his doing so) produces a glowing heat in the 
heart 

4. ' He keeps the trunk of his body at rest :' — he 
keeps himself free (from agitation). 

5. ' He keeps his cheek bones at rest:' — in har- 
mony with his central position he acts correctly. 

6. ' There is good fortune through his devotedly 
maintaining his restfulness :' — to the end he shows 
himself generous and good. 



LII. According to the view of the Khang-hsf editors, the 
application should be translated : — ' The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, thinks anxiously how he shall not go beyond the 
duties of his position.' It is difficult to decide between this 
shade of the meaning, and the more common one which 1 have 
followed. 

The toes play a great part in walking ; but they are here kept 
at rest, and so do not lose the correct idea of Kan. 

There is no correlation between lines 2 and 3, and thence the sub- 
ject of 3 will hold on its upward way without condescending to 3. 

ATMng-jze finds an unsatisfactory auspice in paragraph 4. Line 
4 represents a great minister who should be able to guide all to 
rest where they ought to be ; but he can only keep himself from 
agitation. 

Yu Pin (Ming dynasty) says on paragraph 5 : — ' Words should 
not be uttered rashly. Then, when uttered, they will be found 
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LI 1 1. (The trigram representing) a mountain and 
above it that for a tree form A'ien. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, attains to and main- 
tains his extraordinary virtue, and makes the man- 
ners of the people good. 

i. ' The danger of a small officer (as represented 
in the first line)' is owing to no fault of his in the 
matter of what is right. 

2. ' They eat and drink joyfully and at ease :' — 
but not without having earned their food. 

3. 'A husband goes and does not return:' — he 
separates himself from his comrades. 

'A wife is pregnant, but will not nourish her 
child :' — she has failed in her (proper) course. 

'It might be advantageous in resisting plun- 
derers:' — by acting as here indicated men would 
preserve one another. 

4. ' They may light on the flat branches :' — there 
is docility (in the line) going on to flexible pene- 
tration. 

5. ' In the end the natural issue cannot be pre- 
vented. There will be good fortune :' — (the subject 
of the line) will get what he desires. 

6. ' Their feathers can be used as ornaments. 
There will be good fortune :' — (the object and 
character of the subject of the line) cannot be 
disturbed. 

accordant with principle. But it is only the master of the virtue 
belonging to the due mean who can attain to this.' 

LIII. The Khang-hsi editors, to bring out the suitability of 
the Great Symbolism and its application, say : — ' A tree springing 
up on the ground is a tree as it begins to grow. A tree on a hill 
is high and large. Every tree when it begins to grow, shows its 
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LIV. (The trigram representing the waters of) a 
marsh and over it that for thunder form Kwei Met 
The superior man, in accordance with this, having 
regard to the far-distant end, knows the mischief 
(that may be done at the beginning). 

i. ' The younger sister is married off in a position 
ancillary to that of the real wife:' — it is the constant 
practice (for such a case). 

' Lame on one leg, she is able to tramp along :' — 
she can render helpful service. 

2. ' There will be advantage in maintaining the 
firm correctness of a solitary widow:' — (the subject of 

branches and twigs gradually becoming long. Every morning and 
every evening show some difference; and when the tree is high and 
great, whether it be of an ordinary or extraordinary size, it has 
taken years to reach its dimensions. This illustrates the difference 
between the advance in Sh&ng (46) and that in Kten. Then the 
maintenance of extraordinary virtue in the application and the 
improvement of manners is a gradual process. The improve- 
ment of the manners, moreover, flows from the maintenance of 
the extraordinary virtue; which implies also a gradual operation 
and progress.' 

Paragraph 1. The danger is the result of circumstances; the 
small officer has not brought it on himself. 

Paragraph 2. Only the geese appear in this paragraph ; but the 
■writer is thinking of the advancing officer. I cannot but think 
that in the language and sentiment also there is an echo of the 
Shih King, I, ix, ode 6. 

The ' separation from his comrades ' has respect to line 3 not 
finding its correlate in 6. ' The wife's failing in her proper course ' 
has respect to the line being undivided and not in the centre. 

-Oing-jze says, on paragraph 4, that humility and right-doing 
will find rest and peace in all places and circumstances. 

Paragraph 5. ' The natural issue cannot be prevented :' — the wife 
will have a child ; minister and ruler will meet happily. 

Paragraph 6. See on the Text But it is difficult to see the 
aptness of the symbolism. 
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the line) has not changed from the constancy (proper 
to a wife). 

3. ' The younger sister who was to be married off 
is in a mean position :' — this is shown by the impro- 
prieties (indicated in the line). 

4. (The purpose in) ' protracting the time ' is that, 
after waiting, the thing may be done (all the better). 

5. ' The sleeves of the younger sister of (king) 
Tl-yi, when she was married away, were not equal 
to those of her (half-) sister, who accompanied her :' — 
such was her noble character, indicated by the cen- 
tral position of the line. 

6. '(What is said in) the sixth line, divided, about 
there being nothing in the basket ' shows that the 
subject of it is carrying an empty basket 

LV. (The trigrams representing) thunder and 
lightning combine to form Fang. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, decides cases of liti- 
gation, and apportions punishments with exactness. 

1. ' Though they are both of the same character, 
there will be no error:' — if the subject of this 

LIV. Thunder rolling above is supposed to produce movement 
in the waters of the marsh below. The combination of this 
symbolism in Kwei Mei is recognised as an evil omen in the 
case which the name denotes. The application of k is not in- 
appropriate. 

Paragraph 1. 'It is the constant practice (for such a case)' 
seems to mean that an ancillary wife has no right to the disposition 
of herself, but must do what she is told. Thus it is that the mean 
position of the younger sister does not interfere with the service 
she can render. 

The addition to the Text of ' the purpose * in paragraph 4 is to 
show that the putting marriage off is on the part of the lady and 
not on the other side. 
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line seek to overpass that similarity, there will be 
calamity. 

2. ' Let him cherish his feeling of sincere devo- 
tion, that it shall appear being put forth:' — it is by 
sincerity that the mind is affected. 

3. ' There is an (additional) screen of a large 
and thick banner :' — great things should not be 
attempted (in such circumstances). 

' He breaks his right arm :' — in the end he will 
not be fit to be employed. 

4. ' He is surrounded by a screen large and 
thick:' — the position of the line is inappropriate. 

'At midday he sees the constellation of the 
Bushel :' — there is darkness and no light. 

' He meets with the subject of the line, undivided 
like himself. There will be good fortune :' — action 
may be taken. 

5. ' The good fortune indicated by the fifth line, 
divided,' is the congratulation (that is sure to arise). 

6. ' He has made his house large :' — he soars (in 
his pride) to the heavens. 

' He looks at his door, which is still, with no one 
about it:' — he (only) keeps himself withdrawn from 
all others. 

LV. Lightning appears here as the natural phenomenon of 
which Lt is the symbol. The virtues attributed to the two digrams 
are certainly required in the application of them which is subjoined; 
but that application has little or nothing to do with the explanation 
of the hexagram supplied by the Text 

I hardly understand the conclusion of paragraph 1. My trans- 
lation of it is according to the view of Afu Hst, if I rightly under- 
stand that. 

Paragraph a. It is by such sincerity that the mind is affected, — 
that is, the mind of the ruler occupying line 5. 
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LVI. (The trigram representing) a mountain and 
above it that for fire form Lti. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, exerts his wisdom and 
caution in the use of punishments and not allowing 
litigations to continue. 

i. 'The stranger is mean and meanly occu- 
pied :' — his aim is become of the lowest character, 
and calamity will' ensue. 

2. ' He is provided with good and trusty ser- 
vants:' — he will in the end have nothing of which 
to complain. 

3. ' The stranger burns his lodging-house :' — and 
he himself also suffers hurt thereby. When, as a 
stranger, he treats those below him (as the line 
indicates), the right relation between him and them 
is lost 

4. ' The stranger is in a resting-place :' — but he 
has not got his proper position. 

' He has the means of livelihood, and the axe :' — 
but his mind is not at ease. 

5. 'In the end he will obtain praise and a (high) 
charge : ' — he has reached a high place. 

6. ' Considering that the stranger is here at the 
very height (of distinction),' with the spirit that 
possesses him, it is right he (should be emblemed 
by a bird) burning (its nest). 

Line 3 has a correlate in 6, which is weak, and as it were out 
of the game. The light in 3 moreover is hidden. Hence the 
symbolism ; and through the blindness of its subject his hurt, which 
unfits him to be employed. 

The line undivided like 4 is 1 ; perhaps we might translate — 
' He meets with the subject of the parallel line.' 

No one but himself has any confidence in the subject of line 6. He 
holds himself aloof from others, and they leave him to himself. 
[16] Z 
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' He loses his ox(-like docility) too readily and 
easily:' — to the end he would not listen to (the 
truth about the course to be pursued). 

LVII. (Two trigrams representing) wind, follow- 
ing each other, form Sun. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, reiterates his orders, and secures 
the practice of his affairs. 

1. ' (Now) he advances, (now) he recedes :' — his 
mind is perplexed. 

' It would be advantageous for him to have the 

LVI. Different attempts are made to bring the idea of a 
travelling stranger out of the trigrams Kan and Li; but none 
of them is satisfactory. Let Khung Ying-ta's view serve as a 
specimen of them : — ' A fire on a mountain lays hold of the grass, 
and runs with it over the whole space, not stopping anywhere long, 
and soon disappearing ; — such is the emblem of the traveller.' The 
application may be derived well enough from the attributes of the 
trigrams ; but does not fit in with the lessons of the Thwan and 
Hsiang. 

The meanness of the subject of line 1 does not arise from the 
nature of his occupation ; but from his mind and aim being emptied 
of all that is good and ennobling. 

Strong and trusty servants are the most important condition for 
the comfort and progress of the traveller ; and therefore ft alone is 
resumed and expanded. 

The subject of line 3 treats those below him with violence and 
arrogance, which of course alienates them from him. 

' He has not got into his proper position' seems to say no more 
than that 4 is a strong line in an even place. 

It is difficult to say what ' he has reached a high place' means. 
The fifth line is not in this hexagram the ruler's seat ; but by his 
qualities and gifts the subject of it attracts the attention and regard 
of his friends and of his ruler. 

The spirit that possesses the subject of line 6 is one of haughty 
arrogance, with which the humility that ought to characterise him 
cannot co-exist His careless self-sufficiency has shut his mind 
against all lessons of wisdom. 
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firmness of a brave soldier:' — his mind would in 
that case be well governed. 

2. ' The good fortune springing from what bor- 
ders on confusion' is due to the position (of the 
line) in the centre. 

3. 'The regret arising from die violent and 
repeated efforts to penetrate ' shows the exhaustion 
of the will. 

4. ' He takes game in his hunting, enough for the 
threefold use of it :' — he achieves merit 

5. ' The good fortune of (the subject of) the fifth 
line, undivided,' is owing to its correct position and 
its being in the centre. 

6. ' The representative of penetration is beneath 
a couch :' — though occupying the topmost place, his 
powers are exhausted. 

' He has lost the axe with which he executed his 
decisions :' — though he try to be correct, there will 
be evil. 

LVII. I have said on the Thwan that some commentators make 
the upper trigram symbolical of the ordinances of the ruler and the 
lower symbolical of the obedience of the people. E. g., .Oang-jze 
says : — ' Superiors, in harmony with the duty of inferiors, issue their 
commands ; inferiors, in harmony with the wishes of their supe- 
riors, follow them. Above and below there are that harmony and 
deference; and this is the significance of the redoubled Sun. When 
governmental commands and business are in accordance with what 
is right, they agree with the tendencies of the minds of the people 
who follow them.' 

Paragraph 2 seems to say that the sincerity of purpose indicated 
by the central position of the second line conducts its subject to 
the right course, despite the many considerations that might dis- 
tract him. 

' The will is exhausted* in paragraph 3 intimates that ' the repeated 
efforts' made by its subject have exhausted him. He can now only 
regret his failures. 

Z 2 
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LVIII. (Two symbols representing) the waters 
of a marsh, one over the other, form Tui. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, (encourages) 
the conversation of friends and (the stimulus of) 
their (common) practice. 

i. 'The good fortune attached to the pleasure 
of (inward) harmony ' arises from there being nothing 
in the conduct (of the subject of the line) to awaken 
doubt. 

2. 'The good fortune attached to the pleasure 
arising from (inward sincerity)' is due to the confi- 
dence felt in the object (of the subject of the line). 

3. ' The evil predicated of one's bringing around 
himself whatever can give pleasure' is shown by 
the inappropriateness of the place (of the line). 

4. ' The joy in connexion with (the subject of) 
the fourth line, undivided,' is due to the happiness 
(which he will produce). 

5. 'He trusts in one who would injure him:' — 
his place is that which is correct and appropriate. 

6. ' The topmost line, divided, shows the pleasure 
(of its subject) in leading and attracting others :' — 
his (virtue) is not yet brilliant. 

What is said in paragraph 6 proceeds on a different view of the 
Text from that which I have followed. 

LVIII. The application of the Great Symbolism here will recall 
to many readers the Hebrew maxims in Proverbs xxvii. 17, 19. The 
sentiment of it, however, does not readily fit in to the teaching of 
the hexagram as set forth in the Text. 

There is nothing in the conduct of the subject of line 1 to awaken 
suspicion. He has as yet taken no action ; but it was not neces- 
sary to say anything like this about the subject of line 2, his central 
position being an assurance that he would never do anything of a 
doubtful character. 
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LIX. (The trigram representing) water and that 
for wind moving above the water form Hwan. 
The ancient kings, in accordance with this, presented 
offerings to God and established the ancestral temple. 

1. ' The good fortune attached to the first line, 
divided,' is due to the natural course (pursued by its 
subject). 

2. 'Amidst the prevailing dispersion, he hurries 
to his contrivance (for security) :' — he gets what he 
desires. 

3. ' He has no regard to his own person : ' — his 
aim is directed to what is external to himself. 

4. 'He scatters the (different) parties (in the 
state), and there is great good fortune:' — brilliant 
and great (are his virtue and service). 

5. ' The accumulations of the royal (granaries) are 
dispersed, and .there is no error:' — this is due to 
the correctness of the position. 

6. 'His bloody wounds are gone:' — he is far 
removed from the danger of injury. 

Line 3 should be strong, and the desire of pleasure which is the 
idea of the hexagram leads its weak subject to the course which is 
so emphatically condemned. 

Paragraph 5 is incomplete. Does the correctness and appropri- 
ateness of the position of the subject of the line afford any expla- 
nation of his trusting the subject of the weak line above, who would 
only injure him ? It ought to keep him on the contrary from doing 
so. The commentators have seen this, and say that the paragraph 
is intended by way of caution. 

The action of the hexagram should culminate and end in line 5. 
But the subject of it has not made brilliant attainment in the 
firmness and correctness by which the love of pleasure should be 
controlled. 

LIX. The 'in accordance with this' must be equivalent to — 'to 
remedy the state of things thus symbolised.' What follows certainly 
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LX. (The trigram representing) a lake, and above 
it that for water, form .ATieh. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, constructs his (methods of) 
numbering and measurement, and discusses (points 
of) virtue and conduct. 

i. 'He does not quit the courtyard outside his 
door :' — he knows when he has free course and 
when he is obstructed. 

2. ' He does not quit the courtyard inside his 
gate. There will be evil :' — he loses the time (for 
action) to an extreme degree. 

3. In 'the lamentation for not observing the 
(proper) regulations,' who should there be to blame ? 

4. ' The progress and success of the quiet and 
natural (attention) to all regulations' is due to the 
deference which accepts the ways of (the ruler) 
above. 

5. ' The good fortune arising from the regulations 
enacted sweetly and acceptably ' is due to (the line) 



amounts to this, that the ancient kings considered the services of 
(religion, sincerely and earnestly attended to, as calculated to counter- 
act the tendency to mutual alienation and selfishness in the minds 
of men. How they operated to have this beneficial effect we are 
not told. Nor is it easy to account for the extension of what is said 
in the Text about the establishment of the ancestral temple to the 
presentation also of offerings to God. Probably the writer had the 
same idea in his mind as in the Great Symbolism of hexagram 
16, q.v. 

'The natural course' pursued by the subject of line 1 is, pro- 
bably, that required by the time. 

' What the subject of line 2 desired' would be his success in 
counteracting the prevailing tendency to disunion. 

The view given of paragraph 5 is that propounded by ATu Hsi. 

For paragraph 6 see the note on line 6 under the Text. 
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occupying the place (of authority) and being in the 
centre. 

6. 'The regulations are severe and difficult. 
Even with firm correctness there will be evil :' — the 
course (indicated by the hexagram) is come to an 
end. 

LXI. (The trigram representing the waters of) 
a marsh and that for wind above it form Kung Fu. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, deli- 
berates about cases of litigation and delays (the 
infliction of) death. 

i. ' The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
resting (in himself). There will be good fortune :' — 
no change has yet come over his purpose. 

2. ' Her young ones respond to her:' — from the 
(common) wish of the inmost heart. 

3. ' Now he beats his drum, and now he leaves 
off:' — the position (of the line) is the appropriate 
one for it. 

LX. Various explanations of the Great Symbolism have been 
attempted. E. g., ATAang-jze says : — ' The water which a lake or 
marsh will contain is limited to a certain quantity. If the water 
flowing in exceed that, it overflows. This gives us the idea of 
A'ieh.' What is found on the application of it is to my mind equally 
unsatisfactory. 

The subject of line 1 knows when he might have free course and 
when he is obstructed, and acts accordingly. He is regulated by a 
consideration of the time. 

The subject of line 1 ought not to act, and he is still. The sub- 
ject of line 2 ought to act, and he also is still. The error and the 
effect of it are great. 

The subject of line 3 shows by his lamentation how he blames 
himself. 

The other three paragraphs are sufficiently explained in what is 
said on the Text. 
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4. 'A horse the fellow of which disappears:' — 
he breaks from his (former) companions, and mounts 
upwards. 

5. ' He is perfectly sincere, and links others to 
him in closest union :' — the place (of the line) is the 
correct and appropriate one. 

6. ' Chanticleer (tries to) mount to heaven :' — but 
how can (such an effort) continue long ? 

LXII. (The trigram representing) a hill and that 
for thunder above it form Hsiao Kwo. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, in his conduct 
exceeds in humility, in mourning exceeds in sorrow, 
and in his expenditure exceeds in economy. 

1. ' There is a bird flying (and ascending) till the 
result is evil:' — nothing can be done to avoid this 
issue. 

2. 'He does not attempt to reach his ruler :' — 

LXI. Dissatisfied with previous attempts to explain the Great 
Symbolism, the Khang-hst editors say: — 'The wind penetrates 
things. The grass and trees of the level ground are shaken and 
tossed by it ; the rocky valleys and caverns in their sides have it 
blowing round about them ; and it acts also on the depths of the 
collected waters, the cold of which disappears and the ice is melted 
before it. This is what makes it the emblem of that perfect sincerity 
which penetrates everywhere. The litigations of the people are like 
the deep and dark places of the earth. The kings examine with 
discrimination into all secret matters connected with them, even 
those which are here mentioned, till there is nothing that is not 
penetrated by their perfect sincerity.' But all this is greatly strained. 
The symbolism of the eight trigrams gets pretty well played out in 
the course of the 64 hexagrams. 

1. ' No change has come over the purpose:' — the sincerity, that 
is, perfect in itself and of itself, continues. 

2. One bond of loving regard unites the mother bird and her 
young ; so answers the heart of man to man. 
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a minister should not overpass the distance (be- 
tween his ruler and himself). 

3. 'Some in consequence find opportunity to 
assail and injure him. There will be evil:' — how 
great will it be! 

4. 'He meets the exigency (of his situation), with- 
out exceeding (the proper course) :' — (he does so), the 
position being inappropriate (for a strong line). 

' If he go forward, there will be peril, and he must 
be cautious:' — the result would be that his course 
would not be long pursued. 

« 

5. 'There are dense clouds, but no rain:' — (the 
line) is in too high a place. 

6. 'He does not meet the exigency (of his 
situation), and exceeds (his proper course) :' — (the 
position indicates) the habit of domineering. 

LXIII. (The trigram representing) fire and that 
for water above it form K\ 31. The superior 

LXII. The Khang-hsf editors endeavour to show the appro- 
priateness of the Great Symbolism in this way: — 'When thunder 
issues from the earth, the sound of it comes with a rush and is loud ; 
but when it reaches the top of a hill it has begun to die away and 
is small.' There is nothing in the Chinese about the hills being 
high ; and readers will only smile at the attempted explanation. The 
application of the symbolism, or rather of the idea of the hexagram, 
is good, and in entire accordance with what I have stated that idea 
to be. 

Nothing can be done to avoid the issue mentioned in paragraph 1 , 
for the subject of the line brings it on himself. 

Paragraph 2 deals only with the symbolism in the conclusion of 
what is stated under line 2. The writer takes the view which I have 
given on the Text. 

For paragraphs 3 and 4 see the notes on the Text. 

In line 5 the yin line is too high. If the line were yang, the 
auspice would be different. 
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man, in accordance with this, thinks of evil (that 
may come), and beforehand guards against it 

i. 'He drags back his wheel:' — as we may rightly 
judge, there will be no mistake. 

2. 'In seven days she will find it:' — for the course 
pursued is that indicated by the central position (of 
the line). 

3. ' He was three years in subduing it:' — enough 
to make him weary. 

4. 'He is on his guard all the day:' — he is in 
doubt about something. 

5. ' The slaughtering of an ox by the neighbour 
in the east is not equal to (the small sacrifice of) the 
neighbour in the west:' — because the time (in the 
latter case is more important and fit). 

'His sincerity receives the blessing:' — good for- 
tune comes on a great scale. 

6. 'His head is immersed ; the position is peril- 
ous:' — how could such a state continue long ? 

LXIV. (The trigram representing) water and 
that for fire above it form Wei 3i. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, carefully discriminates 
among (the qualities of) things, and the (different) 
positions they (naturally) occupy. 

1. 'His tail gets immersed:' — this is the very 
height of ignorance. 

LXIII. Water and fire coming together as here, fire under the 
water, each element occupies its proper place, and their interaction 
will be beneficial. Such is the common explanation of the Great 
Symbolism ; but the connexion between it and the application of 
it, which also is good in itself, is by no means clear. 

The notes on the different lines present nothing that has not been 
dealt with in the notes on the Text. 
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2. ' The second line, undivided, shows good for- 
tune arising from being firm and correct:' — it is 
in the central place, and the action of its subject 
thereby becomes correct. 

3. '(The state of things is) not yet remedied. 
Advancing will lead to evil:' — the place (of the line) 
is not that appropriate for it. 

4. ' By firm correctness there is good fortune, and 
cause for repentance disappears:' — the aim (of the 
subject of the line) is carried into effect. 

5. '(We see) the brightness of a superior man:' — 
the diffusion of that brightness tends to good 
fortune. 

6. 'He drinks and gets his head immersed:' — 
he does not know how to submit to the (proper) 
regulations. 

LX1V. In this last hexagram we have water below and fire above, 
so that the two cannot act on each other, and the Symbolism may 
represent the unregulated condition of general affairs, the different 
classes of society not harmonising nor acting together. The appli- 
cation follows naturally. 

Kb Hst and others suspect an error in the text of paragraph 1 ; 
yet a tolerable meaning comes from it as it stands. 

The Khang-hst editors observe on paragraph 2 that an undivided 
line in the second place, and a divided line in the fifth place, are 
both incorrect, and yet it is often said of them that with firm cor- 
rectness in their subjects there will be good fortune ; — such is the 
virtue of the central position. This principle is at last clearly enun- 
ciated in this paragraph. 

ATAang-jze says : — ' The subject of line 4 has the ability which the 
time requires, and possesses also a firm solidity. He can carry out 
therefore his purpose. There will be good fortune, and all cause 
for repentance will disappear. The smiting of the demon region 
was the highest example of firm correctness.' 

Both the symbols in paragraph 6 indicate a want of caution, and 
an unwillingness to submit one's impulses to the regulation of reason 
and prudence. 
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The Great Appendix. Section I. 

Chapter I. i. Heaven is lofty and honourable; 
earth is low. (Their symbols), A^ien and Khwan, 
(with their respective meanings), were determined 
(in accordance with this). 

Things low and high appear displayed in a similar 
relation. The (upper and lower trigrams, and the 
relative position of individual lines, as) noble and 
mean, had their places assigned accordingly. 

Movement and rest are the regular qualities (of 
their respective subjects). Hence comes the definite 
distinction (of the several lines) as the strong and 
the weak. 

(Affairs) are arranged together according to their 
tendencies, and things are divided according to their 
classes. Hence were produced (the interpretations 
in the Yt, concerning) what is good [or lucky] and 
evil [or unlucky]. 

In the heavens there are the (different) figures 
there completed, and on the earth there are the 
(different) bodies there formed. (Corresponding to 
them) wefe'lffhe changes and transformations exhi- 
bited (in the Yi). 

2. After this fashion a strong and a weak line 
were manipulated together (till there were the eight 
trigrams), and those eight trigrams were added, each 
to itself and to all the others, (till the sixty-four 
hexagrams were formed). 
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3. We have the exciting forces of thunder and 
lightning; the fertilising influences of wind and rain; 
and the revolutions of the sun and moon, which give 
rise to cold and warmth. 

4. The attributes expressed by Khizn constitute 
the male; those expressed by Khwan constitute 
the female. 

5. A^ien (symbolises Heaven, which) directs the 
great beginnings of things ; Khwan (symbolises 
Earth, which) gives to them their completion. 

6. It is by the ease with which it proceeds that 
Khicn directs (as it does), and by its unhesitating 
response that Khwan exhibits such ability. 

7. (He who attains to this) ease (of Heaven) will 
be easily understood, and (he who attains to this) 
freedom from laborious effort (of the Earth) will be 
easily followed. He who is easily understood will 
have adherents, and he who is easily followed will 
achieve success. He who has" adherents can con- 
tinue long, and he who achieves success can become 
great. To be able to continue long shows the 
virtue of the wise and able man; to be able to 
become great is the heritage he will acquire. 

8. With the attainment of such ease and such 
freedom from laborious effort, the mastery is got of 
all principles under the sky. With the attainment 
of that mastery, (the sage) makes good his position 
in the middle (between heaven and earth). 



Chapter I is an attempt to show the correspondency between the 
phenomena of external nature ever changing, and the figures of the 
Yt King ever varying. The first four paragraphs, it is said, show, 
from the phenomena of production and transformation in external 
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Chapter II. 9. The sages set forth the diagrams, 
inspected the emblems contained in them, and 
appended their explanations ; — in this way the good 
fortune and bad (indicated by them) were made 
clear. 

10. The strong and the weak (lines) displace each 
other, and produce the changes and transformations 
(in the figures). 

11. Therefore the good fortune and evil (men- 
tioned in the explanations) are the indications of the 
right and wrong (in men's conduct of affairs), and 
the repentance . and regret (similarly mentioned) are 
the indications of their sorrow and anxiety. 



nature, the principles on which the figures of the Yt were made. 
The fifth and sixth paragraphs show, particularly, how the attri- 
butes represented by the figures ./Oien and Khwan are to be 
found in (the operations of) heaven and earth. The last two para- 
graphs show both those attributes embodied or realised in man. 
The realisation takes place, indeed, fully only in the sage or the 
ideal man, who thus becomes the pattern for all men. 

In paragraph 3 we have five of the six derivative Di- 
grams ; — the six ' children,' according to the nomenclature of the 
Wan arrangement. 'Thunder' stands for £an ( ^ = == ). 'light- 
ning' for It ( — — ) r 'wind' for s*un ( ), and 'rain' for 
khan ( ~"Z3 - 'The sun,' however, is also an emblem of It, 
and 'the moon' one of kan (^—~~), generally said to represent 
'mountains,' while tui ( ~~ ~~ ). representing 'collections of 
water,' has no place in the enumeration. ATu Hst says that in 
paragraph 3 we have the natural changes seen in the phenomena 
of the sky, while in 4 we have such changes as find body and 
figure on the earth. 

Paragraphs 5 and 6 have both been misunderstood from neglect 
of the peculiar meaning of the character £ih ( £fy ), and from 
taking it in its common acceptation of 'knowing.' Both com- 
mentaries and dictionaries point out that it is here used in the 
sense of * directing,' ' presiding over.' In paragraph 7, however, it 
resumes its ordinary significancy. 
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12. The changes and transformations (of the lines) 
are the emblems of the advance and retrogression 
(of the vital force in nature). Thus what we call 
the strong and the weak (lines) become the emblems 
of day and night. The movements which take 
place in the six places (of the hexagram) show the 
course of the three extremes (i. e. of the three 
Powers in their perfect operation). 

13. Therefore what the superior man rests in, in 
whatever position he is placed, is the order shown 
in the Yi; and the study which gives him the 
greatest pleasure is that of the explanations of the 
several lines. 

14. Therefore the superior man, when living 
quietly, contemplates the emblems and studies the 
explanations of them ; when initiating any move- 
ment, he contemplates the changes (that are made 
in divining), and studies the prognostications from 
them. Thus ' is help extended to him from Heaven; 
there will be good fortune, and advantage in every 
movement.' 

Chapter II, paragraphs 9-14, is divided into two parts. The 
former contains paragraphs 9-12, and tells us how the sages, king 
Wan and the duke of A"au, proceeded in making the Yt, so that 
the good fortune and bad of men's courses should be indicated by 
it in harmony with right and wrong, and the processes of nature. 
Paragraphs 13, 14 form the second part, and speak of the study of 
the Yt by the superior man, desirous of doing what is right and 
increasing his knowledge, and the advantages flowing from it. 

I can follow to some extent the first two statements of para- 
graph 12, so far as the ideas of the writer are concerned, though 
asserting any correspondence between the changes of the lines of 
the diagrams, and the operations of external nature, as in the suc- 
cession of day and night, is merely an amusement of the fancy. I 
all but fail, however, to grasp the idea in the last statement. In the 
Ingram, the first line represents earth ; the second, man ; and the 
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Chapter. III. 15. The Thwan speak of the em- 
blematic figures (of the complete diagrams). The 
Yao speak of the changes (taking place in the 
several lines). 

16. The expressions about good fortune or bad 
are used with reference to (the figures and lines, as) 
being right or wrong (according to the conditions of 
time and place); those about repentance or regret 
refer to small faults (in the satisfying those con- 
ditions) ; when it is said ' there will be no error,' or 
' no blame,' there is reference to (the subject) 
repairing an error by what is good. 

1 7. Therefore the distinction of (the upper and 
lower trigrams and of the individual lines) as noble 
or mean is decided by the (relative) position (of the 
lines) ; the regulations of small and great are found 
in the diagrams, and the discriminations of good 
and bad fortune appear in the (subjoined) ex- 
planations. 

18. Anxiety against (having occasion for) re- 
pentance or regret should be felt at the boundary 
line (between good and evil). The stirring up the 
thought of (securing that there shall be) no blame 
arises from (the feeling of) repentance. 



third, heaven; in the hexagram, the first and second lines are 
assigned to earth ; the third and fourth, to man ; and the fifth and 
sixth, to heaven. These are the three Powers, and each Power 
has ' a Grand Extreme,' where its nature and operation are seen 
in their highest ideal. This is to some extent conceivable ; but 
when I try to follow our author, and find an analogy between the 
course of these extremes and the movements in the places of the 
diagrams, I have no clue by which to trace my way. For the con- 
cluding sentence of paragraph 14 see the duke of Alu on the last 
line of hexagram 14. 
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19. Thus of the diagrams some are small, and 
some are great; and of the explanations some are 
startling, and some are unexciting. Every one of 
those explanations has reference to the tendencies 
(indicated by the symbols). 

Chapter IV. 20. The Yl was made on a principle 
of accordance with heaven and earth, and shows us 
therefore, without rent or confusion, the course (of 
things) in heaven and earth. 

21. (The sage), in accordance with (the Yl), 
looking up, contemplates the brilliant phenomena of 
the heavens, and, looking down, examines the defi- 
nite arrangements of the earth ; — thus he knows the 
causes of darkness (or, what is obscure) and light 
(or, what is bright). He traces things to their be- 
ginning, and follows them to their end; — thus he 
knows what can be said about death and life. (He 



Chapter III, paragraphs 15-19, gives additional information 
about the constituent parts of the Yl, that is, the Text of the classic 
as we have it from king Wan and his son. The imperial editors 
say that it expands the meaning of the fourth paragraph, the third 
of chapter a. It does do so, but this account hardly covers all 
its contents. 

To understand the names ' small and great,' as used of the dia- 
grams in paragraphs 17 and 19, it should be noted that hexagrams 
to which the divided or yin line gives their character are termed 
'small,' and those where the undivided or yang line rules are 

called 'great.' K&m (44, ), Thun (33, :), and Phei 

(12, — ) are instances of the former class; Fu(24. = = ). 

Lin (19, = = ), and Th&i (n, == =j ) of the other. 

It is observed by 3hii JCAing (early in the Ming dynasty) that the 
terms ' diagrams ' and ' explanations ' must be understood not only 
of the whole figures but also as embracing the several lines, 
[16] A a 
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perceives how the union of) essence and breath form 
things, and the (disappearance or) wandering away 
of the soul produces the change (of their constitu- 
tion); — thus he knows the characteristics of the 
anima and animus. 

22. There is a similarity between him and heaven 
and earth, and hence there is no contrariety in him 
to them. His knowledge embraces all things, and 
his course is (intended to be) helpful to all under 
the sky; — and hence he falls into no error. He acts 
according to the exigency of circumstances without 
being carried away by their current ; he rejoices in 
Heaven and knows its ordinations; — and hence he 
has no anxieties. He rests in his own (present) 
position, and cherishes (the spirit of) generous 
benevolence; — and hence he can love (without 
reserve). 

23. (Through the Yi), he comprehends as in a 
mould or enclosure the transformations of heaven 
and earth without any error; by an ever-varying 
adaptation he completes (the nature of) all things 
without exception ; he penetrates to a knowledge of 
the course of day and night (and all other connected 
phenomena); — it is thus that his operation is spirit- 
like, unconditioned by place, while the changes 
which he produces are not restricted to any form. 



Chapter IV, paragraphs 20-23, i s intended still more to exalt the 
Y t, and seems to say that the sage by means of it can make an exhaus- 
tive study of all principles and of human nature, till he attains to the 
knowledge of the ordinances of Heaven. Such is the account of the 
chapter given by A'u Hsl ; but the second character in paragraph 
2i must be understood in the signification which it has in all the 
sixty-four sentences which explain the emblematic structure of the 
hexagrams, as='in accordance with ' and not 'by means of.' The 
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Chapter V. 24. The successive movement of the 
inactive and active operations constitutes what is 
called the course (of things). 



imperial editors append to their statement of A^u's account, that it 
must be borne in mind that the sages had not to wait till the Yt 
was made to conduct their exhaustive study. They had done that 
before, and the Yf may be considered as a talk on the results, 
drawn out in its own peculiar style. It holds the mirror up to 
nature ; but its authors knew nature before they made it. 

In paragraph 21, 'the brilliant phenomena of the heavens' are 
the various shining bodies of the sky, with their rising and setting; 
' the definite arrangements of the earth ' are the different situations 
of its parts according to the points of the compass, and its surface 
as diversified by mountain and valley; and by the study of these 
the causes of day and night are known as being the expansion and 
contraction of the elementary ether. The same thing produces 
the facts of birth or life and death. 

3ing, which I have translated 'essence,' denotes the more 
subtle and pure part of matter, and belongs to the grosser form of 
the elementary ether ; kh\, or ' spirit,' is the breath, still material, 
but purer than the jing, and belongs to the finer, and more active 
form of the ether. Here kh\ is 'the breath of life.' In the hwun 
or 'soul (animus),' the kh\ predominates, and the jing in the 
pho or animal soul. At death the hwun wanders away, ascending, 
and the pho descends and is changed into a ghostly shade. So did 
the ancient Chinese grope their way from material things to the 
concept and representation of what was immaterial. 

For my 'characteristics of the anima and animus,' Dr. Med- 
hurst rendered 'the circumstances and conditions of the Kwei 
Shans' (Theology of the Chinese, pp. 10-1 a); but he observes that 
' the Kwei Shans in the passage are evidently the expanding and 
contracting principles of human life.' The kwei shans are brought 
about by the dissolution of the human frame, and consist of the 
expanding and ascending shan, which rambles about in space, and 
of the contracted and shrivelled kwei, which reverts to earth and 
nonentity. It is difficult to express one's self clearly on a subject 
treated so briefly and enigmatically in the text. 

We must understand that the subject of the predicates in this 
and the next two paragraphs is 'the sage,' who has endeavoured to 
give a transcript of his views and doings in the Yf. The character, 

A a 2 
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25. That which ensues as the result (of their 
movement) is goodness ; that which shows it in its 
completeness is the natures (of men and things). 

26. The benevolent see it and call it benevolence. 
The wise see it and call it wisdom. The common 
people, acting daily according to it, yet have no 
knowledge of it Thus it is that the course (of 
things), as seen by the superior man, is seen by 
few. 

27. It is manifested in the benevolence (of its 
operations), and (then again) it conceals and stores 
up its resources. It gives their stimulus to all 
things, without having the same anxieties that pos- 
sess the sage. Complete is its abundant virtue and 
the greatness of its stores ! 

28. Its rich possessions is what is intended by 
'the greatness of its stores;' the daily renovation 
which it produces is what is meant by ' the abun- 
dance of its virtue.' 

29. Production and reproduction is what is called 
(the prdcess of) change. 

30. The formation of the semblances (shadowy 
forms of things) is what we attribute to JCMen ; the 
giving to them their specific forms is what we attri- 
bute to Khwan. 

3 1 . The exhaustive use of the numbers (that turn 



which I have translated by 'spirit-like ' in paragraph 23, is different 
from kh\ in paragraph 21. It is sh an, a character of the phonetic 
class, while its primary material signification has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 'The Chinese,' says P. Regis (vol. ii. p. 445), 
' use it in naming the soul, true angels, and the genii of idola- 
ters ; and the Christian Chinese use it when they speak of God, of 
the Holy Spirit, of angels, and of the soul of man. For what else 
could they do?' 
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up in manipulating the stalks), and (thereby) knowing 
(the character of) coming events, is what we call 
prognosticating ; the comprehension of the changes 
(indicated leads us to) what we call the business (to 
be done). 

32. That which is unfathomable in (the move- 
ment of) the inactive and active operations is (the 
presence of a) spiritual (power). 

Chapter V, paragraphs 34-32, still shows us the Yf fashioned 
so as to give a picture of the phenomena of the external universe ; 
but the writer dwells more on the latter, and the different para- 
graphs give an interesting view of his ideas on the subject. He 
supposes a constant change from rest to movement and from 
movement to rest, through which all things -are formed, now still, 
now in motion, now expanding, now contracting. It is customary 
to speak of two forms of an original ether as the two elementary 
principles, but they are really one and the same ether, in a twofold 
condition, with a twofold action. By their successive movement 
the phenomena of existence are produced, — what I have called 
'the course (of things)' in paragraph 24. It is attempted, however, 
by many native scholars and by some sinologists, to give to tdo, 
the last character in that paragraph, the meaning of ' reason,' that 
which intelligently guides and directs the movements of the two 
■elements. But this view is not in harmony with the scope of the 
chapter, nor can the characters be fairly construed so as to justify 
such an interpretation. 

The imperial editors say that the germ of the Mencian doctrine 
about the goodness of human nature is in paragraph 25 ; but it 
says more widely, that ' every creature is good,' according to its 
ideal as from the plastic yin and yang. But few, the next para- 
graph tells us, can understand the measure of this goodness. 

'The benevolent operations' in the course of things in para- 
graph 27 are illustrated from the phenomena of growth and beauty 
in spring and summer ; and the cessation of these in autumn and 
winter may be called ' a concealing and storing them up.' 

Paragraph 29 seems to state the origin of the name Yt as 
applied to the book, the Yt King. 

In paragraph 30 the names Kh'xen and Kb. wan take the place 
of yin and yang, as used in paragraphs 24 and 32. In Kh'\cn, 
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Chapter VI. 33. Yes, wide is the Yl and great! 
If we speak of it in its farthest reaching, no limit 
can be set to it ; if we speak of it with reference to 
what is near at hand, (its lessons are) still and 
correct ; if we speak of it in connexion with all 
between heaven and earth, it embraces all. 

34. There is A'^ien. In its (individual) stillness 
it is self-absorbed ; when exerting its motive power 
it goes straight forward ; and thus it is that its pro- 
ductive action is on a grand scale. There is Khwan. 
In its (individual) stillness, it is self-collected and 
capacious ; when exerting its motive power, it de- 
velopes its resources, and thus its productive action 
is on a wide scale. 

35. In its breadth and greatness, (the Yl) corre- 

the symbol of heaven, every one of its three lines is undivided ; it 
is the concentration of the yang faculty; so Khwan, the symbol 
of the earth, is the concentration of the yin. The critics them- 
selves call attention to the equivalence of the symbolic names here 
given to yin and yang. The connexion of the two is necessary 
to the production of any one substantial thing. The yang origin- 
ates a shadowy outline which the yin fills up with a definite sub- 
stance. So actually in nature Heaven (A'Aien) and Earth (Khwan) 
operate together in the production of all material things and 
beings. 

The 'numbers,' mentioned in paragraph 31, are not all or any 
numbers generally, but 7, 8, 9, 6, those assigned to the four 'em- 
blematic figures,' that grow out of the undivided and divided lines, 
and by means of which the hexagrams are made up in divination. 
The ' future or coming events ' which are prognosticated are not 
particular events, which the diviner has not already forecast, but the 
character of events or courses of actions already contemplated, as 
good or evil, lucky or unlucky, in their issue. 

The best commentary on paragraph 32 is supplied by paragraphs 
8-10 of Appendix VI. The 'Spirit' is that of 'God;' and this 
settles the meaning of tSo in paragraph 24, as being the course of 
nature, in which, according to the author, 'God worketh all in all.' 
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sponds to heaven and earth ; in its ever-recurring 
changes, it corresponds to the four seasons ; in its 
mention of the bright or active, and the dark or 
inactive operation, it corresponds to the sun and 
moon ; and the excellence seen in the ease and ready 
response (of its various operations) corresponds to 
the perfect operations (presented to us in the pheno- 
mena of nature). 

Chapter VII. 36. The Master said : — ' Is not the 
Yl a perfect book ?' It was by the Yt that the 
sages exalted their virtue, and enlarged their sphere 
of occupation. Their wisdom was high, and their 
rules of conduct were solid. That loftiness was 
after the pattern of heaven ; that solidity^after the 
pattern of earth. /r%S5- ^ L ' 5 Ha /> % 

7 ' ' ''"ill.' V/- 

Chapter VI, paragraphs 33-35, goes on further No yatejwate' ?he v 
Yi as holding up the mirror to nature in all its operaifJTrsiiihtJR^ V**'. 
its widest extent. The grandiloquent language, however, amounts ~" 
only to this, that, when we have made ourselves acquainted with 
the phenomena of nature, we can, with a heated fancy, see some 
analogy to them in the changes of the diagrams and lines of the 
Yi book. 

Khitn and Khwan must be taken as the same names are 
understood in paragraph 30 above. 

' The Y!,' with which paragraph 33 begins, must be understood 
also at the commencement of paragraph 35. The character which 
I have translated by 'corresponds' throughout this last chapter, 
should not, it is observed, have stress laid upon it. A'u Hst says 
that it is simply equal to the ' there is a similarity ' of paragraph 
22. 'The bright or active element' and 'the dark or inactive' 
are in the original, ' the yang and the yin.' The correspondence 
predicated between them and the sun and moon, the brightness 
and warmth of the one, and the paleness and coldness of the 
other, shows us how those names arose, and that it is foreign to 
the original concept of them to call them ' the male and female 
principles:' — with the last clause compare paragraphs 6-8. 
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37. Heaven and earth having their positions as 
assigned to them, the changes (of nature) take place 
between them. The nature (of man) having been 
completed, and being continually preserved, it is 
the gate of all good courses and righteousness. 

Chapter VIII. 38. The sage was able to survey 
all the complex phenomena under the sky. He 
then considered in his mind how they could be 
figured, and (by means of the diagrams) represented 
their material forms and their character. Hence 
these (diagrams) are denominated Semblances (or 
emblematic figures, the Hsiang). 

39. A (later) sage was able to survey the motive 
influences working all under the sky. He contem- 
plated them in their common action and special 
nature, in order to bring out the standard and 
proper tendency of each. He then appended his 

Chapter VII, paragraphs 36, 37, is understood to set forth how 
the sages embodied the teachings of the Yi in their character and 
conduct. But when it is said that ' it was by the Yl that they 
exalted their virtue and enlarged their sphere of occupation,' the 
meaning can only be that what they did in these directions was in 
harmony with the principles which they endeavoured to set forth 
in the symbols of the Yf. 

' Their rules of conduct were solid,' in paragraph 36, is, literally, 
' their rules were low.' To the height of heaven reached by the 
wisdom of the sages, the author opposes the low-lying earth, 
between which and their substantial practices and virtues he dis- 
covered some analogy. 

It will be seen that the chapter commences with ' The Master 
said.' iTu Hsi observes that 'as the Ten Appendixes were all 
made by the Master, these words are out of place, and that he 
conjectures that wherever they occur here and elsewhere, they 
were added after the sage's time.' Their occurrence very seri- 
ously affects the question of the authorship of the Appendixes, 
which I have discussed in the Introduction, pages 28-31. 
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explanation (to each line of the diagrams), to deter- 
mine the good or evil indicated by it. Hence those 
(lines with their explanations) are denominated Imi- 
tations (the Yao). 

40. (The diagrams) speak of the most complex 
phenomena under the sky, and yet there is nothing 
in them that need awaken dislike ; the explanations 
of the lines speak of the subtlest movements under 
the sky, and yet there is nothing in them to produce 
confusion. 

41. (A learner) will consider what is said (under 
the diagrams), and then speak ; he will deliberate 
on what is said (in the explanations of the lines), and 
then move. By such consideration and deliberations 
he will be able to make all the changes which he 
undertakes successful. 

42. 'Here hid, retired, cries out the crane; 

Her young's responsive cry sounds there. 
Of spirits good I drain this cup ; 
With thee a cup I'll freely share.' 

The Master said : — ' The superior man occupies 
his apartment and sends forth his words. If they 
be good, they will be responded to at a distance of 
more than a thousand li ; — how much more will they 
be so in the nearer circle ! He occupies his apart- 
ment and sends forth his words. If they be evil, 
they will awaken opposition at a distance of more 
than a thousand 11 ; — how much more will they do 
so in the nearer circle! Words issue from one's 
person, and proceed to affect the people. Actions 
proceed from what is near, and their effects are seen 
at a distance. Words and actions are the hinge and 
spring of the superior man. The movement of that 
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hinge and spring determines glory or disgrace. His 
words and actions move heaven and earth ; — may he 
be careless in regard to them?' 

43. ' (The representative of) the union of men first 
cries out and weeps, and afterwards laughs.' The 
Master said, on this :— 

' The ways of good men (different seem). 
This in a public office toils; 
That in his home the time beguiles. 
One man his lips with silence seals; 
Another all his mind reveals. 
But when two men are one in heart, 
Not iron bolts keep them apart; 
The words they in their union use, 
Fragrance like orchid plants diffuse.' 

44. ' The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
placing mats of the white grass beneath what he 
sets on the ground.' The Master said : — ' To place 
the things on the ground might be considered suf- 
ficient; but when he places beneath them mats 
of the white grass, what occasion for blame can 
there be ? Such a course shows the height of care- 
fulness. The white grass is a trivial thing, but, 
through the use made of it, it may become impor- 
tant. He who goes forward using such careful art 
will not fall into any error.' 

45. ' A superior man toiling laboriously and yet 
humble! He will bring things to an end, and with 
good fortune.' The Master said on this: — 'He 
toils with success, but does not boast of it; he 
achieves merit, but takes no virtue to himself from 
it; — this is the height of generous goodness, and 
speaks of the man who with (great) merit yet places 
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himself below others. He wishes his virtue to be 
more and more complete, and in his intercourse with 
others to be more and more respectful; — he who 
is so humble, carrying his respectfulness to the 
utmost, will be able to preserve himself in his 
position.' 

46. ' The dragon (is seen) beyond his proper 
haunts ; there will be occasion for repentance.' The 
Master said on this : — ' He is noble, but is not in 
his correct place ; he is on high, but there are no 
people to acknowledge him ; there is a man of virtue 
and ability below, but he will not assist him. Hence 
whatever movement he may make will give occasion 
for repentance.' 

47. ' He does not quit the courtyard before his 
door; — there will be no occasion for blame.' The 
Master said on this : — ' When disorder arises, it will 
be found that (ill-advised) speech was the stepping- 
stone to it. If a ruler do not keep secret (his 
deliberations with his minister), he will lose that 
minister. If a minister do not keep secret (his 
deliberations with his ruler), he will lose his life. 
If (important) matters in the germ be not kept 
secret, that will be injurious to their accomplishment. 
Therefore the superior man is careful to maintain 
secrecy, and does not allow himself to speak.' 

48. The Master said : — ' The makers of the Yi may 
be said to have known (the philosophy of) robbery. 
The Yi says, "He is a burden-bearer, and yet rides 
in a carriage, thereby exciting robbers to attack 
him." Burden-bearing is the business of a small 
man. A carriage is the vehicle of a gentleman. 
When a small man rides in the vehicle of a gentle- 
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man, robbers will think of taking it from him. 
(When one is) insolent to those above him, and 
oppressive to those below, robbers will wish to 
attack him. Careless laying up of things excites 
to robbery, (as a woman's) adorning of herself 
excites to lust. What the Yi says about the burden- 
bearer's riding in a carriage, and exciting robbers 
to attack him, (shows how) robbery is called out.' 

Chapter VIII, paragraphs 38-48. In the first two paragraphs 
here we have an account of the formation of the diagrams, and of 
the explanation of the whole hexagrams and of the individual 
lines. 'The sage' in paragraph 38 is intended presumably of 
Fu-hsi ; but we cannot say, from it, whether the writer thought of 
him as having formed only the eight trigrams, or all the sixty-four 
hexagrams. In the diagrams, however, we have semblances, or 
representations, of the phenomena of nature, even the most com- 
plex, and hard to be disentangled. Paragraph 39 goes on to 
speak of the explanation more especially of the individual lines, by 
the duke of A'au, as symbolical of good luck or evil, as they turned 
up in the processes of divination. 

Paragraph 40 declares the usableness (so to speak) of the dia- 
grams and the explanations of them; and 41 shows us how a 
learner or consulter of the Yt would actually proceed in using it. 

In paragraphs 42-48 we have the words of Confucius on seven 
lines in so many hexagrams, or "rather his amplification of the 
words of the duke of Aau's explanations of their symbolism. The 
lines are 2 of hexagram 61 ; 5 of 13 ; 1 of 28 ; 3 of 15 ; 6 of 1 ; 
1 of 60 ; and 3 of 40. What Confucius says is not without in- 
terest, but does not make the principles on which the Yi was 
made any clearer to us. It shows how his object was to turn the 
symbolism that he found to a moral or ethical account ; and no 
doubt he could have varied the symbolism, if he had been inclined 
to do so. 

I have spoken in the preceding chapter of the difficulty which 
the phrase 'The Master said ' presents to our accepting the Ap- 
pendix as from the hand of Confucius himself. But his words in 
paragraph 43 are in rhyme. He did not speak so. If he rhymed 
his explanation of the symbolism of the line that is the ground- 
work of that paragraph, why did he ,not rhyme his explanations of 
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Chapter IX. 49. To heaven belongs (the num- 
ber) 1 ; to earth, 2 ; to heaven, 3 ; to earth, 4 ; to 
heaven, 5 ; to earth, 6 ; to heaven, 7 ; to earth, 8 ; 
to heaven, 9 ; to earth, 10. 

50. The numbers belonging to heaven are five, 
and those belonging to earth are (also) five. The 
numbers of these two series correspond to each 
other (in their fixed positions), and each one has 
another that may be considered its mate. The 
heavenly numbers amount to 25, and the earthly to 
30. The numbers of heaven and earth together 
amount to 55. It is by these that the changes and 
transformations are effected, and the spirit-like 
agencies kept in movement. 

51. The numbers of the Great Expansion, (multi- 
plied together), make 50, of which (only) 49 are 
used (in divination). (The stalks representing these) 
are divided into two heaps to represent the two 
(emblematic lines, or heaven and earth). One is 
then taken (from the heap on the right), and placed 
(between the little finger of the left hand and the 
next), that there may thus be symbolised the three 
(powers of heaven, earth, and man). (The heaps 
on both sides) are manipulated by fours to repre- 
sent the four seasons ; and then the remainders are 
returned, and placed (between) the two middle fingers 
of the left hand, to represent the intercalary month. 
In five years there are two intercalations, and there- 
fore there are two operations; and afterwards the 
whole process is repeated. 

52. The numbers (required) for A'^ien (or the 

the other lines ? To answer these questions categorically is beyond 
our power. The facts that suggest them increase the difficulty in 
ascribing this and the other additions to the Yt to the later sage. 
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undivided line) amount to 216; those for Khwan 
(or the divided line), to 144. Together they are 
360, corresponding to the days of the year. 

53. The number produced by the lines in the 
two parts (of the Yi) amount to 11,520, correspond- 
ing to the number of all things. 

54. Therefore by means of the four operations 
is the Yi completed. It takes 18 changes to form 
a hexagram. 

55. (The formation of) the eight trigrams consti- 
tutes the small completion (of the Yi). 

56. If we led on the diagrams and expanded 
them, if we prolonged each by the addition of the 
proper lines, then all events possible under the sky 
might have their representation. 

57. (The diagrams) make manifest (by their ap- 
pended explanations), the ways (of good and ill 
fortune), and show virtuous actions in their spiritual 
relations. In this way, by consulting them, we may 
receive an answer (to our doubts), and we may also 
by means of them assist the spiritual (power in its 
agency in nature and providence). 

58. The Master said: — ' He who knows the method 
of change and transformation may be said to know 
what is done by that spiritual (power).' 



Chapter IX, paragraphs 49-58, is of a different character from 
any of the preceding, and treats, unsatisfactorily, of the use of 
numbers in connexion with the figure of the Yi and the practice 
of divination. 

In the Thang edition of the Yt, published in the seventh century, 
paragraph 49 is the first of the eleventh chapter according to the 
arrangement now followed. -Oang-jze restored it to its present 
place, which it occupied, as has been proved, during the Han 
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Chapter X. 59. In the Yi there are four things 
characteristic of the way of the sages. We should 
set the highest value on its explanations to guide 



dynasty, and to which it properly belongs. It and the next para- 
graph should be taken together, and are distinct from what fol- 
lows, though the Thang edition is further confused in placing 5 1 
before 50. 

In 49 and 50 ' heaven ' and ' earth ' are used as we have seen 
Khicn and Khwan are in paragraphs 30 and 34. Odd num- 
bers belong to the strong or undivided line, which is symbolical of 
the active operation in nature, and the even numbers to the weak 
or divided line, symbolical of its inaction. The phraseology of 
the paragraphs, however, can only be understood by a reference to 
' the river map,' which has been given in the Introduction, pages 

15. i<>- 

The map, as it appeared on the back of ' the dragon-horse,' con- 
sisted of so many circles, and so many dark circular markings, the 
former, it was assumed, being of the yang character, and the 
latter of the yin. Fu-hst for the circle substituted the strong or 

undivided line ( ), and for the dark markings the weak or 

divided ( ). It will be seen that the yang symbols are the 

*> 3> 5> 1 an d 9 circles, and the yin are the 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 cir- 
cular markings, which is the pictorial delineation of paragraph 49. 
The only thing to be said upon it is that the arrangement of the 
five circles and ten circular markings is peculiar, and evidently 
devised ' for a purpose.' So far, however, as we know, no figure 
of the map was attempted till after the beginning of our twelfth 
century. 

The same figure is supposed to illustrate what is said in para- 
graph 50 : ' The numbers of the two series correspond to each 
other in their fixed positions.' 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 certainly front 
each other, and perhaps 5 and 6 ; but 7 and 8, and 9 and 10 do 
not do so in the same way. It is said also that ' each has another 
that may be considered its mate.' So it is with 1 and 6, 2 and 7, 
3 and 8, 4 and 9, but hardly with 5 and 10. Further, 1 + 3+5 
+ 7 + 9 = 25; 2 + 4 + 6 + 8+10 = 30; and 25 + 30 = 55; all of 
which points are stated. 

The last statement in the paragraph, however, derives no illus- 
tration, so far as I can see, from the figure. How can the num- 
bers effect the things that are predicated of them? There is a 
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us in speaking ; on its changes for (the initiation of) 
our movements ; on its emblematic figures for (defi- 
nite action as in) the construction of implements; 



jargon indeed about the formation of the five elements, but in 
order to make it appear not reasonable, but capable of being 
related, writers call in ' the Lo writing ' to the aid of ' the Ho map ;' 
and 'the five elements' is a division of the constituents of material 
things, which is foreign to the Yt. 

Paragraph 51 is intended to describe the process of divination 
in manipulating the stalks, but the description is confused by intro- 
ducing into it the four seasons and the subject of intercalation, so 
as to be very difficult to understand. 

In the middle of the Ho map are the five circles symbolical of 
heaven and the ten dark terrestrial markings (five above and five 
below the others). These multiplied together give fifty, which form 
' the great expansion.' But 50 divining stalks or slips, when 
divided, give either two odd numbers or two even ; and therefore 
one was put on one side. The remaining 49, however divided, 
were sure to give two parcels of stalks, one containing an even 
number of stalks, and the other an odd, and so might be said fan- 
cifully to represent the undivided or strong, and the divided or 
weak line. It is needless to go minutely into the other steps of 
the process. Then comes in the counting the stalks by four, 
because there are four seasons in the year, and those that remain 
represent the intercalary days. But how could such a process 
be of any value to determine the days necessary to be intercalated 
in any particular year? The paragraph shows, however, that, 
when it was written, the rule was to intercalate two months in five 
years. But it does not say how many days would remain to be 
carried on to the sixth year after the second intercalation. 

Paragraph 52. The actual number of the undivided and divided 
lines in the hexagrams is the same, 192 of each. But the repre- 
sentative number of an undivided line is 9, and of a divided line 6. 
Now 9x4 (the number of the emblematic figures) x 6 (the lines of 
each hexagram)=2i6; and 6x4x6=144. The sum of these 
products is 360, which was assumed, for the purpose of working 
the intercalation, as the standard length of the year. But this was 
derived from observation, and other considerations; — it did not 
come out of the Yf. 

Paragraphs 53-56. The number in 53 arises thus: — 192 (the 
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and on its prognostications for our practice of 
divination. 

60. Therefore, when a superior man is about to 
take action of a more private or of a public 
character, he asks (the Yi), making his inquiry in 
words. It receives his order, and the answer comes 
as the echo's response. Be the subject remote or 
near, mysterious or deep, he forthwith knows of 
what kind will be the coming result. (If the YI) 
were not the most exquisite thing under heaven, 
would it be concerned in such an operation as this ? 

61. (The stalks) are manipulated by threes and 
fives to determine (one) change; they are laid on 
opposite sides, and placed one up, one down, to make 
sure of their numbers; and the (three necessary) 



number of each series of lines in the sixty-four hexagrams) x 36 
(obtained as above) = 6912, and 192 x 24=4608, the sum of which 
= 11,520. This is said to be 'the number of all things,' the 
meaning of which I do not know. The ' four operations ' are 
those described in paragraph 31. They were thrice repeated 
in divination to determine each new line, and of course it took 
eighteen of them to form a hexagram. The diagrams might be 
extended ad infinitum, both in the number of lines and of 
figures, by the natural process of their formation as shown in the 
Introduction, page 14, without the aid of the divining stalks; and 
no sufficient reason can be given why the makers of the figures 
stopped at sixty-four. 

It is difficult to believe the first statement in paragraph 57 and 
to understand the second. What is it ' to Shan or spiritualise 
virtuous actions?' The concluding statement approximates to 
impiety. 

We may grant what is affirmed in paragraph 58, but does 
the Yt really give us any knowledge of the processes of change 
and transformation in nature? What wiser are we after all the 
affirmations about numbers ? ' Change ' = changings, understood 
actively : — the work of Heaven ; ' transformations^ evolution: — the 
finish given by earth to the changing caused by Heaven. 
[16] n b 
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changes are gone through with in this way, till they 
form the figures pertaining to heaven or to earth. 
Their numbers are exactly determined, and the 
emblems of (all things) under the sky are fixed. (If 
the Yl) were not the thing most capable of change 
of all things under heaven, how could it effect such 
a result as this ? 

62. In (all these operations forming) the Yt, there 
is no thought and no action. It is still and without 
movement ; but, when acted on, it penetrates forth- 
with to all phenomena and events under the sky. 
If it were not the most spirit-like thing under the 
sky, how could it be found doing this ? 

63. The (operations forming the) Yl are the 
method by which the sages searched out exhaus- 
tively what was deep, and investigated the minutest 
springs (of things). 

64. ' Those operations searched out what was 
deep :' — therefore they could penetrate to the views 
of all under the sky. ' They made apparent the 
minutest springs of (things) :' — therefore they could 
bring to a completion all undertakings under the 
sky. ' Their action was spirit-like :' — therefore they 
could make speed without hurry, and reached their 
destination without travelling. 

65. This is the import of what the Master said, 
that ' In the Yt there are four things indicating the 
way of the sages.' 



Chapter X, paragraphs 59-65, enlarges on the service rendered 
to men by the Yt, owing to the* way in which it was made by the 
sages to express their views and carry into effect their wishes. 

Paragraph 59 mentions the four things in which its usefulness 
appears. 'The emblematic figures' are the four hsiang, which 
are produced by the manipulation of the undivided and divided 
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Chapter XI. 66. The Master said :— • What is it 
that the Yl does ? The Yt opens up (the knowledge 
of the issues of) things, accomplishes the undertak- 
ings (of men), and embraces under it (the way of) 
all things under the sky. This and nothing more 
is what the Yl does. Thereby the sages, through 
(divination by) it, would give their proper course to 
the aims of all under the sky, would give stability to 
their undertakings, and determine their doubts.' 

67. Therefore the virtue of the stalks is versatile 



lines, and whose representative numbers are 9, 8, 7, 6. ' Divination ' 
appears in the paragraph as pu-shih, which means 'divination by 
the tortoise-shell and by the stalks.' But the tortoise-shell had 
nothing to do with the use of the Yt. Before the composition of 
these Appendixes the two terms must have been combined to 
express the practice of divination, without reference to its mode. 

Paragraph 60 speaks of the explanations and prognostications 
of the Yt. The ' exquisiteness ' ascribed to it would be due to the 
sages who had devised it, and appended their explanations to it ; 
but the whole thing has no existence save in cloud-land. 

Paragraph 61 speaks of the operations with the stalks till the 
various changes in the results issued in the determination of the 
emblematic figures, and then in the fixing of the individual lines 
and entire hexagrams. Even ATu Hst admits that the references to 
the different processes are now hardly intelligible. 

Paragraph 62. How could the writer speak of the Yt without 
thought or action as being most ' spirit-like ?' If it did what he 
asserts, those who contrived it might be so described ? They would 
have been beings whose operation was indeed like that of spirits, 
inscrutable, ' unfathomable ' (paragraph 33), even like that of the 
Spirit of God (VI, 10). 

Paragraphs 63 and 64 ought not to be taken as saying that the 
sages did the things described for themselves by the Yt. They 
knew them of themselves, and made the Yt that others might come 
by it to do the same. So the writer imagined. No words could 
indicate more clearly than those of paragraph 65 that the para- 
graphs between it and 59 did not come from Confucius, but from the 
compiler of the Great Appendix, whoever he was. 

B b 2 
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and spirit-like; that of the diagrams is exact and 
wise ; and the meaning given by the six lines is 
changeful to give (the proper information to men). 
The sages having, by their possession of these 
(three virtues), cleansed their minds, retired and 
laid them up in the secrecy (of their own conscious- 
ness). But their sympathies were with the people 
in regard both to their good fortune and evil. By 
their spirit-like ability they knew (the character of) 
coming events, and their wisdom had stored up (all 
experiences of) the past. Who could be able to 
accomplish all this ? (Only our) ancient sages, 
quick in apprehension and clear in discernment, of 
far-reaching intelligence, and all-embracing know- 
ledge, and with a majesty, going spirit-like to its 
objects ; — it was only they who could do so. 

68. Therefore (those sages), fully understanding 
the way of Heaven, and having clearly ascertained 
the experience of the people, instituted (the employ- 
ment of) these spirit-like things, as a provision for 
the use of the people. The sages went about 
the employment of them (moreover) by purifying 
their hearts and with reverent caution, thereby 
giving (more) spirituality and intelligence to their 
virtue. 

69. Thus, a door shut may be pronounced (analo- 
gous to) Khwan (or the inactive condition), and the 
opening of the door (analogous to) KAien (or the 
active condition). The opening succeeding the being 
shut may be pronounced (analogous to what we 
call) a change ; and the passing from one of these 
states to the other may be called the constant course 
(of things). 

The (first) appearance of anything (as a bud) is 
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what we call a semblance ; when it has received its 
complete form, we call it a definite thing. 

(The divining- plant having been produced, the 
sages) set it apart and laid down the method of its 
employment, — what we call the laws (of divination). 
The advantage arising from it in external and in- 
ternal matters, so that the people all use it, stamps 
it with a character which we call spirit-like. 

70. Therefore in (the system of) the Yl there is 
the Grand Terminus, which produced the two ele- 
mentary Forms. Those two Forms produced the 
Four emblematic Symbols, which again produced 
the eight Trigrams. 

71. The eight trigrams served to determine the 
good and evil (issues of events), and from this deter- 
mination was produced the (successful prosecution 
of the) great business (of life). 

72. Therefore of all things that furnish models 
and visible figures there are none greater than 
heaven and earth ; of things that change and ex- 
tend an influence (on others) there are none greater 
than the four seasons ; of things suspended (in the 
sky) with their figures displayed clear and bright, 
there are none greater than the sun and moon ; of 
the honoured and exalted there are none greater 
than he who is the rich and noble (one) ; in pre- 
paring things for practical use, and inventing and 
making instruments for the benefit of all under the 
sky, there are none greater than the sages ; to ex- 
plore what is complex, search out what is hidden, 
to hook up what lies deep, and reach to what is dis- 
tant, thereby determining (the issues) for good or ill 
of all events under the sky, and making all men 
under heaven full of strenuous endeavours, there 
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are no (agencies) greater than those of the stalks and 
the tortoise-shell. 

73. Therefore Heaven produced the spirit- like 
things, and the sages took advantage of them. (The 
operations of) heaven and earth are marked by (so 
many) changes and transformations ; and the sages 
imitated them (by means of the Yi). Heaven hangs 
out its (brilliant) figures from which are seen good 
fortune and bad, and the sages made their emblema- 
tic interpretations accordingly. The Ho gave forth 
the map, and the Lo the writing, of (both of) which 
the sages took advantage. 

74. In the (scheme of the) Yt there are the four 
symbolic figures by which they inform men (in divin- 
ing of the lines making up the diagrams) ; the expla- 
nations appended to them convey the significance (of 
the diagrams and lines) ; and the determination (of the 
divination) as fortunate or the reverse, to settle the 
doubts (of men). 



Chapter XI, paragraphs 66-74, treats of divination, and the 
scheme of it supplied in the Yi. That scheme must be referred 
first to Heaven, which produced the spirit-like things, — the divining- 
plant and the tortoise ; and next to the sages, who knew the mind 
of Heaven, and made the plant and shell subservient to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 

Paragraph 66 answers the question of what the YI does ; and if 
there were truth or reason in it, the book and its use would be 
most important. I have closed the quotation of " the Master's " 
words at the end of the paragraph ; but really we do not know if 
they extend so far, or farther. 

Paragraphs 67 and 68 glorify the sages and their work. The 
virtues of the divining-plant all belonged to them, and it was thus 
that they were able to organise the scheme of divination. The 
production of ' the spirit-like things ' is, in paragraph 73, ascribed 
to 'Heaven ;' the characters about them in these paragraphs mean 
no more than is expressed in the translation. 
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Chapter XII. 75. It is said in the Yl, 'Help is 
given to him from Heaven. There will be good 
fortune ; advantage in every respect.' The Master 



Paragraph 69 shows how the antinomy of the yin and yang 
pervades all nature, and how the sages turned it, as existing pre- 
eminently in the divining-plant, to account 

Paragraph 70. Evidently the author had in view here the genesis 
of the diagrams of the Yl, the number of figures increasing in a 
geometrical progression with the ratio of 2, while the lines of the 
figures form an arithmetical progression with the common differ- 
ence of 1. This is quite plain after 'the two elementary forms 
( and — — )' have been made. They give birth to 'the 

four emblematic symbols,' each of two lines ( , — — *, 

_ _, = =, known, in this order, as the Grand or old Yang, 
the young Yin, the young Yang, and the Grand or old Yin). By 
the addition to each of these symbols first of the yang line, and 
then of the yin, there arise the eight trigrams, each of three lines ; 
and the process of formation might be continued indefinitely. 

But how was the first step taken in the formation of the two ele- 
mentary lines? Here, it is said, they were produced by the Thai 
K\, or the Grand Terminus. This is represented in Kfi Hsfs J 
' Youth's Introduction to the Study of the Yf,' by a circle ; but he , 
tells us that that representation of it was first made by -£au-jze 
(a.d. 1017-1073, called also ATau Tun-t, ATau Mau-shu, and, most 
( of all, ATau Lien-Mi), and that his readers must be careful not to 
suppose that Fu-hst had such a figure in his mind's eye. I fail 
myself to understand how there can be generated from a circle the 
undivided and the broken line. Given those two lines, and the 
formation of the sixty-four hexagrams proceeds regularly according 
to the method above described. We must start from them, whether 
we can account or not for the rise of the idea of them in the mind 
ofFu-hsl. 

Leaving the subject of the figure of the T hai K\, the name gives 
us hardly any clue to its meaning. K\ is used for the extreme 
term of anything, as the ridge-pole of a house, or the pinnacle of 
a pagoda. The comment on the first sentence in the paragraph 
by Wang PI (a.d. 226-249) is: — 'Existence must begin in non- 
existence, and therefore the Grand Terminus produced the two 
elementary Forms. Thai K\ is the denomination of what has no 
denomination. As it cannot be named, the text takes the extreme 
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said : — ' Yu (jj^) is the symbol of assisting. He 
whom Heaven assists is observant (of what is right); 
he whom men assist is sincere. The individual here 
indicated treads the path of sincerity and desires to 
be observant (of what is right), and studies to exalt 
the worthy. Hence " Help is given to him from 
Heaven. There will be good fortune, advantage in 
every respect.'" 

76. The Master said : — ' The written characters are 



point of anything that exists as an analogous term for the Thai KV 
Expanding Wang's comment, Khung Ying-ta says : — ' Thai K\ 
means the original subtle matter, that formed the one chaotic mass 
before heaven and earth were divided ;' and then he refers to certain 
passages in Lao-jze's Tlo Teh King, and identifies the Thai K\ 
with his Tao. This would seem to give to Thii AT a material 
meaning. The later philosophers of the Sung school, however, 
insist on its being immaterial, now calling it It, the principle of 
order in nature, now tSo, the defined course of things, now Tt, 
the Supreme Power or God, now shan, the spiritual working of 
God. According to .Oang-jze, all these names are to be referred 
to that of ' Heaven,' of which they express so many different 
concepts. 

Paragraph 71 speaks of divination in practice, and paragraph 72 
celebrates the service done by that through the plant and shell, as 
equal to, and indeed the complement of, all the other services ren- 
dered by heaven and earth, the seasons, the sun and moon, the sages, 
and the greatest potentates. Surely, it is all very extravagant. 

The last two paragraphs resume the theme of the making of the 
Yi by the sages, and their teaching the practice of divination. Of 
the Ho map and the Lo writing, I have spoken in the Introduction, 
pages 14-18. But if we accept the statement that the Lo writing 
had anything to do with the making of the Yt, we must except 
Fu-hsf from the sages to whom we are indebted for it. It was to 
the Great Yfl, more than a thousand years later than Fu-hst, that the 
Lo disclosed its writing; and Ytt is never said to have had anything 
to do with the Yi. Nor is either of these things mentioned in 
Section ii, paragraph 1 1, where the work of Fu-hst is described 
more in detail. 
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not the full exponent of speech, and speech is not 
the full expression of ideas ; — is it impossible then 
to discover the ideas of the sages ?' The Master 
said : — ' The sages made their emblematic symbols 
to set forth fully their ideas ; appointed (all) the 
diagrams to show fully the truth and falsehood (of 
things) ; appended their explanations to give the 
full expression of their words ; and changed (the 
various lines) and made general the method of 
doing so, to exhibit fully what was advantageous. 
They (thus) stimulated (the people) as by drums 
and dances, thereby completely developing the 
spirit-like (character of the Yt).' 

77. May we not say that KAien and Khwan 
[= the yajlg and yin, or the undivided and 
divided lines] are the secret and substance of the 
Yl ? A^ien and Khwan being established in 
their several places, the system of changes was 
thereby constituted. If KAien and Khwan were 
taken away, there would be no means of seeing that 
system; and if that system were not seen, A"Aien 
and Khwan would almost cease to act. 

78. Hence that which is antecedent to the ma- 
terial form exists, we say, as an ideal method, and 
that which is subsequent to the material form exists, 
we say, as a definite thing. 

Transformation and shaping is what we call 
change ; carrying this out and operating with it is 
what we call generalising the method; taking the 
result and setting it forth for all the people under 
heaven is, we say, (securing the success of) the 
business of life. 

79. Hence, to speak of the emblematic figures : — 
(The sage) was able to survey all the complex phe- 
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nomena under the sky. He then considered in his 
mind how they could be figured, and (by means of the 
diagrams) represented their material forms and their 
character. Hence those (diagrams) are denominated 
Semblances. A (later) sage was able to survey the 
motive influences working all under the sky. He 
contemplated them in their common action and 
special nature, in order to bring out the standard 
and proper tendency of each. He then appended 
his explanation (to each line), to determine the 
good or evil indicated by it. Hence those (lines 
with their explanations) are denominated Imitations 
(the Yao). 

80. The most thorough mastery of all the com- 
plex phenomena under the sky is obtained from the 
diagrams. The greatest stimulus to movement in 
adaptation to all affairs under the sky is obtained 
from the explanations. 

81. The transformations and shaping that take 
place are obtained from the changes (of the lines) ; 
the carrying this out and operating with it is ob- 
tained from the general method (that has been 
established). The seeing their spirit-like intima- 
tions and understanding them depended on their 
being the proper men; and the completing (the 
study of) them by silent meditation, and securing 
the faith of others without the use of words, de- 
pended on their virtuous conduct. 

Chapter XII, paragraphs 75-81, endeavours to show how we 
have in the Yt a representation of the changing phenomena of 
nature, and such a representation as words or speech could not 
convey. 

Paragraph 75 has a good meaning, taken by itself; but it has no 
apparent connexion with the rest of the chapter. /Tu Hsi thought 
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Section II. 

Chapter I. i. The eight trigrams having been 
completed in their proper order, there were in each 
the (three) emblematic lines. They were then 

it was misplaced in its present position, and should be at the end 
of chapter 8. Compare paragraph 14. 

The first two statements of paragraph 76 are general, but made 
here specially to exalt the Yt, as teaching more clearly and fully 
than written characters could have done. The Khang-hsi editors 
decide that 'the emblematic figures' here are the eight trigrams 
of Fu-hst, — against the view of Kb Hsi, which restricts them to 
signify the undivided and divided lines. The repetition of the 
words, 'The Master said,' is probably the error of an early 
transcriber. 

Paragraphs 77 and 78 refer to the phenomena of nature and the 
course of human affairs, as suggesting and controlling the forma- 
tion of the system of the Yf. The formation of that becomes the 
subject in paragraph 79. A"Aien and Kh wan are used, as we have 
already seen them more than once, for the active and inactive con- 
ditions in nature, indicated by the divided and undivided lines. It 
is difficult to translate what is said in paragraph 78, about Tao and 
Kh\; — what I have called, ' an ideal method ' and ' a definite' thing. 
P. Regis translates the text by — ' Quod non est inter figurata aut 
corporea sed supereminet est rationale, est ratio, T&o; quod (est) 
inter figurata subjacetque certae figurae est sensibile, est instru- 
mentum.' But t&o cannot here signify ratio or reason; for tdo 
and kh\ are names for the same thing under different conditions ; 
first as a possibility, and next as an actuality. Such is the natural 
interpretation of the text, and so all the great scholars of the Sung 
dynasty construed it, as may be seen in the 'Collected Comments' of 
the imperial edition. So far they were correct, however many of 
them might stumble and fall in confounding this 'ideal method' 
with God. 

What follows in the paragraph has no connexion with these two 
statements. P. Regis, who divides his translation into two paragraphs, 
says : — ' Satis patet utramque textus hujus partem non cohaerere. 
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multiplied by a process of addition till the (six) 
component lines appeared. 

2. The strong line and the weak push them- 
selves each into the place of the other, and hence 
the changes (of the diagrams) take place. The 
appended explanations attach to every form of 
them its character (of good or ill), and hence the 
movements (suggested by divination) are deter- 
mined accordingly. 

3. Good fortune and ill, occasion for repentance 
or regret, all arise from these movements. 

4. The strong and the weak (lines) have their 
fixed and proper places (in the diagrams) ; their 
changes, however varied, are according to the re- 
quirements of the time (when they take place). 

5. Good fortune and ill are continually prevailing 
each against the other by an exact rule. 

6. By the same rule, heaven and earth, in their 
course, continually give forth (their lessons) ; the 
sun and moon continually emit their light; all the 
movements under the sky are constantly subject to 
this one and the same rule. 



Quod ergo illas divisimus, id fecimus majoris perspicuitatis causa, 
non ratione ordinis qui certe nullus est, ut in re potius assuta quam 
connexa.' 

Paragraph 79 is a repetition of paragraphs 38, 39, 'to introduce,' 
says A"u Hst, 'the two paragraphs ' that follow. 

The editors of the imperial edition find in 80, 81, an amplifica- 
tion mainly of 76, showing how what is said there of the natural 
phenomena is exhibited in the Yt. The concluding sentence is 
a declaration (hardly necessary) about the sage makers, to the 
effect that they were as distinguished for virtuous conduct as for 
wisdom, — 'the proper men' to stand between Heaven and the 
mass of men as they did. 
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7. Kk'izn, (the symbol of heaven, and) conveying 
the idea of strength, shows to men its easy (and 
natural) action. KAw&n, (the symbol of earth, and) 
conveying the idea of docility, shows to men its 
compendious (receptivity and operation). 

8. The Yao (or lines) are imitative representa- 
tions of this. The Hsiang, or emblematic figures, 
are pictorial representations of the same. 

9. The movements of the lines and figures take 
place (at the hand of the operator), and are un- 
seen ; the good fortune or ill is seen openly and 
is beyond. The work to be done appears by the 
changes ; the sympathies of the sages are seen in 
their explanations. 

10. The great attribute of heaven and earth is 
the giving and maintaining life. What is most 
precious for the sage is to get the (highest) place — 
(in which he can be the human representative of 
heaven and earth). What will guard this position 
for him ? Men. How shall he collect a large 
population round him ? By the power of his wealth. 
The right administration of that wealth, correct 
instructions to the people, and prohibitions against 
wrong-doing; — these constitute his righteousness. 



Chapter I, paragraphs 1-10, is an amplification, according to 
Khung Ying-ti and the editors of the imperial edition of the 
present dynasty, of the second chapter of Section i. The latter 
say that as all the chapters of Section i from the third onwards 
serve to elucidate chapter 2, so it is with this chapter and all that 
follow in this Section. The formation of the diagrams, and of 
their several lines, their indication of good fortune and bad, and the 
analogy between the processes of nature and the operations of 
divination, and other kindred subjects, are all touched on. 

The order of the eight trigrams in paragraph 1, is Mien, tui, 
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Chapter II. 11. Anciently, when Pao-hsl had 
come to the rule of all under heaven, looking up, 
he contemplated the brilliant forms exhibited in the 
sky, and looking down he surveyed the patterns 
shown on the earth. He contemplated the orna- 
mental appearances of birds and beasts and the 
(different) suitabilities of the soil. Near at hand, in 
his own person, he found things for consideration, 
and the same at a distance, in things in general. On 
this he devised the eight trigrams, to show fully the 



If, Hn, sun, khan, kin, khwan. The three lines of each are 
emblematic, — the first of heaven, the second of man, the third of 
earth. This is the most likely explanation of hsiang, 'the em- 
blems' or 'similitudes' here. Why the maker — 'sages' — stopt at 
sixty-four figures, of six lines each, is a question that cannot be 
answered. 

Paragraph a. Of course it was a great delusion to suppose that 
the changes of lines consequent on divination could be so con- 
nected with the movements of life as to justify the characterising 
them as good or evil, or afford any guidance in the ordering of 
conduct. 

Paragraph 4. Who can tell ' the requirements of the time' amid 
the complexity of the phenomena of nature or the ever-varying 
events of human experience and history ? The wiser men are, the 
more correct will be their judgments in such matters ; but is there 
any reason for trusting to divination about them ? 

Paragraphs 5, 6. It is difficult to say what is ' the exact rule ' 
intended here; unless it be that the factors in every movement 
shall act according to their proper nature. The Khang-hsi editors 
say : — 'We see the good sometimes meeting with misfortune, and 
the bad with good fortune; but such is not the general rule.' 'The 
lessons that heaven and earth give forth ' are those concerning the 
method of their operation as stated in paragraph 7, and more fully 
in 6, 7, 8 of Section i. 

What is said in paragraph 10 is striking and important, and in 
harmony with the general strain of Confucian teaching; — as in 
the Great Learning, chapter 10, and many other places; but I fail 
to see its appropriateness in its present place in the Yi. 
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attributes of the spirit-like and intelligent (operations 
working secretly), and to classify the qualities of the 
myriads of things. 

12. He invented the making of nets of various 
kinds by knitting strings, both for hunting and 
fishing. The idea of this was taken, probably, 
from Ll (the third trigram, and thirtieth hexa- 
gram). 

13. On the death of Pao-hst, there arose Shan- 
nang (in his place). He fashioned wood to form 
the share, and bent wood to make the plough- 
handle. The advantages of ploughing and weeding 
were then taught to all under heaven. The idea 
of this was taken, probably, from Yt (the forty- 
second hexagram). 

14. He caused markets to be held at midday, 
thus bringing together all the people, and assem- 
bling in one place all their wares. They made their 
exchanges and retired, every one having got what he 
wanted. The idea of this was taken, probably, from 
Shih Ho (the twenty-first hexagram). 

15. After the death of Shan-nang, there arose 
Hwang Tt, Yao, and Shun. They carried through 
the (necessarily occurring) changes, so that the peo- 
ple did (what was required of them) without being 
wearied ; yea, they exerted such a spirit-like trans- 
formation, that the people felt constrained to approve 
their (ordinances) as right. When a series of 
changes has run all its course, another change 
ensues. When it obtains free course, it will continue 
long. Hence it was that 'these (sovereigns) were 
helped by Heaven; they had good fortune, and 
their every movement was advantageous.' Hwang 
Tt, Yao, and Shun (simply) wore their upper and 
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lower garments (as patterns to the people), and good 
order was secured all under heaven. The idea of 
all this was taken, probably, from AT^ien and 
Khwan (the first and eighth trigrams, or the first 
and second hexagrams). 

16. They hollowed out trees to form canoes ; they 
cut others long and thin to make oars. Thus arose 
the benefit of canoes and oars for the help of those 
who had no means of intercourse with others. They 
could now reach the most distant parts, and all 
under heaven were benefited. The idea of this 
was taken, probably, from Hwan (the fifty-ninth 
hexagram). 

1 7. They used oxen (in carts) and yoked horses 
(to chariots), thus providing for the carriage of what 
was heavy, and for distant journeys, — thereby 
benefiting all under the sky. The idea of this 
was taken, probably, from Sui (the seventeenth 
hexagram). 

18. They made the (defence of the) double gates, 
and (the warning of) the clapper, as a preparation 
against the approach of marauding visitors. The 
idea of this was taken, probably, from Yu (the 
sixteenth hexagram). 

19. They cut wood and fashioned it into pestles ; 
they dug in the ground and formed mortars. Thus 
the myriads of the people received the benefit 
arising from the use of the pestle and mortar. The 
idea of this was taken, probably, from Hsiao Kwo 
(the sixty-second hexagram). 

20. They bent wood by means of string so as to 
form bows, and sharpened wood so as to make 
arrows. This gave the benefit of bows and arrows, 
and served to produce everywhere a feeling of awe. 
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The idea of this was taken, probably, from Khwei 
(the thirty-eighth hexagram). 

21. In the highest antiquity they made their 
homes (in winter) in caves, and (in summer) dwelt 
in the open country. In subsequent ages, for 
these the sages substituted houses, with the ridge- 
beam above and the projecting roof below, as a 
provision against wind and rain. The idea of this 
was taken, probably, from Ta A'wang (the thirty- 
fourth hexagram). 

22. When the ancients buried their dead, they 
covered the body thickly with pieces of wood, 
having laid it in the open country. They raised 
no mound over it, nor planted trees around; nor 
had they any fixed period for mourning. In subse- 
quent ages the sages substituted for these practices 
the inner and outer coffins. The idea of this was 
taken, probably, from Ta Kwo (the twenty-eighth 
hexagram). 

23. In the highest antiquity, government was 
carried on successfully by the use of knotted cords 
(to preserve the memory of things). In subse- 
quent ages the sages substituted for these written 
characters and bonds. By means of these (the 
doings of) all the officers could be regulated, and 
(the affairs of) all the people accurately examined. 
The idea of this was taken, probably, from Kwai 
(the forty-third hexagram). 

Chapter II, paragraphs 11-23, treats of the progress of civi- 
lisation in China, and how the great men of antiquity who led the 
way in the various steps of that progress were guided by the Yi. 
Only five of these are mentioned ; — the first, Fu-hst, the beginning 
of whose reign, according to the least unlikely of the chronological 
accounts, must be placed in the 34th century b. c, while Shun's 
[16] C C 
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Chapter III. 24. Therefore what we call the Yt 
is (a collection of) emblematic lines. They are 
styled emblematic as being resemblances. 



reign ended in b. c. 2203. The time embraced in this chapter 
therefore is about twelve centuries and a half. But the writer 
gives his own opinion that the various discoveries and inventions 
mentioned were suggested to their authors by certain hexagrams 
of the Yi. The most commonly received view, however, is 
that Fu-hsi had only the eight trigrams, and that the multipli- 
cation of them to the 64 hexagrams was the work of king Wan, 
fully a thousand years later than Shun. This is the view of 
the editors of the imperial Yt. If it be contended that Fu-hsi 
himself multiplied his trigrams, and gave their names to the 
resulting hexagrams, how could he have wrapped up in them the 
intimations of discoveries which were not made till many centuries 
after his death ? The statements in the chapter cannot be received 
as historical. It came from another hand, and not from Confucius 
himself. The writer or compiler gives the legends current about 
the various inventions of his time. The making of the trigrams 
is placed first of all to do honour to the Yt. The account of it is 
different from that given in paragraph 73 of the former Section, 
and we hear nothing of the Ho map or Lo writing. 

Paragraph 11. Pao-hsf here and in 13 is the same as Fu-hst. 
As Pao is written here, there is no meaning in it; but another 
character Phao (J§f) is more common, and PhSo-hst would mean 
the inventor of the kitchen and cookery. This was the first step 
towards civilisation, and was appropriately followed by the hunting 
and fishing — both by means of nets — in paragraph 12. 

Paragraphs 13, 14 celebrate the work of Shan-nang, 'the mar- 
vellous or spirit-like husbandman.' There was no metal about the 
primitive plough. The market for the exchange of commodities, 
without the use of coin, was an important advance. 

The invention of the robes, or of dress, mentioned in paragraph 
15, would seem to show that previously men had been in a very 
rude state. The passage indicates, however, the courtesies and 
proprieties of social life, in which dress plays an important part, 
and which now began to be organised. 

The infant navigation in paragraph 16 was as little indebted to 
the use of metal as the agriculture of 13. 

Paragraphs 17 and 18 show that in those primitive times there 
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25. What we call the Thwan (or king Wan's 
explanations) are based on the significance (of each 
hexagram as a whole). 

26. We call the lines (of the figures) Yao from 
their being according to the movements taking place 
all under the sky. 

27. In this way (we see) the rise of good fortune 
and evil, and the manifestation of repentance and 
regret. 



were already the practices of rapine and war. ' The double gates ' 
were those of the city wall, and of the enclosed suburb. The 
clapper may still be heard all over China. Bows and arrows, 
however, came rather later, as in 20. 

I suppose 'the sages' in paragraphs 21, 22, 23 refer generally 
to the great names mentioned in the previous chapters; nor can 
we define the distinction in the writer or compiler's mind between 
' antiquity " and ' the highest antiquity.' Compare what is said on 
the rise of the coffin in 22 with Mencius' remarks on the same 
subject in Book HI, ii, 5. 4. He would hardly have expressed 
himself as he did, if he had been familiar with this text. The 
invention of written characters is generally ascribed to Fu-hst. 
Paragraph 23 does not say so, but the inventor is said to have 
been a sage of a subsequent age to the time of ' high antiquity.' 
That ' high antiquity' must stretch back very far. 

Chapter III, paragraphs 24-27, treats of the Yi as made up 
of figurative diagrams, which again are composed of lines ever 
changing, in accordance with the phenomena of nature and human 
experience, while to the resulting figures their moral character and 
providential issues are appended by the sages. It may be regarded 
as an epitome of chapter 2 in Section i. 

Paragraph 24. It is observed by the editors of the imperial 
edition that a chapter should not begin with a ' therefore ; ' and 
they are inclined to agree with many critics who would enter this 
as the last paragraph of the preceding chapter. In that case it 
would be a summing-up of the concluding sentences of the different 
paragraphs, the truth and genuineness of which are deservedly 
suspected. The characters for ' therefore,' however, are very loosely 
used in these Appendixes. — The lines, as they were intended by 

C c 2 
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Chapter IV. 28. In the Yang trigrams (or those 
of the undivided line) there are more of the Yin 
lines, and in the Yin trigrams (or those of the 
divided line) there are more of the Yang lines. 

29. What is the cause of this ? It is because 
the Yang lines are odd (or made by one stroke), 
and the Yin lines are even (or made by two 
strokes). 

30. What (method of) virtuous conduct is thus 
intimated? In the Yang trigrams we have one 
ruler, and two subjects, — suggesting the way of the 
superior man. In the Yin trigrams we have two 
rulers, and one subject, — suggesting the way of the 
small man. 



Fu-hsi, were emblematic ; and they are still more so, as interpreted 
by the duke of K&u. Meanings are drawn from the figures that 
resemble or illustrate principles in the subjects to which they are 
applied. 

Paragraph 25. The character rendered 'the significance' means 
materials, and is illustrated by reference to all the different materials 
out of which a house is composed. So there are half-a-dozen 
things about the diagrams, their lineal structure, emblematic in- 
tention, their attributes, &c, out of which their interpretation is 
fashioned. 

Paragraph 26. E.g. an undivided line may appear in an odd 
place, which is right, or in an even place, which is wrong ; and the 
case is the opposite with the divided lines. But what has this to do 
with the right or wrong of the events divined about? 

Chapter IV, paragraphs 28-30. Of the distinction of the trigrams 
into Yang and Yin. 

The trigrams that contain only one undivided line — £an 
(==_=), khan (=-=), and kan (="=)■ — are called Yang. 
The undivided line is called ' the lord' in them. It is just the 
opposite with the Yin trigrams, in which there are two undivided 
lines, and one divided, — sun ( _ ___ ), li ( — - — ) r and tui 
( """ **"" )• These together constitute the ' six children,' or ' three 
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Chapter V. 31. It is said in the Yl, 'Full of 
anxious thoughts you go and come ; (only) friends 
will follow you and think with you.' The Master 
said : — ' In all (the processes taking place) under 
heaven, what is there of thinking ? what is there of 
anxious scheming ? They all come to the same (suc- 
cessful) issue, though by different paths; there is one 
result, though there might be a hundred anxious 
schemes. What is there of thinking ? what is there 
of anxious scheming ?' 

32. The sun goes and the moon comes; the 
moon goes and the sun comes ; — the sun and moon 
thus take the place each of the other, and their 
shining is the result. The cold goes and the heat 
comes ; the heat goes and the cold comes ; — it is by 
this mutual succession of the cold and heat that the 
year is completed. That which goes becomes less, 
and less, and that which comes waxes more and 
more ; — it is by the influence on each other of this 
contraction and expansion that the advantages (of 
the different conditions) are produced. 

33. When the looper coils itself up, it thereby 
straightens itself again ; when worms and snakes 



sons ' and ' three daughters ' in the later arrangement of the tri- 
grams, ascribed to king Wan. 

Paragraph 29. Each part of the divided line counts as one; 
hence a yang trigram counts as 1 + 2 + 2 = 5 strokes, four of 
which are yin, while a yin trigram counts as 2 + 1 + 1 = 4, only 
two of which are yang. But this is mere trifling. 

In explanation of paragraph 30 it is said that ' we have in the 
yang trigrams two (or more) subjects serving one ruler, and in the 
yin one subject serving two rulers, and two rulers striving together 
for the allegiance of one subject.' This is ingenious, but fanciful ; 
as indeed this distinction of the trigrams into a yang class and a 
yin is a mere play of fancy. 
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go into the state of hybernation, they thereby keep 
themselves alive. (So), when we minutely inves- 
tigate the nature and reasons (of things), till we 
have entered into the inscrutable and spirit-like in 
them, we attain to the largest practical application 
of them ; when that application becomes the quickest 
and readiest, and all personal restfulness is secured, 
our virtue is thereby exalted. 

34. Going on beyond this, we reach a point which 
it is hardly possible to know. We have thoroughly 
comprehended the inscrutable and spirit-like, and 
know the processes of transformation ; — this is the 
fulness of virtue. 

35. It is said in the Yt, '(The third line shows its 
subject) distressed before a rock, and trying to lay 
hold of thorns; entering into his palace and not 
seeing his wife: — there will be evil.' The Master 
said : — 'If one be distressed by what need not distress 
him, his name is sure to be disgraced ; if he lay hold 
on what he should not touch, his life is sure to be 
imperilled. In disgrace and danger, his death will 
(soon) come ; — is it possible for him in such circum- 
stances to see his wife ?' 

36. It is said in the Yl, ' The duke with (his bow) 
shoots at the falcon on the top of the high wall ; he 
hits it : — his every movement will be advantageous.' 
The Master said : — ' The falcon is a bird (of prey) ; 
the bow and arrow is a weapon (of war); the shooter 
is a man. The superior man keeps his weapon con- 
cealed about his person, and waits for the proper 
time to move; — doing this, how should his move- 
ment be other than successful ? There is nothing 
to fetter or embarrass his movement; and hence, 
when he comes forth, he succeeds in his object. 
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The language speaks of movement when the instru- 
ment necessary to it is ready and perfect' 

37. The Master said: — 'The small man is not 
ashamed of what is not benevolent, nor does he fear 
to do what is not righteous. Without the prospect 
of gain he does not stimulate himself to what is 
good, nor does he correct himself without being 
moved. Self-correction, however, in what is small 
will make him careful in what would be of greater 
consequence ; — and this is the happiness of the small 
man. It is said in the Yi, " His feet are in the 
stocks, and he is disabled in his toes : — there will be 
no (further) occasion for blame.'" 

38. If acts of goodness be not accumulated, they 
are not sufficient to give its finish to one's name ; if 
acts of evil be not accumulated, they are not sufficient 
to destroy one's life. The small man thinks that 
small acts of goodness are of no benefit, and does 
not do them ; and that small deeds of evil do no 
harm, and does not abstain from them. Hence his 
wickedness becomes great till it cannot be covered, 
and his guilt becomes great till it cannot be par- 
doned. This is what the Yl says, 'He wears the 
cangue and his ears are destroyed; — there will be 
evil.' 

39. The Master said : — 'He who keeps danger in 
mind is he who will rest safe in his seat ; he who keeps 
ruin in mind is he who will preserve his interests 
secure ; he who sets the danger of disorder before him 
is he who will maintain the state of order. There- 
fore the superior man, when resting in safety, does 
not forget that danger may come ; when in a state 
of security, he does not forget the possibility of ruin ; 
and when all is in a state of order, he does not 
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forget that disorder may come. Thus his person is 
kept safe, and his states and all their clans can be 
preserved. This is according to what the Yi says, 
"(Let him say), 'Shall I perish ? shall I perish?' (so 
shall this state be firm, as if) bound to a clump of 
bushy mulberry trees." ' 

40. The Master said : — 'Virtue small and office 
high ; wisdom small and plans great ; strength small 
and burden heavy: — where such conditions exist, it 
is seldom that they do not end (in evil). As is 
said in the Yt, "The tripod's feet are overthrown, 
and the ruler's food is overturned. The body of 
him (who is thus indicated) is wet (with shame) : — 
there will be evil."' 

41. The Master said : — ' Does not he who knows 
the springs of things possess spirit-like wisdom ? 
The superior man, in his intercourse with the high, 
uses no flattery, and, in his intercourse with the low, 
no coarse freedom : — does not this show that he 
knows the springs of things ? Those springs are the 
slight beginnings of movement, and the earliest 
indications of good fortune (or ill). The superior 
man sees them, and acts accordingly without waiting 
for (the delay of) a single day. As is said in the 
Yt, "He is firm as a rock, (and acts) without the 
delay of a single day. With firm goodness there 
will be good fortune." Firm as a rock, how should 
he have to wait a single day to ensure his knowing 
(those springs and his course) ? The superior man 
knows the minute and the manifested ; he knows 
what is weak, and what is strong : — he is a model 
to ten thousand/ 

42. The Master said: — ' I may venture to say that 
the son of the Yen family had nearly attained (the 
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standard of perfection). If anything that he did was 
not good, he was sure to become conscious of that ; 
and when he knew it, he did not do the thing again. 
As is said in the Yl, "(The first line shows its sub- 
ject) returning from an error that has not led him 
far away. There is no occasion for repentance. 
There will be great good."' 

43. There .is an intermingling of the genial in- 
fluences of heaven and earth, and transformation in 
its various forms abundantly proceeds. There is 
an intercommunication of seed between male and 
female, and transformation in its living types pro- 
ceeds. What is said in the Yl, ' Three individuals 
are walking together and one is made to disappear ; 
there is (but) one man walking, and he gets his 
mate,' tells us of the effort (in nature) at oneness (of 
operation). 

44. The Master said : — ' The superior man (in a 
high place) composes himself before he (tries to) 
move others ; makes his mind restful and easy before 
he- speaks; settles (the principles of) his intercourse 
with others before he seeks anything from them. 
The superior man cultivates these three things, and 
so is complete. If he try to .move others while he 
is himself in unrest, the people will not (act) with 
him ; if he speak while he is himself in a state of 
apprehension, the people will not respond to him ; 
if without (certain principles of) intercommunica- 
tion, he issue his requests, the people will not 
grant them. When there are none to accord with 
him, those who (work to) injure him will make 
their appearance. As is said in the Yi, "(We see 
one) to whose advantage none will contribute, while 
some will seek to assail him. He observes no 
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regular rule in the ordering of his heart: — there 
will be evil." ' 

Chapter V, paragraphs 31-44, gives the words of the duke of 
A"au on eleven different lines in the Text of the Yi, along with 
remarks of Confucius in farther illustration of them. But they 
seem also to be intended to bring forth more fully the meaning 
of certain previous utterances about the structure and scope of 
the Yi. 

Paragraphs 31-34 start from the fourth line of the 31st hexa- 
gram, which would seem merely to require a steady and unvarying 
purpose in any one, in order to the full development of his influ- 
ence. The editors of the imperial edition, however, make the 
whole a sequel of paragraph 5. But granted that there is no 
' anxious scheming' in the processes of the natural world or in the 
phenomena of insect life, there is really no analogy to their pro- 
ceedings in the course of the man who makes himself master of 
'the nature and reasons of things,' as described in 33 and 34. 
Nor are ' the nature and reasons of things' to be found in the Yt, 
as the writer believed they were. Such as it is, it requires immense 
thought to understand it, and when we have laid hold of it, there is 
nothing substantial in our grasp. The ' virtue ' predicated of such 
attainment is not so much moral excellence, as apprehension and 
the power and ability to invent, and to affect others. 

Paragraph 35. See on the third line of Khwan, the 47th 
hexagram. If we were to translate the explanations of the fine 
after Confucius, we should put the first two statements hypotheti- 
cally; but the four that compose it seem to run on in the same 
way. They are all, I apprehend, hypothetical. 

Paragraph 36. See on the last line of -fiTieh, the 40th hexa- 
gram. 

Paragraph 37. See on the first line of Shih Ho, the 21st hexa- 
gram. The ' self-correction in what is small' implies of course 
that the small man has been ' awed.' What is said about him here 
is true ; but we hardly expect it in this place. 

Paragraph 38 should probably begin, like those before and after 
it, with ' The Master said.' The characters quoted from the Yt 
are again from the text of Shih H 0, on the last line. 

Paragraph 39. See on the fifth line of Phi, the 12th hexagram. 

Paragraph 40 gives Confucius' views on the fourth line of Ting, 
the 50th hexagram. 

In paragraph 41 we are conducted to the 16th hexagram,— the 
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Chapter VI. 45. The Master said: — '(The tri- 
grams) J^Aien and Khwan may be regarded as the 
gate of the Yl.' Kh'\ en represents what is of the yang 
nature (bright and active); Khwan what is of the 
yin nature (shaded and inactive). These two unite 
according to their qualities, and there comes the 
embodiment of the result by the strong and weak 
(lines). In this way we have the phenomena of 
heaven and earth visibly exhibited, and can com- 
prehend the operation of the spiritual intelligence. 

46. The appellations and names (of the diagrams 
and lines) are various, but do not go beyond (what 
is to be ascribed to the operation of these two con- 
ditions). When we examine the nature and style 



second line of it. The being ' firm as a rock' is understood to 
symbolise the state of ' rest,' the quiet self-possession out of which 
successful movement and action is understood to spring. 

In paragraph 42, 'the son of the Yen family' is Yen Hui, the 
favourite disciple of Confucius. The passage quoted from the Yi 
is that on the first line of Fu, the 24th hexagram. 

To paragraph 43, as to paragraph 38, I would prefix the cha- 
racters for ' The Master said.' ' Male and female ' is to be taken 
generally, and not confined to the individuals of the human pair. 
One Chinese writer says that in the transformations ascribed to 
heaven and earth, birds, fishes, animals, and plants are included, 
but from the ' transformation in its living types' plants are excluded, 
because in their generation there is nothing analogous to the emis- 
sion and reception of seed. Other Chinese writers, however, are 
well enough acquainted with the sexual system of plants. It would 
seem to me that Confucius, if the paragraph were really his, intended 
only plants or the vegetable world in his reference to the operation 
of heaven and earth, and had all living tribes in view in his mention 
of male and female. The passage of the Yi referred to is on the 
third line of Sun, the 41st hexagram. The application of it is 
far-fetched. 

Paragraph 44. See on the fifth line of Yl, the 42nd hexa- 
gram. 
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(of the appended explanations), they seem to express 
the ideas of a decaying age. 

47. The Yl exhibits the past, and (teaches us to) 
discriminate (the issues of) the future; it makes 
manifest what is minute, and brings to light what 
is obscure. (Then king Wan) opened (its symbols), 
and distinguished things in accordance with its names, 
so that all his words were correct and his explana- 
tions decisive ; — (the book) was now complete. 

48. The appellations and names (of the diagrams 
and lines) are but small matters, but the classes of 
things comprehended under them are large. Their 
scope reaches far, and the explanations attached to 
them are elegant. The words are indirect, but to 
the point; the matters seem plainly set forth, but 
there is a secret principle in them. Their object is, 
in cases that are doubtful, to help the people in their 
conduct, and to make plain the recompenses of good 
and evil. 



The principal object, it is said, of chapter VI, paragraphs 45-48, 
is to set forth the views of king Wan and his son in the explana- 
tions which they appended to the diagrams and lines; and in 
doing this the writer begins in 45, with Fu-hst's starting, in the 
formation of his eight trigrams, from the devising of the whole and 
divided lines, to represent the two primitive forms in nature. The 
two 'pure' trigrams formed of these lines, unmixed, give rise to all 
the others, or rather the lines of which they are formed do so ; and 
are thus compared to a gate by which the various diagrams enter 
to complete the system that is intended to represent the changing 
phenomena of nature and experience. The next sentence in the 
above version of paragraph 45 appears in Canon McClatchie's 
translation of the Yi, as follows: — 'A'Aien is the membrum 
virile, and Khwan is the pudendum muliebre (the sakti of 
.Oien).' It is hardly possible, on reading such a version, to sup- 
press the exclamation proh pudorl Can a single passage be 
adduced in support of it from among all the Chinese critics in the 
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Chapter VII. 49. Was it not in the middle period 
of antiquity that the Yl began to flourish? Was 
not he who made it familiar with anxiety and cala- 
mity ? 

50. Therefore (the 10th diagram), Li, shows us 
the foundation of virtue; (the 15th), Hsien, its 
handle; (the 24th), Fu, its root; (the 32nd), Hang, 
its solidity; (the 41st), Sun, its cultivation; (the 
42nd), Yl, its abundance; (the 47th), Khwan, its 
exercise of discrimination ; (the 48th), 3ing, its field ; 
and (the 57th), Sun, its regulation. 

51. In Ll we have the perfection of harmony; 
in Hsien, we have the giving honour to others, 



line of centuries? I believe not. The ideas which it expresses are 
gratuitously and wantonly thrust into this text of the Yf. 'A'Aien* 
and 'Khwan' are not spoken of thus. If the latter half of the 
paragraph be unintelligible, this interpretation of the former would 
make the whole disgusting. 

In paragraph 46 the writer passes from the work of Fu-hsi to 
that of king Wan and his son, and the composition of the written 
Yi is referred to ' a decaying age,' — the age, namely, of the tyrant 
K&w. Then king Wan and the duke of K&a, it is said, deploring 
the degeneracy of their times and the enormities of the government, 
indicated, by their treatment of the ancient symbols, their sense of 
right and wrong, and the methods by which the prevailing evils 
might be rectified. 

Paragraphs 47 and 48 follow and expand the meaning of 45. 
The editors of the imperial edition say that the former sentence of 
47 is the sequel of 45, and the latter of 46, bringing us finally to 
the explanations and decisions of king Wan, as the most im- 
portant portion of the Yf. Kt Hsl, moreover, observes that 
throughout the chapter, as well as in the chapters that follow, there 
must be many characters wanting in the text, while there are many 
also that are doubtful. This is specially the case with 48. Where 
the order of the characters has been disarranged merely, correction 
is easy; but where characters are evidently missing, attempts to fill 
the lacunae are merely guess-work. 
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and the distinction thence arising; in Fu we have 
what is small (at first), but there is in it a (nice) 
discrimination of (the qualities of) things ; in Hang 
we have a mixed experience, but without any weari- 
ness; in Sun we have difficulty in the beginning 
and ease in the end ; in Yl we have abundance of 
growth without any contrivance; in Khwan we 
have the pressure of extreme difficulty, ending in a 
free course ; in 3ing we have abiding in one's place 
and at the same time removal (to meet the move- 
ment of others); and in Sun we have the weighing 
of things (and action accordingly), but secretly and 
unobserved. 

52. (The use of) LI appears in the harmony of 
the conduct; of Hsien, in the regulation of cere- 
monies ; of Fu, in self-knowledge ; of Hang, in uni- 
formity of virtue ; of Sun, in keeping what is harmful 
at a distance; of Yl, in the promotion of what is 
advantageous; of Khwan, in the diminution of re- 
sentments; of 3ing, in the discrimination of what 
is righteous; and of Sun, in the doing of what is 
appropriate to time and to circumstances. 



Chapter VII, paragraphs 49-52, is occupied with nine hexa- 
grams, as specially indicating how the superior man, or the ruler, 
should deal with a time of trouble and solicitude, specially by the 
cultivation of his own virtue. Not, we are told, that the same 
thing might not be learned from other diagrams, but these nine 
specially occurred to the writer, or, as many think, to Confucius. 

Paragraph 49 is important as agreeing in its testimony with 46. 
The Yf was made in middle-antiquity ; that is, in the end of the 
Shang dynasty, and the rise of the K&u ; and the maker or makers 
had personal and public reasons for anxiety about the signs of 
the times. 

Paragraph 50 shows the particular phase of virtue in each of the 
nine hexagrams that are mentioned; 51, the marvellous character- 
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Chapter VIII. 53. The Yl is a book which should 
not be let slip from the mind. Its method (of teach- 
ing) is marked by the frequent changing (of its lines). 
They change and move without staying (in one 
place), flowing about into any one of the six places 
of the hexagram. They ascend and descend, ever 
inconstant. The strong and the weak lines change 
places, so that an invariable and compendious rule 
cannot be derived from them ; — it must vary as their 
changes indicate. 

54. The goings forth and comings in (of the lines) 
are according to rule and measure. (People) learn 
from them in external and internal affairs to stand 
in awe. 

55. (The book), moreover, makes plain the nature 
of anxieties and calamities, and the causes of them. 
Though (its students) have neither master nor 
guardian, it is as if their parents drew near to 
them. 

56. Beginning with taking note of its explanations, 
we reason out the principles to which they point. 
We thus find out that it does supply a constant and 
standard rule. But if there be not the proper men 
(to carry this out), the course cannot be pursued 
without them. 

istics of each phase ; and 52, its use. The ' therefore ' with which 
paragraph 50 commences shows the process of thought by which the 
writer passed from the anxiety that possessed the mind of the 
author of the Yi to the use to be derived, in such circumstances, 
from the study of Li and the other hexagrams. 

Chapter VIII, paragraphs 53-56, describes the method of study- 
ing the Yi as consisting very much in watching the changes that 
take place in the lines, and reflecting on the appended explanations ; 
while, after all, much must depend on there being ' the proper men,' 
to carry its lessons into practice. 
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Chapter IX. 57. The Yi is a book in which the 
form (of each diagram) is determined by the lines 
from the first to the last, which must be carefully 
observed. The six lines are mixed together, accord- 
ing to the time (when they enter the figure) and 
their substance (as whole and divided). 

58. There is difficulty in knowing (the significance 
of) the first line, while to know that of the topmost 
line is easy ; — they form the beginning and the end 
(of the diagram). The explanation of the first line 
tasks the calculating (of the makers), but in the 
end they had (but) to complete this. 

59. As to the variously- disposed intermediate 
lines with their diverse formations, for determining 
their qualities, and discriminating the right and 
wrong in them, we should be unprovided but for the 
explanations of them. 

60. Yea, moreover, if we wish to know what is 
likely to be preserved and what to perish, what will 
be lucky and what will be unlucky, this may easily be 
known (from the explanations of the different lines). 
But if the wise will look at the explanations of the 
entire diagrams, their thoughts will embrace more 
than half of this knowledge. 

61. The second and fourth lines are of the same 



There seems to be a contradiction between the statements in 
paragraphs 53 and 56 about the book supplying, and not sup- 
plying, a standard rule ; but the meaning, probably, is that while it 
does not give a rule generally applicable, it gives rules for par- 
ticular cases. 

Kh Hsi says he does not understand 54, and thinks some cha- 
racters must have been lost. ' The six places of the hexagram ' in 
53 are, literally, ' the six empties.' The places are so called, be- 
cause it is only a temporary possession of them, which is held by 
the fugitive lines, whether whole or divided. 
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quality (as being in even places), but their positions 
(with respect to the fifth line) are different, and 
their value is not the same ; but the second is the 
object of much commendation, and the fourth the 
subject of many apprehensions, — from its nearness 
(to that line). But for a line in a place of weakness 
it is not good to be far (from the occupant of the 
place of strength), and what its subject should desire 
in such a case is (merely) to be without blame. The 
advantage (here) is in (the second line) being in the 
central place. 

62. The third and fifth lines are of the same 
quality, (as being in odd places), but their positions 
are different ; and the (occupant of) the third meets 
with many misfortunes, while the occupant of the 
fifth achieves much merit: — this arises from one 
being, in the noble position and the other in the 
mean. Are they occupied by the symbol of weak- 
ness ? There will be peril. By that of strength ? 
There will be victory. 

Chapter IX, paragraphs 56-62, speaks of the hexagrams as 
made up of the different lines, and various things to be attended to 
in those lines to determine their meaning. 

Paragraph 57. The time or order in which the lines enter de- 
termines of course the place and number of each in the figure. 
Their 'substance* is their form, as whole or divided, being yang 
or yin. 

Paragraph 58 belongs to the first and sixth lines. We are hardly 
prepared for the statement that 'the maker or makers' had so 
much difficulty in determining the meaning of the first line. Of 
course when they had fixed that and completed the figure, ex- 
plaining all the lines, it was easy for the student to follow their 
exposition, as paragraph 59 says. 

Paragraph 60 seems to say that the work of the duke of K in on 
each line was but an indicating in detail of the processes of his 
father's mind in explaining the whole figure. 
[16] D d 
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Chapter X. 63. The Yt is a book of wide com- 
prehension and great scope, embracing everything. 
There are in it the way of heaven, the way of man, 
and the way of earth. It then takes (the lines 
representing) those three Powers, and doubles them 
till they amount to six. What these six lines show 
is simply this, — the way of the three Powers. 

64. This way is marked by changes and move- 
ments, and hence we have the imitative lines. Those 
lines are of different grades (in the trigrams), and 
hence we designate them from their component 
elements. These are mixed together, and elegant 
forms arise. When such forms are not in their appro- 
priate places, the ideas of good fortune and bad are 
thus produced. 

The last two paragraphs mention several points important to be 
attended to in studying, more especially, the duke of K&u on the 
several lines. Three different views of the concluding statement, — 
' are they occupied,' Ac., — are given in the imperial edition. ' It be- 
longs/ says Wu Afang, 'to the fifth line ; ' ' to the third line,' says Hfl 
Ping-wan (also of the Yttan dynasty) ; while Han Hsing-kwo (of 
the Thang dynasty) held that it belonged to both. The Khang-hsi 
editors say that ' by discriminating and combining these views, we 
get to the meaning of the text.' I am unable to do so. 

Chapter X, paragraphs 63, 64, speaks of the great comprehen- 
siveness of the Yi, its figures and explanations being applicable to 
the three Powers — heaven, earth, and man. 

With paragraph 63, compare paragraph 4, Appendix VL In the 
trigram the upper line represents heaven, the middle line man, and 
the lowest earth. This paragraph and that other are the nearest 
approach I know to an attempt to account for the doubling of the 
number of lines, and stopping with the hexagram ; but the doing so 
was entirely arbitrary. A!u Hsi says : — ' The upper two characters 
belong to heaven, the middle two to man, and the lower two to earth.' 
No words could be more express ; and yet Canon McClatchie says 
(P- 354) : — 'The two upper strokes represent Heaven, or Thai- 
yi, the husband ; the two middle strokes, Earth, his wife ; and the 
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Chapter XL 65. Was it not in the last age of 
Yin, when the virtue of A'au had reached its highest 
point, and during the troubles between king Wan 
and (the tyrant) A'au, that the (study of the Yi) 
began to flourish ? On this account the explana- 
tions (in the book) express (a feeling of) anxious 
apprehension, (and teach) how peril may be turned 
into security, and easy carelessness is sure to meet 
with overthrow. The method in which these things 
come about is very comprehensive, and must be 
acknowledged in every sphere of things. If at the 
beginning there be a cautious apprehension as to 
the end, there will probably be no error or cause for 
blame. This is what is called the way of the Yt. 



two lower strokes, Man, their son ; all being animated by the same 
Divine Reason (tao) or Supreme God (Chih Shan).' This note 
shows how one error, or misunderstanding of the Chinese original, 
draws other errors with it. The character tao in the paragraph 
has not at all the sense of reason, human or divine, but its primary 
and ordinary signification of the path or course. As Lu 35 (Han 
dynasty) says: — 'In the way of heaven there are the changes of 
day and night, sun and moon ; in that of earth, those of hardness 
and softness, dryness and moisture ; in that of man, those of action 
and rest, of movement and stillness, of good fortune and bad, of 
good and evil.' 

' The imitative lines ' in the translation of 64, is simply ' the Yao' 
in the Chinese text, which I have rendered according to the account 
of them in paragraph 8, et al. Their different grades are their 
position as high or low in the figures (paragraph 1, Section i), and 
their 'component elements,' literally 'their substance, or thing- 
nature,' is their structure as being yang or yin, according to the 
use of wuh in paragraphs 57, 59, et al. A yang line in an even 
place, or a yin line in an odd, is not in its appropriate place, and 
gives an indication of what is bad. 

Chapter XI, paragraph 65. P. Regis observes on this chapter: — 
' I do not hesitate to say that there is found nowhere in the whole 

D d 2 
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Chapter XII. 66. (The hexagram) Kh'itn repre- 
sents the strongest of all under the sky. Through 
this quality its operations are always manifested 
with ease, for it knows where there would be peril 
and embarrassment (The hexagram) Khwan 
represents the most docile of all under the sky. 
Through this quality its operations are. always mani- 
fested with the promptest decision, for it knows 
where there would be obstruction. 

67. (The sages, who are thus represented, and 
who made the Yt,) were able to rejoice in heart 
(in the absolute truth of things), and were able (also) 
to weigh carefully all matters that could occasion 
anxiety ; (thus) they fixed the good and bad fortune 
(of all things) under the sky, and could accomplish 
the things requiring strenuous efforts. 

68. Therefore amid the changes and transforma- 
tions (taking place in heaven and earth), and the 
words and deeds of men, events that are to be 
fortunate have their happy omens. (The sages) 
knew the definite principles underlying the prog- 
nostications of the former class, and the future of 



Yt a passage which affords more light for the explanation of the 
book.' Paragraph 49 told us that 'the study of the Yt flourished in 
the middle period of antiquity, and that the author of it was familiar 
with anxiety and troubles.' That information becomes here more 
particular. The Yt, existing when this Appendix was written, was 
made in the closing period of the Yin dynasty, and the making of 
it was somehow connected with the attempts of the tyrant ATau 
against king Wan. We are not told expressly that the book was 
written, in part at least, by king Wan ; but the tradition to that 
effect derives a certain amount of support from what is said here. 
The general object of the author is also stated clearly enough, — 
to inculcate a cautious and reverent administration of affairs, never 
forgetful of the uncertainties of life and fortune. 
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those of the latter, (now to be) ascertained by 
divination. 

69. The places of heaven and earth (in the dia- 
grams) having been determined, the sages were 
able (by means of the Yl) to carry out and complete 
their ability. (In this way even) the common 
people were able to share with them in (deciding 
about) the counsels of men and the counsels of 
spiritual beings. 

70. The eight trigrams communicate their infor- 
mation by their emblematic figures. The explana- 
tions appended to the lines and the completed 
figures tell how the contemplation of them affected 
(the makers). The strong and the weak lines 
appear mixed in them, and (thus) the good and the 
evil (which they indicate) can be seen. 

71. The changes and movements (which take 
place in the manipulation of the stalks and the 
formation of the diagrams) speak as from the stand- 
point of what is advantageous. The (intimations of) 
good and evil vary according to the place and nature 
(of the lines). Thus they may indicate a mutual 
influence (in any two of them) of love or hatred, 
and good or evil is the result ; or that mutual 
influence may be affected by the nearness of the 
lines to, or their distance from, each other, and then 
repentance or regret is the result ; or the influence 
may be that of truth or of hypocrisy, and then the 
result is what is advantageous, or what is injurious. 
In all these relations of the (lines in the) Yl, if two 
are near and do not blend harmoniously, there may 
be (all these results), — evil, or what is injurious, or 
occasion for repentance and regret. 

72. The language of him who is meditating a 
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revolt (from the right) betrays his inward shame ; 
that of him whose inward heart doubts about it 
diverges to other topics. The words of a good man 
are few; those of a coarse man are many. The 
words of one who slanders what is good are un- 

Chapter XII, paragraphs 66-72, is generally divided into three 
sections ; — the first, embracing 66-68, and treating of the sages, 
the makers of the Yf, as themselves independent of it, knowing all 
that it enables us to know, and able to accomplish all that it en- 
ables us to accomplish; the second, embracing 69-71, and telling 
how the sages formed the Yf, and made all men, by means of it, 
partakers of their now unlimited knowledge and power ; the third, 
comprised in paragraph 72, and saying, if it be genuine and in its 
proper place, that the ordinary speech of men is as mysterious and 
indicative of what is in them, as the explanations of the Yi are, 
when we consider who were its authors. 

'The sages,' who are the subject of 65-68, are not mentioned in 
the text ; but 67 makes it plain that the subject must be some per- 
sonal being or beings. Neither JOien nor Khwan can ' rejoice in 
heart, and weigh carefully matters occasioning anxiety.' The com- 
mentators generally interpolate 'the sages;' even Ying-ta of the 
Thang dynasty, who does not introduce the sages in his exposition, 
yet makes the subject to be ' the disposer and nourisher of all 
things.' He gets to his view by an unnatural interpretation of two 
characters in 67, which are now thrown out of the text by all critics 
as not genuine. That ' the sages ' is really the subject in the mind 
of the writer appears from the express mention of them in 69, 
when also 'heaven and earth' take the place of ATAien and 
Khwan. It is absurd, not to say blasphemous, to assume that 
the sages who made the Yi had the knowledge and ability here 
ascribed to them ; but the theory of the Yt as containing a scheme 
for the discovery of the future necessitated the ascribing such attri- 
butes to them. Compare with the whole Section, and especially 
with paragraph 68, what is said in ' the Doctrine of the Mean,' 
chapter 24. 

The first Section shows how the sages were themselves indepen- 
dent of the Yf, and had no need of it ; the second goes on to tell 
how they devised and constructed it, to make all men equal to 
themselves in a knowledge of phenomena and human events, and 
of their indications of, and issues in, the future. Summing up its 
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substantial; those of him who is losing what he 
ought to keep are crooked. 

lessons, the editors of the imperial edition say, 'There is no passage 
in the Appendix more full and clear than this on the five points in 
regard to the lines which the student of the Yi has to attend to. 
Those points are : — their time, position, quality, mutual nearness, 
and responsive relation. It is by a consideration of the two latter 
points, moreover, that he must form his judgment on their appro- 
priateness or inappropriateness in the three others.' 

Paragraph 72 has really no connexion with the rest of the 
chapter. I have stated above how the critics attempt to make out 
such a connexion ; but I agree myself with P. Regis, who appends 
to his version of the paragraph this note : — ' Quae sententiae qui- 
dem sapiunt doctrinam Confucianam, at non ordinem, utpote cum 
praecedentibus minime cohaerentes, sed omnino ab iis abscissae 
avulsaeque.' 
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Supplementary to the Thwan and Yao on the first and second 
Hexagrams, and showing how they may be interpreted of man's 
nature and doings. 

Section I. Khieh. 

Chapter I. i. What is called (under IC/iien) 'the 
great and originating ' is (in man) the first and chief 
quality of goodness ; what is called ' the penetrating ' 
is the assemblage of excellences ; what is called ' the 
advantageous ' is the harmony of all that is right ; 
and what is called 'the correct and firm' is the 
faculty of action. 

2. The superior man, embodying benevolence, is 
fit to preside over men ; presenting the assemblage 
of excellences, he is fit to show in himself the union 
of all propriety ; benefiting (all) creatures, he is fit to 
exhibit the harmony of all that is right ; correct and 
firm, he is fit to manage (all) affairs. 

3. The fact that the superior man practises these 
four virtues justifies the application to him of the 
words — ' A^ien represents what is great and origin- 
ating, penetrating, advantageous, correct and firm.' 

The title of this Appendix is in Chinese the Wan Yen JTwan, 
'The Record of Wan Yen;' and according to the analogy of 
the titles of the three Appendixes that follow, Wan should per- 
form the part of a verb and Yen that of a substantive. So the 
characters are usually taken, and to Wan is given the meaning of 
'Explaining (Shih);' and to Yen that of 'Words or Sentences,' 
meaning the Thwan of king Wan, and the Yao of the duke of 
A"au on the first two hexagrams. The document treats of these, 
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Chapter II. 4. What is the meaning of the words 
under the first line undivided, ' The dragon lies hid 
(in the deep); — it is not the time for active doing?' 
The. Master said : — ' There he is, with the powers of 
the dragon, and yet lying hid. The influence of the 
world would make no change in him ; he would do 
nothing (merely) to secure his fame. He can live, 
withdrawn from the world, without regret ; he can 
experience disapproval without trouble of mind. 
Rejoicing (in opportunity), he carries his principles 

and of no others. ' It shows the amount and depth of meaning in 
them,' says Aft Hst, 'and the other hexagrams may be treated 
after the analogy supplied here.' Confucius, it is said by others, 
died before he was able to carry out the plan which he had formed. 
But, as I have shown in the Introduction (pp. 28-30), it is more than 
doubtful whether we have in this Appendix anything at all directly 
from the sage. 

Chapter I, paragraphs 1-3, shows how the attributes of A"^ien, 
as explained by king Wan, are to be understood of the constituent 
principles of human nature. What is remarkable is, that we find 
paragraphs 1, 2, with very little variation, in one of the narra- 
tives of the 3° Awan, as having been spoken by a marchioness- 
dowager of Lu in B.C. 564, several years before Confucius was born. 
One so familiar as Aft Hst was with all the classical literature of 
his country could not be ignorant of this. His solution of the 
questions arising from it is, that anciently there was this explana- 
tion of the characters of king Win ; that it was employed by Shu 
Alang (of Lu), and that Confucius also availed himself of it ; while 
the chronicler used, as he does below, the phraseology of 'The 
Master said,' to distinguish the real words of Confucius from such 
ancient sayings. But who was this chronicler ? No one can telL 
The legitimate conclusion from ATI's criticism is this, that so much 
of this Appendix as is preceded by ' The Master said ' is from 
Confucius; — so much and no more. 

The ascription in paragraph 3 of ' the four virtues ' to the supe- 
rior or normal man, man in his best estate, and yet inferior to 'the 
sagely man,' is Confucian, — after the style of the teaching of the 
Master in the Analects. 
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into action ; sorrowing (for want of opportunity), he 
keeps with them in retirement. Yes, he is not to 
be torn from his root (in himself).' This is 'the 
dragon lying hid.' 

5. What is the meaning of the words under the 
second line, ' The dragon shows himself and is in 
the field ;— it will be advantageous to see the great 
man ?' The Master said : — ' There he is, with the 
dragon's powers, and occupying exactly the central 
place. He is sincere (even) in his ordinary words, 
and earnest in his ordinary conduct. Guarding 
against depravity, he preserves his sincerity. His 
goodness is recognised in the world, but he does not 
boast of it. His virtue is extensively displayed, and 
transformation ensues. The language of the Yf, 
" The dragon shows himself and is in the field; — it 
will be advantageous to see the great man," refers 
to a ruler's virtue.' 

6. What is the meaning of the words under the 
third line, ' The superior man is active and vigilant 
all the day, and in the evening (still) careful and 
apprehensive ; — the position is dangerous, but there 
will be no mistake ?' The Master said : — ' The supe- 
rior man advances in virtue, and cultivates all the 
sphere of his duty. His leal-heartedness and good 
faith are the way by which he advances in virtue. 
His attention to his words and establishing his sin- 
cerity are the way by which he occupies in his 
sphere. He knows the. utmost point to be reached, 
and reaches it, thus showing himself in accord with 
the first springs (of things) ; he knows the end to be 
rested in, and rests in it, thus preserving his righte- 
ousness in accordance with that end. Therefore he 
occupies a high position without pride, and a low 
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position without anxiety. Thus it is that, being 
active and vigilant, and careful (also) and apprehen- 
sive as the time requires, though his position be 
perilous, he will make no mistake.' 

7. What is the meaning of the words under the 
fourth line, ' He is as if he were leaping up, (but 
still) is in the deep; — there will be no mistake?' 
The Master said : — ' He finds no permanent place 
either above or below, but he does not commit the 
error (of advancing). He may advance or recede ; — 
there is no permanent place for him : but he does 
not leave his fellows. The superior man, advancing 
in virtue and cultivating the sphere of his duty, yet 
wishes (to advance only) at the (proper) time, and 
therefore there is no mistake.' 

8. What is the meaning of the words under the 
fifth line, ' The dragon is on the wing in the sky ; — 
it will be advantageous to see the great man ?' 
The Master said : — ' Notes of the same key respond 
to one another ; creatures of the same nature seek 
one another ; water flows towards the place that is 
(low and) damp ; fire rises up towards what is dry ; 
clouds follow the dragon, and winds follow the tiger : — 
(so) the sage makes his appearance, and all men look 
to him. Things that draw their origin from heaven 
move towards what is above ; things that draw their 
origin from the earth cleave to what is below : — so 
does everything follow its kind.' 

9. What is the meaning of the words under the 
topmost line, ' The dragon exceeds the proper 
limits ; — there will be occasion for repentance ?' 
The Master said : — ' The position is noble, but it is 
not that of office ; (its occupant) dwells on high, but 
he has no people (to rule) ; and the men of talent 
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and virtue in the positions below will give him no 
aid ; — should he move in such a case, there will be 
occasion for repentance.' 

In chapter II, paragraphs 4-9, Confucius is introduced, ex- 
plaining, with considerable amplification, what is said by the duke 
of .ffau under the several lines of the hexagram. ' The dragon ' 
becomes the symbol of ' the superior man;' and of 'the great man,' 
or the sage upon the throne. The language approaches at times to 
the magniloquence of Mencius, while in paragraph 8 the voice hardly 
seems to be that of the sage at all. 

With paragraph 5, compare chapters 8 and 14 of 'the Doc- 
trine of the Mean,' agreeing much in language and sentiment 
with what we have here. The line, a strong or undivided line, and 
therefore yang, is said to be 'exactly in the central place;' but 
the line is in the second, an even place, that proper to a yin line ; 
and in other passages this might be explained in an unfavourable 
way. The Chinese character £ang has the meaning given to it, 
now of 'exact,' and now of 'correct,' the latter being always 
favourably interpreted. 

Paragraph 8. The fifth is almost always the place of honour and 
authority in the hexagram, and therefore 'the great man' here con- 
tinues to be the great man, 'the sage.' The argument is that as 
things of the same kind respond to and seek one another, so is it 
with the sage and ordinary man. They are of the same kind, 
though far apart ; and when a sage appears, all other men look to 
him with admiration and hope. The continuity of the illustrations, 
however, is broken by the introduction of the dragon and clouds, 
and the tiger and wind. Are these of the same kind ? A*u Hst 
says he does not think that the real dragon and real tiger are 
intended ; but he does not tell us how he understood the terms. 
3ai JSTAing (early in the Ming dynasty) says : — ' The dragon feels 
the influence of the clouds surcharged with rain, and rises from the 
deep, and when the tiger feels the approach of the cold winds he 
roars. Thus when the dragon rises, the clouds are sure to collect ; 
and when the tiger screams, the winds follow;' but all this does not 
help us to appreciate any better the words of the text. And the 
concluding illustration is nearly as foreign to our way of conceiving 
things. By 'things that draw their origin from heaven ' all animals 
— moving creatures — are intended ; and by those that draw their 
origin from the earth are intended all plants, — things that stand and 
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Chapter III. 10. ' The dragon lies hid; — it is not 
the time for active doing:' — the position is (too) low. 

11. 'The dragon shows himself and is in the 
field :' — the time (requires him still) to be unem- 
ployed. 

12. ' All the day active and vigilant:' — (he now) 
does his (proper) business. 

13. ' He is as if he were leaping up, (but still) is 
in the deep :' — he is making trial of himself. 

14. 'The dragon is on the wing in the sky:' — 
(the subject of the line) is on high and ruling. 

15. 'The dragon exceeds the proper limit, and 
there will be occasion for repentance : ' — when things 
have been carried to extremity, calamity ensues. 

16. Undivided lines appear in all these representa- 
tions of the great and originating power denoted by 
A"^ien : — (what follows in the Yao tells us how) all 
under the sky there will be good order. 

do not move. The former turn their heads to the sky, and the 
latter their roots to the earth. So we read in Aft Hsf ; but I con- 
tinue to wonder that Confucius selected such illustrations and spoke 
in such a style. 

Paragraph 9. As I have said above, the place of honour and 
authority in the hexagram belongs to the fifth line, and no other 
plays so unimportant a part as the sixth; and hence it is repre- 
sented here as having ' no place ' at all. Before he whom it re- 
presents is called to act, the battle has been won or lost Movement 
from him will only accelerate and intensify the result. 

Chapter III, paragraphs 10- 16, goes over again the YSo of the 
duke of A'au with very brief explanations, grounded chiefly on the 
consideration of the place or position occupied by the several 
lines, and the time of their introduction into the action of the 
hexagram. 

Paragraph 16. See the note on the Text of Khxcn, corresponding 
to this line, page 58, and also that on paragraph 7 of the symbolism 
of the figures and lines, Section i, page 165. There is the same 
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Chapter IV. 1 7. ' The dragon lies hid in the 
deep; — it is not the time for active doing:' — the 
energy denoted by the undivided line is laid up and 
hid away as in the deep. 

18. ' The dragon appears in the field :' — all under 
heaven (begins to be) adorned and brightened. 

19. 'All the day active and vigilant:' — continu- 
ally, as the time passes and requires, does he act. 

20. 'He is as if he were leaping up, (but still) is 
in the deep :' — a change is taking place in the method 
indicated by (this) A^ien diagram. 

21. 'The dragon is on the wing in the sky:' — 
this shows that his place is based on his heavenly 
virtue. 

22. 'The dragon exceeds the (proper) limit; — 
there will be occasion for repentance:' — the time is 
come to an end, and so also is his opportunity. 

23. Undivided lines appear in all these repre- 
sentations of the great and originating power denoted 
by Khizn : — and (from what follows in the Yao) 
we see the model (of action) afforded by heaven. 

difficulty in understanding the first part of the short paragraph ; 
the conclusion of it must be a consequence of the language of the 
Yao, though it is not repeated here. 

Chapter IV, paragraphs 17-23, goes over the same ground for a 
third time, treating the various paragraphs chiefly from the stand- 
point of time. 

Paragraph 17 tells us that time and circumstances are essential, as 
well as inward power, to successful development and demonstration. 
In paragraph 18, the words of the Yao about meeting with the great 
man are not quoted, but they prompted the latter half of it 

Paragraph 19. Compare the language on paragraph 6, towards 
the end. 

Paragraph 20. The subject passes here from the lower trigram 
and enters into the upper. We are told not to lay stress on 'the 
method of Kh'itn.' In paragraph 21 we have the sage upon the 
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Chapter V. 24. The 'greatness' and 'originating' 
represented by Khi&n refer to it as (the symbol of) 
what gives their beginning (to all things), and (also) 
secures their growth and development. 

25. ' The advantageousness and the correctness 
and firmness ' refer to its nature and feelings (as 
seen in all the resulting things). 

26. Kh'xzn, (thus) originating, is able with its 
admirable benefits to benefit all under the sky. We 
are not told how its benefits are conferred ; but how 
great is (its operation) ! 

27. How great is (what is emblemed by) Khien ! — 
strong, vigorous, undeflected, correct, and (in all 
these qualities) pure, unmixed, exquisite ! 

28. The six lines, as explained (by the duke of 
A'iu), bring forth and display (its meaning), and 
everything about it is (thus) indirectly exhibited. 

29. (The great man) at the proper time drives 
with these six dragons through the sky. The clouds 
move, and the rain is distributed ; all under heaven 
enjoys repose. 

throne. Time and opportunity are both in progress in 19 ; here in 
22, they are both passed, have reached their extremity or end. 

Paragraph 23 : — see on paragraph 16. 'The model of heaven,' says 
Wu jOang, ' is the due blending of the strong and active with the 
weak and passive, the regulation of movement in accordance with the 
highest reason, so that there shall be neither excess nor deficiency.' 

Chapter V, paragraphs 24-29. The author here, leaving the 
treatise on the symbolism of the Y4o, turns to that on the Th wan, 
or expositions of king Wan, and amplifies it, not quoting from it, 
however, so fully and exactly, as he has done in the previous 
chapters from the YSo. 

Paragraphs 24 and 25 are based on the statement of the signi- 
ficance of the Thwan under Kh'xtn, and not on the treatise on the 
symbolism. The originating power cannot be separated from that 
of penetration and development The latter issues from the former 
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Chapter VI. 30. In the superior man his conduct 
is (the fruit of) his perfected virtue, which might be 
seen therefore in his daily course ; but the force of 
that phrase, 'lying hid,' requires him to keep re- 
tired, and not yet show himself, nor proceed to the 
full development of his course. While this is the 
case, the superior man (knows that) it is not the 
time for active doing. 

3 1 . The superior man learns and accumulates the 
results of his learning ; puts questions, and discrimi- 
nates among those results; dwells magnanimously 
and unambitiously in what he has attained to ; and 
carries it into practice with benevolence. What the 
Yl says, 'The dragon appears in the field: — it will 
be advantageous to meet with the great man,' has 
reference to the virtuous qualities of a ruler (as 
thus described). 

32. In the third line there is a twofold (symbol 
of) strength, but (the position) is not central. (Its 

as the summer follows on the spring, according to an illustration 
ofifu Hst. 'The advantageousness ' and 'firm correctness,' he 
compares also to the autumn and winter, saying that the Khicn 
power in its essence, as it is in itself, is best described by these two 
latter characteristics, while the two former describe it in its opera- 
tion. It is thus that he tries to give his readers an idea of what he 
understood by ' nature and feelings' in 25. But this chapter treats 
of the Khien power in nature rather than in humanity. Confining 
our view to the power so operating, we cannot say that the descrip- 
tion of it in 26 and 27 is magniloquent or hyperbolical. 

Paragraph 28 returns to the explanations of the lines of the 
hexagram by the duke of K&n, which exhibit the power in different 
positions and relations, bringing out all its significance ; and then 
29 confines us to the fifth line, in which we have its ideal. The 
spheres of nature and of men seem to be in the view of the 
author, and therefore I introduce ' the great man,' as the subject, 
after the example of the best critics. Like the clouds and the rain to 
the thirsty earth, so is the rule of the sage to expectant humanity. 
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occupant) is not in heaven above, nor is he in the 
field beneath. Therefore there must be active vigi- 
lance and cautious apprehension as the time requires ; 
and though (the position be) perilous, there will be 
no mistake. 

33. In the fourth line there is (the symbol of) 
strength, but (the position) is not central. (Its 
occupant) is not in heaven above, nor is he in the 
field beneath, nor is he in the place of man inter- 
mediate. Hence he is in perplexity ; and being so, 
he has doubts about what should be his movements, 
and so will give no occasion for blame. 

34. The great man is he who is in harmony, in 
his attributes, with heaven and earth ; in his bright- 
ness, with the sun and moon ; in his orderly pro- 
cedure, with the four seasons ; and in his relation 
to what is fortunate and what is calamitous, in har- 
mony with the spirit-like operations (of Providence). 
He may precede Heaven, and Heaven will not act 
in opposition to him ; he may follow Heaven, but 
will act (only) as Heaven at the time would do. If 
Heaven will not act in opposition to him, how much 
less will men ! how much less will the spirit-like 
operation (of Providence) ! 

35. The force of that phrase — 'exceeding the 
proper limits' — indicates the knowing to advance 
but not to retire ; to maintain but not to let perish ; 
to get but not to lose. 

36. He only is the sage who knows to advance and 
to retire, to maintain and to let perish ; and that with- 
out ever acting incorrectly. Yes, he only is the sage ! 

Chapter VI, paragraphs 30-36. The author leaving the Th wan, 
turns again to the treatise on the symbolism of the Yao, his main 
[16] e e 
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Section II. KhwXn. 

Chapter I. i. (What is indicated by) Khwan is 
most gentle and weak, but, when put in motion, is 

object being to show how reasonable are the decisions and lessons 
of the duke of Kia. 

The subject of paragraph 30 has the virtue ; but his position in 
the lowest place shows that his time is not yet come. 

In paragraph 31 we have the superior man developing, by means 
of the processes described, into ' the great man,' with the attributes 
of a ruler, the appearance of whom is a blessing to men. 

The twofold symbol of strength in paragraph 32 is the yang or 
undivided line in the third place (odd) proper to it. There will be 
no mistake, because the subject of the line, in the exercise of his 
caution, will abstain from any forward movement 

According to paragraph 63 of last Appendix, Section ii, both 
the third and fourth lines in the hexagram belong to man, and are 
intermediate between those of heaven and those of earth. Khung 
Ying-ta, to get over the difficulty in what is said on the fourth 
line, says that, as a matter of fact and locally, man is nearer earth 
than heaven, and is aptly represented therefore by the third line 
and not by the fourth; — I prefer to point out the inconsistency, 
and leave it. The subject of this fourth line will move very 
cautiously, and so escape blame. ' 

The eulogium of ' the great man ' in paragraph 34 cannot fail to 
recall to the classical scholar the thirty-first and other chapters of 'the 
Doctrine of the Mean,' where the sage is described as 'The Equal 
of Heaven.' In one sentence here he is spoken of as sometimes 
taking precedence of Heaven, which then does not act in opposi- 
tion to him! I do not know of any statement about the sage, 
coming without doubt from Confucius, that is so extravagant as 
this. It is difficult — in fact impossible — to say from the Yt itself, what 
we are to understand by the kwei shan, which I have translated 
here by 'the spirit-like operations (of Providence).' The compound 
denomination does not often occur in the book. In Appendix III, 
Section i, 21, kwei is the anima and shan the animus; and 
in paragraph 50, 1 have translated the terms by 'the contracting and 
expanding operations.' In Appendix I, page 226 and page 259, the 
name is used as in the present text. That second instance and this 
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hard and strong ; it is most still, but is able to give 
every definite form. 

2. 'By following, it obtains its (proper) lord,' and 
pursues its regular (course). 

3. It contains all things in itself, and its trans- 
forming (power) is glorious. 

4. Yes, what docility marks the way of Khwan ! 
It receives the influences of heaven, and acts at 
the proper time. 

Chapter II. 5. The family that accumulates good- 
ness is sure to have superabundant happiness, and 
the family that accumulates evil is sure to have 
superabundant misery. The murder of a ruler by 

paragraph were evidently constructed, the one on the model of the 
other. I think it likely that the breath or air, k/A, became the name 
with the earliest Chinese for their first concept of spirit; then the 
breath inspired or inhaled was called kwei, and became the name 
for the grosser part of the spirit, returning to the earth; and shan, 
the breath exhaled or expired, the name for the subtler and intellec- 
tual spirit, ascending to a state of activity and enjoyment. The 
explanations of the terms in the R Ya and other dictionaries seem 
to justify this view. The combination kwei s,han is sometimes 
best translated by 'spiritual beings.' The school of the Sung 
philosophy understand by it — the contracting and expanding of the 
primary matter, or that matter conceived of in two forms or with 
two opposite qualities. .Oang-jze says here that 'Heaven and 
earth are another name for tao, and kwei shan another name for 
"the vestiges of making and transformation;" and that the sage being 
in harmony with the tao or practical reason of the universe, how 
can men or the kwei shan be contrary to him?' Whatever be 
thought of the Sung speculations and theories, I think that a trans- 
lator ought to give an indication of the primary meaning of the 
name kwei shan. 

Paragraphs 35 and 36 suggest the description of Confucius by 
Mencius, V, ii, i, 5, as the one among the sages who was most 
governed by the consideration of time, doing continually what the 
circumstances of the time required. 

E e 2 
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his minister, or of his. father by a son, is not the 
result of the events of one morning or one evening. 
The causes of it have gradually accumulated,— 
through the absence of early discrimination. The 
words of the Yl, 'He treads on the hoar-frost; the 
strong ice will come (by and by),' show the natural 
(issue and growth of things). 

6. ' Straight ' indicates the correctness (of the 
internal principle), and ' square,' the righteousness 
(of the external act). The superior man, (thus 
represented), by his self-reverence maintains the 
inward (correctness), and in righteousness adjusts 
his external acts. His reverence and righteousness 
being (thus) established, his virtues are not solitary 
instances or of a single class. ' Straight, square, 
and great, working his operations, without repeated 
efforts, in every respect advantageous :' — this shows 
how (such a one) has no doubts as to what he does. 

7. Although (the subject of) this divided line has 
excellent qualities, he (does not display them, but) 
keeps them under restraint. ' If he engage with 
them in the service of the king, and be successful, 
he will not claim that success for himself:' — this 
is the way of the earth, of a wife, of a minister. 
The way of the earth is — ' not to claim the merit 
of achievement,' but on behalf (of heaven) to bring 
things to their proper issue. 

8. Through the changes and transformations pro- 
duced by heaven and earth, plants and trees grow 
luxuriantly. If (the reciprocal influence of) heaven 
and earth were shut up and restrained, we should 
have (a state that might suggest to us) the case 
of men of virtue and ability lying in obscurity. The 
words of the Yi, 'A sack tied up:— there will be 
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no ground for blame or for praise,' are in reality 
a lesson of caution. 

9. The superior man (emblemed here) by the 
' yellow ' and correct (colour), is possessed of com- 
prehension and discrimination. He occupies the 
correct position (of supremacy), but (that emblem) 
is on (the lower part of) his person. His excellence 
is in the centre (of his being), but it diffuses a 
complacency over his four limbs, and is manifested 
in his (conduct of) affairs : — this is the perfection of 
excellence. 

10. (The subject of) the yin (or divided line) 
thinking himself equal to the (subject of the) yang, 
or undivided line, there is sure to be 'a contest' 
As if indignant at there being no acknowledgment 
of the (superiority of the subject of the) yang line, 
(the text) uses the term ' dragons.' But still the 
(subject of neither line) can leave his class, and 
hence we have ' the blood ' mentioned. The men- 
tion of that as being (both) 'azure and yellow' 
indicates the mixture of heaven and -earth. Hea- 
ven's (colour) is azure and earth's is yellow. 

The hexagram Khwan is dealt with in Section ii, and much 
more briefly than A'Aien in Section i. Much less distinct, more- 
over, is the attempt in it to show how the attributes of the hexagram 
are to be understood of the principles of human nature. The most 
important portion of the Section, perhaps, is paragraph 5, the first 
of chapter II, and I have spoken of it in the Introduction, pages 
47 and 48. 
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Treatise of Remarks on the Trigrams. 

Chapter I. i. Anciently, when the sages made 
the Yl, in order to give mysterious assistance to the 
spiritual Intelligences, they produced (the rules for 
the use of) the divining plant. 

2. The number 3 was assigned to heaven, 2 to 
earth, and from these came the (other) numbers. 

3. They contemplated the changes in the divided 
and undivided lines (by the process of manipulating 
the stalks), and formed the trigrams ; from the 
movements that took place in the strong and weak 
lines, they produced (their teaching about) the sepa- 
rate lines. There ensued a harmonious conformity 
to the course (of duty) and to virtue, with a dis- 
crimination of what was right (in each particular 
-case). They (thus) made an exhaustive discrimina- 
tion of what was right, and effected the complete 
development of (every) nature, till they arrived (in 
the Yl) at what was appointed for it (by Heaven). 

Chapter I, paragraphs 1-3, treats of the rise of the scheme of 
the Yi from the wonderful qualities of the divining plant, the use 
of certain numbers, and the formation of the lineal figures. 

P. Regis translates paragraph 1 by — ' The ancient (sages), the 
most excellent men, were the authors of the Yf-king, in making 
which they were assisted by an intelligent spirit, who for their help 
produced the plant called Shih.' 

But the text will not admit of this version, nor have I found the 
view given in it in any Chinese writer. It is difficult to make up 
one's mind whether to translate — ' the sage,' or ' the sages.' Khung 
Ying-ta contends that the writer had Fu-hsi and him alone in his 
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Chapter II. 4. Anciently, when the sages made 
the Yl, it was with the design that (its figures) should 
be in conformity with the principles underlying the 
natures (of men and things), and the ordinances (for 
them) appointed (by Heaven). With this view they 
exhibited (in them) the way of heaven, calling (the 
lines) yin and yang ; the way of earth, calling (them) 
the weak (or soft) and the strong (or hard); and 
the way of men, under the names of benevolence 



mind. To me it seems otherwise. Fu-hsf, if we accept the testi- 
mony of universal Chinese consent, made the eight trigrams ; but 
he did not make the Yt, which, by the same consent, was the pro- 
duction of king Wan and his son. 

The text would seem to say that the sages 'produced' the 
plant, but this is so extravagant that the view indicated in my 
supplementary clause appears in all the best commentators. So 
understood, the Yi may be said to 'give mysterious assistance to 
the spiritual Intelligences,' or, if we take that name as singular 
(according to the analogy of chapter 6), to the Divine Being in 
affording a revelation of His will, as in paragraph 3. We may well 
say that it is a pity the revelation should be so enigmatical ; but 
the author, it must be remembered, is writing from his own stand- 
point. Wan and his son, as I have endeavoured to show in the 
Introduction, merely wished to convey, under the style and veil of 
divination, their moral and political lessons. 

On paragraph 2 it is said that heaven is round ; and as the cir- 
cumference of a circle is three times its diameter, hence 3 is the 
number of heaven. Again, earth is square, and as the circumference 
of a square is four times its length or breadth, or it consists of two 
pairs of equal sides, hence 2 is the number of earth. 

The concluding statement about ' the other numbers ' is under- 
stood of the manipulation of the divining stalks, as in Appendix III, 
i, 51, That manipulation, thrice repeated, might leave three stalks 
each time, and 3x3 = 9; or 2, being in the same way in all=6; or 
twice 3 and once 2=8; or twice 2 and once 3 = 7. These are 
the numbers of the 4 binary symbols, employed in forming the new 
figures; , the old yang, = 9; — — the young yin, = 8; 

__ — , the young yang, = 7 ; and s= ^, the old yin,=6. 
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and righteousness. Each (trigram) embraced (those) 
three Powers ; and, being repeated, its full form con- 
sisted of six lines. A distinction was made of (the 
places assigned) to the yin and yang lines, which 
were variously occupied, now by the strong and now 
by the weak forms, and thus the figure (of each hexa- 
gram) was completed. 

Chapter III. 5. (The symbols of) heaven and 
earth received their determinate positions; (those 
for) mountains and collections of water interchanged 
their influences ; (those for) thunder and wind excited 
each other the more ; and (those for) water and fire 
did each other no harm. (Then) among these eight 
symbols there was a mutual communication. 

6. The numbering of the past is a natural pro- 
cess ; the knowledge of the coming is anticipation. 
Therefore in the Yl we have (both) anticipation (and 
the natural process). 



Chapter II. The top line in each trigram thus belongs to the 
category of heaven; the bottom line to that of earth; and the 
middle line to that of man. The odd places should be occupied, 
' correctly,' by the undivided lines ; and the even by the divided. 
The trigram being increased to the hexagram, lines 5 and 6 were 
assigned to heaven ; 1 and 2 to earth ; and 3 and 4 to man. 5 is 
the yang characteristic of heaven, and 6 the yin; so 1 and 2 in 
regard to earth ; while 3 represents the benevolence of man, and 4 
his righteousness. But all this is merely the play of fancy, and 
confuses the mind of the student. 

Chapter III, paragraphs 5 and 6, is understood, though not 
very clearly, by referring to the circular arrangement of the trigrams 
according to Ffl-hst, as shown in Figure 2, of Plate III. Para- 
graph 5 refers to the correlation of .A'Aien and Khwan, Kan and 
Tui, A"an and Sun, KhSn and L?. Paragraph 6 is less easy of 
apprehension. Starting in the same figure from A'Aien and num- 
bering on the left we come to .A'an by a natural process. Then 
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Chapter IV. 7. Thunder serves to put things in 
motion ; wind to scatter (the genial seeds of) them ; 
rain to moisten them ; the sun to warm them ; (what 
is symbolised by) Kan, to arrest (and keep them in 
their places) ; (by) Tui, to give them joyful course; 
(by) A'^ien, to rule them; and by Khwan, to 
store them up. 

Chapter V. 8. God comes forth in A"an (to His 
producing work); He brings (His processes) into 
full and equal action in Sun; they are manifested 
to one another in Ll ; the greatest service is done 
for Him in Khwan; He rejoices in Tui; He 
struggles in Kh'izn; He is comforted and enters 
into rest in Khan; and He completes (the work of 
the year) in Kan. 

9. All things are made to issue forth in A'an, 
which is placed at the east. (The processes of pro- 
duction) are brought into full and equal action in 
Sun, which is placed at the south-east. The being 
brought into full and equal action refers to the purity 
and equal arrangement of all things. Ll gives the 
idea of brightness. All things are now made mani- 



we turn back, and numbering on the right, from Sun, we come by 
a backward process to Khwan. The same process is illustrated 
on a large scale by the circular arrangement of the 64 hexagrams 
in Plate I. But what the scope of the paragraph is I cannot tell, 
and am tempted to say of it, as P. Regis does, ' Haec observatio 
prorsus inanis est.' 

In chapter IV we have the same circular arrangement of the 
trigrams, though they are named in a different order ; the last first 
and the first last. The first four are mentioned by their elemental 
names; the last four by the names of their lineal figures. No 
special significance is attached to this. If it ever had any, it has 
been lost. 
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fest to one another. It is the trigram of the south. 
The sages turn their faces to the south when they 
give audience to all under the sky, administering 
government towards the region of brightness : — the 
idea in this procedure was taken from this. Khwan 
denotes the earth, (and is placed at the south-west). 
All things receive from it their fullest nourishment, 
and hence it is said, ' The greatest service is done 
for Him in Khwan.' Tui corresponds (to the west) 
and to the autumn, — the season in which all things 
rejoice. Hence it is said, ' He rejoices in Tui.' He 
struggles in Kh'izn, which is the trigram of the 
north-west. The idea is that there the inactive 
and active conditions beat against each other. 
Khan denotes water. It is the trigram of the exact 
north, — the trigram of comfort and rest, what all 
things are tending to. Hence it is said, ' He is com- 
forted and enters into rest in Khan. Kan is the 
trigram of the north-east. In it all things bring to 
a full end the issues of the past (year), and prepare 
the commencement of the next. Hence it is said, 
' He completes (the work of the year) in Kan.' 



Chapter V, paragraphs 8 and 9, sets forth the operations of 
nature in the various seasons, as being really the operations of God, 
who is named Ti, ' the Lord and Ruler of Heaven.' Those opera- 
tions are represented in the progress by the seasons of the year, as 
denoted by the trigrams, according to the arrangement of them by 
king Wan, as shown also in Plate III, Figure 2. 

'The greatest service is done for Ti in Khwan;' Yang Wan-li 
(of our twelfth century, but earlier than ATu Hsi) says : — ' Khwan 
is a minister or servant. Ti is his ruler. All that a ruler has to do 
with his minister is to require his service.' 'On the struggles in 
Kfnzn' he says: — ' Kh\tn is the trigram of the north-west, when 
the yin influence is growing strong and the yang diminishing.' 

The ' purity ' predicated in paragraph 9 of things in Sun, was 
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Chapter VI. 10. When we speak of Spirit we mean 
the subtle (presence and operation of God) with all 
things. For putting all things in motion there is 
nothing more vehement than thunder ; for scattering 
them there is nothing more effective than wind ; for 
drying them up there is nothing more parching than 
fire ; for giving them pleasure and satisfaction there 
is nothing more grateful than a lake or marsh ; for 
moistening them there is nothing more enriching 
than water ; for bringing them to an end and making 
them begin again there is nothing more fully adapted 
than K an. Thus water and fire contribute together 
to the one object; thunder and wind do not act con- 
trary to each other ; mountains and collections of 
water interchange their influences. It is in this way, 
that they are able to change and transform, and to 
give completion to all things. 



explained by A'ang Khang-^Aang (our second century) as equiva- 
lent to ' newness,' referring to the brightness of all things in the 
light of spring and summer. On ' all things receive from the earth 
their fullest nourishment' the same Yang, quoted above, says : — 
'The earth performs the part of a mother. All things are its 
children. What a mother has to do for her children is simply to 
nourish them.' 

Chapter VI is the sequel of the preceding. There ought to have 
been some mention of Shan or 'Spirit 'in chapters. It is the 
first character in this chapter, and the two characters that follow 
show that it is here resumed for the purpose of being explained. 
As it does not occur in chapter 5, we must suppose that the author 
of it here brings forward and explains the idea of it that was in his 
mind. Many of the commentators recognise this, — e. g. Liang Yin, 
as quoted in the Introduction, p. 33. 

Two other peculiarities in the style of the chapter are pointed 
out and explained (after a fashion) by 3hu> ^> n g (earlier, probably, 
than the Sung dynasty): — 'The action of six of the trigrams is 
described, but no mention is made of A'Aien or Khwan. But 
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Chapter VII. n. Khizn is (the symbol of) 
strength; Khwan, of docility; A'an, of stimulus to 
movement; Sun, of penetration; Khan, of what is 
precipitous and perilous ; Li, of what is bright and 
what is catching; Kan, of stoppage or arrest; and 
Tui, of pleasure and satisfaction. 



heaven and earth do nothing, and yet do everything ; hence they 
are able to perfect the spirit-like subtilty of the action of thunder, 
wind, and the other things. (Moreover), we have the trigram Kin 
mentioned, the only one mentioned by its name, instead of our 
reading " mountains." The reason is, that the putting in motion, 
the scattering, the parching, and the moistening, are all the pal- 
pable effects of thunder, wind, fire, and water. But what is ascribed 
to Kan, the ending and the recommencing all things, is not so 
evident of mountains. On this account the name of the trigram is 
given, while the things in nature represented by the trigrams are given 
in those other cases. The style suitable in each case is employed.' 

Chapter VII mentions the attributes, called also the ' virtues,' of 
the different trigrams. It is not easy to account for the qualities — 
' their nature and feelings ' — ascribed to them. Khung Ying-ti 
says: — 'Kh\tn is represented by heaven, which revolves without 
ceasing, and so it is the symbol of strength ; Khwan by the earth, 
which receives docilely the action of heaven, and so it is the 
symbol of docility ; Kin by thunder, which excites and moves all 
things, and so it is the symbol of what produces movement; Sun 
by wind, which enters everywhere, and so it is the symbol of pene- 
tration; Khln by water, found in a place perilous and precipitous, 
and the name is explained accordingly; Lf by fire, and fire is sure 
to lay hold of things, and so it is the symbol of being attached to ; 
Kan by a mountain, the mass of which is still and arrests progress, 
and so it is the symbol of stoppage or arrest; and Tui by a lake 
or marsh, which moistens all things, and so it is the symbol of 
satisfaction.' 

The Khang-hsr editors consider this explanation of the qualities 
of the trigrams to be unsatisfactory, and certainly it has all the 
appearance of an ex post facto account. They prefer the views of 
the philosopher Shao (of our eleventh century), which is based on 
the arrangement of the undivided and divided lines in the figures. 
This to me is more unsatisfactory than the other. The editors say, 
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Chapter VIII. 12. Kh\z.x\ (suggests the idea of) 
a horse; Khwan, that of an ox; A"an, that of the 
dragon ; Sun, that of a fowl ; Khan, that of a pig ; 
Li, that of a pheasant; Kan, that of a dog; and 
Tui, that of a sheep. 

Chapter IX. 13. A^ien suggests the idea of the 
head; Khwan, that of the belly; A'an, that of the 
feet; Sun, that of the thighs; Khan, that of the 
ears ; Ll, that of the eyes ; Kan, that of the hands ; 
and Tui, that of the mouth. 

Chapter X. 14. A^ien is (the symbol of) heaven, 
and hence has the appellation of father. Khwan 
is (the symbol of) earth, and hence has the appella- 
tion of mother. A"an shows a first application (of 
Khwan to A^ien), resulting in getting (the first of) 
its male (or undivided lines), and hence is called ' the 
oldest son.' Sun shows a first application (of A"^ien 
to Khwan), resulting in getting (the first of) its 
female (or divided lines), and hence is called ' the 
oldest daughter.' Khan shows a second application 

moreover, that Sh&o's account of the three yang trigrams, Afan, 
Khan, and Kan is correct, and that of the three yin, Sun, 
Ll, and Tui incorrect; but this would be based on king Wan's 
arrangement, which does not appear to have place here. 

Chapter VIII. In the Great Appendix, p. 383, it is said that 
Fu-hst, in inaking his trigrams, was guided by ' the consideration 
of things apart from his own person.' Of such things we have a 
specimen here. The creatures are assigned, in their classes, to 
the different trigrams, symbolising the ideas in the last chapter. 
We must not make any difference of sex in translating their 
names. 

Chapter IX. Fu-hsi found also ' things near at hand, in his own 
person,' while making the trigrams. We have here a specimen of 
such things. 
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(of Khwan to Kh'xzn), resulting in getting (the 
second of) its male (or undivided lines), and hence 
is called ' the second son.' LI shows a second appli- 
cation (of A^ien to Khwan), resulting in getting 
the second of its female (or divided lines), and hence 
is called ' the second daughter.' Kan shows a third 
application (of Khwan to AT^ien), resulting in get- 
ting (the third of) its male (or undivided lines), and 
hence is called ' the youngest son.' Tui shows a 
third application (of A"^ien to Khwan), resulting 
in getting (the third of) its female (or divided lines), 
and hence is called 'the youngest daughter.' 

Chapter XI. 15. AT^ien suggests the idea of 
heaven ; of a circle ; of a ruler ; of a father ; of jade ; 
of metal ; of cold ; of ice ; of deep red ; of a good 
horse ; of an old horse ; of a thin horse ; of a pie- 
bald horse ; and of the fruit of trees. 

16. Khwan suggests the idea of the earth; of a 
mother ; of cloth ; of a caldron ; of parsimony ; of 
a turning lathe ; of a young heifer ; of a large wag- 
gon ; of what is variegated ; of a multitude ; and of 
a handle and support. Among soils it denotes what 
is black. 

17. A'an suggests the idea of thunder; of the 
dragon ; of (the union of) the azure and the yellow ; 
of development ; of a great highway ; of the eldest 
son ; of decision and vehemence ; of bright young 
bamboos ; of sedges and rushes ; among horses, of 



Chapter X has been discussed in the Introduction, pp. 49 and 
50. Let it simply be added here, that the account which it does 
give of the formation of the six subsidiary trigrams is inconsistent 
with their gradual rise from the mutual imposition of the undivided 
and divided lines. 
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the good neigher; of one whose white hind-leg 
appears, of the prancer, and of one with a white 
star in his forehead. Among the productions of 
husbandry it suggests the idea of what returns to 
life from its disappearance (beneath the surface), of 
what in the end becomes the strongest, and of what 
is the most luxuriant. 

18. Sun suggests the idea of wood; of wind; of 
the oldest daughter ; of a plumb-line ; of a carpenter's 
square ; of being white ; of being long ; of being 
lofty ; of advancing and receding ; of want of deci- 
sion; and of strong scents. It suggests in the 
human body, the idea of deficiency of hair; of a 
wide forehead ; of a large development of the white 
of the eye. (Among tendencies), it suggests the 
close pursuit of gain, even to making three hundred 
per cent in the market In the end it may become 
the trigram of decision. 

19. K han suggests the idea of water ; of channels 
and ditches (for draining and irrigation) ; of being 
hidden and lying concealed ; of being now straight, 
and now crooked ; of a bow, and of a wheel. As 
referred to man, it suggests the idea of an increase 
of anxiety; of distress of mind; of pain in the 
ears ; — it is the trigram of the blood ; it suggests the 
idea of what is red. As referred to horses, it sug- 
gests the idea of the horse with an elegant spine ; 
of one with a high spirit ; of one with a drooping 
head; of one with a thin hoof; and of one with a 
shambling step. As referred to carriages, it suggests 
one that encounters many risks. It suggests what 
goes right through ; the moon ; a thief. Referred 
to trees, it suggests that which is strong, and firm- 
hearted. 
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20. LI suggests the emblem of fire; of the sun; 
of lightning ; of the second daughter ; of buff-coat 
and helmet ; of spear and sword. Referred to men, 
it suggests the large belly. It is the trigram of dry- 
ness. It suggests the emblem of a turtle ; of a crab ; 
of a spiral univalve ; of the mussel ; and of the tor- 
toise. Referred to trees, it suggests one which is 
hollow and rotten above. 

21. Kan suggests the emblem of a mountain; of 
a by-path ; of a small rock ; of a gateway ; of the 
fruits of trees and creeping plants ; of a porter or a 
eunuch ; of the (ring) finger ; of the dog ; of the rat ; 
of birds with powerful bills ; among trees, of those 
which are strong, with many joints. 

22. Tui suggests the emblem of a low-lying col- 
lection of water ; of the youngest daughter ; of a 
sorceress ; of the mouth and tongue ; of the decay 
and putting down (of things in harvest) ; of the 
removal (of fruits) hanging (from the stems or 
branches) ; among soils, of what is strong and salt ; 
of a concubine ; and of a sheep. 



Chapter XI may be made to comprehend all the paragraphs 
from the 15th to the end, and shows how universally the ideas 
underlying the Yt are diffused through the world of nature. The 
quality of the several trigrams will be found with more or less of 
truth, and with less or more of fancy, in the objects mentioned in 
connexion with them. More needs not to be said on the chapter 
than has been done in the Introduction, pp. 53 and 54. 
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The Orderly Sequence of the Hexagrams. 

Section I. 

1-3. When there were heaven and earth, then 
afterwards all things were produced. What fills up 
(the space) between heaven and earth are (those) 
all things. Hence (.Oien and Khwan) are fol- 
lowed by Kun. \ Kun denotes filling up. 

3-6. A'un is descriptive of things on their first 
production. When so produced, they are sure 
to be in an undeveloped condition. Hence Afun 
is followed by Mang. Mang is descriptive of 
what is undeveloped, — the young of creatures and 
things. These in that state require to be nourished. 
Hence Mang is followed by Hsu. Hsti is de- 
scriptive of the way in which meat and drink 
(come to be supplied) 2 . Over meat and drink 
there are sure to be contentions 2 . Hence Hsu 
is followed by Sung. 

6-8. Sung is sure to cause the rising up of the 
multitudes 3 ; and hence it is followed by Sze. Sze 
has the signification of multitudes 8 , and between 
multitudes there must be some bond of union. 
Hence it is followed by PI, which denotes being 
attached to. 

8-i 1. (Multitudes in) union must be subjected to 
some restraint Hence Pi is followed by Hsiao 

[16] F f 
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KhiX. When things are subjected to restraint, there 
come to be rites of ceremony, and hence Hsiao 
KhiX is followed by Ll 4 . The treading (on what 
is proper) leads to Thai, which issues in a state of 
freedom and repose, and hence Li is followed by 
Thai. 

11-16. Thai denotes things having free course. 
They cannot have that for ever, and hence it is 
followed by Phi (denoting being shut up and re- 
stricted). Things cannot for ever be shut up, and 
hence Phi is followed by Thung 3a n. To him 
who cultivates union with men, things must come 
to belong, and hence Thung 3a n is followed by 
Ta Yu. Those who have what is great should 
not allow in themselves the feeling of being full, and 
hence Ta Yu is followed by A^ien. When great 
possessions are associated with humility, there is 
sure to be pleasure and satisfaction; and hence 
. Khien is followed by Yu. 

16-19. Where such complacency is awakened, (he 
who causes it) is sure to have followers 8 . They 
who follow another are sure to have services (to 
perform), and hence Sui is followed by Ku 8 . Ku 
means (the performance of) services. He who per- 
forms such services may afterwards become great, 
and hence Ku is followed by Lin. Lin means 
great 6 . 

19-23. What is great draws forth contemplation, 
and hence Lin is followed by Kwan. He who 
attracts contemplation will then bring about the 
union of others with himself, and hence Kwan is 
followed by Shih Ho. Shih Ho means union. 
But things should not be united in a reckless or 
irregular way, and hence Shih Ho is followed by 
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Pi. Pi denotes adorning. When ornamentation 
has been carried to the utmost, its progress comes 
to an end; and hence Pi is followed by Po. Po 
denotes decay and overthrow. 

23-26. Things cannot be done away for ever. 
When decadence and overthrow have completed 
their work at one end, redintegration commences at 
the other; and hence Po is followed by Fu. When 
the return (thus indicated) has taken place, we have 
not any rash -disorder, and Fu is followed by Wu 
Wang. Given the freedom from disorder and insin- 
cerity (which this name denotes), there may be the 
accumulation (of virtue), and Wu Wang is followed 
by Ta Khil. 

26-30. Such accumulation having taken place, 
there will follow the nourishment of it ; and hence 
Ta A7/u is followed by 1. 1 denotes nourishing. 
Without nourishment there could be no movement, 
and hence I is followed by Ta Kwo. Things can- 
not for ever be in a state of extraordinary (progress) ; 
and hence Ta Kwo is followed by Khan. Khan 
denotes falling into peril. When one falls into peril, 
he is sure to attach himself to some person or thing ; 
and hence Khan is followed by Ll. Ll denotes 
being attached, or adhering, to. 



Section II. 

31, 32. Heaven and earth existing, all (material) 
things then got their existence. All (material) things 
having existence, afterwards there came -male and 
female. From .the existence of male and female 
there came afterwards husband and wife. From 

f f 2 
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husband and wife there came father and son. From 
father and son there came ruler and minister. From 
ruler and minister there came high and low. When 
(the distinction of) high and low had existence, after- 
wards came the arrangements of propriety and right- 
eousness. 

The rule for the relation of husband and wife 
is that it should be long-enduring. Hence Hsien 
is followed by Hang. Hang denotes long en- 
during 7 . 

32-37. Things cannot long abide in the same 
place; and hence Hang is followed by Thun. 
Thun denotes withdrawing. Things cannot be for 
ever withdrawn ; and hence Thun is succeeded by 
Ta A'wang. Things cannot remain for ever (simply) 
in the state of vigour; and hence Ta A'wang is 
succeeded by 3 in. 3 in denotes advancing. (But) 
advancing is sure to lead to being wounded; and 
hence 3in is succeeded by Ming I. I denotes being 
wounded. He who is wounded abroad will return 
to his home ; and hence Ming I is followed by Ki<L 
Zan. 

37-40. When the right administration of the 
family is at an end, misunderstanding and division 
will ensue; and hence A'ia Zan is followed by 
Khwei. Khwei denotes misunderstanding and 
division ; and such a state is sure to give rise to 
difficulties and complications. Khwei therefore is 
followed by ./Hen. A'ien denotes difficulties; but 
things cannot remain for ever in such a state. Kizn 
therefore is followed by A'ieh, which denotes re- 
laxation and ease. 

40--44. In a state of relaxation and ease there 
are sure to be losses; and hence AH eh is followed 
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by Sun. But when Sun (or diminution) is going 
on without end, increase is sure to come. Sun 
therefore is followed by Yl. When increase goes 
on without end, there is sure to come a dispersing 
of it, and hence Yi is followed by Kwai. Kwai 
denotes dispersion. But dispersion must be succeeded 
by a meeting (again). Hence Kwai is followed by 
Kau, which denotes such meeting. 

44-48. When things meet together, a collection 
is then formed. Hence Kau is followed by 3hui, 
which name denotes being collected. When (good 
men) are collected and mount to the highest places, 
there results what we call an upward advance ; and 
hence 3hui is followed by Shang. When such 
advance continues without stopping, there is sure to 
come distress; and hence Shang is followed by 
Khwan. When distress is felt in the height (that 
has been gained), there is sure to be a return to the 
ground beneath; and hence Khwan is followed by 
3ing. 

48, 49. What happens under 3ing requires to be 
changed, and hence it is followed by Ko (denoting 
change). 

49-55. For changing the substance of things there 
is nothing equal to the caldron; and hence K8 is 
followed by Ting. For presiding over (that and 
all other) vessels, no one is equal to the eldest son, 
and hence Ting is followed by A'an. -A"an conveys 
the idea of putting in motion. But things cannot 
be kept in motion for ever. The motion is stopped ; 
and hence A'an is followed by Kan, which gives the 
idea of arresting or stopping. Things cannot be 
kept for ever in a state of repression, and hence 
Kan is followed by ATien, which gives the idea of 
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(gradually) advancing. With advance there must 
be a certain point that is arrived at, and hence 
A'ien is succeeded by Kwei Mei. When things 
thus find the proper point to which to come, they 
are sure to become great. Hence Kwei Mei is 
succeeded by Fang, which conveys the idea of 
being great. 

55—57. He whose greatness reaches the utmost 
possibility, is sure to lose his dwelling ; and hence 
Fang is succeeded by Lii (denoting travellers or 
strangers). We have in it the idea of strangers who 
have no place to receive them, and hence Lii is 
followed by Sun, which gives the idea of (penetrating 
and) entering. 

57-59. One enters (on the pursuit of his object), 
and afterwards has pleasure in it; hence Sun is fol- 
lowed by Tui. Tui denotes pleasure and satis- 
faction. This pleasure and satisfaction (begins) 
afterwards to be dissipated, and hence Tui is fol- 
lowed by Hwan, which denotes separation and 
division. 

59-62. A state of division cannot continue for 
ever, and therefore Hwan is followed by 3ieh. 
3ieh (or the system of regulations) having been 
established, men believe in it, and hence it is fol- 
lowed by Kung Fu. When men have the belief 
which /sfung Fu implies, they are sure to carry 
it into practice ; and hence it is succeeded by 
Hsiao Kwo. 

62-64. He that surpasses others is sure to remedy 
(evils that exist), and therefore Hsiao Kwo is 
succeeded by Kl 3 1. But the succession of events 
cannot come to an end, and therefore Kl 3 1 is 
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succeeded by Wei 31, with which (the hexagrams) 
come to a close. 

The few sentences on this Appendix in the Introduction, pp. 54, 
55, are sufficient. It shows the importance of the meaning of the 
name in the attempt to explain, the lineal figures, and prepares us 
to expect on each one a brief enigmatical essay, which, it has 
been seen, is the nature of the Text. But the writer, whoever 
he was, is by no means careful always to follow that Text in the 
significance of the characters, as will appear in the few instances to 
which attention is called in the following notices. The treatise 
is too slight to require, or to justify, an exhibition of all its 
inaccuracies. 

1 But Aun does not denote filling up. It is the symbol of 
being in a state of distress and difficulty. The writer is thinking 
of the result of the interaction of heaven and earth as being to fill 
all between them with the various forms of living beings; and to 
represent that he gives the result of Afun, and not its meaning. 
He makes a blunder which might have been easily avoided, for he 
adds immediately that the character is descriptive of things on their 
first production. 

* It is difficult to follow the writer here. Hsu in the Text is 
the symbol of the idea of waiting. Does he mean that a provision 
of food and drink can only be made gradually ? There is nothing 
in the character Hsu to awaken in the mind the idea of nourish- 
ment. Then the genesis of contention which is given is strange. 
The writer probably had in his mind the lines of the Shih, II, i, 
ode 5. 3 :— 

' The loss of kindly feeling oft 
From slightest things shall grow. 
Where all the fare is dry and spare, 
Resentments fierce may glow.' 
But what is allowable, good even, in poetry, is out of place in this 
treatise. 

' Contention on a great scale will put all the population of a 
state in excitement and motion, and military measures of repression 
will be necessary. But the idea of the multitudes in Sze would 
seem to be simply that of number, and not that of a numerous 
host. In a feudal kingdom, however, all the able-bodied people 
might be required to join the army. 
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4 Lf, the name of the ioth hexagram, is the symbol for a shoe, 
and the act of treading or walking. It seems here to be derived 
from the homophonous 11, the symbol of acts of ceremony. The 
identity of sound or name must be considered as accidental A 
measured step would be one of the first ways in which the inward 
sense of propriety would manifest itself. 

8 By the subject of T& Yft and .Oien we must understand the 
possessor of the kingdom, — the great man who in his greatness is 
yet distinguished by humility. He attracts followers. 

• For the true meaning of ATu and Lin, the names of hexa- 
grams 1 8, 19, see what is said in the notes on the Text of them. 

7 The same reference should be made to the notes on the Text 
of Hsien and many of the other hexagrams that follow. 
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Treatise on the Hexagrams taken promiscuously, according to 
the opposition or diversity of their meaning. 

This last of the Appendixes is touched on very briefly in the 
concluding paragraph of the Introduction, p. 55. It is stated there 
to be in rhyme, and I have endeavoured to give a similar form to 
the following version of it. The rhymes and length of the lines in 
the original, however, are very irregular, and I found it impossible 
to reproduce that irregularity in English. 

i, 2. Strength in A^ien, weakness in Khwan 

we find. 
8, 7. Pi shows us joy, and Sze the anxious 
mind. 
19, 20. Lin gives, Kwan seeks; — such are the 
several themes 
Their different figures were to teach de- 
signed. 

3. A"un manifests itself, yet keeps its place ; 

4. 'Mid darkness still, to light Ming sets 

its face. 

51, 52. A"an starts; Kan stops. In Sun and Yi 

are seen 
41, 42. How fulness and decay their course begin. 

26. Ta Khh. keeps still, and waits the proper 

time. 
25. Wu Wang sets forth how evil springs 

from crime. 
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45,46. Good men in 3hui collect; in Shang 

they rise : 
15, 16. KMen itself, Yii others doth despise. 

21, 22. Shih Ho takes eating for its theme; and 
PI 
Takes what is plain, from ornament quite 
free. 

58, 57. Tui shows its scope, but Sun's we do 

not see. 
17, 18. Sui quits the old; Ku makes a new 

decree. 

23. We see in Po its subject worn away ; 

24. And F u shows its recovering from decay. 

35. Above in 3in the sun shines clear and 

bright; 

36. But in Ming 1 'tis hidden from the 

sight. 
48, 47. Progress in 3ing in Khwan encounters 
blight. 

31. Effect quick answering cause in Hsien 

appears ; 

32. While Hang denotes continuance for 

years. 
59,60. Hwan scatters; but 3ieh its code of 
rules uprears. 

40. Relief and ease with /fieh are sure. to 

come; 

41. Hard toil and danger have in A'ien their 

home. 

38. Khwei looks on others as beyond its care ; 

37. Ki(L Zan all includes within its sphere. 
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12, ii. While Phi and Thai their different scopes 

prefer, 
34, 33. T4 A"wang stops here as right; withdraws 

Thun there. 

14. Ta Yd adhering multitudes can show ; 
13. Thung Z&n reflects their warm affection's 
glow. 

50, 51. Ting takes what's new; the old is left 

by Ko. 
61, 62. Sincere is A"ung Fu ; but exceeds, Hsiao 

Kwo. 

55, 56. Fang tells of trouble; Lii can boast few 

friends. 
30, 29. Fire mounts in Li; water in Khan 
descends. 
9. Hsiao Kk\X with few 'gainst many foes 

contends. 
10. Movement in Li, unresting, never ends. 

5. H sii shows its subject making no advance : 

6. In Sung we seek in vain a friendly glance ; 
28. And Ta Kwo's overthrown with sad mis- 
chance. 

44. Kau shows a meeting, where the many 
strong 
Are met by one that's weak, yet struggles 
long. 

53. In Kien we see a bride who will delay 
To move until the bridegroom takes his 
way. 

2 7. Body and mind are nourished right in I ; 
63. All things are well established in Ki 3i. 
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54. Kwei Mei reveals how ends the virgin life ; 
64. Wei 3 1 how fails the youth (to get a wife). 

43. The strong disperse the weak ; K wai teaches so. 
Prospers the good man's way ; to grief all small 
men go. 
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FIFTH KHANDHAKA. 

(rules for foot-clothing, seats, vehicles, etc.) 



i. At that time the blessed Buddha dwelt at 
Ra/agaha at the Vulture's Peak. 

Now at that time Seniya Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha, held rule and sovranty over eighty thou- 
sand townships 1 . And at that time there was at 
Aampa a SettAYs son named So»a Ko/ivisa J , deli- 
cately nurtured, on the soles of whose feet hair had 
grown. 

Now when Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, 
was holding an assembly of the eighty thousand over- 
seers over those townships, he sent a message to 
So«a Ko/ivisa on some matter of business, saying, 
4 Let So«a come hither. I desire Sowa's presence!' 

2. Then spake the parents of So»a Ko/ivisa to him 
thus : ' The king, dear So#a, wishes to see thy feet. 
But stretch not out thy feet, dear So«a, towards the 

1 Gama, which should be understood in the sense of parishes, 
not of villages. 

* This Sowa is the reputed author of one of the Theragathas. 
It is interesting to notice that A'ampS, the capital of Ahga, is here 
included under Magadha. Compare Anga-magadhesu in MahS- 
vagga I, 19, and the beginning sentences of the Sonadamfo Sutta 
(Digha Nikaya), in which it is said that the revenues of the town of 
JTampi had been bestowed by king Bimbisara on the Brahmawa 
Sonadatida. 

[17] B 
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king. Take thy seat cross-legged before the king, 
that the king may see thy feet as thou sittest there.' 
And they carried So»a Ko/ivisa in a palankeen (to 
Ra^agaha). 

And So»a Ko/ivisa went to the place where 
Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, was. And 
when he had come there, and had bowed down 
before Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, he 
took his seat cross-legged before the king. And 
Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, saw that 
hair had grown on the soles of the feet of So»a 
Ko/ivisa. 

3. Now after Seniya Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha, had instructed the eighty thousand over- 
seers over those townships in the things of this world 
he exhorted them, saying, ' Ye have now received 
from me instruction in the things of this world. 
Go now, and wait upon the Blessed One. The 
Blessed One himself shall instruct you in the things 
of eternity.' 

Then the eighty thousand overseers over those 
townships went on to the Vulture's Peak. 

4. Now at that time the venerable Sagata was 
the attendant on the Blessed One. And the eighty 
thousand overseers over those townships went to 
the place where the venerable Sagata was. And 
when they were come there they spake thus to the 
venerable Sagata :. 

'The eighty thousand overseers over the town- 
ships are come here, Sir, to visit the Blessed One. 
It were well, Sir, that we should be granted an 
audience of the Blessed One.' 

' Then do you, Sirs, stay here yet a moment, while 
I let the Blessed One know.' 
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5. Then the venerable Sagata disappeared down 
the steps x from before the very eyes of the eighty 
thousand overseers over those townships, and ap- 
peared before the Blessed One, and spake to the 
Blessed One, and said : 

' Lord, the eighty thousand overseers over the 
townships are come here to visit the Blessed One. 
Let the Blessed One do as seemeth to him fit.' 

' Do thou then, Sagata, make a seat ready in the 
shade of the house V 

6. ' Even so, Lord ! ' said the venerable Sagata, in 
assent, to the Blessed One. And taking a chair, 
he disappeared from before the Blessed One, and 
reappeared up the steps before the very eyes of 
those eighty thousand overseers over those town- 
ships, and made ready a seat >n the shade of the 
house. 

And the Blessed One came out of the house and 
sat down on the seat made ready in the shade thereof. 

7. Then those eighty thousand overseers over the 
townships went up to the place where the Blessed 
One was. And when they had come there they 
bowed down before the Blessed One and took their 
seats on one side. But those eighty thousand over- 
seers over the townships paid more respect in their 
hearts to the venerable Sagata than to the Blessed 
One 8 . 

And the Blessed One perceived by his mind the 
thoughts of the minds of those eighty thousand 

1 Pa/ikaya nimu^gitva 'ti sopawassa he/Ma addha*andapas4«ena 
nimuggitva (Comm.). 

* ViharapaMiayayan ti vihirapa-Mante JMytyaw. 

' Samannaharantiti pasadavasena punappunaw manasikaronti 

(Buddhaghosa). 
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overseers over the townships ; and he addressed the 
venerable Sagata, and said : ' Show them now, Sagata, 
a still greater wonder, beyond the power of men.' 

' Even so, Lord !' said the venerable Sagata, in 
assent, to the Blessed One. And rising up into the 
air he walked, and stood, and sat, and lay down, 
and gave forth smoke and fire, and disappeared in 
the sky. 

8. Then the venerable Sagata, when he had 
shown in the open sky wonders of various kinds 
beyond the power of men, fell down with his head 
at the feet of the Blessed One, and said to the 
Blessed One : 

' My teacher, Lord, is the Blessed One ; and I am 
the disciple. My teacher, Lord, is the Blessed One ; 
and I am the disciple.' 

Then those eighty thousand overseers over the 
townships thinking, ' Wonderful is it, most marvel- 
lous ! If even the pupil be so mighty and so powerful, 
how much more then the master !' paid more respect 
in their hearts to the Blessed One than to the 
venerable Sagata. 

9. Then the Blessed One perceived by his mind 
the thoughts of the minds of those eighty thousand 
overseers over the townships, and held to them a 
discourse in due order ; that is to say, he spake to 
them of giving, of righteousness, of heaven, of the 
danger, the worthlessness, the depravity of lusts, and 
of the advantages of renunciation. And when the 
Blessed One perceived that they had become pliant, 
softened, unprejudiced, upraised and believing in 
heart, then he proclaimed that which is the special 
doctrine of the Buddhas ; (that is to say), Suffering, 
its Origin, its Cessation, and the Path. 
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Just as a clean cloth, from which all stain has 
been washed away, would readily take the dye, just 
even so did those eighty thousand overseers over 
the townships obtain, even while sitting there, the 
pure and spotless Eye of the Truth ; (that is to say, 
the knowledge that) whatsoever has a beginning, in 
that is inherent also the necessity of dissolution. 

10. And having seen the Truth, having mastered 
the Truth, having understood the Truth, having 
penetrated the Truth, having overcome uncertainty, 
having dispelled all doubts, having gained full know- 
ledge, dependent on nobody else for the knowledge 
of the doctrine of the Teacher, they said to the 
Blessed One : ' Glorious, Lord ! glorious, Lord ! Just 
as if one should set up, Lord, what had been over- 
turned, or should reveal what had been hidden, or 
should point out the way to one who had lost his 
way, or should bring a lamp into the darkness, in 
order that those who had eyes might see visible 
things, thus has the Blessed One preached the 
doctrine in many ways. We take our refuge, Lord, 
in the Blessed One, and in the Dhamma, and in the 
fraternity of Bhikkhus ; may the Blessed One receive 
us from this day forth while our life lasts as his 
disciples who have taken their refuge in Him.' 

11. And So»a Ko^visa thought : ' As I understand 
the Dhamma proclaimed by the Blessed One, it is 
not easy to a person living as a layman to lead a 
wholly perfect and pure and altogether consummate ' 
life of holiness. What if I were to cut off my hair 
and beard, and to put on yellow robes, and give up 
the world, and go forth into the houseless state.' 

1 Sankhalikhita. See Boehtlingk-Roth s. v. Likhita. 
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And those eighty thousand overseers over the 
townships, having expressed their joy and delight at 
the words of the Blessed One, rose from their seats, 
respectfully saluted the Blessed One, and passing 
round him with their right sides towards him, went 
away. 

12. And So»a Ko^visa, soon after those eighty 
thousand overseers over the townships had departed,' 
went to the place where the Blessed One was. And 
when he had come there he bowed down before the 
Blessed One and took his seat on one side. Sitting 
on one side So#a Ko/ivisa said to the Blessed One : 
' As I understand the Dhamma proclaimed by the 
Blessed One (&c, as in § 1 1, down to :) and go forth 
into the houseless state. I desire, Lord, to cut off 
my hair and beard, and to put on yellow robes, and 
to give up the world, and to go forth into the house- 
less state. May the Blessed One, Lord, ordain me.' 

Thus So»a Ko/ivisa received from the Blessed 
One the pabba^i and upasampada ordinations. 
And the venerable So«a, soon after his upasam- 
pada, dwelt in the Sitavana grove. 

1 3. As he, with eager determination, was walking 
up and down there, his feet were injured, and the place 
in which he walked became covered with blood, like 
a slaughter-house for oxen. Then in the mind of 
the venerable So«a, who had gone apart and was 
plunged in meditation, there sprung up this thought : 

' Though I have become one of those disciples of 
the Blessed One who live in the exercise of strenuous 
determination, yet my heart has not been set free 
from the Asavas through absence of craving. And 
there is much wealth laid up for me at home. It is 
possible both to enjoy that wealth, and to do good 
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deeds. Let me now, then, returning to the lower 
state 1 , enjoy my wealth and do good deeds.' 

14. Now the Blessed One perceived in his mind 
the thought of the heart of the venerable So»a; 
and as quickly as a strong man can stretch forth his 
arm, or can draw it back again when it has been 
stretched forth, he disappeared from the hill of the 
Vulture's Peak, and appeared in the Sttavana grove. 
And the Blessed One, as he was passing through 
the sleeping-places (of the Bhikkhus), came up, with 
a multitude of Bhikkhus, to the place where the 
venerable So»a had walked up and down. 

When the Blessed One saw that the place where 
the venerable So«a had walked up and down was 
covered with blood, he addressed the Bhikkhus, and 
said : ' Whose walking-place 2 is this, O Bhikkhus, 
which is covered with blood, like a slaughter-house 
for oxen ?' 

' As the venerable So»a, Lord, was walking up 
and down here with eager determination, his feet 
were injured ; and so this place has become covered 
with blood, like a slaughter-house for oxen.' 

1 5. Then the Blessed One went on to the house 
in which the venerable So»a was living, and sat 
down there on a seat made ready for him. And 
the venerable So«a bowed down before the Blessed 

1 That is to say, the state of a layman (Hinay* avattitva). 

' Aankama, for which there is no real equivalent in English. 
In speaking of later periods the word ' cloister' is sometimes a cor- 
rect rendering, for the places in which the recluses walked up and 
down, thinking, were then in some cases paved and even roofed. 
The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing has a description of such a stone 
fenkama, which he saw at the great monastery at Nilanda (Indian 
Antiquary, X, 19 a). In this passage it only means a narrow, open, 
space of ground, levelled and cleared for the purpose. 
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One, and took his seat on one side. And when he 
was thus seated, the Blessed One addressed the 
venerable So»a, and said : ' Is it not true, So«a, that 
in your mind, when you had gone apart and were 
plunged in meditation, there sprung up this thought : 
"Though I have become (&c, as in § 13, down to 
the end)?"' 

'Even so, Lord!' 

' Now what think you, So»a, — you were skilled, 
were you not, when you formerly lived in the world, 
in the music of the lute ?' 

' That was so, Lord ! ' 

'Now what think you, So«a, — when the strings 
of your lute 1 were too much stretched, had your lute 
then any sound, was it in a fit state to be played 
upon ? ' 

'Not so, Lord!' 

1 6. ' Now what think you, So«a, — when the strings 
of your lute were too loose, had your lute then any 
sound 2 , was it in a fit state to be played upon ?' 

' Not so, Lord !' 

' Now what think you, So»a, — when the strings 
of your lute were neither too much stretched nor too 
loose, but fixed in even proportion, had your lute 
sound then, was it then in a fit state to be played 
upon ?' 

' Yes, Lord !' 

' And just so, So»a, does too eager a determination 
conduce to self-righteousness, and too weak a deter- 

1 Vi«a. On the construction of the ancient Indian lute, see 
Milinda Panha (p. 53, ed. Trenckner), where all the various parts 
are mentioned. Compare also the Guttila Gataka (No. 343, ed. 
Fausbcll). 

9 There is a misprint here in the text, savarati for saravati. 
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mination to sloth, [i 7.] Do thou, therefore, O So#a, 
be steadfast in evenness of determination, press 
through to harmony of your mental powers. Let 
that be the object of your thought ' !' 

' Even so, Lord !' said the venerable So»a, and 
hearkened to the word of the Blessed One. 

And when the Blessed One had exhorted the 
venerable So»a with this exhortation, then, as quickly 
as a strong man can stretch forth his arm, or can 
draw it back again when it has been stretched forth, 
he vanished from the presence of the venerable 
So»a in the Sltavana grove, and reappeared on the 
hill of the Vulture's Peak. 

18. Thenceforward the venerable So»a was stead- 
fast in evenness of determination, he pressed through 
to harmony of his mental powers, that did he take 
as the object of his thought. And the venerable 
So»a remaining alone and separate, earnest, zealous, 
and resolved, attained ere long to that supreme goal 
of the higher life for the sake of which noble youths 
go out from all and every household gain and comfort 
to become houseless wanderers — yea, that supreme 
goal did he, by himself, and while yet in this visible 
world, bring himself to the knowledge of, and con- 
tinue to realise, and to see face to face ! And he 
became conscious that rebirth was at an end, that 
the higher life had been fulfilled, that all that should 
be done had been accomplished, and that after this 
present life there would be no beyond ! 

1 Buddbaghosa says : Tattha 4a nimittam ga»hah!ti : tasmiw 
samathe sati yena adase mukhabimben' eva nimittena uppaggi- 
tabbam, tam samatha-nimittaw vipassana-nimittara magga-nimittam 
phala-nimittan 4a ganhahi nipattetiti (? nipphadehiti, nibbattehiti) 
attho. 
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So the venerable So#a became yet another among 
the Arahats. 

19. Now when the venerable So»a had attained, 
to Arahatship there occurred to him the thought: 

' Let me now make known my Insight in the pre- 
sence of the Blessed One ' !' 

Then the venerable So»a went to the place where 
the Blessed One was, and bowed down before the 
Blessed One, and took his seat on one side.' And 
when he was thus seated, the venerable So»a said 
to the Blessed One : 

20. 'Whatsoever Bhikkhu, Lord, is an Arahat 
whose Asavas are rooted out, who has lived the 
life, who has accomplished the task, who has laid 
aside every burden, who has gained the end he had 
in view, who has quite broken the fetter of a craving 
for (future) existence, who is completely set free by 
insight, six things doth he reach up unto 2 — unto 
renunciation, unto the love of solitude, unto kind- 
ness of heart, unto the destruction of craving, unto 
the destruction of thirst, unto the getting free from 
delusions. 

21. ' Now it may be, Lord, that it might occur, 
regarding this matter, to some brother, thus : " For 
the sake of faith merely 8 hath this brother attained 

1 It is often represented in the Pali l'i/akas to have been a cus- 
tomary thing for any one who thought he had attained to Arahatship 
to deliver a discourse in the presence of Gotama, as a kind of proof, 
or test, of his .emancipation ; and to receive the decision of Gotama 
thereupon. Buddhaghosa says : hnnam vy&kareyyan ti : arahd 
ahan ti ^anapeyyaw. Compare' Gataka 1, 140 ; II, 333. 

1 Adhimutto hotiti: pa/ivjg^itvi pa££akkham katva Ifnio hoti(B.). 

' Kevalaw saddhSmattakan ti : pa/ivedha-rahitaw kevalaw pa/i- 
vedha-pannaya asammissaw saddhamattakam (B.). On the lower 
position here assigned to faith, compare Maha-parinibbana Sutta 
VI, 9. 
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unto renunciation." But not thus, Lord, should 
this matter be regarded. For the Bhikkhu in whom 
the Asavas are rooted out, who has lived the life, 
who has accomplished the task, he looks not upon 
himself as one who has anything yet to do, or to 
gather up, of (the fruit of his past) labour ; but he 
attaineth to renunciation by the destruction of lust, 
by the very condition of the absence of lust ; he 
attaineth to renunciation by the destruction of ill- 
will, by the very condition of the absence of ill-will ; 
he attaineth to renunciation by the destruction of 
delusions, by the very condition of the absence of 
delusions. 

22. ' Now it may be, Lord, that it might occur, 
regarding this matter, to some brother, thus : 
" Seeking after gain, hospitality, and fame hath this 
brother attained to the love of solitude." But not 
thus (&c, as in § 21, down to the end, substituting 
" love of solitude " for " renunciation "). 

23. ' Now it may be, Lord, that it might occur, 
regarding this matter, to some brother, thus : " Re- 
turning, verily, to the dependence upon works, as 
if that were the true essence (of spiritual welfare), 
hath this brother attained to kindness of heart." 
But not thus (&c, as in § 21, down to the end, sub- 
stituting " kindness of heart " for " renunciation "). 

24. ' He attaineth to the destruction of craving 
by the destruction of lust (&c, as in § 21, down to 
the end, substituting " absence of craving " for " re- 
nunciation "). He attaineth to the absence of thirst 
(&c, as in § 21). He attaineth to the absence of 
delusions (&c, as in § 21, down to the end). 

25. • When a Bhikkhu, Lord, has thus become fully 
emancipated in heart, even though many objects 
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visible to the sight should enter the path of his eye l , 
yet they take not possession of his mind : undefiled 
is his mind, firm, immovable; and he sees into the 
(manner which that impression) passes away 2 — even 
though many objects audible to the ear, smellable to 
the nostrils, tastable to the tongue, feelable by the 
body, sensible to the intellect should enter the path of 
the ear,' the nose, the tongue, the skin, the intellect, 
yet they take not possession of his mind : undefiled 
is his mind, firm, immovable, and he sees into the 
(manner in which that impression) passes away. 

26. 'Just, Lord, as if there be a mountain of rock, 
undivided, solid, one mass, and much wind and rain 
should fall upon it from the direction of the East, 
or of the West, or of the North, or of the South, 
yet they would not make it shake, or tremble, or 
quake ; just so, Lord, when a Bhikkhu has thus 
become fully emancipated in heart (&c, as in § 25, 
down to the end). 

27. 'He who has attained to renunciation, to 
solitude of heart, who has attained to kindness, and 
to the rooting out of craving, — 

' He who has attained to the rooting out of thirst, 
to the absence of delusions from the mind, he sees 
the source of sensations, his mind is quite set free. 

' To such a Bhikkhu, so emancipated, and with 
calmness in his heart, there is no gathering up of 
what is done, nothing to be done still remains. 

' As a rock, all of one mass, is not shaken by 



1 Aakkhussa Spathaw ag&WAanti ; that is, should come within 
reach of his vision. 

3 Vayan k' assanupassatiii : tassa £ittassa uppadam pi vayam pi 
passati (B.). 
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the breezes ', just so never can shapes and tastes, 
and sounds, and smells, and touch — the whole of 
them 

* Things wished for, things unwished — make trem- 
ble such a one. Firm is his mind, set free. He sees 
into the end thereof.' 

28. And the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : ' Thus, brethren, do young men of worth 
make their insight known. The truth is spoken, and 
the self is not obtruded. But herein some foolish 
ones, methinks, make known their insight to be a 
thing ridiculous, and they, thereafter, fall into 
defeat!' 

29. Then the Blessed One said to the venerable 
So«a, ' You, So»a, have been delicately nurtured. 
I enjoin upon you, So«a, the use of shoes with one 
lining 2 .' 

• * I have gone out from the world, Lord, into the 
houseless state, abandoning eighty cart-loads of 
gold 3 , and a retinue of seven elephants 4 . It will 
be said against me for this matter : "So«a Ko/ivisa 
went out from the world into the houseless state, 
abandoning eighty cart-loads of gold, and a retinue 
of seven elephants ; but the very same man now 
accustoms himself to the use of shoes with a lining 



1 This half floka recurs in Dhammapada, verse 81. 

1 Ekapalasikan ti eka-pa/alam (B.). 

' Asfti-saka/a-vShe hirawnaw (so correct the misprint in the 
text). Buddhaghosa says : ettha dve saka/abhara eko vaho 'ti vedi- 
tabbo ; but compare Rh. D., ' Ancient Coins and Measures,' &c, 
p. 18, § 32, and p. 14, § 23. Vaha occurs also in the Mahavamsa, 
p. 22. 

* Sattahatthikan £a anikan ti : ettha kha hatthiniyo eko kz. 
hatthtti, ida»i ekam a»ika«, idisani satta awtkani sattahatthikam 
nama (B.). 
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to them." [30.] If the Blessed One will enjoin their 
use upon the Order of Bhikkhus, I will also use 
them. If the Blessed One will not enjoin their 
use upon the Order of Bhikkhus, neither will I 
use them.' 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion, having 
delivered a religious discourse, thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : 

' I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, the use of shoes 
with one lining to them. Doubly lined shoes, Bhik- 
khus, are not to be worn, nor trebly lined ones, nor 
shoes with many linings 1 . Whosoever shall wear 
such, is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



2. 

1. Now at that time the A'/fcabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
were in the habit of wearing slippers all of a blue, 
yellow, red, brown, black, orange, or yellowish 
colour 2 . People were annoyed, murmured, and 
became angry, saying, ' (These act) like those who 
still enjoy the pleasures of the world 8 .' The brethren 
told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Do not wear, O Bhikkhus, shoes that are all of 

1 Dvi-giwi 'ti dvi-pa/aia. Ti-gu»i 'ti ti-pa/all Ga»a»/ga»il- 
pahana 'ti £atu-pa/alato pa//Aaya vu££ati (8.). 

* N i 1 i k & ummara-puppha- vanni hoti ; p i t i k & kanikara-puppha- 
va«»a; lohitikfi^ayasumana-puppha-vawwi; maw^e/Mika maw- 
gtUhx-yanni eva; ka«ha a/iri//Aaka-va»«i ; maharangaratta 
satapada-pi//4i-va»»a (Mahara^ana is saffron; the colour of the 
back of a centipede is brownish yellow), mahandmaratta sam- 
bhinna-vanna hoti paw</u-palasa-va»«a, Kurundiyam pana paduma- 
puppha-va«»4 'ti vuttaw (B.). 

8 Read gihikamabhogino (as corrected at vol. ii. p. 363). 
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a blue, yellow, red, brown, black, orange, or yellowish 
colour. Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukka/a 
offence.' 

2. Now at that time the .A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
were in the habit of wearing shoes with edges of 
a blue, yellow, red, brown, black, orange, or yellowish 
colour. 

People were annoyed, murmured, and became 
angry, saying, ' These act like those who still enjoy 
the pleasures of the world.' The brethren told this 
thing to the Blessed One. 

' Do not wear, O Bhikkhus, shoes that have edges 
of a blue, yellow, red, brown, black, orange, or 
yellowish colour. Whosoever does so, is guilty of 
a dukka/a offence.' 

3. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
were in the habit of wearing shoes with heel-cover- 
ings (? J ); mocassins 9 ; laced boots 3 ; boots lined with 
cotton*; boots of various hues, like the wings of 
partridges 5 ; boots pointed with rams' horns, and 
with goats' horns 6 ; ornamented with scorpions' 

1 All the names of boots or shoes are of doubtful meaning ; and 
as the use of every sort of foot-covering has long been given up 
among those Buddhists who have preserved the use of the Pili 
language, Buddhaghosa's explanations are not very reliable. He 
says here : Khallaka-baddha 'ti panhi-pidhanattham tale khallakam 
bandhitvi kat£. 

1 Pu/abaddhi 'ti Yonaka-up&hanS vu/Uati, y£va ^anghato sabba- 
pddam paAMMdeti. 

3 PaliguwMima 'ti paliguw/Aitva" katA upari-p&da-mattam eva 
paAWMdeti na ^ahghaw. 

* Tulapunmka" 'ti tulapunna puretvi katl 

• Tittirapattiki 'ti tittira-patta-sadisa-vi&tra-baddhi. 

6 Mem/a-vis&aa-baddhika' 'ti ka»»ika-/Mine mewfeka-singa- 
sa»/Mne vaddhe yo^etvd katd. A^a-visSwa-vaddhikadisu pi es' 
eva nayo. 
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tails 1 ; sewn round with peacocks' feathers 2 ; or shoes 
of all kinds of colours 8 . 

People were annoyed (&c, as in § 2, down to :) told 
this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Do not wear, O Bhikkhus, shoes with heel- 
coverings (&c, as in § 3, down to :) shoes of all kinds 
of colours. Whosoever does so, is guilty of a duk- 
ka/a offence.' 

4. Now at that time the -Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
were in the habit of wearing shoes adorned with 
lion-skins *, tiger-skins, panther-skins, antelope-skins, 
otter-skins 6 , cat-skins, squirrel-skins, and owl-skins e . 

People were annoyed (&c, as in § 3, down to the 
end, substituting ' shoes adorned with lion-skins, &c.,' 
for ' shoes with heel-coverings, &c.') 



3. 

1. Now the Blessed One, having dressed early 
in the morning, went into Ra^agaha, duly bowled 
and robed, for alms, with a certain Bhikkhu as his 
companion. And that Bhikkhu followed limping step 
by step behind the Blessed One. 

1 ViAfciikstlika' 'ti tatth' eva viAMika-nangu//Aa-sa«/Mne vaddhe 
yqg'etva kata. 

a Morapin^aparisibbita (sic) 'ti talesu vS baddhesu va mora- 
vinMehi (sic) suttakasadisehi parisibbita. 

' JTitui 'ti vtfitrl 

* Siha-^amma-parikkhata nama pariyantesu, ilvaresu anuva7a»i 
viya siha^ammaw yogttvi kati. 

" Udda, an animal, feeding on fish ; but Childers thinks it is not 
an amphibious creature, and therefore not ' otter.' 

1 Luka-£amma-parikkhat& (sic) 'ti pakkha-bi/ala-£amma-parik- 
khata. The latter is the flying fox, a large kind of bat. 
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Now a certain lay-disciple who had put on a pair 
of shoes with many linings, saw the Blessed One 
approaching from afar. And when he saw him, he 
took off that pair of shoes and went up to the Blessed 
One, and saluted him ; and went on to that Bhikkhu, 
and saluted him, and said : 

2. 'Why does your reverence limp?' 

' My feet, friend, are blistered.' 

' But here, Sir, are shoes.' 

'Enough, good friend! shoes with linings have 
been forbidden by the Blessed One.' 

' Take the shoes, O Bhikkhu » !' 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of shoes with 
linings, when they have been cast off by others 2 . 
But new shoes with lining* are not to be worn. 
Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



4. 

1. Now at that time the Blessed One walked up 
and down in the open air 8 unshod. Noticing that, 
' The Master walks unshod,' the Elders (the Thera 
Bhikkhus) also went unshod when they were walking 
up and down 8 . But though the Master and the 
Thera Bhikkhus went unshod, the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus walked up and down with coverings on 
their feet. 

1 This must be understood as spoken by the Buddha. 

* Omukkan ti pa/imun^itvi apanttaw (B.). 

* This walking up and down thinking is represented as a con- 
stant habit of the early Buddhist Samaras. 

[17] c 
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The temperate Bhikkh us were annoyed, murmured, 
and became angry, saying, ' How can these Khab- 
baggiya Bhikkhus walk shod, when the Master and 
the Thera Bhikkhus walk unshod ?' 

2. Then those Bhikkhus told this thing to the 
Blessed One. 

' Is it true, what they say, O Bhikkhus, that the 
A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus walk shod, though the Master 
and the Elders walk unshod ?' 

* It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, 

' How, O Bhikkhus, can these foolish persons walk 
shod, though (&c, as in §§ i, 2). For even the lay- 
men, O Bhikkhus, who are clad in white, for the 
sake of some handicraft that may procure them a 
living, will be respectful, affectionate, hospitable to 
their teachers. [3.] Do you, therefore, O Bhikkhus, 
so let (your light) shine forth, that you having left 
the world (to enter into) so well taught a doctrine 
and discipline may be respectful, affectionate, hospi- 
table to your teachers (a£ariyas), or those who rank 
as teachers \ and to your superiors (upa^f^ayas), or 
those who rank as superiors 2 . This will not conduce, 
O Bhikkhus, to the conversion of the unconverted, 
and to the augmentation of the number of the con- 



1 Avassikassa Mabbasso a£ariyamatto. So hi Aatuvassakale 
tarn nissaya va£££ati (Mahavagga I, 35). Evam ekavassassa satta- 
vasso, duvassassa a/Mavasso, tivassassa dasavasso (8.). 

3 Upagg-Myassa samdi/Ma-sambhatta pana sahaya bhikkhfl, ye 
va pana ke£i dasahi vassehi mahantatara, te sabbe pi upag^Mya- 
matta nama. This confirms the view expressed in a note to the 
first Book (chap. 32. 1), that the XJpaggAiya. is a more important 
person than the A^ariya. The former must have ten years, the 
latter need only have six years, seniority. 
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verted : but it will result, O Bhikkhus, in the uncon- 
verted being repulsed (from the faith), and in many 
of the converted becoming estranged.' Having thus 
rebuked them, and having delivered a religious dis- 
course, he thus addressed the Bhikkhus : 

' None of you, O Bhikkhus, is to walk shod, when 
your teachers or those who rank as teachers, or 
your superiors, or those who rank as superiors, are 
walking unshod. Whosoever does so, is guilty of a 
dukka/a offence. 

' And no one of you, O Bhikkhus, is to wear shoes 
in the open Arama. Whosoever does so, is guilty 
of a dukka/a offence.' 




5. 

i. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had an 
eruption 1 on his feet. They used to carry that 
Bhikkhu out when he wanted to ease himself. The 
Blessed One as he was passing through the sleeping 
places (of the Bhikkhus) saw them (doing so), and 
going up to them, he said : 

2. ' What is the disease, O Bhikkhus, from which 
this Bhikkhu suffers?' 

'This venerable brother has an eruption on his 
feet, Lord, and we are carrying him out to ease 
himself.' 

Then, on that occasion, the Blessed One, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

' I enjoin, O Bhikkhus, the use of foot coverings 

1 Padakhilabadho nama padato khila-sadisaw mawsa/n nikkhan- 
taw hoti (B.). 

C 2 
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by one whose feet hurt him, or are blistered, or who 
has an eruption on his feet.' 



6. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to get up 
on to couches or chairs with unwashen feet ; and the 
robes and seats became soiled. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I enjoin, O Bhikkhus, the use of foot coverings 
when one of you wishes to get up on to couches 
or chairs.' 

2. Now at that time when the Bhikkhus were 
going to the Uposatha Hall or to the assembly in 
the dark, they trod upon stakes or thorns, and their 
feet were hurt. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I enjoin, O Bhikkhus, the use of foot coverings 
in the open Arama, and of a torch, or lamp, and a 
walking stick V 

3. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to rise up in the night towards dawn; and, 
putting on wooden shoes, walked up and down in 
the open air talking, in tones high, loud, and harsh, of 
all kinds of worldly things — such as tales of kings, 
of robbers, of ministers of state ; tales of armies, 
of terror, of war; conversation respecting meats, 
drinks, clothes, couches, garlands, perfumes, relation- 
ships, equipages, villages, towns, cities, provinces, 
women, warriors, and streets; tales about buried 
treasures, ghost stories ; various tales ; discussions 

1 Kattara-da«rfa. Compare AullavaggaVIII, 6, 3, and Childers 
under Kattara-ya//4i. Our word occurs at Gataka I, 9. 
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on the world ; disasters by sea ; things which are, 
and things which are not 1 . And so doing they 
both trod upon and slew all kinds of insects, and 
disturbed the Bhikkhus in their meditations. 

4. The moderate Bhikkhus were annoyed, mur- 
mured, and became angry, saying, ' How can the 
A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus [do so]?' 

And those Bhikkhus told this thing to the Blessed 
One. 

' Is it true ' (&c, comp. chap. 4. 2) ? 

' It is true> Lord.' 

He rebuked them, and having delivered a religious 
discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 
' Wooden shoes, O Bhikkhus, are not to be worn. 
Whosoever^ wears them, is guilty of a dukka/a 
offence.' 



1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Ra^agaha as long as he thought fit, he set out on 
his journey towards Benares. And wandering from 
place to place, he came to Benares, and there at 
Benares the Blessed One stayed in the deer-park 
Isipatana. 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
since the Blessed One had forbidden wooden shoes, 
used to break off young palmyra palms, and wear 
shoes made of the talipat leaves 2 . The young 
palmyra plants withered. People were annoyed, 
murmured, and became angry, saying, ' How can 

1 This list recurs in the Maxima Sila, § 7 (Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist 
Suttas from the Pali,' p. 194). 
* These are the leaves on which the MSS. are written. 
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the Sakyaputtiya Sama»as break off young palmyra 
palms, and wear shoes made of the talipat leaves ? 
The young palmyra plants wither. (By so doing), 
the Sakyaputtiya Sama»as destroy vegetable life.' 

2. The Bhikkhus heard those people murmuring 
in annoyance and indignation ; and they told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true ' (&c, as in chap. 4. 2) ? 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, ' How 
can those foolish persons, O Bhikkhus, [act thus] ? 
For people believe, O Bhikkhus, that life dwells in a 
tree. Such conduct will not conduce (&c, as in chap. 
4. 2, down to :) becoming estranged. 

' Foot coverings made of talipat leaves, O Bhik- 
khus, are not to be worn. Whosoever wears them, 
is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 

3. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
since the Blessed One had forbidden talipat shoes, 
used to break off young bambus, and wear . shoes 
made of the bambu leaves (&c, as in last section 
down to the end, substituting bambu for palmyra). 



8. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Benares as long as he thought fit, he set out on his 
journey towards Bhaddiya. And wandering from 
place to place he came to Bhaddiya : and there, at 
Bhaddiya, he stayed in the Gatiya Grove. 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus at Bhaddiya were 
accustomed to the use of various kinds of foot 
coverings for the sake of ornament. They made, 
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or had made for themselves foot coverings of ti«a- 
grass, of mu«§ci-grass, of babba^a-grass, of the leaves 
of the date-palm ', of kamala-grass *, and of wool \ 
And they neglected* instruction, enquiry, morality, 
self-concentration, and wisdom 6 . 

2. The moderate Bhikkhus were annoyed, mur- 
mured, and became angry, thinking, ' How can they 
[do so]?' And those Bhikkhus told this thing to 
the Blessed One. 

' Is it true ' (&c, as in chap. 4. 2) ? 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, ' How 
can they [do so] ? ' This will not conduce (&c, as 
in chap. 4. 2, down to :) becoming estranged. 

3. Having thus rebuked them, and having deli- 
vered a religious discourse, he thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : ' Shoes, O Bhikkhus, made of ti»a-grass are 
not to be worn, or made of mu«£U-grass, or of bab- 
ba^a-grass, or of leaves of the date-palm, or of 
kamala-grass, or of wool, nor [ornamented with] gold, 
or silver, or pearls, or beryls, or crystal, or copper, 
or glass, or tin, or lead, or bronze. Whosoever does 
so, is guilty of a dukka/a offence. 

1 Hintala-pSduka 'ti khagg-tira- (MS. khaggari) pattehi kata- 
paduka : hinlala-pattehi pi na va//ati yeva (B). 

* Kamala-paduka 'ti kamala-tiwaw nama atthi, tena kata-padukd. 
Ussfra-paduka 'ti pi vadanti. Childers only gives lotus as the 
meaning of kamala. At Gataka I, 119, 149, 178; IV, 43, it must 
be kamala, and not kambala as printed by Fausboll, that is meant. 

* Kambala-paduka 'ti uanahi kata-pidukl 

* On rin^anti (Sanskrit ri£, ri«akti), compare the verses in 
Milinda Panha, p. 419 (ed. Trenckner). 

* The adhisiladi-sikkh4-ttaya« mentioned atDhp. p. 358 is 
explained in the Samgiti Sutta as training in adhisila, adhiiitta, 
and adhipanfia. On the first, compare the note on Mahavagga 
I, 36, 8. 
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'And clogs, Bhikkhus, that are taken away 1 , are 
not to be worn. Whosoever does so, is guilty of a 
dukka/a offence. 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of three kinds 
of clogs, that are fixed to the ground, and are not 
taken away*, privy-clogs, urinal-clogs, and rinsing- 
clogs 8 .' 



9. 

i. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Bhaddiya as long as he thought fit, he set out on 
a journey towards Sivatthi. And walking from 
place to place he arrived at Sivatthi. There the 
Blessed One dwelt at Sivatthi at the £etavana, 
Anitha-pi»dfika's Grove. 

2. Now at that time the .AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus used 
to catch hold of the heifers crossing on the Aiiravatl 
River by their horns, or ears, or dewlaps, or tails 4 , 
or spring up upon their backs, or touch with lustful 

1 See next clause. 

' AsawkamaniySyo 'ti bhfimiyaw supati/Ma" nikkaiS. asamhariya' 
(sic), (B. here). Compare P&timokkha, pp. 106, 113 (ed. Minayeff), 
and Childers's interpretation of those passages under sawkamati. 

s On va££a-p&duk&, see .ffullavaggaV, 35, a, at the end; and 
VIII, io, 3, at the beginning. On the other two, Aullavagga V, 
35; 1, 4, and VIII, 10, 3 ; and see also VIII, 9. The use of them 
was part of the sanitary arrangements enjoined upon the Order. 
A very ancient pair of stone va££a-p&duk£, forming part of a slab of 
stone, was discovered at Anuradhapura by Rhys Davids, and. is now 
in the Colombo Museum. As they were dug up in one of the 
palaces there, they were probably for the use of the king, or some 
high oflScial. These ruins are among the most ancient in Ceylon, 
and are certainly pre-Christian in date. 

* On kheppi, compare Sutta-vibhahga I, 6; and BShtlingk- 
Roth under .repa and parui-Wepa. 
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thoughts their privy parts : and they used to duck 
the young calves and so kill them. People were 
annoyed, murmured, and became angry, saying, 'How 
can the Sakyaputtiya Sama»as [act thus] ? it is like 
men still enjoying the pleasures of the world.' 

And Bhikkhus heard them murmuring in annoy- 
ance and indignation : and those Bhikkhus told this 
thing to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true ' (&c, see chap. 4. 2) ? 

' It is true, Lord.' 

He rebuked them, and having delivered a religious 
discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' Heifers are not to be caught hold of, O Bhikkhus, 
by their horns, or their ears, or their dewlaps, or 
their tails. You are not to get up on their backs. 
Whosoever gets up on their backs, is guilty of a 
dukka/a offence. And their privy parts, O Bhik- 
khus, are not to be touched with lustful thoughts. 
Whosoever does so, is guilty of a thullai^aya 
offence. And calves ought not to be killed. Who- 
soever kills them, let him be dealt with according 
to law V 

3. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to have themselves carried in vehicles to which 
cows were yoked with a bull between them, or bulls 
were yoked with a cow between them 2 . People were 
annoyed, murmured, and became angry, saying, 'That 
is as is done at the Feast of the Ganga and the Mahl 3 .' 

1 See the 6 1 st Pa&ttiya Rule. 

" Buddhaghosa explains this passage in a different way : Itthi- 
yutteni 'ti dhenu-yuttena. Purisantareni 'ti purisa-sarathinS. 
Purisa-yuttena 'ti go»a-yuttena. Itthantarena 'ti itthi-sara- 
thina. 

* Ganga-mahiyaya 'ti Ganga-mahf-kt/ik&ya (B.). It is pos- 
sible that Mahl may here mean the Earth ; but it is probably the 
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They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Do not have yourselves carried in vehicles, O 
Bhikkhus. Whosoever does so," is guilty of a duk- 
ka/a offence.' 



10 \ 

i. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, as he 
was passing through the Kosala country to Savatthi, 
to visit the Blessed One, was taken ill on the way. 
And that Bhikkhu went aside out of the road, and 
sat down at the foot of a certain tree. 

When people saw him sitting there, they said : 
'Whither is your reverence going ?' 

' I am going, friends, to Savatthi to visit the 
Blessed One.' 

2. ' Come along, Sir ; let us go together.' 

' I cannot, friends. I am sick.' 

' Well then, Sir, get up into the cart' 

' Enough, friends ! The Blessed One has for- 
bidden the use of vehicles.' And fearing to offend, 
he refused to get up into the cart. 

And when that Bhikkhu had come to Savatthi, 
he told this thing to the Bhikkhus, and they told 
it to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, if you are sick, to use 
a cart.' 

Now the Bhikkhus thought : ' Should the carts 
be yoked with cows or bulls ?' 

well-known affluent of the Ganges, which is one of the MahS- 
nadis. Compare Aullavagga IX, i, 3, Spence Hardy's ' Manual,' 
p. 17, and the Dhaniya Sutta in the Sutta Nipata. 

1 Aullavagga X, 21 gives the rules for sisters of the Order, 
corresponding to the first two sections of this chapter. 
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They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a cart drawn by 
bullocks, or by hand 1 .' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was exceed- 
ingly distressed by the jolting of a cart. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a litter or 
a sedan-chair.' 

3. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
were in the habit of using lofty and large things to 
recline upon, that is to say : large cushions *; divans; 
coverlets with long fleece; counterpanes of many 
colours, woollen coverlets 3 , white or marked with 
thick flowers ; mattresses ; cotton coverlets, dyed 
with figures of animals ; rugs with long hair on one or 
both sides ; carpets inwrought with gold, or with silk ; 
large woollen carpets such as the nautch girls dance 
upon 4 ; rich elephant housings, horse-rugs, or carriage 
rugs; panther or antelope skins; couches covered 
with canopies, or with crimson cushions at both 
ends s . 

1 On hatthava/Zakaw here Buddhaghosa merely says, ' itthiyo 
va" va//antu purist vi va/fentu (MS. va//ati) yeva.' The word recurs 
in .ffullavagga X, ai. 

* That Asandi is a cushion, and not a chair as Childers gives, 
is clear from (Ratals a 1, 108. 

8 Pa/ikd 'ti unnimayo setattharako (Sum. Vil. on Brahma^ala 
Sutta 9). 

* Kuttakan ti so/asannam nS/akitthinaw /Aatva naMana-yoggam 
uflflamayattharanam (Sum. Vil. on Brahma^ala Sutta 9). 

8 This list recurs in the Maxima Slla, § 5 (Rh D., 'Buddhist 
Suttas from the PSIi,' p. 193). Childers has given the commentary 
on most of these terms from the Sumahgala Vilasin!. Several of 
the items are also mentioned among the possessions of the Great 
King of Glory (Rh. D., loc. cit, p. 274, &c). In several cases the 
exact meaning is at present quite uncertain. The comment on the 
last two words runs as follows: Sauttanut/Madan ti saha uttara- 
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When people, who went to visit the Viharas, 
saw these things, they were annoyed, murmured, 
and became angry, thinking, 'This is as if they 
were still enjoying the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

4. ' Lofty and large things to recline upon, such 
as large cushions (&c, as in § 3, down to :) cushions 
crimson at both ends, are not, O Bhikkhus, to be 
used. Whosoever uses them, is guilty of a duk- 
ka/a offence.' 

5. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
since the use of lofty and large things to recline upon 
had been forbidden by the Blessed One, used to use 
fine skins, such as lion, tiger, and panther skins. 
These skins were cut to fit the couches, and to fit 
the chairs; and were spread inside or outside the 
couches or the chairs. 

When people, who went to visit the Viharas, saw 
these things, they were annoyed, murmured, and be- 
came angry, thinking, ' This is as if they were still 
enjoying the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

6. ' Fine skins, such as lion, tiger, and panther skins, 
are not, O Bhikkhus, to be used. Whosoever does 
so, is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 

7. Now at that time the .Af^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
since fine skins had been forbidden by the Blessed 



£A4adena upari-bandhena ratta-vitanena saddhin ti attho. Seta- 
vitanam pi he//Aa akappiya-pa££atthara*e sati na va//ati, asati pana 
va/Zati. Ubhatolohitakflpadhanaw sisftpadh&nan ka. pad&padhanan 
ka, man£assa ubhatolohitakflpadhanaw evaw (read eva ?) na kappati. 
Yam pana ekam eva upadhlnam ubhosu passesu rattan va hoti 
paduma-va»»a«8 va kitram va saie pamawa-yuttaw va//ati, maha- 
upadhanaw pana pa/ikkhittam. 
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One, began to use the skins of oxen. These skins 
were cut to fit the couches, or the chairs ; and were 
spread inside or outside the couches, or the chairs. 

Now a certain Bhikkhu of bad character was a 
friend of the family of a certain lay-disciple of a 
bad character. And that bad Bhikkhu, early one 
morning, dressed himself, and with his robe on and 
his bowl in his hand, went to the dwelling-place of 
that bad disciple, and sat down on a seat made ready 
for him. And the bad disciple went up to the place 
where the bad Bhikkhu was, and saluted him, and 
took his seat beside him. 

8. Now at that time that bad disciple had a 
young bull beautiful to behold, quiet, and varied 
in colour like a panther's cub. And the bad Bhikkhu 
gaze4 with longing at the bull. And that bad 
disciple said to that bad Bhikkhu : ' Why does your 
reverence gaze so with longing at that bull ?' 

' My friend,' said he, ' I want that bull's skin.' 
Then that bad disciple slew that bull, and skinned 
it, and gave it to that bad Bhikkhu. And that bad 
Bhikkhu, hiding that skin under his robe, went away. 

9. Now the cow, greedy for her calf, followed that 
bad Bhikkhu, keeping behind him. The Bhikkhus 
said : 

' How is it, friend, that this cow keeps following 
so behind you ?' 

' I don't know, friends, why it should keep follow- 
ing me.' 

But that bad Bhikkhu's robe was soiled with 
blood ; and the Bhikkhus asked him, 

' How has this robe of yours got marked with 
blood?' 

Then he told them the whole matter. 
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_^ ___ * 

' How is that, Sir ? You have been causing 
another to deprive a living thing of life!' 

' That is so, friends.' 

The modest among the Bhikkhus were annoyed, 
murmured, and became angry, saying, ' How can 
this Bhikkhu induce a man to deprive a living thing 
of life ? Has not the taking of life been censured, 
and the abstinence therefrom been praised in many 
a discourse by the Blessed One ?' 

And the Bhikkhus told this thing to the Blessed 
One. 

Then the Blessed One held because of this, and 
on that occasion, an assembly of the community of 
Bhikkhus, and asked that wicked Bhikkhu, 

' Is it true, as they say, that you, O Bhikkhu, 
have been inducing another to deprive a living 
thing of life ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

' But how can you be so foolish as to do so ? 
Have I not censured in many a discourse the taking 
of life, O foolish one, and praised the abstinence 
therefrom ? Such conduct, thou foolish one, will not 
conduce to the conversion of the unconverted !' 

And having thus rebuked him, and delivered a reli- 
gious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' Bhikkhus ! No one shall cause a living thing to 
be deprived of life. Whosoever does so shall be 
dealt with according to the Laws 1 . Ox-skins are 
not to be worn, O Bhikkhus. Whosoever does so, 
is guilty of a dukka/a offence. And neither, O 
Bhikkhus, is any skin to be made use of at all. 
Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 

1 The Laws (Dhammas) referred to are the first ParSgika, the 
nth Pttfittiya, and the 61st and 62nd Palittiyas. 
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11. 

Now at that time men had couches and chairs 
covered or bound with skins. The Bhikkhus, fearing 
to offend, would not sit down upon them. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit down on seats 
arranged by laymen, but not to lie down upon them.' 

Now at that time the Viharas were bound together 
by thongs made of skin l . The Bhikkhus fearing to 
offend, would not sit down upon them. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit down upon (skins 
when they are) only used for binding thingsjogeiher.' 

* <^ 




12. 

Now at that time the .AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to go into the villages with their shoes on. 
The people were annoyed, murmured, and became 
angry, saying, ' That is how those behave who are 
still enjoying the pleasures of the world ! ' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' You are not to go into the villages, O Bhikkhus, 
with your shoes on. Whosoever does so, is guilty 
of a dukka/a offence.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was sick, and 
unable to go into the village without shoes on. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow a sick Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, to go into 
the village with his shoes on.' 

1 Ogumphiyanthi bhitti-da/a/akidisu ve/£etv£ bandhanti (B.). 
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18*. 

1. Now at that time the venerable Maha Ka£- 
£4yana was staying in Avanti on the hill called the 
Precipice, near Kuraraghara *. And at that time 
the lay-disciple named So«a Ku/ika««a 8 was the 
personal attendant upon the venerable Maha Ka£- 
iayana. 

And the disciple Sona. Ku/ika«»a went to the 
place where the venerable Maha Ka&£ayana was, 
and saluted him, and took his seat beside him. And 
when he was thus seated, he said to the venerable 
Maha Kai^ayana : 

' As I understand the doctrine laid down by the 
venerable Maha Ka&Sayana, it is difficult for the 
man who dwells at home to live the higher life in 
all its fulness, in all its purity, in all its bright per- 
fection. I wish therefore to cut off my hair and 
beard, to clothe myself in the orange-coloured robes, 
and to go forth from the household life into the 
houseless state 4 . May the venerable Maha Kai- 
^iyana receive me into the Order of those who 
have renounced the world!' 

2. ' Hard is it, So»a, your life long to live the 

1 Sections 1-6 of this chapter were published and translated by 
Alwis in his ' Kakkiy ana's Pali Grammar,' pp. 92 and following. 

1 Buddhaghosa spells this name Kuduraghara, and says it 
was there that KalMyana had been accustomed to go for alms, 
and that he dwelt on the precipice itself. 

* Buddhaghosa has a curious explanation of this name, Ko/i- 
agghanakam pana kawta-pilandhanakam dhareti, tasma Ku4ka»«o 
'ti vui^ati. This is evidently merely drawn from the word itself, 
which may just as well have meant ' with pointed ears.' 

4 This is a common phrase. Compare Tevjggu Sutta (Rh. D., 
« Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' pp. 187, 188). 
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higher life using only one bed, and with but one 
meal a day. Do you, therefore, So»a, remain in 
the state of a householder, and practise only for a 
time the higher life, the precepts of the Buddhas, 
using only one bed, and with but one meal a day.' 

Then the desire for renunciation 1 which had arisen 
in the disciple So»a Ku/ika#«a abated in him. 

A second time the disciple So»a Ku/ika««a [made 
the same request, and received the same reply with 
the same result]. 

And a third time So»a Ku/ika»»a made the same 
request. Then the venerable Maha Ka/fe£ayana con- 
ferred the pabba^a (ordination) on the disciple 
So«a Ku/ika»»a. 

Now at that time in the Southern country and 
in Avanti there were but few Bhikkhus. And it 
was only after the lapse of three years that the 
venerable Maha Ka^fcayana was able, with difficulty, 
and with trouble, to get together a meeting of the 
Order in which ten Bhikkhus were present 2 . And 
then he admitted the venerable So»a into the higher 
rank of the Order. 

3. Now when the venerable So«a had passed the 
rainy season there sprang up in his mind, when he 
was meditating alone, this thought : 

' I have heard indeed that the Blessed One is 
such and such a one. But I have not as yet seen 
him face to face. I should like to go and visit the 
Blessed One, the Arahat Buddha, if my superior 
would allow me.' 

And in the evening the venerable So»a, leaving 
his solitude, went to the place where the venerable 

1 Compare gamikabhisamkhara, MahavaggaVI, 31, 2. 
* On the necessity of this, see Mahivagga IX, 4, 1. 

C'7] D 
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Maha Ka££4yana was, and saluted him, and took 
his seat beside him. And when he was thus seated, 
he said to the venerable Maha KafeSayana : 

4. ' When I was meditating alone, venerable Sir, 
the following thought occurred to my mind, " I have 
heard (&c, as above)." Now I would go and visit 
the Blessed One, the Arahat Buddha, if you, as my 
superior, allow it.' 

' That is good, that is good, So»a ! Go then, 
So«a, to visit the Blessed One, the Arahat Buddha. 
[5.] You shall see, Sowa, how the Blessed One arouses 
faith, is worthy of faith, calm in his senses, calm 
in his mind, gifted with the highest self-control and 
quietude, an elephant among men, subdued, guarded, 
with his senses in subjection to himself. Do you 
therefore, So»a, bow down in my name at the feet 
of the Blessed One, and say, " Lord ! my superior, 
the venerable Maha Ka&£ayana, bows down in saluta- 
tion at the feet of the Blessed One !" and add, "In 
the Southern country and in Avanti there are, Lord, 
but few Bhikkhus. And it was only after the lapse 
of three years that with difficulty and with trouble 
an assembly of the Order was got together, in which 
ten members were present, and I could be received 
into the higher rank of the Order. May the Blessed 
One be pleased, therefore, to allow the higher ordina- 
tion in the Southern country and in Avanti before a 
meeting of a lesser number. [6.] In the Southern 
country and in Avanti, Lord, the soil is black on the 
surface ', rough, and trampled by the feet of cattle *. 

1 Kawhuttara 1 'ti ka»ha-mattik-uttara' upari-vaddhili kanha-mat- 
tik& (B.). Alwis translates, 'overrun with thorns.' 

" Gokaw/aka-hatS. 'ti gunnam khurehi akkanta-bhumito samu/Mehi 
go-ka«/akehi upahata. Te kira goka»/ake ekapa/alika" upahana" 
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May the Blessed One be pleased, therefore, to allow 
the use, in the Southern country and in Avanti, of 
shoes with thick linings. In the Southern country 
and in Avanti, Lord, men attach great importance 
to bathing, and are pure by use of water. May the 
Blessed One be pleased to allow, in the Southern 
country and in Avanti, the constant use of the bath 1 . 
In the Southern country and in Avanti, Lord, skins, 
such as sheep-skins, goat-skins, and deer-skins, are 
used as coverlets. Just as in the Middle country 2 
the eragu, moragu, magg^aru, and ^antu grasses 3 
are used for coverlets, so are sheep-skins, goat-skins, 
and deer-skins in the Southern country and in Avanti. 
May the Blessed One be pleased to allow the use 
of such coverlets there. [7.] At present, Lord, people 
are in the habit of giving a set of robes to Bhikkhus, 
who have left the district, saying, ' We give this 
set of robes to (a Bhikkhu) of such and such a name.' 
When they return, the Bhikkhus tell them, ' A set 
of robes has been given to you by a person of such 
and such a name.' But they, fearing to offend, do 
not accept it, saying, ' Let us not be guilty of a 
Nissaggiya.' May the Blessed One be pleased to 
make a detailed statement in the matter of robes." ' 

rakkhitum na sakkonti, evaw khara honti (B.). Alwis takes goka»- 
/aka as a plant (Ruellia Longifolia). 

1 Compare the 57th Pi/Wttiya. 

* See below, §12; and compare Rh. D., ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' 
p. 61. 

" Im& fatasso pi ti«a-g£tiyo. Etehi kata-sa/ake £a ta//ik&yo ka. 
karonti. Ettha eragu 'ti ekaraka-twaw, taw o/drikaw. Moragu- 
tuxawz tamba-sisam sukhumaw mudukam sukha-samphassaw ; tena 
kali ta/Zika nipa^gitva vu/Mitamatte pana uddhumata hutvi ti/Mati. 
Ma^aruni (sic, and so Alwis) kata-saVake pi karonti. Gantussa 
mam-sadiso va««o hoti. TaMka is a mat; see Gataka I, 141. 
Compare Sanskrit Eraka, and Mayuraka. 

D 2 
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' Even so, Lord,' said the venerable So«a in assent 
to the venerable Maha Kaiiayana, and, rising from 
his seat, he departed thence, keeping his right side 
towards him. And taking up his bed, he went on 
with his robe on, and his bowl in his hand to 
S&vatthi. 

8. And wandering from place to place he arrived 
at the place where the Blessed One was, at Savatthi 
in the CPetavana, Anatha-pi#flfika's park. And when 
he had come there he saluted the Blessed One, and 
took his seat beside him. 

Then the Blessed One said to the venerable 
Ananda : ' Make ready a sleeping-place, Ananda, for 
this Bhikkhu who has just arrived.' And the vener- 
able Ananda thought : 

' Inasmuch as the Blessed One commands me to 
make ready a sleeping-place for the Bhikkhu who 
has just arrived, the Blessed One evidently desires 
to dwell in the same Vihara with that Bhikkhu, he 
desires to dwell in the same Vihara with the venerable 
So»a.' And he made ready a sleeping-place for the 
venerable So«a at the place where the Blessed One 
was staying. 

9. Then the Blessed One, after spending the 
greater part of the night in the open air, entered 
the Vihara. And also the venerable So«a, having 
spent the greater part of the night in the open air, 
entered the Vihara. And the Blessed One rose up, 
early in the morning, towards dawn, and requested 
the venerable So«a, saying, 

' May the Dhamma so become clear to you that 
you may speak V 

1 Pa/ibhatu tam bhikkhu dhamrao bhasitww. Compare Bud- 
dhaghosa's commentary on the similar idiom used in the Maha- 
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' Even so, Lord !' said the venerable So»a in assent 
to the Blessed One ; and he intoned all the verses 
in the Book of the Eights (A/Maka-vaggik&ni '). 

And the Blessed One, at the conclusion of the 
venerable So#a's recitation, expressed his pleasure, 
saying, 

' Excellent, most excellent, O Bhikkhu ! Well have 
the Eights been grasped by thee, well thought over, 
well learnt by heart : and with a fine voice art thou 
gifted, distinct, pleasant 2 , able to make things under- 
stood. How many years is it since thou hast been 
ordained ?' 

' One year, my Lord !' 

10. ' But why have you postponed it so long ?' 

'Tis long, Lord, since I saw into the danger of 
the passions, but life in a household is crowded with 
business and with cares.' 

And the Blessed One, when he heard that matter, 
gave utterance at that time to the expression of 
emotion : 

' When he has seen the danger of the world, when 
he has understood the Truth, when he has become 
free from Upadhi 3 , 



parinibbana Sutta II, 31 as given by Rh. D. (' Buddhist Suttas from 
the Pali,' p. 36). 

1 A//Aaka-vagga is the name of the fourth book in the Sutta 
Nipata. See Professor Fausboll's translation, p. viii. It may also 
be the name of divisions of other books, but probably that portion 
of the Sutta Nipdta is here referred to. 

1 On Ane/agal&ya compare ne/a viii. in § 6 of the 
.ffula-sila. 

* Ariyo is the man who has entered the Path, Su£i is locative. 
Nir upadhi, he in whom there remains no longer the cause of the 
renewal of existence as a separate individual (the cause referred to 
being thirst or excitement and craving, Tawhd, Up&dana). 
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' The pilgrim finds in sin no pleasure, his delight 
is in the word, the pure.' 

1 1. Then thought the venerable So»a : ' The 
Blessed One is pleased with me. This then is 
the time which my superior spoke of.' And rising 
from his seat, and arranging his robe on one shoulder, 
he bowed down with his head at the feet of the 
Blessed One, and said : 

' Lord ! my superior Maha Ka&fcayana bows down 
in salutation at the feet of the Blessed One. In the 
Southern country and in Avanti there are (&c, as 
in §§ 4-7, down to the end of the message).' 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion and in 
that connection, having delivered a religious dis- 
course, addressed the Bhikkhus and said : 

'The Southern country and Avanti has but few 
Bhikkhus. I allow the upasampada (ordination) 
in border countries to be held in a meeting of only 
four Bhikkhus, beside the chairman, who must be a 
Vinaya-dhara.' 

12. 'In this passage the following are the border 
countries referred to 1 . To the East is the town 
Kafangala, and beyond it Mahasila. Beyond that 
is border country; this side of it is the Middle 
country. To the South-east is the river Salalavatt. 
Beyond that is border country ; this side of it is 
the Middle country. To the South is the town 
Setaka«»ika. Beyond that is border country; this 
side of it is the Middle country. To the West is 
the Brahman district of Thuna. Beyond that is 

1 Compare Cunningham, ' Ancient Geography of India,' I, 440 ; 
Childers, Khuddaka Pa//4a, p. 20 ; Alwis, ' Introduction to Pali 
Grammar,' XXIX; Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, I, 119 
(2nd ed.); Rhys Davids, ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 61. 
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border country ; this side of it is the Middle country. 
To the North is the mountain range called Usira- 
dha^a. Beyond that is border country ; this side of 
it is the Middle country. In such border countries, 
I allow, O Bhikkhus, the upasampadi (ordina- 
tion) to be held in a meeting of only four Bhikkhus, 
beside the chairman, who must be a Vinaya- 
dhara. 

13. 'In the Southern country and in Avanti, O 
Bhikkhus, the soil is black on the surface and rough, 
and trampled by the feet of cattle. I allow the use, 
in all the border countries, O Bhikkhus, of shoes 
with thick linings. 

' In the Southern country and in Avanti, O Bhik- 
khus, men attach great importance to bathing, and 
are pure by use of water. I allow the constant 
use of the bath, O Bhikkhus, in all the border 
countries. 

' In the Southern country and in Avanti, O Bhik- 
khus, skins, such as sheep-skins, goat-skins, and 
deer-skins, are used as coverlets. Just as in the 
Middle country, Bhikkhus, the eragu, moragu, maf- 
^aru, and ^antu grasses are used for coverlets, so 
in the Southern country and in Avanti are used 
skins, such as sheep-skins, goat-skins, and deer-skins. 
I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of skins, such as sheep- 
skins, goat-skins, and deer-skins, as coverlets, in all 
the border countries. 

' There also, O Bhikkhus, people are in the habit 
of giving a set of robes to Bhikkhus who have left 
the district, saying, "We give this set of robes to 
(a Bhikkhu) with such and such a name." I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, to accept such robes. The set 
of robes does not become subject to the ten-days' 
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rule, before it reaches the hand (of the person for 
whom it was intended) V 



1 On this last clause compare the first Nissaggiya, and our note 
there. The clause here means that the ten days of the rule in the 
Patimokkha are not to begin to run, under the circumstances 
specified, till the set of robes has actually reached the hand of the 
Bhikkhu for whom they were intended. 

Buddhaghosa says here : Yava aharitva" va na dinnam tumh&kaw 
bhante livaram uppannan ti pahinitva v& naro&taw, tava gananam 
na upeti, anadhi//Aita« na va//ati. Yada pana dnetva v4 dinnam 
hoti, uppannan ti va sutaw, tato pa/Maya dasaham eva pariharaw 
labhati. 
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SIXTH KHANDHAKA. 

(on medicaments.) 

1. 

1. At that time the Blessed One dwelt at Savatthi, 
in the (^etavana, the park of Anatha-pi#rfika. And 
at that time Bhikkhus, attacked by the sickness of the 
hot season ', threw up the rice-milk they had drunk, 
and the food they had eaten. And thereby they 
became lean, rough, ill-favoured, yellow and ever 
yellower, and the veins stood out on their limbs 2 . 

And the Blessed One saw those Bhikkhus thus 
lean, rough, ill-favoured, yellow and ever yellower, 
and with the veins standing out on their limbs. 
And on seeing it, he asked the venerable Ananda : 
'How is it, Ananda, that the Bhikkhus are become 
now so lean, rough, &c.?' 

'At this time, Lord, the Bhikkhus are attacked 
with the disease of the hot season ; and they throw 
up the rice-milk they have drunk, and the food 
they have eaten. Thence is it that they are become 
lean, rough, ill-favoured, yellow and ever yellower, 
and that the veins stand out on their limbs.' 

2. Then there occurred to the mind of the 

1 Saradikena 4b£dhen& 'ti sarada-kale uppannena pittabadhena. 
Tasmiw hi kale vassodakena pi tementi, kaddamam pi maddanti, 
antarantara atapo pi kharo hoti. Tena tesa/n pittajw ko/Mabbhan- 
tara-gataw hoti (B.). 

1 Read in the text Dhamani-santata-gatti ; and compare Lalita 
Vistara, p. 226, and Professor Weber's ' Bhagavatl,' II, 289. 
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Blessed One, when meditating alone, this considera- 
tion : ' At this time the Bhikkhus (&c, down to :) 
on their limbs. What medicaments shall I now 
prescribe for the Bhikkhus, as may be authorised 
as common medicine, and may be diffused through 
the body, though it be not regarded as ordinary 
(material) food ?' And the Blessed One thought : 
' These five medicaments — that is to say, ghee, 
butter, oil, honey, molasses — are such medicaments. 
Let me then prescribe them as medicines which the 
Bhikkhus may accept at the right time, and use 
at the right time.' 

3. And in the evening, when the Blessed One 
had arisen from his meditation, having delivered 
a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus 
in that connection, saying, 

' When I was meditating alone, O Bhikkhus, then 
occurred to my mind this consideration : " At this 
time (&c, as in § 2, down to :) material food." Then 
I thought : " These five (&c, as in § 2, down to :) at 
the right time." I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, these five 
things as medicine to be accepted at the right time, 
and to be used at the right time.' 

4. Now at that time the Bhikkhus accepted those 
five things at the right time, and used them at 
the right time. And foods which though rough, 
were ordinary foods, they could not digest 1 , much 
less greasy foods 2 . Then they — attacked both by 
the hot -season disease, and by this want of appe- 
tite 3 — became by both at once still more lean, rough, 

1 Na MAidenti na ^iranti, na vatarogaw pa/ipassambhetwn 
sakkonti (B.). 

" Senesikani siniddhani (8.). Compare Sanskrit snaihika. 
' BhattayfcMandakena 'ti bhattam aro£akena (B.). 
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ill-favoured, yellow and ever yellower, and with the 
veins standing out on their limbs. 

And the Blessed One saw the Bhikkhus thus 
still more lean, &c. And when he saw it, he asked 
the venerable Ananda : ' How is it, Ananda, that the 
Bhikkhus are become now still more lean, &c.?' 

5. ' At present, Lord, these Bhikkhus, who use 
the five medicaments only at the right time, cannot 
digest foods which, though ordinary, are rough, much 
less greasy foods. Then they, attacked (&c, as in 
§ 4, down to :) standing out on their limbs.' 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : ' I permit you, O Bhikkhus, not only 
to receive those five medicaments, but to use them 
both at the right time, and at other times.' 



i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of fatty substances as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of the fat of 
bears, of fish, of alligators, of swine, and of asses, 
if received at the right time, cooked at the right 
time, mixed at the right time, to be partaken of 
with oil.' 

2. 'If the fat be received, O Bhikkhus, at the 
wrong time, cooked at the wrong time, and mixed 
at the wrong time, and then taken, the Bhikkhu 
is guilty of three dukka/a offences.' 

' If it be received, O Bhikkhus, at the right time, 
cooked at the wrong time, and mixed at the wrong 
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time, and then taken, the Bhikkhu is guilty of two 
dukka/a offences.' 

' If it be received, O Bhikkhus, at the right time, 
cooked at the right time, and mixed at the wrong 
time, and then taken, the Bhikkhu is guilty of a 
dukka/a offence.' 

' If it be received, O Bhikkhus, at the right time, 
cooked at the right time, and mixed at the right 
time, and then taken, the Bhikkhu is not guilty.' 



1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of roots for medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of roots as 
medicine — turmeric, ginger, orris root, white orris 
root, ativisa, black hellebore, uslra root, bhadda- 
muttaka, and whatsoever other roots are used for 
medicine, and impart an appetising flavour to foods, 
either hard or soft, which the sick Bhikkhus could 
not otherwise eat 1 . They may be received, and 
stored up your life long ; and, if there be necessity, 
they may be eaten. If eaten without necessity, (the 
Bhikkhu who uses them) is guilty of a dukka/a 
offence.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need for medicine of different sorts of flour 
made from roots. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

1 Literally, 'which impart the quality of eatableness to not 
eatable food, either hard or soft.' 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a grind- 
stone, and of another stone to grind upon V 




4. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of astringent decoctions as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of astringent 
decoctions as medicine — the nimba*. the kufo^a 3 , 
the pakkava 4 , the nattamala 6 , and whatsoever other 
astringent roots are used for medicine, which impart 
an appetising flavour to foods, either hard or soft, 
which the sick Bhikkhus could not otherwise eat. 
They may be received, and stored up your life 
long ; and, if there be necessity, they may be eaten. 
If eaten without necessity, (the Bhikkhu who uses 
them) is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



5. 
i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of leaves as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of leaves as 

1 Compare the Sanskrit root puth. Buddhaghosa says : Pisana- 
sila k% pisana-poto Aa. Pestle and mortar is in Pali udukkhalam 
musalan ka. : see below, VI, 9, 2 . 

1 Azadirachta Indica. Compare Mahavagga III, 1 2, 5. 

* Wrightia anti-dysenterica. Wise, p. 142, gives the botanical 
name as Echites anti-dysenterica, and says it is an emetic. 

* A kind of creeper, says Buddhaghosa. 

* Pongania Glabra (the same as Kara%a, says Buddhaghosa). 
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medicine — the leaves of the nimba \ of the ku/a^a \ 
of the pa/ola 2 , of the tulasi s , of the kappasika 4 , and 
whatsoever other leaves are used for medicine, 
and impart an appetising flavour to foods, either 
hard or soft, which the sick Bhikkhus could not 
otherwise eat. They may be received, and stored 
up (&c, as in last chapter, down to :) guilty of a 
dukka/a offence.' 



6. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of fruits as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of fruits as 
medicine — the vi/anga 6 , the pippala 6 , and marina 
peppers ; the harltaka 7 , and vibhltaka 8 , and amalaka' 
myrobalans ; the go/^a fruit 10 ; and whatsoever other 
fruits are used for medicine, and impart an appetis- 
ing flavour to foods, either hard or soft, which the 



1 See the last chapter for these plants. 

* A species of cucumber, Trichosanthes Dioeca. 

* That is, basil ; but the reading is conjectural only. The text 
has sulasi. 

* This is ordinary cotton. ' Erycibe Paniculata. 

* This is not the Ficus Religiosa, but simply pepper. Childers, 
following Subhuti's edition of the Abhidh&nappadtpikS, spells both 
this word and the allied form Pippali with pph instead of pp. So 
also Fausball at Gataka, vol. i, p. 29, verse 218. We prefer the 
spelling with pp in accordance with the Sanskrit. 

7 Yellow myrobalan. * Beleric myrobalan. 

* Emblic myrobalan. 

10 We cannot suggest any explanation of this word. Buddha- 
ghosa has no comment on any of these medicinal fruits or seeds. 
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sick Bhikkhus could not otherwise eat. They may 
be received and stored up (&c, as in chap. 4, down 
to :) guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of various kinds of gum as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of gums as 
medicine — hingu ', hihgu lac, sipa/ika 2 , taka 3 , taka- 
patti 3 , taka-pa«»i 3 , sa^ulasa 4 , and whatsoever other 
gums are used for medicine, and impart (&c, as in 
chap. 4, down to :) is guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



8. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of various kinds of salt 6 as medicine. 
They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of salts as 

1 Ferula assa foetida. Bohtlingk-Roth (sub voce) say it comes 
from Persia. It is much used in Hindu medicine. See Wise, 
' Hindu System of Medicine,' pp. 152-154. 

* The correct spelling is probably siva/ika. B6htlingk-Roth 
under Siva/ika and Hingu-riva/ika say it is the same as Va»wa- 
pattri. 

* Buddhaghosa merely says these are kinds of lac. According 
to Wise, p. 152, laksha is used as errhine. 

* Resin. 

* On these salts compare Abhidhinappadipika, verse 461; 
Suxruta, vol. i, pp. 226, 227, of the edition by Madhusudana Gupta; 
Wise, 'Hindu Medicine,' p. 117. 
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medicine — sea-salt \ black salt 2 , rock salt 8 , kitchen 
salt *, red salt 8 , and whatsoever other salts are used 
in medicine (&c, as in chap. 4, down to :) is guilty of 
a dukka/a offence.' 



9 8 . 

1. Now at that time the venerable Bela/Masfsa, 
the superior of the venerable Ananda, had a disease 
of thick scabs; and by reason of the discharge 
thereof his robes stuck to his body. The Bhikkhus 
moistened those robes with water, and loosened 
them (from his body). 

The Blessed One as he was wandering in search 
of a lodging-place for the night saw them [doing so], 
and going up to the place where they were, he 
asked them : 

'What is the matter, O Bhikkhus, with this 
Bhikkhu ?' 

' The venerable one has the disease of thick 
scabs ; and by reason of the discharge thereof his 
robes stick to his body. So we moisten those robes 
with water, and loosen them (from his body).' 



1 S&nuddild 'ti samudda-tfre valukJt viya ti/Mati (B.). 

* Ki/a-lonan ti pakati-lowaw (B.). 

* Sindhavan ti seta-va««a» : pabbate u//<4ahati (B.). It was pro- 
bably called Sindh salt because it was found there, though, like 
Sindhava horses, it is always supposed to be white. 

4 Ubbhida' 'ti bhummito ahkuyam (sic) u//iahati (B.). 

* Bilan ti dabba-sambharehi saddhiw pa^itaw : taw ratta-va»»a»» 
(B.). It is Sanskrit vida., Hindustani bi/ laban, and the same as 
bilala in the Abhidhanappadfpika. 

* This introductory story recurs as the introduction to the rule 
laid down in VIII, 17. 
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2. Then the Blessed One on that occasion, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of chunam as a 
medicine by whomsoever has the itch, or boils, or 
a discharge, or scabs, or whose body is ill-smelling, 
and to those in health the use of dry dung 1 , and 
of clay, and of colouring matter 2 . I allow the use, 
O Bhikkhus, of a pestle and mortar 3 .' 



10. 

i . Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick 
had need of sifted * chunam as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a chunam sieve.' 

They had need of the chunam very fine. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a cloth sieve.' 

2. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a 
disease not human. Though his teacher and his 
superior nursed him, they were not able to make 
him well. He went to a place where swine were 
slaughtered, and ate the raw flesh, and drank the 
blood. Thereby his sickness abated. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, in the case of a disease not 
human, the use of raw flesh and of blood.' 

1 .Oakanan ti gomayaw (B.). 

1 Ra^ana-pakkan (sic) ti ra^anakasa/ara. P4ka/ika-&i»»am pi 
ko/etva udakena temetva nhayitum va//ati, etam pi ra^ana-nipakka- 
sawkhepam (sic, read sa/wkham) eva g&MA&li (B„). Sa/am in this 
passage must be equal to srAam. On samkbam compare below, 
Mahavagga VI, 16, i. 

* Compare above, VI, 3, 2. 

4 ifaleti has often a more definite meaning than ' shake.' Com- 
pare Gataka I, 71. 

[17] E 
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11. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had dis- 
ease of the eyes. They used to carry that Bhikkhu 
out to ease himself. The Blessed One as he was 
passing through the Bhikkhus' sleeping quarters 
saw them [doing so]. When he saw them, he went 
up to the place where they were, and asked those 
Bhikkhus : 

' What is the disease, O Bhikkhus, from which this 
Bhikkhu suffers ?' 

2. ' This venerable one, Lord, has disease of the 
eyes. Therefore do we carry him out to ease 
himself.' 

Then the Blessed One, on that account, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of eye ointments ' ; 
to wit, black collyrium 2 , rasa ointment 3 , sota oint- 
ment 4 , geruka 6 , and kapalla 8 .' 

They had need of perfumes to grind up into 
ointments. 



1 An^ana, which is here a generic term, inclusive of all the fol- 
lowing ; sabba-samgaliika-valanam, says Buddhaghosa. 
1 Ka/an^anan ti eki an^ana-^ti (B.). 

* Rasan^anan ti nand-sambharehi kataw(B.). Bohtlingk-Roth 
say it is made with vitriol. 

* Sotan^anan ti nadisotadisu uppa^anakam a,nganam (B.). It 
is called in Sanskrit sroton^-ana, and was made with antimony. 

8 Geruka is the Sanskrit gairika, ochre; and the kind meant 
is yellow ochre. Geruko nama suva»«a-geruko, says Buddha- 
ghosa. Compare the Sanskrit K£n£ana-gairika and svarwa- 
gairika. 

* Kapallan ti dtpa-sikh&to gahita-masi, 'soot taken from the 
flame of a lamp' (B.). 
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' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of sandal wood, 
tagara \ black anusari s , kaltya 8 , and bhadda- 
mut'taka V 



12. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to put 
pulverised ointments into pots and saucers. They 
became sprinkled over with herb-powders and dust 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a box for oint- 
ment' 

Now at that time the A^bbaggiya Bhikkhus used 
to carry about various kinds of boxes for ointments 
— gold ones, and silver ones. People were annoyed, 
murmured, and became angry, saying, * Like those 
who still live in the world.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

'Various kinds of boxes for ointments, gold ones, 
and silver ones, are not, O Bhikkhus, to be used. 
Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukka/a offence. 
I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of such boxes made 
of bone, or ivory, or horn, or of the na/a reed, 
or of bambu, or of wood, or of lac, or of the shells of 
fruit, or of bronze, or of the centre of the chank- 
shell 8 .' 

1 Tagara as a fragrant flower is mentioned in verse 54 of the 
Dhammapada quoted in Milinda Panha, p. 333. 
1 A kind of dark fragrant sandal wood. 

* Read so in the text as corrected on p. 381. It is a kind of 
sandal wood. 

* A perfume made from the grass of the same name (mentioned 
above, VI, 3). 

8 Sankha-n&bhi, the meaning of the latter part of which com- 
pound is not quite clear. 

E 2 
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2. Now at that time the boxes of ointment had 
no lid. (The ointment) was sprinkled over with 
herb-powders and dust. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a lid.' 

The lids used to fall off. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fasten the lid with 
thread, and to tie it on to the box.' 

The boxes used to fall. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sew the boxes on 
with thread 1 .' 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to rub 
the ointment on with their fingers : and the eyes 
were hurt 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a stick or holder 
to put the ointment on with.' 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to keep various kinds of ointment-sticks — gold 
ones, and silver ones. People were annoyed, mur- 
mured, and became angry, saying, ' Like those who 
still live in the world.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Various kinds of ointment-holders, O Bhikkhus, 
are not to be used. Whosoever does so, is guilty 
of a dukka/a offence. I allow, O Bhikkhus, the 
use of ointment-holders of bone, or of ivory, or of 
horn, or of the na/a reed, or of bambu, or of wood, 
or of lac, or of fruit, or of bronze, or of the chank- 
shell.' 

1 Buddhaghosa has no comment on this. It may mean that the 
ointment boxes might be sewn either on to some place in the 
Vihara, or on to some part of the Bhikkhu's dress. The latter is 
more in accordance with § 4 below. 
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4. Now at that time the ointment-sticks used to 
fall on the ground and become rough. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a case for the 
ointment-sticks V 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to carry the 
ointment-boxes and ointment-sticks about in their 
hands. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

• I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to put the 
ointment-box in.' 

They had no shoulder strap. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder strap 
(by which to carry the ointment-box), or of a thread 
(by which to sew or tie it on).' 



13. 

1. Now at that time the venerable Pilindavai^^a 
had head-ache 2 . 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a little oil on the 
head.' 

(The disease) became no better 3 . 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the practice of taking up 
(medicine) through the nose V 

1 Salakodhaniyan ti yattha salakaw odahanti susiradantakam 
va thalikam va anu^anami 'ti attho (B.). 
1 Sisabhitapo, literally 'heat in the head.' 
* Compare Maha-parinibbana Sutta II, 31, and below, 13. 2 ; 

14-3- 

4 Natthu-kamma. In the commentary on the Dhammapada, 
pp. 83 and foil., there is an example of the way in which a physician 
administers medicinal oil in this manner to a sick Bhikkhu. 
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The nose ran. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a nose-spoon V 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
had various kinds of nose-spoons — made of gold, 
and of silver. People were annoyed, murmured, and 
became angry, saying, ' Like those who still live in 
the world.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

'Various kinds of nose-spoons, O Bhikkhus, are 
not to be used. Whosoever does so, is guilty of 
a dukka/a offence. I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use 
of such nose-spoons made of bone (&c, as in chap. 
12. 1, down to :) or of the chank-shell.' 

2. The nose took up the medicament in unequal 
proportions. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a double nose- 
spoon V 

(The disease) became no better. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sniff up the aroma.' 

They used to spread the drugs on a wick before 
they sniffed up the aroma 8 : and their throats got 
burnt. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a pipe to conduct 
the aroma.' 

Now at that time the A^bbaggiya Bhikkhus had 
various kinds of pipes (&c, as in the last clauses of 
§ 1, down to the end). 



1 Natthu-karanf, that is, an instrument to hold up the nose, 
so that the medicinal oil does not run out 

9 Yamaka-natthu-karaftf, that is, one that would go up both 
nostrils. The last sentence of § i would come in better after this 
clause. 

* They used to burn the drugs by smearing them on wicks, and 
then inhale the smoke through their nostrils. 
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Now at that time the aroma-pipes came open : 
and worms got in. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a lid to the pipes.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus carried the pipes 
about in their hands. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to carry 
the aroma-pipes in.' 

The aroma-pipes rubbed against one another. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a double bag.' 

They had no shoulder strap. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder strap 
(by which to carry the double bag), or of a thread 
(by which to sew it on).' 



14. 

1. Now at that time the venerable PilindavaiMa 
was troubled with wind in the stomach 1 . The 
physicians said he must drink oil. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a decoction of oil.' 

It was necessary to put strong drink into the 
decoction. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to put strong drink in 
decoctions of oil.' 

Now at that time the .AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to put too much strong drink into their decoc- 
tions of medicinal oils : and they got drunk. 

' Oil should not be drunk, O Bhikkhus, when too 
much strong drink has been put into it. Whosoever 
does so, shall be dealt with according to law V 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to drink such decoctions 

1 Compare chapter 17. a See the 51st PaAittiya. 
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of oil with strong drink in them, as wherein neither 
the colour, nor the smell, nor the taste of the strong 
drink shall be sensible.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus had a quantity 
of decoction in which too much strong drink had 
been put. Then those Bhikkhus thought : ' What 
shall we do with this oil, which has too much strong 
drink in it?' 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, to use it as an ointment.' 
Now at that time the venerable Pilindava^Ma 

had a quantity of oil-decoction ; but he had no vessel 

for it. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of three kinds 

of pots, bronze pots, wooden pots, pots made of the 

shells of fruits V 

3. Now at that time the venerable Pilindavaii^a 
had rheumatism. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to bring on sweating V 

(The disease) became no better. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to bring on sweating 
by the use of herbs which have that effect V 

(The disease) became no better. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a great 
steam bath 4 .' 

(The disease) became no better. 

1 Compare VI, 12, 1. ! Perhaps fumigations. 

8 Sambh&ra-sedan ti nSnavidha-pawna-bhahga-sedaw (B.). 
Apparently a poultice or fomentation in which various kinds of 
leaves or twigs are used. 

* Mahasedan ti mahantaw sedam: porisa-ppamawam ava/am 
angaranam puretva, pamsu-vilikidihi pidahitvS, tattha nanavidhani 
vata-harana-pa»»ani santharitva tela-makkhitena gattena tattha ni- 
pa^gitva samparivattantena sariraw sedetu« anu^anSmiti attho (B.). 
A pit, six feet deep, is filled with charcoal, and covered with a coat- 
ing of earth or sand. The leaves good for rheumatism are spread 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of hemp -water 
(bang) 1 .' 

(The disease) became no better. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of hot baths 
in water in which medicinal herbs have been 
steeped 2 .' 

4. Now at that time the venerable Pilindava^^a 
had intermittent ague. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the letting of blood.' 

(The disease) became no better. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make use of a horn 
to let blood*.' 

Now at that time the feet of the venerable Pilin- 
dava^Ma were blistered. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of ointment for the 
feet' 

(The disease) became no better. 



over the sand The patient reposes on the leaves on the affected 
limb, which has been rubbed over with oil ; and turns over and 
over until his whole body has been well steamed. 

1 Bhahgodakan ti nand-pa»»a-bhahga-kudhita-udaka»j. Tehi 
pawiehi £a udakena ka sin&tva sedetabbo (B.). Bhahga may here 
mean 'broken bits,' namely, of the leaves, just as sSkha-bhahga 
at Gataka 1, 1 58 means 'twig.' Compare uttari-bhanga, Gitakz 
I, 197, 349; Dhammapada 171; Aullavagga VIII, 4, 4; sarira- 
bhahga, Mahi-parinibb&na Sutta VI, 59; and bhahga alone at 
Gataka I, 392; Mahavagga I, 25, 10; Rh. D., ' Buddhist Suttas 
from the Pali,' p. 241. For kudhita we should read kuthita. 

s Dakako/Makan ti udaka-ko/Mam ka/im va donim vft unho- 
dakassa puretva tattha tattha pavisitvi seda-kamma-karawaw anu- 
^an&miti attho (B.). Compare Dhammapada, p. 103. 

* Wise, p. 176, says, 'The local accumulation of bad blood may 
be removed by means of cupping, which is performed by a horn, 
cut smooth and even at the large extremity, and with a small open- 
ing at the narrow end.' Compare Surruta, Sutrasth£na, chap. 27, 
and .Sarirasthana, chap. 8 (at the end). 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to keep water ready 
for washing the feet (of travellers) 1 .' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had boils. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of the lancet' 

Decoctions of astringent herbs were required. 

' I allow.O Bhikkhus, decoctionsof astringentrherbs 2 .' 

Sesamum salve was required. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of sesamum salve *.' 

5. Compresses were required. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of compresses *.' 

It was necessary to tie up the sore with cloth. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of bandages for 
tieing up wounds/ 

The sore itched. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the sprinkling of a sore 
with mustard-powder 6 .' 

The sore became moist 8 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fumigate (the sore).' 

Proud flesh formed on the wound T . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cut off (proud flesh) 
with a lancet.' 

1 This would seem to be a preventive remedy. Water may be 
kept ready, so that the incoming Bhikkhus may use it, and their 
feet therefore may not become blistered. But perhaps pagga here 
means some curative application of water to the feet, such as cold 
water bandages, for example. Compresses (? poultices) are men- 
tioned below (§ 5) for boils. 

8 Compare chapter 4. 

* Buddhaghosa explains tila-kakka as ground sesamum seeds 
(pi/Mehi tilehi attho); but kalka is paste or salve. See Wise, p. 1 29. 

4 Kaba/ikan ti (MS. pakalikan) vana-mukhe sattu- pirn/am 
pakkhipituw (B.). Compare Bohtlingk-Roth, sub voce kavaliki. 

* Sasapa-pi//Aena, says Buddhaghosa. 

* Compare the quotations from Surruta in Bdhtlingk-Roth 
under klidyati. 

7 Vana- (MS. viddhaw) marasan ti adhika-mamsam : dm viya 
u//Aahati (B.). 
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The wound would not close up. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of oil for wounds.' 

The oil ran over. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of fine rags \ and 
of all kinds of ways of treating wounds.' 

6. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was bitten 
by a snake. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the four kinds of filth to 
be given — dung, urine, ashes, and clay.' 

Now the Bhikkhus thought: 'Are these things 
among those which may be taken even without 
being offered to us by others, or among things 
which cannot be taken unless they are offered ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow these things, O Bhikkhus, to be accepted 
if any one be there to offer them 9 , and if not, then 
that you may take them yourselves and use them.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had drunk 
poison. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give (as an emetic) 
a decoction of dung.' 

Then the Bhikkhus thought : ' Is this among those 
things which may be taken even without being 
offered to us by others, or is it among things which 
cannot be taken unless they are offered ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I rule, O Bhikkhus, that there is a proper taking 
when a man takes what he himself has made ; and 



1 Vikisikan ti tcla-ruddhana-pilotikam (B.). See VIII, 2. 
* A kappiya-karaka is one who by offering a thing to a 
Bhikkhu, makes that thing kappiya, allowable, to the Bhikkhu. 
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that such a thing need not be received again from 
others/ 

7. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu suffered 
from the ghara-dinnaka 1 disease. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give him to drink 
a decoction of soil turned up by the plough V 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had consti- 
pation 8 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give him a decoction 
of the ashes of burnt rice *.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had the 
jaundice. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give to drink a 
decoction made with (cows') urine 6 .' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had skin 
disease. 

• I allow, O Bhikkhus, the anointing with per- 
fumes.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a super- 
fluity of humors in his body •.' 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give a purgative.' 
Clarified gruel was required. 

1 Ghara-dinnakan ti vasikara»a-pSna-samu///iita-rogo, 'a 
disease arising from a philter, which when given brings another 
into one's power' (B.). He was bewitched, was suffering from 
the results of sorcery. 

2 Sitalo/in ti nangalena kasantassa ph&le lagga-mattikaw 
udakena alo/etva" payetu;» anu^Snamlti attho (B.). 

3 Du/Magahawiko 'ti vipanna-gahamko. Kiiiittta, uHiro 
nikkhamattti. Compare Rh. D., ' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' 
p. 260 note. 

4 Amisakhiran ti sukkhodanaw gHpetvi tiya Warik&ya 
paggharitaw khirodakaw (B.). ~ 

" Mutta-har?takan ti gomutta-paribhavitaw haritakaw (B.). 

• Abhisannaklyo'ti ussanna-dosa-kayo (B.). Dosa is a disturb- 
ance of the so-called humors in the body. Compare VIII, 1, 30. 
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' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of clarified gruel.' 
Natural juice was required l . 
' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of natural juice.' 
Artificial and natural juice was required 2 . 
' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of artificial and 
natural juice.' 

Meat broth was required 3 . 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of meat broth.' 



15. 

i. Now at that time the venerable Pilindava^^a 
had a mountain cave at Ra^agaha cleared out, with 
the object of making it into a cave dwelling-place. 
And the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara went to 
the place where the venerable Pilindava^Ma was ; 
and when he had come there, he saluted the vene- 
rable Pilindava^Ma, and took his seat on one side. 

And when he was so seated the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisara said to the venerable Pilinda- 
\2JikkdL, 'What is it that my Lord, the Thera, is 
having done ?' 

' I am having a cave cleared out, with the object 
of making it into a cave dwelling-place.' 

' Do you then, Sir, require an iramika (a park- 
keeper) ?' 

' Not so, great king ! A park-keeper has not been 
prescribed by the Blessed One.' 

' Then, Sir, enquire of the Blessed One (concern- 
ing this matter), and let me then know.' 

1 Aka/a-yfisan ti asiniddho mugga-paflta-pariyo (B.). 

2 Ka/aka/an ti so ia baddhoka-siniddho (B.). 
* Compare chap. 23. 1-8. 
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'Very well, O King!' said the venerable Pilinda- 
vaJikka. in assent to the Magadha king Seniya Bim- 
bisara. 

2. Then the venerable PilindavaiMa taught and 
incited and roused and gladdened the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisara with religious discourse. And 
the Migadha king Seniya Bimbisara, when he had 
been taught &c. by the religious discourse, rose 
from his seat, and bowed down before the venerable 
Pilindava&6^a, and passing round him with his right 
side towards him, departed thence. 

Then the venerable Pilindava&fc&i sent a mes- 
sage to the Blessed One, saying, ' Lord ! the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara desires to present 
me with a park-keeper. What am I, therefore, 
Lord, to do?' 

Then the Blessed One, in that connection, after deli- 
vering a religious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the accepting of a park- 
keeper.' 

3. And a second time the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbisara went to the place where the venerable 
Pilindavai^^a was; and when he had come there 
he saluted the venerable Pilindava£>&6a, and took 
his seat on one side. 

And when he was so seated the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisara said to the venerable Pilinda- 
vdJikhz, ' Has the Blessed One allowed a park- 
keeper?' 

'Yes, O King!' 

' Then, Sir, I will present a park-keeper to you.' 

Now the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara, after 
he' had (thus) promised a park-keeper to the vene- 
rable Pilindavau&£^a, forgot it And after a time he 
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recovered recollection of it, and addressed a certain 
minister who had charge of general affairs, and said : 
' The park-keeper whom I promised to the venerable 
one, has he been given to him ?' 

' No, your Majesty!' 

' How long is it then, good Sir, since that was 
determined?' 

4. Then that minister, counting up the nights, 
said to the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara, ' Five 
hundred nights, your Majesty.' 

'Give then, my good Sir, five hundred park- 
keepers to the venerable one ! ' 

'As your Majesty commands,' said that minister 
in assent to the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara; 
and he gave over to the venerable Pilindavai-Wa 
five hundred park-keepers, and (for their use) a 
distinct village grew up. And they called it Ara- 
mika-gama, and they called it also Pilinda-gama. 
Thenceforward the venerable Pilindava^Ma de- 
pended upon the families living in that village 
(for alms, &c). And the venerable PilindavaMfo 
robed himself early in the morning, and entered into 
Pilinda-gama, duly bowled and robed for alms. 

5. Now at that time there was a feast in that 
village, and the children were celebrating it, with 
their ornaments on, and decked with garlands. And 
the venerable Pilindava^^a, when he was going his 
rounds for alms, straight on from house to house, 
came to the dwelling-place of a certain park-keeper ; 
and when he had come there he sat down on a seat 
prepared for him. 

And at that time the daughter of that park- 
keeper's wife, seeing the other children with their 
ornaments on, and decked with garlands, began to 
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cry (saying), 'Give me too a garland, give me an 
ornament!' 

And the venerable Pilindava££^a said to that 
park-keeper's wife: 'Why does that girl cry?' 

' This girl, venerable Sir, seeing the other children 
with their ornaments on, and decked with garlands, 
is crying (and saying), " Give me too a garland, give 
me too an ornament!" But whence should we, who 
have become so poor, get garlands or ornaments ?' 

6. Then the venerable Pilindava£££a took a grass 
chumbat x ,and said to the park-keeper's wife : 'Bind, 
I pray you, this grass chumbat round the child's head.' 

And the park-keeper's wife took the grass chum- 
bat, and bound it round the girl's head. And that 
became a chaplet of gold, beautiful, lovely, and pleas- 
ing, such that there was no chaplet of gold in the 
king's seraglio like it. 

And people told the Magadha king Seniya Bimbi- 
sara, ' There is a chaplet of gold, your Majesty, in the 
house of such and such a park-keeper, such that there 
is no chaplet of gold in the king's seraglio like it. How 
could he, poor as he is, have got (such a thing) ? For 
a certainty he must have procured it by theft.' 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara had 
(the whole of) that park-keeper's family thrown into 
bonds. 

7. Now the venerable Pilindava^^a robed him- 
self again early in the morning, and went, duly bowled 
and robed, into Pilinda-gama for alms. And going 
his round for alms straight on from house to house he 
came to the dwelling-place of that park-keeper ; and 

1 A circular roll of grass, or cloth, to be placed on the head 
when a pot of oil or water was being carried on the head. Com- 
pare 4umba/aka, and Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 295. 
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when he had come there he asked the neighbours, 
' Where is the family of this park-keeper gone to ?' 

' The king, Sir, has had them thrown into bonds 
on account of that chaplet of gold.' 

Then the venerable Pilindava>6£>&a went on to the 
residence of the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara : 
and when he had come there he sat down on the 
seat prepared for him. And the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisara went to the place where the 
venerable Pilindava<££^a was; and when he had 
come there, he bowed down before the venerable 
Pilindavaiv^a, and took his seat on one side. And 
when he was so seated the venerable Pilindava^Ma 
said to the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara : 

8. 'Why, O King, has the park-keeper's family 
been thrown into bonds ?' 

' That park-keeper, Sir, has in his house a chaplet 
of gold, such that there is no chaplet of gold in the 
king's seraglio like it. Whence should he, poor as he 
is, have got (such a thing) ? For a certainty he has 
procured it by theft.' 

Then the venerable Pilindavai^a determined 
that the palace of the Magadha king Seniya Bim- 
bisara should be gold. And it became all of gold. 

' Now, your Majesty, whence have you this so 
great quantity of gold?' 

' I understand, Lord. This is your miraculous 
power* (said the king. And so saying) he set that 
park-keeper's family free. 

9. When the people, glad at heart and full of 
satisfaction, saw that so great a miracle had been 
shown by the venerable PilindavaM&a to the king 
and his royal retinue, they brought to the venerable 
PilindavaAfefca the five kinds of medicine, — that is to 

[17] F 
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say, ghee, butter, oil, honey, and molasses. Now 
(besides this) the venerable Pilindava^^^a was ac- 
customed to receive the five kinds of medicine; 
and whatever he received he distributed among 
his attendant (Bhikkhus). So the retinue became 
abounding therein, and as they received it they 
laid it aside, filling vessels and pots; and 
filling water-strainers and bags with it they laid 
them in the windows, and they remained there 
clinging and adhering together, and the Viharas 
became sprinkled and scattered all over with them 
through the (gnawing of) rats. People who saw 
this, when they went round the Viharas, were 
annoyed, murmured, and became indignant (say- 
ing), 'These Sakyaputtiya Sama«as are becoming 
storers up of goods like the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbisara.' 

10. The Bhikkhus heard the people thus mur- 
muring, &c. And those Bhikkhus who were mode- 
rate were indignant, &c, saying, 

' How can Bhikkhus think (of possessing) such 
abundance ?' 

And those Bhikkhus told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' Is it true, Bhikkhus, as they say, that Bhikkhus 
think (of possessing) such abundance ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed One rebuked them, and after deliver- 
ing a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus : 

' Whatsoever kinds of medicine are meet for the 
use of sick Bhikkhus, — that is to say, ghee, butter, 
oil, honey, and molasses, — when such are received 
they must be used within a period of seven days 
during which they may be stored up. Whosoever 
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goes beyond that limit shall be dealt with according 
to law 1 .' 

End of the first Bha«avara on the law of medicines. 




16. 

1. Now after the Blessed One had remamecTat 
Savatthi as long as he thought fit, he went forth on 
his journey towards R&gagaha. And on the way the 
venerable Kankha-revata saw a sugar factory, and 
on stepping aside to it (he saw the men) putting 
flour and cane-dust into the molasses. When he 
saw that he thought : ' Molasses mixed with food 
is not permitted : it is not permitted to take such 
molasses (at a time) beyond the time (for the daily 
meal).' And fearing to offend he ate not of it, and 
his attendant Bhikkhus ate not, and such as held 
him worthy to be heard, they ate not 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

'Why, O Bhikkhus, do they put flour and cane- 
dust into molasses ?' 

' In order, Lord, to make it firm.' 

' If, O Bhikkhus, they put flour and cane-dust into 
molasses to make it firm, but it is still (nevertheless) 
considered to be molasses, I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
such molasses as much as you like.' 

2. Now the venerable Kankha-revata saw on the 
way a kidney bean growing out of a dung heap. And 
when he had seen it, he thought : ' Beans are not 
permitted (to us, for) beans grow ready ripe 2 .' And 

1 Compare the 23rd Nissaggiya. 

a PakkS pi mugga ^ayanti, the meaning of which is not quite 
clear. Buddhaghosa says, yathasukham paribhufi^itabbS, pakkattft 

F 2 
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he did not eat, fearing to offend, and his attendant 
Bhikkhus did not eat, and such as held him worthy 
to be heard, they also did not eat the beans. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

'Though, Bhikkhus, beans grow ready ripe, yet 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to eat beans as much as 
you like.' 

3. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu suffered 
from wind in the stomach. He drank salt sour 
gruel ; and thereby his sickness abated. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, to one who is sick the use 
of salt sour gruel, to one who is not sick the use 
thereof mixed with water 1 as a beverage.' 



17. 

1. Now the Blessed One journeying on in due 
course came to Ra/agaha. And there at Ra^agaha 
the Blessed One stayed at the Veluvana in the 
Kalandaka-nivapa. 

Now at that time the Blessed One was troubled 
with wind in his stomach. And the venerable 
Ananda thinking, ' Now formerly the Blessed One 
when suffering from wind in the stomach had ease 
from Teka/ula 2 gruel,' made ready of his own 
accord til a seeds, and rice, and beans; and kept 

hi te kappiyd. Perhaps the doubt was supposed to have arisen 
because the beans required no cooking, but grew, ready to eat, of 
themselves. 

1 Compare asambhinna-piySsa at Gataka, vol. i, p. 55, 1. 32. 

* That is, gruel containing the three pungent (ka/u) substances, 
which are explained to be ginger and two kinds of pepper. 
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them indoors ; and cooked them indoors of his own 
accord, and offered them to the Blessed One, saying, 
' Let the Blessed One drink this Teka/ula gruel.' 

2. Now the Tathagatas sometimes ask about 
what they know (&c, as usual, as, for instance, in 
I. 3i» 5 1 down to the end). 

And the Blessed One said to the venerable 
Ananda, ' Whence, Ananda, is this gruel ?' 

Then the venerable Ananda told this thing to the 
Blessed One. 

3. The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, 
' This is improper, Ananda, unbecoming, unsuitable, 
unworthy of Samaras, not allowable, and ought to 
be avoided. How can you, Ananda, think (of 
permitting yourself) such abundance ? Whatever, 
Ananda, is kept indoors, is not allowed ; whatever 
is cooked indoors, is not allowed ; and whatever is 
cooked of your own accord, is not allowed. This 
will not redound, Ananda, to the conversion of the 
unconverted.' 

And when he had rebuked him, and delivered 
a religious discourse, he said to the Bhikkhus : 
' Whatsoever is kept indoors, O Bhikkhus, or cooked 
indoors, or cooked of your own accord, is not to 
be eaten. Whosoever shall eat thereof, is guilty of 
adukka/a offence. 

4. ' And if, O Bhikkhus, there be food kept 
indoors, or cooked indoors, or cooked of your own 
accord, and one shall eat thereof, he is guilty of 
three dukka/a offences. If, O Bhikkhus, food kept 
indoors, and cooked indoors, shall have been so 
cooked by others, and one eat thereof, he is guilty 
of two dukka/a offences. If, O Bhikkhus, food kept 
indoors, shall have been cooked out of doors, and 
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so cooked of your own accord, and one eat thereof, 
he is guilty of two dukka/a offences. 

5. ' If, O Bhikkhus, food kept out of doors shall 
have been cooked indoors, and of your own accord, 
and one eat thereof, he is guilty of two dukka/a 
offences. If, O Bhikkhus, food kept indoors, shall 
have been cooked out of doors, and by others, and 
one eat thereof, he is guilty of a dukka/a offence. 
If, O Bhikkhus, food kept out of doors shall have 
been cooked indoors, and by others, and one eat 
thereof, he is guilty of a dukka/a offence. If, O 
Bhikkhus, food kept out of doors, shall have been 
cooked out of doors, and of your own accord, and 
one shall eat thereof, he is guilty of a dukka/a 
offence. If, O Bhikkhus, food kept out of doors, 
shall have been cooked out of doors, and by others, 
and one shall eat thereof, he is not guilty.' 

6. Now at that time, the Bhikkhus, thinking, 
' Food cooked of one's own accord has been disal- 
lowed by the Blessed One,' feared to offend by 
cooking a second time food (already cooked once). 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cook food a second 
time.' 

7. Now at that time there was a scarcity of food 
in Ra^agaha. People brought salt, and oil, and 
rice, and hard food to the Arama. These the 
Bhikkhus kept out of doors ; and vermin x ate them, 
and thieves carried them off. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 



1 Buddhaghosa says, ukkapi«</ak£ pi khadantlti bilala-mu- 
sika-godha-mungusa khadanti. The expression recurs in VI, 
33. 5- 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to keep food indoors.' 

When they kept it indoors, and cooked it out of 
doors, those men who practised self-mortification by 
living on the remains of offered food ' crowded round 
them ; and the Bhikkhus ate in fear. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cook indoors.' 

In the time of scarcity, those who (by offering 
food, inviting Bhikkhus to their houses, &c.) made 
(the accepting or eating of food) allowable (to the 
Bhikkhus), used to take more (for themselves), and 
give less to the Bhikkhus. 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cook of your own 
accord. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cook indoors, 
and of your own accord, food kept indoors.' 

8. Now at that time a number of Bhikkhus who 
had spent the rainy season in the land of Kasi, 
and were journeying to Ra^agaha to visit the 
Blessed One, did not receive on the way as full 
a supply as they required of food, either bitter or 
sweet. And there was plenty of eatable fruit, but 
there was no one to make it allowable for them 2 . 
And those Bhikkhus went on in weariness to Ra^a- 
gaha, to the Veluvana, in the Kalandaka-nivapa, 
where the Blessed One was. And when they had 
come there, they bowed down before the Blessed 
One, and took their seats on one side. 

Now it is the custom of the Blessed Buddhas to 
exchange courteous greetings with Bhikkhus who 

1 Buddhaghosa says, damaka ti vigh&s&dS. The same expla- 
nation is given in AbhidhanappadJpika, verse 467, where the Sin- 
halese expression is indul kanni, and the English 'one who 
eats orts.' 

* See the last section. 
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arrive. And the Blessed One said to those 
Bhikkhus : 

' Do things go well with you, O Bhikkhus ? Do 
you get enough to support yourselves with ? Have 
you accomplished your journey without too much 
fatigue? And whence, O Bhikkhus, have you 
come ?' 

9. ' Things go well with us, Lord. We have 
spent the rainy season in the land of Kisi ; and 
as we were journeying to Ra^agaha to visit the 
Blessed One, we did not receive on the way as 
full a supply as we required of food, either bitter 
or sweet And there was plenty of eatable fruit, 
but there was no one to make it allowable for us. 
And we came on our way in weariness.' 

Then the Blessed One, in that connection, after 
having delivered a religious discourse, said to the 
Bhikkhus : ' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, wherever 
edible fruit is seen and there is no one' to make 
it allowable, to pick it of your own accord, and take 
it away. And when you see one who can make 
it allowable, you are to place it on the ground, 
and (only) eat it after you have received it again. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to take whatever (fruit)" 
you have picked up 1 .' 



18. 

1. Now at that time a certain Brahman had 
received some fresh til a seeds, and some fresh 
honey. Now it occurred to that Brahman : ' What 
if I were to give these fresh tila seeds, and this 



1 Compare below, 21. 1. 
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fresh honey to the Bhikkhu-sawgha with the Buddha 
at their head.' And that Brahman went to the place 
where the Blessed One was, and when he had come 
there, he exchanged courteous greetings with the 
Blessed One. And after he had exchanged with 
the Blessed One the greetings and compliments of 
friendship and civility, he stood on one side. And, 
so standing, that Brahman said to the Blessed One : 

'May the venerable Gotama grant me that the 
venerable Gotama shall take his morrow's meal at 
my home to-morrow with the Bhikkhu-sawgha.' 

The Blessed One consented by remaining silent. 
And when that Brahman perceived that the Blessed 
One had consented he went away. 

2. And that Brahman, at the end of that night, 
when he had made ready sweet food, both hard and 
soft, had the time announced to the Blessed One 
(in the words), ' It is time, O Gotama, and the meal 
is prepared.' 

And the Blessed One, early in the morning, 
having put on his under robe, went duly bowled 
and robed to that Brahman's residence. And when 
he had come there, he sat down on a seat prepared 
for him, and with him the Bhikkhu-sa/wgha. 

And that Brahman satisfied with the sweet food, 
hard and soft, the Bhikkhu-sa*»gha with the Buddha 
at their head, and waited on them with his own 
hand. And when the Blessed One had finished his 
meal, and had washed his hands and his bowl, the 
Brahman took his seat on one side. And as he 
so sat the Blessed One instructed, and roused, and 
incited, and gladdened that Brahman with religious 
discourse, and rose from his seat, and went away. 

3. Now not long after the Blessed One had gone 
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it occurred to that Brahman : ' The things for the 
sake of which I invited the Bhikkhu-samgha with 
the Buddha at their head, thinking, " I will give 
them the fresh tila seeds and the fresh honey," — 
those I have neglected to give. What if I were 
now to have the fresh tila seeds and the fresh 
honey taken, in pots and vessels, to the Arama!' 

And that Brahman had the fresh tila seeds and 
the fresh honey taken in pots and vessels, and went 
to the place where the Blessed One was. And 
when he had come there, he stood on one side; 
and so standing that Brahman said to the Blessed 
One: 

4. ' The things for the sake of which I invited 
the Bhikkhu-sa/»gha with the Buddha at their head, 
thinking, " I will give them the fresh tila seeds and 
the fresh honey," — those I have neglected to give. 
May the venerable Gotama receive of me the fresh 
tila seeds and the fresh honey.' 

'Very well then, Brahman ; give them to the 
Bhikkhus.' 

Now at that time, during the scarcity, people 
invited Bhikkhus to a slender meal, and they, 
counting the number (of those invited), refused (the 
invitation). And the whole Sawgha was (once) 
invited; but the Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, did 
not accept the invitation 1 . 

' Accept it, O Bhikkhus, and eat. I allow, O 
Bhikkhus, that a Bhikkhu who has eaten and who 
has refused food still offered may nevertheless eat 
food, if it be brought from within, even if it has 
not been left over 2 . 

1 Compare Pdtimokkha, Paflttiya 32. 

9 This is an exception to P&Kttiya 35. A Bhikkhu who has 
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19. 

i. Now at that time a family who were devoted 
to the venerable Upananda, of the Sakya clan, sent 
hard food for the Sawgha, saying, ' This is to be 
given to the Sa#zgha with especial reference to the 
venerable Upananda.' 

Now at that time the venerable Upananda of the 
Sakya clan had gone forth to the village for alms. 
And those men went to the Arama, and asked the 
Bhikkhus : 

'Where, Sirs, is the venerable Upananda ?' 

'The venerable Upananda of the Sakya clan has 
gone forth to the village for alms.' 

' This hard food, Sirs, is to be given to the 
Saw/gha, with especial reference to the venerable 
Upananda.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' In that case, O Bhikkhus, receive it, and put it 
aside till Upananda returns.' 

2. And the venerable Upananda, after having 
attended on the families in the forenoon, returned 
during the (after-part of the) day. 

Now at that time, during the scarcity, people 
invited the Bhikkhus to a slender meal ; and they, 

finished, and has declared himself to have done so by declining 
further food, can still take ' leavings' without offending. By this 
rule he is also allowed to take food tato nfhatam, literally, 
'brought out thence,' which seems to mean 'out of the store of 
the giver.' The expression recurs in VI, 32, i, and again in VI, 
32, 2 (at the end), where the exceptions to Pa&ttiya 35 laid down 
in this and the following rules are again, the scarcity having passed 
away, put aside by ' the Blessed One.' 
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counting the numbers (of those invited, refused) the 
invitation. And the whole Sawgha was (once) 
invited; but the Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, did 
not accept the invitation. 

' Accept it, O Bhikkhus, that a Bhikkhu who has 
eaten, and who has refused food still offered, may 
nevertheless eat food, if it have been received before 
meal- time (in the forenoon), even if it has not been 
left over V 



20. 

i. Now the Blessed One having remained at 
Ra^agaha as long as he thought fit, proceeded on 
his way to Savatthi. And wandering straight on 
from place to place he arrived at Savatthi. And 
there, at Savatthi, the Blessed One stayed at the 
Cretavana, Anatha-pi#dfika's Grove. 

Now at that time the venerable Sariputta suffered 
from fever. And the venerable Maha Moggallana 
went to the place where the venerable Sariputta 
was ; and when he had come there he said to the 
venerable Sariputta : 

' You have lately had fever, friend Sariputta. 
By what means has it got well ?' 

' By lotus stalks, my friend, of various kinds.' 

Then the venerable Maha Moggallana, as quickly 
as a strong man would stretch forth his arm, or 
draw it in again when it had been stretched forth, 
vanished from the Cetavana and appeared on the 
bank of the Mandakini lake. 

2. And a certain Naga saw the venerable Mah4 

1 See the last note. 
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Moggallana coming from afar : and on seeing him 
he said to the venerable Maha Moggallana : 

' May my lord, the venerable Maha Moggallana, 
approach. Welcome to my lord, the venerable 
Maha Moggallana. What may my lord have need 
of? What shall I give to him ?' 

' I want the edible stalks of the various lotuses.' 

Then that Naga gave command to another Naga, 
saying, 'Very well then, good friend, give the 
venerable one edible stalks of the lotuses.' 

And that Naga plunged into the Mandakinl lake, 
and plucked with his trunk edible stalks of the 
lotuses, and washed them thoroughly, and bound 
them in a bundle, and went to the place where the 
venerable Maha Moggallana was. 

3. Then the venerable Maha Moggallana as 
quickly (&c, as in § 1) vanished from the bank of 
the Mandakinl lake, and appeared in CPetavana. 
Then that Naga also vanished from the bank of 
the Mandakinl lake, and appeared in the <7etavana. 
And when that Naga had caused the venerable 
Maha Moggallana to receive those edible stalks 
of the lotuses he vanished from the CPetavana, and 
appeared on the shore of the Mandakinl lake. 

Then the venerable Mahi Moggallana presented 
those edible stalks of the lotuses to the venerable 
Sariputta. And the fever abated on the venerable 
Sariputta when he had eaten the edible stalks of 
the lotuses. And many of them remained over. 

4. Now at that time, during the scarcity (&c, 
as above, in chap. 18. 4, down to:) did not accept 
the invitation. 

'Accept it, O Bhikkhus, and eat I allow a 
Bhikkhu who has eaten, and has refused food still 
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offered, to eat things growing in woods and ponds, 
even if they are not the leavings of the meal of 
one who has eaten V 



21. 

1. Now at that time edible fruit was very plen- 
tiful in Savatthi, but there was no one to make 
it allowable 2 . And the Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, 
would not eat of it. 

They told that thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to eat fruit which has 
not yet had any seed in it, or which has no more 
seed in it, even without any one being there to 
make it allowable 8 .' 



22. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Savatthi as long as he thought fit, he went forth 
on his journey to Ra^agaha. And wandering 
straight on he arrived at Ra/agaha : and there at 
R&fagaha he stayed at the Veluvana in the Kalan- 
daka-nivapa. 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was suffering 
from fistula*. And the physician (named) Ak&sa- 
gotta lanced it. And the Blessed One when he 

1 See the note above, on VI, 18, 4. 

* See above, VI, 17, 7. 

* Buddhaghosa says, abf^an ti tanwa-phalaw ; yassa blgam 
ankuram na ^anetL Nibbatta-bt^an (nivatta-b^an ?) ti bfgzm 
nibbattetva (nivattetvS?) apanetvl 

* Compare VIII, 1, 14. 
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was going round through the sleeping-places came 
to the place where that Bhikkhu dwelt. 

2. Akasa-gotta, the physician, saw the Blessed 
One coming from afar; and when he saw him he 
said to the Blessed One : ' Let the venerable Gotama 
come and look at this Bhikkhu's orifice ; it is like 
the mouth of an iguana!' And the Blessed One 
thinking, ' This foolish fellow is making fun of me,' 
kept silence and turned away. And in that con- 
nection, and on account of that, he called a meeting 
of the Bhikkhu-saawgha, and asked the Bhikkhus : 
' Is there, O Bhikkhus, in that Vihara a Bhikkhu 
who is sick ?' 

' There is, Lord.' 

'What is the matter, O Bhikkhus, with that 
Bhikkhu ?* 

'That venerable one, Lord, has a fistula, and 
Akasa-gotta, the physician, has been lancing it' 

3. The Blessed Buddha rebuked (that Bhikkhu), 
saying, 'This is improper, O Bhikkhus, for that 
foolish one, unbecoming, indecent, unworthy of 
Samaaas, not allowable, and ought not to be done. 
How can this foolish fellow, O Bhikkhus, allow a 
surgical operation to be performed in that part of 
his body * ? The skin there, O Bhikkhus, is tender, 
the wound is difficult to treat, the knife is difficult 
to guide. This will not redound, O Bhikkhus, to 
the conversion of the unconverted.' 

And having rebuked him, the Blessed One, after 
delivering a religious discourse, said to the Bhik- 
khus : ' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to allow a surgical 
operation to be performed upon you in that part 

1 Samb&dhe. 
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of your bodies. Whosoever allows that, is guilty 
of a thulla/£/6aya offence.' 

4. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
since a surgical operation had been forbidden by 
the Blessed One, used a clyster 1 . 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, as they say, O Bhikkhus, that the 
.Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus use a clyster?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

He rebuked them, and having delivered a re- 
ligious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus : ' No 
surgical operation is to be performed within a 
distance of two inches round the anus, and a clyster 
is not to be used. Whosoever does so, is guilty 
of a thulla^iaya offence 2 .' 



23. 

1. And the Blessed One, after having dwelt at 
Ra/agaha as long as he thought fit, went forth to 
Benares. Wandering from place to place he came 
to Benares. There the Blessed One dwelt near 
Benares, in the deer-park Isipatana. 
. At that time there were at Benares a devout 
layman Suppiya and a devout laywoman Suppiya 
who showed their faith in both ways : they were 
givers and doers, and devoted themselves to the 
service of the fraternity. And Suppiya, the lay- 
devotee, went to the Arama, and going around from . 
Vihara to Vihara, and from cell to cell, she asked 

1 Vatthikamma. See Wise, 'Hindu Medicine,' pp. 143 and 
following. 

' Surgical operations are allowed in 14. 5 and below. 
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the Bhikkhus : ' Who is sick, venerable Sirs ? For 
whom, and what shall I procure ?' 

2. At that time a certain Bhikkhu had taken 
a purgative. And that Bhikkhu said to Suppiya, 
the lay-devotee : ' I have taken a purgative, sister, 
and I want some broth V 

(She replied) : ' Well, reverend Sir, it shall be 
procured for you,' — and went to her house and gave 
order to a pupil * : ' Go, my good Sir, and see if 
there is any meat to be had V 

That man accepted this order of Suppiya, the 
lay-devotee (by saying), 'Yes, Madam,' and searched 
through the whole of Benares, but did not find 
any meat on hand*. Then that man went to Sup- 
piya, the lay-devotee; having approached her he 
said to Suppiya, the lay-devotee : ' There is no 
meat to be had, Madam; the killing of cattle is 
interdicted to-day.' 

3. Then Suppiya, the lay-devotee, thought: 'If 
that sick Bhikkhu does not get the broth his sick- 
ness will increase, or he will die. It would be 
unbecoming indeed for me to promise something, 
and not to procure it ;' — (thinking thus) she took 
a knife, cut a piece of flesh from her thigh, and 
gave it to her maid-servant (saying), 'Go, my girl, 

1 Pa/U/fci&daniya. See Abhidhanappadipikd, verse 468, and 
above, chap. 14. 7, at the end. 

1 Of her husband's ? 

' Pavattamawsa, which Buddhaghosa explains, ' matassa mum- 
sun.' Pavatta means ' already existing,' opposed to what is brought 
into existence for a special purpose, and pavattamamsa is said 
here, therefore, in order to exclude uddissa-kata-marasa (meat of 
animals killed especially for them), which Bhikkhus were not 
allowed to partake of (see chap. 31. 14). Compare also pavatta- 
phala-bhcgana at Galaka I, p. 6. 

[17] G 
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and get the strength out of this meat. In such 
and such a Vihara is a sick Bhikkhu; give it to 
that (Bhikkhu). And should anybody call for me, 
tell him that I am sick ;' — (speaking thus), she veiled 
her thigh with her upper garment, went into her 
inner room, and lay down on her bed. 

4. And Suppiya, the lay-devotee, came to his 
house and asked the maid-servant: 'Where is 
Suppiya ?' 

' She lies in the inner room, Sir.' Then Suppiya, 
the lay-devotee, went to the place where Suppiyd, 
the lay-devotee, was; having approached her he 
said to Suppiy&, the lay-devotee : ' Why are you 
lying down ?•' 

' I am sick.' 

' What is the matter with you ?' 

Then Suppiyi, the lay-devotee, told the whole 
matter to Suppiya, the lay-devotee. And Suppiya, 
the lay-devotee, said : ' Oh wonderful ! oh astonish- 
ing ! How believing and how pious is this Suppiya 
who gives even her own flesh (to the indigent). 
What else can there be which she would not give ?' 
(Speaking thus), joyful and elated he went to the 
place where the Blessed One was; having ap- 
proached him, and respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, he sat down near him. 

5. Sitting near him, Suppiya, the lay-devotee, 
said to the Blessed One : ' Might the Blessed One, 
Lord, consent to take his meal with me to-morrow, 
together with the fraternity of Bhikkhus.' 

The Blessed One expressed his consent by remain- 
ing silent Then Suppiya, the lay-devotee, when 
he understood that the Blessed One had accepted 
his invitation, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted 
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the Blessed One, and passing round him with his 
right side towards him, went away. 

And when the night had elapsed, Suppiya, the 
lay-devotee, ordered excellent food, both hard and 
soft, to be prepared, and had the meal-time an- 
nounced to the Blessed One in the words : 'It is 
time, Lord, the meal is ready.' And in the fore- 
noon the Blessed One, having put on his under-robes, 
took his alms-bowl, and, with his £ivara on, went 
to the house of Suppiya, the lay-devotee. When he 
had arrived there, he sat down with the Bhikkhus 
who followed him, on seats laid out for them. 

6. And Suppiya, the lay-devotee, went to the 
place where the Blessed One was; having ap- 
proached him and respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, he stationed himself near him. When he was 
standing near him, the Blessed One said to Suppiya, 
the lay-devotee : ' Where is Suppiyi?' 

' She is sick, Lord.' 

' Well, let her come here.' 

' She is not able to do so, Lord.' 

' Well then you must take her and carry her (to 
me).' 

Then Suppiya, the lay-devotee, took Suppiyi, 
the lay-devotee, and carried her (to the Buddha). 
And in the moment the Blessed One saw her, that 
great wound was healed ; and there was good skin 
there, with the tiny hairs thereon. 

7. And Suppiya, the lay-devotee, and Suppiyfi, 
the lay-devotee (thought) : ' Oh wonderful ! oh 
astonishing! What high power and great faculties 
the Tath&gata possesses, in that in the moment the 
Blessed One has seen (Suppiyi), that great wound 
has been healed ; and there is good skin there, 

G 2 
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with the tiny hairs thereon ;' — (thinking thus), joyful 
and elated they served and offered with their own 
hands excellent food, both hard and soft, to the 
fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at its 
head. And when the Blessed One had finished his 
meal, and cleansed his bowl and his hands, they 
sat down near him. And the Blessed One, after 
having taught, incited, animated, and gladdened 
Suppiya, the lay-devotee, and Suppiya, the lay- 
devotee, by religious discourse, rose from his seat 
and went away. 

8. In consequence of that, and on this occasion, 
the Blessed One, having ordered the fraternity of 
Bhikkhus to assemble, questioned the Bhikkhus: 
• Who was it, O Bhikkhus, who asked Suppiya, the 
lay-devotee, for meat ?' 

When he had spoken thus, that Bhikkhu said to 
the Blessed One : ' It is I, Lord, who asked Suppiya, 
the lay-devotee, for meat.' 

' Has it been brought to you, O Bhikkhu ?' 

' It has been brought, Lord.' 

' Have you eaten it, O Bhikkhu?' 

' I have eaten it, Lord/ 

' And did you enquire, O Bhikkhus, (what) meat 
it was ?' 

' Lord ! I did not enquire about that' 

9. Then the blessed Buddha rebuked him: 'How 
can you, O foolish one, eat meat without having 
enquired (what it is) ? It is man's flesh, O foolish 
one, which you have eaten. This will not do, O 
foolish one, for converting the unconverted/ (&c.) 

Having rebuked him and delivered a religious 
discourse, he thus addressed the Bhikkhus : ' There 
are, O Bhikkhus, believing, pious people who give 
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up even their own flesh. Let no one, O Bhikkhus, 
eat man's flesh. He who does, commits a thulla^- 
£aya (or, grave) offence. And let no one, O Bhik- 
khus, eat meat without having enquired (what it is). 
He who does, commits a dukkate offence.' 

10. At that time the king's elephants died. During 
a famine the people ate that elephants' flesh, and 
when the Bhikkhus came and asked for alms, they 
gave them elephants' flesh. The Bhikkhus ate that 
elephants' flesh. People were annoyed, murmured, 
and became angry : ' How can the Sakyaputtiya 
Sama«as eat elephants' flesh? Elephants are an 
attribute of royalty. If the king knew that, they 
would not be in his favour.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat elephants' flesh. He 
who does, commits a dukka^a offence.' 

ir. At that time the king's horses died. During 
a famine (&c, as in § 10, down to :) 

' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat horse-flesh. He 
who does, commits a dukka/a offence.' 

12. At that time the people, during a famine, ate 
dogs' flesh, and when the Bhikkhus came and asked 
for alms, they gave them dogs' flesh. The Bhikkhus 
ate that dogs' flesh. People were annoyed, murmured, 
and became angry : ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
maras eat dogs' flesh? Dogs are disgusting and 
loathsome animals.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat dogs' flesh. He 
who does, commits a dukka/a offence.' 

1 3. At that time the people, during a famine, ate 
serpents' flesh (&c, as in § 12, down to :) 'How can 
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the Sakyaputtiya Sama#as eat serpents' flesh ? Ser- 
pents are disgusting and loathsome animals.' 

And the serpent king Supassa went to the place 
where the Blessed One was; having approached him 
and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he stationed 
himself near him. Standing near him the serpent 
king Supassa said to the Blessed One : ' There are, 
Lord, unbelieving serpents who are disinclined (to 
the faith); these might do harm to the Bhikkhus 
even on trifling occasions. Pray, Lord, let their 
reverences not eat serpents' flesh. Then the Blessed 
One taught, incited, animated, and gladdened the 
serpent king Supassa by religious discourse (&c, 
down to :), and passing round him with his right 
side towards .him, went away.' 

In consequence of that the Blessed One, after 
having delivered a religious discourse, thus addressed 
the Bhikkhus : ' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat serpents' 
flesh. He who does, commits adukka^a offence.' 

14. At that time hunters had killed a lion and 
eaten his flesh, and when the Bhikkhus came and 
asked for alms, they gave them lions' flesh. The 
Bhikkhus, having eaten that lions' flesh, sojourned 
in the forest. Then the lions, (attracted) by the 
smell of lions' flesh, fell upon the Bhikkhus. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat lions' flesh. He 
who does, commits a dukka/a offence.' 

15. At that time hunters had killed a tiger, &c, 
a panther, &c, a bear, &c, a hyena (&c, as in § 14, 
down to :) 

' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat a hyena's flesh. He 
who does, commits a dukka/a offence.' 
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24. 

1. And the Blessed One, after having dwelt at 
Benares as long as he thought fit, went forth to 
Andhakavinda, accompanied by a great number of 
Bhikkhus, by twelve hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
At that time the people in the country, after having 
loaded their carts with much salt and oil and rice 
and hard food, followed from behind the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at its head (thinking), 
'When our turn comes, we will make a meal for 
them ;' and five hundred people who ate the remains 
of (the Bhikkhus') food (followed on their way). And 
the Blessed One, wandering from place to place, came 
to Andhakavinda. 

2. Now a certain Brahma«a, whose turn did not 
come, thought : ' Two months have elapsed while 
I have been following the fraternity of Bhikkhus 
with the Buddha at its head, in order to make a 
meal for them when my turn comes, but my turn 
does not come. I am alone here, and many house- 
hold affairs of mine are going to ruin. What if I 
were to look into the provision-room, and what 
I should not see in the provision-room, to prepare 
that (for the Bhikkhus)!' Then that Brahma»a 
looked into the provision-room and did not see there 
two (sorts of food), rice-milk and honey-lumps. 

3. And that Brahma»a went to the place where 
the venerable Ananda was ; having approached him, 
he said to the venerable Ananda : ' As my turn did 
not come, my dear Ananda, I thought: " Two months 
have elapsed (&c, down to :). What if I were to 
look into the provision-room, and what I should not 
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see in the provision-room, to prepare that !" Thus, my 
dear Ananda, I looked into the provision-room and did 
not see there two (sorts of food), rice-milk and honey- 
lumps. If I were to prepare, my dear Ananda, rice- 
milk and honey-lumps (for the Bhikkhus), would the 
reverend Gotama accept it from me?' 

'Well, my good Brahma^a, I will ask the Blessed 
One.' 

4.. And the venerable Ananda told this thing to 
the Blessed One. 

' Well, Ananda, let him- prepare (those dishes).' 

' Well, my good Brahma»a, you may prepare (those 
dishes)/ 

And when the night had elapsed, that Brahma#a 
had abundant rice-milk and honey-lumps prepared, 
and offered them to the Blessed One (in the words) : 
' May the reverend Gotama accept from me this rice- 
milk and honey-lumps.' 

' Well, my good Brahma#a, give it to the Bhikkhus.' 

The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, did not accept it. 

' Accept it, O Bhikkhus, and eat it.' 

Then that Brahmawa with his own hands served 
and offered abundant rice-milk and honey-lumps to 
the fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at its 
head; and when the Blessed One had washen his 
hands, when he had cleansed his bowl and his hands, 
he sat down near him. 

5. When he was seated near him, the Blessed 
One said to that Brahma#a: 'Tenfold, O Brah- 
ma»a, is the merit attached to rice-milk. In what 
way is it tenfold ? He who gives rice-milk, gives 
life; he gives colour; he gives joy; he gives 
strength ; he gives readiness of mind ; rice-milk 
when it is drunk removes hunger; dispels thirst; 
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sets right the humors of the body; purifies the 
bladder; and promotes the digestion. This ten- 
fold merit, O Brahma«a, is attached to rice-milk. 

6. 'He who attentively at the right time gives 
rice-milk to the self-possessed, who live on what 
others give to them, will benefit them in ten ways : 
life and colour, joy and strength (he gives to them); — 

' Readiness of mind arises from it; it dispels hunger 
and thirst, and sets the humors right ; it purifies the 
bladder, and brings the food to digestion. As medi- 
cine the Perfect One has praised it 

' Therefore should rice-milk be continually given 
by a man who is longing for joy, who is desirous of 
heavenly joy, or who aspires to human prosperity.' 

7. And the Blessed One, having gladdened that 
Brahmaaa by these stanzas, rose from his seat and 
went away. 

And in consequence of this event the Blessed 
One, after having delivered a religious discourse, 
thus addressed the Bhikkhus : ' I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, (to partake of) rice-milk and honey- 
lumps.' 



25. 

1. Now the people heard: 'The Blessed One 
has allowed (to the Bhikkhus to partake of) rice- 
milk and honey-lumps.' They prepared early in 
the morning solid rice-milk 1 and honey-lumps. 
The Bhikkhus, having satiated themselves in the 

1 B h o^a-yagu, literally, eatable rice-milk, which seems opposed 
to the ordinary rice-milk which was drunk. Yagu is the Pali word 
for what is called in Anglo-Indian terminology ' congey.' Bho^a- 
yagu is ' rice pudding made with milk.' 
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morning with solid rice-milk and with honey-lumps, 
(afterwards) did not dine in the dining-hall with 
good appetite. At that time a certain minister, who 
was but newly converted, had invited the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at its head for the 
next day. Now this newly converted minister 
thought: 'What if I were to prepare for these 
twelve hundred and fifty Bhikkhus twelve hundred 
and fifty dishes of meat, and offer to each Bhikkhu 
one dish of meat!' 

2. And when that night had elapsed, that newly 
converted minister ordered excellent food, both hard 
and soft, and twelve hundred and fifty dishes of 
meat to be prepared, and had meal-time announced 
to the Blessed One in the words : ' It is time, Lord, 
the meal is ready.' And in the forenoon the Blessed 
One, having put on his under-robes, took his alms- 
bowl, and, with his £lvara on, went to the house 
of that newly converted minister. When he had 
arrived there, he sat down with the Bhikkhus who 
followed him, on seats laid out for them. 

3. Then that newly converted minister in his dining- 
hall waited on the Bhikkhus. The Bhikkhus said 
to him : ' Give us little, friend ; give us little, friend.' 

' Do not take little, reverend Sirs, because you 
think : " This minister is but newly converted." 
Much food, both hard and soft, has been prepared 
by me, and twelve hundred and fifty dishes of meat ; 
I will offer to each Bhikkhu one dish of meat. Take, 
reverend Sirs, as much as you want.' 

' This is not the reason, friend, for which we take 
little. But we have satiated ourselves in the 
morning with solid rice-milk and with honey-lumps ; 
therefore we take little.' 
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4. And that newly converted minister was an- 
noyed, murmured, and became angry : 'How can 
their reverences, when I have invited them, partake 
of solid rice-milk with other people, as if I were 
unable to give them as much as they want' 
(Thinking thus), he went around angry, displeased, 
and in an offensive temper, filling the bowls of the 
Bhikkhus (and saying), ' Eat or take it away!' And 
that newly converted minister served and offered 
with his own hands excellent food, both hard and 
soft, to the fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha 
at its head ; and when the Blessed One had finished 
his meal and cleansed his bowl and his hands, he 
sat down near him. And the Blessed One, after 
having taught, incited, animated, and gladdened 
that newly converted minister, who was sitting near 
him, by religious discourse, rose from his seat and 
went away. 

5. And soon after the Blessed One was gone, 
scruples and remorse befell that newly converted 
minister : ' Alas„ it is evil to me, it is not good 
to me ! Alas, it is loss to me, it is not gain to me 
that I went around (among the Bhikkhus) angry, 
displeased, and in an offensive temper, filling their 
bowls (and saying), "Eat or take it away!" What 
have I produced thereby, more merit or more 
demerit ?' 

And that newly converted minister went to the 
place where the Blessed One was ; having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he 
sat down near him. Sitting near him, that newly 
converted minister said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, 
soon after the Blessed One was gone, scruples and 
remorse have befallen me : " Alas, it is evil to me 
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(&c, down to:) more merit or more demerit?" 
Lord, what have I produced thereby, more merit or 
more demerit?' 

6. ' The moment, friend, in which you invited the 
fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at its head 
for the next day, that moment you acquired 
much merit. And the moment in which each 
Bhikkhu received one lump of rice from you, 
that moment you acquired much merit. You gained 
the inheritance of heaven.' 

Then that newly converted minister thought : 
' Oh, it is good to me ! Oh, it is gain to me ! 
I have acquired much merit! I have gained the 
inheritance of heaven!' — and glad and joyful he 
rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, and passing round him with his right side 
towards him, went away. 

7. In consequence of that, and on this occasion, 
the Blessed One, having ordered the fraternity of 
Bhikkhus to assemble, questioned the Bhikkhus: 
' Is it true, O Bhikkhus; that the Bhikkhus, having 
been invited to one place, partake of solid rice- 
milk with other persons ? J 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then the blessed Buddha rebuked those Bhik- 
khus : ' How can these foolish persons, O Bhikkhus, 
having been invited to one place, partake of solid 
rice-milk with other persons ? This will not do, 
O Bhikkhus, for converting the unconverted,' &c. 
Having rebuked them and delivered a religious dis- 
course, he thus addressed the Bhikkhus : ' Let no 
one, O Bhikkhus, when he is invited to one place, 
partake of solid rice-milk with other persons. He 
who does, is to be treated according to the law.' 
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26 \ 

1. And the Blessed One, after having dwelt at 
Andhakavinda as long as he thought fit, went forth 
to R&gagaha, accompanied by a great number of 
Bhikkhus, by twelve hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
At that time Bela//Aa Kai^ana was travelling on 
the road from Ra^agaha to Andhakavinda with five 
hundred carts all full of pots of sugar. And the 
Blessed One saw Bela/Ma Ka££ana coming from 
afar; when he saw him, he left the road, and sat 
down at the foot of a tree. 

2. And Bela/Ma Kai^ana went to the place 
where the Blessed One was ; having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he 
stationed himself near him. Standing near him, 
Bela//>fca Ka^ana said to the Blessed One : ' I 
wish, Lord, to give to each Bhikkhu one pot of 
sugar.' 

' Well, Kaiiana, bring here one pot of sugar.' 
Bela//^a Ka^ana accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (by saying), 'Yes, Lord,' took one 
pot of sugar and went to the place where the Blessed 
One was; having approached him, he said to the 
Blessed One : ' I have brought here, Lord, the pot 
of sugar ; what shall I do with it, Lord ?' 

'Well, Kai/fcana, give the sugar to the Bhik- 
khus.' 

3. BehJtAa. Ka££4na accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (by saying), ' Yes, Lord,' gave the 

* See the 33rd PHittiya Rule about parampara-bho^ana (taking 
food in turn). 
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sugar to the Bhikkhus, and said to the Blessed 
One : ' I have given the sugar to the Bhikkhus, 
Lord, but there is much sugar left over ; what shall 
I do with it, Lord ?' 

' Well, Ka^ana, give the Bhikkhus as much sugar 
as they want' 

Bela//^a Ka^iana accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (by saying), 'Yes, Lord,' gave the 
Bhikkhus as much sugar as they wanted, and said 
to the Blessed One : ' I have given, Lord, the 
Bhikkhus as much sugar as they want, but there 
is much sugar left over ; what shall I do with it, 
Lord ?' 

'Well, Ka/&&na, let the Bhikkhus eat their fill 
with sugar/ - 

Bela//^a Ka^&fcana accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (by saying), ' Yes, Lord,' and let the 
Bhikkhus eat their fill with sugar; some Bhikkhus 
filled their bowls and filled their water strainers 
and bags with it. 

4. And Bela//^a Kaiiana, having let the Bhik- 
khus eat their fill with sugar, said to the Blessed 
One: 'The Bhikkhus, Lord, have eaten their fill 
with sugar, but there is much sugar left over ; what 
shall I do with it, Lord ? ' 

'Well, Kai^ana, give the sugar to the people 
who eat the remains of (the Bhikkhus') food,' &c. 

'Well, Kai&Lna, give the people who eat the 
remains of (the Bhikkhus') food as much sugar 
as they want/ &c. 

5. 'Well, Kaiiana, let the people who eat the 
remains of (the Bhikkhus') food, eat their fill with 
sugar' (&c, down to:); some of the people who 
ate the remains of (the Bhikkhus') food, filled their 
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pots and jars, and filled their baskets and the folds 
of their dress with it. 

6. And Bela//>fca Kaiiana, having let the people 
who ate the remains of (the Bhikkhus') food, eat 
their fill with sugar, said to the Blessed One : ' The 
people, Lord, who eat the remains of (the Bhik- 
khus') food, have eaten their fill with sugar, but 
there is much sugar left over ; what shall I do with 
it, Lord?' 

' I see no one, Ka££ana, in the world of men 
and gods, in Mara's and Brahma's world, among all 
beings, Sama#as and Brahmawas, gods and men, 
by whom that sugar, when he has eaten it, can 
be fully assimilated, save ,by the Tathagata or by 
a disciple of the Tathagata. Therefore, Kafe&ma, 
throw that sugar away at a place free from grass, 
or sink it into water in which there are no living 
things.' 

Bela//^a Kaiiana accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (by saying), 'Yes, Lord,' and sunk 
that sugar into water in which there were no living 
things. 

7. And that sugar, when thrown into the water, 
hissed and bubbled, and steamed, and sent forth 
smoke. As a ploughshare, which has been heated 
through the whole day and is thrown into water, 
hisses and bubbles, and steams, and sends forth 
smoke, so that sugar, when thrown into the water, 
hissed and bubbled, steamed, and sent forth smoke. 
And Belaya Ka££ana, terrified and having his hair 
erect with fear, went to the place where the Blessed 
One was; having approached him and respectfully 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. 

8. When Belaya KaA£ana was sitting near him, 
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the Blessed One preached to him in due course; 
that is to say, he talked about the merits obtained 
by alms-giving, about the duties of morality, about 
heaven, about the evils, the vanity, and the defile- 
ment of lusts, and about the blessings of the 
abandonment of lusts. When the Blessed One saw 
that the mind of Bela//^a Ka££ana was prepared, 
impressible, free from obstacles (to understanding 
the Truth), elated, and believing, then he preached 
what is the principal doctrine of the Buddhas, 
namely, Suffering, the Cause of suffering, the Cessa- 
tion of suffering, the Path. Just as a clean cloth free 
from black specks properly takes the dye, thus 
Bela///fca Ka&fcana, even while sitting there, obtained 
the pure and spotless Eye of the Truth (that is, 
the knowledge): 'Whatsoever is subject to the 
condition of origination is subject also to the con- 
dition of cessation.' 

9. And Bela//^a Ka&6ana, having seen the Truth, 
having mastered the Truth, having understood the 
Truth, having penetrated the Truth, having over- 
come uncertainty, having dispelled all doubts, having 
gained full knowledge, dependent on nobody else 
for the knowledge of the doctrine of the Teacher, 
said to the Blessed One : ' Glorious, Lord ! glorious, 
Lord! Just as if one should set up, Lord, what 
had been overturned, or should reveal what had 
been hidden, or should point out the way to one 
who had lost his way, or should bring a lamp into 
the darkness, in order that those who had eyes 
might see visible things, thus has the Blessed One 
preached the doctrine in many ways. I take my 
refuge, Lord, in the Blessed One, and in the 
Dhamma, and in the fraternity of Bhikkhus; may 
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the Blessed One receive me from this day forth 
while my life lasts as a disciple who has taken his 
refuge in him.' 



27. 

And the Blessed One, wandering from place to 
place, came to Ra^agaha. There the Blessed One 
dwelt near Ra^agaha, in the Ve/uvana, at Kalanda- 
kanivapa. At that time the Bhikkhus at Ra^agaha 
had plenty of sugar. The Bhikkhus feared to 
offend (and thought) : ' The Blessed One has 
allowed the eating of sugar only to the sick and 
not to the healthy,' and therefore they did not eat 
sugar. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

* I allow, O Bhikkhus, to the sick the eating of 
sugar, and to the healthy the drinking of sugar- 
water.' 



28 \ 

1. And the Blessed One, after having dwelt at 
R4fagaha as long as he thought fit, went forth 
to Pa/aligama, accompanied by a great number of 
Bhikkhus, by twelve hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
Wandering from place to place the Blessed One 
came to Pa/aligama. 

1 Chaps. 28-30 are, with a few unimportant variations, word for 
word the same as Mahdparinibbana Sutta I, 19— II, 3; II, 16-24. 
See Rh. D.'s Introduction to his translation of the Mahiparinibbana 
Sutta, pp. xxxiv seq., and bis note there at II, 16. 

[17] H 
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Now the lay-devotees at Pa/aligama heard : ' The 
Blessed One has arrived at Pa/aligama.' And the 
Pa/aligama lay-devotees went to the place where 
the Blessed One was ; having approached him and 
respectfully saluted the Blessed One, they sat down 
near him. When they were seated near him, the 
Blessed One taught, incited, animated, and glad- 
dened the Pa/aligama lay-devotees by religious 
discourse. 

2. And the Pa/aligama lay-devotees, having been 
taught, incited, animated, and gladdened by the 
Blessed One by religious discourse, said to the 
Blessed One: 'Might the Blessed One, Lord, 
consent to come to our rest house together with 
the fraternity of Bhikkhus.' The Blessed One 
expressed his consent by remaining silent Then 
the Pa/aligama lay-devotees, when they understood 
that the Blessed One had accepted their invitation, 
rose from their seats, respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, and passing round him with their right side 
towards him, went away to the rest house. When 
they had arrived there, they strewed the whole floor 
of the rest house 1 , placed seats in it, set up a 
water-pot, and fixed an oil lamp. Then they went 
to the place where the Blessed One was; having 
approached him and respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, they stationed themselves near him. 

3. Standing near him the Pa/aliputta lay-devotees 
said to the Blessed One: 'We have strewn the 
whole floor of the rest house, Lord, (with sand), 
we have placed seats in it, set up a water-pot, and 



1 Perhaps we are to supply ' with sand.' Comp. Dtpavamsa VI, 
64; XII, 71, &c. 
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fixed an oil lamp. May the Blessed One, Lord, do 
now what he thinks fit.' 

And in the forenoon the Blessed One, having 
put on his under-robes, took his alms-bowl, and, 
with his ^ivara on, went to the rest house together 
with the Bhikkhus who followed him. When he 
had arrived there, he washed his feet, entered the 
rest house, and took his seat against the centre 
pillar, with his face towards the east. And the 
Bhikkhus also washed their feet, entered the rest 
house, and took their seats against the western 
wall, with their faces towards the east, having the 
Blessed One before their eyes. And the Pa/aligama 
lay-devotees also washed their feet, entered the 
rest house, and took their seats against the eastern 
wall, with their faces towards the west, having the 
Blessed One before their eyes. 

4. Then the Blessed One thus addressed the 
Pa/aligama lay-devotees : ' Fivefold, O householders, 
is the loss of the wrong-doer through his want of 
rectitude. And which is this fivefold loss ? In the 
first place, O householders, the wrong-doer, devoid 
of rectitude, falls into great poverty through sloth ; 
this is the first loss of the wrong-doer through his 
want of rectitude. And again, O householders, of 
the wrong-doer, devoid of rectitude, evil repute gets 
noised abroad ; this is the second &c. And again, 
O householders, whatever society the wrong-doer, 
devoid of rectitude, enters — whether of noblemen, 
Brahma«as, heads of houses, or Sama«as — he enters 
shyly and confused ; this is the third &c. And 
again, O householders, the wrong-doer, devoid of 
rectitude, is full of anxiety when he dies; this is 
the fourth &c. And again, O householders, the 

h 2 
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wrong-doer, devoid of rectitude, on the dissolution 
of his body, after death, is reborn into some state 
of distress and punishment, a state of woe, and hell ; 
this is the fifth &c. This is the fivefold loss, O 
householders, of the wrong-doer through his want 
of rectitude. 

5. ' Fivefold, O householders, is the gain of the 
well-doer through his practice of rectitude. And 
which is this fivefold gain ? In the first place, O 
householders, the well-doer, strong in rectitude, 
acquires great wealth through his industry; this 
is the first gain of the well-doer through his practice 
of rectitude. And again, O householders, of the 
well-doer, strong in rectitude, good reports are 
spread abroad ; this is the second &c. And again, 
O householders, whatever society the well-doer, 
strong in rectitude, enters — whether of noblemen, 
Brahmawas, heads of houses, or Samaras — he enters 
confident and self-possessed; this is the third &c. 
And again, O householders, the well-doer, strong 
in rectitude, dies without anxiety ; this is the fourth 
&c. And again, O householders, the well-doer, 
strong in rectitude, on the dissolution of his body, 
after death, is reborn into some happy state in 
heaven; this is the fifth &c. This is the fivefold 
gain, O householders, of the well-doer through his 
practice of rectitude.' 

6. When the Blessed One had thus taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened the Pa/aligama lay-devotees 
far into the night with religious discourse, he dis- 
missed them, saying, ' The night is far spent, O 
householders. May you do now what you think fit.' 
The Pa&iligama lay-devotees accepted the Blessed 
One's word by saying, * Yes, Lord,' rose from their 
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seats, respectfully saluted the Blessed One, and pass- 
ing round him with their right side towards him, 
went away. 

7. And the Blessed One, not long after the Pa/ali- 
gama lay-devotees had departed thence, went to an 
empty place 1 (in order to give himself to meditation). 

At that time Suntdha and Vassakara, two ministers 
of Magadha, were building a (fortified) town at Pa/a- 
ligama in order to repel the Vaggis. And the Blessed 
One, rising up early in the morning, at dawn's time, 
saw with his divine and clear vision, surpassing that 
of ordinary men, great numbers of fairies who 
haunted the ground there at Pa/aligama. Now, 
wherever ground is occupied by powerful fairies, 
they bend the hearts of powerful kings and ministers 
to build dwelling-places there. Wherever ground 
is occupied by fairies of middling power, &c. ; of 
inferior power, they bend the hearts of middling 
kings and ministers, &c, of inferior kings and min- 
isters to build dwelling-places there. 

8. And the Blessed. One said to the venerable 

A A 

Ananda : ' Who are they, Ananda, who are building 
a town at Pa/aligama ?' 

' Sunldha and Vassakara, Lord, the two ministers 
of Magadha, are building a town at Pa/aligama in 
order to repel the Vaggis.' 

' As if they had consulted, Ananda, with the 
Tavatiwsa gods, so (at the right place), Ananda, 
the Magadha ministers Suntdha and Vassakara 
build this town at Pa/aligama in order to repel the 
Vaggis. When I had risen up early in the morn- 
ing, Ananda, at dawn's time, I saw with my divine 

1 Sxmn&g&TO. Comp. I, 78, 5; Suttavibhanga, T&rfg. IV, 4, 1. 
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and clear vision (&c, as in § 7, down to :) they bend 
the hearts of inferior kings and ministers to build 
dwelling-places there. As far, Ananda, as Aryan 
people dwell, as far as merchants travel, this will 
become the chief town, the city of Patfaliputta. But 
danger of destruction, Ananda, will hang over Pa/a- 
liputta in three ways, by fire, or by water, or by 
internal discord 1 .' 

9. And the Magadha ministers Sunldha and Vassa- 
kara went to the place where the Blessed One was ; 
having approached him, they exchanged greeting 
with the Blessed One ; having exchanged with him 
greeting and complaisant words, they stationed 
themselves near him; then standing near him the 
Magadha ministers Sunidha and Vassakara said to 
the Blessed One : ' Might the reverend Gotama 
consent to take his meal with us to-day together 
with the fraternity of Bhikkhus.' 

The Blessed One expressed his consent by remain- 
ing silent. Then the Magadha ministers Sunldha and 
Vassakara, when they understood that the Blessed 
One had accepted their invitation, went away. 



1 The event prophesied here, Pa/aliputta's becoming the capital 
of the Magadha empire, is placed by the various authorities under 
different kings. Hwen Thsang and the Burmese writer quoted by 
Bishop Bigandet (' Legend of the Burmese Buddha,' third edition, 
vol ii, p. 183) say that it was Kal&soka who removed the seat of the 
empire to Pa/aliputta. The Gains, on the other hand, state that 
it was Udayi, the son of A^atasatru. Most probably the latter 
tradition is the correct one, as even king Munda is mentioned in 
the Ahguttara NikSya as having resided at Pa/aliputta. Comp. 
Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Suttas,' Introd. pp. xv seq. ; H. O.'s Introduc- 
tion to the Mahavagga, p. xxxvii ; and the remarks of Professor 
Jacobi and of H. O. in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 185, 751, 75a, note 2. 
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10. And the Magadha ministers Suntdha and 
Vassakara ordered excellent food, both hard and 
soft, to be prepared, and had meal-time announced 
(&C. 1 , down to :) on seats laid out for them. And 
the Magadha ministers Suntdha and Vassakara with 
their own hands served and offered excellent food, 
both hard and soft, to the fraternity of Bhikkhus 
with the Buddha at its head ; and when the Blessed 
One had finished his meal and cleansed his bowl 
and his hands, they sat down near him. When they 
were sitting near him, the Blessed One gladdened 
the Magadha ministers Suntdha and Vassakara by 
these stanzas: 

ii. 'Wheresoe'er the prudent man shall take up 
his abode, let him support there good and upright 
men of self-control. 

' Let him make offerings to all such deities as 
may be there. Revered, they will revere him; 
honoured, they honour him again ; 

'Are gracious to him as a mother to the son of 
her womb. And a man who has the grace of the 
gods, good fortune he beholds.' 

And the Blessed One, having gladdened the 
Magadha ministers Suntdha and Vassakara by these 
stanzas, rose from his seat and went away. 

1 2. And the Magadha ministers Suntdha and Vassa- 
kara followed the Blessed One from behind, saying, 
' The gate the Sama«a Gotama goes out by to-day 
shall be called Gotama's gate, and the ferry at which 
he crosses the river Ganges shall be called Gotama's 
ferry.' And the gate the Blessed One went out by 



1 See chap. 23. 5, &c. Instead of • Lord,' read here, ' Reverend 
Gotama.' 
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was called Gotama's gate. And the Blessed One 
went on to the river. At that time the river Ganges 
was brimful and overflowing 1 ; and wishing to cross 
to the opposite bank, some began to seek for boats, 
some for rafts of wood, while some made rafts of 
basket-work. 

1 3. And the Blessed One saw those people who 
wished to cross to the opposite bank, some seeking 
for boats, some for rafts of wood, and some making 
rafts of basket-work. When he saw them, he van- 
ished as quickly as a strong man might stretch his 
bent arm out, or draw back his outstretched arm, 
from this side of the river Ganges, and stood on the 
further bank with the company of the Bhikkhus. 

And the Blessed One, perceiving all this, on this 
occasion, pronounced this solemn utterance : 

'They who cross the ocean's floods making a 
solid path across the pools — 

' Whilst the vain world ties its basket rafts : these 
are the wise, these are the saved indeed.' 



29. 

1. And the Blessed One went to Ko/igama. 
There at Ko/igama the Blessed One resided. And 
the Blessed One thus addressed the Bhikkhus : 

' It is through not understanding and grasping 
four Noble Truths, O Bhikkhus, that we have had 
to run so long, to wander so long in this weary path 
of transmigration, both you and I. And what are 

1 SamatitthikS. This word is replaced by samattrthika' at 
LaLVist. pp. 501,528. Compare, however,Rh. D.'s note on Teviggz 
Sutta I, 24 ('Buddhist Suttas,' p. 178). 
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these four ? By not understanding and grasping 
the Noble Truth of Suffering, O Bhikkhus ; by not 
understanding and grasping the Noble Truth of 
the Cause of suffering; by not understanding and 
grasping the Noble Truth of the Cessation of 
suffering; by not understanding and grasping the 
Noble Truth of the Path which leads to the cessa- 
tion of suffering : thereby we have had to run so 
long, to wander so long in this weary path of trans- 
migration, both you and I. 

2. 'But now, O Bhikkhus, the Noble Truth of 
Suffering is understood and grasped; the Noble 
Truth of the Cause of suffering, &c, of the Cessa- 
tion of suffering, &c, of the Path which leads to 
the cessation of suffering is understood and grasped. 
The craving for existence is rooted out ; that which 
leads to renewed existence is destroyed ; and there 
is no more birth ! 

4 By not seeing the four Noble Truths as they 
really are, long is the path that is traversed through 
many a birth. 

' Now these are grasped ; the cause of birth is 
removed, the root of sorrow rooted out, and there 
is no more birth.' 



30. 

1. Now the courtezan Ambapall heard that the 
Blessed One had arrived at Ko/igama. And the 
courtezan Ambapall ordered a number of magni- 
ficent vehicles to be made ready, mounted one of 
these vehicles, and left Vesali with her magnificent 
vehicles in order to visit the Blessed One. She 
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went in the carriage as far as the ground was pass- 
able for carriages; there she alighted; and she 
proceeded on foot to the place where the Blessed 
One was. Having approached him and respectfully 
saluted the Blessed One, she sat down near him. 

2. When she was sitting near him, the Blessed 
One taught, incited, animated, and gladdened the 
courtezan Ambapali by religious discourse. And 
the courtezan Ambapali, having been taught, &c, 
by the Blessed One by religious discourse, said to 
the Blessed One : ' Might the Blessed One, Lord, 
consent to take his meal with me to-morrow toge- 
ther with the fraternity of Bhikkhus.' 

The Blessed One expressed his consent by remain- 
ing silent 

Then the courtezan Ambapali, when she under- 
stood that the Blessed One had accepted her invi- 
tation, rose from her seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, and, passing round him with her right 
side towards him, went away. 

3. Now the LiiMavis of Vesali heard that the 
Blessed One had arrived at Ko/igama. And the 
LL&fefcavis of Vesali ordered a number of magni- 
ficent vehicles to be made ready, mounted these 
vehicles, and left Vesali with their magnificent 
vehicles in order to visit the Blessed One. Some 
of the Li£/fe6avis were dark, dark in colour, and 
wearing dark clothes and ornaments; some of 
them were fair, fair in colour, and wearing light 
clothes and ornaments; some of them were red, 
ruddy in colour, and wearing red clothes and orna- 
ments; some of them were white, pale in colour, 
and wearing white colours and ornaments. And 
the courtezan Ambapali drove up against the young 
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LLfcfcfcavis, pole to pole, yoke to yoke, wheel to 
wheel, axle to axle. [4.] And those Li££6avis said 
to the courtezan Ambapali : ' How is it, Ambapali, 
that you drive up against the young h\JtMa.vis, 
pole to pole, &c. ?' 

' My Lords, I have just invited the Blessed One 
with the fraternity of Bhikkhus for their morrow's 
meal.' 

' Ambapali ! give up this meal to us for a hundred 
thousand.' 

' My Lords, were you to offer all Vesali with its 
subject territory, I would not give up this meal.' 

Then the LiiMavis snapped their fingers (ex- 
claiming), 'We are outdone by this woman 1 ! we 
are out-reached by this woman 1 !' 

4. Then the Li£&6avis went to the place where 
the Blessed One was. And the Blessed One saw 
the lAkkkaxis coming from afar; when he saw 
them, he addressed the Bhikkhus and said : ' O 
Bhikkhus, let those of the Bhikkhus who have 
never seen the Tavatiwsa gods, gaze upon this 
company of the \Akkhzv\s, behold this company of 
the \Akkkzvis, compare this company of the \S\k- 
khaivis, even as a company of Tavatiwsa gods!' 

And the LLfe&fcavis went in the carriages as far 
as the ground was passable for carriages (&c, as 
in §§ i, 2, down to :) 'Might the Blessed One, Lord, 
consent to take his meal with us to-morrow together 
with the fraternity of Bhikkhus.' 

1 Ambakdya, which Buddhaghosa explains by itthikSya, comp. 
the well-known Mantra, Va^asaneyi Sawhita 23. 18 : Ambe ambike 
'mbalike, &c. Probably the word ambaka is a contemptuous form 
intended here at the same time to convey an allusion to the mango- 
(amba-) gardens which Ambapali possessed, and from which she 
was named. Comp. Rh. D.'s note at Mahaparinibbana Sutta II, 1 9. 
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' I have promised, O LLfcMavis, to dine to-morrow 
with Ambapalt the courtezan.' 

5. And the Blessed One, after having dwelt at 
Korfgima as long as he thought fit, went to i^atika. 
There the Blessed One dwelt at i^atika, in the Brick 
Hall (Gi«fakavasatha). And when the night had 
elapsed, the courtezan Ambapalt ordered in her park 
excellent food (&c, as in chap. 28. 10 \ down to :) she 
sat down near him. Sitting near him the courtezan 
Ambapalt said to the Blessed One : ' I give up this 
Ambapalt grove, Lord, to the fraternity of Bhikkhus 
with the Buddha at its head.' The Blessed One 
accepted the Arama. Then the Blessed One, after 
having taught, incited, animated, and gladdened the 
courtezan Ambapalt by religious discourse, rose from 
his seat and went to the Mahavana. There the 
Blessed One dwelt at Vesali, in the Mahavana, in 
the Ku&gara-sala. 

End of the Livfcfcfcavi Bha#avara. 



31. 

1. At that time many distinguished Li^^avis 
were sitting together assembled in the town-hall 
and spoke in many ways in praise of the Buddha, 
of the Dhamma, and of the Sawgha. At that time 
Stha, the general-in-chief (of the lA&Ma.vis), a dis- 
ciple of the Nigantka. sect, was sitting in that 
assembly. And Siha, the general, thought : ' Truly 

1 Replace 'the Magadha ministers Suntdha and Vassakira' by 
'the courtezan Ambapalt,' and instead of 'Reverend Gotama,' read 
'Lord.' 
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he, the Blessed One, must be the Arahat Buddha, 
since these many distinguished Li^Mavis, who are 
sitting here together assembled in the town-hall, 
speak in so many ways in praise of the Buddha, 
of the Dhamma, and of the Samgha.. What if I 
were to go and visit him, the Arahat Buddha.' 

2. And Slha, the general, went to the place where 
the NigantAa. Nataputta 1 was; having approached 
him, he said to the Niga#/$a Nataputta : ' I wish, 
Lord, to go and visit the Sama«a Gotama.' 

' Why should you, Slha, who believe in the result 
of actions* (according to their moral merit), go to 
visit the Sama#a Gotama, who denies the result of 
actions ? For the Samawa Gotama, Siha, denies 
the result of actions; he teaches the doctrine of 
non-action; and in this doctrine he trains his 
disciples.' 

Then the desire to go and to visit the Blessed 
One, which had arisen in Siha, the general, abated 
in him. 

3. And a second time many distinguished Li£- 
Mavis were sitting together (&c, as in §§ i, 2, down 
to the end). 

And a third time many distinguished Li££(4avis 
were sitting together, &c. And a third time Slha, 
the general, thought : ' Truly he, the Blessed One, 
must be the Arahat Buddha, since these many dis- 
tinguished Li&&Aa.vis, who are sitting here together 
assembled in the town-hall, speak in so many ways 

1 The founder of the Niga«//4a sect, who is, according to the 
important discovery of Professors Buhler and Jacobi, identical with 
the Mah&vira of the Gain legends. See Jacobi's Preface to the 

Kalpasfltra, pp. 1 seq. 
* Kirirav&da. 
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in praise of the Buddha, of the Dhamma, and of the 
Sawgha. What are the Niga»/^as to me, whether 
they give their consent or not ? What if I were to 
go without asking the Niga«/ias for their consent, 
to visit him, the Blessed One, the Arahat Buddha.' 

4. And Stha, the general, went out of Vesali 
with five hundred vehicles at broad daylight in 
order to visit the Blessed One. He went in the 
carriage as far as the ground was passable for 
carriages; there he alighted; and he proceeded 
on foot to the place where the Blessed One was. 
Having approached him, and respectfully saluted 
the Blessed One, he sat down near him. When 
he was sitting near him, Stha, the general, said to 
the Blessed One : ' I have heard, Lord, that the 
Samara Gotama denies the result of actions ; he 
teaches the doctrine of non-action, and in this 
doctrine he trains his disciples. Now, Lord, those 
who speak thus: "The Sama»a Gotama denies 
the result of actions," &c. — do they say the truth 
of the Blessed One, and do they not bear false 
witness against the Blessed One and pass off a 
spurious Dhamma as your Dhamma? And there 
is nothing blameworthy in a discourse and dispute 
like this regarding matters of the Dhamma ; for it 
is our intention, Lord, to avoid bringing false accu- 
sations against the Blessed One.' 

5 \ ' There is a way, Slha, in which one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Sama«a Gotama 
denies action 8 ; he teaches the doctrine of non- 
action ; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples." 

1 A part of the following discourse is the same as Suttavibhanga, 
Para^. I, i, 3. 
» 'The doctrine of non-action,' and 'the doctrine of action,' 
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' And again, Siha, there is a way in which one 
speaking truly could say of me : " The Sama#a Go- 
tama maintains action * ; he teaches the doctrine of 
action ; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples." 

'And again, Siha, there is a way in which one 
speaking truly could say of me : " The Sama#a Go- 
tarna maintains annihilation 2 ; he teaches the doctrine 
of annihilation ; and in this doctrine he trains his 
disciples." 

'And again, Siha, there is a way in which one 
speaking truly could say of me : " The Samawa Go- 
tama proclaims contemptibleness 3 ; he teaches the 
doctrine of contemptibleness ; and in this doctrine 
he trains his disciples." 

' And again, &c. : " The Sama«a Gotama pro- 
claims Vinaya 4 ; he teaches the doctrine of Vinaya; 
and in this doctrine he trains his disciples." 

' And again, &c. : " The Sama»a Gotama pro- 
claims Tapas 6 , &c." 

'And again, &c. : "The Sama»a Gotama is apagab- 
bha* ; he teaches the doctrine of apagabbhata, &c." 

taken in the ordinary sense of the words, are the doctrines that 
the actions of sentient beings receive not, or receive, their reward 
according to the law of moral retribution. In this discourse, how- 
ever, a peculiar meaning is attached to these two terms; see § 6. 

1 See note 2, p. no. 

1 U££Aedav&da (' the doctrine of annihilation') is the doctrine 
that death is the annihilation of existence (' uiMedav&da" sato 
sattassa vMiedsm vin&sam vibhavam pawnapenti.' Brahma^ila- 
sutta). But in this discourse the word is taken in a peculiar sense ; 
comp. § 7. 

* GeguMAitL See § 7. 

* ' Right conduct' But in this discourse it is also taken in the 
sense of ' putting away' (scil. evil) ; see § 8. 

* ' Self-mortification,' literally, ' burning,' in which sense the word 
is taken in § 8. 

* Apagabbha (apragalbha) and apagabbhata 1 ordinarily mean 
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' And again, &c. : " The Sama«a Gotama is con- 
fident 1 ; he teaches the doctrine of confidence, &c." 

6. ' And in which way is it, Siha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Samawa Gotama 
denies action ; he teaches the doctrine of non-action ; 
and in this doctrine he trains his disciples ?" I teach, 
Slha, the not-doing of such actions as are unright- 
eous, either by deed, or by word, or by thought ; I 
teach the not bringing about of the manifold condi- 
tions (of heart) which are evil and not good. In this 
way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me : " The 
Sama«a Gotama, &c." 

' And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking 
truly could say of me : " The Sama«a Gotama main- 
tains action ; he teaches the doctrine of action ; and 
in this doctrine he trains his disciples?" I teach, 
Siha, the doing of such actions as are righteous, by 
deed, by word, and by thought ; I teach the bring- 
ing about of the manifold conditions (of heart) which 
are good and not evil. In this way, &c." 

7. ' And in which way is it, Siha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Sama«a Gotama 
maintains annihilation; he teaches the doctrine of 
annihilation ; and in this doctrine he trains his dis- 
ciples?" I proclaim, Siha, the annihilation of lust, 
of ill-will, of delusion ; I proclaim the annihilation 
of the manifold conditions (of heart) which are evil 
and not good. In this way, &c." 

* And in which way is it, Siha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Sama«a Gotama 

' irresolute ' and ' irresolution.' But here the words are taken in 
quite another sense, with a pun that cannot be rendered in English ; 
see § 9. 
1 See § 9. 
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proclaims contemptibleness, &c. ?" I deem, Siha, 
unrighteous actions contemptible, whether they be 
performed by deed, or by word, or by thought; I 
proclaim the doctrine of the contemptibleness of 
falling into the manifold conditions (of heart) which 
are evil and not good. In this way, &c. 

8. ' And in which way is it, Slha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Samawa Gotama 
proclaims Vinaya, &c?" I teach, Slha, the doing 
away 1 with lust, with ill-will, with delusion ; I teach 
the doing away with the manifold conditions (of heart) 
which are evil and not good. In this way, &c. 

' And in which way is it, Slha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Samawa Gotama 
proclaims Tapas, &c. ?" I teach, Slha, that all the 
conditions (of heart) which are evil and not good, 
unrighteous actions by deed, by word, and by thought 
must be burnt away 2 . He who has freed himself, 
Slha, from all conditions (of heart) which are evil 
and not good, which. ought to be burnt away, who 
has rooted them out, and has done away with them 
as a palm tree is rooted out 3 , so that they are 
destroyed* and cannot grow up again — such a 




1 VinaySya. (' I \ I \ / ,, . ; , ( > 

* Tapanfya, connected with tapas. \ c^ 

* Tali vatthukat3. See Buddhaghosa's wtpkasjlon . o£ this 
phrase in Vinaya Pi/aka, vol. iii, p. 267. 

4 Anabhavaa* gat£ (see the correction, Vinaya Pi/aka, vol. ii, 
p. 363), literally, ' They are gone to non-existence.' Buddhaghosa 
takes great pains in explaining anabhava ; and he quotes also a 
various reading anubhiva ; see Vinaya Pi/aka, vol. iii, p. 267. But 
anabh&va is correct, and must be understood as a synonym of 
abhiva. As to ana-, equal to a-, compare S. Goldschmidt, Zeitschr. 
der Deutschen Morg. Ges. vol. xxxii, pp. 100 seq. ; Weber, Hala, 
p. 16; Pischel's note on Hema£andra II, 190; Curtius, Griechische 

[17] I 
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person do I call accomplished in Tapas. Now the 
Tathagata, Slha, has freed himself from all condi- 
tions, &c. In this way, &c. 

9. ' And in which way is it, Siha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Samawa Gotama 
is apagabbha (irresolute 1 ), &c?" He who has 
freed himself, Slha, from the necessity of returning 
in future into a mother's womb 4 , and of being reborn 
into new existences, who has rooted out (his being 
subject to) rebirth, and has done away with it as a 
palm tree is rooted out, so that it is destroyed and 
cannot grow up again — such a person do I call 
apagabbha. Now the Tathagata, Siha, has freed 
himself, &c. In this way, &c. 

' And in which way is it, Slha, that one speak- 
ing truly could say of me : " The Sama«a Gotama 
is confident, &c. ?" I am confident, Siha, by the 
highest confidence; and thus I teach the doctrine 
of confidence and train my disciples in it. In this 
way, &c.' 

10. When he had spoken thus, Slha, the general, 
said to the Blessed One : ' Glorious, Lord ! glorious, 
Lord ! (&c, as in chap. 26. 9, down to :) may 
the Blessed One receive me from this day forth 
while my life lasts as a disciple who has taken his 
refuge in him.' 

'Consider first, Slha, what you are doing. It is 
becoming that well-known persons like you should 
do nothing without due consideration.' 

Etymologie, 5th edition, p. 306 (awwftw, &c). Another Pali word 
containing this prefix ana- is anatnata,anamatagga; see,for instance, 
Cataka II, p. 56. 

1 See § 5 with our note. 

* Into a 'gabbha.' 'Apagabbha' is taken here as 'not subject 
to returning to a gabbha.' 
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' By this, Lord, my joy and my faith in the Blessed 
One has still increased, in that the Blessed One says 
to me: "Consider first, &c." Had the other Tit- 
thiya teachers, Lord, got me as their disciple, they 
would carry around their banners through the whole 
of Vesali (and cry) : " Slha, the general, has become 
our disciple!" But the Blessed One says to me: 
" Consider first, &c." For the second time, Lord, 
I take my refuge in the Blessed One, and in the 
Dhamma, and in the Bhikkhu-sawgha : may the 
Blessed One receive me from this day forth while 
my life lasts as a disciple who has taken his refuge 
in him.' 

11.' For a long time, Slha, drink has been offered to 
the NigawAfcas in your house 1 . You should therefore 
deem it right (also in the future) to give them food 
when they come (to you on their alms-pilgrimage).' 

' By this, Lord, my joy and my faith in the Blessed 
One has still increased, in that the Blessed One says 
to me : " For a long time, &c." I have been told, 
Lord : " The Sama»a Gotama says : ' To me alone 
gifts should be given; to nobody else gifts should 
be given. To my pupils alone gifts should be given ; 
to no one else's pupils gifts should be given. Only 
what is given to me has great reward ; what is given 
to others has not great reward. Only what is given 
to my pupils has great reward ; what is given to the 
pupils of others has not great reward.' " But the 
Blessed One exhorts me to give also to the Niga»- 
thas. Well, Lord, we will see what will be season- 



1 Literally, ' your house has been an op£na to the Niga«/i4as.' 
Opana may be either avapana or, as Buddhaghosa seems to 
understand it, udapana (compare oka =» udaka). 

I 2 
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able. For the third time, Lord, I take my refuge 
in the Blessed One, &c.' 

12. And the Blessed One preached to Slha, the 
general, in due course; that is to say, he talked 
about the merits obtained by almsgiving, about the 
duties of morality (&c, in the usual way ; see, for 
instance, I, 8, 2, 3, down to :) dependent on nobody 
else for knowledge of the doctrine of the Teacher, 
he said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, may the Blessed 
One consent to take his meal with me to-morrow, 
together with the fraternity of Bhikkhus.' 

The Blessed One expressed his consent by re- 
maining silent. Then Siha, the general, when he 
understood that the Blessed One had accepted his 
invitation, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted 
the Blessed One, and, passing round him with his 
right side towards him, went away. 

And Slha, the general, gave order to a certain 
man (among his subalterns, saying), ' Go, my friend, 
and see if there is any meat to be had 1 .' And when 
that night had elapsed, Slha, the general, ordered ex- 
cellent food (&c, as in chap. 23. 5, down to the end). 

13. At that time a great number of Niga»/^as 
(running) through Vesali, from road to road and 
from cross-way to cross-way 2 , with outstretched arms, 
cried : ' To-day Siha, the general, has killed a great 
ox and has made a meal for the Sama#a Gotama ; 
the Samawa Gotama knowingly eats this meat of an 
animal killed for this very purpose, and has thus 
become virtually the author of that deed (of killing 
the animal) ! ' 

Then a certain man went to the place where Slha, 

1 About pavattamamsa, see the note at chap. 23. 2. 
* See X, 1, 9. 
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the general, was. Having approached him he said 
to Siha, the general, into his ear: 'Please, Lord, 
have you noticed that a great number of Niga»/^as 
(running) through Vesali, &c. ?' 

' Do not mind it, my good Sir. Long since those 
venerable brethren are trying to discredit the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, and the Sawgha ; and those venerable 
brethren do not become tired of telling false, idle, 
vain lies of the Blessed One. Not for our life would 
we ever intentionally kill a living being.' 

14. And Siha, the general, served and offered 
with his own hands excellent food, both hard and 
soft, to the fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha 
at its head ; and when the Blessed One (&c, as in 
chap. 23. 7, down to the end). 

In consequence of that the Blessed One, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus and said : 

' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, knowingly eat meat (of 
an animal) killed for that purpose. Whosoever does 
so, is guilty of a dukka/a offence. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that fish is pure to you 
in three cases : if you do not see, if you have not 
heard, if you do not suspect (that it has been caught 
specially to be given to you).' 



32. 
1. Now at that time Vesali was well provided 
with food, the harvest was good, alms were easy to 
obtain, one could very well get a living 1 by gleaning, 
or through favour. 

1 Literally, ' keep oneself going.' Compare the use of y dpetuw 
at Maha-parinibbana Sutta II, 32. 
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And when the Blessed One had retired into soli- 
tude this consideration presented itself to his mind : 
' The things which I have prescribed for the Bhik- 
khus in a time of scarcity, when the harvest is bad, 
and alms are difficult to obtain — keeping food 
indoors, cooking it indoors, cooking it of one's own 
accord, taking what they can pick up, eating food 
brought from within, or received before meal-time, 
eating things found in woods or in pools 1 , those 
things the Bhikkhus enjoy also now.' 

And the Blessed One, in the evening, when he had 
left his solitude, said to the venerable Ananda : ' The 
things which (&c, as above, down to :) or in pools — 
do the Bhikkhus enjoy those things now also ?' 

' They enjoy them, Lord.' 

2. Then the Blessed One, in that connection, 
and on that account, after having delivered a reli- 
gious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus : 

' The things which I have prescribed (&c, as in 
§ 1 , down to :) or in pools — those I do not allow 
from this day forth. You are not, O Bhikkhus, to 
eat food kept indoors, or cooked indoors, or cooked of 
your own accord ; nor to take things (to eat) which 
you have picked up. Whosoever shall do so, is guilty 
of a dukka/a offence. And you are not, O Bhik- 
khus — after you have once finished eating, and have 
refused food still offered — to eat food brought from 
within, or received before meal-time, or found in the 
woods or pools, even if it be food which is not the 
leavings of the meal of one who has eaten on invita- 
tion. Whosoever shall so eat, shall be dealt with 
according to law 2 .' 

1 For these rules, see above, VI, 17-19. 

* See the 35th Paflttiya Rule, and our note upon it. 
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« 

33. 

1. Now at that time the country people loaded 
much salt, and oil, and rice, and hard food on their 
carts, and making a laager in the outer enclosure of 
the Arama, they waited there, saying, ' When it 
comes to our turn, we will provide a meal.' And a 
great storm-cloud arose. 

Then those people went to the place where the 
venerable Ananda was ; and when they had come 
there they said to the venerable Ananda : ' We 
loaded a quantity of salt, and oil, and rice, and hard 
food on to our carts ; and they stand there. Now a 
great storm-cloud has arisen. What are we now, 
Ananda, Sir, to do with them ?' 

Then the venerable Ananda told this thing to the 
Blessed One. 

2. 'In that case, Ananda, let the Samgha de- 
cide upon some outside building as a kappiya- 
bhumi (that is to say, a site, outside the actual 
dwelling, in which provisions can be kept or cooked 
without breaking the rule laid down in the last 
chapter) and keep the stores there (in a building) 
of any shape the Sa#/gha chooses, such as vihara, 
addhayoga, pasada, hammiya, guha 1 . 

' And thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be resolved 
upon. A discreet and able Bhikkhu should pro- 
claim the following »atti before the Sawgha: "Let 
the Sa*#gha, reverend Sirs, hear me. If the Samgha 
is ready, let the Samgha appoint the Vihara called 
N. N. to be our kappiya-bhumi. This is the 
watti. Let the Sawzgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. 

1 On these five kinds of buildings, see above, I, 30, 4 ; II, 8, 1. 
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The Sawgha appoints the Vihara called N. N. to 
be our kappiya-bhumi. Let any one of the 
venerable brethren who is in favour of appointing 
the Vihara (&c, down to :) thus I understand." ' 

3. Now at that time men in that place — the 
kappiya-bhumi duly chosen by resolution (of the 
Sa*«gha) — boiled congey, and boiled rice, and mixed 
curries, and cut up meat, and split fire-wood. And 
when the Blessed One, as the night was passing 
away, rose up, he heard a great and loud noise, as 
of the cawing of crows. On hearing this he asked 
the venerable Ananda: ' What now, Ananda, maybe 
this great and loud noise, as of the cawing of crows?' 

4. 'In that place, Lord, — the kappiya-bhumi 
duly chosen by resolution (of the Sawgha), — men 
are now boiling congey, and boiling rice, and mixing 
curries, and cutting up meat, and splitting fire-wood. 
Thence, Lord, comes that great and loud noise, as 
of the cawing of crows.' 

Then the Blessed One, in that connection, and on 
that account, after he had delivered a religious dis- 
course, said to the Bhikkhus : 

'A kappiya-bh&mi, O Bhikkhus, duly chosen, 
is not to be made use of. Whosoever shall so use 
it, is guilty of a dukka/a offence. I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, a kappiya-bhftmi of three kinds, one 
that has become so by means of a proclamation 1 , 



1 Buddhaghosa says, on this word : ' When- a Vihara is to be 
erected on piles, or the foundations of its walls are to be dug out, 
and the stones on which it is to rest are already laid, then when the 
first pile or the first stone of the walls is put upon them, the men 
standing round in a body proclaim, "Let us make a kapplya- 
ku/i."' The proclamation cannot be made after the building has 
got further than the actual stage here described. UssavanS, is 
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an ox-stall 1 , and a building belonging to lay- 
men 2 .' 

5. Now at that time the venerable Yasq^a was 
sick, and drugs were brought for his use, and these 
the Bhikkhus put out of doors. Vermin ate them, 
and thieves carried them away 8 . 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a duly chosen 
kappiya-bhftmi (to keep drugs in). I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, a kappiya-bhftmi of four kinds, one 
that has become so by means of a proclamation, an 
ox-stall, a building belonging to laymen, and a duly 
chosen one.' 

End of the twenty-fourth Bha«avara. 



1. Now at that time in Bhaddiya-nagara there 
dwelt a householder named Mendaka. (the Goat), 
who was possessed of this miraculous power : When 
he had bathed his head, and had had his granary 
swept out, he could sit outside and fill the granary 

therefore from ussaveti, 'to proclaim ;' and antika is used here, 
as below in VII, 1, 7. 

1 Gonisadika. Compare Buddhaghosa's explanation of go- 
nisadi-nivi/Mo gamo at Sutta-vibhanga, Par. II, 3, as given by 
Minayeff, ' Pratimoksha,' p. 66, lines 7, 8. Here Buddhaghosa says 
simply, ' There are two kinds of ox-stalls ; arima ox-stalls and vi- 
h&ra ox-stalls. Of these, when neither the arama nor the dwellings 
are fenced in (parikkhittani honti), that is an drama ox-stall ; when 
all or some of the dwellings are fenced in, and not the arama, that 
is a vihara ox-stall. So both kinds depend upon the fencing in *f 
the arama.' 

1 This seems to mean that stores could be kept for the Sawgha 
on laymen's premises. 

* Compare above, VI, 17, 7. 
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by making showers of grain fall down from the sky. 
His wife was possessed of this miraculous power : 
When she sat down beside a pint 1 pot and vessel 
for curry and sauce she could serve the serving men 
with food ; and so long as she did not get up, it was 
not exhausted. Their son was possessed of this 
miraculous power : He could take a bag containing 
a thousand 2 , and give to each serving man six 
months' wages ; and so long as he held it in his 
hand, it was not exhausted. 

2. Their daughter-in-law was possessed of this 
miraculous power : When she sat down beside a 
four-bushel 3 basket she could give six months' rice 
to the serving men ; and so long as she did not get 
up, it was not exhausted. Their slave was possessed 
of this miraculous power : When he ploughed with 
one plough-share seven furrows were formed. 

3, 4; Now the Migadha king Seniya' Bimbisara 
heard : ' In Bhaddiya-nagara in our kingdom there 
dwells, they say, a householder named Mendaka., who 
is possessed (&c, as in $ i, 2, down to the end).' 

5. Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara 
said to a certain minister who had charge of general 
affairs : ' They say, good Sir, that in Bhaddiya- 
nagara (&c, as above). Go, good Sir, and find out 
about this. When you have seen it, it shall be the 
same as if I myself had seen it' 

' Even so, Lord,' said that minister, in assent, to 
the Migadha king Seniya Bimbisdra, and he set 
out for Bhaddiya-nagara with his fourfold host. 

6. And proceeding straight on he came to Bhad- 
diya-nagara, and to the place where the householder 

1 AMaka. See Rh. D., 'Ancient Coins and Measures,' p. 18. 
* Ibid. p. 9 and note 4. s Do»a. Ibid. p. 18. 
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Mendaka was; and when he had come there, he 
said to the householder Mendaka : ' I have received 
command from the king, " They say, good Sir (&c, 
as above, § 5)." Let us behold, O householder, your 
miraculous power.' 

Then Mendaka the householder bathed his head, 
and had his granary swept out, and sat down out- 
side it And showers of grain fell down from the 
sky and filled the granary. 

' I have seen, O householder, your miraculous 
power. Let us see that of your wife.' 

7. Then Me«<feka the householder gave com- 
mand to his wife, ' Serve then the fourfold host with 
food.' 

And the wife of Mendaka the householder took 
her seat beside a pint pot and a vessel of sauces 
and curry, and served the fourfold host with food ; 
and until she rose up it was not exhausted. 

' I have seen, O householder, the miraculous 
power of your wife. Let us see that of your son.' 

8. Then Mendaka the householder gave command 
to his son, ' Pay then, my dear boy, six months' 
wages to the fourfold host' 

And the son of Mendaka. the householder took 
one bag containing a thousand, and paid the four- 
fold army six months' wages. And so long as he 
held it in his hand, it was not exhausted. 

' I have seen, O householder, the miraculous 
power of your son. Let us see that of your 
daughter-in-law.' 

9. Then Mendaka the householder gave command 
to his daughter-in-law, ' Give, then, six months' rice 
to the fourfold host' 

And the daughter-in-law of Mendaka the house- 
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holder sat down beside one four-bushel basket, and 
provided the fourfold host with six months' rice. And 
so long as she did not get up, it was not exhausted. 

' I have seen, O householder, the miraculous 
power of your daughter-in-law. Let us see that of 
your slave.' 

4 The miraculous power of my slave, Sir, must be 
seen in the field.' 

' It is enough, O householder. I have seen the 
miraculous power of your slave.' 

Then that minister returned again to Ra^agaha 
with his fourfold host, and went to the place where 
the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisira was, and when 
he had come there he told the matter to the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara. 

io. Now the Blessed One, when he had remained 
at Vesali as long as he thought fit, went on his way 
to Bhaddiya with a great company of Bhikkhus, 
with one thousand two hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
And the Blessed One wandering straight on arrived 
at Bhaddiya. And there the Blessed One stayed 
in the G&tiyavana. 

ii. And Mendaka. the householder heard: 'Be- 
hold, that Sama«a Gotama, of the Sakya clan, who 
left the Sakya tribe to adopt the religious life, is 
now arrived at Bhaddiya and is staying in the 
Catiyavana. Now regarding that venerable Gotama, 
such is the high reputation that has been noised 
abroad that he is said to be a fully-enlightened one, 
blessed, and worthy, abounding in wisdom and good- 
ness, happy, with knowledge of the worlds, unsur- 
passed, who guides men as a driver curbs a bullock, 
a teacher of gods and men, a blessed Buddha. He 
by himself thoroughly understands, and sees, as it 
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were face to face, this universe, the world with its 
Devas, and with its Brahmas, and with its Maras, and 
all creatures, Samawas and Brahmawas, gods and 
men : and he then makes that knowledge known to 
others. The truth doth he make known, both in 
the spirit and in the letter : lovely in its origin, 
lovely in its progress, lovely in its consummation. 
The higher life doth he proclaim, in all its purity 
and all its perfectness. Blessed is the sight of Ara- 
hats like that.' 

1 2. Then Me«^aka the householder had a number 
of splendid carriages made ready, and mounting one 
of them he set out from Bhaddiya with the train of 
splendid carriages to visit the Blessed One. 

And many Titthiyas saw Me«aaka the house- 
holder as he was coming from afar ; and when they 
had seen him, they said to Mendaka. the house- 
holder : 

'Whither, O householder, are you going?' 

' I am going, Sirs, to visit the Blessed One, the 
Samawa Gotama.' 

' But why, O householder, do you, being a 
Kiriya-vida, go out to visit the Blessed One who 
is an Akiriya-vada? For, O householder, the 
Sama«a Gotama, who is an Akiriya-vada, teaches 
Dhamma without the doctrine of action 1 , and in 
this Dhamma he instructs his hearers.' 

1 3. Then thought Mendaka. the householder : 
' For a certainty that Blessed One must be an 
Arahat Buddha : since these Titthiyas are so jealous 
of him.' And he went on to the place where the 
Blessed One was, proceeding in the carriage as far 

1 See above, VI, 31, 5. 
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as the ground was passable for carriages, and then 
dismounting from the carriage, and going on foot. 
And when he had come there, he bowed down before 
the Blessed One, and took his seat on one side. 

And when he was so seated the Blessed One 
preached (&c, as usual, for instance, I, 8, 2, 3, down 
to :) ' taken his refuge in him.' 

' May the Blessed One consent to take his meal, 
together with the Bhikkhu-sa#zgha, at my house 
to-morrow.' 

The Blessed One consented by remaining silent. 

14. Then Mewdaka the householder when he saw 
that the Blessed One had consented (&c, as usual, 
see VI, 18, 1, 2, down to:), sat down on the seat 
prepared for him. 

15. Then the wife, and the son, and the daughter- 
in-law, and the slave of Me#daka the householder 
went to the place where the Blessed One was : and 
when they had come there they bowed down before 
the Blessed One and took their seats on one side. 

And the Blessed One preached to them (&c, as 
in § 13, down to :) ' taken their refuge in him.' 

16. Then Menelaka. the householder served the 
Bhikkhu-sa/#gha with the Buddha at their head 
(&c, as usual, down to :) sat down on one side. 

And when he was so seated Mewaaka the house- 
holder said to the Blessed One : ' So long as the 
Blessed One shall stay at Bhaddiya, so long will 
I provide the Bhikkhu-sawgha with the Buddha at 
their head with food every day.' 

Then the Blessed One gladdened (&c, as usual, 
down to :) the Blessed One rose from his seat, and 
went away. 

17. Now when the Blessed One had remained 
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at Bhaddiya as long as he thought fit, he went 
on, without informing Me/waka the householder, to 
Anguttarapa with a great company of Bhikkhus, 
with one thousand two hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
And Mewdaka the householder heard : ' The Blessed 
One, they say, has gone on to Anguttarapa with 
(&c, down to 1) Bhikkhus.' And Me«afaka the house- 
holder gave command to his slaves and servants : 
* Load then, my men, a quantity of salt and oil, and 
rice, and hard food, and come : and let one thousand 
two hundred and fifty cow-keepers come with one 
thousand two hundred and fifty cows. Wherever 
we find the Blessed One there will we supply him 
with fresh milk.' 

18. And Mendaka. the householder came up with 
the Blessed One in a desert place on the way. 
And Mewdaka the householder went up to the 
place where the Blessed One was : and when he had 
come he stood on one side. And so standing, 
Me»<&ka the householder said to the Blessed One : 
'May the Blessed One consent to take his meal 
(&c, as usual, down to :) ' The time has come, and 
the meal is ready.' 

19. And the Blessed One early in the morning (&c, 
down to :) sat down on the seat prepared for him. 

Then Mendaka. the householder gave command 
to those thousand two hundred and fifty cow- 
keepers : ' Take then, my men, each of you a cow, 
and wait each of you upon a Bhikkhu, and provide 
him with fresh milk.' 

And Mendaka. the householder waited upon the 
Bhikkhu-sawgha with the Buddha at their head 
with his own hand, and satisfied them with sweet 
food, hard and soft, and with fresh milk. 
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The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, would not take 
the milk: 

' Take it, Bhikkhus, and drink it' 

20. And Mendaka the householder, when he had 
waited with his own hand upon the Bhikkhu-sawgha 
with the Buddha at their head, and had satisfied 
them with sweet food, hard and soft, and with fresh 
milk; and when the Blessed One had finished his 
meal, and had washed his hands and his bowl, took 
his seat on one side. 

And, so sitting, Me«daka the householder said to 
the Blessed One : ' There are desert ways, Lord, 
waterless and foodless, where it is not easy to 
travel without supplies for the journey. It would 
be well if the Blessed One were to allow the Bhik- 
khus to take supplies with them.' 

Then the Blessed One gladdened (&c, as usual, 
down to :) rose from his seat, and went away. 

21. And the Blessed One, in that connection, 
and on that account, after having delivered a reli- 
gious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus : 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the five products of 
the cow ; — milk, curds, ghee, buttermilk, and butter. 
There are, O Bhikkhus, desert ways, waterless and 
foodless, where it is not easy to travel without 
supplies for the journey. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
to provide yourselves with supplies for a journey ; — 
rice for him who wants rice, beans for him who 
wants beans \ salt for him who wants salt, molasses 
for him who wants molasses, oil for him who wants 
oil, ghee for him who wants ghee. There are, O 
Bhikkhus, faithful and converted men who deposit 

1 Two kinds of beans are mentioned, mugga and masa. 
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gold with a kappiya-karaka 1 , saying, "Provide 
whatever is allowable for this Bhikkhu." I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, to accept whatever is allowable. 
But I do not say by that, O Bhikkhus, that you 
may, on any pretext whatsoever, accept or seek for 
gold.* ===========z 

35. 

1. Now the Blessed One proceeded straight on, 
on his alms-pilgrimage, to Apaoa. And Keniya 
the ascetic 2 heard the saying, ' Behold ! the Samawa 
Gotama, who was born in the Sakya clan, and who 
went forth from the Sakya clan (to adopt the reli- 
gious life), has arrived at Apa»a, and is staying at 
Apaoa. Now regarding that venerable Gotama, 
such is the high reputation that has been noised 
abroad that he is said to be a fully-enlightened 
one, blessed and worthy, abounding in wisdom and 
goodness, happy, with knowledge of the worlds, 
unsurpassed, who guides men as a driver curbs a 
bullock, a teacher of gods and men, a blessed 
Buddha. He by himself thoroughly understands, 
and sees, as it were face to face, this universe, the 
world with its Devas, and with its'Brahmas, and 
with its Maras, and all creatures, Samaras and 
Brahmaoas, gods and men: and he then makes 
his knowledge known to others. The truth doth 
he make known, both in the spirit and in the letter: 

1 See above, chap. 17. 8. 

* In Pali G a/ila ; that is, ' one with long matted hair.' See our 
note on Mahivagga 1, 15, 1; and compare also Dfpavamsa I, 38 ; 
G&taka. I, 15, 84; Dhammapada, v. 141, and the passages quoted 
by Professor Oldenberg in his edition of the JSTullavagga, p. 350, 
and by Dr. Rhys Davids in his ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 185. 

[17] K 
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lovely in its origin, lovely in its progress, lovely in 
its consummation. The higher life doth he pro- 
claim, in all its purity and all its perfectness. 
Blessed is the sight of Arahats like that 1 !' And 
Keniya the ascetic thought : ' What now should 
I have taken 8 to the Sama#a Gotama.' 

2. And Keniya the ascetic thought : ' They who 
are the ancient /?*shis of the Brahmans, the authors 
of the sacred verses, the utterers of the sacred 
verses, whose ancient form of words, so uttered 
chaunted or composed, the Brahmans of to-day 
chaunt over again and repeat, intoning or reciting 
exactly as had been intoned or recited — to wit, 
A//>£aka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Yama- 
taggi, Angirasa, Bharadva^a, Vase/Afca, and 
Bhagu 3 — they were abstainers from food at night, 
and abstainers from food at the wrong time, yet 
they used to receive such things as drinks. (3.) Now 
the Samawa Gotama is also an abstainer from food 

1 This is a stock phrase. Compare above VI, 34, 11, and the 
Teviggu Sutta I, 7, 46, and the passages quoted on the last by 
Rh. D., 'Buddhist Suttas,'p. 287. 

* That is, as a present, the usual tribute of respect. 

* The names of these -ffj'shis, and the above phrases from ' They 
who' &c. downwards, recur several times in the Tevi^ya Sutta. 
See Rh. D., ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 172, &c. Most of these names 
are easily to be identified, being in Sanskrit Vamadeva, Vifva- 
mitra, Gamadagni (who is only mentioned in this list in refer- 
ence to Rig-veda III, 62, quoted from below. See also 01denberg*s 
note to Sahkhayana's Gr/hya-sutra IV, 10 in Indische Studien XV, 
153), Angirasa, Bharadvi^a, Vasish/Aa, Kajyapa, and 
Bhrigu. The only doubtful names are Vamaka and A/ztfaka. 
The latter must be Ash/aka, mentioned as the author of Rig-veda 
X, 104, unless it be supposed to be a corrupt reading under which 
some representation of Atri may lurk. Vamaka is the only unin- 
telligible form, for it would be difficult to see how that word could 
come to stand for the Vamra to whom Rig-veda X, 99 is ascribed. 
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at night, an abstainer from food at the wrong time 1 . 
It will be worthy of him too to receive such things 
as drinks. And when he had had a quantity of 
drinkables made ready he had them carried on pin- 
goes and went up to the place where the Blessed 
One was. And when he had come there, he 
greeted him; and after exchanging with him the 
greetings of friendship and civility, he stood by 
on one side. And so standing Keniya the ascetic 
spake thus to the Blessed One : 

' May the Blessed One accept at my hands these 
drinkables.' 

'Very good then, Keniya; give them to the 
Bhikkhus.' 

The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, would not 
receive them. 

' Receive them, O Bhikkhus, and make use of them.' 

4. Then Keniya the ascetic having, with his own 
hand, satisfied the Bhikkhu-sawgha with the Buddha 
at their head with many drinkables until they re- 
fused any more, took his seat, when the Blessed 
One had washed his hands, and had laid aside the 
bowl, on one side. And when he was so seated the 
Blessed One taught and incited and aroused and 
gladdened Keniya the ascetic with religious dis- 
course : and Keniya the ascetic, when he had been 
taught and incited and aroused and gladdened by 
the Blessed One with religious discourse, spake 
thus to the Blessed One: 

'May the venerable Gotama grant to me the 
privilege of providing the to-morrow's meal for 
him, together with the company of the Bhikkhus.' 

1 See the eighth section of the A'ftla-sila. 
K 2 
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5. 'Great, O Keniya, is the company of the 
Bhikkhus. Two hundred and fifty are the Bhik- 
khus in number. And thou art greatly devoted to 
the Brahmans.' 

Yet a second time spake Keniya the ascetic to 
the Blessed One thus : 

'What though the company of the Bhikkhus, O 
Gotama, be great; and though two hundred and 
fifty be the number of the Bhikkhus. May the 
venerable Gotama grant to me the privilege of 
providing the to-morrow's meal for him, together 
with the company of the Bhikkhus.' 

' Great, O Keniya (&c, as before).' 

Yet a third time spake Keniya the ascetic to the 
venerable Gotama thus : 

' What though the company of the Bhikkhus (&c, 
as before).' 

Then the Blessed One granted, by remaining 
silent, his consent And when Keniya the ascetic 
perceived that the Blessed One had granted his con- 
sent, he arose from his seat, and departed thence. 

6. Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and 
in that connection, after he had delivered a religious 
discourse, addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, eight kinds of drink- 
able things: mango-syrup, and jambu-syrup, and 
plantain-syrup 1 , and mo^a-syrup, and honey, and 

1 So Buddhaghosa ; but it may also be cocoa-nut or cinnamon, 
according to Bohtlingk-Roth sub voce. Buddhaghosa's words are 
iToia-pinan ti a//Aika-kadali-phalehi kata-panam; and he ex- 
plains mo£a by ana/Mikehi kadali-phalehi kata-panam. As kadali 
is the ordinary plantain or banana, which has no seeds, the mean- 
ing of the difference he makes between the two kinds is not clear. 
The expression eka/Mithalapakka, at Gataka I, 70, evidently 
rests on the same meaning of the word aJlAi, which there also 
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grape-juice, and syrup made from the edible root 
of the water-lily 1 , and pharusaka*-syrup. I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, the juice of all fruits, except the 
juice prepared from corn 8 . I allow you, O Bhik- 
khus, drinks prepared from all leaves, except drinks 
prepared from potherbs*. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
drinks prepared from all flowers, except liquorice- 
juice*. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of the 
juice of the sugar cane.' 

7. And Keniya the ascetic, at the end of the 
night, had sweet food, both hard and soft, made 
ready at his hermitage : and he had the time 
announced to the Blessed One, saying, ' It is time, 
O Gotama, and the meal is ready.' 

And the Blessed One, having put on his under 
robes early in the morning, went, duly bowled and 
robed, to the place where the hermitage of Keniya 
the ascetic was. And when he had arrived there, 
he sat down on the seat spread out for him, and 
with him the company of the Bhikkhus. Then 

cannot be, as usual, seed ; for there is no such thing as a palmyra 
fruit with one seed. See Rh. D.'s note on p. 94 of the ' Buddhist 
Birth Stories.' 

1 In the text read saluka. 

1 This is the Grewia Asiatica of Linnaeus. See Bdhtlingk- 
Roth under parusaka. 

* Toddy and arrack are so prepared. The use of toddy was 
one of the famous Ten Points of the heretics at the Council of 
Vesali. See below, ATullavagga XII, 1, n. Buddhaghosa explains 
this as 'drink made from any one of the seven kinds of corn;' 
where the seven kinds referred to must be those mentioned in the 
Abhidhana-ppadipika, verses 450, 451. 

' Z>aka = sika. Compare our note below on VI, 36, 8, and 
Gataka, ed. Fausbdll, I, 308. 

• Madhuka-puppha-rasa«; Madhuka is the Bassia Latifolia 
of Linnaeus. 
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Keniya the ascetic, with his own hand, offered to 
the company of the Bhikkhus with the Buddha at 
their head, and satisfied them with the sweet food, 
both hard and soft. And when the Blessed One 
had finished his meal and had washed his hands and 
his bowl, he (Keniya) took his seat on one side. 

8. And when he was so seated the Blessed One 
pronounced the benediction on Keniya the ascetic 
in these verses : 

' Of the offerings 1 the fire sacrifice is the chief, of 
sacred verses the chief is the Savitthi 2 ; 

'Among men the king is chief, and of waters 
the ocean, 

' Of constellations the moon is chief, and of heat- 
givers the sun, 

' But of them, the conquering ones, who long after 
good, the Sa/wgha, verily, is chief.' 

And when the Blessed One had, in these verses, 
pronounced the benediction 3 on Keniya the ascetic, 
he rose from his seat, and departed thence*. 



36. 

i. Now when the Blessed One had stayed at 
Apa«a as long as he thought fit, he went on, on 
his pilgrimage, to Kusinari, with a great company 

1 YanftS. Compare above, I, 22, 4, and our note there (p. 138). 

* This is of course the well-known verse Rig-veda III, 62, 10. 
The argumentum ad hominem here is a fresh confirmation of the 
view already expressed above in our note on 1, 15, 1, that by the 
(Tatilas are to be understood the orthodox Brahman ascetics. 

' Compare the Book of the Great Decease I, 31, and Gataka 
I, 119. 

* §§ 1, 8 recur in the Sela Sutta (Sutta Nipita, III, 7, 21, 22), 
where they stand in a much more appropriate context. 
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of Bhikkhus, with two hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
And the Mallas of Kusinara heard, saying, 'The 
Blessed One, they say, is coming to Kusinara with 
a great company of Bhikkhus, with two hundred 
and fifty Bhikkhus.' And they established a com- 
pact to the effect that whosoever went not forth to 
welcome the Blessed One, should pay a fine of five 
hundred (pieces *). 

Now at that time there was a certain Malla, by 
name Rq^a, who was a friend of the venerable 
Ananda's. And the Blessed One* continuing in due 
course his pilgrimage, arrived at Kusinara. 

2. Then the Mallas of Kusinara went forth to 
welcome the Blessed One. And Rq^u the Malla, 
having gone forth to welcome the Blessed One, 
went on to the place where the venerable Ananda 
was : and when he had come there, he saluted the 
venerable Ananda, and stood by on one side. And 
to him, so standing, the venerable Ananda spake 
thus : 

' This is most excellent of thee, friend Ro^a, that 
thou hast come forth to welcome the Blessed One !' 

' It is not I, O Ananda, who am much moved 2 by 
the Buddha, or the Dhamma, or the Sawgha. But 
by the clansmen a compact was made to the effect 
that whosoever went not forth to welcome the 
Blessed One should pay a fine of five hundred 
(pieces). So that it was through fear of being fined 

1 That is, the square kah£p4«as of copper or bronze, figured in 
the Barhut bas-reliefs, and mentioned in the Dhammapada. See 
Rh. D.'s 'Ancient Coins and Measures,' p. 4, § 5. 

* Bahukato ; only found in this passage. Buddhaghosa says, 
N&ham bhante Ananda bahukato ti n&ham Buddh&di-gata- 
pasida-bahum&nena idhagato ti dassetf ti. Here Buddha di 
means the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Samgha. 
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by my clansmen that even I went forth to welcome 
the Blessed One.' 

Then the venerable Ananda was filled with sorrow, 
thinking, ' How can Rq§a. the Malla speak thus ?' 

3. And the venerable Ananda went up to the 
place where the Blessed One was : and when he 
had come there, he saluted the Blessed One, and 
took his seat on one side, and so sitting the 
venerable Ananda spake to the Blessed One thus : 

'This Rqja the Malla, Lord, is a very dis- 
tinguished and well-known person. Great would 
be the efficacy 1 of the adherence given by well- 
known persons like him to this doctrine and disci- 
pline. May the Blessed One be pleased so to act, 
that Rqja the Malla shall become devoted to this 
doctrine and discipline.' 

' Now that, Ananda, is not a hard thing for the 
Tathigata — so to act that Rqfa the Malla should 
become devoted to this doctrine and discipline.' 

4. Then the Blessed One suffused Ro^a the 
Malla with the feeling of his love 2 , and rising from 
his seat he entered into his dwelling-place. And 
Rqfa the Malla, overcome by the Blessed One by 
the sense of his love, just as a young calf follows 
the kine, so did he go on from dwelling-place to 
dwelling-place, and from apartment to apartment, 
asking the Bhikkhus : 

'Where then, Sirs, is that Blessed One dwelling 
now, the Arahat Buddha ? For we desire to visit that 
Blessed One, the Arahat Buddha.' 

* Mahiddhiyo, where, as so often elsewhere, Iddhi has no 
supernatural connotation. Compare the passages quoted above in 
our note on 1, 15, 2. 

* Compare Rh. D,,' Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. us. 
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' This, friend, is his dwelling-place, the door of 
-which is shut. Go up therefore quietly, and with- 
out crossing the threshold, enter into the verandah, 
and knock at the cross-bar. The Blessed One will 
open the door to thee.' 

5. So Rog-a the Malla did so, and the Blessed 
One opened the door. And Ro^a the Malla 
entered into the dwelling-place, and saluted the 
Blessed One and took his seat on one side. And 
to Rqfa the Malla sitting there the Blessed One 
preached in due course : that is to say, he talked 
to him of giving ; of moral conduct ; of heaven ; 
of the danger of vanity, of the corruption of lusts ; 
and of the advantages of renunciation. When the 
Blessed One saw that the mind of Ro^a the Malla 
was prepared, impressible, free from obstacles to 
understanding the truth, elated, and believing, then 
he preached that which is the principal doctrine of 
the Buddhas, namely, Suffering, the Cause of suf- 
fering, the Cessation of suffering, and the Path. And 
just as a clean cloth, free from black specks, properly 
takes the dye, thus did Ro^a the Malla, even while 
sitting there, obtain the pure and spotless eye of 
the truth (that is, the knowledge that), ' Whatsoever 
is subject to the condition of beginning, that is 
subject also to the condition of cessation.' And 
Ro£a the Malla, having seen the truth, having 
mastered the truth, having understood the truth, 
having penetrated the truth, having overcome un- 
certainty, having dispelled all doubts, having gained 
full knowledge, dependent on no one else for 
knowledge of the doctrine of the Teacher, thus 
spake to the Blessed One: 

'May the venerable one be pleased, Lord, to 
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receive from me alone, and not from others, the 
requisites of the Order : that is to say, robes, and 
food, and dwelling-places, and medicine for the use 
of the sick.' 

'Whosoever, Ro^a, with the knowledge of a 
disciple, and with the insight of a disciple 1 , has 
perceived the Truth, even as thou hast, they also 
will think, " Oh ! that the venerable ones would be 
pleased to receive from me alone, and not from 
others, the requisites of the order." Therefore, Ro^a, 
they shall receive them from you, indeed, but also 
from others.' 

6. Now at that time a certain succession had 
been fixed, in which the inhabitants of Kusinara 
should each in succession provide food for the 
Sawgha. And it occurred to Ro^a the Malla, who 
had not received a place in the succession, thus: 
' What if I were to inspect the Sa*#gha's storehouse, 
and provide whatever I found wanting in the store- 
house ?' And on inspecting the storehouse, he 
found there no potherbs, and no meal 2 . 

Then Rq^a the Malla went up to the place where 
the venerable Ananda was, and when he had come 
there, he spake to the venerable Ananda thus : 

' It occurred to me (&c, as before, down to :) and 
no meal. If, Ananda, I were to provide potherbs 
and meal, would the Blessed One accept them at 
my hands ?' 

7. The venerable Ananda told this thing to the 
Blessed One. 

1 Sekhena, as opposed to asekhena. That is, with the know- 
ledge of one who is not himself an Arahat. See our note on MahS- 
vagga I, 7, 13. 

* See the note at the end of § 8. 
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'Very good, then, Ananda. Let him provide them.' 
'Very good, then, Ro^a. Provide them accordingly.' 
Then Rqfa the Malla at the end of the night, 
after he had had a quantity of potherbs and meal 
made ready, offered them to the Blessed One, 
saying, ' May the Blessed One accept at my hands 
the potherbs and the meal.' 

'Very good, then, Ro^a. Present them to the 
Bhikkhus.' 

The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, did not accept 
them. 

'Accept them.O Bhikkhus, and make use of them.' 
8. Then Rq^a the Malla, with his own hand, 
offered to the company of the Bhikkhus with the 
Buddha at their head, and satisfied them with the 
potherbs and the meal. And when the Blessed 
One had finished his meal, and had cleansed his 
hands and the bowl, he (Rqfa) took his seat on one 
side. And when he was so seated the Blessed One 
taught, and incited, and conversed, and gladdened 
Rq^a the Malla with religious discourse. And 
Ro^a the Malla, when he had been taught, &c, rose 
from his seat and departed thence. 

And the Blessed One, on that occasion, and in 
that connection, when he had delivered a religious 
discourse, addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, all kinds of potherbs \ 
and all kinds of meal V 



1 Sabba»i £a /akan (sic) ti sappi-adihi pakkaw va apakkam 
va yaw ki«& /akaw (B.) 

* Pi/Ma-khadaniyan ti pi/Maraayaw khadaniyam (B.) 
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87. 

1. Now the Blessed One, when he had stayed at 
Kusinara as long as he thought fit, went on, on his 
pilgrimage to Atuma, with a great company of the 
Bhikkhus, with two hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
And at that time there was dwelling at Atuma a 
certain man, who had entered the Order in his 
old age, and who had previously been a barber 1 . 
He had two sons, handsome 3 , skilled in discourse 8 , 
able, fully educated in all the arts which belonged 
to the barbers' craft handed down to them by their 
teachers *. 

2. Now this dotard* heard the news: 'The 
Blessed One, they say, is coming to Atuma with 

1 This man is identified by the tradition with the Subhadda men- 
tioned in the accounts of the Great Decease, and of the First 
Council. See Rh. D.'s note on MahS-parinibb&na Sutta VI, 40. 

2 Buddhaghosa understands this word, which he reads differently, 
as meaning 'sweet-voiced.' Maw^uka (sic) ti madhura-va£an<L 
We follow the ordinary meaning of maJl^u. 

* Here again Buddhaghosa gives a technical meaning to the 
word, unsupported by the derivation. He says, Pa/ibh£neyyak£ 
ti sake sippe pa/ibhSna-sampanna. This agrees with Childers's ren- 
dering (sub voce) of ffitaka I, 60 ; but compare Sigilovida Sutta, 
ed. Grimblot, p. 309. 

* On the idiomatic phrase sakam ££ariyakam, compare MahS- 
parinibbina Sutta III, 7, 8 (text ed. Childers, pp. 24 and following). 

6 Literally, ' this man who had gone forth (from the household 
state into the homeless life of the Order) in his old age.' But it is 
impossible to repeat this long phrase throughout the narrative as 
is done in the Pali, where the meaning of the phrase is expressed 
by one compound. As the Pali word vuddha-pabba^ito con- 
notes contempt, and even censure (men entering the Order in their 
old age being often represented as incapable of appreciating even 
the simplest principles of the * doctrine and discipline '), the use of the 
word 'dotard' in our translation seems to retain the spirit of the Pali 
epithet, while avoiding the inconvenient length of a literal version. 
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a great company of the Bhikkhus, with two hundred 
and fifty Bhikkhus.' Then that dotard spake thus 
to his sons : ' They say the Blessed One is coming, 
my children 1 , to Atuma. with a great company of 
Bhikkhus, with two hundred and fifty Bhikkhus. 
Go, therefore, my children, and taking your 
barbers' lad* with you, collect in quart pots from 
house to house, salt, and oil, and rice, and meal. 
And we will prepare congey for the Blessed One 
when he has arrived.' 

3. Very good, Father, said they, and (did so). 
And when people saw those young men, of pleasing 
appearance, and skilful in discourse, so acting, then 
even those who were not willing to be led into join- 
ing in the act were led to join in it ; and being so led, 
they gave abundantly. So the young men collected 
a great quantity of salt, and oil, and rice, and meal. 

4. And the Blessed One in due course arrived 
in his journey at Atuma ; and there at Atuma the 
Blessed One stayed at the Threshing-floor. And 
that dotard, when the night was far spent, had much 
congey made ready, and offered it to the Blessed 
One, saying, 'May the Blessed One accept the 
congey at my hands.' 

Now the Tath&gatas sometimes ask about what 
they know ; sometimes they do not ask about what 
they know. They understand the right time when 
to ask, and they understand the right time when 
not to ask. The Tathagatas put questions full of 

1 T£ta, not tM. It will be seen that Childers is wrong in sup- 
posing that the plural form is always used when more than one 
person is addressed. 

1 Khura-bha»</am; not 'shaving materials;' compare hatthi- 
bhawrfb and assa-bha/itfo at Mahayagga 1, 61, and below, § 5. 
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sense, not void of sense : to what is void of sense, 
the bridge is pulled down for the Tathagatas. For 
two purposes the blessed Buddhas put questions to 
the Bhikkhus — when they intend to preach the Truth, 
and when they intend to institute a rule of conduct to 
their disciples \ And the Blessed One spake thus to 
that dotard, 'Whence, O Bhikkhu, is this congey ?' 

Then that dotard informed the Blessed One of 
the whole matter. 

5. The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, 
'This is improper, O foolish one, not according 
to rule, unsuitable, unworthy of a Sama»a, un- 
becoming, and ought not to be done. How can 
you, O foolish one, having gone forth (from the 
world into the Order), instigate others to do what 
is unlawful. This will not conduce, O foolish one, 
to the conversion of the unconverted.' 

And when he had rebuked him, and had delivered 
a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said: 'One who has gone forth ought not, O 
Bhikkhus, to instigate others to an unlawful act 2 . 
Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukka/a. And 
one, O Bhikkhus, who has formerly been a barber 
' is not to keep a barber's boy. Whosoever does so, 
is guilty of a dukka/a.' 



38. 

1. And when the Blessed One had tarried at 
Atuma as long as he thought fit, he went on his 

1 See Mahivagga I, 31, 5. 

3 Unlawful, because one Bhikkhu may not beg for others, and it 
is unlawful for those others to accept things thus procured. 
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journey towards Savatthi. And in due course, 
journeying straight on, he arrived at Savatthi, and 
there, at Sivatthi, the Blessed One stayed in the 
Arama of Anatha-pi»afika. 

Now at that time there was in Savatthi great 
abundance of solid food in the shape of fruits. And 
the question arose among the Bhikkhus, ' Has, now, 
the Blessed One permitted the use of fruits as solid 
food, or has he not ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow -you, O Bhikkhus, all solid food in the 
shape of fruits.' 



39. 

1 . Now at that time, seedlings belonging to the 
Sawgha grew upon private ground, and seedlings 
belonging to private persons grew upon ground 
which was the property of the Sawzgha. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Of seedlings belonging to the Sawgha, grown 
upon private ground, half the produce, O Bhikkhus, 
you may have, when you have given a part to the 
private owner. Of seedlings belonging to a private 
person, grown upon ground the property of the 
Sa#*gha, you may have the use, when you have 
given a part to the private owner 1 .' 



40. 
1. Now at that time there used to arise among 
the Bhikkhus a fear lest they should offend in 

1 Buddhaghosa explains the ' part'(bbigam) as the twelfth part, 
which, he says, is in accordance with the ancient custom of India. 
Used absolutely, as in this passage, bhdga usually means ' half.' 
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some particular or other, they thinking, ' Has this 
been permitted by the Blessed One, or has it not ?' 
They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

* Whatsoever, O Bhikkhus, has not been disallowed 
by me in the words, " This beseems you not," then, 
if that thing is in accord with what is unlawful, and 
is contrary to what is lawful, that is not lawful. 
Whatsoever has not been disallowed by me with 
the words, " This beseems you not," then, if that 
thing is in accord with what is lawful, and is contrary 
to what is unlawful, that is lawful. ' 

'And whatsoever, O Bhikkhus, has not been 
allowed by me with the words, " This beseems you," 
then, if that thing is in accord with what is lawful, 
and is contrary to what is unlawful, that is not 
lawful. Whatsoever has not been allowed by me 
with the words, " This beseems you," then, if that 
thing is in accord with what is lawful, and is contrary 
to what is unlawful, that is lawful V 

2. Then the Bhikkhus thought : ' Is food that 
may be eaten till the first watch of the night * law- 
ful, or not, when mixed with food that ought to be 
eaten before noon on the same day ? Is food that 
may be eaten at any time within seven days 8 lawful, 
or not, when mixed with food that ought to be 
eaten before noon on the same day ? Is food that 
may be eaten at any time during life* lawful, or 
not, when mixed with food that ought to be eaten 

1 The formal expressions referred to in these two paragraphs 
are precisely the expressions to which, in the Book of the Great 
Decease VI, 40, and in the -ATullavagga XI, 1, 1, Subhadda is stated 
to have taken such serious objection. 

* This refers to certain medicines ; see Mahfivagga VI, 1, 5. 

* This also refers to certain medicines ; see the 23rd Nissaggira. 

* What this refers to is unknown to us. 
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before noon on the same day? Is food that may 
be eaten at any time within seven days lawful, or 
not, when mixed with food that may be eaten at 
any time during life ? Is food that may be eaten 
at any time during life lawful, or not, when mixed 
with food that may be eaten at any time within 
seven days ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

3. ' Food that may be eaten up to the first watch 
of the night, or food that may be eaten at any time 
within seven days, or food that may be eaten at any 
time during life, is lawful, O Bhikkhus, when mixed 
with food that ought to be eaten before noon on 
the same day, up till noon-time, and it is not lawful 
after noon-time. Food that may be eaten at any 
time within seven days, or food that may be eaten 
at any time during life, is lawful, O Bhikkhus, — when 
it has been mixed with food that may be eaten up 
to the first watch of the night, — up till the first watch 
of the night, and is not lawful after the first watch of 
the night. Food that may be eaten at any time during 
life, is lawful, O Bhikkhus, — when it has been mixed 
with food that may be eaten at any time within 
seven days, — at any time within seven days, and is 
not lawful beyond seven days 1 .' 



Here ends the sixth Khandhaka on Medicaments. 

1 Buddhaghosa says that this holds good if the two are so mixed 
that the taste (rasu) has become one (sambhinna). If the two 
are not so mixed, then they may be divided, and the part allow- 
able during the longer period may be enjoyed up to the end of 
that period. See I, 20, 9 ; V, 2, 1 ; VI, 16, 3 ; VIII, 1, 24, and the 
notes there. 
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SEVENTH KHANDHAKA. 
(the kathina ceremonies.) 

1. 

1. Now at that time the Blessed One was staying 
at Savatthi, in the Getavana, Anathapwafika's. Grove. 
And at that time about thirty PaMeyyaka Bhikkhus J, 

1 Buddhaghosa says, ' PSMeyya (the Berlin MS. reads PSveyya) 
is the name of a kingdom situated to the west of the Kosala country. 
This passage refers to Bhikkhus who dwelt there. The Bhatta- 
vaggiyaTheras (so the Berlin MS.; query Satta-vaggiya), who 
were brothers of the Kosala king, sons of the same father, are here 
alluded to.' 

But with which of the many kingdoms ' to the west of the Kosala 
country' are we to identify PaV^eyya? The word does not occur 
in the stock list, found in different parts of the Pali Pi/akas, of the 
sixteen Mahi-^anapada' ; that is to say, Ahga, Magadha, K&si, 
Kosala, Va^gi, Malla, JSTetiya, Va/asa, Kuru, Pawiila, MaiAia, 
Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, GandhSra, Kambqg-a. The account of 
the Council at Vesali gives us a hint as to the right answer to the 
above question; for the Thera Sambhuta, who took part in that 
Council, is called a PiVAeyyaka in ATullavagga XII, 2, 7, and is 
also said at Afullavagga XII, 1, 8 to have lived Ahogange 
Pabbate. The position of this hill is further described in the 
Mah&vamsa as being on the upper Ganges — uddhagang&ya .... 
Ahogahgamhi pabbate (p. 39, ed. Tumour). Then again in A'ulla- 
vagga XII, 1, 7 the Thera Yasa, when wishing to put himself in 
communication with the Bhikkhus in PaTieyya and in other places, 
goes to Kosambt as the most convenient meeting-place for Bhik- 
khus coming from the East The other places mentioned in that 
passage in juxta-position with PaTfteyya would seem to show that 
PaMeyya, with P&4ina, Avanti, and Dakkhinipatha, is one of the prin- 
cipal divisions into which India, as then known, was divided ; and 
that it includes most, if not all, of the great westerly kingdoms of 
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who were all dwellers in the forest, all living on 
alms, all dressed in rags from the dust heap, all 
having only three robes each, when they were on 
the way to Savatthi to visit the Blessed One, at 
the time when the period for entering upon Vassa 
was at hand, were unable to reach Savatthi in time 
to spend the Vassa there, and stayed at Saketa on 
the way for the Vassa. And they spent the period 
of Vassa in discomfort, thinking, ' Our Blessed One 
is staying near us, six leagues from here, and we 
are not able to visit the Blessed One.' 

And when, after three months, those Bhikkhus 
had completed their Vassa residence, and had held 
their Pa vara » a, they went on to the place where 
the Blessed One was, at Savatthi, in the Cetavana, 
Anathapi«dfika's Grove, while the rain was falling, 
and the waters were gathering 1 , and the swamps 
were forming, and their robes were all drenched, 
and they were weary. And when they had arrived, 
they saluted the Blessed One, and took their seats 
on one side. 

2. Now it is the custom of the blessed Buddhas 
to greet kindly Bhikkhus who have just arrived. 
And the Blessed One said to those Bhikkhus * : 

' Do things go well with you, O Bhikkhus ? Do 

Kuru, Paii&Lla, &c, which are the last eight of the sixteen king- 
doms in the stock list above referred to. Probably the literal 
meaning of PiMeyya is ' western ' (Sans, pratyani). In the Sutta- 
vibhanga (Pilittiya 34) merchants are mentioned who are travelling 
from R&^agaha to the Pa/iyaloka, which must mean ' the western 
country,' just as Pa/iyarama (Dfpav. 17, 11) means 'the western 
Arama.' 

1 Udaka-samgahe 'ti udakena sawgahite gha/ite sajnsaJlhe thale 
Aa. ninne kz. ekodakibhute 'ti attho (B.). 

* Compare IV, 1, 8, and foil. 

L 2 
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you get enough to support yourselves with ? Have 
you kept Vassa well, in unity, and in concord, and 
without quarrel, and have you not suffered from 
want of food ?' 

' Things go well with us, Lord ; we get enough to 
support ourselves with, Lord; we have kept Vassa, 
Lord, in unity, and in concord, and without quarrel, 
and have not suffered from want of food. When 
we were on our way, Lord, about thirty Pi/^eyyaka 
Bhikkhus, to Savatthi to visit the Blessed One, we 
were unable to reach Savatthi in time (&c, as in 
§ 1, down to :). And when, after three months, Lord, 
we had completed our Vassa residence, and had held 
our Pavira«a, we have made our way, while the 
rain was falling, and the waters were gathering, and 
the swamps were forming ; and our robes were all 
drenched ; and we have become weary.' 

3. Then the Blessed One in that connection, 
having delivered a religious discourse, addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said * : 



1 As has been remarked in a previous note (to the first Nissaggiya 
P&Httiya Rule) some of the details of these Ka/iina ordinances are 
at present difficult to understand. But the general meaning of 
them is already clear. Immediately after the PavSrawi, the cere- 
mony by which the Vassa residence is closed, there follows a 
distribution of the robes belonging to the local Samgha, (that is, 
the portion of the Order dwelling within one boundary,) to the 
particular Bhikkhus composing the Samgha. This distribution 
commences with the ka/Ain-atthara, atthslra, 'spreading out,' 
not being used here literally for spreading out on the ground or 
otherwise, but in a secondary, juristic sense. And the act per- 
formed receives the technical name atthara by a process of putting 
a part for the whole, the spreading out in the sun (see our note, 
p. 18) for the whole ceremony. We translate the term according 
to the context, sometimes by ' spreading out,' sometimes by ' cere- 
mony,' sometimes by ' dedication.' 
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' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that the Ka/v&ina 
ceremony shall be performed by Bhikkhus when 

The KaMina, literally ' hard,' is the stock of cotton cloth provided 
by the faithful to be made up into robes for the use of the Sawgha 
during the ensuing year. The whole of this cotton cloth must be 
dyed, sewn together, and made into robes, and then formally 
declared to be (not only common property, Sawghika, but) avail- 
able for immediate distribution — all on one and the same day. 
The object of this was that the Sawgha, or at least a quorum of 
the Sawigha, being able to be present throughout, there would be 
less chance of any mistake by which what was intended equally for 
all might come to be unequally divided among a few. All the 
Brethren who have kept their Vassa within the limits of the district 
within which the particular Samgha lives (and therefore technically 
called an avasa, 'residence'), and who have taken part in the 
Pavarawd, are entitled to share in the distribution. 

(Buddhaghosa says, 'Ettha kathinatthara/n ke labhanti ke na 
labhanti. Ga«avasena tava pa£Mima-ko/iyd pan£a gani (for at 
least five must be present to make a Pavarana legal, Mahavagga 
IX, 4, 1) . . . . vu//Aavassavasena purimikaya vassaw upagantvd 
paMama-pavaranaya pavaritd labhanti.') 

There can of course be no kaMin-atthara if there is no 
ka/Aina; and, under certain restrictions laid down in the Nissag- 
giya Pdftttiya Rules, laymen were allowed to give robes for the 
special use of a particular Bhikkhu. If, however, a layman was 
desirous of giving the much more meritorious gift of a Ka/Aina to 
the whole community, then he is to present the cloth in the early 
morning to a properly constituted meeting of the Sawgha, and the 
Ka/^ina ceremony has to be gone through. All the Brethren 
living within the boundary have to be present, and to take part in 
the work of making the cotton cloth up into robes ; and if there is 
any danger of the work not being concluded before the day is 
over, even the most senior Bhikkhus, or the most revered for 
their learning or insight, must lend a hand. Then follows the 
distribution so far only as is set forth in the next section (§ 4) and 
in the note to it. 

Now it would often happen that, at the end of the rainy season 
of Vassa, the last year's robes of some of the Bhikkhus would be 
worn out. And yet no laymen would come forward to give a 
Ka/Aina until some time after the Vassa residence had closed. But 
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they have completed their Vassa. And five things 
are allowable to you, O Bhikkhus, after the KaMina 
ceremony has been held — going for alms to the 
houses of people who have not invited you \ going 

if any one did offer a Ka/Aina, and the ceremony was duly per- 
formed, then each Bhikkhu had a right to supply his actual needs 
from the robes made out of the Ka/ftina. He need not do so at 
once. His want might not be pressing, or might not even arise 
till afterwards. During such an interval the five privileges (Ani- 
sawisi) mentioned in this section (§ 3) are accorded to the Bhikkhus, 
though they would be against the rules in force during the rest of 
the year. 

But if the Bhikkhu kept on postponing his choice would the 
privileges accorded by this section hold good even during the 
whole year? Could the Bhikkhu, by his mere abstention, thus 
bring about a practical abrogation of the general rules? Not so, 
for the five privileges are in their turn suspended by any one of the 
eight things mentioned below in § 7. 

We may add that at the present time in Burma and Ceylon, the 
robes for the Bhikkhus are usually provided in accordance with 
the rules regulating gifts to particular Bhikkhus. But the gift of 
a KaMina is still by no means uncommon. See Spence Hardy's 
' Eastern Monachism,' pp. 1 2 1 and foil. There is probably, however, 
very seldom any necessity for the Bhikkhus to avail themselves of 
any of the five privileges, except the last. 

1 This privilege is one of the exceptions allowed, in the P4ti- 
mokkha, to the 46th Pa^ittiya. Bhikkhus were allowed, as a general 
rule, to pass through a village, with their alms-bowls in their hands, 
in order to give any disciple who wished to do so the opportunity 
of giving them food. (To describe this procedure by our word 
• begging,' as is so often done, is, to say the least, misleading.) 
The 46th Pa&ttiya lays down, in certain circumstances, a restric- 
tion on this general rule. The present section removes that 
restriction during the period of Ka/Ain-atthira; in order, according 
to Buddhaghosa (see the note on PSi. 46), to prevent the stock of 
robes falling short. That is, apparently,, with the hope that a freer 
intercourse than usual between Bhikkhus and laity might lead to 
a gift of a Ka/£ina when it was urgently required. 

Here Buddhaghosa says simply, * An4manta-£aro 'ti y&va ka/S4i- 
nam na uddhariyati tiva andmantetvaV Amanteti must be equal to 
SpuMAati. Compare Bohtlingk-Roth under amantrawa. 
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for alms without wearing the usual set of three 
robes \ going for alms in a body of four or more 2 , 
possessing as many robes as are wanted 8 , and what- 
ever number of robes shall have come to hand, that 
shall belong to them (that is, to the Bhikkhus 
entitled, by residence and otherwise, to share in the 
distribution *). 

'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is the KatfAina to be 
dedicated. 

4. ' Let a learned, competent Bhikkhu proclaim 

1 This privilege is granted as a relaxation of the 2nd Nissaggiya. 
Buddhaghosa says, ' Asamadana-iiaro 'ti ti-Aivaraw asamadaya £ara- 
tam ttvara-vippavlso kappissatiti attho.' Compare Mahivagga VIII, 
23, 3- It will be seen that the wording of the Patimokkha Rule is 
not inconsistent with the rule laid down here. 

1 This is a relaxation of the 32nd Pa^ittiya, and is mentioned in 
that rule. 

* This would seem to be a relaxation of the 1st Pa&ttiya. 
Though it is not referred to there in terms, it is implied in the 
clause by which the operation of the rule is postponed till after the 
Ka/iina has been ' taken up,' i. e. till each Bhikkhu has actually 
received his share, or otherwise lost his claim to it. Till that has 
taken place, a Bhikkhu may use (temporarily, and without actually 
appropriating them) as many robes as he likes. B. says, ' Ydvadat- 
tha-£tvaran ti y&vata £ivarena attho t&vatakam anadhi/Mitaw avi- 
kappitam (compare Sutta-vibhahga Niss. I, 3, 1) kappissatiti attho.' 

* That is, according to Buddhaghosa, either those belonging to 
a Bhikkhu who has died, or those belonging to the Samgha in any 
way. This shows that at the division not only the robes made out 
of the gift of a Ka/Aina were to be included, but whatever robes 
had not been given as intended specially for some one Bhikkhu. 
As to the actual practice now in Ceylon, compare Spence Hardy, 
loc. cit. Buddhaghosa says here : ' Yo ka tattha iivar-uppido 
tattha ka/ftinatthata-simaya mataka-£ivaram v£ hotu samgham 
uddissa dinnam vi samghikena tatr' uppidena abhataw v£ yena 
kenaft akarena yam sawghikaw klvaxam uppa^gati tarn tesam bha- 
vissatiti attho.' The use of the pronoun nesam at the end of the 
rule is awkward, following after vo ; but the meaning as trans- 
lated is not open to doubt. 
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the following watti before the Sawgha : " This 
Ka//&ina-clothhas become the property of the Sawgha. 
If the Sawgha is ready, let the Sawgha hand over 
the Ka/^ina-cloth to such and such a Bhikkhu to 
spread out the Ka/^ina. This is the »atti. Let 
the Sawgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. This Ka/^ina- 
cloth has become the property of the Sa*«gha. The 
Saw/gha hands it over to such and such a Bhikkhu 
to spread out the Ka/vfcina. If the Sawgha approves 
of the handing over of the Ka/^ina to such and 
such a Bhikkhu for spreading it out, let it remain 
silent. The Sawgha approves thereof. Therefore 
does it remain silent. Thus I understand 1 ." 

5. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, has the Ka^ina 
ceremony been duly held; and thus has it not 
been duly held 2 . 

1 This formula is one of those included in the collection entitled 
Kammava£a»z. It appears from Minayeff (Pratimoksha, pp. 75, 
76) that the Bhikkhu so appointed superintends the processes 
of dyeing, sewing, &c. When the new robes are ready for wear, 
he lays aside one of his old robes which has been worn out 
(pa££uddharitv&), and chooses for himself one of the new ones 
(navaw adhi/MahitvS), saying as he does so, ' imiya sawghaTiya 
(or, as the case may be, uttarasangena, antarav£sakena)kaMinaw 
attharSmi.' This speech shows the technical application of the 
verb attharati in this connection. He then points out the remaining 
robes to the Bhikkhus there present, specifying which he thinks fit 
for the elder, and which for the younger members of the Order 
(Theras and Navakas) ; but not assigning further any particular 
robes to particular Bhikkhus. Finally he calls upon the Sajwgha 
for their formal approval of his procedure (compare the closing 
words of §§ 5, 6). But when they have given it, the distribution is 
not at an end. The time has only come when each of the Bhik- 
khus can transmute his claim to an undivided share into the actual 
possession of a divided share. Until he does so, the Ka/ftina 
privileges set out in § 3 are allowed to him. 

3 The formal permission to each Bhikkhu to take his share is 
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' When, O Bhikkhus, has it not been duly held ? ' 
' The KaMina ceremony has not been duly held 
when the stuff has only been marked (for the pur- 
poses of measurement) 1 : when it has only been 
washed : when it has only been calculated (to see 
how many robes it will make) : when it has only been 
cut out : when it has only been pieced together 2 : 
when it has only been sewn in lengths 3 : when 
it has only been marked 4 : when it has only been 
made strong (in the seams) 6 : when it has only 

not completed by any one of the following acts having been per- 
formed. The technical terms of the tailor's craft are, as will be 
seen, by no means easy to follow. 

1 Ullikhita-mattena 'ti dighato ka, puthulato ka pamina- 
gahana-mattena. Pam&iam hi gawhanto tassa tassa padesassa 
sa%ananattham nakhadihi va parM/Medam dassento ullikhati, nala- 
/adisu va ghawsati. Tasma tam pama»a-gaha»a/» ullikhita-mattan 
ti vuiiati (B.). 

* Bandhana-mattena 'ti mogha-suttak-Sropana-mattena (B.). 
Mogha-suttakani, ' false threads,' are threads put in the cloth to 
show where it is to be cut or sewn. See Buddhaghosa on JTulla- 
vaggaV, ii, 3 (p. 317 of H. O.'s edition). Our clause therefore 
means temporarily pieced together as the commencement of the 
tailoring work. 

* Ova//iya (sic) -karawa-mattena'ti mogha-suttakanusarena 
digha-sibbita-mattena (B.). Sewn in lengths along the lines of 
the false threads mentioned in the last note. The word occurs 
also in Mahavagga VIII, 14, 2 ; and in Aullavagga V, 1,2 we are 
told that the A'Aabbaggiya Bhikkhus ova//ika« dharenti. Buddha- 
ghosa says there vigyAita-karanaw ova//ika. 

* By joining on a little piece of cloth. Ka»</usa-kara»a- 
mattena 'ti muddiya-pa//a-bandhana-mattena, says Buddhaghosa. 

* Da/Ai-kara«a-mattena 'ti dve &milikayo (MS. Mmikayo) 
ekato katva sibbita-mattena : athava pa//iama-£imilika gha//etva* 
/Capita hoti, kaMina-sa/akaw tassa ku^Mi-^imilikaw katvS sappita- 
(read sibbita-) mattena 'ti pi attho. Maha-pa^ariyaw pakati- 
/iivarassa upassaya-danena 'ti vuttaw. Kurundiyaw pakatipa/Za- 
/ftvaram dupa//a»j katum ku£A4i-£imilika»» alliyapana-matlena 'ti 
vuttam (B.). On /WmilikS compare MinayefTs 'Pratimoksha,' p. 87. 
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been strengthened by a braid 1 or by a binding 2 
along the back, or by being doubled in parts 8 : 
when it has only been put into the dye * : when 
the decision (by the presiding Bhikkhu, as to which 
robes he will take for himself) has been made (but 
not been carried out 6 ) : when there has been talk 
(about the merit acquired by presenting the Sawgha 
with cloth, and the donor has been induced thereby to 
show his liberality 8 ) : when the gift is only a temporary 
one 7 : when the ceremony has been postponed 8 : 

1 AnuvSta-kara»a-mattena 'ti pi//Ai-anuvata-Sropana-mat- 
tena (B.). Compare VIII, 2 1 , 1 . 

' Paribha«</a-kara«a-mattena 'ti kuAMi-anuvata-aropana- 
mattena (8,). Compare VIII, ai, i. 

* Ova/Meyya (sic) -kara«a-matten& 'ti agantuka-pa//'- 
aropana-mattena : ka/ftina-£ivarato va pa//am gahetva annasmim 
aka/Aina-£ivare pa/Aaropana-mattena (B.). 

4 Kambala-maddana-mattena 'ti ekavaraw yeva ra^ane 
pakkhittena danta-va««ena pa»</u-palasa-va««ena va : safe pana 
sakira va dvikkhattum va rattam (MS. nltfmm) pi saruppaw hoti 
vatfati (BO. 

" Or perhaps, according to some commentators, when it has 
been decided to accept the gift as a Ka/tfina, that is, when it has 
been decided that the cloth is of a suitable kind to make robes out 
of. Buddhaghosa says: Nimitta-katena" 'ti imina dussena 
VaJhiaam attharissamiti evara nimittakatena. Ettakam eva Parivare 
vuttaw. A/Makathasu pana ayam sa/ako sundaro, sakka imina' 
ka/flinam attharitun ti evaw nimittakatam katva laddhena 'ti attho. 
Compare below, § 6, for this and the two following words, the 
meaning of which is very doubtful. 

6 Buddhaghosa: Parikatha-katena 'ti kaMinam nama datum 
vaflati, ka/Aina-dayako bahu-punnan pasavatiti evam parikathaya 
uppaditena. KaMinaw nama ati-ukkaZ/Aaw va//ati: mataram pi 
na vin«apetu»z va//ati : akasato otutna-sadisam eva vatfati. 

7 Buddhaghosa simply says: kukku-katena 'ti tavakalikena. 
The last word mean's ' only for a time, temporary, on loan ;' see 
ffataka I, lai, 393, and ATullavagga X, 16, 1 ; but the explanation 
is not clear. According to the Abhidh£na-ppadipik& kukku is 
a measure of length. 

' Sannidhi-katena'ti ettha duvidho sannidhi ; kara«a-sannidhi 
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when the ceremony has had to be abandoned (because 
it has lasted through the night) * : when the ceremony 
has fallen through (from other causes) 2 : when (in 
the formal choice by the presiding Bhikkhu) the 
upper robes have been left out, or the under robes, 
or the waist-cloths : when any one of the five parts 
of the robe have been omitted in the cutting out 3 : 
when the ceremony has been presided over by more 
than one Bhikkhu*. And even when the Ka/^ina 
ceremony has (otherwise) been normally performed, 
if (the Sa#*gha) ratifying the distribution, be other 
than the (whole Sawgha) dwelling within the boun- 
dary, then also the KaMina ceremony has not been 
duly held 8 . 

' In these cases, O Bhikkhus, the KaMina cere- 
mony has not been duly held. 

6. 'And when, O Bhikkhus, has the Ka/^ina 
ceremony been duly held ?' 

'When the robes have been made out of new 

ka. ni£aya-sannidhi £a. Tattha tadah' eva akatva /AapetvS karanam 
karana-sannidhi ; samgho a^a ka/ftina-dussan? labhitva puna-divase 
deti ayaw niiaya-sannidhi (B.). 

1 Nissaggiyeni 'ti ratti-nissaggiyena. ParivSre pi vuttaw 
nissaggiyaw nama kayiramane arunaw udriyatlti (B.). 

! Akappa-katena 'ti anadinna-kappa-bindhuna (B.), which we 
do not understand. Perhaps we should read bin dun a. 

9 Annatra pancake na va atireka-pan^akena va 'ti pallia 
va atirekani va kharu&ni katva maha-man<&la-arf</,4a-ma«</alani das- 
setva" katen' eva va//ati. Evam hi sama«<foli-kata»i hoti. Turn 
//iapetva annena ai^Ainnakena va dvi-tti-£atu-kha»rfena va na va//ati 
(B.). On these five parts of the robe compare below, Mahivagga 

VIII, 12, 2. 

4 Annatra puggalassa atthara 'ti puggalassa attharaw 
Mapetva na annena sawghassa va gaaassa va attharena atthataw 
hoti (B.). The official 'distributor' (attharaka) must be a single 
person, not a gana, or the Samgha. 

" See the note on § 4, and below, VIII, 23. 
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cotton-cloth, or as good as new, or out of cloth 1 , or 
out of (rags) taken from the dust-heap 2 , or out of 
odd bits picked up in the bazaar 3 : when the decision 
(by the presiding Bhikkhu as to which robes he will 
take for himself) has not (merely) been made (but 
carried out) : when there has been no talk about (the 
merit acquired by offering a KaMina) : when the 
gift is not merely a temporary one : when the cere- 
mony has not been postponed : when it has not 
been necessary to abandon the ceremony : when 
the ceremony has not fallen through : when (in 
the choice made by the presiding Bhikkhu) the upper 
robes have not been left out, nor the under robes, 
nor the waist-cloths : when not one of the five parts 
of the robe have been omitted in the cutting out : 
when (the ceremony has been presided over) by one 
Bhikkhu. And also when, after the Ka//fcina cere- 
mony has been (otherwise) normally performed, the 
ratification has been given by the (whole Sawzgha) 
dwelling within the boundary. 

' In these cases, O Bhikkhus, the Ka/^ina cere- 
mony has been duly held.' 



2*. 

1. 7. ' Now when, O Bhikkhus, is the Ka/^ina (that 
is to say, the privileges allowed after the Ka/^ina 
ceremony) suspended ? 

1 Pilo/ik3y& 'ti hata-vatthaka-saTakena (B.). 

9 PawsukulenS 'ti te-visatiya khettesu uppanna-pawsukulena. 

* P&pa»iken& 'ti dpana-dvare patita-pilo/ikaw gahetva ka/Ain- 
atthiya deti, tenapi va//atiti attho (B.). Compare VIII, 14, 2. 

4 The new chapter should have begun here, and not with the 
next section as printed in the text. 
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' There are, O Bhikkhus, these eight grounds l for 
the suspension of the Ka/^ina (privileges) 2 — the 
ground depending on (the Bhikkhus) having gone 
away, on (his robe being ready) finished, on his 
resolve (not to have it finished), on (his robe) having 
been destroyed, on his having heard (of the general 
suspension of the privileges of the whole Sazwgha), 
on the lapse of expectation (that a special gift of 
a robe would be made to him), on his having gone 
beyond the boundary (of the Sazwgha to whom the 
Ka//iina was given), on the common suspension (of 
the Ka///ina privileges of the whole Samgha). 

1 MStika 'ti mataro ^anettiyo 'ti attho (B.). So also in VIII, 14. 

* The discussion of these eight grounds of the suspension of 
the five KaMina privileges is closely connected with the description 
in the 13th chapter of the two so-called Palibodhas. Palibodha 
seems to mean the continued existence of a claim on the Bhikkhu's 
side to a share in the distribution of the Ka/ftina. Two conditions 
are necessary to the validity of this claim ; the first touching the 
Bhikkhu's domicile (ivdsa), the second the state of his wardrobe 
(^ivara). He must remain within the boundary (sima) of the 
Samgha to whom the Ka/ttina has been given ; or if he has left it, 
then he must have the intention of returning, the animus rever- 
tendi. And secondly, he must be in actual want of robes. If 
either of these conditions fail, then the Bhikkhu is apalibodha in 
respect of the avasa or the Jivara respectively. If he is apalibodha 
in both respects, then there follows the suspension of the Ka/Aina 
privileges, the kaMin-uddhSra, or kaMin-ubbhSra, so far as 
he is concerned. 

So the eight grounds of the suspension of the privileges referred 
to in our present section (chap. 1. 7) either refer to the Bhikkhu's 
domicile or to the state of his robes, or to ways in which his case falls 
within the general suspension of privileges of the whole Samgha. 
Each of the eight cases is explained in detail in the following sections, 
except the sixth ground, which is specially treated of afterwards in 
chapters 8 and 9. See the note on the title at the end of this 
chapter, and compare further our note on the first Nissaggiya 
PaAittiya. 
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2. i. 'A Bhikkhu, after the KaAfcina ceremony 
has been held 1 , takes a robe ready for wear, and 
goes away, thinking, " I will come back." 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka/^ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having gone away. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka//&ina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe and goes away. And when he 
had got beyond the boundary he thinks, " I will 
have the robe made up here, and will never go 
back." And he gets the robe made up. 

' That Bhikkhu's KaMina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having a robe ready for wear. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe and goes away. And when he 
has got beyond the boundary he thinks, " I will 
neither have the robe made up, nor will I go back." 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka//&ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having so decided. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/£ina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe and goes away. And when he 
has got beyond the boundary he thinks, " I will have 
the robe made up here, and will never go back." 
And he has the robe made up. And as the robe 
is being made up for him, it is spoilt. 

' That Bhikkhu's KaMina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of the robe being so spoilt. 

2. ' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has 
been held, takes a robe and goes away, thinking, " I 
will come back." When he has got beyond the 
boundary he has that robe made up. When his robe 
has thus been made up he bears the news, " The 
Ka/^ina, they say, has been suspended in that 
district \" 

1 Literally, ' whose Ka/Aina has been spread out.' 
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' That Bhikkhu's KaMina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having heard that news. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka//&ina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe and goes away, thinking, " I will 
come back." And when he has got beyond the 
boundary he has that robe made up. .And then, 
after it has been made up, he postpones his return 
until the (general) suspension of privileges has taken 
place. 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka^&ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his being beyond the boundary. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/yfcina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe and goes away, thinking, " I will 
come back." And when he has got beyond the 
boundary he has that robe made up. And then, 
when it has been made up, he postpones his return 
until the very moment when the (general) suspension 
of privileges takes place \ 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka/>&ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of the common suspension (of the 
privileges of the whole Sawgha).' 



End of the section entitled Adaya-sattaka 2 . 



3. 
' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka//&ina ceremony has been 

1 In the table of contents (p. 266) sambhu»£ti is replaced by 
sambhoti. Abhisambhu»eyya/» occurs in Burnouf's ' Lotus,' &c, 

P- 3«3- 

* That is, ' the seven cases in which he takes a robe away.' The 
eighth case is explained below in chapters 8, 9. 
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held, takes with him a robe ready for wear, and goes 
away, &C. 1 ' 

End of the section entitled Samadaya-sattaka 2 . 



4. 
' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka//fcina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe not ready, and goes away. And 
when he has got beyond the boundary he thinks, 
" I will have the robe made up here, and will never 
go back;" and .he gets the robe made up, &c. 8 ' 



End of the section entitled Adaya-^akka 4 . 



' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has been 
held, takes with him a robe not ready, and goes 
away, &c. 8 ' 

End of the section entitled Samidaya-^^akka 6 . 

1 This chapter is word for word identical with chap. 2 : only 
instead of ' takes' (adaya) read ' takes with him' (samadaya). We 
cannot say what different meaning these two words are intended to 
convey. 

* That is, ' the seven cases in which he takes a robe with him.' 

* Six of the seven cases specified in chap. 2 (with the exception 
of the first of the seven) are repeated here in the same words, with 
the only difference that instead of ' takes a robe ' it is said here 
' takes a robe not ready.' The first case is necessarily omitted, 
because it is essential to that case, that the Bhikkhu going away 
takes with him a robe ready for wear. 

4 ' The six cases in which he takes a robe away.' 
8 As in chap. 4. For ' takes ' read ' takes with him.' See the 
note at chap. 3. 

* ' The six cases in which he takes a robe with him.' 
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6. 

i. 'A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/$ina ceremony has 
been held, takes a robe, and goes away. And when 
he has got beyond the boundary he thinks, " I will 
have the robe made up here, and will never go back." 
And he gets the robe made up. 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka//&ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having a robe ready for wear, 

&C 1 

2. ' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka//&ina ceremony has 
been held, takes a robe and goes away, thinking, " I 
will never come back." And when he has got beyond 
the boundary he thinks, " I will have the robe made 
up here." And he gets the robe made up, &c. 2 

3. ' A Bhikkhu, after the KaMina ceremony has 
been held, takes a robe and goes away, without taking 
a resolution ; he neither thinks " I will come back," nor 
does he think " I will not come back." And when 
he has got beyond the boundary, &c. 8 

4. ' A Bhikkhu, after the KaMina ceremony has 
been held, takes a robe and goes away, thinking, 

1 This case is word for word identical with the second case in 
chap. 2. 1. After it follow the third and fourth case of chap. 2. 1, 
which it is unnecessary to print here again in full extent. The triad 
of these cases is repeated here in order to serve as a basis for the 
variations which are to follow in §§ 2, 3. 

* The triad of § 1 is repeated here, with the difference, as is seen 
from the opening clauses which we have fully printed, that the 
Bhikkhu, before he has got beyond the boundary, and not after- 
wards as in § 1, resolves upon not returning to the ivdsa. 

8 The whole triad as in § 1. The only difference between § 3 
and § 1 consists in the following words being added in § 3 in each 
of the three cases, ' without taking a resolution ; he neither thinks 
" I will come back," nor does he think " I will not come back." ' 

[17] M 
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" I will come back." And when he has got beyond 
the boundary, &C 1 ' 



7: 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka^iina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe with him and goes away, &c. 2 ' 



End of the Adaya-(' Taking away') Bhawavara. 



8: 

1. 'A Bhikkhu, after the Ka//5ina ceremony has 
been held, goes away with the expectation of getting 
a robe (presented). And when he has got beyond 
the boundary, &c. And he adopts such a course 
of action as may lead to his expectation being 
realised. But he obtains a robe where he had not 
expected it, and does not obtain it where he had 
expected it. And he thinks, " I will have the robe 
made up here, and will never go back." And he 
gets the robe made up. 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka/^ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having a robe ready for wear. 

' A Bhikkhui after the KaMina ceremony has been 

1 Supply here the whole triad as in § 1, the words 'thinking " I 
will come back " ' being constantly added. After this triad follow 
three other cases which are exactly identical with the three con- 
tained in chap. 2. 2. 

* The whole chapter 6 is repeated here three times, the first time 
replacing the words 'takes a robe* by 'takes a robe with him' 
(comp. chap. 3); the second time replacing 'takes a robe' by 
' takes a robe not ready' (comp. chap. 4) ; and the third time with 
these two modifications combined (comp. chap. 5). 
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held (&c, as in the preceding case). And he thinks, 
" I will neither have the robe made up, nor will I 
go back." 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka/^ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of his having so decided. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the KaMina ceremony has been 
held, &c. And he thinks, " I will have the robe 
made up here, and will never go back." And he 
has the robe made up. And as the robe is being- 
made up for him, it is spoilt. 

' That Bhikkhu's Katkina. privileges are suspended 
on the ground of the robe being so spoilt. 
' ' A Bhikkhu, after the KaMina ceremony has been 
held, goes away with the expectation of getting a 
robe (presented). And when he has got beyond the 
boundary, he thinks, " I will adopt here such a course 
of action as may lead to my expectation being realised, 
and will never go back." And he devotes himself 
to obtaining that expected gift, but his expectation 
comes to nothing. 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka/^ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of the lapse of that expectation.' 

2, 3 1 - 

End of the section entitled Anasa-do/asaka 2 . 



9. 

1. ' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has 
been held, goes away with the expectation of getting 

1 §§ 2, 3 stand exactly in the same relation to § 1 in which 
chap. 6. 2, 3 stand to chap. 6. 1. 

1 'The twelve cases (in which the robe is received) against 
expectation.' 

M 2 
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a robe (presented), thinking, " I will come back." 
And when he has got beyond the boundary, he 
devotes himself to the realisation of his expectation, 
and he obtains a robe where he had expected it, and 
does not obtain one where he had not expected it 
And he thinks, " I will have the robe made up here, 
and will never go back," &c.' 

2. ' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has 
been held, goes away with the expectation of getting 
a robe (presented), thinking, "I will come back." 
And when he has got beyond the boundary, he 
hears the news : " The Ka/yfcina, they say, has been 
suspended in that district." And he thinks, " Since 
the Ka^ina has been suspended in that district, I 
will devote myself here to obtaining the gift I am 
expecting." And he adopts such action as may 
lead to the realisation of his expectation, and he 
obtains a robe where he had expected it, and does 
not obtain one where he had not expected it. And 
he thinks, " I will have the robe made up here, and 
will never go back," &c. 2 

3. 'A Bhikkhu, after the Ka^ina ceremony has 
been held, goes away with the expectation of getting 
a robe (presented), thinking, " I will come back." 
And when he has got beyond the boundary, he 
adopts such action as may lead to the realisation of 
his expectation, and he obtains a robe where he had 
expected it, and does not obtain one where he had 
not expected it, and he has that robe made up. 

1 Here follows the same development into the four cases of 
ni/ZASnantika, sanni//Aanantika, nasanantika, and asava£Medika 
ka/Ainuddhara, as in chap. 8. 1. 

* Supply here the same four cases as in the preceding paragraph 
or in chap. 8. 1. 
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When that robe has thus been made up he hears 
the news, "The Ka/^ina, they say, has been sus- 
pended in that district." 

' That Bhikkhu's KaMina privileges are sus- 
pended on the ground of his having heard that 
news. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the KaMina ceremony has been 
held, goes away with the expectation of getting a robe, 
thinking, " I will come back." And when he has 
got beyond the boundary, he thinks, " I will devote 
myself to obtaining that expected gift, and will never 
go back." And he cares for that expected gift, but 
his expectation collapses. 

'That Bhikkhu's Ka/^ina privileges are sus- 
pended on the ground of the lapse of that expec- 
tation. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/>&na ceremony has been 
held, goes away with the expectation of getting a 
robe, thinking, " I will come back." And when he 
has got beyond the boundary, he devotes himself 
to the realisation of his expectation, and he obtains 
a robe where he had expected it, and does not obtain 
one where he had not expected it, and he has that 
robe made up. And then, after it has. been made 
up, he postpones his return until the (general) 
suspension of privileges has taken place. 

' That Bhikkhu's Ka/Ains. privileges are sus- 
pended on the ground of his being beyond the 
boundary. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has been 
held (&c, as in the preceding case, down to :) And 
then, after it has been made up, he postpones his 
return until the very moment when the (general) 
suspension of privileges takes place. 
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' That Bhikkhu's Ka/^ina privileges are suspended 
on the ground of the common suspension.' 



End of the section entitled Asa-do/asaka 1 . 



10. 

' A Bhikkhu, after the KaAfcina ceremony has been 
held, goes away on some business. And when he 
has got beyond the boundary, he conceives the 
expectation of getting a robe (presented). And he 
devotes himself to the realisation of his expectation, 
and he obtains, &c. 2 ' 



End of the Kara«iya-do/asaka 3 . 



11. 

i. 'A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has 
been held, goes away travelling to the (four) quarters 
(of the world 4 ), guarding 6 his claim to a share in 
the robes. When he is so travelling, the Bhikkhus 
ask him : " Where have you kept Vassa, friend, and 
where have you your share in the robes ?" 

' He replies : " I have kept Vassa in such and such 

1 ' The twelve cases (in which the robe is received) as expected.' 

s See chap. 8. i. The same three times four cases are specified 
here as in chap. 5; only the opening clauses of each case, which 
we have printed above, are different from those in chap. 8. 

' ' The twelve cases of (the Bhikkhu's going away on) business.' 

4 Comp. II, 2i, i. 

' Apa&nayamSna, comp. apa£iti, apajfita. 
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a residence, and there I have my share in the 
robes." 

' They say to him : " Go, friend, and bring your 
robe hither ; we will make it up for you here." 

4 And he goes to that residence and asks the 
Bhikkhus : " Where is the portion of robes due to 
me, friends ? " 

' They reply : " Here it is, friend ; where are you 
going?" 

' He says : " I will go to such and such a residence ; 
there the Bhikkhus will make up the robe for me." 

' They answer : " Nay, friend, do not go ; we will 
make up the robe for you here." 

' And he thinks, " I will have the robe made up 
here, and will not go back (to that other place)," &C. 1 

2. 'A Bhikkhu, after the Ka/^ina ceremony has 
been held, goes away travelling (&c, as in § i, down 
to:) "Here it is, friend." And he takes that robe 
and sets out for that residence. On the way some 
Bhikkhus ask him : " Friend, where are you going ?" 

' He says : " I intend to go to such and such a 
residence; there the Bhikkhus will make up the 
robe for me." 

' They answer : "Nay, friend, do not go ; we will 
make up the robe for you here." 

' And he thinks, " I will have the robe made up 
here, and will not go back (to that other place)," &c. 2 

3. ' A Bhikkhu, after the KaMina ceremony has 
been held, goes away travelling (&c, as in § I, down 
to :) " Here it is, friend." And he takes that robe, 
and sets out for that residence. And when going 

1 Here follow the three cases as given in chap. 6. 1, in the 
usual way. 

* The usual three cases ; see the preceding note. 
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to that residence, he thinks, " I will have the robe 
made up here, and will not go back (to that place)," 
&C. 1 ' 

End of the Apaiinana-navaka *.. 



12. 

' A Bhikkhu intent on finding a comfortable place 
(to live in), after the Ka//4ina ceremony has been 
held, takes a robe, and goes away, thinking, " I will 
go to such and such a residence ; if it is comfortable 
there, I will remain there ; if it is not, I will go to 
such and such a. residence ; if it is comfortable there, 
I will remain there ; if it is not, I will go to such 
and such a residence ; if it is comfortable there, I 
will remain there ; if it is not, I will go back." 

'When he has got beyond the boundary, he thinks, 
" I will have the robe made up here, and will never 
go back," &c. s ' 

End of the five cases of the Bhikkhu intent on 
comfort.. 



13. 

1. 'On two conditions, O Bhikkhus, the claim (of 
a Bhikkhu to a share in the distribution) of the 

1 The same three cases as before. 
* ' The nine cases in which he guards (his claim).' 
3 The usual three cases as before, and then the two cases of the 
simatikkantika ka/Ainuddhira and the saha bhikkhflhi 
kaMinuddhara, which run as may be seen from chap. 2. 2 (the 
two last cases there) or from chap. 9. 3. 
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Ka/^ina continues to exist, and on the failing of 
these two conditions it is lost *. 

'And which are the two conditions, O Bhikkhus, for 
the continued existence of that claim ? The condition 
regarding the residence, and the condition regarding 
the robe. 

'And which, O Bhikkhus, is the condition regarding 
the residence ? A Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, goes away 
(for a time), when it is raining or storming, with the 
intention of returning to that residence. In this 
case, O Bhikkhus, the condition regarding the 
residence is fulfilled. And which, O Bhikkhus, is the 
condition that regards the robe? A Bhikkhu' s 
robe, O Bhikkhus, is not made up, or not ready, or 
his expectation of getting a robe has ceased. In 
this case, O Bhikkhus, the condition regarding the 
robe is fulfilled. These, O Bhikkhus, are the two 
conditions for the continued existence of the claim. 

2. ' And which, O Bhikkhus, is the failing of the 
two conditions by which the claim is lost ? The 
failing of the condition regarding the residence, and 
the failing of the condition regarding the robe. 

'And in which case.O Bhikkhus, does the condition 
regarding the residence fail ? 

'A Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, goes away from the 
residence, giving it up, turning away from it with 
contempt, abandoning it, with the intention of not 
returning. In this case, O Bhikkhus, the condition 
regarding the residence fails. And in which case, 
O Bhikkhus, does the condition regarding the robe 



1 Literally, there are two Palibodhas of the Ka/ftina and two 
Apalibodhas. On the subject discussed in this chapter — the Pali- 
bodhas — see the note on chap. 1. 7. 
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fail ? A Bhikkhu's robe, O Bhikkhus, has been made 
up, or spoilt, or lost, or burnt, or his expectation of 
getting a robe »has ceased. In these cases, O Bhik- 
khus, the condition regarding the robe fails. This 
is the failing of the two conditions, O Bhikkhus, by 
which the claim is lost.' 



End of the seventh Khandhaka, the Ka/^ina- 
khandhaka. 
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EIGHTH KHANDHAKA. 

(THE DRESS OF THE BHIKKHUS.) 



1. At that time the blessed Buddha dwelt at 
Ra^agaha.in the Ve/uvana, in the Kalandaka-nivapa. 
At that time Vesali was an opulent, prosperous 
town, populous, crowded with people, abundant with 
food 1 ; there were seven thousand seven hundred 
and seven storeyed buildings, and seven thousand 
seven hundred and seven pinnacled buildings, and 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven pleasure 
grounds (Aramas), and seven thousand seven hundred 
and seven lotus-ponds. There was also the courtezan 
Ambapalika 2 , who was beautiful, graceful, pleasant, 
gifted with the highest beauty of complexion, well 
versed in dancing, singing, and lute-playing, much 
visited by desirous people. She asked fifty (kaha- 
pa«as) for one night Through that person Vesali 
became more and more flourishing. 

2. Now a merchant from Ra^agaha went to 
Vesali on a certain business. That Ra^agaha 
merchant saw what an opulent, prosperous town 
Vesali was, how populous, crowded with people, and 
abundant with food, and the seven thousand seven 

1 Compare Maha-sudassana Sutta I, 3, and Maha-parinibbana 
Sutta V, 42. 

* See above, VI, 30, 6; Maha-parinibbana Sutta II, 16 seq. 
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hundred and seven storeyed buildings .... and the 
courtezan Ambapall, who was beautiful .... and 
through whom Vesali became more and more 
flourishing. And the Ri^agaha merchant, after 
having done his business in Vesalt, returned to 
Ra^agaha and went to the place where the Magadha 
king Seniya Birnbisara was. Having approached him, 
he said to the Magadha king Seniya Birnbisara : 
'Vesali, Your Majesty, is an opulent, prosperous 
town (&c, as in § i, down to :) Through that person 
Vesalt becomes more and more flourishing. May 
it please Your Majesty, let us also install a cour- 
tezan.' 

(The king replied), 'Well, my good Sir, look for 
such a girl whom you can install as courtezan.' 

3. Now at that time there was at Ra^agaha a girl 
Salavatl by name, who was beautiful, graceful, plea- 
sant, and gifted with the highest beauty of complexion. 
That girl Salavatl the Ra^agaha merchant installed 
as courtezan. And before long the courtezan Sala- 
vatl was well versed in dancing, singing, and lute- 
playing, and much visited by desirous people, and 
she asked one hundred (kahipa«as) for one night 
And before long the courtezan Salavat! became 
pregnant. Now the courtezan Salavatl thought: 
'Men do not like a pregnant woman. If anybody 
should find out regarding me that "The courtezan 
Salavatl is pregnant," my whole position will be 
lost What if I were to have the people told that 
I am sick.' 

And the courtezan Salavatl gave orders to the 
door-keeper (saying), ' Let no man enter here, my 
good door-keeper, and if a man calls for me, tell 
him that I am sick.' The door-keeper accepted 
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this order of the courtezan Salavatl (by saying), 
* Yes, Madam.' 

4. And the courtezan Salavatl, when the child in 
her womb had reached maturity, gave birth to a 
boy. And the courtezan Salavatl gave orders to 
her maid-servant (saying), ' Go, my girl, put this 
boy into an old winnowing basket, take him away, 
and throw him away on a dust-heap.' The servant 
accepted this order of the courtezan Salavatl (by 
saying), ' Yes, Madam,' put that boy into an old 
winnowing basket, took him away, and threw him 
away on a dust-heap. 

At that time a royal prince, Abhaya by name \ 
went betimes to attend upon the king, and saw that 
boy, around whom crows were gathering. When 
he saw that, he asked the people : ' What is that, my 
good Sirs, around which the crows are gathering?' 

' It is a boy, Your Highness V 

' Is he alive, Sirs ?' 

' He is alive, Your Highness.' 

' Well, my good Sirs, bring that boy to our palace 
and give him to the nurses to nourish him.' 

And those people accepted that order of the royal 
prince Abhaya (by saying), ' Yes, Your Highness,' 
brought that boy to the palace of the royal prince 
Abhaya, and gave him to the nurses (saying), 
'Nourish (this boy).' 

1 This 'royal prince Abhaya' (Abhaya kum&ra) is mentioned 
by the Gainas under the name of Abhayakumara as the son of 
Semyn, i.e. Bimbisira. See Jacobi, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morg. Gesellschaft, vol. xxxiv, p. 187. 

* The word which we have translated 'Your Highness' (deva, 
lit 'God') is the same which is used by all persons except by 
Sama«as in addressing a king. 
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Because (the people had said about this boy to 
Abhaya), 'He is alive' (flvati), they gave him 
the name of ^ivaka; because he had been caused 
to be nourished by the royal prince (kumarena 
posapito), they gave him the name of Komara- 
bha^ia 1 . 

5. And ere long £lvaka Komarabhaiia came 
to the years of discretion. And £lvaka Koma- 
rabha££a went to the place where the royal prince 
Abhaya was; having approached him he said to 
the royal prince Abhaya : ' Who is my mother, Your 
Highness, and who is my father ?' 

' I do not know your mother, my good <7tvaka, but 
I am your father, for I have had you nourished.' 

Now Givaka. Komarabha££a thought : ' In these 
royal families it is not easy to find one's livelihood 
without knowing an art. What if I were to learn 
an art.' 

6. At that time there lived at Takkasila (TdgtXa) a 
world-renowned physician. And Clvaka Komara- 
bha££a without asking leave of the royal prince 
Abhaya set out for Takkasila. Wandering from place 
to place he came to Takkasila and to the place where 

1 Evidently the redactors of this passage referred the first part 
of the compound Komarabha££a to the royal prince (kumara) 
Abhaya, and intended Komarabha££a to be understood as 'a 
person whose life is supported by a royal prince.' So also the 
name Kumara-Kassapa is explained in the Gataka commentary 
(Rh. D., ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 204). The true meaning of 
the name, however, appears to have been different, for in Sanskrit 
kumarabhr«'tyi and kaumSrabhr/tya are technical terms for 
the part of the medical science which comprises the treatment of 
infants (see Wise, 'Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine,' 
p. 3). We believe, therefore, that this surname Komarabha££a 
really means, ' Master of the kaumarabhr/tya science.' 
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that physician was. Having approached him he said 
to that physician, ' I wish to learn your art, doctor.' 

' Well, friend Glvaka, learn it.' 

And Glvaka Komarabha£/£a learnt much, and 
learnt easily, and understood well, and did not forget 
what he had learnt. And when seven years had 
elapsed, Glvaka Komirabhai^a thought : ' I learn 
much, and learn easily, and I understand well, and 
I do not forget what I have learnt. I have studied 
now seven years, and I do not see the end of this 
art When shall I see the end of this art ?' 

7. And Glvaka Komarabha£/£a went to the place 
where that physician was ; having approached him 
he said to that physician : ' I learn much, doctor, and 
I learn easily ; I understand well, and do not forget 
what I have learnt. I have studied now seven 
years, and I do not see the end of this art. When 
shall I see the end of this art ?' 

' Very well, my dear Glvaka, take this spade, and 
seek round about Takkasila a yq^ana on every 
side, and whatever (plant) you see which is not 
medicinal, bring it to me.' 

Glvaka Komarabha^Sa accepted this order of that 
physician (saying), ' Yes, doctor,' took a spade, and 
went around about Takkasila a yo^ana on every side, 
but he did not see anything that was not medicinal. 
Then Glvaka Komarabhai^a went to the place where 
that physician was ; having approached him he said 
to that physician : ' I have been seeking, doctor, all 
around Takkasila a yo^ana on every side, but I have 
not seen anything that is not medicinal.' 

(The physician replied), ' You have done your 
learning, my good Glvaka ; this will do for acquiring 
your livelihood.' Speaking thus he gave to Givaka 
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Komarabhaiia a little (money) for his journey 
(home). 

8. And <9tvaka Komarabhaiia took that little 
money, given to him for his journey, and set out 
for Ra^agaha. And on the way at Saketa that 
little money of <7lvaka Komarabhaiia was spent 
Now <7lvaka Komarabha^ia thought : ' These ways 
are wild, and there is but little water and little food ; 
it is difficult to travel here without money for the 
journey. What if I were to try to get some money 
for my journey.' 

At that time the se/Mi's 1 wife at Saketa had 
been suffering for seven years from disease in the 
head ; many very great and world-renowned physi- 
cians came, but they could not restore her to health ; 
they received much gold, and went away. 

And £lvaka Komarabha£/£a, when he had entered 
Saketa, asked the people : ' Who is sick here, my 
good Sirs ? Whom shall I cure ?' 

' That se/Mi's wife, doctor, has been suffering 
for seven years from a disease in the head; go, 
doctor, and cure that sett/ii's wife.' 

9. Then Qvaka Komarabha^fct went to the house 
of that householder, the se///fci ; and when he had 
reached it, he gave orders to the door-keeper (saying), 
' Go, my good door-keeper, and tell the se//^i's wife : 
" A physician has come in, Madam, who wants to 
see you." ' 

That door-keeper accepted this order of <7tvaka 
Komarabha/&£a (saying), ' Yes, doctor,' went to the 
place where the se/Mi's wife was, and having ap- 
proached her, he said to the se/^i's wife : ' A physician 
has come in, Madam, who wants to see you.' 

1 See the note at I, 7, 1. 
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'What sort of man is that physician, my good 
door-keeper ?' 

' He is a young man, Madam.' 

'Nay, my good door-keeper, what can a young 
physician help me ? Many very great and world- 
renowned physicians have come and have not been 
able to restore me to health ; they have received 
much gold, and have gone away.' 

10. Thus that door-keeper went to Gtvaka. 
Komarabha^a; having approached him he said 
to £tvaka Komarabhai^a : 'The se/Mi's wife has 
said, doctor : " Nay, my good door-keeper (&c, as 
in § 9)."' 

(<7lvaka replied), ' Go, my good door-keeper, and 
tell the se///4i's wife : " The physician, Madam, says : 
' Do not give me anything beforehand, Madam ; 
when you shall have been restored to health, then 
you may give me what you like.' " ' 

The door-keeper accepted this order of Ctvaka 
Komarabha££a (saying), ' Yes, doctor,' went to the 
place where the se/Mi's wife was, and having ap- 
proached her he said to the se/Mi's wife : ' The 
physician, Madam, says (&c, as above).' 

'Well, my good door-keeper, let the physician 
enter.' 

The door-keeper accepted this order of the stlthi's 
wife (saying), 'Yes, Madam,' went to the place where 
Crlvaka Komarabha££a was, and having approached 
him he said to Givaka. Komarabha&6a : ' The se/Z&'s 
wife calls you, doctor.' 

ii. Then Gtvaka. Komarabha&£a went to the 
place where the se//^i's wife was ; having approached 
her, and having carefully observed the change in 
the appearance of the se///fci's wife, he said to the 

[17] N 
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se///4i's wife : 'We want one pasata 1 of ghee, Madam.' 
Then the se///fci's wife ordered one pasata of ghee 
to be given to Givaka. Komarabhaiia. And £ivaka 
Komarabha££a boiled up that pasata of ghee with 
various drugs, ordered the s&lthi's wife to lie down 
on her back in the bed, and gave it her through her 
nose. And the butter given through the nose came 
out through the mouth. And the szllhis wife spat 
it out into the spittoon, and told the maid-servant : 
' Come, my girl, take this ghee up with a piece of 
cotton.' 

1 2. Then <7ivaka Komarabha£/£a thought : ' It is ■ 
astonishing how niggardly this house-wife is, in that 
she has this ghee, which ought to be thrown away, 
taken up with a piece of cotton. I have given her 
many highly precious drugs. What sort of fee will 
she give me?' 

And the se/Mi's wife, when she observed the 
change of demeanour in £ivaka Komarabha£/6a, said 
to £lvaka Komarabha>6£a : 'Why are you per- 
plexed, doctor?' 
: ' I thought: " It is astonishing, &c." ' 

' Householders like us, doctor, know why to 
economize thus ; this ghee will do for the servants 
or workmen to anoint their feet with, or it can be 
poured into the lamp. Be not perplexed, doctor, 
you will not lose your fee.' 



1 One prasn'ta or prasr*ti ('handful') is said by the Sanskrit 
lexicographers to be equal to two palas. About the pala, which 
according to the ghee measure (ghrz't aprama»a) of Magadha was 
the thirty-second part of a prastha, see the Atharva-parirish/a 
35> 3> a P- Weber, Ueber den Vedakalender namens Jyotisham, 
p. 82. Compare also Rh. D., 'Ancient Coins and Measures of 
Ceylon/ pp. 18, 19, 
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1 3. And Qvaka Komarabha£>£a drove away the 
disease in the head which the sztthis wife had had 
for seven years, by once giving her medicine through 
the nose. Then the se//^i's wife, who had been 
restored to health, gave four thousand (kahapa»as) 
to Glvaka. Komarabhai^a ; her son (thinking), ' My 
mother stands there restored,' gave him four thou- 
sand ; her daughter-in-law (thinking), ' My mother- 
in-law stands there restored,' gave him four thousand; 
the se/Mi, the householder, (thinking), 'My wife 
stands there restored,' gave him four thousand and 
a man-servant and a maid-servant and a coach with 
horses. 

Then Civaka Komarabha^ia took those sixteen 
thousand (kahapa«as) and the man-servant, the maid- 
servant, and the coach with the horses, and set out 
for Ra/agaha. In due course he came to R&^agaha, 
and to the place where the royal prince Abhaya 
was ; having approached him he said to the royal 
prince Abhaya: 'This, Your Highness, (have I re- 
ceived for) the first work I have done, sixteen thou- 
sand and a man-servant and a maid-servant and a 
coach with horses; may Your Highness accept this 
as payment for my bringing up.' 

' Nay, my dear (Glvaka, keep it, but do not get 
a dwelling for yourself elsewhere than in our 
residence.' 

Qvaka Komarabhaiia accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (saying), 'Yes, Your Highness,' 
and got himself a dwelling in the residence of the 
royal prince Abhaya. 

14. At that time the Magadha king Seniya Bim- 
bisara suffered from a fistula; his garments were 
stained with blood. When the queens saw that, 

N 2 
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they ridiculed (the king, and said) : * His Majesty is 
having his courses. His Majesty will bring forth 1' 
The king was annoyed at that And the Magadha 
king Seniya Bimbisara said to the royal prince 
Abhaya : ' I am suffering, my dear Abhaya, from 
such a disease that my garments are stained with 
blood ; and the queens, when they see it, ridicule 
(me by saying), " His Majesty is, &c." Pray, my dear 
Abhaya, find a physician for me, able to cure me.' 

'This excellent young physician of ours, Sire, 
Clvaka, he will cure Your Majesty.' 

' Then pray, my dear Abhaya, give orders to the 
physician Givaka, and he shall cure me.' 

15. Then the royal prince Abhaya gave orders 
to Gtvaka. Komarabhaiia (saying), ' Go, my dear 
Glvaka, and cure the king.' 

Clvaka Komarabhai^a accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (by saying), ' Yes, Your High- 
ness,' took some medicament in his nail, and went 
to the place where the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbisara was. Having approached him, he said 
to the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara : ' Let us 
see your disease, Your Majesty.' And Gtvaka. Ko- 
marabhaiia healed the fistula of the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisara by one anointing. 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara, having 
been restored to health, ordered his five hundred 
wives to put on all their ornaments ; then he ordered 
them to take their ornaments off and to make a 
heap of them, and he said to Glvaka. Komarabha&6a : 
' All these ornaments, my dear Qvaka, of my five 
hundred wives shall be thine.' 

' Nay, Sire, may Your Majesty remember my 
office.' 
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' Very well, my dear (7lvaka, you can wait upon 
me and my seraglio and the fraternity of Bhikkhus 
with the Buddha at its head.' 

Gtvaka. Komarabha££a accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara (by saying), ' Yes, 
Your Majesty.' 

16. At that time the se//£i at Rdfagaha had been 
suffering for seven years from a disease in the head. 
Many very great and world-renowned physicians 
came, and were not able to restore him to health ; 
they received much gold and went away. And a 
prognostication had been made by the physicians 
to him, to wit : Some of the physicians said : ' The 
se//>4i, the householder, will die on the fifth day;' 
other physicians said : ' The se/ZAi, the householder, 
will die on the seventh day.' 

Now (a certain) Ra^agaha merchant thought: 
' This se//£i, this householder, does good ' service 
both to the king and to the merchants' guild. Now 
the physicians have made prognostication to him(&c, 
as above). There is 61vaka, the royal physician, 
an excellent young doctor. What if we were to ask 
the king for his physician Gtvaka to cure the se//^i, 
the householder ?' 

17. And the Rafagaha merchant went to the 
place where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara 
was ; having approached him, he said to the Magadha 
king Seniya Bimbisara: 'That se#Ai, Sire, that 
householder, does good service both to Your Majesty 
and to the merchants' guild. Now the physicians 
have made prognostication to him, &c. May it please 
Your Majesty to order the physician Gtvaka. to cure 
the sttthx, the householder.' 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara gave 
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orders to <7ivaka Komarabhaiia (saying), ' Go, my 
dear £ivaka, and cure the se/Mi, the householder.' 

(7lvaka Komarabhaiia accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara (by saying), ' Yes, 
Your Majesty,' went to the place where the se/Mi, 
the householder, was, and having approached him, 
and having carefully observed the change in his 
appearance, he said to the se//^i, the householder : 
' If I restore you to health, my good householder, 
what fee will you give me ?' 

' All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and 
I will be your slave/ 

1 8. ' Well, my good householder, will you be able 
to lie down on one side for seven months ?' 

' I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on one side 
for seven months.' 

' And will you be able, my good householder, to 
lie down on the other side for seven months ?' 

' I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on the other 
side for seven months.' 

' And will you be able, my- good householder, to 
lie down on your back for seven months ?' 

' I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on my back 
for seven months.' 

Then £tvaka Komirabha^a ordered the settAi, 
the householder, to lie down on his bed, tied him 
fast to his bed, cut through the skin of the head, 
drew apart the flesh on each side of the incision, 
pulled two worms out (of the wound), and showed 
them to the people (saying), ' See, Sirs, these two 
worms, a small one and a big one. The doctors 
who said, " On the fifth day the s&tlh'i, the house- 
holder, will die," have seen this big worm, and how 
it would penetrate on the fifth day to the brain of 
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the se//^i, the householder, and that when it had 
penetrated to the brain, the se///fci, the householder, 
would die. Those doctors have seen it quite rightly. 
And the doctors who said, " On the seventh day the 
se/Mi, the householder, will die," have seen this small 
worm, and how it would penetrate on the seventh 
day to the brain of the se/Mi, the householder, and 
that when it had penetrated to the brain, the sztlfti, 
the householder, would die. Those doctors have 
seen it quite rightly.' (Speaking thus) he closed up 
the sides of the wound, stitched up the skin on the 
head, and anointed it with salve. 

19. And when seven days had elapsed, the se///fci, 
the householder, said to <7lvaka Komarabh&fcfca : 
' I am not able, doctor, to lie down on one side for 
seven months.' 

' Did you not tell me, my good householder : 
" I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on one side 
for seven months ?" ' 

' It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, but I 
shall die (if I do) ; I cannot lie down on one side for 
seven months.' 

' Well, my good householder, then you must lie 
down on the other side for seven months.' 

And when seven days had elapsed, the settAi, the 
householder, said to £ivaka Komarabhaiia : ' I am 
not able, doctor, to lie down on the other side for 
seven months.' 

' Did you not tell me, &c.' 

' It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.' 

' Well, my good householder, then you must lie 
down on your back for seven months.' 

And when seven days had elapsed, the se#/fci, the 
householder, said to Glvaka. Komarabhai^a : ' I am. 
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not able, doctor, to He down on my back for seven 
months.' 

' Did you not tell me, &c.?' 

4 It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c' 

20. ' If I had not spoken thus to you, my good 
householder, you would not have lain down even so 
long a time. But I knew beforehand, " After three 
times seven days the se/Mi, the householder, will 
be restored to health." Arise, my good house- 
holder, you are restored; look to it what fee you 
give me.' 

' All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave.' 

' Nay, my good householder, do not give me all 
that you possess, and do not be my slave ; give one 
hundred thousand (kahapa«as) to the king, and one 
hundred thousand to me.' 

Then the se//#i, the householder, having regained 
his health, gave a hundred thousand (kahapa»as) to 
the king, and a hundred thousand to Gtvaka. Komi- 
rabhai^a. 

21. At that time the son of the se//^i at Benares, 
who used to amuse himself by tumbling (mokkha- 
iika 1 ), brought upon himself an entanglement of his 

1 Mokkha£ik& is explained in a passage quoted by Childers 
sub voce and taken from the Sumangala Vilasini on the 4th Ma^- 
gMmz Sila. (Compare Rh. D., ' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' 
p. 193.) The passage from Buddhaghosa is however not devoid of 
ambiguity. He says: 'Mokkha£ik& is the feat of turning over 
and over. One gets hold of a staff in the air, and places his head 
on the ground; turning himself upside down. This is what is 
meant (by the word mokkha^ika).' It is not clear whether the 
performer suspends himself by his feet from a horizontal bar fixed 
at a height above the ground ; or whether he turns a sommersault, 
holding at the same time a stick in his hands. The latter seems 
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intestines, in consequence of which he could digest 
neither the rice-milk which he drank, nor the food of 
which he partook, nor was he able to ease himself in 
the regular way. In consequence of that he grew 
lean, he looked disfigured and discoloured, (his com- 
plexion became) more and more yellow, and the 
veins stood out upon his skin. 

Now the se//^i of Benares thought : ' My son is 
suffering from such and such a disease : he neither 
can digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c, as 
above, down to :) and the veins stand out upon his 
skin. What if I were to go to Ra^agaha and to ask 
the king for his physician (7ivaka to cure my son.' 

And the se//£i of Benares went to Ri^agaha and 
repaired to the place where the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisara was ; having approached him he 
said to the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara : ' My 
son, Your Majesty, is suffering from such and such a 
disease : he neither can digest the rice-milk which he 
drinks (&c, as above, down to :) and the veins stand 
out upon his skin. May it please Your Majesty to 
order the physician (7tvaka to cure my son.' 

22. Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara 
gave orders to Givaka. Komarabhaiia (saying), 'Go, 
my dear £ivaka; go to Benares, and cure the se/Mi's 
son at Benares.' 

Clvaka Komarabha^ia accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara (by saying), ' Yes, 
Your Majesty,' went to Benares, and repaired to 
the place where the son of the Benares se/Afci 
was ; having approached him, and having carefully 

more in accordance with the phrase ' holding a stick in the air ' 
(akase d&nda.m gahetva) and with the phrase ' turning over and 
over' (sampariva//ana«). 
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observed the change in his appearance, he ordered 
the people to leave the room, drew the curtain, tied 
him fast to a pillar, placed his wife in front of him, 
cut through the skin of the belly, drew the twisted 
intestines out, and showed them to his wife (saying), 
' Look here what the disease was, from which your 
husband was suffering. This is the reason why he 
neither can digest the rice-milk which he drinks, nor 
can digest the food of which he partakes, nor is able 
to ease himself in the regular way, and why he has 
grown lean, and looks disfigured and discoloured, 
and (why his complexion has become) more and 
more yellow, and the veins have stood out upon his 
skin.' (Speaking thus), he disentangled the twisted 
intestines, put the intestines back (into their right 
position), stitched the skin together, and anointed it 
with salve. And before long the Benares se/Mi's 
son regained his health. 

Then the se/Mi of Benares (saying to himself), 
' My son stands here restored to health,' gave six- 
teen thousand (kahapa»as) to £ivaka Komirabha^a. 
And Clvaka Komirabha^ia took those sixteen 
thousand (kahapawas), and went back again to 
Rigagaha. 

23. At that time king Pa^ota (of Uggent) was 
suffering from jaundice. Many very great and 
world-renowned physicians came and were not able 
to restore him to health ; they received much gold 
and went away. Then king Pag^ota sent a mes- 
senger to the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara 
(with the following message) : ' I am suffering from 
such and such a disease ; pray, Your Majesty \ give 

1 This passage in which king Pa^-ota is represented as address- 
ing king Bimbis&ra by the respectful expression ' de va ' may in our 
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orders to the physician <7ivaka ; he will cure me.' 
Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisira gave 
orders to <7lvaka Komarabha/6£a (saying), ' Go, my 
dear Civaka; go to Ug^enl, and cure king Paggota.' 

Clvaka Komarabha££a accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara (by saying), ' Yes, 
Your Majesty,' went to U^fenl and to the place 
where king Pa^fota was, and having approached 
him, and having carefully observed the change in his 
appearance, he said to king Pa^ota : 

24. ' I will boil up some ghee, Sire, which Your 
Majesty must drink.' 

' Nay, my good <7ivaka ; do what you can for 
restoring me without giving me ghee ; I have an 
aversion and a distaste for ghee.' 

Then Givaka. Komarabha&£a thought : ' The dis- 
ease of this king is such a one that it cannot be 
cured without ghee. What if I were to boil up ghee 
so that it takes the colour, the smell, and the taste of 
an astringent decoction 1 .' 

Then £lvaka Komarabhai/fca boiled some ghee 
with various drugs so as to give it the colour, the 
smell, and the taste of an astringent decoction. And 
Qvaka Komarabhai/£a thought: 'When this king 
shall have taken the butter and digested it, it will 
make him vomit. This king is cruel; he might 
have me killed. What if I were to take leave before- 



opinion be brought forward against Professor Jacobi's conjecture 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, vol. xxxiv, p. 188) 
that Bimbisira was merely a feudal chief under the supreme 
rule of king TaggotA. The Pi/aka texts are always very exact in 
the selection of the terms of respect in which the different persons 
address each other. 
1 See, about the decoctions used in medicine, VI, 4. 
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hand.' And Glvaka. Komarabha>&£a went to the 
place where king Paggota was ; having approached 
him he said to king Pa^ota : 

25. 'We physicians, Sire, draw out roots and 
gather medical drugs at such an hour as this. May 
it please Your Majesty to send the following order to 
the (royal) stables, and to the gates (of the town) : 
" Let Glvaka. ride out on what animal he likes ; let 
him leave (the town) by what gate he likes; let 
him leave at what hour he likes; let him enter 
again at what hour he likes.'" 

And king Pajgota sent the following order to the 
(royal) stables and to the gates (of the town): 'Let 
<7lvaka ride out on what animal he likes, &c.' 

At that time king Pa^yota had a she-elephant, 
called Bhaddavatika, which could travel fifty ycganas 
(in one day). And Glvaka Komarabha£/£a gave the 
ghee to king Pa^ota (saying), ' May Your Majesty 
drink this decoction.' Then, having made king 
Pa^foto drink the ghee, <7lvaka Komarabha>fe6a 
went to the elephant stable, and hasted away from 
the town on the she-elephant Bhaddavatika. 

26. And when king Pajgota had drunk that ghee 
and was digesting it, it made him vomit Then 
king Paggota. said to his attendants : ' That wicked 
<7tvaka, my good Sirs, has given me ghee to drink. 
Go, my good Sirs, and seek the physician £ivaka.' 

(The attendants answered), ' He has run away 
from the town on the she-elephant Bhaddavatika.' 

At that time king Paggota had a slave, Kaka by 
name, who could travel sixty yo^anas (in one day), 
who had been begotten by a non-human being. To 
this slave Kaka, king Pagfota gave the order: 'Go, 
my good Kaka, and call the physician G-'ivaka back 
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(saying), " The king orders you to return, doctor." 
But those physicians, my good Kaka, are cunning 
people ; do not accept anything from him.' 

27. And the slave Kaka overtook Glvaka Koma- 
rabha^/fct on his way, at Kosambt, when he was 
taking his breakfast. And the slave Kaka said to 
Glvaka Komarabha^ia : 'The king orders you to 
return, doctor.' 

(Glvaka replied), ' Wait, my good Kaka, until we 
have taken our meal ; here, my good Kaka, eat' 

(Kaka said), 'Nay, doctor, the king has told me, 
" Those physicians, my good Kaka, are cunning 
people; do not accept anything from him."' 

At that time Glvaka Komarabhai^a, who had 
cut off some drug with his nail, was eating an emblic 
myrobalan fruit and drinking water. And Glvaka. 
Komarabhaiia said to the slave Kaka : ' Here, my 
good Kaka, eat of this myrobalan fruit and take 
some water.' 

28. Then the slave Kaka thought : ' This physi- 
cian eats the myrobalan and drinks the water ; there 
cannot be any harm in it ;' so he ate half of the 
myrobalan and drank some water. And that half 
myrobalan which (Glvaka) had given him to eat, 
opened his bowels on the spot. 

Then the slave Kaka said to Glvaka Komara- 
bha££a: 'Can my life be saved, doctor?' 

(Glvaka replied), ' Be not afraid, my good Kaka, 
you will be quite well. But the king is cruel ; that 
king might have me killed ; therefore do I not 
return.' 

Speaking thus he handed over to Kaka the she- 
elephant Bhaddavatika and set out for Ri^agaha. 
Having reached Ra^agaha in due course, he went to 
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the place where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara 
was; having approached him he told the whole 
thing to the Magadha king Bimbisara. 

(Bimbisira said), 'You have done right, my good 
<9ivaka, that you have not returned ; that king is 
cruel ; he might have had you killed.' 

29. And king Paggota, being restored to health, 
sent a messenger to (Jlvaka Komarabhai^a (with this 
message), 'May Gtvaka come to me; I will grant 
him a boon.' 

(Glvaka. replied), 'Nay, Sir, may His Majesty re- 
member my office.' 

At that time king Paggota had a suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth 1 , which was the best, and the most excellent, 
and the first, and the most precious, and the noblest 
of many cloths, and of many suits of cloth, and of 
many hundred suits of cloth, and of many thousand 
suits of cloth, and of many hundred thousand suits 
of cloth. And king Pa^gota sent this suit of Sivey- 
yaka cloth to Civaka Komarabha^a. Then Qvaka 
Komirabha^^a thought : ' This suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth which king Paggota has sent me, is the best 
and the most excellent (&c, down to :) and of many 
hundred thousand suits of cloth. Nobody else is 
worthy to receive it but He the blessed, perfect 



1 Buddbaghosa gives two explanations of Siveyyakaw dussa- 
yugaw. 'Either Siveyyaka cloth means the cloth used in the 
Uttarakuru country for veiling, the dead bodies when they are 
brought to the burying-ground (sivathiki). (A. certain kind of 
birds take the bodies to the Himavat mountains in order to eat them, 
and throw the cloths away. When eremites find them there, they 
bring them to the king.) Or Siveyyaka cloth means a cloth woven 
from yarn which skilful women in the Sivi country spin.' No 
doubt the latter explication is the right one. 
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Arahat-Buddha, or the Magadha king Seniya Bim- 
bisara.' 

30. At that time a disturbance had befallen the 
humors of the Blessed One's body. And the 
Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda : ' A 
disturbance, Ananda, has befallen the humors of 
the Tathagata's body ; the Tathagata wishes to take 
a purgative.' Then the venerable Ananda went to 
the place where Ctvaka Komarabhai^a was ; having 
approached him he said to Glvaka. Komarabhaiia : 

' My good Glvaka, a disturbance has befallen the 
humors of the Tathagata's body; the Tathagata 
wishes to take a purgative.' 

(Glvaka. replied), 'Well, venerable Ananda, you 
ought to rub the Blessed One's body with fat for a 
few days.' 

And the venerable Ananda, having rubbed the 
Blessed One's body with fat for some days, went to 
the place where Civaka Komarabhai^a was ; having 
approached him he said to Glvaka Komarabha£/£a : 
' I have rubbed, my good Clvaka, the Tathagata's 
body with fat ; do you now what you think fit.' 

31. Then (Glvaka Komarabhai/fca thought : ' It is 
not becoming that I should give a strong purgative 
to the Blessed One.' (Thinking thus), he imbued 
three handfuls of blue lotuses with various drugs 
and went therewith to the place where the Blessed 
One was; having approached him he offered one 
handful of lotuses to the Blessed One (saying), 
' Lord, may the Blessed One smell this first handful 
of lotuses ; that will purge the Blessed One ten 
times.' Thus he offered also the second handful of 
lotuses to the Blessed One (saying), ' Lord, may the 
Blessed One smell this second handful of lotuses; 
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that will purge the Blessed One ten times.' Thus 
he offered also the third handful of lotuses to the 
Blessed One (saying), ' Lord, may the Blessed One 
smell this third handful of lotuses ; that will purge 
the Blessed One ten times. Thus the Blessed One 
will have purged full thirty times.' And 61vaka 
Komirabha^ia, having given to the Blessed One 
a purgative for full thirty times, bowed down before 
the Blessed One, and passed round him with his 
right side towards him, and went away. 

32. And (7lvaka Komirabha^fci, when he was 
out of doors, thought : ' I have given indeed to the 
Blessed One a purgative for full thirty times, but as 
the humors of the Tathagatha's body are disturbed, 
it will not purge the Blessed One full thirty times; it 
will purge the Blessed One only twenty-nine times. 
But the Blessed One, having purged, will take a bath ; 
the bath will purge the Blessed One once ; thus 
the Blessed One will be purged full thirty times.' 

And the Blessed One, who understood by the 
power of his mind this reflection of Civaka Komara- 
bha££a, said to the venerable Ananda : ' <7ivaka 
Komarabha^ia, Ananda, when he was out of doors, 
has thought : "I have given indeed (&c, as above, 
down to :) thus the Blessed One will be purged full 
thirty times." Well, Ananda, get warm water ready.' 

The venerable Ananda accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (saying), ' Yes, Lord,' and got warm 
water ready. 

33. And Glvaka. Komarabha/&6a went to the place 
where the Blessed One .was; having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he 
sat down near him ; sitting near him £lvaka Koma- 
rabhai&i said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, has the 
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Blessed One purged ?' (Buddha replied), ' I have 
purged, Gtvaka..' (Civaka said), 'When I was out 
of doors, Lord, I thought : " I have given indeed, 
&c." Lord, may the Blessed One take a bath, may 
the Happy One take a bath.' Then the Blessed 
One bathed in that warm water; the bath purged 
the Blessed One once ; thus the Blessed One was 
purged full thirty times. 

And Glvaka. Komarabhai&i said to the Blessed 
One : ' Lord, until the Blessed One's body is com- 
pletely restored, you had better abstain from liquid 
food.' And ere long the Blessed One's body was 
completely restored. 

34. Then <7lvaka Komarabhai-fci took that suit 
of Siveyyaka cloth and went to the place where 
the Blessed One was ; having approached him, and 
having respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him, <7lvaka Komara- 
bhaiia said to the Blessed One : * Lord, I ask one 
boon of the Blessed One.' (Buddha replied), ' The 
Tathagatas, £tvaka, are above granting boons (be- 
fore they know what they are).' (Glvaka. said), 
' Lord, it is a proper and unobjectionable demand.' — 
' Speak, Clvaka.' 

'Lord, the Blessed One wears only pawsukula 
robes (robes made of rags taken from a dust heap 
or a cemetery 1 ), and so does the fraternity of Bhik- 
khus. Now, Lord, this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has 
been sent to me by king Pa.gfota, which is the best, 
and the most excellent, and the first, and the most 
precious, and the noblest of many cloths and of 

1 Buddhaghosa : ' To the Blessed One during the twenty years 
from his Sambodhi till this story happened no one had presented 
a lay robe.' 

C'7] O 
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many suits of cloth, and of many hundred suits of 
cloth, and of many thousand suits of cloth, and of 
many hundred thousand suits of cloth. Lord, may 
the Blessed One accept from me this suit of Sivey- 
yaka cloth, and may he allow to the fraternity of 
Bhikkhus to wear lay robes V 

The Blessed One accepted the suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth. And the Blessed One taught, incited, ani- 
mated, and gladdened £tvaka Komarabhaiia by 
religious discourse. And Clvaka Komirabhai/fci, 
having been taught, incited, animated, and glad- 
dened by the Blessed One by religious discourse, 
rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, passed round him with his right side towards 
him, and went away. 

35. And the Blessed One, after having delivered 
a religious discourse in consequence of that, thus 
addressed the Bhikkhus: 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear lay robes. He 
who likes may wear pazwsukula robes; he who 
likes may accept lay robes. Whether you are 
pleased with the one or with the other sort 2 of 
robes, I approve it.' 

Now the people at Ra^agaha heard, 'The Blessed 
One has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.' 
Then those people became glad and delighted (be- 
cause they thought), ' Now we will bestow gifts (on 
the Bhikkhus) and acquire merit by good works, 

1 Gahapati£ivara may be translated also, as Buddhaghosa 
explains it, ' a robe presented by lay people.' 

* Itaritara ('the one or the other') clearly refers to the two 
sorts of robes mentioned before, not, as Childers (s.v. itaritaro) 
understands it, to whether the robes are good or bad. Compare 
also chip. 3, § 2. 
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since the Blessed One has allowed the Bhikkhus to 
wear lay robes.' And in one day many thousands 
of robes were presented at R&fagaha (to the 
Bhikkhus). 

And the people in the country heard, ' The 
Blessed One has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay 
robes.' Then those people became glad (&c.,as above, 
down to:) And in one day many thousands of robes 
were presented through the country also (to the 
Bhikkhus). 

36. At that time the Sawgha had received a 
mantle. They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a mantle.' 

They had got a silk mantle. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a silk mantle.' 

They had got a fleecy counterpane \ 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a fleecy counter- 
pane.' 

End of the first Bhawavara. 



At that time the king of Kasi 2 sent to Ctvaka 
Komarabha^ia a woollen garment made half of 
Benares cloth . . . 3 . Then Givaika. Komarabha££a 

1 See Abhidh&napp. v. 313. 

* Buddhaghosa : ' This king was Pasenadi's brother, the same 
father's son.' He appears to have been a sub-king of Pasenadi, 
for in the Lohi££a-sutta it is stated that Pasenadi's rule extended 
both over Kasi and Kosala (' R&g& Pasenadi Kosalo K&sikosalam 
a^ASvasati '). 

8 Our translation of a</</Aakasikaw kambalam is merely 

O 2 
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took that woollen garment made half of Benares cloth 
and went to the place where the Blessed One was; 
having approached him, and respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, he sat down near him. Sitting near 
him, <7tvaka Komarabha^ia said to the Blessed One : 
' Lord, this woollen garment made half of Benares 
cloth. . . .* has been sent to me by the king of Kasi. 
May the Blessed One, Lord, accept this woollen gar- 
ment, which may be to me a long time for a good 
and a blessing.' The Blessed One accepted that 
woollen garment. 

And the Blessed One taught (&c, as in chap, i, 
§ 34, down to :) and went away. 

And the Blessed One, after having delivered a 
religious discourse in consequence of that, thus 
addressed the Bhikkhus : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use woollen gar- 
ments.' 



3. 

1. At that time the fraternity got robes of dif- 
ferent kinds. Now the Bhikkhus thought : ' What 
robes are allowed to us by the Blessed One, and 
what robes are not allowed?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, six kinds of robes, viz. 

conjectural. Buddhaghosa has the following note: 'A</<//iakasi- 
yam, here kasi means one thousand; a thing that is worth one 
thousand, is called k&siya. This garment was worth five hundred; 
therefore it is called a</<MakSsiya. And for the same reason it is 
said, uparf<Makasina/» khamamanam.' Perhaps vikSsikam 
at VI, 15, 5 may have some connection with the word used here. 
1 See last note. 
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those made of linen, of cotton, of silk, of wool, of 
coarse cloth, and of hempen cloth.' 

2. At that time the Bhikkhus accepted lay robes, 
but did not get pawsukula robes, because they 
had scruples (and thought) : ' The Blessed One has 
allowed us either kind of robes only, not both 
kinds 1 .' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, that he who accepts lay 
robes, may get also pa/wsukula robes. If you are 
pleased with those both sorts of robes, I approve 
that also.' 



1. At that time a number of Bhikkhus were 
travelling on the road in the Kosala country. Some 
of these Bhikkhus went off (the road) to a cemetery 
in order to get themselves pa/»sukula robes ; some 
(other) Bhikkhus did not wait. Those Bhikkhus 
who had gone to the cemetery for pawsukula robes, 
got themselves pawsukulas; those Bhikkhus who 
had not waited, said to them : ' Friends, give us also 
a part (of your pawsukulas).' They replied, ' We 
will not give you a part, friends ; why have you not 
waited ? ' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you are not obliged 
to give a part against your will to Bhikkhus who 
have not waited.' 

2. At that time a number of Bhikkhus were 
travelling on the road in the Kosala country. Some 

1 See chap. 1, § 35. 
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of these Bhikkhus went off (the road) to a cemetery 
in order to get themselves pawzsukula robes; 
some (other) Bhikkhus waited for them. Those 
Bhikkhus who had gone to the cemetery for pa*#- 
sukula robes, got themselves pawsukulas; those 
Bhikkhus who had waited, said to them : ' Friends, 
give us also a part (of your pa*«sukulas).' They 
replied, ' We will not give you a part, friends ; why 
did you not also go off (to the cemetery) ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you give a part 
(even) against your will to Bhikkhus who have 
waited.' 

3. At that time a number of Bhikkhus were 
travelling on the road in the Kosala country. Some 
of these Bhikkhus went aside first from (the road) 
to a cemetery in order to get themselves pawsu- 
kula robes ; some (other) Bhikkhus went aside later. 
Those Bhikkhus who had gone first to the cemetery 
for pa wsukula robes, got themselves pawsukulas; 
those Bhikkhus who had got off later, did not get 
any, and said (to the other ones) : ' Friends, give us 
also a part.' They replied, 'We will not give you 
a part, friends ; why did you get off (to the cemetery) 
after us?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you are not obliged 
to give a part against your will to Bhikkhus who 
have gone (to the cemetery) later (than yourselves).' 

4. At that time a number of Bhikkhus were 
travelling on the road in the Kosala country. They 
went altogether off (the road) to a cemetery in order 
to get themselves pawsukula robes; some of the 
Bhikkhus got pawsukulas, other Bhikkhus did not 
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get any. The Bhikkhus who had got nothing, said : 
1 Friends, give us also a part (of your pawsukulas).' 
They replied, ' We will not give you a part, friends ; 
why did you not get (them yourselves) ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you give a part 
(even) against your will to Bhikkhus who have gone 
(to the cemetery) together with yourselves.' 

5. At that time a number of Bhikkhus were 
travelling on the road in the Kosala country. They 
went off (the road) to a cemetery in order to get 
themselves pawsukula robes, after having made 
an agreement (about the distribution of what they 
were to find). Some of the Bhikkhus got them- 
selves pa/wsukulas, other Bhikkhus did not get 
any. The Bhikkhus who had got nothing, said : 
' Friends, give us also a part (of the pawsukulas).' 
They replied, ' We will not give you a part, friends ; 
why did you not get (them yourselves) ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you give a part, 
(even) against your will, to Bhikkhus who have 
gone (with you to the cemetery) after having made 
with you an agreement (about the distribution of 
the pa/tfsukulas).' 



5. 
1. At that time people went to the Arama with 
robes 1 (which they intended to present to the 

1 It will be as well to remind the reader that here and in the 
following chapters £ivara can mean both *a robe' and 'cloth for 
making robes.' 
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Bhikkhus). They found there no Bhikkhu who 
was to receive the robes ; so they took them back 
again. (In consequence of that) few robes were 
given (to the Bhikkhus). 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you appoint a 
Bhikkhu possessed of the following five qualities, 
to receive the robes (presented to the Bhikkhus): 
(a person) who does not go in the evil course of 
lust, in the evil course of hatred, in the evil course 
of delusion, in the evil course of fear, and who knows 
what has been received and what has not. 

2. ' And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to appoint (such 
a Bhikkhu) in this way : First, that Bhikkhu must 
be asked (to accept that commission). When he 
has been asked, let a learned, competent Bhikkhu 
proclaim the following »atti before the Sawgha : 
" Let the Sa*»gha, reverend Sirs, hear me. If the 
Samgha. is ready, let the Sa/wgha appoint the 
Bhikkhu N. N. to receive the robes (presented to 
the Bhikkhus). This is the watti. Let the Sawgha, 
reverend Sirs, hear me. The Sa/«gha appoints the 
Bhikkhu N. N. to receive the robes (presented). 
Let any one of the venerable brethren who is in 
favour of our appointing the Bhikkhu N. N. to 
receive the robes (presented), be silent, and any one 
who is not in favour of it, speak. The Bhikkhu 
N. N. has been appointed by the Sawgha to receive 
the robes (presented). The Sa/wgha is in favour 
of it, therefore are you silent ; thus I understand." ' 
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6. 

i. At that time the Bhikkhus who had to receive 
the robes (presented), after having received them, 
left them there (in the Viharas) and went away ; the 
robes were spoilt. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you appoint a 
Bhikkhu possessed of the following five qualities, 
to lay by the robes (received): (a person) who does 
not go in the evil course of lust, in the evil course 
of hatred, in the evil course of delusion, in the evil 
course of fear, and who knows what is laid by and 
what is not 

2. 'And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to appoint (&c, 
see chap. 5, § 2).' 



7. 

At that time the Bhikkhus appointed to lay the 
robes by, laid the robes by in an open hall, or at the 
foot of a tree, or in the hollow of a Nimba tree 1 ; 
thus they were eaten by rats and white ants. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you appoint what 
the Sa#*gha chooses, a Vihara, or an Adtf^ayoga 2 , 
or a storied building, or an attic, or a cave, to be the 
store-room 3 (of the Sa/wgha). 

1 Compare III, 12, 5. g Compare I, 30, 4. 

* The word bha»</£gara does not imply any special reference 
to robes more than to any other articles belonging to the Samgha. 
A good many things which were usually kept in the bhawrfagdra 
are mentioned at ^ullav.VI, 21, 3. 
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' And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to appoint it in this 
way : Let a learned, competent Bhikkhu proclaim the 
following »atti before the Sa/wgha: " Let the Sam- 
gha, reverend Sirs, hear me. If the Sawgha is ready, 
let the Sawgha appoint the Vihira called N. N. to 
be the store-room (of the Sawgha), (&c, the usual 
formula of a wattidutiya kamma).'" 



8. 

i. At that time the cloth in the Sawgha's store- 
room was not protected (from rain, mice, &c.) 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you appoint a 
Bhikkhu possessed of the following five qualities, 
to take charge of the store-room : (a person) who 
does not go in the evil course of lust (&c, as in 
chap. 5, § i), and who knows what is protected and 
what is not. 

'And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to appoint (&c, 
see chap. 5, § 2).' 

2. At that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
expelled a Bhikkhu, who had charge of a store- 
room, from his place. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, expel a Bhikkhu, who 
has charge of a store-room, from his place. He who 
does so, commits a dukka/a offence.' 



9. 

1. At that time the Sawgha's store-room was 
over-full of clothes. 
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They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that they should be 
distributed by the assembled Sawgha.' 

At that time the whole Sawgha, when distributing 
the clothes, made a bustle. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you appoint a 
Bhikkhu possessed of the following five qualities, 
to distribute the clothes: (a person) who does not 
go in the evil course of lust .... and who knows 
what is distributed and what is not 

'And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to appoint (&c, 
see chap. 5, $ 2).' 

2. Now the Bhikkhus appointed to distribute the 
clothes thought : ' In what way are we to distribute 
the clothes?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you first assort the 
clothes, estimate them, share them according to their 
higher or lower value 1 , then count the Bhikkhus, 
divide them into troops 2 , and divide the portions of 
cloth (accordingly).' 

Now the Bhikkhus, who were to distribute the 
clothes, thought : ' What portion of cloth shall be 
given to the Samaweras?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you give to the 
Simaweras half a portion.' 

1 Buddhaghosa : ' If there are robes of the same quality, for 
instance, each worth ten (kShapawas), for all Bhikkhus, it is all 
right ; if they are not, they must take together the robes which are 
worth nine or eight, with those which are worth one or two, and 
thus they must make equal portions.' 

* ' In case the day should not suffice for distributing the robes 
to the Bhikkhus one by one ' (Buddhaghosa). 
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3. At that time a certain Bhikkhu wished to go 
across (a river or a desert) with the portion that 
should come to him. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you give to a 
Bhikkhu who is going across (a river or a desert), 
the portion that should come to him.' 

At that time a certain Bhikkhu wished to go 
across (a river or a desert) with a greater portion 
(of cloth than fell to his share). 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you give more 
than the due portion (to a Bhikkhu who desires 
it), if he gives a compensation.' 

4. Now the Bhikkhus, who were to distribute the 
clothes, thought: ' How are we to assign the portions 
of cloth (to the single Bhikkhus), by turns as they 
arrive (and ask for cloth), or according to their age 
(i. e. the time elapsed since their ordination)?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you cast lots, made 
of grass-blades, after having made every defective 
portion even.' 



10. 

1. At that time the Bhikkhus dyed cloth with 
(cow-)dung or with yellow clay. The robes were 
badly coloured. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you use the follow- 
ing six kinds of dye, viz. dye made of roots, dye 
made of trunks of trees, dye made of bark, dye made 
of leaves, dye made of flowers, dye made of fruits.' 
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2. At that time the Bhikkhus dyed cloth with 
unboiled dye ; the cloth became ill-smelling. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you boil the dye 
(and use) little dye-pots.' 

They spilt the dye. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you put basins 
(under the dye-pots) to catch the spilt (dye).' 

At that time the Bhikkhus did not know whether 
the dye was boiled or not. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you let a drop of 
dye fall into water, or on to your nail (in order to 
try if the dye is duly boiled).' 

3. At that time the Bhikkhus, when pouring the 
dye out (of the pot), upset the pot ; the pot was 
broken. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you use a dye- 
ladle or a scoop with a long handle.' 

At that time the Bhikkhus did not possess vessels 
for keeping dye. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you get jars and 
bowls for keeping the dye.' 

At that time the Bhikkhus rubbed the cloth 
against the vessels and the bowls (in which they 
dyed it); the cloth was rent. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you use a (large) 
trough for dying (cloth) in.' 
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11. 

i. At that time the Bhikkhus spread the cloth on 
the floor (when they had dyed it) ; the cloth became 
dusty. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you spread grass 
(and put the cloth on it).' 

The grass they had spread was eaten by white ants. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you get a bambu 
peg or rope to hang the cloth on.' 

They hung it up in the middle ; the dye dropped 
down on both sides. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you tie it fast at 
the corner.' 

The corner wore out. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, the use of a clothes- 
line.' 

The dye dropped down on one side. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you turn the cloth, 
when dying it, whenever required, and that you do 
not go away before the dye has ceased to drop.' 

2. At that time the cloth had become stiff 1 . 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 



1 Buddhaghosa : Patthinan ti (this is the reading of the 
Berlin MS.) atira^itattd thaddha/w, i. e. 'Patthina/w means that 
it had become stiff from too much dye.' Thina or thinna is 
Sanskrit sty an a. 
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' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you dip (the cloth) 
into water (in order to remove the excessive dye).' 

At that time the cloth became rough. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, (that you smooth it 
by) beating it with your hands.' 

At that time the Bhikkhus possessed a^i^in- 
naka 1 robes of yellowish colour like ivory. The 
people were annoyed, murmured, and became angry : 
'(The Bhikkhus dress) like those who still live in 
the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' You ought not, O Bhikkhus, to possess a^^^in- 
naka robes. He who does, commits a dukka/a 
offence.' 



12. 

i. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Ri^agaha as long as he thought fit, he set forth on 
his journey towards Dakkhi»a-giri (the Southern 
Hills 2 ). And the Blessed One beheld how the 
Magadha rice fields were divided into short pieces 3 , 

1 That is, made of untorn cloth. See VIII, ai, a. 

* These are always mentioned in connection with R&^agaha 
(Mahlvagga I, 53 ; Aullavagga XI, 1-10), and are probably the 
name of the mountainous district immediately south of Ra^agaha. 

* A££ibaddhan (sic) ti £aturassakedarakabaddha«t (B.). I 
have never seen a field divided ' ray-fashion,' which would appa- 
rently be the literal translation of the term, and it is difficult to see 
how the necessary water could be conducted from strip to strip of 
a field so divided. Buddhaghosa also, though his explanation is 
insufficient, evidently does not take zkki in the ordinary sense 
(Rh. D.). 
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and in rows 1 , and by outside boundaries 2 (or ridges), 
and by cross boundaries 8 . 

On seeing this the Blessed One spake thus to the 
venerable Ananda : ' Dost thou perceive, Ananda, 
how the Magadha rice fields are divided into short 
pieces, and in rows, and by outside boundaries, and 
by cross boundaries ?' 

' Even so, Lord.' 

ft 

' Could you, Ananda, provide 4 robes of a like kind 
for the Bhikkhus ?' 

' I could, Lord.' 

Now when the Blessed One had remained in the 
Southern Hills as long as he thought fit, he returned 
again to R&^agaha. 

Then Ananda provided robes of a like kind for 
many Bhikkhus ; and going up to the place where 
the Blessed One was, he spake thus to the Blessed 
One : ' May the Blessed One be pleased to look at 
the robes which I have provided.' 

2. Then the Blessed One on that occasion ad- 
dressed the Bhikkhus and said: 'An able man, 
O Bhikkhus, is Ananda; of great understanding, 
O Bhikkhus, is Ananda, inasmuch as what has been 
spoken by me in short that can he understand 
in full, and can make the cross seams 6 , and the 

1 Pa/ibaddhan (sic) ti ayamato ka. vittharato ka. dighamariyada- 
baddhaw (B.). 

* Mariyadabaddhan (sic) ti antarantaraya mariyadaya mari- 
yadabaddham (B.). 

' Sihgha/akabaddhan (sic) ti mariyadSya (sic) mariy&dara vini- 
viggMtvi gata//Mne singha/akabaddham. ATatukkasan/A&nan ti 
attho (B.). 

4 Sa/»vidahitun ti katuw (B.). 

8 Kusim pt 'ti dy&mato ka. vittharato ka, anuvMdinatn dfgha- 
pa//anaw etam adhivaianaw (B.). 
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intermediate cross seams 1 , and the greater circles 8 , 
and the lesser circles 3 , and the turning in*, and the 
lining of the turning in 6 , and the collar piece*, and 
the knee piece 7 , and the elbow piece 8 . And it 
shall be of torn pieces 9 , roughly sewn together 10 , 
suitable for a Sama»a, a thing which his enemies 
cannot covet 11 . I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, 
the use of an under robe of torn pieces, and of an 
upper robe of torn pieces, and of a waist cloth of 
torn pieces 12 .' 

I AddAakust ti antarantara rassa-pa//anara namaw (B.). 

9 Mandalan ti pa££a-kha»<fika-£tvarassa ekekasmim khaWe 
mahi-mandalam (B.). 
' Addhamandalan ti khuddaka-man^&lam (B.). 

* Viva//an ti mandahn to addAa-mandaizfi, ia ekato katva sib- 
bitam maggkima-khandam (B.). 

* Anuviva/Zanti tassa ubhosu passesu dve kha«<fani. Athava 
viva//assa ekekapassato dvinnam pi Aatunnam pi kha»</anam etam 
nlmam (B.). 

' Giveyyakan ti gfva-//4ane daMi-karan-attham nHnam suttam 
sibbitam tgantuka-pa//am (B.). 

T Gahgheyyakan ti #angha-papuna-/Mane tatth' eva samsib- 
bita-pa/Zan. Giva-/Mane to. ^ahgha-//ASne ia pa//ana»? ev' etam 
naman ti pi vadanti (B.). 

* Bahantan ti anuviva/Zanani bahi ekekakham/am. AthavS 
suppamdnaw £ivaram parupentena samharita bahaya upari Capita 
ubho anto-bahi-mukha ti//flanti. Tesam etam namawi. Ayam eva 
hi nayo Mahi-atthakathayam vutto ti (B.). This latter explanation 
from bah a seems evidently more correct than the other one from 
bahi; and we accordingly follow it. 

9 See the end of the last chapter. 

10 Satta-lukha; in which compound the signification of satta 
is by no means clear. Buddhaghosa has no note upon it. Now 
it is curious that in chapter ai, below, it is laid down that the robe 
is to be sutta-lukha, the meaning of which would fit this passage 
excellently. We have accordingly adopted that reading here. 

II Compare the similar expressions at G&taka 1, 8 and 9. 

11 The general sense of this chapter is clear enough. As an 
Indian field, the common property of the village community, was 

[«7] P 
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13. 

i. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Ri^agaha as long as he thought fit, he went forth 
on his journey towards Vesali. And the Blessed 
One, when on the high road between RJ^agaha and 
Vesali, saw a number of Bhikkhus smothered up in 
robes 1 , they went along with robes made up into 
a roll 2 on their heads, or on their backs, or on their 
waist. And when the Blessed One saw them, he 
thought : ' With too great celerity have these foolish 
persons given themselves up to superfluity* in the 
matter of dress. It would be well were I to confine 
the dress of the Bhikkhus within limits, and were to 
fix a bound thereto.' 

2. And the Blessed One, proceeding in due course 
on his journey toward Vesali, arrived at that place. 
And there, at Vesali, the Blessed One stayed at the 
Gotamaka shrine 4 . And at that time in the cold 



divided, for the purposes of cultivation, across and across, so must 
also the Bhikkhu's robe be divided. That some, both of the agri- 
cultural and of the tailoring terms, should now be unintelligible to 
us is not surprising. Buddhaghosa himself, as the extracts from 
his commentary show, was not certain of the meaning of them alL 

1 Ubbha»</ite #varehi. The former word is of course applied 
to the Bhikkhus. Compare Childers, under Bha»<fik£, and G&taka 
I, 504 (last line but one). 

8 Bhisi = Sanskrit Brat. Compare the 14th Pa&ttiya, where 
we ought to have rendered the word ' bolster.' Childers is incorrect 
in translating it by ' mat.' 

3 Mentioned also, as being near to Vesali, in the ' Book of the 
Great Decease,' III, a. 

4 Bahull&ya dvattl This phrase occurs in Mahavagga I, 
3i.5- 
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winter nights, in the period between the Ash/aka 
festivals when the snow falls 1 , the Blessed One 
sat at night in the open air with but one robe on, 
and the Blessed One felt not cold. As the first 
watch of the night was coming to its end, the Blessed 
One felt cold; and he put on a second robe, and 
felt not cold. As the middle watch of the night 
was coming to its end, the Blessed One felt cold; 
and he put on a third robe, and felt not cold. As 
the last watch of the night was coming to an end, 
when the dawn was breaking and the night was far 
spent 2 , the Blessed One felt cold; and he put on 
a fourth robe, and felt not cold. 

3. Then this thought sprang up in the Blessed 
One's mind : ' Those men of good birth 8 in this 
doctrine and discipline who are affected by cold, and 
are afraid of cold, they are able to make use of three 
robes*. It were well if in confining within limits 
the dress of the Bhikkhus, and in fixing a bound 
thereto, I were to allow the use of three robes.' 
And on that occasion the Blessed One, when he had 



1 See our note on the same phrase at MahSvagga I, 20, 15. 

* NandimukhiyS rattiyi. The derivation of this phrase is 
uncertain, though the general meaning is not subject to doubt. 
The Sanskrit form of the whole phrase will be found in the Lalita 
Vistara at p. 4 4 7 . Comp. .Sahkhayana-gnhya, ed. Oldenberg, IV, 4, 
where the word ndndimukho occurs in a diiFerent connection. 

* In the text read Ye pi kho kulaputtl The idea is that 
men of lower grade, being accustomed to cold, would not want so 
many robes. But there must be one rule for all ; and the rule is 
accordingly made to suit the comfort of the weaker brethren*— eariy 
Buddhism, contrary to an erroneous opinion still frequently ex- 
pressed, being opposed to asceticism. 

* Or, ' to get on with the three robes.' Compare the use of 
yipetuw in the 'Book of the Great Decease,' II, 32. 

P 2 
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delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

4, 5. ' When on the high road, &c. ... I saw, 

&c and I thought, &c (all the chapter 

is repeated down to " .... I were to allow the use 
of three robes"). I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use 
of three robes, (to wit), a double waist cloth, and a 
single 1 upper robe, and a single under garment 2 .' 

1 'Ekak&iyam. Compare Gataka I, 326. Buddhaghosa says 
dvigu»a*8 dupa/fo-sa»>gha/ijK ek&iiiy&m ekapatfam. Though 
' single,' the lengths of cotton cloth, pieced together, of which the 
robes were made, were allowed to be doubled at the seams, the 
collar, the elbows, and the knees. See above, VII, 1, 5. 

* The waist cloth (sa/»gha/i) was wrapped round the waist and 
back, and secured with a girdle. The under garment (antara- 
vasak a ; see also the end of this note) was wrapped round the loins 
and reached below the knee, being fastened round the loins by an end 
of the cloth being tucked in there ; and sometimes also by a girdle. 
The upper robe (uttarasawga) was wrapped round the legs from 
the loins to the ankles, and the end was then drawn, at the back, 
from the right hip, over the left shoulder, and either (as is still the 
custom in Siam, and in the Siamese sect in Ceylon) allowed to fall 
down in front, or (as is still the custom in Burma, and in the Bur- 
mese sect in Ceylon) drawn back again over the right shoulder, 
and allowed to fall down on the back. From the constant refer- 
ence to the practice of adjusting the robe over one shoulder as 
a special mark of respect (for instance, Mahavagga I, 29, 2 ; IV, 
3, 3), the Burmese custom would seem to be in accordance with 
the most ancient way of usually wearing the robe. The oldest 
statues of the Buddha, which represent the robe as falling over 
only one shoulder, are probably later than the passages just 
referred to. 

The ordinary dress of laymen, even of good family, in Gotama's 
time was much more scanty than the decent dress thus prescribed 
for th% Bhikkhus. See Rh. D.'s note on the ' Book of the Great 
Decease,' VI, 26. But it consisted also, like that of the Bhikkhus, 
not in garments made with sleeves or trousers, to fit the limbs, but 
in simple lengths of cloth. 

The antara-vasaka corresponds, in the dress of the monks, to 
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6. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
on the ground that three robes had been allowed 
by the Blessed One, used to frequent the village in 
one suit of three robes, and in another suit to rest 
in the Arama, and in another to go to the bath. 
Then those Bhikkhus who were modest were an- 
noyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus wear extra 
suits of robes.' 

And those Bhikkhus told the matter to the Blessed 
One. Then the Blessed One on that occasion, when 
he had delivered a religious discourse, addressed 
the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear an extra suit 
of robes. Whosoever does so, shall be dealt with 
according to law 1 .' 

7. Now at that time the venerable Ananda had 
acquired an extra suit of robes, and the venerable 
Ananda was desirous of giving the extra suit to the 
venerable Siriputta, but the venerable Sariputta was 
staying at Saketa. Then the venerable Ananda 
thought : ' It hath been laid down by the Blessed 
One that we are not to keep an extra suit of robes. 
Now I have received one, and I want to give it to 
the venerable Siriputta ; but he is staying at Saketa. 
What now shall I do ?' 

the sa/ika in the dress of ordinary women, and was of the same 
shape as the udaka-sa/ika, or bathing dress, prescribed for the 
use both of monks (below, chapter 15) and of nuns (Bhikkhuni- 
vibhanga, PaJittiya XXII). The latter was, however, somewhat 
shorter. 

The ordinary dress of the Bhikkhunis or Sisters consisted of the 
same three garments as that of the Bhikkhus. 

1 That is, according to the first Nissaggiya. The first section of 
the Sutta-vibhaftga on that rule is identical with this section. 
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And the venerable Ananda told this thing to the 
Blessed One. 

' How long will it be, Ananda, before the vener- 
able Sariputta returns ?' 

' He will come back, Lord, on the ninth or the 
tenth day from now.' 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, when he 
had delivered a religious discourse, addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to keep an extra suit 
of robes up to the tenth day 1 .' 

8. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to get 
extra suits of robes given to them. And these Bhik- 
khus thought : ' What now should we do with extra 
suits of robes ? J 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to make over 
an extra suit of robes (to other Bhikkhus who have 
no robes*).' 



14. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Vesali as long as he thought fit, he went onwards 
on his journey towards Benares. And in due course 
he arrived at Benares, and there, at Benares, he 
stayed in the hermitage in the Migadaya. 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu's under robe 
was torn. And that Bhikkhu thought : 'The Blessed 

1 So the first Nissaggiya; the second section of the Sutta-vibhanga 
on which rule is identical with this section 7. 

" On vikappetuw, compare our note above, the 59th Pa£ttiya, 
and below, chapters 20, 22. 
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One has ordained the use of three robes, a double 
waist cloth, and a single upper robe, and a single 
under-garment ', and this under-garment of mine is 
torn. What if I were to insert a slip of cloth 2 so 
that the robe shall be double all round and single in 
the middle.' 

2. So that Bhikkhu inserted a slip of eloth. And 
the Blessed One on his way round the sleeping 
apartments saw him doing so, went up to the place 
where he was, and said to him : 

' What are you doing, O Bhikkhu ?' 
' I am inserting a slip of cloth, Lord.' 
' That is very good, O Bhikkhu. It is quite right 
of you, O Bhikkhu, to insert a slip of cloth.' 

And the Blessed One on that occasion, when he 
had delivered a religious discourse, addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a double waist 
cloth, and a single upper robe, and a single under- 
garment, of cloths which are new, or as good as 
new 3 ; and the use of a fourfold waist cloth k and of 
a double upper robe, and of a double under robe of 
cloth which has been worn for a long time. You 
are to make endeavour to get sufficient material 
from rags taken from the dust-heap *, or from bits 
picked up in the bazaar *. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
slips of cloth inserted bolt-like to hold a torn robe 

1 Bee above, VIII, 13, 5. 

* Buddhaghosa says, Agga/a« aiMadeyyan (sic) ti AAmna- 
tiAfbie pilotika-khaWam laggapeyyaw. The word occurs at (Tataka 
1, 8, where the liability to want such an insertion is given as one of 
the nine disadvantages of a robe from the ascetic's point of view. 

* Ahata-kappanam. See above, VII, 1, 6. 

* See our notes on these expressions above, VII, 1, 6. 
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together, patches 1 , dams 8 , and small pieces of cloth 
sewn on by way of marking 2 , or of strengthening 8 
the robe.' 



15. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Benares as long as he thought fit, he went onwards 
on his journey toward Savatthi. And in due course 
journeying straight on he arrived at Savatthi ; and 
there, at Savatthi, he stayed at the Getavana, 
Anatha-pitfdfika's Arama. And Visakha the mother 
of Migara went up to the place where the Blessed 
One was; and when she had come there, she 
saluted the Blessed One, and took her seat on one 
side. And the Blessed One taught Visakha the 
mother of Migara seated thus: and incited, and 
aroused, and gladdened her with religious dis- 
course. And Visakha the mother of Migara when 
she had been thus taught, &c, spake thus to the 
Blessed One: 'Will my Lord the Blessed One 
consent to accept his morrow's meal at my hands, 
together with the company of the Bhikkhus ?' The 
Blessed One, by remaining silent, granted his con- 
sent ; and Visakha the mother of Migara, perceiving 
that the Blessed One had consented, rose from her 
seat, and saluted the Blessed One, and keeping him 
on her right side as she passed him, she departed 
thence. 

1 This liability to have to be patched is given, in connection 
with the previous phrase, as one of the nine disadvantages of robes 
at G&taka I, 8; and tunnav&ya occurs as the expression for a 
mender of old clothes at ATulIavagga VI, 5, 1; 

* See our notes on these expressions above, VII, 1, 5. 
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2. Now at that time, when the night was far 
spent, there was a great storm of rain over the 
whole world 1 . And the Blessed One said to the 
Bhikkhus : 

'Just as it is raining in the £etavana, O 
Bhikkhus, so is it raining over the whole world. 
Let yourselves, O Bhikkhus, be rained down upon, 
for this is the last time there will be a mighty storm 
of rain over the whole world.' 

' Even so, Lord,' said those Bhikkhus in assent to 
the Blessed One ; and throwing off their robes they 
let themselves be rained down upon. 

3. And Visakha the mother of Migara having 
provided sweet food, both hard and soft, gave com- 
mand to a slave girl, saying, 

'Go thou 9 to the Arama; and when you are 
there, announce the time, saying, " The time, Sirs, 
has arrived, and the meal is ready." ' 

' Even so, my Lady,' said the slave girl in assent 
to Visakha, the mother of Migara ; and going to 
the Arama she beheld there the Bhikkhus, with 
their robes thrown off, letting themselves be rained 
down upon. Then thinking, ' These are not Bhik- 
khus in the Arama, they are naked ascetics letting 
the rain fall on them,' she returned to the place 
where Visakha the mother of Migara was, and said 
to her: 

' There are no Bhikkhus in the Arama ; there are 



1 ATituddfpiko, literally, ' over the four continents,' into which 
the world was supposed to be divided. Compare Genesis vii. 44. 

* G&kAAa. ge; where ^e is the appropriate form of address 
invariably used to a female slave or maid-servant. Compare 
Childers, in the 'Dictionary,' p. 617. 
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naked ascetics there, letting the rain fall on them- 
selves.' 

Then it occurred to Visakba the mother of 
Migara — she being learned, expert, and wise — ' For 
a certainty the venerable ones must have thrown 
off their robes in order to let themselves be rained 
down upon, and this foolish girl thinks therefore that 
there are no Bhikkhus in the Ar&ma, but only 
naked ascetics letting the rain fall on them.' And 
she again gave command to the slave girl, saying, 

' Go thou to the Arama ; and when you are there, 
announce the time, saying, "The time, Sirs, has 
arrived, and the meal is ready." ' 

4. Now the Bhikkhus when they had cooled their 
limbs, and were refreshed in body, took their robes, 
and entered each one into his chamber. When the 
slave girl came to the Arama, not seeing any Bhik- 
khus, she thought : ' There are no Bhikkhus in the 

A A 

Arama. The Arama is empty.' And returning to 
Visakha the mother of Migara she said so. 

Then it occurred to Visakhi the mother of Mi- 
gira — she being learned, expert, and wise — ' For 
a certainty the venerable ones, when they had cooled 
their limbs and were refreshed in body, must have 
taken their robes, and entered each one into his 
chamber.' And she again, gave command to the 
slave girl, saying, 

' Go thou to Ar&ma ; and when you are there 
announce the time, saying, "The time, Sirs, has 
arrived, and the meal is ready." ' 

5. And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus: 
' Make yourselves ready, O Bhikkhus, with bowl 
and robe ; the hour for the meal has come.' 

' Even so, Lord,' said the Bhikkhus in assent to 
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the Blessed One. And m the morning the Blessed 
One, having put on his under-garment, and being 
duly bowled and robed, vanished from the (7etavana 
as quickly as a strong man would stretch forth his 
arm when it was drawn in, or draw it in again when 
it was stretched forth, and appeared in the mansion 1 
of Visakha the mother of Migara. And the Blessed 
One took his seat on the seat spread out for him, 
and with him the company of the Bhikkhus. 

6. Then said Visakha the mother of Migara : 
' Most wonderful, most marvellous is the might and 
the power of the Tathagata, in that though the 
floods are rolling on knee-deep, and though the 
floods are rolling on waist-deep, yet is not a single 
Bhikkhu wet, as to his feet, or as to his robes.' 
And glad and exalted in heart she served and 
offered with her own hand to the company of the 
Bhikkhus, with the Buddha at their head, sweet 
food, both hard and soft. And when the Blessed 
One had finished his meal, and had cleansed his 
hands and the bowl, she took her seat on one side. 
And, so sitting, she spake thus to the Blessed One : 

' Eight are the boons, Lord, which I beg of the 
Blessed One.' 

1 The Tathagatas, O Visakha, are above granting 
boons (before they know what they are) *.' 

' Proper, Lord, and unobjectionable are the boons 
1 ask.' 

' Speak then, O Visakha.' 

7. ' I desire, Lord, my life long to bestow robes 

1 Ko/Maka does not only mean a room, as given by Childers : 
it signifies here, as at (Jataka I, 227, a battlemented dwelling, the 
house of a person of rank. 

* See our note on this phrase at I, 54, 4. 
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for the rainy season on the Sa»*gha, and food for 
in-coming Bhikkhus, and food for out-going Bhik- 
khus, and food for the sick, and food for those who 
wait upon the sick, and medicine, for the sick, and 
a constant supply of congey, and bathing robes for 
the nuns.' 

' But what circumstance is it, O Visakha, that you 
have in view in asking these eight boons of the 
Tathagata?' 

' I gave command, Lord, to my slave girl, saying, 
" Go thou to the Arama ; and when you are there, 
announce the time, saying, ' The time, Sirs, has 
arrived, and the meal is ready.' " And the slave 
girl went, Lord, to the Arima ; but when she beheld 
there the Bhikkhus with their robes thrown off, 
letting themselves be rained down upon, she thought : 
" These are not Bhikkhus in the Arama, they are 
naked ascetics letting the rain fall on them," and she 
returned to me and reported accordingly. Impure, 
Lord, is nakedness, and revolting. It was this 
circumstance, Lord, that I had in view in desiring 
to provide the Sawgha my life long with special 
garments for use in the rainy season 1 . 

8. ' Moreover, Lord, an in-coming Bhikkhu, not 
being able to take the direct roads, and not knowing 
the places where food can be procured, comes on his 
way wearied out by seeking for an alms. But when 
he has partaken of the food I shall have provided 
for in-coming Bhikkhus, he will come on his way 
without being wearied out by seeking for an alms, 
taking the direct road, and knowing the place where 
food can be procured. It was this circumstance 

1 See below, the note on § 15. 
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that I had in view in desiring to provide the 
Sawgha my life long with food for in-coming 
Bhikkhus. 

'Moreover, Lord, an out-going Bhikkhu, while 
seeking about for an alms for himself, may be left 
behind by the caravan 1 , or may arrive too late at 
the place whither he desires to go, and will set 
out on the road in weariness. But when he has 
partaken of the food I shall have provided for out- 
going Bhikkhus, he will not be left behind by the 
caravan; he will arrive in due time at the place 
whither he desires to go, and he will set out on the 
road when he is not weary. It was this circum- 
stance, Lord, that I had in view in desiring to 
provide the Sawgha my life long with food for 
out-going Bhikkhus. 

9. ' Moreover, Lord, if a sick Bhikkhu does not 
obtain suitable foods his sickness may increase upon 
him, or he may die. But if a Bhikkhu have taken 
the diet that I shall have provided for the sick, 
neither will his sickness increase upon him, nor will 
he die. It was this circumstance, Lord, that I had 
in view in desiring to provide the Sa/wgha my life 
long with diet for the sick. 

' Moreover, Lord, a Bhikkhu who is waiting upon 
the sick, if he has to seek out food for himself, may 
bring in the food (to the invalid) when the sun is 
already far on his course", and he will lose his 



1 Compare sukhi vihSyati in the Sigilov&da Sutta at p. 302 
of Grimblot's ' Sept Suttas Palis.' 

* Compare Ussura-seyyo in the Sig&lovida Sutta at p. 302 
of Grimblot's 'Sept Suttas Palis;' and B6htlingk-Roth, under 
utsura. 
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opportunity of taking his food *. But when he has 
partaken of the food I shall have provided for those 
who wait upon the sick, he will bring in food to 
the invalid in due time, and he will not lose his 
opportunity of taking his food. It was this cir- 
cumstance, Lord, that I had in view in desiring to 
provide the Sazwgha my life long with food for 
those who wait upon the sick. 

10. ' Moreover, Lord, if a sick Bhikkhu does not 
obtain suitable medicines his sickness may increase 
upon him, or he may die. But if a Bhikkhu have 
taken the medicines which I shall have provided for 
the sick, neither will his sickness increase upon him, 
nor will he die. It was this circumstance, Lord, 
that I had in view in desiring to provide the Sa*»gha 
my life long with medicines for the sick. 

' Moreover, Lord, the Blessed One when at 
Andhakavinda, having in view the ten advantages 
thereof, allowed the use of congey 2 . It was those 
advantages I had in view, Lord, in desiring to 
provide the Saawgha my life long with a constant 
supply of congey. 

11. ' Now, Lord, the Bhikkhunts are in the habit 
•of bathing in the river Aiiravatl with the courte- 
sans, at the same landing-place, and naked. And 
the courtesans, Lord, ridiculed the Bhikkhunts, 
saying, " What is the good, ladies, of your maintain- 
ing 3 chastity when you are young? are not the 

1 Bhatta^Aedaw karissati, because he may not eat solid 
food after sun-turn. 

2 See Mahivagga VI, 24. The ten advantages are enumerated 
in § 5 there. 

* In the text read Mnnem. Compare Bhikkhunf-vibhahga, 
Palittiya XXI, 1, where the whole passage recurs. The first sen- 
tence also recurs ibid., Pa&ttiya II. 
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passions things to be indulged ? When you are old, 
maintain chastity then ; thus will you be obtain ers- 
of both ends." Then the Bhikkhunts, Lord, when 
thus ridiculed by the courtesans, were confused. 
Impure, Lord, is nakedness for a woman, disgusting, 
and revolting. It was this circumstance, Lord, that 
I had in view in desiring to provide the Bhikkhunl- 
sa#rgha my life long with dresses to bathe in.' 

1 2. ' But what was the advantage you had in 
view for yourself, O Visakha, in asking these eight 
boons of the Tathagata?' 

' Bhikkhus who have spent the rainy seasons in 
various places will come, Lord, to Savatthi, to visit 
the Blessed One. And on coming to the Blessed 
One they will ask, saying, " Such and such a Bhik- 
khu, Lord, has died. Where has he been re-born^ 
and what is his destiny?" Then will the Blessed 
One explain that he had attained to the fruits of 
conversion, or of the state of the Sakadagamins, 
or of the state of the Anagimins, or of Arahatship 1 . 
And I, going up to them, shall ask, " Was ihat 
brother, Sirs, one of those who had formerly been 
at Savatthi ?" 

13. 'If they should reply to me, "He had for- 
merly been at Savatthi," then shall I arrive at the 
conclusion, " For a certainty did that brother enjoy 
either the robes for the rainy season, or the food for 
the in-coming Bhikkhus, or the food for the out- 
going Bhikkhus, or the food for the sick, or the 
food for those that wait upon the sick, or the 



1 A conversation of the kind here referred to is related, as having 
actually taken place at Nadika, in the ' Book of the Great Decease,' 
II, 5-8. 
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medicine for the sick, or the constant supply of 
congey." Then will gladness spring up within me 
on my calling that to mind ; and joy will arise to 
me thus gladdened ; and so rejoicing all my frame 
will be at peace; and being thus at peace I shall 
experience a blissful feeling of content ; and in that 
bliss my heart will be at rest ; and that will be to 
me an exercise of my moral sense, an exercise of 
my moral powers, an exercise of the seven kinds 
of wisdom 1 ! This, Lord, was the advantage I had 
in view for myself in asking those eight boons of 
the Blessed One.' 

14. 'It is well, it is well, Visdkha. Thou hast 



1 The succession of ideas in this paragraph is very suggestive, 
and throws much light both upon the psychological views and 
upon the religious feelings of the early Buddhists. The exact 
rendering of course of the abstract terms employed in the Pali 
text is no doubt, as yet, beset with difficulty, for the reasons pointed 
out in Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' pp. xxv, xxvi ; but 
the general sense of the passage is already sufficiently clear. For 
one or two words we have no real and adequate equivalent. 

Kdya is neither 'body' nor 'faculties;' it is the whole frame, 
the whole individuality, looked at rather objectively than sub- 
jectively, and rather from the outward and visible than from the 
inner, metaphysical, stand-point. Compare the use of SakkSya- 
di/Mi and of Kayena passati. 

Sukha is not so much 'happiness,' simply and vaguely, as the 
serenity of the bliss which follows on happiness. It is contrasted 
with, and follows after, pamo^a and piti, in the same way as in 
this passage, in the standing description of the (JMnas (translated 
by Rh. D. in the Maha-sudassana Sutta II, 5-8, in the 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 272). Its opposite, Dukkha, is a positive state of pain, 
and in comparison with this, sukha is negative, the absence of 
pain. 

A'itta is always more emotional than intellectual. It has the 
connotation, not of ' mind,' as is usually and erroneously supposed, 
but of ' heart.' 
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done well in asking eight boons of the Tathagata 
with such advantages in view.' 

And the Blessed One gave thanks to Visakha 
the mother of Migara in these verses ; 

' Whatsoever woman, upright in life, a disciple of 
the Happy One, gives, glad at heart and overcom- 
ing avarice, both food and drink — a gift, heavenly, 
destructive of sorrow, productive of bliss, — 

' A heavenly life does she attain, entering upon 
the Path that is free from corruption and impurity ; 

'Aiming at good, happy does she become, and 
free from sickness, and long does she rejoice in 
a heavenly body.' 

And when the Blessed One had given thanks to 
Visakha the mother of Migara in these verses, he 
arose from his seat, and departed thence. 

15. Then the Blessed One on that occasion, 
after he had delivered a religious discourse, ad- 
dressed the Bhikkhus, and said: 

1 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, garments for the rainy 
season 1 , and food for in-coming Bhikkhus, and food 
for out-going Bhikkhus, and diet for the sick, and 
food for those that wait upon the sick, and medicine 
for the sick, and a constant supply of congey, and 
bathing robes for the sisterhood.' 



Here ends the chapter called the 
Visakha-bha#avara. 

1 The size of such a garment is limited by the 91st PiMittiya to 
six spans by two-and-a-half — that is just enough to go round the 
loins from the waist half down to the knee. It would be decent, 
and yet avoid the disadvantage of wearing the robes in the rain, 
where they would become wet and heavy in the manner described, 
for instance, at Mahavagga VII, 1,1. 

07] Q 
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16. 

i, 2. Now at that time Bhikkhus who had eaten 
sweet foods went to sleep unmindful and unthought- 
ful. And they who had thus gone to sleep, 
dreamed J 

3 'I allow, O Bhikkhus, for the protection 

of the body, and of the robe, and of the sleeping- 
place, the use of a mat' 

4. Now at that time the mat, being too short 2 , 
did not protect the whole of the sleeping-place. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to have a covering 
made as large as you like.' 



17 s . 

1. Now at that time the venerable Bela//^asisa, 
the superior of the venerable Ananda, had a disease 
of thick scabs; and by reason of the discharge 
thereof his robes .stuck to his body. The Bhikkhus 
moistened those robes with water, and loosened 
them (from his body). 

The Blessed One, as he was going on his rounds 
through the sleeping-places, saw them [doing so], 
and going up to the place where they were, he 
asked them : 

1 The remainder of this introductory story scarcely bears trans- 
lation. The first sentences recur in the Sutta-vibhahga, Saiwghadi- 
sesa I, 2, 1, and Pa&ttiya V, 1, 1. 

* The length of'a mat (nisidanaw) was limited by the 89th 
Pa&ttiya to two spans by one. 

8 This introductory story is also given as the introduction to 
Mahavagga VI, 9. 
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'What is the matter, O Bhikkhus, with this 
Bhikkhu V 

' The venerable one has the disease of thick 
scabs ; and by reason of the discharge thereof his 
robes stick to his body. So we are moistening 
those robes thoroughly with water, to loosen them 
(from his body).' 

2. Then the Blessed One on that occasion, after 
having delivered a religious discourse, addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, to whomsoever has the itch, 
or boils, or a discharge, or scabs, the use of an 
itch-cloth V 



18. 

1. Now Visakha the mother of Migara took a cloth 
for wiping the face, and went up to the place where 
the Blessed One was. And on arriving there, she 
saluted the Blessed One, and took her seat on one 
side, and, so sitting, Visakha the mother of Migara 
spake thus to the Blessed One : 

'May the Blessed One be pleased to accept of 
me this cloth for wiping the face, that that may be 
to me for a long time for a blessing and for good.' 

And the Blessed One accepted the cloth for 
wiping the face. And he taught, and incited, and 
aroused, and gladdened Visakha the mother of 
Migara with religious discourse. And she, so 
taught &c, rose from her seat, and saluted the 

1 According to the 90th Plflttiya such a cloth must not be more 
than four spans in length, and two in breadth. 

Q 2 
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Blessed One, and passing him on her right side, she 
departed thence. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, after 
having delivered a religious discourse, addressed 
the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a cloth to wipe your 
faces with.' 



19. 

1. Now at that time Rq^a the Malla was a friend 
of the venerable Ananda's 1 . And a linen cloth 
belonging to Ro^a the Malla had been deposited 
in the keeping of the venerable Ananda ; and the 
venerable Ananda had need of a linen cloth. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to take a thing on 
trust (that it would be given to you) when it 
belongs to a person possessed of these five qualifi- 
cations — he must be an intimate and familiar friend 
who has been spoken to (about it) 2 and is alive, 
(and the Bhikkhu taking the thing) must know " He 
will remain pleased with me after I have taken it." 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to take a thing on trust 
(that it would be given to you) 8 when it belongs to 
a person possessed of these five qualifications.' 



1 He is also mentioned as such in Mahivagga VI, 36. 

1 Buddhaghosa says, Alapito ti mama santakaw ganhihi yam 
i&Weyy&fti evaw vutto. 

* Viss&saw gahetum, on which phrase compare viss&sS 
gawh&ti in chapter 31, below, where the context leaves no doubt 
as to its meaning. 
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20. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus were fully 
provided with the three robes, but they had need 
of water-strainers 1 and of bags (to carry their bowls 
and other things in) 2 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, pieces of cloth requisite 
(for those purposes).' 

2. Then it occurred to the Bhikkhus: 'The 
things allowed by the Blessed One — the three 
robes, and the robes for the rainy season, and the 
mat, and the bed-covering, and the cloth to cover 
boils &c. with, and to wipe the face with, and 
required (for water-strainers and bags) — are all 
these things things which ought to be kept to 
ourselves 3 , or things which ought to be handed 
over 4 (from time to time by one Bhikkhu to 
another) ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to keep in hand the 
three robes, and not to assign them — to keep to 
yourselves the robes for the rainy season during the 
four months of the rains, but beyond that time to 
hand them over — to keep to yourselves the mats 
and the bed coverings, and not to hand them over — 
to keep to yourselves the coverings for the itch &c. 
while the disease lasts, but beyond that time to 

1 Compare JTullavagga VI, 13. 

* Compare the passages given in the index to the text of the 
Aullavagga, p. 355, s. v. thavikl 

8 Compare below, VIII, 24, 3. 

* Compare above, VIII, 8, 3. 
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hand them over — to keep to yourselves the cloths 
to wipe the face with, and those required for water- 
strainers and bags, and not to hand them over.' 



21. 

1. Now the Bhikkhus thought : ' What is the limit 
for the size of a robe up to which it ought to be 
handed over to another Bhikkhu 1 ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, to hand over any robe 
which is in length eight inches according to the 
accepted inch V 

Now at that time a robe belonging to the vener- 
able Maha Kassapa, which had been made of cast-off 
pieces of cloth became heavy (by reason of the 
weight of the new pieces tacked on to it 3 ). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to darn it roughly 
together with thread*.' 

It was uneven at the end 5 . 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to remove the uneven- 



1 See VIII, 1 3, 8, and our note on the 59th PS/Kttiya. 

a See our note on this word in the 92nd PS-4ittiya. 

3 So explains the commentary, A'Ainna-Z/Aane aggaldropanena 
garuko hoti. 

* Suttalukhaw katun ti sutten' eva aggalam katun ti attho 
(B.). Compare above, chapter 1 2. 2. 

5 Vika««o ti suttam a«£itv& sibbantanaw eko sawgha/i-ko»o 
digho hoti, says Buddhaghosa. Vika««aka in the 233rd Gitaka 
seems to mean ' harpoon.' 

6 Vika»«am uddharitun ti digha-ko«aw Aiindituw (B.). 
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The threads frayed out l . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to put a braiding or 
a binding along or round (the edge) V 

Now at that time the ribbons 3 of the under 
garment gave way *. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make an eight- 
footed . . . *.' 

2. Now at that time when a set of robes was 
being made for a certain Bhikkhu it was impossible 
to make it entirely from torn pieces of cloth 6 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to have two of the 
robes made of torn pieces of cloth, and one of cloth 
not torn.' 

It was impossible to make two of the robes of 
torn pieces of cloth, and one of cloth not torn. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make two robes 

1 Okiratf (sic)ti ^inna-kowato ga/ati (B.). Ga/ati at VI, 13, 1, 
is 'ran over,' whereas okiriyanti at the corresponding passages 
VI, 12, 1, 2, is 'were spilt.' Probably the above rendering is the real ' 
meaning here, as the threads could not be literally spilt or 
sprinkled. 

* On these difficult technical terms Buddhaghosa provokingly 
says, anuvataw paribha»</am anuv&tan k' eva paribha»</am. 
Childers, under the first, has merely ' with the wind,' and under the 
second, ' girdle.' The same expressions occur also above, at VII, 
1, 5, where Buddhaghosa again only explains the words by the 
words themselves. 

* We probably ought to read pa//3, not pattd; but what is 
meant by the ribbons of the sawghi/i is very doubtful. Buddha- 
ghosa says nothing. 

4 For lu^ati compare palu^ati. 

* What this is is again uncertain, and Buddhaghosa gives no 
help. 

' See above, chapter 11, at the end. 
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(out of the set) of untorn pieces, and one of torn 
pieces.' 

Even this was impossible. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make (each robe out 
of the set) half (from torn pieces) and half 1 (from 
untorn pieces). But a set of robes made entirely 
from untorn pieces is not to be worn. Whosoever 
shall wear (a set of robes so made) is guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 



22. 

1. Now at that time a quantity of robes had 
come into the possession of a certain Bhikkhu, and 
he was desirous of giving those robes to his father 
and mother. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Since they are his father and mother, what can 
we say, O Bhikkhus, though he give them to them. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give (robes, in such a 
case,) to your parents. And a gift of faith is not to 
be made of no avail. Whosoever shall make it of 
no avail, he is guilty of a dukka/a *.' 



23. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu who had 
deposited his robes 3 in Andhavana entered the 

1 Anvidhikam, on which Buddhaghosa says nothing. 

s Compare the 1st and 3rd Nissaggiyas, and above, VIII, 13, 8, 
as to the rules concerning extra robes, and what is to be done 
with them. 

9 For the rule as to such depositing, see the 29th Nissaggiya. 
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village for alms (clad only) in his waist cloth and 
nether garment 1 . Thieves carried off that robe. 
That Bhikkhu became ragged and ill-clad. 

The Bhikkhus spake thus : 'How is it, friend, 
that you have become ragged and ill-clad ?' 

' I had deposited my robe in Andhavana, and 
entered the village in my waist cloth and nether 
garment Thieves carried off that robe. Thence 
am I become ragged and ill-clad.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to enter the village 
(clad only) in your waist cloth and nether garment. 
Whosoever shall do so is guilty of a dukkate*.' 

2. Now at that time the venerable Ananda through 
thoughtlessness went into the village for alms in his 
waist cloth and nether garment 

The Bhikkhus spake to him thus : 'Hath it not 
been laid down by the Blessed One that we are not 
to enter the village, in our waist cloth and nether 
garment. Why have you, O friend, gone so into 
the village ?' 

' It is true, my friends, that it has been laid down 
by the Blessed One that we are not to enter the 
village so, but I did it out of thoughtlessness.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

3. ' There are five reasons, O Bhikkhus, for laying 



iHvara (robe) must here be used for Samgha/i. See our note 
on VIII, 13, 5, and section 2, below, where sa»gha/i occurs. 

1 On Santaruttara, see the 7th Nissaggiya. It is clear from 
this passage that Buddhaghosa was right in his limitation of the 
word as used in that rule; and we should have done better, there- 
fore, to follow it in our translation of the rule. 

* Compare the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sekhiyas, and the 2nd Nis- 
saggiya; and also above, VII, 1, 3. 
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aside the robe 1 — when he (the Bhikkhu) is sick, 
when it is the appointed time for keeping the rainy 
season 2 , when it is necessary to go to the other side 
of a river, when the vihara has been securely fast- 
ened with a bolt 8 , when the KaMina ceremony has 
been performed 4 . These, O Bhikkhus, are the five 
reasons for laying aside the robe (Saz#gha/i). 

' There are five reasons, O Bhikkhus, for laying 
aside the waist cloth and the nether garment. [The 
reasons are the same as in the last paragraph.] 
These, O Bhikkhus, are the five reasons, &c. 

' There are five reasons for laying aside the gar- 
ment for use in the rainy season — when he is sick, 
when it is necessary to go beyond the boundary (?) 5 , 
when it is necessary to go to the other side of a 
river, when the vihara has been securely fastened 
with a bolt, when the garment for use in the rainy 



1 Here the word used is Sawgha/i. 

2 On sawketa, compare II, 8, 1. Buddhaghosa merely says 
here, Vassika-sa/nketan ti /tattaro mase. As samketa implies 
a mutual agreement, the 'appointed time' here probably means, 
not the time fixed by the Buddha, but the time agreed upon by the 
Sawgha as that to which the rule laid down by the Buddha should 
apply. There may easily have arisen questions as to the exact 
day on which the four months should properly begin ; and there 
were even differences of opinion as to the exact length of the 
period itself, some making it three, and some four months. See 
on these points Childers, under Vassa and Vassupanayika. 

3 From fear of thieves. 

4 See the 2nd Nissaggiya, and above, VII, 1, 3. 

6 Buddhaghosa has nothing on this reason. It would seem that 
the garment in question might be left behind when the Bhikkhu 
had to go on a journey, if that journey would take him beyond the 
boundary of the technical ' residence.' On the use of the word, see 
the passages collected by H. O. in the Index to the Pali Text 
(vol. ii. p. 349, s. v. sima). 
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season has not been made, or has been left un- 
finished \ 

' These, O Bhikkhus, are the five reasons,' &c. 



24. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu kept Vassa 2 
alone. The people then gave him robes, saying, 
' We give them to the Sawgha.' 

Then that Bhikkhu thought : ' It has been laid 
down by the Blessed One that the lowest number 
which can constitute a Sawzgha is four 3 . Now I am 
by myself, and these people have given the robes, 
saying, " We give them to the Sawgha." I had 
better take these robes, which are the property of 
a Sawgha, to Savatthi.' 

So that Bhikkhu did so, and told the matter to 
the Blessed One. 

' These robes are your own, O Bhikkhu, until the 
KaMina ceremony shall have been performed 4 .' 

2. ' Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu keep 
Vassa alone, and the people of the place give 

1 It is evident from this last reason that the reasons are not such 
as would justify a Bhikkhu in laying aside the garment in such a 
way as to remain naked, but such as would justify him in not using 
the rainy-season garment when he might otherwise have done so. 
In the five cases mentioned he might wear the nether garment only 
reaching from above the navel to below the knees, instead of the 
garment for the rainy season, which was smaller in size. See our 
note above on VIII, 13, 5, and VIII, 15, 15. 

* That is, spent the rainy season. 

* This is laid down in Mahavagga IX, 4, 1. 

* And thereby the KaMina license suspended. Compare the 
1 st, and, and 3rd Nissaggiyas, and our note on p. 18. 
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him robes, intending them for the Sa/wgha, — 
I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that those robes shall be 
his until the KaMina ceremony shall have been 
performed' 

3. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu spent the 
rest of the year (besides the rainy season) 1 alone. 
The people there (&c, as before, in the first para- 
graph of 24. 1, down to the end). 

So that Bhikkhu did so, and told the matter to 
the Bhikkhus. They told the matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you are to divide 
such robes with the Samgha (whether large or small 
in number) that may be present there. 

4. * Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a. Bhikkhu spend 
the rest of the year (besides the rainy season) alone, 
and the people of the place give him robes, intending 
them for the Sawgha, — I allow, O Bhikkhus, that 
that Bhikkhu should appropriate those robes to him- 
self 2 , saying, " These robes are for me." If another 
Bhikkhu should arrive before those robes have been 
appropriated to that Bhikkhu, an equal share is to 
be given (to the in-coming Bhikkhu). If while the 
robes are being divided by those Bhikkhus, and 
before the lot has been cast, another Bhikkhu should 
arrive, an equal share is to be given to him. If 
while the robes are being divided by those Bhikkhus, 
and after the lot has been cast, another Bhikkhu 



1 Buddhaghosa says, Utukaian ti vassinato anitam k&lam, 
where vasslna means the rainy season. See Abhidh&nappadfpiki, 
verse 79. 

* On this sense of adhi/M&tum, see above, MaMvagga VIII, 
20, 2. 
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should arrive, an equal share need not, if they do 
not wish it \ be given to him.' 

5. Now at that time two Theras, who were 
brothers, the venerable Isidasa and the venerable 
Isibhatta, having spent the rainy season in Savatthi, 
went to take up their abode in a certain village. 
The people there, thinking, ' It is long since these 
Theras have arrived here,' made gifts of both food 
and robes. 

The Bhikkhus who resided there asked the Theras, 
saying, ' These robes, Sirs, which are the property of 
the Sawgha, have come to us through the Theras' 
arrival 2 . Will the Theras accept a share ?' 

The Theras answered : ' As we understand the 
rule laid down by the Blessed One, these robes 
belong to you alone until the Ka/^ina ceremony 
shall have been performed 3 .' 

6. Now at that time three Bhikkhus spent the 
rainy season at Ri^agaha. The people there made 
gifts of robes, saying, ' We give them to the Sawgha.' 

Then those Bhikkhus thought thus : ' It has been 
laid down by the Blessed One that the smallest 
Sa*«gha shall consist of four persons, and we are 
only three, and these people have made gifts of 
robes, intending to give them to the Sawgha. What 
now ought we to do with them ?' 

Now at that time there were staying in Pa/ali- 



1 Ak&m&; on which compare II, 27, 15, and especially II, 34, 
3, and IV, 17, 6. 

1 Agamma, which is here nearly the same as uddissa. To 
give the full import of the expression it would be necessary to say, 
' have come to us in consequence of the inducement offered to the 
givers by the presence of the Theras here.' 

* See our note above on § 1. 
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putta, at the kukku/arama, a number of Theras — 
the venerable Nilavasi.and the venerable Sa^avasi 1 , 
and the venerable Gopaka, and the venerable Bhagu, 
and the venerable Phalika-sandana. And those Bhik- 
khus went to Pa7aliputta, and asked the Theras what 
they should do. 

The Theras answered : 'As we understand the 
rule laid down by the Blessed One, these robes 
belong to you alone until the KaMina ceremony 
shall have been performed.' 



25. 

1. Now at that time the venerable Upananda of 
the Sakya race, having spent the rainy season at 
Savatthi, went to take up his abode in a certain 
village. The Bhikkhus in that place assembled 
together with the object of dividing the robes. 
They said to him : 

' These robes, friend, which are the property of 
the Sawgha, are about to be divided. Will you 
accept a share of them ?' 

' Yes, friends, I will,' said he ; and taking his 
share, departed thence and took up his abode 
elsewhere. 

[The same thing happened there, and] he departed 
thence and took up his abode elsewhere. 

[The same thing happened there, and so] he re- 
turned to Savatthi with a great bundle of robes. 

2. The Bhikkhus said to him : ' What a merito- 

1 There is a Sa«avSsi who takes a prominent part at the Council 
of Vesali (tfullavagga XII, 1, 8; XII, 2, 4). He is probably 
meant to be considered the same as. this one. 
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rious person you are, friend Upananda. Plenty of 
robes have come into your possession!' 

' Where is my merit, friends ?' said he, and [told 
them all that had happened] 1 . 

3. ' How then, friend Upananda, have you spent 
the rainy season in one place, and accepted a share 
of robes in another place ?' 

' Yes, friends, that is so.' 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were indig- 
nant, murmured, and became annoyed, saying, ' How 
can the venerable Upananda spend the rainy season 
in one place, and accept a share of robes in another 
place ?' 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, Upananda, as they say, that you have 
spent the rainy season in one place, and have 
accepted a share of robes in another place ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, ' How 
can you, O foolish one, act so ? This will not re- 
dound to the conversion of the unconverted, or to 
the increase of the converted!' 

And after having rebuked him, and delivered a 
religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
saying, 'Whosoever, O Bhikkhus, has spent the 
rainy season in one place, is not to accept a share 
of the robes in another place. Whosoever does so 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

4. Now at that time the venerable Upananda of 
the Sakya race spent the rainy season alone in two 
residences, thinking thus to obtain many robes. 
And the Bhikkhus thought: ' How should his portion 

1 Section 1 repeated, with the necessary change of person, &c. 
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of the robes be assigned to Upananda of the Sakya 
race ?' 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Give, O Bhikkhus, to that foolish one but one 
portion 1 . In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu spend 
the rainy season alone in two residences, thinking 
thus to obtain many robes, then, if he have spent 
exactly half the season in one place and half in 
another, a half portion of the robes due to him 
shall be given to him in one place, and a half in the 
other ; but in whichever place of the two he have 
spent a greater part of the rainy season, thence 
shall the portions of robes due to him be given.' 



26. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a 
disturbance in his bowels, and he lay fallen in his 
own evacuations. And the Blessed One on going 
round the sleeping-places accompanied by the vener- 
able Ananda came to that Bhikkhu's abode, and saw 
him so. And he went up to him, and asked him, 
' What is the matter with you, O Bhikkhu ?' 

' I have a disturbance, Lord, in my bowels.' 
' Then have you, O Bhikkhu, any one to wait 
upon you ?' 
1 No, Lord.' 

' Why do not the Bhikkhus wait upon you ?' 
' Because I am of no service, Lord, to the Bhikkhus.' 

2. Then the Blessed One said to the venerable 



1 Buddhaghosa says, Ek&dhippSyan ti ekam adhippfyam. 
Eka-puggala-pa/ivisam eva deth& ti attho. 
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Ananda : ' Go, Ananda, and fetch some water. Let 
us bathe this Bhikkhu.' 

' Even so, Lord,' said the venerable Ananda, 
in assent to the Blessed One, and fetched the 
water. And the Blessed One poured the water 
over that Bhikkhu ; and the venerable Ananda wiped 
him down. And the Blessed One taking hold of 
him at the head, and the venerable Ananda at the 
feet, they lifted him up, and laid him down upon 
his bed. 

3. Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and 
in that connection, convened a meeting of the 
Bhikkhu-samgha, and asked the Bhikkhus, ' Is there, 
O Bhikkhus, in such and such an apartment, a 
Bhikkhu who is sick ?' 

' There is, Lord.' 

' Then what, O Bhikkhus, is the matter with that 
Bhikkhu ?' 

' He has a disturbance, Lord, in his bowels.' 

'And is there any one, O Bhikkhus, to wait upon 
him ?' 

' No, Lord.' 

' Why, then, do not the Bhikkhus Wait upon him?' 

'That Bhikkhu, Lord, is of no service to the 
Bhikkhus ; therefore do they not wait upon him.' 

' Ye, O Bhikkhus, have no mothers and no fathers 
who might wait upon you ! If ye, O Bhikkhus, wait 
not one upon the other, who is there indeed who 
will wait upon you ? Whosoever, O Bhikkhus, would 
wait upon me, he should wait upon the sick. 

4. ' If he have an upa^Aaya, his upa^f^aya 
should wait upon him as long as his life lasts, and wait 
until he has recovered ; and so if he have an a£a- 
riya, a saddhi-viharika, an antevasika, a fellow 

[17] * 
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saddhi-viharika, or a fellow antevasika 1 . And 
if he have neither of all these, then should the 
Sawgha wait upon him ; and whosoever does not do 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 

5. ' There are five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which, 
when a sick man has, he is difficult to wait upon — 
when he does not do what is good for him ; when 
he does not know the limit (of the quantity of food) 
that is good for him 2 ; when he does not take his 
medicine ; when he does not let a nurse who desires 
his good know what manner of disease he has, or 
when it is getting worse that that is so, or when it 
is getting better that that is so, or when it is sta- 
tionary that that is so; and when he has become 
unable to bear bodily pains that are severe, sharp, 
grievous, disagreeable, unpleasant, and destructive 
to life 3 . These are the five qualities, O Bhikkhus, 
which, when a sick man has, he is difficult to wait 
upon. 

6. 'There are five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which, 
when a sick man has, he is easy to wait upon — 
when he does' (&c, the contrary of the last section). 

7. ' There are five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which, 
when one who waits upon the sick has, he is incom- 
petent to the task — when he is not capable of pre- 
scribing medicines ; when he does not know what 
(diet) is good and what is not good for the patient, 
serving what is not good, and not serving what is 
good for him ; when he waits upon the sick out of 

1 On all except the last two this duty has already been enjoined 
above in the passages on the mutual duties of masters and pupils 
(Mahavagga I, 24, 25 ; I, 26, 1 1 ; I, 32, 3 ; I, 33, 1). 

* Compare Gataka II, 293, 294. 

s This last clause occurs also above, at I, 49, 6. 
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greed, and not out of love ; when he revolts from 
removing evacuations, saliva or vomit ; when he is 
not capable from time to time of teaching, inciting, 
arousing, and gladdening the patient with religious 
discourse. These are the five qualities, O Bhikkhus, 
which, when one who waits upon the sick has, he is 
incompetent to the task. 

8. ' There are five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which, 
when one who waits upon the sick has, he is com- 
petent to the task — when he is capable' (&c, the 
contrary of the last section). 



27. 

1. Now at that time two Bhikkhus were journey- 
ing along a high road in the country of Kosala. 
And they came to a certain residence, and there 
one of the two fell ill. Then the Bhikkhus 
there thought : ' Waiting upon the sick has been 
highly spoken of by the Blessed One. Let us then, 
friends, now wait upon this Bhikkhu.' And they 
waited upon him, and while he was being nursed by 
them, he completed his time 1 . Then those Bhik- 
khus took that Bhikkhu's bowl and his robes, and 
went to Savatthi, and told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 

2. • On the death of a Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, the 
Samgha. becomes the owner of his bowl and of his 
robes. But, now, those who wait upon the sick are 
of much service. I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that the 
bowl and the set of robes are to be assigned by the 

1 That is, he died 
R 2 
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Sawgha to them who have waited upon the sick. 
And thus, O Bhikkhus, are they to be assigned. 
The Bhikkhu who has waited upon the sick ought 
to go before the Sawgha, and to say thus : " Such 
and such a Bhikkhu, Sirs, has completed his time. 
These are his set of robes and his bowl." Then a dis- 
creet and able Bhikkhu ought to lay the proposition 
before the Sawgha, saying, " Let the Sawgha hear 
me. Such and such a Bhikkhu has completed his 
time. These are his set of robes and his bowl. If 
it is convenient to the Sawgha, let the Sawgha 
assign this set of robes and this bowl to those who 
have waited upon the sick." This is the »atti.' 
[Here follow the usual formal words of a kamma- 
vaia 1 .] 

3. Now at that time a certain Samawera had 
completed his time. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 
[The decision and the kammava^a are the same 
as in § 2.] 

4. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu and a 
Sama«era waited upon a sick Bhikkhu ; and while 
he was being waited upon by them he completed 
his time. And the Bhikkhu who had waited upon 
the sick thought : ' How now ought the due portion 
of robes be given to the Sama«era who waited 
upon the sick ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you are to give an 
equal portion toaSamawera who waits upon the 
sick.' 

5. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu who was 

1 There is only one, not three Kammav&Hs, given in the text. 
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possessed of much property, and of a plentiful supply 
of a Bhikkhu's requisites, completed his time. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' On the death of a Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, the 
Sawgha becomes the owner of his bowl and of his 
robes. But, now, those who wait upon the sick are 
of much service. I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that the 
set of robes and the bowl are to be assigned by the 
Sawgha to them who have waited upon the sick. 
And whatever little property and small supply of 
a Bhikkhu's requisites there may be, that is to be 
divided by the Sawgha that are present there ; but 
whatever large quantity of property and large supply 
of a Bhikkhu's requisites there may be, that is not to 
be given away 1 and not to be apportioned 2 , but to 
belong to the Sa*»gha of the four directions 3 , those 
who have come in, and those who have not*.' 



28. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu came 
naked up to the place where the Blessed One was, 
and said : 

'The Blessed One, Lord, has praised in many 
ways the moderate man and the contented who has 
eradicated (evil), who has shaken off his passions, 
who is gracious, reverent, energetic 5 . Now this 

1 See JTullavaggaVI, 15, 2. * See Afullavagga VI, 16, 2. 

* That is, 'of all the world.* 

« This description of the totality of the Sawgha is constantly 
found in dedicatory inscriptions. See Rh. D.'s paper in the Indian 
Antiquary, May, 1872. 

6 So, for example, in JTuIlavagga 1, 1, 3. 
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nakedness, Lord, is in many ways effectual to 
moderation and content, to the eradication of evil, 
to the suppressions of the passions, to graciousness, 
reverence, and zeal. It were well, Lord, if the 
Blessed One would enjoin nakedness upon the 
Bhikkhus.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, ' This 
would be improper, O foolish one, crooked, unsuit- 
able, unworthy of a Sama»a, unbecoming, and it 
ought not to be done. How can you, O foolish 
one, adopt nakedness as the Titthiyasdo? This 
will not conduce, O foolish one, to the conversion of 
the unconverted.' 

And when he had rebuked him, and had deli- 
vered a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to adopt nakedness, 
as the Titthiyas do 1 . Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a grave offence (Thulla^aya).' 

2. [The whole section repeated respectively in 
the case of a Bhikkhu clad in a garment of grass, 
clad in a garment of bark 2 , clad in a garment of 
phalaka cloth 3 , clad in a garment of hair*, clad in 
the skin of a wild animal, clad in the feathers of 

1 Compare above, VIII, 15, 7 and 11. 

* This is several times referred to in the Gatakas ; for instance, 
pp. 6, 9, 1 a. 

" Perhaps made of leaves. Compare BShtlingk-Roth's, No. 5, 
sub voce; and <7ataka I, 304 (phalakattharasayana). Perhaps 
also Gataka I, 356/making a man his phalaka,' may be a figure 
of speech founded on this use of the word, and mean ' making him 
his covering.' 

4 Like the well-known Titthiya A^ita, one of the six great 
heretics (Samanna-phala Sutta, ed. Grimblot, p. 11 4,= Book of the 
Great Decease, V, 60). 
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an owl, clad in antelope skins (with the hoofs left 
on) 1 . But instead of ' adopt nakedness as the 
Titthiyas do ' substitute respectively ' wear a gar- 
ment of grass, &c, which is the symbol 2 the Titthi- 
yas use.'] 

. 3. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu came up 
to the place where the Blessed One was, clad in 
cloth made of the stalks of the akka plant 8 . 

[All as before in § i, down to :] 

And when he had rebuked him, and had delivered 
a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to dress yourselves in 
the stalks of the akka plant. Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka^a.' 

fj 3 is then repeated of a Bhikkhu clad in cloth 
made of the maka^i fibre *.] 



29. 

1. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
wore robes that were all of a blue, light yellow, 
crimson, brown, black, brownish yellow, or dark 



1 Buddhaghosa, at Suttavibhahga, Pari^ika 1, 10, 3, where this 
word occurs, says on it, A^inakkhikan (sic) ti salomam sakhuraw 
a£ina-miga-£amma»i. Compare also above, Mahavagga V, 2, 4. 

8 Titthiya-dha^a. Compare Gataka I, 65, and Aullavagga 
I, 27. 

9 Akkana/an ti akkani/amayaw (B.). Compare BShtlingk- 
Roth, under arka. 

4 Potthako ti maka&mayo vui£ati (B.). So also Childers, sub 
voce. 
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yellow colour ' ; they wore robes with skirts to them 
which were not made of torn pieces of cloth, or 
were long, or had flowers on them, or cobras' hoods 
on them; they wore jackets, and dresses of the 
Tirl/aka plant 2 , and turbans. 

The people were indignant, murmured, and 
became annoyed, saying, 'This is like those still 
living in the enjoyments of the world.' 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Robes that are all of a blue colour [&c. ; all the 
things mentioned in the first paragraph being here 
repeated] are not to be worn. Whosoever wears 
them shall be guilty of a dukka/a 8 .' 



30. 

1. Now at that time Bhikkhus, after having 
spent the rainy season, but before a gift of robes 
had fallen to the Sawgha, went away (from the 
place); left the Order ; died ; admitted that they were 
Sama»eras; or that they had abandoned the pre- 
cepts ; or that they had become guilty of an extreme 



1 See Buddhaghosa's explanations of all these colours in the 
note on V, 2, 1. 

* Buddhaghosa says on this word, Tirftan (sic) ti pana ruk- 
kha£4allimaya», tarn p&da-punManaw kitum va/Zati. A^alli is 
'bark.' 

' Buddhaghosa says that the robes of the colours mentioned in 
this chapter may be worn if they have first been dyed, or may be 
used as coverlets, or may be cut up and used as parts of robes. So 
the robes with skirts to them may be worn if the forbidden skirts 
have first been torn or cut off. 
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offence ; or that they were mad ; or that their minds 
were unhinged; or that they suffered bodily pain; 
or that suspension had been pronounced against them 
for their refusal to acknowledge an offence they had 
committed, or to atone for such an offence, or to 
renounce a false doctrine; or that they were 
eunuchs ; or that they had furtively attached them- 
selves (to the Sawgha) ; or that they had gone over 
to the Titthiyas; or that they were an animal; or 
that they had been guilty of matricide, or of 
parricide; or that they had murdered an Arahat; 
or that they had violated a Bhikkhunl ; or that they 
had caused a schism in the Sawgha; or that they 
had shed (a Buddha's) blood; or that they were 
hermaphrodites K 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

2. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, after having 
spent the rainy season, goes away before a gift of 
robes has fallen to the Sa*»gha — then they are 
nevertheless to be allotted to him if there be any 
person present proper to receive them on his be- 
half. 

* Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, after 
having spent the rainy season, and before a gift of 
robes has fallen to the Sa/wgha, leaves the Order, 
or dies, or acknowledges that he has become a 
Sama#era, or that he has abandoned the precepts, 
or lastly that he has become guilty of an extreme 
offence, — then the Sawgha becomes the owner 
(of the portion of robes that would have fallen 
to him). 

1 The above list of disqualifications has already occurred at 
11,36; IV, 14. 
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' Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, after 
having spent the rainy season, and before a gift 
of robes has fallen to the Sawgha, acknowledges 
that he has become mad, or unhinged in his mind, 
or in bodily pain, or that he has been suspended 
for refusal to acknowledge an offence he had 
committed, or to atone for such an offence, or to 
renounce a false doctrine — then (his portion of 
robes- is nevertheless) to be allotted to him if there 
be any person present proper to receive them on 
his behalf. 

' Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, after 
having spent the rainy season, and before a gift 
of robes has fallen to the Sawgha, acknowledges 
that he is a eunuch, or that he had furtively attached 
himself to the Sawgha, or that he had gone over 
to the Titthiyas, or that he is an animal, or that 
he had been guilty of matricide, or of parricide, 
or that he had murdered an Arahat, or that he 
had violated a Bhikkhunl, or that he had raised 
a schism in the Sawgha, or that he had shed a 
Buddha's blood, or that he is a hermaphrodite — 
then the Sazwgha becomes the owner (of the portion 
of robes that would have fallen to him). 

3. ' [The same rules as in § 2, if he had gone 
away, &c, after the gift of robes had been made 
to the Sawzgha, but before the robes had been 
divided among the individual members of the Saw- 
gha belonging to the place where he had spent the 
rainy season.] 

4. 'Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, after the 
Bhikkhus have spent the rainy season, divisions arise 
among the Sa*»gha before any robes have fallen 
to them, and the people there give the water (of 
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presentation 1 ) to one party, and the robes to the 
other party, thinking, " We are giving to the 
Sawgha" — then those (robes are the property) of 
the (whole) Sawgha. 

' The people there give the water of presentation 
to one party, and the robes to the same party, 
thinking, "We are giving to the Sawzgha" — then 
those robes are the property of the whole Sawgha. 

5. ' [In the same two cases, if the people intend 
to give to the one party only, the robes are to be 
the property of that party.] 

6. ' Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, after the Bhik- 
khus have spent the rainy season, divisions arise 
among the Sa/wgha after the gift of robes has been 
made to the Sawgha, but before the division (of 
the robes to" the individual members) has taken 
place — then at the division an equal share is to be 
given to all.' 



31. 

1. Now at that time the venerable Revata sent 
a robe to the venerable Sariputta in charge of a 
certain Bhikkhu, saying, 'Give this robe to the 
Thera.' But that Bhikkhu, whilst on the way, took 
the robe himself in trust on the venerable Revata 2 . 

Now the venerable Revata, on meeting with the 

* 

1 There is no doubt that this is the meaning here of udaka. 
Compare above, Mah&vagga I, 22, 18, and G&taka I, 93 ; III, 286 ; 
Dtpavamsa XIII, 29. 

1 That is, in trust that the venerable Revata, if he knew that the 
Bhikkhu wanted it, would have given it to him. See above, Maht- 
vagga VIII, 19. 
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venerable Siriputta, asked him, saying, ' I sent to 
the venerable Thera a robe. Did that robe come 
into his hands?' 

' I know nothing, friend, about that robe.' 

Then the venerable Revata said to that Bhik- 
khu : ' I sent a robe, my friend, in your charge to 
the Thera. Where is that robe ? ' 

' I took the robe myself, Lord, * in trust upon 
you.' 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 

2. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu send a robe 
in charge of a Bhikkhu, saying, " Give this robe 
to such and such a Bhikkhu;" and he, whilst 
on the way, takes it himself in trust on the one 
who sends it — then it is rightly taken. But if he 
takes it himself in trust on the one to whom it 
was sent, it is wrongly taken. 

'[The same repeated, the latter case being put 
first, and the former case last.] 

' Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu send 
a robe in charge of a Bhikkhu, saying, " Give this 
robe to such and such a Bhikkhu ;" and he, whilst on 
the way, hears that that Bhikkhu who sent it is 
dead ; — then if he keeps the robe himself 1 as the 
robe of a deceased Bhikkhu, it is rightly kept ; if 
he takes it himself in trust on the one to whom it 
was sent, it is wrongly taken. 

' [In the same case], if he, whilst on the way, hears 
that that Bhikkhu to whom it was sent is dead — 
then if he keeps the robe himself as the robe of 
a deceased Bhikkhu, it is wrongly kept ; if he takes 



1 On this meaning of adhiti/Mati, see our note above, VIII, 
20, 2 ; VIII, 24, 2. 
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it himself in trust on the one who sent it, it is 
rightly taken. 

' [In the same case, if he hears, whilst on the way, 
that both are dead — then if he keeps it himself as 
the robe of a deceased Bhikkhu, to wit, the one who 
sent it, it is rightly kept ; if he keeps it himself as 
the property of a deceased Bhikkhu, to wit, the one 
to whom it was sent, it is wrongly kept] 

3. 'Moreover in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu 
send a robe in charge of a Bhikkhu, saying, " I give 
the robe to such and such a Bhikkhu " — then [in all 
the cases given in § 2 the decision is reversed] V 



32. 

1. There are, O Bhikkhus, these eight grounds 2 
for the getting of a gift of robes — when he gives 
it to the boundary, when he gives it to (a Sa»*gha 
which is) under agreement (with other Sawghas), 
when he gives it on a declaration of alms, when 
he gives it to the Sawgha, when he gives it. to 
both the Sawghas, when he gives it to the Sawgha 
which has spent the rainy season (at the place), 
when he gives it to a specified number 8 , when he 
gives it to a single Bhikkhu. 

1 The reason of all this is, that if the sender (A) says to the mes- 
senger (B), ' Give this robe to the sendee (C),' the property in the 
robe does not pass; if A says to B/I give this robe to C,' it does 



* MdtikS; used in the same sense here as at VII, 1, 7. 

* That is, of monks and nuns — the Bhikkhu-samgha and the 
Bhikkhuni-samgha. 
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'When he gives it to the boundary, it is to be 
divided among all those Bhikkhus who have come 
within the boundary 1 . 

'When he gives it to a Sawgha which is under 
agreement, there are a number of residences which 
hold in common whatever they get, and what is 
given in one residence is given in all. 

'When he gives it on a declaration of alms 
(means when the givers say), " We give it at the 
place where constant supply of alms is kept up for 
the Sawgha 2 ." 

' ' When he gives it to the Sawgha, it is to be 
divided among the Sawgha there present. 

' When he gives it to both the Sawzghas, though 
there be many Bhikkhus and only one BhikkhunI, 
an equal half is to be given (to each of the two 
Sawghas), and though there be many Bhikkhunls 
and only one Bhikkhu, an equal half is to be given 
(to each of the two Sa*»ghas). 

' When he gives it to the Sawgha which has spent 
the rainy season, it is to be divided among as many 
Bhikkhus as have spent the rainy season at that 
particular residence. 

'When he gives it to a specified number, it is 
the number present at the giving of congey, or 



1 See chapters II, 6 and following. 

9 Buddhaghosa says, Bhikkha-pannattiya, ti attano parUiaga- 
pannapana-//Aane. Ten' ev' aha yattha samghassa dhuvakara 
kariyantf ti. Tass' attho, yasmim viharc imassa /Mvara-dayakassa 
santakaw samghassa pakava/Zaw va va/Zati, yasmim va vihare bhik- 
khu attano bharaw katva sada gehe bho^esi. Yattha varena avaso 
va karito, saldkabhattadini va nibaddhani, yena pana sakalo pi 
viharo pati//Mpito, tattha vattabbaw eva n' atthi ime dhuvakara 
nama. 
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rice, or hard food, or robes, or bedding, or medi- 
cine 1 . 

' When he gives it to a single Bhikkhu, he says, 
" I give a set of robes to such and such a one." ' 



Here ends the eighth Khandhaka, the ATivara- 
khandhaka. 



1 That is, he invites a number of Bhikkhus to partake of y£gu, 
and when the ySgu is served he says, 'I give robes to those who 
have partaken of the yigu,' and so on in all the other cases except 
that of robes. In that case he says, ' I give robes to those who 
have previously received robes from me' (B.). 
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NINTH KHANDHAKA. 

(validity and invalidity of formal acts 

OF THE SAAfGHA.) 



i. At that time the blessed Buddha dwelt at 
ATampa, on the brink of the lotus-pond Gaggara. 
At that time there was in the country of Kasi (a 
village) called Vasabha-gima. There a Bhikkhu 
called Kassapa-gotta had his residence, who was 
bound (to that place) by the string (of the religious 
duties which he had to perform there 1 ), and who 
exerted himself to the end that clever Bhikkhus 
from a distance might come to that place, and the 
clever Bhikkhus therein might live at ease, and that 
(religious life at) that residence might progress, 
advance, and reach a high state. 

Now at that time a number of Bhikkhus, making 
their pilgrimage in the country of Kasi, came to 
Vasabha-gama. And the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta 
saw those Bhikkhus coming from afar ; when he saw 
them, he prepared seats for them, brought water for 
the washing of their feet, a foot-stool, and a towel 2 . 
Then he went forth to meet them, took their bowls 
and their robes, offered them (water) to drink, and 
provided a bath for them, and provided also rice- 
milk and food hard and soft. 

1 Tanti-baddha. Buddhaghosa says, Tanti-baddho 'ti tasmim 
av&se kitabbati-tanti-pa/ibaddho. 
* See our note at I, 6, 1 1. 
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Now those stranger Bhikkhus thought : ' The 
resident Bhikkhu here, O friends, is indeed good- 
natured; he provides a bath for us and provides 
also rice-milk, and food, hard and soft. What if we 
were to stay here, friends, at Vasabha-gama.' Thus 
those stranger Bhikkhus stayed there at Vasabha- 
gama. 

2. Now the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta thought : 
' These stranger Bhikkhus are rested now from their 
travel-weariness ; they did not know their way here 
before, but now they know their way. It is trouble- 
some indeed to be busy all one's life for people not 
related to one's self, and being asked 1 is disagree- 
able to men. What if I were to provide no longer 
rice-milk, and food, hard and soft (for those Bhik- 
khus).' Thus he did not provide any more (for 
them) rice-milk, and food, hard and soft 

Then those stranger Bhikkhus thought : ' Formerly, 
friends, this resident Bhikkhu used to provide baths 
for us, and to provide also rice-milk, and food, hard 
and soft. But now he does not provide any more 
rice-milk, and food, hard and soft. This resident 
Bhikkhu, friends, is in anger with us now. Well, 
friends, let us pronounce expulsion against this 
resident Bhikkhu.' 

3. Then those stranger Bhikkhus assembled and 
said to the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta : ' Formerly, 
friend, you used to provide baths for us and to 
provide also rice-milk, and food, hard and soft. 
But now you do not provide any more rice-milk, 
and food, hard and soft. You have committed an 
offence, friend ; do you see that offence ? ' 

1 As he was obliged to ask the people of Vasabha-gama for 
what the stranger Bhikkhus wanted. 

[17] s 
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' There is no offence, friends, for me to see.' 
Then those stranger Bhikkhus pronounced ex- 
pulsion against the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta for his 
refusal to see that (pretended) offence. Then the 
Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta thought : ' I do not know 
indeed whether this is an offence or not, and 
whether I have made myself guilty of an offence 
or not, and whether I have been expelled or not, 
and whether that sentence is lawful or unlawful, 
objectionable or unobjectionable, valid or invalid. 
What if I were to go to Aampa and to ask the 
Blessed One about this matter ?' 

4. And the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta put his 
resting-place in order, took up his alms-bowl and 
his robe, and went forth to Aampa; and in due 
course he came to -ATampa and to the place where 
the Blessed One was. Having approached him 
and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. 

Now it is the custom of the blessed Buddhas 
to exchange greeting with incoming Bhikkhus. 
And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhu Kas- 
sapa-gotta : ' Is it all well with you, O Bhikkhu ? 
Do you find your living ? Have you made your 
journey without too much fatigue ? And from 
what place do you come, O Bhikkhu?' 

' It is all well, Lord ; I find my living, Lord ; 
I have made the journey, Lord, without too much 
fatigue. 

5. 'There is in the country of Kasi, Lord, (a 
village) called Vasabha-gama. There I had my 
residence, Lord, (&C 1 , down to :) Then those 

1 See §§ 1-3. Instead of ' the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta' the 
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stranger Bhikkhus, Lord, pronounced against me 
expulsion for my refusal to see that offence. Then 
I thought, Lord : " I do not know indeed whether 
this is an offence or not, and whether I have 
made myself guilty of an offence or not, and 
whether I have been expelled or not, and whether 
that sentence is lawful or unlawful, objectionable 
or unobjectionable, valid or invalid. What if I 
were to go to Aampa and to ask the Blessed One 
about this matter." Thus I have come here, Lord.' 

6. (Buddha replied) : ' This is no offence, O Bhik- 
khu; it is not an offence. You are innocent; you 
are not guilty of an offence. You are not expelled, 
and have not been expelled ; the sentence by which 
you have been expelled is unlawful, objectionable, 
and invalid. Go, O Bhikkhu, and settle yourself 
again at Vasabha-gama.' 

The Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta expressed his assent 
to the Blessed One (by saying), 'Yes, Lord,' rose 
from his seat, and having respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One and walked round him with his right 
side towards him, he went on his way to Vasabha- 
gama. 

7. Now those stranger Bhikkhus (at Vasabha- 
gama) were overcome by scruples and remorse : 
' It is all loss to us indeed, it is no gain to us ; 
we will fare ill indeed, we will not fare well, in 
this that we have expelled that pure, guiltless 
Bhikkhu without any cause and reason. Well, 
friends, let us go to Aampa and let us confess 
there in the Blessed One's presence our sin in its 
sinfulness.' 

pronoun of the first person is to be read; and the appellation 
' Lord,' addressed to Buddha, is inserted several times. 

S 2 
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And those stranger Bhikkhus put their resting- 
places in order, took up their alms-bowls and their 
robes, and went forth to Aampa, and in due course 
they came to ATampa and to the place where the 
Blessed One was. Having approached him and 
respectfully saluted the Blessed One, they sat down 
near him. Now it is the custom of the blessed 
Buddhas (&C. 1 , down to :) ' It is all well, Lord ; 
we find our living, Lord ; we have made the journey, 
Lord, without too much fatigue. There is in the 
country of Kasi, Lord, (a village) called Vasabha- 
gama ; from that place we come, Lord.' 

8. ' So are you, O Bhikkhus, those who have 
expelled the resident Bhikkhu there?' 

' We are, Lord.' 

' For what cause, O Bhikkhus, and for what 
reason ? ' 

' Without any cause and reason, Lord.' 

Then the Blessed One rebuked those Bhikkhus : 
' That is improper, O Bhikkhus, it is unbecoming, 
indecent, unworthy of Samawas, unallowable, and to 
be avoided. How can you, O fools, expel a pure 
and guiltless Bhikkhu, without any cause and reason ? 
This will not do, O Bhikkhus, for converting the 
unconverted.' Having thus rebuked them and deli- 
vered a religious discourse, he thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : ' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, expel a pure 
and guiltless Bhikkhu without cause and reason. 
He who does, commits a dukka/a offence.' 

9. Then those Bhikkhus rose from their seats, 
adjusted their upper robes so as to cover one 



1 See § 4. The alterations to be made (' those Bhikkhus' instead 
of ' the Bhikkhu Kassapa-gotta,' &c.) are obvious. 
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shoulder, prostrated themselves, inclining their heads 
to the feet of the Blessed One, and said to the 
Blessed One : ' Transgression, O Lord, has over- 
come us like the foolish, like the erring, like the 
unhappy, in this that we have expelled a pure, 
guiltless Bhikkhu without any cause and reason. 
May, O Lord, the Blessed One accept (the confes- 
sion of) our sin in its sinfulness, and we will refrain 
from it in future.' 

' Truly, O Bhikkhus, transgression has overcome 
you like the foolish, like the erring, like the unhappy, 
in that you have expelled a pure, guiltless Bhikkhu 
without any cause and reason. But as you see, O 
Bhikkhus, your sin in its sinfulness, and duly make 
amends Jfor it, we accept it from you. For this, O 
Bhikkhus, is called progress in the discipline of the 
noble one, if one sees his sin in its sinfulness, and 
duly makes amends for it, and refrains from it in 
future.' 



i. At that time the Bhikkhus of Afampa performed 
official acts in the following ways : they performed 
unlawful acts before an incomplete congregation ; 
they performed unlawful acts before a complete con- 
gregation; they performed lawful acts before an 
incomplete congregation ; they performed seemingly 
lawful acts before an incomplete congregation ; they 
performed seemingly lawful acts before a complete 
congregation; a single Bhikkhu pronounced expul- 
sion against a single one; a single Bhikkhu pro- 
nounced expulsion against two; a single Bhikkhu 
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pronounced expulsion against a number of Bhik- 
khus ; a single Bhikkhu pronounced expulsion 
against a Sa/wgha ; two Bhikkhus pronounced ex- 
pulsion against a single one .... against two .... 
against a number of Bhikkhus .... against a Saw/gha ; 
a number of Bhikkhus pronounced expulsion against 
a single one .... against two .... against another 
number .... against a Sawgha ; a Sa*»gha pronounced 
expulsion against another Sawgha 1 . 

2. Those Bhikkhus who were moderate, were 
annoyed, murmured, and became angry : ' How can 
the Bhikkhus of A'ampa perform official acts in the 
following ways : perform unlawful acts before an 
incomplete congregation (&c, down to :) how can 
a Saw/gha pronounce expulsion against another 
Sawgha ?' 

These Bhikkhus told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, as they say, O Bhikkhus, that the 
Bhikkhus of A'ampa perform official acts in the 
following ways, &c. ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then the blessed Buddha rebuked those Bhik- 
khus : 'It is improper, O Bhikkhus, what these 
foolish persons are doing ; it is unbecoming, indecent, 
unworthy of Samawas, unallowable, and to be avoided. 
How can these foolish persons, O Bhikkhus, perform 
official acts in the following ways, &c. This will not 
do, O Bhikkhus, for converting the unconverted.' 
Having thus rebuked them and delivered a religious 
discourse, he thus addressed the Bhikkhus : 

3. ' If an official act, O Bhikkhus, is performed 

1 The cases of a Sa/wgha's expelling a single Bhikkhu, or two 
Bhikkhus, or a number of Bhikkhus, are omitted, because such 
proceedings are lawful. 
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unlawfully by an incomplete congregation, it is no 
real act 1 and ought not to be performed. An official 
act performed unlawfully by a complete congregation 
is no real act and ought not to be performed (&c, 
as in § 1, down to :). A seemingly lawful act per- 
formed before a complete congregation is no real act 
and ought not to be performed. In case a single 
Bhikkhu pronounces expulsion against a single one, — 
this is no real act and ought not to be performed 
(&c, down to:). In case a Sawgha pronounces 
expulsion against another Sawgha, — this is no real 
act and ought not to be performed. 

4. ' There are, O Bhikkhus, four kinds of official 
acts (which a Sawgha can perform) ; an unlawful act 
performed by an incomplete congregation, an unlaw- 
ful act performed by a complete congregation, a 
lawful act performed by an incomplete congre- 
gation, and a lawful act performed by a complete 
congregation. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, an act is unlawful and performed 
by an incomplete congregation — such an act, O 
Bhikkhus, is objectionable and invalid on account of 
its unlawfulness and of the incompleteness (of the 
congregation). Such an act, O Bhikkhus, ought not 
to be performed, nor is such an act allowed by me. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, an act is unlawful and performed 
by a complete congregation — such an act, O Bhik- 
khus, is objectionable and invalid on account of its 
unlawfulness. Such an act, &c. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, an act is lawful and performed 
by an incomplete congregation — such an act, O 
Bhikkhus, is objectionable and invalid on account of 

1 I. e. it is null and void. 
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the incompleteness (of the congregation). Such an 
act, &c. 

* If, O Bhikkhus, an act is lawful and performed 
by a complete congregation — such an act, O Bhik- 
khus, is unobjectionable and valid on account of its 
lawfulness and of the completeness (of the congre- 
gation). Such an act, O Bhikkhus, ought to be 
performed, and such an act is allowed by me. 

' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, you ought to train your- 
selves thus : " Lawful acts which are performed by 
complete congregations — such acts will we per- 
form 1 ."' 



3. 

1. At that time the -Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus per- 
formed official acts in the following ways : they 
performed unlawful acts before an incomplete con- 
gregation (&c, as in chap. 2, § 1, down to:) they 
performed seemingly lawful acts before a complete 
congregation; they performed acts without a »atti* 
and with the proclamation (of the kammava^a 2 ); 
they performed acts without a proclamation (of the 
kammavaia) and with the #atti; they performed 
acts without a »atti and without a proclamation (of 
the kammava^a); they performed acts contrary to 
the Dhamma ; they performed acts contrary to the 
Vinaya ; they performed acts contrary to the doctrine 
of the Teacher; and they performed acts against 
which (the Bhikkhus present) protested, which were 
unlawful, objectionable, and invalid. 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate, were annoyed, 

1 A similar injunction is found at the close of chapter II, 14. 
* See I, 28, &c. 
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&c. These Bhikkhus told this thing to the Blessed 
One. 

'Is it true, as they say, O Bhikkhus, that the 
A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, &c. ?' 

' It is true, Lord, &c.' 

Having thus rebuked them and delivered a reli- 
gious discourse, he thus addressed the Bhikkhus : 

2. ' If an official act, O Bhikkhus, is performed 
unlawfully by an incomplete congregation, it is no 
real act and ought not to be performed (&c l , down 
to:). If an official act, O Bhikkhus, is performed 
against which (the Bhikkhus present) protest, which 
is unlawful, objectionable, and invalid, this is no real 
act and ought not to be performed. 

3. ' There are, O Bhikkhus, six kinds of official 
acts (which a Sa*»gha can perform) : an unlawful act, 
an act performed by an incomplete congregation, an 
act performed by a complete congregation, a seem- 
ingly lawful act performed by an incomplete congre- 
gation, a seemingly lawful act performed by a com- 
plete congregation, a lawful act performed by a 
complete congregation. 

'And which, O Bhikkhus, is an unlawful act? If 
one performs, O Bhikkhus, a »attidutiya act 2 with 
one »atti, and does not proclaim a kammava^a, such 
an act is unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhus, 
a »attidutiya act with two »attis and does not 
proclaim a kammava^a .... with one kamma- 
vaia and does not propose a »atti .... with two 

1 Here the different categories of forbidden acts are enumerated 
one after the other, as in § 1. 

* About watti, kammaviH, fiattidutiya, and natti£atuttha 
acts, see our note at I, 28, 3. ' Proposing a natti' and 'proclaim- 
ing a kammavi/ii' mean proposing a motion and putting a 
resolution to the assembled brethrea 
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kammavd^s and does not propose a »atti, such 
an act is unlawful. 

4. ' If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a »atti£atuttha 
act with one watti and does not proclaim a kamma- 
vaia, such an act is unlawful. If one performs, 
O Bhikkhus, a watti^atuttha act with two (. . . . 
three, .... four) wattis and does not proclaim a 
kammavaia, such an act is unlawful. If one per- 
forms, O Bhikkhus, a »atti-6atuttha act with one 
kammava/6a (. . . . with two, .... three, .... four 
kammava-6as) and does not propose a »atti, such 
an act is unlawful. Such acts, O Bhikkhus, are 
called unlawful acts. 

5. ' And which, O Bhikkhus, is an act of an incom- 
plete congregation ? 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a »attidutiya act not all 
Bhikkhus, as many as are entitled to vote, are 
present, if the i^anda 1 of those who have to de- 
clare their khanAz. has not been conveyed (to the 
assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, such 
an act is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a «attidutiya act as many 
Bhikkhus as are entitled to vote, are present, but if 
the khandz. of those who have to declare their khanAz. 
has not been conveyed (to the assembly), and if the 
Bhikkhus present protest, such an act is performed 
by an incomplete congregation. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a wsattidutiya act as many 
Bhikkhus as are entitled to vote, are present, if the 
Manda. of those who have to declare their Manda 
has been conveyed, but if the Bhikkhus present pro- 
test, such an act is performed by an incomplete 
congregation. 

1 See II, 23. 
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' If, O Bhikkhus, at a #attiiatuttha act, &C. 1 
' Such acts, O Bhikkhus, are called acts performed 
by incomplete congregations. 

6. ' And which, O Bhikkhus, is an act of a com- 
plete congregation ? 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a wattidutiya act as many 
Bhikkhus as are entitled to vote, are present, if the 
Manda of those who have to declare their Manda. 
has been conveyed (to the assembly), and if the 
Bhikkhus present do not protest, such an act is per- 
formed by a complete congregation. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a «attii£atuttha act (&c, as 
in last section). 

' Such acts, O Bhikkhus, are called acts performed 
by complete congregations. 

7. ' And which, O Bhikkhus, is a seemingly lawful 
act performed by an incomplete congregation ? 

'If, O Bhikkhus, at a «attidutiya act the kam- 
mava^ais proclaimed first and the «atti is proposed 
afterwards, if not all Bhikkhus, as many as are en- 
titled to vote, are present, &c. 2 

8. ' And which, O Bhikkhus, is a seemingly lawful 
act performed by a complete congregation ? 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a wattidutiya act the kam- 
mava^i is proclaimed first and the watti is pro- 
posed afterwards, if as many Bhikkhus as are entitled 
to vote, are present, &c. 3 

1 The identical three cases given before with regard to the 
nattidutiya act are repeated here. 

4 The six cases given in this paragraph, of which three refer to 
nattidutiya acts and three to walti^atuttha acts, differ from 
those specified in § 5 only by the statement added in each of these 
cases regarding the inverted order of natti and kammav$££. 

' This paragraph stands precisely in the same relation to § 6 
in which the preceding one stands to § 5. 
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9. ' And which, O Bhikkhus, is a lawful act per- 
formed by a complete congregation ? 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a «attidutiya act the »atti 
is proposed first and afterwards the act is performed 
with one kammavaia, if as many Bhikkhus as are 
entitled to vote, are present, if the £^anda of those 
who have to declare their £^anda has been con- 
veyed (to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present 
do not protest, such an act is lawful and performed 
by a complete congregation. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, at a »atti£atuttha act the 
»atti is proposed first and afterwards the act is 
performed with three kammava^as, if as many 
Bhikkhus as are entitled to vote, &c, such an act is 
lawful and performed by a complete congregation.' 



1. 'There are five kinds of Sawghas: the 
Bhikkhu Sa/wgha consisting of four persons, the 
Bhikkhu Sa/wgha consisting of five persons .... of 
ten persons .... of twenty persons .... of more 
than twenty persons. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu Sawgha con- 
sist of four persons, and acts lawfully, and is com- 
plete, it is entitled to perform all official acts except 
three acts, that is, the upasampada ordination, 
pavara«a, and abbhana 1 . 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu Sawgha con- 
sist of five persons, and acts lawfully, and is com- 
plete, it is entitled to perform all official acts except 

1 See JTullavagga III, 2 seq. 
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two acts, that is, the upasampadi ordination in 
the central countries 1 and abbhana. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu Sawgha con- 
sist of ten persons, and acts lawfully, and is complete, 
it is entitled to perform all official acts except one, 
namely, abbhana. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu Sa*#gha con- 
sist of twenty persons, and acts lawfully, and is com- 
plete, it is entitled to perform all official acts. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu Sawgha con- 
sist of more than twenty persons, and acts lawfully, 
and is complete, it is entitled to perform all official 
acts. 

2. 'An official act, O Bhikkhus, which requires 
the presence of four persons, if performed by a 
congregation in which a Bhikkhunl is the fourth, is 
no real act, and ought not to be performed. An 
official act, O Bhikkhus, which requires the pre- 
sence of four persons, if performed by a congrega- 
tion in which a sikkhamana is the fourth, .... in 

which a sama»era, &c. 2 , is the fourth in which 

a person belonging to another communion is the 
fourth, .... in which a person staying within a 
different boundary 3 is the fourth, ... .in which 
a person poised in the air by supernatural power is 



1 As regards the exceptional regulations referring to the upa- 
sampadi ordination in the bordering countries, see above, V, 

13. Ia - 

* Here follows the very frequent enumeration given, for instance, 

at II, 36, §§ 1-4. 

* Generally speaking, the two categories of ' persons belonging 
to another communion,' and 'persons staying within another 
boundary,' can be considered as coincident. In certain cases, 
however, they could be distinguished; see X, 1, §§ 9, 10. 
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the fourth, .... in which a person against whom 
the Sawgha institutes a proceeding is the fourth — 
is no real act and ought not to be performed.' 



End of the regulations about acts performed by 
four persons. 



3-5. ' An official act, O Bhikkhus, which requires 
the presence of five (. . . . ten, .... twenty) persons, 
if performed by a congregation in which a Bhikkhunt, 

&c.\ is the fifth ( . . . . tenth twentieth), is no 

real act and ought not to be performed.' 

End of the regulations about acts performed by 
five, (ten, twenty) persons. 



6. 'If, O Bhikkhus, a congregation in which a 
person sentenced to the parivasa discipline 2 is the 
fourth, institutes the proceedings of pari visa, of 
mul&ya pa/ikassana, and of manatta, or if a con- 
gregation in which such a person is the twentieth, 
confers abbhana, this is no real act and ought not 
to be performed. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, a congregation in which a person 
that ought to be sentenced to mulaya pa/ikas- 
sana . . . . that ought to be sentenced to manatta 
.... that is subject to the manatta discipline .... 

1 Here the enumeration of § 2 is repeated. 

a See about parivasa, and the other Sawghakammas referred 
to in this paragraph, the details given in the second book of the 
iiTullavagga. 
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on whom the abbhana sentence ought to be con- 
ferred 1 , institutes the proceedings of pari visa, of 
mulaya pa/ikassana, and of manatta, or if a 
congregation in which such a person is the twentieth, 
confers abbhana, this is no real act and ought not 
to be performed. 

7. ' Of some persons, O Bhikkhus, the protest 2 
raised in the assembly is effectual, of some persons 
it is ineffectual. 

* And which are the persons, O Bhikkhus, whose 
protest raised in the assembly is ineffectual ? 

' The protest, O Bhikkhus, raised in the assembly 
by a Bhikkhuni is ineffectual. The protest, O 
Bhikkhus, raised in the assembly by a sikkha- 
mani (&c. 8 , down to :) by a person against whom 
the Sawgha institutes a proceeding, is ineffectual. 
These are the persons, O Bhikkhus, whose protest 
raised in the assembly is ineffectual. 

8. ' And which are the persons, O Bhikkhus, 
whose protest raised in the assembly is effectual ? 

' The protest, O Bhikkhus, of a Bhikkhu who is 
healthy (in mind), who belongs to the same com- 
munion *, who stays within the same boundary 5 , even 



1 But has not yet been conferred. An abbhita Bhikkhu is 
considered as fully rehabilitated. 

* Against official acts which the Sawgha is performing. 

s This list of persons who cannot protest against official acts of 
the Samgha differs from that given in § 2 or at II, 36, §§ 1-4, only 
by three categories being here added after 'a person guilty of 
an extreme offence' (antimavatthuw a^g-Mpannaka). These cate- 
gories are the following: 'a madman,' 'a person whose mind is 
unhinged,' 'a person who suffers (bodily) pain.' See II, 22, 3, &c. 

* That is, the Sawgha which is going to perform the act in 
question. 

5 See the note at § 2. 
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if he have committed a sin which brings about imme- 
diate punishment in hell, — if he give notice of his 
protest at the meeting, — is effectual. This is the 
person, O Bhikkhus, whose protest raised in the 
assembly is effectual. 

9. ' There are, O Bhikkhus, two cases of expul- 
sion 1 (pronounced against a person). If expulsion, 
O Bhikkhus, had not been pronounced (before) 
against a person, and the Sawgha pronounces ex- 
pulsion against him, there are some against whom 
such expulsion has been pronounced duly, and others 
against whom it has been pronounced unduly. 

' And which is a person, O Bhikkhus, against 
whom, if expulsion had not been pronounced before, 
and the Sazwgha pronounces expulsion against him, 
expulsion has been pronounced unduly ? In case, 
O Bhikkhus, there be a pure, guiltless Bhikkhu, — 
if the Sawgha pronounces expulsion against him, 
expulsion has been pronounced unduly. This, O 
Bhikkhus, is called a person against whom, if expul- 
sion had not been pronounced before, and the Sawgha 
pronounces expulsion against him, expulsion has been 
pronounced unduly. 

' And which is a person, O Bhikkhus, against 
whom, &c, expulsion has been pronounced duly ? 
In case, O Bhikkhus, there be an ignorant, unlearned 
Bhikkhu, a constant offender, who is unable to discern 
what is an offence 2 , who lives in lay society, unduly 



1 Compare the rules regarding the pabba^aniy akamma, vSTuIla- 
vagga I, 13 seq., and our note at I, 79, 1. 

1 Anapadana. Buddhaghosa: 'Anapadano'ti apa/ana- (read 
apadana-) virahito. apadanaw vu££ati parUWedo. apatti-parii- 
Meda-virahito 'ti attho.' Probably the word must not be derived 
from the root da, ' to give,' but from da, ' to cut.' 
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associating himself with lay people, — if the Sa*#gha 
pronounces expulsion against him, expulsion has 
been pronounced duly. This, O Bhikkhus, is 
called a person, &c. 

10. ' There are, O Bhikkhus, two cases of restora- 
tion (of an expelled Bhikkhu). If restoration, O 
Bhikkhus, had not been granted before to a person, 
and the Sa/»gha grants restoration to him, there are 
some to whom such restoration will have been 
granted duly, and others to whom it will have been 
unduly granted. 

' And which is a person, O Bhikkhus, to whom, 
&c, restoration has been granted unduly ? A eunuch, 
O Bhikkhus, to whom restoration had not been 
granted before, and whom the Sawgha restores, has 
been restored unduly. A person who has furtively 
attached himself (to the Sa/wgha), &C. 1 , to whom 
restoration had not been granted before, and whom 
the Sawzgha restores, has been restored unduly. 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is called a person to whom, 
&c, restoration has been granted unduly. These, 
O Bhikkhus, are called persons to whom, &c, resto- 
ration has been granted duly. 

11. 'And which is a person, O Bhikkhus, to whom, 
&c, restoration has been granted duly?' &c. 2 



End of the first Bh£#avara, called the Vasabha- 
gfima Bh&#avara. 



1 See the list of persons given at II, 36, 3. 

* The formality and the repetitions are the same here as in § 10, 
and need not be repeated. The list of persons whose restoration 
is stated to be valid is the same as at I, 71, 1. 



[17] T 
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5. 

i. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, there be no offence 
which a Bhikkhu should see (or, acknowledge as 
committed by himself), and if the Sa*»gha, or a 
number of Bhikkhus, or a single person reprove 
him (and say): "You have committed an offence, 
friend; do you see that offence ?" — and he replies: 
" There is no offence, friends, which I should see," 
and the Sawgha pronounces expulsion against him 
for his refusal to see that offence, — this is an un- 
lawful act. 

* In case, O Bhikkhus, there be no offence which 
a Bhikkhu should atone for, &C 1 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, there be no false doctrine 
which a Bhikkhu should renounce, &c. 2 

2. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, there be no offence 
which a Bhikkhu should see, and there be no offence 
which he should atone for, and if the Sawgha, or 
a number of Bhikkhus, or a single person reprove 
him (and say) : " You have committed an offence, 
friend ; do you see that offence ? Atone for that 
offence," — and he replies: "There is no offence, 
friends, which I should see; there is no offence, 

1 The ukkhepaniyakamma ipattiyd appa/inissagge (expulsion 
for a Bhikkhu's refusal to atone for an offence) is spoken of here 
exactly in the same terms as those in which the ukkhepaniyakamma 
apattiyi adassane (expulsion for a Bhikkhu's refusal to see an 
offence) is spoken of in the preceding clause. The brethren say 
to the pretended offender, 'You have committed an offence, friend; 
atone for that offence' — which he refuses to do. 

1 As above; the Bhikkhus institute the ukkhepaniyakamma 
papikaya ditlhiyi appa/inissagge (expulsion for a Bhikkhu's refusal 
to renounce a false doctrine). 
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friends, which I should atone for," and the Sawgha 
pronounces expulsion against him for his refusal to 
see that offence, or for his refusal to atone for that 
offence, — this is an unlawful act. 

3-5 1 - 

6-7. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, there be an offence 
which a Bhikkhu should see, and if the Sawgha, or 
a number of Bhikkhus, or a single person reprove 
him (and say): 'You have committed an offence, 
friend ; do you see that offence ?" — and he replies : 
" Yes, friends, I see it," and the Sawgha pronounces 
expulsion against him for his (pretended] refusal to 
see that offence, — this is an unlawful act. 

* In case, O Bhikkhus, there be an offence which 
a Bhikkhu should atone for, &c. 2 

8-9. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, there be an offence 
which a Bhikkhu should see, and if the Sawgha, or 
a number of Bhikkhus, or a single person reprove 
him (and say) : " You have committed an offence, 
friend; do you see that offence ?" — and he replies : 
" There is no offence, friends, which I should see," 
and the Sawgha pronounces expulsion against him 
for his refusal to" see that offence, — this is a lawful 
act 8 .' 



1 As in § a, the first and second of the three cases given in § 1 
are combined, so follow now combinations of the first and third, 
the second and third, and of the first, second, and third cases 
respectively. 

* Here follow again the cases of the ukkhepaniyakamma Spat- 
tiyS appa/inissagge and p&pikiya di/MiyS appa/inissagge, and the 
combinations of the three cases as above. 

8 Here follow the two other cases, together with the combinations 
of the three, exactly as above. 

T 2 
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6. 

1. And the venerable Upali 1 went to the place 
where the Blessed One was. Having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him the venerable 
Upali said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, if a complete 
congregation performs an act at which the presence 
(of the accused Bhikkhu) is required, in his absence — 
is this act, Lord, performed lawfully according to 
Dhamma and Vinaya ? ' 

' It is performed, Upali, unlawfully against 
Dhamma and Vinaya.' 

2. ' Lord, if a complete congregation performs an 
act at which (the accused Bhikkhu) ought to be 
called upon for an answer, without calling upon him 
for an answer — if it performs an act at which the 
confession (of the culprit) is required, without his 
confession — if it grants to a Bhikkhu to whom sat i- 
vinaya 2 ought to be granted, an amu/^avinaya 3 — 
if it proceeds against a Bhikkhu to whom amftMa- 
vinaya ought to be granted, with the tassapapiyya- 
sikakamma 4 — if it proceeds against a Bhikkhu 
against whom the tassapapiyyasikakamma ought 

1 That the redactors of this Pi/aka have chosen Upali here and 
at X, 6, JTullavagga II, 2, 7, to question the Blessed One about the 
Vinaya regulations, stands evidently in connection with the tradition 
ascribing to Upali an especial authority regarding the rules of the 
Order and styling him, as is said in the Dipavamsa (IV, 3, 5 ; V, 
1> 9)> agganikkhittaka, i.e. original depositary, of the Vinaya 
tradition. See our Introduction, p. xii seq. 

2 See JSTullavagga IV, 4, 10. * See iSTullavagga IV, 5. 
* See ATullavagga IV, 1 1. 
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to be instituted, with the ta^aniyakamma 1 — if it 
proceeds against a Bhikkhu against whom the ta^f a- 
niyakamma ought to be instituted, with the nissa- 
yakamma — if it proceeds against a Bhikkhu against 
whom the nissayakamma ought to be instituted, 
with the pabba^aniyakamma — if it proceeds 
against a Bhikkhu against whom the pabba^aniya- 
kamma ought to be instituted, with the pa/isa- 
ra#iyakamma — if it proceeds against a Bhikkhu 
against whom the pa/isara#iyakamma ought to 
be instituted, with the ukkhepaniyakamma — if it 
sentences a Bhikkhu against whom the ukkhepa- 
niyakamma ought to be instituted, toparivasa 2 — 
if it sentences a Bhikkhu who ought to be sentenced 
to parivasa, to mulaya pa/ikassana — if it sen- 
tences a Bhikkhu who ought to be sentenced to 
mulaya pa/ikassana, to manatta — if it "grants to 
a Bhikkhu who ought to be sentenced to manatta, 
the decree of abbhana — if it confers on a Bhikkhu 
to whom abbhana ought to be granted, the upa- 
sampada ordination, — is this act, Lord, performed 
lawfully according to Dhamma and Vinaya ?' 

3. ' It is performed, Upali, unlawfully against 
Dhamma and Vinaya. If a complete congregation, 
Upali, performs an act at which the presence (of the 
accused Bhikkhu) is required, in his absence (&c, 
down to:) confers on a Bhikkhu to whom abbhana 
ought to be granted, the upasampada ordina- 
tion, — in such case, Upali, this act is performed 
unlawfully against Dhamma and Vinaya, and in 
such case this Sawgha trespasses against the law.' 

1 This Sawghakamma and the following ones are explained in 
JTullavagga 1, 1 seq. 
* For this term and the next ones, see JTullavagga III, 1-7. 
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4. ' Lord, if a complete congregation performs an 
act at which the presence (of the accused Bhikkhu) 
is required, in his presence (&c, down to:) confers 
on a person, on whom the upasampada ordination 
ought to be conferred, the upasampada ordina- 
tion, — is this act, Lord, performed lawfully according 
to Dhamma and Vinaya ? ' 

'It is performed, Upali, lawfully according to 
Dhamma and Vinaya. If a complete congregation 
performs an act (&c, down to:) the upasampada 
ordination, — in such case, Upali, this act is performed 
lawfully according to Dhamma and Vinaya, and in 
such case this Sawgha does not trespass against 
the law.' 

5. ' Lord, if a complete congregation grants to a 
Bhikkhu to whom sativinaya ought to be granted, 
an amuMavinaya, and to a Bhikkhu to whom 
amuMavinaya ought to be granted, a sativi- 
naya (&C. 1 , down to :) confers on a Bhikkhu to whom 
abbhana ought to be granted, the upasampada 
ordination, and grants to a person on whom the 
upasampada ordination ought to be conferred, the 
decree of abbhana, — is this act, Lord, performed 
lawfully according to Dhamma and Vinaya ? ' 

6. 'It is performed, Upali, unlawfully against 
Dhamma and Vinaya. If a complete congregation 
grants to a Bhikkhu, &c, — in such case, Upali, this 
act is performed unlawfully against Dhamma and 



1 The Samghakammas enumerated in § 2, beginning with sati- 
vinaya, are arranged here in pairs, in direct and reverse order, in 
this way: sativinaya and amu/^avinaya, amu/jiavinaya and sati- 
vinaya; then amu/Aavinaya and tassap&piyyasik&kamma, tassa- 
p&piyyasik&kamma and amuttavinaya, &c. 
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Vinaya, and in such case this Sawgha trespasses 
against the law.' 

7. 'Lord, if a complete congregation grants 
sativinaya to a Bhikkhu to whom sativinaya 
ought to be granted, and amu I ha. vinaya to a 
Bhikkhu to whom amuMa vinaya ought to be 
granted (&c. 1 , down to:) grants abbhana to a 
Bhikkhu to whom abbhana ought to be granted, 
and confers the upasampada ordination on a person 
on whom the upasampada ordination ought to be 
conferred, — is this act, Lord, performed lawfully 
according to Dhamma and Vinaya ?' 

8. ' It is performed, Upali, lawfully according to 
Dhamma and Vinaya (&c, down to :) and in such 
case this Sawgha does not trespass against the law.' 

9. And the Blessed One thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : ' If a complete congregation, O Bhik- 
khus, grants to a Bhikkhu to whom sativinaya 
ought to be granted, an amuMavinaya, in 
such case, O Bhikkhus, this act is performed 
unlawfully against Dhamma and Vinaya, and in 
such case this Sawgha trespasses against the 
law. If a complete congregation, O Bhikkhus, 
institutes against a Bhikkhu to whom sativinaya 
ought to be granted, the tassapapiyyasikakamma 
(&c. 2 , down to :) grants to a person on whom the 



1 The same dyads as in § 5. 

1 In this paragraph all possible combinations of two different 
Sawghakammas are formed in this way : first, sativinaya is com- 
bined with amu/^avinaya and all the rest, down to upasampada' ; 
then amu/iavinaya with all terms from tassapipiyyasiki down to 
sativinaya, and so on ; the whole series ends thus with the combi- 
nations of upasampad&raha with all terms from sativinaya down 
to abbbina. 
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upasampad& ordination ought to be conferred, 
the decree of abb h an a, — in such case, O Bhikkhus, 
this act is performed unlawfully against Dhamma 
and Vinaya, and in such case this Sawgha trespasses 
against the law.' 

End of the second Bha«avira, which contains 
the questions of Upali. 



i. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu be litigious, 
contentious, quarrelsome, disputatious, and con- 
stantly raise questions before the Sawgha. And 
the other Bhikkhus say among each other : " This 
Bhikkhu, friends, is indeed litigious, contentious, 
&c. ; well, let us proceed against him with the 
ta^aniyakamma 1 ." And they proceed against 
him with the ta^aniyakamma unlawfully 2 with 
an incomplete congregation 3 , and he then goes from 
that district to another district. There the Bhik- 
khus say among each other : " Against this Bhikkhu, 
friends, the Sawgha has proceeded with the ta.gga.- 
niyakamma unlawfully with an incomplete congre- 
gation; well, let us proceed against him with the 
ta^aniyakamma." And they proceed against 
him with the ta^aniyakamma unlawfully with 
a complete congregation, and he then goes from 
that district again to another district And there 
the Bhikkhus again say among each other (&c, 



1 See .ffullavagga 1, 1-8. 2 See above, chap. 3, § 3 seq. 

8 See above, chap. 3, § 5. 
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down to:) and they proceed against him with the 
ta^faniyakamma lawfully with an incomplete 
congregation .... seemingly lawfully 1 with an in- 
complete congregation .... seemingly lawfully with 
a complete congregation 2 . 

2-5. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu be liti- 
gious, &c. 8 

6. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu be ignorant, 
unlearned, a constant offender, unable to discern 
what is an offence 4 , and lives in lay society, unduly 
associating himself with lay people. And the other 
Bhikkhus say among each other : " This Bhikkhu, 
friends, is indeed ignorant, unlearned, &c. ; well, 
let us proceed against him with the nissaya- 
kammaV' and they proceed against him with 
the nissayakamma unlawfully with an incomplete 
congregation, &c* 

7. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu leads a life 
hurtful to the laity, and devoted to evil 7 . And the 
other Bhikkhus say among each other : " This 



1 See above, chap. 3, § 7. 

1 See above, chap. 3, § 8. 

' As m § 1, but with a different arrangement of the five categories 
on which this exposition is based : unlawfully with an incomplete 
congregation, unlawfully with a complete congregation, lawfully 
with an incomplete congregation, seemingly lawfully with an in- 
complete congregation, seemingly lawfully with a complete congre- 
gation. In § 1 these categories are arranged in their natural order ; 
in § 2 the second is placed at the head, then follow the third, fourth, 
fifth, and finally the first ; in § 3 the exposition likewise begins with 
the third and ends with the second, &c. This arrangement is 
called ' a wheel' (fokka). 

4 See the note at chap. 4, § 9. 

8 See JTullavagga I, 9-13. 

' The same five cases and the same £akka as in §§ 1-5. 

7 See the 13th Sawghadisesa Rule. 
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Bhikkhu, friends, leads a life hurtful to the laity, 
and devoted to evil ; well, let us proceed against 
him with the pabba^aniyakamma 1 ," &c. 8 

8. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu abuses and 
reviles lay people. And the other Bhikkhus say 
among each other : " This Bhikkhu, friends, abuses 
and reviles lay people ; well, let us proceed against 
him with the pa/isara»iyakamma 3 ," &c. 8 

9-1 1. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, having 
committed an offence, refuses to see that offence 
(committed by himself) 4 . And the other Bhikkhus 
say among each other: "This Bhikkhu, friends, 
has committed an offence and refuses to see that 
offence; well, let us pronounce expulsion against 
him for his refusal to see that offence 5 ," &c. 2 

12^13. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, against 
whom the Saz»gha has proceeded with the ta^ - - 
^•aniyakamma, behaves himself properly, lives 
modestly, aspires to get clear of his penance, and 
asks for the revocation of the ta^aniyakamma 
sentence. And the other Bhikkhus say among each 
other : " This Bhikkhu, friends, against whom the 
Sa#*gha has proceeded with the ta^aniya- 
kamma, in truth behaves himself properly; he 
lives modestly, &c. ; well, let us revoke the ta^- 
^•aniyakamma sentence pronounced against him." 
And they revoke the ta^aniyakamma sentence 



1 See A'ullavagga 1, 13-17. * As in §§ 1-5 or in § 6. 

* JTullavagga I, 18-24. 

* § 10: A Bhikkhu, having committed an offence, refuses to 
atone for that offence. § 1 1 : A Bhikkhu refuses to renounce a 
false doctrine. 

* § 10: For his refusal to atone for that offence. § 11 : For his 
refusal to renounce that false doctrine. 
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pronounced against him unlawfully with an incom- 
plete congregation. And he then goes from that 
district to another district. There the Bhikkhus 
say among each other: "The ta^aniyakamma 
sentence, friends, pronounced against this Bhikkhu 
has been revoked by the Sawgha unlawfully with 
an incomplete congregation," &c. l 

14. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu against 
whom the Samgha has proceeded with the nissa- 
yakamma .... with the pabba^aniyakamma 
.... with the pa/isarawiyakamma .... against 
whom the Samgha. has pronounced expulsion for 
his refusal to see an offence .... for his refusal 
to atone for an offence .... for his refusal to 
renounce a false doctrine, behaves himself pro- 
perly, &c." 

15. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu be litigious, 
contentious, quarrelsome, disputatious, and con- 
stantly raise questions before the Samgha. And 
the other Bhikkhus say among each other : 
"This Bhikkhu, friends, is indeed litigious, con- 
tentious, &c. ; well, let us proceed against him 
with the ta^aniyakamma." And they proceed 
against him with the ta^faniyakamma, unlaw- 
fully with an incomplete congregation. Now among 
the Samgha. residing in that district a contention is 
raised whether this is an act performed unlawfully 
with an incomplete congregation, or an act per- 
formed unlawfully with a complete congregation, 
or an act performed lawfully with an incomplete 



1 The analogous five cases with the £akka development as in 

§§ 1-5- 
* As in §§ ia, 13. 
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congregation, or an act performed seemingly law- 
fully with an incomplete congregation, or an act 
performed seemingly lawfully with a complete con- 
gregation, or an act not performed, badly performed, 
to be performed again. In this case, O Bhikkhus, 
the Bhikkhus who say : " It is an act performed 
unlawfully with an incomplete congregation" — and 
the Bhikkhus who say : " It is an act not performed, 
badly performed, to be performed again" — these 
Bhikkhus are right herein. 

16. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu be liti- 
gious (&c, as in § 15, down to:) and they proceed 
against him with the ta^aniyakamma unlaw- 
fully with a complete congregation .... lawfully 
with an incomplete congregation .... seemingly 
lawfully with an incomplete congregation .... 
seemingly lawfully with a complete congregation. 
Now among the Sawgha residing in that district 
(&c, as in § 15). 

1 7-20. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu be 
ignorant, unlearned,' &C 1 



End of the ninth Khandhaka, which treats of 
the events in Aampa. 



1 The text treats here in §§ 17, 18 of the nissayakamma (see 
§ 6) and of the Sawghakammas down to the expulsion for a Bhik- 
khu's refusal to renounce a false doctrine (see §§ 7-1 1) in the same 
manner as the ta^ganiyakamma is spoken of in §§ 15, 16. Then 
follows (§§ 19, 20) an exactly analogous exposition about the revo- 
cation of these Sawghakammas, which stands in the same relation 
to §§ 15-18 in which §§ 12-14 stand to §§ 1-11. 
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TENTH KHANDHAKA. ; 

(SCHISMS AMONG THE SAJfGHA.) 
1. 

i. At that time the blessed Buddha dwelt at 
Kosambl in the Ghositarima. 

At that time a certain Bhikkhu had committed 
an offence which he considered as an offence, while 
the other Bhikkhus considered that offence as no 
offence. Afterwards he began to consider that 
offence as no offence, and the other Bhikkhus began 
to consider that offence as an offence. 

Now those Bhikkhus said to that Bhikkhu : ' You 
have committed an offence, friend ; do you see that 
offence ? ' 

(He replied) : ' There is no offence, friends, which 
I should see.' 

Then those Bhikkhus, bringing about unanimity 
(of the fraternity for their sentence) pronounced 
expulsion against that Bhikkhu for his refusal to 
see that offence. 

2. Now that Bhikkhu was erudite ; he had studied 
the Agamas; he knew the Dhamma, the Vinaya, 
the Matika 1 ; he was wise, learned, intelligent, 
modest, conscientious, anxious for training. 

And that Bhikkhu went to his companions and 
friends among the Bhikkhus, and said to them : 
' This is no offence, friends ; this is not an offence. 

1 See JSTullavagga I, 1 1, 1, with our note. 
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I am offenceless ; I am not guilty of an offence ; I 
am unexpelled and have not been expelled; the 
sentence by which I have been expelled is unlaw- 
ful, objectionable, and invalid. May the venerable 
ones be my partisans according to Dhamma and 
Vinaya.' 

Thus that Bhikkhu got his companions and friends 
among the Bhikkhus on his side. 

And he sent also a messenger to his companions 
and friends among the Bhikkhus of the whole country 
(with the following message) : ' This is no offence, 
friends ; this is not an offence (&c, down to :). 
May the venerable ones be my partisans according 
to Dhamma and Vinaya.' 

Thus that Bhikkhu got also his companions and 
friends among the Bhikkhus of the whole country 
on his side. 

3. Now those Bhikkhus who were partisans of 
the expelled Bhikkhu, went to the place where those 
who had expelled him, were. Having approached 
them, they said to the Bhikkhus who had expelled 
him : ' This is no offence, friends ; this is not an offence. 
This Bhikkhu is offenceless; this Bhikkhu is not 
guilty of an offence. This Bhikkhu is unexpelled ; 
this Bhikkhu has not been expelled. The sentence 
by which he has been expelled is unlawful, objec- 
tionable, and invalid.' 

When they had spoken thus, the Bhikkhus who 
had expelled that Bhikkhu, said to the partisans of 
the expelled one : ' This is an offence, friends ; this 
is not no offence. This Bhikkhu is an offender; 
this Bhikkhu is not offenceless. This Bhikkhu is 
expelled; this Bhikkhu is not unexpelled. The 
sentence by which he has been expelled is lawful, 
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unobjectionable, and valid. Do not stand, O vener- 
able ones, on the side of this expelled Bhikkhu ; do 
not follow him.' 

But the partisans of the expelled Bhikkhu, though 
they were spoken to thus by the Bhikkhus who had 
expelled him, persevered nevertheless on the side 
of that expelled Bhikkhu and followed him. 

4. And a certain Bhikkhu went to the place 
where the Blessed One was. Having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him that Bhikkhu said 
to the Blessed One : ' A certain Bhikkhu, Lord, had 
committed an offence which he considered as an 
offence (&c, as in $$ 1-3, down to :). But the par- 
tisans, Lord, of the expelled Bhikkhu, though they 
were spoken to thus by the Bhikkhus who had ex- 
pelled him, persevered nevertheless on the side of 
that expelled Bhikkhu and followed him.' 

5. Then the Blessed One (exclaimed) : ' The 
Bhikkhu Sawgha is divided ! The Bhikkhu Sawgha 
is divided!' — and he rose from his seat and went to 
the place where the Bhikkhus were who had pro- 
nounced that sentence of expulsion. Having ap- 
proached them, he sat down on the seat they had 
prepared. Sitting there the Blessed One said to 
the Bhikkhus who had pronounced expulsion against 
that Bhikkhu: 'Do not think, O Bhikkhus, that 
you are to pronounce expulsion against a Bhikkhu 
whatever be the facts of the case, saying, " It occurs 
to us to do so ; it occurs to us to do so." 

6. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu has com- 
mitted an offence which he considers as no offence, 
while the other Bhikkhus consider it as an offence — 
if, O Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus know with regard 
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to that Bhikkhu : " This venerable brother is eru- 
dite; he has studied the Agamas; he knows the 
Dhamma, the Vinaya, the Matika; he is wise, 
learned, intelligent, modest, conscientious, anxious 
for training. Should we pronounce expulsion against 
this Bhikkhu for his refusal to see that offence, and 
should we not hold Uposatha with that Bhikkhu, 
but hold Uposatha without that Bhikkhu, this matter 
will cause among the Sa*»gha altercations, conten- 
tions, discord, quarrels, divisions among the Sawgha, 
disunion among the Sazwgha, separations among the 
Sawgha, schisms among the Sa*»gha," — in that case, 
O Bhikkhus, let those Bhikkhus, standing in awe of 
causing divisions, not pronounce expulsion against 
that Bhikkhu for his refusal to see his offence. 

7. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu has com- 
mitted (&c, as above, down to :). " Should we pro- 
nounce expulsion against this Bhikkhu for his refusal 
to see that offence, and should we not hold Pava- 
ra»a with that Bhikkhu, but hold Pavarawa without 
that Bhikkhu, and not perform official acts with 
that Bhikkhu, but perform official acts without that 
Bhikkhu, and not sit down on our seats with that 
Bhikkhu, but sit down on our seats without that 
Bhikkhu, and not sit down to drink rice-milk with 
that Bhikkhu, but sit down to drink rice-milk with- 
out that Bhikkhu, and not sit down in the dining- 
hall with that Bhikkhu, but sit down in the dining- 
hall without that Bhikkhu, and not dwell under one 
roof with that Bhikkhu, but dwell under one roof 
without that Bhikkhu, and not perform with that 
Bhikkhu, according to seniority, the duties of re- 
spectfully saluting each other, rising from our seats, 
raising the joined hands before each other, and all 
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proper duties, but perform without that Bhikkhu, 
according to seniority, the duties, &c, — this matter 
will cause among the Sawsgha (&c, as in § 6, down 
to the end).' 

8. And the Blessed One, having spoken thus to 
the Bhikkhus who had pronounced that sentence of 
expulsion, rose from his seat, and went to the place 
where the partisans of the expelled Bhikkhu were. 
Having approached them, he sat down on the seat 
they had prepared. Sitting there the Blessed One 
said to the partisans of the expelled Bhikkhu : ' Do 
not think, O Bhikkhus, if you have committed an 
offence, that you need not atone for that offence, 
(saying to yourselves) : " We are without offence." 
In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu has committed an 
offence which he considers as no offence, while the 
other Bhikkhus consider it as an offence — if, O 
Bhikkhus, that Bhikkhu knows with regard to those 
Bhikkhus : " These venerable brethren are erudite 
(&c, down to :) anxious for training. It is impos- 
sible that they should, on my account, or on account 
of anybody else, abandon themselves to walking in 
longing, in malice, in delusion, in fear. Should these 
Bhikkhus pronounce expulsion against me for my 
refusal to see that offence, and should they not hold 
Uposatha with me, but hold Uposatha without me, 
and should they not hold Pavarawa with me, but 
hold Pavarana without me (&c, as in § 7), this 
matter will cause, &c, schisms among the Sawgha," 
— in that case, O Bhikkhus, let that Bhikkhu, stand- 
ing in awe of causing divisions, acknowledge that 
offence on the authority of his brethren V And the 

1 In the text sandhaya must be corrected into saddhaya ; 
see JTullavagga XI, 1, 10. 

[.7] U 
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Blessed One, having spoken thus to the partisans 
of the expelled Bhikkhu, rose from his seat and 
went away. 

9. At that time the Bhikkhus who were partisans 
of that expelled Bhikkhu, held Uposatha and per- 
formed official acts at that same place, within the 
boundary. On the other hand the Bhikkhus who 
had pronounced expulsion against him, went outside 
the boundary and there held Uposatha, and per- 
formed official acts. 

Now a certain Bhikkhu of those who had expelled 
that Bhikkhu, went to the place where the Blessed 
One was; having approached him and having re- 
spectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat down 
near him. Sitting near him that Bhikkhu said to 
the Blessed One : ' Lord, those Bhikkhus who are 
partisans of that expelled Bhikkhu, hold Uposatha, 
and perform official acts, at that same place, within 
the boundary. On the other hand, we who have 
pronounced expulsion against him, have gone out- 
side the boundary and there hold Uposatha and 
perform official acts.' 

(Buddha replied) : * If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhu, 
who are partisans of that expelled Bhikkhu, will hold 
Uposatha, and perform official acts, at that same 
place, within the boundary, according to the rules 
laid down by me about watti and anussavana, 
these official acts which they perform will be lawful, 
unobjectionable, and valid. And if you, O Bhikkhus, 
who have expelled that Bhikkhu, will hold Uposatha, 
and perform official acts, at that same place, within 
the boundary (&c, down to :) and valid. 

10. ' And why is this so ? These Bhikkhus be- 
long to another communion than that to which you 
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belong, and you belong to another communion than 
that to which they belong. 

' There are two cases, O Bhikkhu, in which a 
Bhikkhu (though he dwell within the same boundary) 
is considered as belonging to another communion : — 
either he himself makes himself belong to another 
communion \ or the Sawsgha in a complete congre- 
gation pronounces expulsion against him for his 
refusal to see (an offence committed by himself), or 
to atone (for such an offence), or to renounce (a false 
doctrine). These, O Bhikkhu, are the two cases 
in which a Bhikkhu is considered as belonging to 
another communion. 

' There are two cases, O Bhikkhu, in which a 
Bhikkhu (belonging to either of the categories men- 
tioned) reacquires the belonging to the same com- 
munion (with his brethren within the same boundary) : 
either he himself makes himself belong (again) to 
that same communion 2 , or the Sawgha, having ex- 
pelled him for his refusal to see (an offence), or to 
atone (for an offence), or to renounce (a false doctrine), 
restores him in a complete congregation. These, O 
Bhikkhu, are the two cases in which a Bhikkhu re- 
acquires the belonging to the same communion. 



2. 

i. At that time the Bhikkhus, among whom 
altercations, contentions, and quarrels had arisen, 
in the dining-hall and amidst the houses, behaved 

1 By associating with expelled Bhikkhus. 

2 By giving up his connection with expelled Bhikkhus, 

V 2 
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improperly towards each other in gesture and word, 
and came to blows. 

The people were annoyed, murmured, and became 
angry (saying), ' How can these Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
ma#as, when altercations, contentions, and quarrels 
have arisen among them, &c, and come to blows?' 
Some Bhikkhus heard those people that were an- 
noyed, murmured, and had become angry. The 
moderate Bhikkhus were annoyed, murmured, and 
became angry (saying), ' How can the Bhikkhus, 
when altercations, &c. ? ' 

These Bhikkhus told the thing to the Blessed 
One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, &c. ? ' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Having rebuked them, and delivered a religious 
discourse, he thus addressed the Bhikkhus : ' When 
divisions have arisen among the Sawgha, O Bhik- 
khus, and when unlawful conduct and unfriendliness 
prevail among the Bhikkhus, then you ought to sit 
down on your seats (separately, saying to yourselves) : 
"At least we will not behave improperly towards 
each other in gesture or word, and will not come to 
blows." When divisions have arisen among the 
Sa#*gha, O Bhikkhus, and when lawful conduct and 
friendliness prevail among the Bhikkhus, then you 
may sit down (together), one by one from each side 1 .' 

2. At that time the Bhikkhus, among whom alter- 
cations, contentions, and quarrels had arisen, wounded 
each other with sharp words in the assemblies, and 
were unable to settle that question. 



1 Asanantarikiya. Buddhaghosa : ' Ekekam asanaw antaram 
katva' nisiditabbaw.' 
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Then a certain Bhikkhu went to the place where 
the Blessed One was ; having approached him and 
respectfully saluted him, he stationed himself near 
him. Standing near him, that Bhikkhu said to the 
Blessed One : ' Lord, the Bhikkhus among whom 
altercations, contentions, and quarrels have arisen, 
wound each other with sharp words in the assemblies, 
and are unable to settle that question. Pray, Lord, 
may the Blessed One go to those Bhikkhus out of 
compassion towards them.' 

And the Blessed One expressed his consent by 
remaining silent. 

Then the Blessed One went to the place where 
those Bhikkhus were ; having approached them, he 
sat down on the seat they had prepared. Sitting 
there the Blessed One thus addressed those Bhik- 
khus : ' Enough, O Bhikkhus, no altercations, no 
contentions, no disunion, no quarrel!' 

When he had spoken thus, a certain Bhikkhu, an 
adherer of the party who were wrong, said to the 
Blessed One : ' Lord, may the Blessed One, the king 
of Truth, be patient ! Lord, may the Blessed One 
quietly enjoy the bliss he has obtained already in 
this life! The responsibility for these altercations 
and contentions, for this disunion and quarrel will 
rest with us alone.' 

And for the second time the Blessed One thus 
addressed those Bhikkhus : ' Enough, O Bhikkhus, 
&c.' And for the second time that Bhikkhu who 
adhered to the party who were wrong, said to the 
Blessed One : ' Lord, may the Blessed One, &c.' 
Then the Blessed One spoke thus to those Bhik- 
khus: 

3. 'In former times, O Bhikkhus, there lived at 
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Benares a king of Kasi, Brahmadatta by name, 
wealthy, rich in treasures, rich in revenues, rich in 
troops and vehicles, the lord over a great realm, 
with full treasuries and storehouses. And there was 
also a king of Kosala, Dlghlti by name, not wealthy, 
poor in treasures, poor in revenues, poor in troops 
and vehicles, the lord over a small realm, with 
empty treasuries and storehouses. 

'And king Brahmadatta, O Bhikkhus, of Kasi, 
having set the four hosts of his army in array, went 
out to war with king Dlghlti of Kosala. 

'And king Dlghlti of Kosala heard, O Bhikkhus : 
" King Brahmadatta of Kasi, having set the four 
hosts of his army in array, has gone out to war with 
me." Then king Dlghlti of Kosala thought, O 
Bhikkhus : " King Brahmadatta of Kasi is wealthy, 
rich in treasures, &c. ; and I am not wealthy, poof 
in treasures, &c. I am not able to stand against 
even one attack of king Brahmadatta of K&si. 
What if I were to flee from the town beforehand." 

'And king Dlghlti of Kosala, O Bhikkhus, took 
his queen-consort with him and fled from the town 
beforehand. 

' Then king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
conquered the troops and vehicles, the realm, the 
treasuries and storehouses of king Dlghlti of Kosala, 
and took possession of them. 

'And king Dlghlti of Kosala, O Bhikkhus, together 
with his consort, went forth to Benares. Wandering 
from place to place he came to Benares, and there 
at Benares, O Bhikkhus, king Dlghlti of Kosala 
dwelt, together with his consort, at a certain place 
near the town, in a potter's. dwelling, in disguise, in 
the guise of a wandering ascetic. 
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4. 'And ere long, O Bhikkhus, the queen-consort 
of king Dlghiti of Kosala became pregnant And 
there came upon her the longing of pregnant women; 
and she desired, at sunrise, to see an army, with its 
four hosts set in array, clad in armour, standing on 
auspicious ground, and to drink the water in which 
the swords were washed. 

'And the queen-consort, O Bhikkhus, of king Dl- 
ghiti of Kosala said to king Dlghiti of Kosala : " I 
am pregnant, Lord, and the longing of pregnancy 
has come upon me ; and I desire, at sunrise, &c." 

'(The king replied): "Whence shall come, O queen, 
to people in distress like us, an army with four hosts 
set in array, clad in armour, standing on auspicious 
ground, and the water in which the swords are 
washed ?" 

'(The queen said) : " If I do not obtain it, Lord, 
I shall die." 

5. ' Now at that time, O Bhikkhus, the Brahma#a 
who was domestic chaplain to king Brahmadatta of 
Kasi, was a friend of king Dlghiti of Kosala. And 
king Dlghiti of Kosala, O Bhikkhus, went to the 
place where that Brahma»a, the domestic chaplain to 
king Brahmadatta of Kasi, was ; having approached 
him he said to that Brahmawa, the domestic chap- 
lain to king Brahmadatta of Kasi : " Your lady- 
friend, my beloved, is pregnant, and the longing of 
pregnant women has come upon her ; and she de- 
sires (&c, as above)." 

'(The Brahma«a replied): "Well, O king, let us 
see the queen also." 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, the queen-consort of king 
Dlghiti of Kosala went to the place where that 
Brahmawa, the domestic chaplain to king Brah- 
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madatta of Kasi, was. And, O Bhikkhus, that 
Brahma«a, the domestic chaplain to king Brah- 
madatta of Kasi, saw the queen-consort of king 
Dighlti of Kosala coming from afar. On seeing 
her he rose from his seat, adjusted his upper robe 
so as to cover one shoulder, raised his joined hands 
to the queen-consort of king Dtghlti of Kosala, and 
three times uttered this exclamation : " Verily a 
Kosala king dwells in thy womb ! Verily a Kosala 
king dwells in thy womb ! " (And further he said) : 
" Do not despond, O queen, you will obtain the 
sight at sunrise of an army with its four hosts set 
in array, clad in armour, standing on auspicious 
ground, and you will obtain the drinking of the 
water in which the swords are washed." 

6. 'And, O Bhikkhus, that Brahma»a, the do- 
mestic chaplain to king Brahmadatta of Kasi, went 
to the place where king Brahmadatta of Kasi was. 
Having approached him, he said to king Brah- 
madatta of Kavsi : " Lord, the signs that appear 
are such, that to-morrow at sunrise an army with 
four hosts, set in array, clad in armour, must station 
itself on auspicious ground, and the swords must be 
washed." 

'Then, O Bhikkhus, king Brahmadatta of Kisi 
gave order to his attendants : " Do, my friends, what 
the Brahma«a, my domestic chaplain, tells you." 

'Thus, O Bhikkhus, the queen-consort of king 
Dighlti of Kosala obtained the sight at sunrise, &c, 
and the drinking of the water in which the swords 
were washed. 

' And, O Bhikkhus, the queen-consort of king 
Dighlti of Kosala, when the child in her womb had 
reached maturity, gave birth to a boy. They called 
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him Dlghavu (" Longeval"). And ere long, O Bhik- 
khus, young Dlghavu came to the years of discretion. 

7. 'And king Dighlti of Kosala, O Bhikkhus, 
thought: "This king Brahmadatta of Kasi has 
done much harm to us. By him we have been 
robbed of our troops and vehicles, our realm, our 
treasuries and storehouses. Should he find us out 
here, he will have us all three killed. What if I 
were to cause young Dlghavu to dwell outside the 
town." 

' Then king Dighlti of Kosala, O Bhikkhus, caused 
young Dlghavu to dwell outside the town. And 
young Dlghavu, O Bhikkhus, dwelling outside the 
town, ere long learnt all arts. 

8. 'At that time, O Bhikkhus, the barber of king 
Dighlti of Kosala dwelt at the court of king Brahma- 
datta of Kasi. Now, O Bhikkhus, this barber of 
king Dighlti of Kosala saw king Dighlti of Kosala 
dwelling, together with his consort, at Benares, at a 
certain place near the town, in a potter's dwelling, 
in disguise, in the guise of a wandering ascetic. 
When he had seen him, he went to the place where 
king Brahmadatta of Kasi was, and having ap- 
proached him, he said to king Brahmadatta of 
Kasi : " King Dighlti of Kosala, Your Majesty, 
dwells, together with his consort, at Benares, at a 
certain place near the town, in a potter's dwelling, 
in disguise, in the guise of a wandering ascetic." 

9. ' Then, O Bhikkhus, king Brahmadatta of Kasi 
gave order to his attendants : " Well, my friends, 
bring king Dighlti of Kosala and his consort 
before me." 

' And those people, O Bhikkhus, accepted this 
order of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), 
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" Yes, Your Majesty," and brought king Dighlti of 
Kosala and his consort before him. 

'Then, O Bhikkhus, king Brahmadatta of Kasi 
gave order to his attendants: "Well, my friends, 
bind king Dighlti of Kosala and his consort firmly 
with strong ropes, tie their arms to their backs, 
have them close shaven, lead them around with 
loud beatings of drums from road to road and from 
cross-way to cross-way, then lead them out of the 
town by the southern gate, hew them in four pieces 
to the south of the town, and throw the pieces away 
to the four quarters." 

'And those people, O Bhikkhus, accepted this 
order of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), 
" Yes, Your Majesty," bound king Dlghtti of Kosala 
and his consort firmly with strong ropes, tied their 
arms to their backs, had them close shaven, and led 
them around with loud beatings of drums from road 
to road and from cross-way to cross-way. 

10. ' Now, O Bhikkhus, young Dighavu thought : 
" For a long time I have not seen my father and 
mother. What if I were to go and see my father 
and mother." And young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, 
entered Benares, and saw his father and mother, 
bound firmly with strong ropes, their arms tied to 
their backs, close shaven, and being led around with 
loud beating of drums from road to road and from 
cross-way to cross-way. When he saw that, he 
went up to his father and mother. 

' And king Dighiti of Kosala, O Bhikkhus, saw 
young Dighavu coming from afar ; seeing young 
Dighavu he said to him : " Do not look long, my 
dear Dighavu, and do not look short \ For not by 

1 This enigmatic phrase will be found explained below, § 19. 
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hatred, my dear Dighavu, is hatred appeased; by 
not-hatred, my dear Dighavu, hatred is appeased." 

11. 'When he had spoken thus, O Bhikkhus, the 
people said to king Dlghlti of Kosala : " This king 
Dighlti of Kosala is mad and raves. What has this 
Dighavu to do with him ? Who is he to whom he 
says : ' Do not look long, &c. ?' " (Dlghlti replied) : 
" I am not mad, my friends, nor do I rave. He who 
is clever will understand it" 

' And for the second time, &c. And for the third 
time, O Bhikkhus, king Dlghlti of Kosala said to 
young Dighavu, &c. And for the third time said 
the people (&c, down to :) " He who is clever will 
understand it." 

' Then those people, O Bhikkhus, having led king 
Dlghlti of Kosala and his consort around from road 
to road and from cross-way to cross-way, led them 
out of the town by the southern gate, hewed them 
in four pieces to the south of the town, threw the 
pieces away to the four quarters, stationed there 
a troop of soldiers, and went away. 

12. ' Then young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, went to 
Benares, got strong drink there, and made those 
soldiers drink it. When they were drunk and had 
fallen down, he gathered the pieces (of the two 
bodies), made a funeral pile, put his father's and 
his mother's bodies on that pile, set it on fire, and 
raising his clasped hands he three times circum- 
ambulated the funeral pile. • 

' Now at that time, O Bhikkhus, king Brahma- 
datta of Kasi had gone up on to the terrace of his 
splendid palace. And king Brahmadatta of Kasi, 
O Bhikkhus, saw young Dighavu, who, raising his 
clasped hands, three times circumambulated the 
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funeral pile. When he saw that, he thought: 
" Doubtless this man is a relation or kinsman of 
king Dighiti of Kosala. Alas for my misfortune, 
that nobody will tell me (what this means)!" 

1 3. ' And young Dlghavu, O Bhikkhus, went to 
the forest. There he cried and wept to his heart's 
content Then he wiped his tears, entered the town 
of Benares, went to the elephant stables near the 
royal palace, and said to the elephant trainer : " I 
wish to learn your art, master." 

' " Well, my good young man, learn it" 

* And young Dlghavu, O Bhikkhus, arose in the 
night, at dawn's time, and sung in the elephant 
stables in a beautiful voice, and played upon the 
lute. And king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
having risen in the night, at dawn, heard that singing 
in a beautiful voice and that playing upon the lute 
in the elephant stables. On hearing that he asked 
his attendants: "Who is it, my friends, who has 
risen in the night, at dawn's time, and has sung in 
the elephant stables in so beautiful a voice, and has 
played upon the lute ?" 

14. '(The attendants replied): "A young pupil, 
Your Majesty, of such and such an elephant trainer, 
has risen in the night, at dawn, and has sung in the 
elephant stables in so beautiful a voice, and has 
played upon the lute." 

' (The king said) : " Well, my friends, bring that 
young man to me." 

* Those people accepted, O Bhikkhus, that order 
of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), " Yes, 
Your Majesty," and brought young DighAvu to him. 

' " Is it you, my good young man, who has risen 
in the night, &c. ?" 
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' " Yes, Your Majesty." 

' " Well, my good young man, sing and play upon 
the lute (also before me)." 

' Young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, accepted this order 
of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), " Yes, 
Your Majesty," and in order to win (the king's) 
favour he sung in a beautiful voice and played upon 
the lute. 

' And king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, said 
to young Dighavu : " Be my attendant, my good 
young man." 

' Young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, accepted this order 
of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), " Yes, 
Your Majesty." And young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, 
became (a servant) of king Brahmadatta of Kasi, 
rising before him, lying down after him, willingly 
obeying all his commands, agreeable in his conduct, 
pleasing in his words. And ere long, O Bhikkhus, 
king Brahmadatta of Kasi gave to young Dighavu 
an intimate position of trust. 

15. ' And king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
said to young Dighavu : " Well, my young friend, 
put the horses to the chariot ; we will go a-hunting." 
And young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, accepted this 
order of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), 
" Yes, Your Majesty," put the horses to the chariot, 
and said to king Brahmadatta of Kasi : " The horses 
have been put to your chariot, Your Majesty ; you 
may do now as you think fit." 

'And king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
ascended the chariot, and young Dighavu drove the 
chariot: and he drove the chariot in such a way 
that the hosts (of the royal retinue) went one way, 
and the chariot went another way. 
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' And after a long drive, O Bhikkhus, king Brah- 
madatta of Kasi said to young Dighavu : " Well, 
my young friend, stop now the chariot. I am tired ; 
I would lie down." 

' Young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, accepted this 
order of king Brahmadatta of Kasi (by saying), 
" Yes, Your Majesty," stopped the chariot, and sat 
down on the ground cross-legged. And king Brah- 
madatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, lay down, laying his 
head in the lap of young Dighavu ; and as he was 
tired, he fell asleep in a moment. 

16. ' And young Dighavu thought, O Bhikkhus : 
" This king Brahmadatta of Kasi has done much 
harm to us. By him we have been robbed of our 
troops and vehicles, our realm, our treasuries and 
storehouses. And he has killed my father and 
mother. Now the time has come to me to satisfy 
my hatred," — (thinking thus) he unsheathed his 
sword. Then, O Bhikkhus, young Dighavu thought: 
" My father said to me in the hour of his death : 
' Do not look long, my dear Dighavu, and do not 
look short. For not by hatred, my dear Dighavu, 
is hatred appeased ; by not-hatred, my dear Dighavu, 
hatred is appeased.' It would not become me to 
transgress my father's word," — (thinking thus) he 
put up his sword. 

4 And for the second time .... and for the third 
time young Dighavu thought, O Bhikkhus: "This 
king Brahmadatta of Kasi has done much harm to us'' 
(&c, down to :) — (thinking thus) he put up his sword. 

' At that moment, O Bhikkhus, king Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, frightened, terrified, full of anguish, and 
alarmed, suddenly arose. 

' And young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus, said to king 
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Brahmadatta of Kasi : " Why do you arise so sud- 
denly, O king, frightened, terrified, full of anguish, 
and alarmed ?" 

' (The king replied) : " I dreamt, my young friend, 
that young Dighavu, the son of king Dlghtti of 
Kosala, came upon me with his sword; therefore 
have I arisen so suddenly, frightened, terrified, full 
of anguish, and alarmed." 

17. 'Then, O Bhikkhus, young Dighavu, stroking 
with his left hand the head of king Brahmadatta of 
Kasi, and with his right hand unsheathing his sword, 
said to king Brahmadatta of Kasi : " I am that young 
Dighavu, O king, the son of king Dlghlti of Kosala. 
You have done much harm to us. By you we have 
been robbed of our troops and vehicles, our realm, 
our treasuries and storehouses. And you have 
killed my father and mother. Now the time has 
come to me to satisfy my hatred." 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, king Brahmadatta of Kasi 
fell down before young Dighavu, inclining his head 
to his feet, and said to young Dighavu : " Grant me 
my life, my dear Dighavu ! Grant me my life, my 
dear Dighavu!" 

' " How can I grant you your life, O king ? It is, 
you, O king, who should grant me my life !" 

• " Well, my dear Dighavu, then grant me my life, 
and I will grant you your life." 

* Thus, O Bhikkhus, king Brahmadatta of Kasi 
and young Dighavu granted each other their lives 
and took each other's hands and swore an oath not 
to do any harm to each other. 

'And king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
said to young Dighavu : " Well, my dear Dighavu, 
put now the horses to the chariot ; we will go." 
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' And young Dighivu, O Bhikkhus, accepted this 
order of king Brahmadatta of Kisi (by saying), 
" Yes, Your Majesty," put the horses to the chariot, 
and said to .king Brahmadatta of Kisi : " The horses 
have been put to your chariot, Your Majesty ; you 
may do now as you think fit." 

' And king Brahmadatta of Kisi, O Bhikkhus, 
ascended the chariot, and young Dtghivu drove the 
chariot; and he drove the chariot in such a way 
that they soon reached again the hosts (of the royal 
retinue). 

18. 'And king Brahmadatta of Kisi, O Bhikkhus, 
having entered Benares, convoked his ministers and 
counsellors and said to them : " If you should see, 
my good Sirs, young Dighivu, the son of king Dlghlti 
of Kosala, what would you do to him ?" 

'Some (of the ministers) replied : " We would cut 
off his hands, Your Majesty;" (others said): "We 
would cut off his feet" — "We would cut off his 
hands and feet " — " We would cut off his ears " — 
" We would cut off his nose " — " We would cut off his 
ears and his nose " — " We would cut off his head." 

'" This is young Dtghivu, Sirs, the son of king 
Dlghlti of Kosala. It is not permitted to do any- 
thing to him ; he has granted me my life, and I 
have granted him his life." 

19. 'And king Brahmadatta of Kisi, O Bhikkhus, 
said to young Dtghivu : " Why did your father say 
to you in the hour of his death : ' Do not look long, 
&c.' — what did your father mean by that ?" 

' " What my father said, O king, in the hour of 
his death : ' Not long ' — (means) : ' Let not your 
hatred last long ;' this did my father mean when he 
said in the hour of his death : ' Not long.' And 
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what my father said, O king, in the hour of his 
death : ' Not short ' — (means) : ' Do not be hasty to 
fall out with your friends;' this did my father mean 
when he said in the hour of his death : ' Not short.' 
And what my father said, O king, in the hour of his 
death: 'For not by hatred, my dear Dighavu, is 
hatred appeased ; by not-hatred, my dear Dighavu, 
is hatred appeased ' — (means this) : ' You have killed 
my father and mother, O king. If I should deprive 
you therefore of life, O king, then your partisans, 
O king, would deprive me of life ; my partisans 
again would deprive those of life. Thus by hatred 
that hatred would not be appeased. But now, O 
king, you have granted me my life, and I, O king, 
have granted you your life ; thus by not-hatred 
hatred has been appeased.' This did my father 
mean when he said in the hour of his death : ' For 
not by hatred, &c."' 

20. 'Then king Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
thought : " O wonderful ! O marvellous ! How clever 
is this young Dighavu, that he understands in its full 
extent the meaning of what his father spoke so con- 
cisely," — and he gave him back his father's troops 
and vehicles, his realm, his treasuries and store- 
houses, and he gave him his daughter. 

' Now, O Bhikkhus, if such is the forbearance and 
mildness of kings who wield the sceptre and bear 
the sword, so much more, O Bhikkhus, must you so 
let your light shine before the world that you, having 
embraced the religious life according to so well- 
taught a doctrine and a discipline, are seen to be 
forbearing and mild.' 

And for the third time 1 the Blessed One thus 

1 See § a. 
C'7] X 
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addressed those Bhikkhus : ' Enough, O Bhikkhus, 
no altercations, no contentions, no disunion, no 
quarrels!' 

And for the third time that Bhikkhu who adhered 
to the party who were wrong, said to the Blessed 
One : ' Lord, may the Blessed One, the king of 
Truth, be patient! Lord, may the Blessed One 
quietly enjoy the bliss he has obtained already in 
this life ! The responsibility for these altercations 
and contentions, for this disunion and quarrel will 
rest with us alone.' And the Blessed One thought : 
' Truly these fools are infatuate ; it is no easy task 
to administer instruction to them,' — and he rose 
from his seat and went away. 



End of the first Bha#avara, which contains 
the story of Dtghavu. 



3. 

And in the forenoon the Blessed One, having put 
on his under-robes, took up his alms-bowl and his 
£ivara, and entered the town of Kosambl for alms. 
Having collected alms in Kosambi, after his meal, 
when he had returned from his alms-pilgrimage, he 
put his resting-place in order, took up his alms-bowl 
and his ^Ivara, and standing in the midst of the 
assembly he pronounced the following stanzas : 

' Loud is the noise that ordinary men make. No- 
body thinks himself a fool, when divisions arise in 
the Sawgha, nor do they ever value another person 
higher (than themselves). 
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' Bewildered * are (even) the clever words of him 
who is versed in the resources of eloquence. As 
wide as they like they open their mouth. By whom 
they are lead they do not see. 

'"He 2 has reviled me, he has beaten me, he has 
oppressed me, he has robbed me," — in those who 
nurse such thoughts, hatred will never be appeased. 

' " He has reviled me, he has beaten me, he has 
oppressed me, he has robbed me," — in those who 
do not nurse such thoughts, hatred is appeased. 

' For not by hatred is hatred ever appeased ; by 
not-hatred it is appeased ; this is an eternal law. 

'The others 3 do not know that we must keep 
ourselves under restraint here ; but those who know 
it, their quarrels are appeased. 

' They whose bones are broken (by their foes), 
who destroy lives, who rob cows, horses, and trea- 
sures, who plunder realms, — even these may find 
conciliation. How should you not find it ? 

' If * a man find a wise friend, a companion who 

1 Parimu/Ma. Buddhaghosa: 'Parimu///;a 'ti mu/Massatino.' 
Mu/Massati cannot be connected with muMa, as Childers supposes, 
but it is evidently mushitasmr/ti (Kathasarils. 56, 289 ; compare 
satisammosa, Mil. Paiiha, p. 266). Thus it appears that parimu/Ma 
must be derived also from the root mush. 

s These verses are inserted in the Dhammapada, vv. 3-6. 

* That is to say, those who do not follow the Buddha's teaching. 
On this meaning of pare compare parappavadS at Mahi-parinib- 
bana Sutta V, 62. Professor Max Milller, who in the first edition of 
his translation of the Dhammapada (Buddhaghosa's Parables, p. lvi) 
has 'Some do not know that we must all come to an end here/ 
in the revised edition (Sacred Books of the East, vol. x) renders 
the phrase, 'The world does not know that we must all come to an 
end here.' 

* The following three verses have also been inserted in the 
Dhammapada, w. 328-330. The two first recur in the Khagga- 
visana-sutta of the Sutta Nipata, vv. 11, 12. 

X 2 
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lives righteously, a constant one, he may walk with 
him, overcoming all dangers, happy and mindful \ 

' If he find no wise friend, no companion who lives 
righteously, no constant one, let him walk alone, like 
a king who leaves his conquered realm behind *, like 
an elephant in the elephant forest 8 . 

' It is better to walk alone ; with a fool there is 
no companionship. Let a man walk alone ; let him 
do no evil, free from cares, like an elephant in the 
elephant forest 3 .' 



4. 

1. And the Blessed One, having pronounced 
these stanzas standing in the midst of the assembly, 
went forth to Balakalo#akara-gama (or, to Balaka, 
the salt-maker's village). 

At that time the venerable Bhagu dwelt at Bala- 
kalo«akara-gama. And the venerable Bhagu saw 
the Blessed One coming from afar; seeing him he 
prepared a seat, brought water for the washing of 
his feet, a foot-stool, and a towel, went forth to meet 
him, and took his bowl and his robe. The Blessed 
One sat down on the seat he had prepared ; and 

1 On the juxtaposition of happiness with mindfulness, see the 
constantly repeated phrase occurring, for instance, in the Tevi^ga 
Sutta I, 49 (at the end). It would perhaps be better to read sa- 
tfmfi in the text, as Fausboll has done, metri causS. 

' That is, who abdicates, and devotes himself in the forest to a 
hermit's life. This is given as the crucial instance of a happy life 
in the Gitaka. Story, No. 10. 

* Professor Fausboll reads in both verses matahgarafjno 
instead of mitahgaranne. 
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when he was seated, the Blessed One washed his 
feet And also the venerable Bhagu, having respect- 
fully saluted the Blessed One, sat down near him. 
When he was sitting near him, the Blessed One said 
to the venerable Bhagu : ' Is it all well with you, 
O Bhikkhu ? Do you find your living ? Do you get 
food without too much trouble ?' 

'It is all well with me, Lord; I find my living, 
Lord ; I get food, Lord, without too much trouble.' 

And the Blessed One, having taught, incited, ani- 
mated, and gladdened the venerable Bhagu by reli- 
gious discourse, rose from his seat and went forth 
to the Eastern Bambu Park (Pa^ina-vawsa-ddya). 

2. At that time the venerable Anuruddha and the 
venerable Nandiya and the venerable Kimbila dwelt 
at Pa&na-vawssa-daya. And the park-keeper saw 
the Blessed One coming from afar ; seeing him he 
said to the Blessed One : ' Do not enter this park, 
O Sa/ttana; here dwell three noble youths accustomed 
to comfort and ease; you must not annoy them.' 
And the venerable Anuruddha heard what the park- 
keeper was saying to the Blessed One ; hearing that 
he said to the park-keeper : ' Do not keep off the 
Blessed One, my good park-keeper; our teacher, 
the Blessed One, has arrived.' And the venerable 
Anuruddha went to the place where the venerable 
Nandiya and the venerable Kimbila were; having 
approached them, he said to the venerable Nandiya 
and to the venerable Kimbila : ' Come here, my 
venerable friends ! Come here, my venerable friends ! 
Our teacher, the Blessed One, has arrived.' 

3. And the venerable Anuruddha, the venerable 
Nandiya, and the venerable Kimbila went forth to 
meet the Blessed One ; one took the bowl and the 
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robe of the Blessed One, the other one prepared 
a seat, the third one brought water for the washing 
of his feet, a foot-stool, and a towel. Then the 
Blessed One sat down on the seat they had pre- 
pared; and when he was seated, the Blessed One 
washed his feet. And also those venerable persons, 
having respectfully saluted the Blessed One, sat 
down near him. When the venerable Anuruddha 
was sitting near him, the Blessed One said to him : 
'Is it all well with you, O Anuruddhas 1 ? Do you 
find your living ? Do you get food without too 
much trouble ?' 

' It is all well with us, Lord ; we find our living, 
Lord; we get food, Lord, without too much trouble.' 

'And do you live, O Anuruddhas, in unity and 
concord, without quarrels, like milk and water (mixed 
together) 2 , and looking at each other with friendly 
eyes ?' 

' Certainly, Lord, do we live in unity and concord 
(&c, down to :) and looking at each other with 
friendly eyes.' 

' And in what way, O Anuruddhas, do you live in 
unity and concord, &c. ?' 

4. ' I think, Lord : " It is all gain to me indeed, 
it is high bliss for me indeed, that I live in the com- 
panionship of brethren like these." Thus, Lord, do 
I exercise towards these venerable brethren friend- 
liness in my actions, both openly and in secret; I 

1 We have here the plural AnuruddhS, meaning Anuruddha 
and his friends. So in A'ullavagga I, 13, 6 Sariputta means Sari- 
putta and Moggallana. 

* Khfrodakibhuta' can scarcely contain an allusion to the Milk 
Ocean (see Childers, s.v. khtrodaka). Milk and water is frequently 
chosen by the Indian poets as a type of the most perfect union. 
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exercise (towards them) friendliness in my words, 
and friendliness in my thoughts, both openly and in 
secret And I think thus, Lord : " What if I were 
to give up my own will and to live only according to 
the will of these venerable brethren." Thus, Lord, 
I give up my own will and live only according to 
the will of these venerable brethren. Our bodies, 
Lord, are different, but our minds, I think, have 
become one 1 .' 

And also the venerable Nandiya .... and also 
the venerable Kimbila .... said to the Blessed 
One: 'I think also, Lord: "It is all gain to me" 
(&c, down to :) have become one. 

' In this way, Lord, do we live in unity and con- 
cord, without quarrels, like milk and water (mixed 
together), and looking at each other with friendly 
eyes.' 

5. 'And do you live, O Anuruddhas, in earnest- 
ness, zeal, and resolvedness ?' 

' Certainly, Lord, do we live in earnestness, zeal, 
and resolvedness.' 

'And in what way, O Anuruddhas, do you live in 
earnestness, zeal, and resolvedness ?' 

' He* who first of us comes back, Lord, from the 
village, from his alms-pilgrimage, prepares seats, 
gets water for washing feet, a foot-stool, and a towel, 
cleans the slop-basin, and gets it ready, and puts 
there (water to) drink and food. He who comes 
back last from the village, from his alms-pilgrimage, 
eats, if there is any food left (from the dinner of the 
others) and if he desires to do so ; and if he does 

1 Compare the last poem in the Sutta NipSta, and especially 
v. 1 143. 
* Compare IV, 1. 
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not desire (to eat), he throws it away at a place free 
from grass, or pours it away into water in which no 
living things are; takes away the seat, puts away 
the water for washing the feet, the foot-stool, and 
the towel, cleans the slop-basin and puts it away, 
puts the water and the food away, and sweeps the 
dining-room. He who sees a water-pot, or a bowl 
for food, or an easing-chair, empty and void, puts it 
(into its proper place), and if he is not able to do so 
single-handed, he calls some one else, and thus we 
put it (into its place) with our united effort, but 
we do not utter a word, Lord, on that account. 
And every five days, Lord, we spend a whole 
night, sitting together, in religious discourse. In 
this way, Lord, do we live in earnestness, zeal, and 
resolvedness.' 

6. And the Blessed One, having taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened the venerable Anuruddha 
and the venerable Nandiya and the venerable Kim- 
bila by religious discourse, rose from his seat, and 
went forth to Parileyyaka. Wandering from place 
to place he came to Parileyyaka. There the Blessed 
One dwelt at Parileyyaka, in the Rakkhita grove, at 
the foot of the Bhaddasala tree. Then in the mind 
of the Blessed One, who was alone, and had retired 
into solitude, the following thought arose : ' Formerly 
I did not live at ease, being troubled by those liti- 
gious, contentious, quarrelsome, disputatious Bhik- 
khus of Kosambl, the constant raisers of questions 
before the Sawsgha. But now, being alone and with- 
out a companion, I live pleasantly and at ease, re- 
mote from those litigious, contentious, quarrelsome, 
disputatious Bhikkhus of Kosambl, the constant 
raisers of questions before the Sawgha.' And there 
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dwelt also a noble elephant, who was surrounded by 
a crowd of elephants, she-elephants, elephant-calves, 
and young elephants ; the grass blades he ate had 
their tips broken ; the branches he broke down (the 
other elephants) ate ; the water he drank was turbid ; 
and when he waded into the river and plunged down, 
the she-elephants came and rubbed up their bodies 
against him. Now that noble elephant thought : 
' I am surrounded by a crowd of elephants (&c, 
down to :) and rub up their bodies against me. 
What if I were to live alone, far away from those 
crowds.' 

7. And that noble elephant left the herd behind, 
and went to Parileyyaka, to the Rakkhita grove, to 
the foot of the Bhaddasala tree, to the place where 
the Blessed One was. Having approached him, he 
administered with his trunk to the Blessed One 
(water to) drink and food, and removed the grass 
from that place. And that noble elephant thought : 
' Formerly I did not live at ease, surrounded by that 
crowd of elephants (&c, down to :) and rubbed up 
their bodies against me. But now, being alone and 
without a companion, I live pleasantly and at ease, 
remote from those elephants, she-elephants, ele- 
phant-calves, and young elephants.' 

Then the Blessed One, both regarding his own 
retirement, and understanding by the power of his 
mind the thoughts which had arisen in the mind of 
that noble elephant, on this occasion pronounced this 
solemn utterance : 

'Thus the noble one and the noble, the elephant 
tusked with tusks like cart poles 1 (and the noble 

1 Is&danta; see B&htlingk-Roth, sub voce tsbl 
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One among men) — the mind of the one and the 
mind of the other harmonise in this, that they take 
delight in dwelling alone in the forest' 



5. 

1. And the Blessed One, having dwelt at Piri- 
leyyaka as long as he thought fit, went forth to 
Savatthi. Wandering from place to place he came 
to Savatthi. There the Blessed One dwelt at 
Savatthi, in the Getavana, the garden of Anatha- 
piwafika. And the lay-devotees of Kosambt 
thought: 'These venerable Bhikkhus of Kosamb! 
have brought much misfortune to us; worried 1 by 
them the Blessed One is gone. Well, let us neither 
salute the venerable Bhikkhus of Kosambl, nor rise 
from our seats before them, nor raise our hands 
before them, nor perform the proper duties towards 
them, nor honour and esteem and revere and sup- 
port them, nor give them food when they come on 
their walks for alms; thus, when they are not 
honoured, esteemed, revered, supported, and hos- 
pitably received by us, they will go away, or return 
to the world, or propitiate the Blessed One.' 

2. Thus the lay-devotees of Kosambi did not 
salute any more the Bhikkhus of Kosambl, nor did 
they rise from their seats before them (&c, down 
to :) nor gave them food when they came on their 
walks for alms. 

Then the Bhikkhus of KosambJ, when they were 
no more honoured (&c, down to :) and hospitably 

1 UbbaV^a ; see (JStaka I, 300, and Mahivagga III, 9, 1. 
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received by the lay-devotees of KosambI, said to 
each other: 'Well, friends, let us go to Savatthi 
and let us settle there that question before the 
Blessed One.' And the Bhikkhus of KosambI put 
their resting-places in order, took up their alms- 
bowls and their robes, and went forth to Savatthi. 

3. And the venerable Sariputta heard : ' Those 
litigious, contentions, quarrelsome, disputatious 
Bhikkhus of KosambI, the constant raisers of ques- 
tions before the Sawgha, are coming to Savatthi.' 
And the venerable Sariputta went to the place 
where the Blessed One was; having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he 
sat down near him. Sitting near him the venerable 
Sariputta said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, those 
litigious, contentious (&c, down to :) are coming 
to Savatthi. How am I to behave, Lord, towards 
those Bhikkhus?' 

' Well, Sariputta, you must side with those who 
are right according to the Dhamma.' 

' But how shall I discern, Lord, what is right and 
what is wrong ?' 

4. ' There are eighteen things, Sariputta, by which 
you may conclude that a Bhikkhu is wrong accord- 
ing to the Dhamma. In case, Sariputta, a Bhikkhu 
declares what is not Dhamma to be Dhamma, or 
declares what is Dhamma not to be Dhamma, or 
declares what is not Vinaya to be Vinaya, or declares 
what is Vinaya not to be Vinaya, or declares what 
has not been taught and spoken by the Tathagata 
to have been taught and spoken by the Tathagata, 
or declares something taught and spoken by the 
Tathagata not to have been taught and spoken 
by the Tathagata, or declares what has not been 
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practised by the Tathagata to have been practised 
by the Tathagata, or declares something practised by 
the Tathagata not to have been practised by the 
Tathagata, or declares what has not been ordained 
by the Tathagata to have been ordained by the 
Tathagata, or declares something ordained by the 
Tathagata not to have been ordained by the Tatha- 
gata, or declares what is no offence to be an offence, 
or declares an offence to be no offence, or declares a 
slight offence to be a grievous offence, or declares 
a grievous offence to be a slight offence, or declares 
(a rule regarding) an offence to which there is an 
exception to be without an exception, or declares 
(a rule regarding) an offence to which there is no 
exception to admit of exceptions 1 , or declares a 
grave offence 2 to be a not grave offence, or declares 
an offence that is not grave to be a grave offence, 
— these are the eighteen things, Siriputta, by which 
you may conclude that a Bhikkhu is wrong accord- 
ing to the Dhamma. 

5. ' And there are eighteen things, Sariputta, by 
which you may conclude that a Bhikkhu is right 
according to the Dhamma. In case, Siriputta, a 
Bhikkhu declares what is not Dhamma to be not 

1 Our translation of sa vases a and anavasesa is entirely con- 
jectural. By the exceptions alluded to here we believe that such 
clauses must be understood as, for instance, in the sixth Nissaggiya 
Rule the words: 'Except at the right season; — here the right 
season means when the Bhikkhu has been robbed of his robe, or 
when his robe has been destroyed. This is the right season in 
this connection.' 

• The term ' Du//Aulli Spatti ' is used also in the ninth P&Aittiya 
Rule, and the Old Commentary there states that by ' grave offences ' 
those belonging to the Para^ika and SawghMsesa classes are 
understood. 
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Dhamma,or declares what is Dhamma to be Dhamma 
(&c, down to :), or declares a grave offence to be 
a grave offence, or declares an offence that is not 
grave to be not grave, — these are the eighteen 
things, Sariputta, by which you may conclude that 
a Bhikkhu is right according to the Dhamma.' 

6. And the venerable Mahamoggallina heard 
(&c, as in §§ 3-5) — and the venerable Mahikas- 
sapa heard, &c. — and the venerable Mahakai^ana 
heard, &c. — and the venerable Mahako/Mita 1 heard, 
&c. — and the venerable Mahakappina heard, &c. — 
and the venerable Mahiiunda heard, &c. — and the 
venerable Anuruddha heard, &c. — and the venerable 
Revata heard, &c. — and the venerable Upali heard, 
&c. — and the venerable Ananda heard, &c. — and 
the venerable Rahula heard (&c, as above). 

7. And Mahapa^apati Gotaml heard: 'Those 
litigious, contentious, quarrelsome, disputatious 
Bhikkhus of Kosambt, the constant raisers of 
questions before the Samgha, are coming to Sa- 
vatthi.' And Mahapa^apati Gotaml went to the 
place where the Blessed One was; having ap- 
proached him and respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, she stationed herself near him. Standing 
near him Mahapa^apati Gotamt said to the Blessed 
One : ' Lord, those litigious, contentious (&c, down 
to :) are coming to Savatthi. How am I to behave, 
Lord, towards those Bhikkhus?' 

'Well, Gotamt, hear the Dhamma on both sides. 
When you have heard the Dhamma on both sides, 

1 The name of this Thera is spelt in the MSS. Mahako///4ita and 
Mahako/Ziika. In the Northern Buddhist works he is called MahS- 
kaush/frlya. In the Lalita Vistara (p. 1, ed. Calc.) KauMlya is 
a misprint. 
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then accept the opinion and the belief and the doc- 
trine and the cause of those Bhikkhus who are right 
according to the Dhamma ; and whatever the Bhik- 
khunlsajwgha has to apply for to the Bhikkhusa*»- 
gha 1 , for all that you must apply to the party of 
those who are right.' 

8. And Anatha-pi«dTika the householder heard 
(&c, as in § 3, down to :). ' How am I to behave, 
Lord, towards those Bhikkhus ? ' 

'Well, householder, bestow gifts on both sides; 
having bestowed gifts on both sides, hear the 
Dhamma on both sides. When you have heard 
the Dhamma on both sides, then accept the opinion 
and the belief and the doctrine and the cause of 
those Bhikkhus who are right according to the 
Dhamma.' 

9. And Visakha Migaramata heard, &c. 2 

10. And the Bhikkhus of Kosambl in due course 
came to Savatthi. And the venerable Sariputta 
went to the place where the Blessed One was; 
having approached him and respectfully saluted 
the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Sitting 
near him the venerable Sariputta said to the Blessed 
One : ' Lord, those litigious, contentious, quarrel- 
some, disputatious Bhikkhus of Kosambt, the con- 
stant raisers of questions before the Sawgha, have 
arrived at Sivatthi. How are we, Lord, to arrange 
the dwelling-places of those Bhikkhus?' 

' Well, Sariputta, assign separate dwelling-places 
to them.' 



1 See ATiillavagga X, 1, 4, and the 59th P&iittiya Rule in the 
Bhikkhuni-patimokkha. 
■ As in § 8. Instead of ' Well, householder,' read 'Well.Vis&kha.' 
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' And if there be no separate dwelling-places, what 
are we to do then, Lord?' 

' Then, Sariputta, you must separate (some 
dwelling-places from the rest) and then assign 
them (to those Bhikkhus). But in no wise, Sari- 
putta, do I say that the dwelling-place of a senior 
Bhikkhu must be taken from him. He who does 
that, commits a dukka/a offence.' 

'And how are we to act, Lord, regarding (the 
distribution of) material gifts ' ?' 

' Material gifts, Sariputta, must be distributed 
among all in equal parts.' 

11. And that Bhikkhu against whom expulsion 
had been pronounced, pondering over both Dhamma 
and Vinaya, came to the following conclusion : * This 
is an offence ; this is not no offence. I am an offender ; 
I am not offenceless. I am expelled ; I am not un- 
expelled. The sentence by which I have been 
expelled is lawful, unobjectionable, and valid.' Then 
that expelled Bhikkhu went to the expelled Bhikkhu's 
partisans ; having approached them, he said to the 
partisans of the expelled Bhikkhu : ' This is an 
offence, friends ; this is not no offence, &c. Come 
now, my venerable brethren, and restore me.' 

12. Then the partisans of that expelled Bhikkhu 
took with them the expelled Bhikkhu, and went to 
the place where the Blessed One was ; having 
approached him and respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One, they sat down near him. Sitting near him 
those Bhikkhus said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, 
this Bhikkhu, against whom expulsion has been pro- 
nounced, says, " This is an offence, friends (&c, 

1 Such as food, robes, &c. 
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down to :) and restore me." What are we to do 
here, Lord ?' 

' This is an offence, O Bhikkhus ; this is not no 
offence. This Bhikkhu is an offender ; this Bhikkhu 
is not offenceless. This Bhikkhu is expelled ; he is 
not unexpelled ; the sentence by which he has been 
expelled is lawful, unobjectionable, and valid. But 
since this Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, having committed 
an offence, and having been sentenced to expulsion, 
sees (his offence), restore now that Bhikkhu, O 
Bhikkhus.' 

13. And the partisans of that expelled Bhikkhu, 
having restored that expelled Bhikkhu, went to the 
Bhikkhus who had sentenced him to expulsion; 
having approached them, they said to the Bhikkhus 
who had pronounced that sentence: 'As regards 
that matter, friends, which gave origin to altercations 
among the Sawzgha, to contentions, discord, quarrels, 
divisions among the Sawgha, to disunion among the 
Sawgha, to separations among the Sawgha, to schisms 
among the Sawzgha, — that Bhikkhu (who was con- 
cerned in that matter), having committed an offence, 
and having been sentenced to expulsion, has seen 
(his offence) and has been restored. Come, friends, 
let us declare now the re-establishment of concord 
among the Sawgha in order to bring that matter to 
an end.' 

Then the Bhikkhus who had pronounced that 
sentence of expulsion, went to the place where the 
Blessed One was ; having approached him and re- 
spectfully saluted the Blessed One, they sat down 
near him ; sitting near him those Bhikkhus said to 
the Blessed One : ' Lord, those partisans of the 
expelled Bhikkhu have said to us : " As regards 
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that matter (&c, down to :) in order to bring that 
matter to an end." What are we to do here, Lord?' 
14. ' Since this Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, having 
committed an offence, and having been sentenced to 
expulsion, has seen (his offence) and has been re- 
stored, let the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, declare the 
re-establishment of concord in order to bring that 
matter to an end. And this declaration is to be 
performed in this way: Let all brethren assemble 
together, both the sick and the healthy ; no one is 
allowed to send his declaration of ^anda 1 (and to 
stay away). When you have assembled, let a learned, 
competent Bhikkhu proclaim the following »atti 
before the Sa/#gha : " Let the Sawgha, reverend 
Sirs, hear me. As regards that matter which gave 
origin to altercations among the Sawgha, to conten- 
tions, discord, quarrels, divisions among the Sa*»gha, 
to disunion among the Sawgha, to separations among 
the Sawgha, to schisms among the Sawgha, — that 
Bhikkhu (concerned in that matter), having com- 
mitted an offence, and having been sentenced to 
expulsion, has seen (his offence) and has been 
restored. If the Sa#/gha is ready, let the Sawgha 
declare the re-establishment of concord in order to 
bring that matter to an end. This is the »atti. 
Let the Sa/»gha, reverend Sirs, hear me (&c. 2 , down 
to:) the re-establishment of concord, in order to 
bring that matter to an end, has been declared by 
the Sawgha; the division that existed among the 
Sawgha has been settled ; the disunion that existed 

1 See II, 23. 

* Here follows the repetition of the natti and the other solemn 
formulas belonging to a nattidutiya kamma in the usual way. 

[17] v 
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among the Sawzgha has been settled. The Sa/#gha 
is in favour (of this declaration) ; therefore you are 
silent ; thus I understand." Then let the Sawgha 
hold Uposatha and proclaim the Patimokkha.' 



6. 

i. And the venerable Upali 1 went to the place 
where the Blessed One was. Having approached 
him and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he 
sat down near him. Sitting near him the venerable 
Upali said to the Blessed One : ' Lord, if the Sawgha, 
regarding a matter which has given origin to alter- 
cations (&c, down to :) to schisms among the Sa/wgha, 
declares the re-establishment of concord, without 
having inquired into that matter and without having 
got to the bottom of it, is this declaration, Lord, 
lawful ?' 

' If the Sa/wgha, Up&li, regarding a matter (&c, 
down to :) declares the re-establishment of concord, 
without having inquired into that matter and without 
having got to the bottom of it, — this declaration, 
Upali, is unlawful.' 

' But if the Sawzgha, Lord, regarding a matter (&c, 
down to :) declares the re-establishment of concord, 
after having inquired into that matter and after 
having got to the bottom of it, — is this declaration, 
Lord, lawful ?' 

' If the Sawgha, Up&li, (&c, down to :) declares 
the re-establishment of concord, after having inquired 

1 See the note at IX, 6, i. 
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into that matter and after having got to the bottom 
of it, — this declaration, Upali, is lawful.' 

2. ' How many kinds are there, Lord, of the re- 
establishment of concord among a Sawgha ?' 

'There are the following two kinds, Upili, of 
re-establishment of concord among a Sawgha : Con- 
cord may be re-established, Upali, in the letter, but 
not in the spirit, and concord may be re-established 
both in the spirit and in the letter. 

'And in what case, Upali, is concord re-established 
in the letter, but not in the spirit ? If the Sawgha, 
Upali, (&c, as above) declares the re-establishment 
of concord, without having inquired into that matter 
and without having got to- the bottom of it, — in this 
case, Upali, concord is said to have been re-esta- 
blished in the letter, but not in the spirit. 

' And in what case, Upali, is concord re-established 
both in the spirit and in the letter ? If the Sawgha, 
Upali, (&c, as above) declares the re-establishment 
of concord, after having inquired into that matter 
and after having got to the bottom of it, — in this 
case, Upali, concord is said to have been re-estab- 
lished both in the spirit and in the letter. These, 
Upali, are the two kinds of re-establishment of con- 
cord among a Sawgha.' 

3. And the venerable Upali rose from his seat, 
adjusted his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, 
bent his clasped hands towards the Blessed One, 
and addressed the Blessed One in the following 
stanzas : 

' In the affairs of the Sawgha and in its consulta- 
tions, in the business that arises and in trials, what 
sort of man is then most wanted ? what Bhikkhu is 
then most worthy of the leadership ? ' 

y 2 
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' Above all he who is blameless in his moral con- 
duct, who watches over his behaviour, whose senses 
are well controlled, whom his rivals do not reprove 
according to the law, — for there is nothing for which 
they could censure him, — 

' Such a man, who abides in blameless conduct, is 
well versed (in the doctrine), and mighty are his 
words. He is not perplexed, nor does he tremble, 
when he enters an assembly 1 . He does not dis- 
parage his cause by vain talk. 

' So also when he is asked questions in the assem- 
blies, he does not hesitate, and is not troubled. By 
his timely words, that solve the questions, the clever 
man gladdens the assembly of the wise. 

' Full of reverence for elder Bhikkhus, well versed 
in what his teacher has taught him, able to find out 
(the right), a master of speech, and skilled in making 
his rivals fail, — 

'By whom his rivals are annihilated, by whom 
many people receive instruction, — he does not for- 
sake the cause he has taken up, (nor does he become 
tired) of answering questions and putting questions 
without hurting others ; — 

' If he is charged with a mission, he takes it upon 
himself properly, and in the business of the Sa/»gha 
(he does) what they tell him 2 ; — when a number of 
Bhikkhus despatches him (somewhere), he obeys 

1 The same idea is put into the Buddha's mouth in the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta I, 23, 24. 

2 We propose to read ahu nam yatha. This seems more 
satisfactory than the reading and the explanation found in Bud- 
dhaghosa's A/Makatha : ' yatha narna ahunara ahutipim/am saraug- 
gawbanti (sic) evara api so scmanassa^aten' eva ietasa sawghassa 
kii&su samuggaho.' 
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their command, but he does not think therefrom, 
"It is I who do this;"— 

' In what cases a Bhikkhu commits an offence, 
what an offence is, and how it is atoned for,- both 
these expositions are well known to him 1 ; he is 
versed in the rules about offence and atonement ; — 

' By what deeds a Bhikkhu brings expulsion upon 
himself, in what cases one has been expelled, and 
the rehabilitation of a person who has undergone 
that penance, — all this he* also knows, well versed 
in the Vibhangas ; — 

' Full of reverence for elder Bhikkhus, for the 
young, for the Theras, for the middle-aged, bringing 
welfare to many people, a clever one : — such a 
Bhikkhu is the one who is then worthy of the 
leadership.' 

End of the tenth Khandhaka, which contains the 
story of the Bhikkhus of Kosambl. 



End of the Mahavagga. 



1 For 'Exposition' the text has vibhahga, about the technical 
meaning of which see our Introduction, pp. xv seq. ' Both ' 
refers to the Bhikkhuvibhahga and Bhikkhunivibhahga. In the 
text, ubhayassa must be corrected into ubhay' assa, i.e. ubhaye 
assa. 
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FIRST KHANDHAKA. 
THE MINOR DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS. 



I. The Tagganiya Kamma (Act of Rebuke). 



i. At that time the Blessed One was staying at 
<7etavana, in the grove of Anatha-pi«dfika. 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were fol- 
lowers of Tznduka. and of Lohitaka 1 , — who them- 
selves were makers of strife, quarrelsome 2 , makers 
of disputes 8 , given to idle talk, and raisers of legal 
questions in the Sawgha *, — used to go up to such 
other Bhikkhus as were the same, and say, ' Do not 
allow such a one, venerable Sirs, to turn you back. 
Discuss loud and long. You are indeed cleverer, 
more wise, more well informed, more able at that (than 

1 These were two out of the six notorious .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
who are so frequently mentioned elsewhere. Buddhaghosa says, 
tesam nissitaka pi Pa«</ukalohitaka tv'eva pannayanti. 

* In addition to the passages referred to in the two following 
notes, compare the closing words of the Patimokkha, and the 2nd, 
3rd, iath, 13th, 17th, 54th, 74th, and 75th Pa^ittiyas. 

* Such persons were formerly dealt with according to the 10th, 
nth, and 12th Sawghadisesas. 

* Such persons were formerly dealt with according to the 8 th 
and 9th Saraghadisesas and the 76th Pa^ittiya. Compare also 
below, IV, 14, and the 63rd and 79th P&iittiyas. 
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your adversaries are) and do not you be afraid of them. 
We too will be on your side.' Thereby both disputes 
arose which had not arisen before ; and disputes 
which had arisen grew hotter. 

2. Those Bhikkhus who were modest were an- 
noyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can the Bhikkhus Who are followers of 
Pawdfuka and of Lohitaka act thus.' And those 
Bhikkhus told the matter to the Blessed One. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and in 
that connection, convened an assembly of the Order 
of Bhikkhus, and inquired of the Bhikkhus : 'Is it 
true, as they say, Bhikkhus, that those Bhikkhus 
who are followers of Pa«^uka and Lohitaka, — who 
themselves (&c, as in § I, down to the end) ?' 

' It is true, Lord !' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, ' This 
is improper, O Bhikkhus, for those foolish persons, 
not according to rule, unsuitable, unworthy of a 
Samawa, unbecoming, and ought not to be done. 
How can these foolish persons, O Bhikkhus, who 
themselves (&c, as in $ i, down to the end). This 
will not conduce, O Bhikkhus, either to the conver- 
sion of the unconverted, or to the increase of the 
converted ; but rather to those who have not been 
converted being not converted, and to the turning 
back of those who have been converted.' 

3. And when the Blessed One had rebuked those 
Bhikkhus in various ways, — speaking of the evils 
of being hard to satisfy in the matter of support 
or nourishment, of wishing for much, of discontent, 
of love of society, and of sloth ; and speaking in 
praise of being easy to satisfy in the matter of 
support and nourishment, of wishing for little, of the 
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contented man who has eradicated (evils from his 
mind), has quelled his passions 1 , and is full of faith, 
of reverence, and of the exercise of zeal, — when he 
had thus held a religious discourse to the Bhikkhus 
as to what was fit and suitable in that respect, he 
addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : ' Let the Sa#zgha, 
therefore, O Bhikkhus, carry out the Ta^aniya- 
kamma (Act of Rebuke) against those Bhikkhus. 

4. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be carried 
out. In the first place the Bhikkhus who are 
followers of Fanduka and Lohitaka ought to be 
warned ; when they have been warned, they ought to 
be reminded (of the Rule in the Patimokkha against 
which they have offended) ; when they have been 
reminded, they ought to be charged with the (par- 
ticular) offence ; when they have been charged with 
the offence, some discreet and able Bhikkhu ought 
to lay the matter before the Sa/«gha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawzgha hear me. These 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Pa«afuka and Lohi- 
taka, who themselves (&c, as in § i, down to the end). 
If the time is fit for the Sawgha (to do so) let the 
Sawgha carry out the Taj^aniya-kamma against 
the Bhikkhus who are followers of Paw^uka and 
Lohitaka. 

'"Such is the motion («atti). 

' " Let the venerable Sazwgha hear me. The Bhik- 
khus who are followers of Fanduka and Lohitaka, 

1 We have here the substance of that 'religious discourse' 
(dhammiw katha/n) which the Buddha is so frequently stated to 
have held before he laid down the rule for the guidance of the 
Bhikkhus in the particular matter which had been brought before 
him. It recurs in the Mahavagga (I, 25, 6), and is constantly to be 
supplied both there and below. 
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who themselves (&c, as in § i, down to the end). 
The Samgha hereby carries out the Ta^aniya- 
kamma against them. Whosoever of the venerable 
ones approves of the carrying out of the T a^a n iya- 
kamma against the Bhikkhus who are followers of 
Panduka, and Lohitaka, let him remain silent Who- 
soever approves not thereof, let him speak. 

' " A second time I say the same thing. Let the 
venerable Sawgha (&c, as before *). A third time 
I say the same thing. Let the venerable Samgha 
(&c, as before '). 

' " The Ta^aniya-kamma against the Bhikkhus 
who are followers of Panduka and Lohitaka has 
been carried by the Sawgha. The Sa*«gha approves 
(the motion). Therefore is it silent Thus do I 
understand." ' 



2 s . 

i. 'There are three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Ta^aniya-kamma is characterised, 
it is against the Dhamma, and against the Vinaya, 
and difficult to be settled; (that is to say), when it 
has not been carried out in a full assembly of 
properly qualified persons, according to law and 
justice, and in the presence of the litigant parties 3 — 
when it has been carried out without the accused per- 
son having been heard — when it has been carried out 
without the accused person having confessed himself 
guilty. A Ta^aniya-kamma, O Bhikkhus, charac- 

1 The motion just proposed is repeated down to the end. 

.* Repeated below, chapters io, 14, and 19. 

8 AH these details are involved in the meaning of the technical 
term asammukhata, which is fully explained in ^Tullavagga IV, 
14, 16, and following. 
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terised by these three things is against the Dhamma, 
and against the Vinaya, and difficult to be settled. 

' There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Ta^faniya-kamma has been cha- 
racterised, it is against the Dhamma, and against 
the Vinaya, and difficult to be settled ; (that is to 
say), when it has been carried out though no fault 
has been committed — when it has been carried out 
for a Para^ika or a Sazwghadisesa offence ' — when 
it has been carried out though the fault has been 
confessed. A Ta^aniya-kamma, O Bhikkhus, 
characterised (&c, as before, down to) settled. 

'There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Ta^aniya-kamma has been cha- 
racterised, it is against the Dhamma, and against 
the Vinaya, and difficult to be settled ; (that is to 
say), when it has been carried out without the accused 
person having been warned — when it has been carried 
out without the accused person having been called 
upon to remember (whether he has or has not com- 
mitted the offence) — when it has been carried out 
without the accused person having been convicted. 
A Ta^aniya-kamma, O Bhikkhus, characterised 
(&c, as before, down to) settled. 

'There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Ta^aniya-kamma has been cha- 
racterised, it is against the Dhamma, and against 
the Vinaya, and difficult to be settled ; (that is to say), 
when it has not been carried out in a properly con- 
stituted meeting properly conducted 2 — when it has 

1 Buddhaghosa says, AdesanSgtminiydti Para^ikapattiy£ va 
Sawghadisesapattiyi va. 

1 As in the first paragraph of this section more fully described. 
The word here used is the same. 
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been carried out without justice 1 — when it has been 
carried out without the presence and approval of all 
the Bhikkhus belonging to the particular circuit 2 . A 
Ta^aniya-kamma, O Bhikkhus, characterised by 
these three things is (&c, as before, down to) settled. 

' There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Ta^aniya-kamma has been cha- 
racterised, it is against the Dhamma, and against 
the Vinaya, and difficult to be settled ; (that is to 
say), when it has been carried out without the 
accused person having been heard — when it has 
been carried out without justice — when it has been 
carried out without the presence and approval of all 
the Bhikkhus belonging to the circuit. A Ta^fa- 
niya-kamma, O Bhikkhus, characterised by these 
three things is (&c, as before, down to) settled. 

' There are other three things (&c, as before, down 
to) that is to say, when it has been carried out without 
the accused person having been convicted — when it 
has been carried out without justice — when it has 
been carried out without the presence and approval 
of all the Bhikkhus belonging to the circuit.' 

[And in a similar way each of the three things in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of this section are united with the 
two things just repeated in each of paragraphs 4, 5, 
and 6, to make six further cases in which a Ta^a- 
niya-kamma is declared to be against the Dhamma, 
and against the Vinaya, and difficult to be revoked.] 



Here end the twelve cases of a proceeding (K am ma) 
which is against the law. 

1 Adhammena; perhaps ' contrary to the Rules.' 
3 Vaggena for vi + aggena, the opposite of samaggena. See our 
note on the 21st Pa&ttiya, and Mahavagga IX, 3, 5. 
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3. 

1. 'There are three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Ta^aniya-kamma is characterised, 
it is a proceeding in accordance with the Dhamma, 
a proceeding in accordance with the Vinaya, and is 
easy to be settled ; (that is to say), when it has been 
carried out in a full assembly of qualified persons, 
according to law, and in the presence of the litigant 
parties — when it has been carried out after the 
accused person has been heard — when it has been 
carried out after the accused person has confessed 
himself guilty. A Ta^aniya-kamma, O Bhik- 
khus, characterised by these three things is in 
accordance with the Dhamma, and in accordance 
with the Vinaya, and is easy to be settled.' 

[And in a similar way the opposite of each of the 
twelve propositions in the last section is here laid 
down.] 

Here end the twelve cases of a proceeding (K am ma) 
which is according to law. 



4. 

1. ' There are three things, O Bhikkhus, which, when 
they characterise a Bhikkhu, the Sawgha, if it likes, 
should carry out the Ta^aniya-kamma against 
him ; (that is to say), when he is a maker of strife, 
quarrelsome, a maker of disputes, given to idle talk, 
and a raiser of legal questions in the Sawgha 1 — 
when he is dull, stupid, full of faults, and devoid of 
merit — when he is living in lay society, in unlawful 

1 This refers to the Introductory Story, 1, 1, 1. 
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association with the world. • There are three things, 
O Bhikkhus, which, when the Sawgha suspects (&c, 
as before, down to) against him. 

' There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, (&c, 
as before, down to) against him ; (that is to say), 
when he has failed in morality as regards moral 
things — when he has failed in conduct as regards 
transgression — when he has failed in opinion as 
regards the principal matters of opinion 1 . There 
are three things, O Bhikkhus, (&c, as before, down 
to) against him. 

'There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, (&c, 
as before, down to) against him ; (that is to say), 
when he speaks in dispraise of the Buddha — when he 
speaks in dispraise of the Dhamma — when he speaks 
in dispraise of the Sawgha. These are three things, 
O Bhikkhus, (&c, as before, down to) against him. 

2. 'There are three kinds of Bhikkhus, O Bhik- 
khus, against whom, if the Sawgha likes, it should 
carry out the Ta,£f aniya-kamma ; (that is to say), 
one who is a maker of strife (&c, as in § i, down 
to) a raiser of legal questions in the Sawgha — one 
who is dull, stupid, full of faults, and devoid of 
merit — and one who is living in lay society, in 
unlawful association with the world. These are 
three kinds of Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, (&c, as 
before, down to) the Ta^aniya-kamma. 

'There are other three kinds of Bhikkhus, O 
Bhikkhus, against whom, if the Sa/wgha likes, it 
should carry out the Ta^aniya-kamma; (that is 
to say), one who has failed in morality in regard 
to moral matters — one who has failed in conduct 

1 Compare Mahavagga I, 36, 8, and our note there. 
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as regards transgression — one who has failed in 
opinion as regards the principal matters of opinion. 
These are three kinds of Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus 
(&c, as before, down to) the Tapani ya-k am ma. 

' There are other three kinds of Bhikkhus, O 
Bhikkhus, against whom, if the Sa*«gha likes, it 
should carry out the Ta^aniya-kamma; (that 
is to say), one who speaks in dispraise of the 
Buddha — one who speaks in dispraise of the 
Dhamma — one who speaks in dispraise of the 
Sazwgha. These are three kinds of Bhikkhus, O 
Bhikkhus (&c, as before, down to) the Tapani ya- 
kamma.' 

Here end the six permissive case's of Ta^aniya- 

kamma. 



6\ 

I. 'A Bhikkhu against whom the Ta^aniya- 
kamma has been carried out ought to conduct him- 
self aright. And herein this is the right conduct 2 : 
he ought not to confer the upasampadi — he ought 
not to give a nissaya 8 — he ought not to provide 

1 This chapter is repeated below for the Nissaya-, Pabba^a- 
niya-, and Pa/isaramya-kammas (chapters 10, 15, and 21). The 
corresponding rule for the first two Ukkhepaniya-kammas is 
different, and much more stringent (chapter 27, repeated in chapter 
31); but that for the third (chapter 33) is again the same as the 
rule laid down in this chapter. In the second Khandhaka (1, 2) 
the list of restrictions is again longer. 

* SammSvattanS. See MahSvagga T, 26, 1; 27, 1 ; 33, 1; 34, 1. 

* Buddhaghosa says, agantukanaw nissayo na databbo. The 
relation of a junior Bhikkhu either to his upa^Mya or to his 
&£ariya is alike called nissaya (Mahavagga I, 36, 1); but the 
term is more especially applied to the latter, (MahSvagga I, 31, 2, 
whereas in the corresponding formula for the upa^Aaya, Maha- 

[17] z 
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himself with a simawera 1 — he ought not to accept the 
office of giving exhortation to the nuns 2 — and if he has 
accepted the office, he ought not to exhort the nuns 2 — 
he ought not to commit the offence for which the 
Ta^faniya-kamma has been carried out by the 
Sawgha against him — nor any offence of a similar 
kind — nor any worse offence — he ought not to find 
fault with the proceeding (that has been carried out 
against him) — nor with (the Bhikkhus) who have 
carried it out — he ought not to raise objection 
against a regular 3 Bhikkhu's taking part in the 
Uposatha ceremony 4 — or in the Pavara»4 cere- 
mony 8 — he ought not to issue commands (to a 
junior inhibiting him from going beyond the 
bounds', or summoning him to come before the 
elders) — he ought not to set on foot a censure 
against any other Bhikkhu 7 — he ought not to ask 
another Bhikkhu to give him leave (to rebuke that 
Bhikkhu 8 ) — he ought not to warn (another Bhik- 
khu • whom he supposes to be offending) — he ought 

vagga I, 25, 7, the word nissaya does not occur). In other 
words, nissaya means all that is included in the phrase ' nissaya te 
vatthabbaw' (A'ullavagga I, 9, 2). 

' Compare Mahavagga I, 36, 37. 

» See below, ATullavagga X, 9, 4, and also the 21st PSiittiya. 

* Compare Minayeff, Patimokkha, p. 63. 

* Compare Patimokkham Mapetuw at Ajulla vagga IX, 2. 
8 Compare Mahavagga IV, 16, 2. 

* As, for example, under the rule at Mahavagga I, 27, 2. Bud- 
dhaghosa says, Na sava£aniya*n katabban ti aham ayasmantam 
asmi/n vatthusmim vafoniyaw karomi imamhl avasa param pi mi 
pakkami yava na taro adhikara»a« vupasantam hottti. He also 
gives a longer note, partly to the same effect, on the corresponding 
passage in II, 1, 2, which will be found in our note there, and from 
which we have taken the second clause in the parentheses. 

7 See the note on this word in the next chapter. 

* Compare Mahavagga II, 16, 1. * Compare Aulla vagga IX, 5. 
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not to call upon another Bhikkhu to remember 
(whether he has or has not committed an offence) — 
and he ought not to associate with the Bhikkhus.' 



Here end the eighteen duties which follow on a 
Ta^aniya-kamma. 



6». 

1. So the Sa*«gha carried out the Ta/^aniya- 
kamma against the Bhikkhus who were followers 
of Vanduka. and Lohitaka. And when they had 
been subjected by the Sa/»gha to the Ta^aniya- 
kamma and were conducting themselves aright in 
accordance thereto, they became subdued 2 , and they 
sought for release 8 ; and going up to the Bhikkhus 
they spake as follows : ' We, Sirs, have been sub- 
jected by the Sawgha to the Ta^aniya-kamma 
(&c., down to) release. What now should we do ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sawgha revoke the 
Ta^aniya-kamma carried out against the fol- 
lowers of Pawdfaka and Lohitaka. 

2. ' There are five things, O Bhikkhus, by which, 



1 Compare below, chapters 11, 16, 23, 28, 34. 

* Loma* patenti. See the commentary as given by H. Olden- 
berg at p. 309 of his edition of the text. That our translation is 
correct is evident from the use of panna-lomo (at Aullavagga 
VII, 1, 6), that being simply the opposite of ha /Ma- lo mo, which 
signifies ' having the hair of the body erect in consequence of the 
excitement produced by fear, joy, or amazement ;' and hence simply 
1 troubled, excited.' The opposite of this is ' pacified, subdued.' 

* Nettharam vattanti. See the commentary in the edition of 
the text loco citato. 

Z 2 
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when a Bhikkhu is characterised, a Ta^aniya- 
kamma ought not to be revoked for him; (that is 
to say), when he confers the upasampada — when 
he gives anissaya — when he provides himself with 
a sama»era — when he accepts the office of giving 
exhortation to the nuns — and when, having accepted 
that office, he exhorts the nuns. These are the 
five things, O Bhikkhus (&c., as before, down to) 
revoked for him. 

'There are other five things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Bhikkhu is characterised, a Ta//a- 
niya-kamma ought not to be revoked for him; 
(that is to say), when he commits the offence for 
which the Ta^faniya-kamma has been carried 
out by the Sawgha against him — or any other 
offence of a similar kind — or any worse offence — 
when he finds fault with the proceeding that has 
been carried out against him — or with the Bhikkhus 
who have carried it out. These are five things, 
O Bhikkhus (&c, as before, down to) revoked for 
him. 

' There are eight things, O Bhikkhus, by which, 
when a Bhikkhu is characterised, a Tapani ya- 
kamma ought not to be revoked for him ; (that is 
to say), when he raises objections against a 
regular 1 Bhikkhus taking part in the Uposatha 
ceremony — or in the Pavara»4 ceremony — when 
he inhibits a junior from going beyond the bounds — 
when he sets on foot a censure against any other 
Bhikkhu — when he asks another Bhikkhu to give 

1 Pakatattassa, that is a Bhikkhu who has not made himself 
liable to any disciplinary proceeding, has committed no irregu- 
larity. It is one of the expressions unknown to the Patimokkha, 
but occurs in the much later Introduction to that work (Dickson, 
p. n). See below, III, i, i. 
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him leave to rebuke that Bhikkhu — when he warns 
another Bhikkhu whom he supposes to be offend- 
ing — when he reminds another Bhikkhu of a rule 
against which he supposes that Bhikkhu to be 
offending — when he associates with the Bhikkhus. 
These are the eight things, O Bhikkhus (&c, as 
before, down to) revoked for him.' 

Here end the eighteen cases in which there ought to 
be no revocation (of the Ta^aniya-kamma). 



7. 
[This chapter is exactly the converse of the last] 



Here end the eighteen cases in which there ought to 
be a revocation (of the Tapani ya-kam ma). 



8*. 

1. ' Now, thus, O Bhikkhus, should the revocation 
be carried out. Those Bhikkhus who are followers 
of Pawafuka and Lohitaka should go before the 
Sawgha, with their upper robe arranged over one 
shoulder, and should bow down at the feet of the 
elder Bhikkhus, and squatting down, and raising 
their hands with the palms joined together, should 
speak as follows : " We, Sirs, have been subjected 
by the Sa/wgha to the Ta^aniya-kamma,and are 
conducting ourselves aright in accordance thereto; 
and we have become subdued, and we seek for 
release, and beg for a revocation of the Ta^aniya- 

1 Compare below, chapters 12 and 17. 
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kamma." And a second time they should beg [in 
the same words]. And a third time they should beg 
[in the same words]. Then a discreet and able Bhik- 
khu should lay the matter before the Sawgha : 

2. ' " Let the venerable Sa#*gha hear me. These 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Paw^uka and Lohi- 
taka have been subjected (&c, as before), and they 
are conducting themselves (&c, as before), and they 
beg (&c, as before). 

'"This is the motion (»atti). 

'"Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. These 
Bhikkhus (&c, as before, down to) and they beg 
for a revocation of the Ta^aniya-kamma. The 
Sawgha revokes the Tapani ya-kamm a for the 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Pa«</uka and Lohi- 
taka. Whosoever of the venerable ones approves of 
the revocation of the Ta^faniya-kamma for the 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Pawduka and Lohi- 
taka, let him hold his peace. Whosoever approves 
not thereof, let him speak. 

'"And a second time I say the same thing. Let 
the venerable Sawgha (&c, as before, down to) let 
him speak. 

'"And a third time I say the same thing. Let 
the venerable Sa/wgha (&c, as before, down to) let 
him speak. 

' " The revocation of the T a/^a niya-kammafor 
the Bhikkhus who are followers of Pa#</uka and 
Lohitaka has been carried by the Sawsgha. The 
Sa/»gha approves; therefore is it silent Thus do 
I understand."' 

Here ends the first (Kamma), the 
Ta^faniya-kamma. 
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II. The Nissaya-kamma (Act of Subordination). 



9. 

i. Now at that time the venerable Seyyasaka 
was stupid, and indiscreet, and full of faults, and 
devoid of merit, and was living in lay society in 
unlawful association with the world 1 . So much so 
that the Bhikkhus were worn out 2 with placing him 
on probation 3 , and with throwing him back to the 
beginning (of his probationary term) 4 , and with sub- 
jecting him to the manatta discipline 5 , and with 
rehabilitating him 6 . The moderate Bhikkhus were 
annoyed, and murmured, and became indignant 

1 There is no rule in the Patimokkha in which any of these 
things are declared to be an offence. The 3 ist and 85th Paiittiyas 
only refer to a Bhikkhu's staying an unreasonable time in a public 
rest-house, and to his frequenting a village beyond the ordinary 
occasions. Stupidity, and keeping low company, are not men- 
tioned. Why then should Seyyasaka have been placed upon pro- 
bation? We think the answer will appear from our note 1 on 
II, 1, 1. 

* PakatS, 'done up,' explained by vSva/S. See Oldenberg's 
quotation from Buddhaghosa at p. 310 of his edition of the text. 

* Compare Mahavagga I, 38, 1 ; MahS-parinibbana Sutta V, 64, 
65; and .Afullavagga III, 3. On the distinction between these 
kinds of probation, see also our note below on II, 1, 1. 

* See below, II, 2, 1. Compare also Subhutj's explanation in 
Childers, and the passages quoted in the index to Oldenberg's 
edition of the text, p. 348, sub voce, especially .ffullavagga III, 7. 

6 See below, Aullavagga III, 1 ; III, 4. 
6 See below, A'ullavagga III, 2 ; III, 5. 
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(saying), ' How can the venerable Seyyasaka be so 
stupid (&c, as before), that the Bhikkhus are worn 
out (&c, as before) ?' 

Then those Bhikkhus told that matter to the 
Blessed One. 

And the Blessed One on that occasion, and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha, and asked the Bhikkhus, ' Is it true, O 
Bhikkhus, as they say, that the venerable Seyya- 
saka is stupid (&:., as before, down to) with reha- 
bilitating him ?' 

'It is true, Lord!' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him (saying), 'This 
is improper' (&c, as usual, compare I, 2, 3, down 
to), and addressed the Bhikkhus, and said, ' Let the 
Sawgha therefore, O Bhikkhus, carry out the Nis- 
saya-kamma (Act of Subordination) against the 
venerable Seyyasaka : " Thou must remain under 
the superintendence of others 1 ." 

2. 'Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be carried 
out. In the first place the Bhikkhu Seyyasaka ought 
to be warned ; when he has been warned, he ought 
to be reminded 2 ; when he has been reminded, he 
ought to be charged with the offence 2 ; when he has 
been charged with the offence, some discreet and 
able Bhikkhu ought to lay the matter before the 
Sa#zgha (saying), 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me (&c, as 
usual ; see above, chapters 1. 4 and 8. 2)." ' 

1 These are the distinctive and technical words of the Nissaya- 
kamma, just as the corresponding clause in chap. 13, § 7 contains 
the technical words of the Pabba^ajiiya-kamma. 

9 As explained above, chap. 1. 4. 
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10. 

[Chapters 2-5 are here repeated at length, Nis- 
saya-kamma being substituted throughout for 
Ta^aniy a-kam ma.] 



II 1 . 

I. So the Sawgha carried out the Nissaya- 
kamma against the Bhikkhu Seyyasaka (saying), 
' Thou must remain under the superintendence of 
others.' 

And he, when subjected by the Sawgha to the 
N issaya-kamma, by resorting to and cultivating the 
acquaintance of good companions 2 , associating with 
them, getting them to declare to him (the Dhamma), 
and asking them questions, became wise in the tra- 
ditions; a man to whom the Nikayas had been 
handed down; a reciter of the Dhamma, of the 
Vinaya, and of the Matikas; clever, discreet, wise, 
modest, full of remorse, and docile ; he conducted 
himself aright, he became subdued, he sought for 
release, and going up to the Bhikkhus, he spake as 
follows : 

I I, Sirs, after having been subjected by the Sawgha 
to the N issaya-kamma, am conducting myself 
aright, and have become subdued, and I seek for 
release. What now should I do ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
' Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sawgha revoke the 
Nissaya-kamma for the Bhikkhu Seyyasaka. 

1 Compare above, chapter 6. 

* Compare Dhammapada, ver. 357. 
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2. ' There are five things, O Bhikkhus (&c, as 
in chap. 6. 2, down to the end of chap. 7, read- 
ing throughout Nissaya-kamma for Tapani ya- 

karama).' 



12. 

[This chapter sets out the mode of revocation by 
a kamma-vaia precisely as above in chapter 8.] 



Here ends the second (Kamma), the Nissaya- 
kamma. 
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III. The PabbAganiya-kamma (Act of Banishment). 



18». 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were 
followers of Assafi and Punabbasu were dwelling 
on the Ki/a Hill, wicked Bhikkhus, and shameless. 
Such as these were the evil practices they followed : 
they used to plant cuttings of flowers, and have 
them planted ; they used to water flowers, and have 
them watered; they used to gather them, and 
have them gathered; they used to make them up 
into nosegays, and have them so made up ; they 
used to make them up, and to have them made up, 
into wreaths, of the kind with the stalks together, 
and of the kind with the stalks separate 2 , of the 
kind called ma»farika 3 , of the kind called vidhu- 
tika 4 , of the kind called va/awsaka 8 , of the kind 



1 The whole of this chapter recurs in the Sutta Vibhanga on 
the 13th Sawghadisesa. The proceeding here laid down is really 
only a later method of acting under the circumstances similar to 
those for which that rule had previously been the authorised 
dealing. 

1 The Samanta Pasadika says, Ekatovan/ikan ti pupphanam 
va«/e ekato katva kata-malam. Ubhato vaw/ikan ti ubhohi passehi 
puppha-va»/e katva kata-malaw. 

* Perhaps * like an anklet.' The Sam. Pis. says, Man^rt viya 
kaut puppha-vikati man^arika ti. 

4 Perhaps 'like a fan.* The Sam. Pas. says, Vidhutiki ti 
sfliiya va salakaya vi sinduvara-pupphadini vjgyAitva kaut (mala). 

* Perhaps 'like a crest.' The Sam. Pis. says, va/a/nsako ti 
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called ave/a 1 , of the kind called ura££^ada 2 ; — 
and they then used to take or send wreaths of each 
of these various kinds to the wives and daughters 
and young women and sisters-in-law and female 
slaves in respectable families ; — and they used to 
eat out of one dish, to drink out of one vessel, to sit 
on one seat, to lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet, 
with the wives and daughters and young women 
and sisters-in-law and female slaves in respectable 
families ; — and they used to eat food at the wrong 
time, and to drink strong drink, and to make use 
of garlands, and scents, and unguents ; — and they 
used to dance, and sing, and play music, and wanton, 
and all these together in every combination. 

2. And they used to amuse themselves at games 8 
with eight pieces and ten pieces, and with tossing 
up, hopping over diagrams formed on the ground, 
and removing substances from a heap without 
shaking the remainder; and with games at dice, 
and trap-ball ; and with sketching rude figures, 
tossing balls, blowing trumpets, having matches at 
ploughing with mimic ploughs, tumbling, forming 
mimic wind-mills, guessing at measures, having 

avatawsako. Compare the close of Rh. D.'s note on vegha for 
avegha, ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 37. 

1 Perhaps 'like an earring.' The Sam. P&s. says, a£elo (sic) ti 
kawrikd. Compare Sanskrit apitfa, and Gataka, vol. i, pp. 12, 
95, 269. 

* The Sam. Pis. says, Ura/WAado ti hira-sadisam ure-rtapanaka- 
puppha dimaw. ' Like mail-armour.' 

8 All these games are forbidden seriatim in paragraph 4 of the 
Maggkimz Sila, and the whole list of offences recurs in the Sutta- 
vibhaftga, SawghMsesa XIII, 1, 2. See Rh. D., ' Buddhist Suttas 
from the Pali,' p. 193. We adhere to the translations there given 
and based on the Sumangala Vilasinf. 
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chariot races, and archery matches, shooting marbles 
with the fingers, guessing other people's thoughts, 
and mimicking other people's acts ; — and they used 
to practise elephant riding, and horse riding, and 
carriage driving, and archery, and swordsmanship ; — 
and they used to run to and fro in front of elephants, 
and in front of horses, and in front of carriages ; — 
and they used to exhibit signs of anger 1 , and to 
wring their hands 2 , and to wrestle 8 , and to box 
with their fists; — and spreading their robes out as 
a stage they used to invite dancing girls, saying, 
'Here you may dance, sister 1' and greet her with 
applause*. Thus manifold were the evil lives which 
they practised. 

3. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu who had 
spent the rainy season in the country of Kasi, and 
was on his way to visit the Blessed One, arrived 
at the Ki/a Hill. And that Bhikkhu in the early 
morning put on his under garment, and went, duly 
bowled and robed, to the Ki/a Hill for alms. And 
he was perfect in dignity, with his eyes cast down, 
and pleasing in appearance, whether in going in or 



1 Usse/^enti. We are quite uncertain how to render this 
word. One might be tempted to think that a denominative verb 
from ussoMi may have acquired a technical sense appropriate to 
this passage. But we do not favour any such conjectural alteration 
of the clear reading of the MSS., at all events at present 

1 AppoMenti. See Buddhaghosa's note quoted by Rh. D. in 
his note on the Book of the Great Decease, II, 19: 

* Nibbu^Aanti, which Buddhaghosa explains by malla-yud- 
dhaw karonti. Compare ubbu^Aati at Aullavagga VIII, 10, and 
Sutta-vibhanga, Par%ika I, 10, 26. 

4 The Sam. Pis. says, Nala7ikam pi denti sadhu sidhu bhagi- 
nfti attano nala/e ahgulim MapetvS tassi nala/e Mapenti. 
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in coming out, in looking or in watching, in bending 
in his arm or in stretching it forth 1 . 

Then the people on beholding that Bhikkhu, 
said, ' Who is this fellow like a fool of fools, or 
like an idiot of idiots, or like a simpleton of 
simpletons 2 ? Who would give an alms when 
this fellow comes near ! Now our own masters, the 
followers of Assa^i and Punabbasu, are gentle, 
friendly, pleasant in speech, radiant with smiles, by 
no means fools, but open in countenance, and the 
first to speak. To such now it is fit to give an 
alms!' 

And a certain lay-disciple saw that Bhikkhu as 
he was going along the Ki/4 Hill for alms. And 
on seeing him, he went up to the place where he 
was ; and on coming there he said to that Bhikkhu : 
' Has your reverence received an alms ?' 
' No, my friend, I have received no alms !' 
' Come, your reverence ! Let us go to my house !' 
4. So the lay-disciple took the Bhikkhu to his 
house, and gave him to eat, and asked him : 
' Whither then is your reverence going ?' 
' I am on my way to Savatthi, my friend, to visit 
•the Blessed One.' 

' Then let your reverence bow down at the feet 
of the Blessed One in my name, and say, "The 
residence on the Ki/4 Hill, Lord, has been spoiled. 
The Bhikkhus who are followers of Assagi and 
Punabbasu are dwelling on the Ki/4 Hill, wicked 
Bhikkhus, and shameless. Such as these are the 



1 Compare Mahi-parinibbana Sutta II, 15. 
1 The Sam. PSs. says, Sawku/ita-mukhataya bhiku/ika-bhiku/ika 4 
viya. 
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evil practices they follow (&c, as in §§ i, 2, down 
to the end). And people, Lord, who were formerly 
believers and full of faith, are now become non- 
believers and void of faith ; the opportunities of 
alms that were formerly open to the Sawgha are 
now destroyed; worthy Bhikkhus forsake, and 
wicked Bhikkhus dwell in the place. Let, Lord, 
the Blessed One be pleased to send (other) Bhik- 
khus to the Ki/a Hill in order that the residence 
there may be re-established.'" 

5. 'Very well, my friend,' said the Bhikkhu, in 
assent, to that lay-disciple. And rising from his 
seat, he set out for Savatthi, and went straight on 
to Anatha-pi»dfika's grove, to the (7etavana in 
Savatthi, to the place where the Blessed One was 
staying. And on arriving there he saluted the 
Blessed One, and took his seat on one side. 

Now it is the custom for the Blessed Buddhas 
to exchange words of greeting with in-coming Bhik- 
khus. And the Blessed One said to that Bhikkhu, 
' Do things go well with you, O Bhikkhu ? Have 
you enough for your support ? Have you accom- 
plished your journey without too much fatigue ? 
And whence, O Bhikkhu, have you come?' 

' Things go well with me, Lord. I have enough 
for my support. And I have accomplished my 
journey without too much fatigue. I have spent 
the rainy season, Lord, in the land of Kasi ; and on 
my way to Savatthi to visit the Blessed One I 
arrived at the Ki/a Hill. And after having dressed 
early in the morning, I went, Lord, duly bowled 
and robed, on to the Ki/a Hill for alms. And a 
certain lay-disciple saw me (&c, as above, down to 
the end of § 4, with the alterations necessary to 
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the narrative form of speech). Thence, Lord, am 
I* come.' 

6. Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and 
in that connection, convened a meeting of the 
Bhikkhu-Sawgha, and asked the Bhikkhus : 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that those 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Assafi and Punab- 
basu, and are dwelling on the Ki/4 Hill, are wicked 
Bhikkhus, and shameless; and that such are the 
evil practices they follow (&c, as in § 4, down to 
the end)?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, ' How 
can they, O Bhikkhus, foolish persons that they are, 
follow such practices as these (&c, as in §§ 1, 2, 
down to the end) ? This will not conduce, O Bhik- 
khus, to the conversion of the unconverted (&c, as 
usual. Compare chap. 1, § 2, down to the end).' 

And when the Blessed Buddha had rebuked them, 
and had delivered a religious discourse, he addressed 
the venerable Sariputta and Moggallana, and said, 
1 Go now, Sariputta and Moggallana \ to the Ki/4 
Hill. And on arriving there carry out the Pabba- 
^•aniya-kamma (Act of Banishment 2 ) against 
those Bhikkhus who are followers of Assa^i and 
Punabbasu, to the effect that they may become your 
Saddhi-viharikas 3 .' 



1 On this meaning of Sariputta, see the note on Mah&vagga 
X, 4, 3- 

* That is, out of the particular place where they have caused 
the scandal, not of the Order. When they in anger left the Order, 
their conduct in doing so is blamed. See chap. 16, § 1. 

8 See Mahavagga I, 25, 6, and following, and iTullavagga VIII, 
11, 12, and compare above, 9. 1. 
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4 How, Lord, can we carry out the Pabba,f aniya- 
kamma against those Bhikkhus who are followers 
of Assafi and Punabbasu ; for they are passionate 
men and violent V 

'Then do you go, Siriputta and Moggallana, 
together with a number of Bhikkhus.' 

'So be it, Lord!' said Sariputta and Moggallana, 
in assent, to the Blessed One. 

7 1 . 'Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be car- 
ried out. In the first place the Bhikkhus who are 
followers of Assa^i and Punabbasu ought to be 
warned : when they have been warned, they ought 
to be reminded (of the Rule in the Patimokkha 
against which they have offended) ; when they have 
been reminded they ought to be charged with the 
offence ; when they have been charged some discreet 
and able Bhikkhu ought to lay the matter before 
the Sawgha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. These 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Assafi and Punab- 
basu are wicked Bhikkhus and shameless. Their 
evil practices are both seen and heard, and also 
that respectable families have been led astray by 
them is seen, too, and heard 2 . If the time is fit 
for the Sa/wgha to do so, let the Sawgha carry out 
the Pabba^aniya-kamma against those Bhik- 
khus who are followers of Assafi and Punabbasu, 
to the effect that the Bhikkhus who are followers 



1 On this section compare chap. 1, § 4, chap. 9, § 2. 

4 Buddhaghosa points out that whereas the Ta^aniya-kamma 
is directed against quarrelsomeness, and the nissaya-kamma 
against foolishness, it is scandal to the community against which 
the Pabba^aniya-kamma is directed. 

[17] a a 
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of Assafi and Punabbasu are not to dwell on the 
KiA Hill 1 . 

' " This is the motion (#atti). 

' " Let the venerable Sawzgha hear me. These 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Assafi and Punab- 
basu are wicked Bhikkhus and shameless. Their 
evil practices (&c, as before, down to) is seen, too, 
and heard. The Sawgha hereby carries out the 
Pabba^aniya-kamma against them, to the effect 
that the Bhikkhus who are followers of Assa^i and 
Punabbasu are not to dwell on the Ki/a Hill 1 . 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves of the 
carrying out of the Pabba^aniya-kamma against 
the followers (&c, as before) to the effect (&c, as 
before J ) let him remain silent. Whosoever approves 
not thereof, let him speak. 

'"A second time I say the same thing. Let 
the venerable Sawzgha (&c, as before). A third 
time I say the same thing. Let the venerable 
Sa/«gha (&c, as before). 

'"The Pabba^aniya-kamma has been carried 
out by the Sawgha against those Bhikkhus who are 
followers of Assa^i and Punabbasu to the effect that 
those Bhikkhus who are followers of Assa^i and 
Punabbasu are not to dwell on the Ki/a Hill 1 . 
The Sawzgha approves of it. Therefore is it silent. 
Thus do I understand.'" 



14. 
1. [Here follow the twelve cases in which a 
Pabbi^aniya-kamma is declared to be against 

1 The corresponding clause to the words ' to the effect,' &c, is 
wanting in chap. 1, § 4, but occurs in chap. 9, § 2. 
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the law, and according to law respectively, in the 
precise wording of chapters 2 and 3, reading Pab- 
ba^aniya for Ta^aniya. Then follow the six 
cases of permissive suspension in the precise word- 
ing of chapter 4, but in addition to the cases there 
given for the Ta^aniya-kamma, §§ 1 and 2 of this 
chapter are respectively added at the end of §§ 1 
and 2 of that chapter.] 

1. ' There are three things, O Bhikkhus, which 
when they characterise a Bhikkhu, the Samgha, 
if it likes, should carry out the Pabb&^aniya- 
kamma against him; (that is to say), when he 
is characterised by frivolity x of action — when he is 
characterised by frivolity of speech — when he is 
characterised by frivolity both of action and of 
speech. These are the three things, O Bhikkhus 
(&c, as before, down to) against him. 

' There are other three things, O Bhikkhus, which 
when they characterise a Bhikkhu, the Sawzgha, if 
it likes, should carry out the Pabbi^aniya- 
kamma against him; (that is to say), when he is 
characterised by absence of right-doing in action — 
when he is characterised by absence of right-doing 
in speech — when he is characterised by absence of 
right-doing both in action and in speech. These 
are the other three things, O Bhikkhus (&c, as before, 
down to) against him. 

' There are other three things (&c, as in each of 
the last paragraphs; the three things here being 
injury 2 done by him to others in action, in speech, 
and both in action and in speech, owing to his own 

1 The Sam. Pas. says, Kayiko davo naraa kaya-ki/a vu^ati. 
1 The Sam. Pis. says, Kayikaw upaghititaw n&ma kaya-dvSre 
panilatti-sikkhapadassa asikkhana-bhavena upahanana/N vui&ti. 

a a 2 
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want of training in the precepts and practices of the 
order). 

' There are other three things (&c, as in each of 
the last paragraphs, the three things here being 
evilness of life in action, in speech, and both in action 
and in speech). 

2. 'There are three kinds of Bhikkhus, O Bhik- 
khus, against whom, when the Sawgha likes (to 
do so), it should carry out the Pabba^aniya- 
kamma; (that is to say), one who is frivolous in 
action — one who is frivolous in speech — one who is 
frivolous both in action and in speech. These are 
the three kinds of Bhikkhus (&c, as above, down 
to) the Pabbi^aniya-kamma. 

' There are other three kinds of Bhikkhus (&c, as 
in the last paragraph, substituting first, absence of 
right-doing — secondly, injury to others — and thirdly, 
evilness of life respectively in action, in speech, and 
both in action and in speech).' 



15. 

[This chapter is identical with chapter 5, reading 
Pabbifaniya for Ta^aniya.] 



16 ». 

1. So the Bhikkhu-Sawgha, with Siriputta and 
Moggallana at their head, proceeded to the Ki^L 
Hill, and there carried out the Pabbcifaniya- 
kamma against those Bhikkhus who were followers 

1 Corresponding to chapters 6 and 1 1 above. 
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of Assa^i and Punabbasu, to the intent that those 
Bhikkhus should no longer dwell on the Ki/a Hill. 
And they, when subjected by the Samgha. to the 
Pabba^aniya-kamma, did not conduct themselves 
aright, they did not become subdued, they did not 
seek for release, they did not ask the Bhikkhus for 
forgiveness, they reviled them, they found fault with 
them 1 , saying that they were offending by acting 
in partiality, in ill-feeling, in folly, and in fear 2 ; and 
they not only departed from the place, but also left 
the Order 8 . 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were of- 
fended, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can those Bhikkhus who are followers of 
Assa^i and Punabbasu, after having been subjected 
by the Sawgha to the Pabba^aniya-kamma, 
refuse to conduct themselves aright (&c, as before, 
down to) leave the Order ?' And those Bhikkhus 
told the matter to the Blessed One. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sa#zgha, and asked the Bhikkhus : 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that those 
Bhikkhus who are followers of Assa^i and Punab- 
basu, after having been subjected by the Sawgha to 
the Pabbi^aniya-kamma, refuse (&c, as before, 
down to) leave the Order ? ' 

' It is true, Lord !' 

1 Compare Sawghidisesa 1 3. 

* These are the four so-called Agatis, usually occurring as the 
faults of a judge (Rh. D., ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. xxii, and 
Dasaratha Gataka, p. 1), but compare Sigalovada Sutta, ed. Grim- 
bolt, p. 299. 

* Compare Gataka 1, 117, and Mahavagga I, 39, 5. 
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' How can those Bhikkhus who (&c, as before, 
down to) leave the Order ? This will not conduce, 
O Bhikkhus, either to the conversion of the un- 
converted, or to the increase of the converted ; but 
rather to the unconverted being- not converted, and 
to the turning back of those which have been con- 
verted.' And when the Blessed One had rebuked 
those Bhikkhus in various ways, and had delivered 
a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said: 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, let not the Sawgha revoke 
the Pabba^ aniya-kamma. There are five things, 
O Bhikkhus (&c, as before, from chapter 6, § 2, 
down to the end of chapter 7, reading Pabba^a- 
niya for Ta^-aniya).' 



Here end the eighteen cases in which there 

ought to be a revocation (of the 

Pabba^aniya-kamma). 



17\ 

1. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should the revocation 
be carried out The Bhikkhu, who has been sub- 
jected to the Pabba^-aniya-kamma, should go 
before the Sawgha (&c, as before in chapter 8, 
§§ 1, 2, down to the end).' 



Here ends the third (Kamma), the 
Pabba^aniya-kamma. 

1 Compare chapters 8 and 12. 
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IV. 

THE PAriSARAiVIYA-KAMMA (ACT OF RECONCILIATION). 




18\ 

1 . Now at that time the venerable Sudhamma was 
residing at Ma^Mikasa«</a in dependence upon Altta 
the householder, superintending 2 the new buildings 
he erected 3 , and being constantly supplied by him 
with food. And whenever -ATitta the householder 
wished to give an invitation to the Sazwgha, or to 
four or five Bhikkhus*, or to a single one, he used 
not to invite them without making special mention 
of the venerable Sudhamma. 

Now at that time a number of the Thera Bhikkhus, 
including the venerable Sariputta, and the venerable 
Maha Moggallana, and the venerable Maha Ka&Sana, 
and the venerable Maha Ko//^ita, and the venerable 
Maha Kappina, and the venerable Maha A'unda, and 

1 The whole of this story of AHtta and Sudhamma recurs in the 
Dhammapada commentary, pp. 262-264. There is no Rule in 
the Patimokkha by which giving offence to a layman, the cause of 
the proceeding described in the following chapters, is considered 
worthy of censure. 

8 Navakammiko, not 'newly appointed to an office,' as Dr. 
Rudolf Hoernle translates in the Indian Antiquary, XI, 29, in 
dealing with one of the Bharhut Inscriptions. See Gataka I, 92, 
and below, V, 1 3, 3, VI, 5, 2, VI, 1 7, 1, X, 24. This duty of super- 
intending a new building was even filled by Bhikkhunis ; see the 
Bhikkhunl-vibhanga, Para^ika I, where the details of the duty are 
incidentally mentioned. 

* Compare below, ATullavaggaVI, 5, 2, and Gataka I, 92, 22. 

4 This clause, both here and below, is omitted in the Sinha- 
lese MS. 
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the venerable Anuruddha, and the venerable Revata, 

A 

and the venerable Upali, and the venerable Ananda, 
and the venerable Rahula, as they were journeying 
through the country of Kasi, arrived at Mai^ika- 
sznddL. And Altta the householder heard the news 
that the Thera Bhikkhus had arrived at MsJtkki- 
kasawafa. 

Then K\v& the householder went up to the place 
where the Thera Bhikkhus were, and on arriving 
there, he saluted the Thera Bhikkhus, and took his 
seat on one side. And when he was so seated the 
venerable Sariputta taught /Titta the householder, 
and incited him, and roused him, and gladdened him 
with religious discourse. And Altta the householder, 
having been thus taught, and incited, and roused, 
and gladdened with religious discourse, said to the 
Thera Bhikkhus, ' May the venerable Theras con- 
sent to take their to-morrow's meal, as incoming 
Bhikkhus, at my house.' And the Thera Bhikkhus 
signified, by silence, their consent. 

2. Then perceiving that the Thera Bhikkhus had 
given their consent, Altta the householder rose from 
his seat, and bowed down before the Thera Bhik- 
khus, and keeping them on his right hand as he 
passed them, went on to the place where the vener- 
able Sudhamma was. And on arriving there, he 
saluted the venerable Sudhamma, and stood by on 
one side. And so standing, Kitta. the householder 
said to the venerable Sudhamma : ' May the venera- 
ble Sudhamma consent to take his to-morrow's meal 
at my house with the Theras.' 

But the venerable Sudhamma, thinking, ' For- 
merly indeed this Altta the householder, whenever 
he wished to give an invitation to the Sawgha, or to 
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four or five Bhikkhus, or to a single one, used not 
to invite them without making special mention of 
me; but now he has invited the Thera Bhikkhus 
without regarding me. This ATitta the householder 
is now incensed against me, unfavourable to me, 
takes pleasure in me no longer.' And so thinking 
he refused, saying, ' It is enough, O householder.' 

And a second time Altta the householder said to 
the venerable Sudhamma (&c, as before, with the 
same result). And a third time (&c, as before, with 
the same result). 

Then A"itta the householder, thinking, ' What can 
the venerable Sudhamma do against me, whether he 
consents, or whether he does not consent,' saluted 
the venerable Sudhamma, and keeping him on his 
right hand as he passed him, departed thence. 

3. And at the end of the night .A'itta the house- 
holder made ready sweet food, both hard and soft, 
for the Thera Bhikkhus. And the venerable Su- 
dhamma, thinking, ' I may as well go and see what 
Altta the householder has made ready for the Thera 
Bhikkhus,' robed himself early in the morning, and 
went, duly bowled and robed, to the place where 
AHtta the householder dwelt ; and, on arriving there, 
he took his seat on a mat spread out for him. 

Then A'itta the householder went up to the place 
where the venerable Sudhamma was ; and after he 
had come there, he saluted the venerable Sudhamma, 
and took his seat on one side. And when he was so 
seated the venerable Sudhamma addressed A~itta the 
householder, and said : ' Though this great store of 
sweet food, both hard and soft, has been made ready 
by you, O householder, there is one thing yet want- 
ing, that is to say, tila seed cake.' 
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' Though then, Sir, there is so much treasure in 
the ward of the Buddhas, yet there is but one thing 
of which the venerable Sudhamma makes mention, 
and that is tila seed cake. Long ago, Sir, certain 
merchants of Dakkhiwapatha went, for the sake of 
their traffic, to the country of the East, and thence 
they brought back a hen. Now, Sir, that hen made 
acquaintance with a crow, and gave birth to a chicken. 
And, Sir, whenever that chicken tried to utter the 
cry of a cock it gave vent to a " caw," and whenever 
it tried to utter the cry of a crow, it gave vent to a 
" cock-a-doodle-do 1 ." Just even so, Sir, though there 
is much treasure in the ward of the Buddhas, when- 
ever the venerable Sudhamma speaks, the sound is 
"tila seed cake.'" 

4. ' You are abusing me, householder. You are 
finding fault with me, householder. This place, 
householder, is yours. I must go away from it,' said 
the venerable Sudhamma. 

' I do not intend, Sir, to abuse the venerable 
Sudhamma, nor to find fault with him. Let, Sir, 
the venerable Sudhamma still dwell at Ma£Miki- 
sandn. Pleasant is this grove of plum trees, and 
I shall take good care to provide the venerable Su- 
dhamma with those things a recluse requires — to 
wit, with robes and food and lodging and medicine 
when he is sick.' 

And a second time the venerable Sudhamma said : 
' You are abusing me (&c, as before, with the same 
reply). And a third time the venerable Sudhamma 
said : ' You are abusing me (&a, as before, down to) 
I must go away from it' 

1 Compare G&taka I, 432 ; II, 307. 
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' Whither then, Sir, will the venerable Sudhamma 

go?* 

' I shall go to Savatthi, O householder, to visit 
the Blessed One.'. 

' Then, Sir, let the Blessed One know all, both 
what you yourself have said, and what I have said. 
And I should not, Sir, be surprised if the venerable 
Sudhamma were to return again even to Maz&fe&ika- 
sa«da.' 

5. So the venerable Sudhamma gathered together 
his sleeping mat, and set out, with his bowl and his 
robe, for Savatthi. And he journeyed straight on to 
Savatthi, to the Cetavana, Anathapi«dfika's Grove, 
to the place where the Blessed One was; and on 
arriving there he bowed down before the Blessed 
One, and took his seat on one side. And when he 
was thus seated the venerable Sudhamma informed 
the Blessed One of all, both that he himself had 
said, and that A'itta the householder had said. 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, ' This 
was improper, O foolish one, not according to rule, 
unsuitable, unworthy of a Samawa, and ought not 
to have been done. How is it that you, O foolish 
one, could put down 1 and could lower by your cen- 
sure 2 A'itta the householder, he being a man of 
faith, a believing disciple, and a donor, a provider, 
and a supporter of the Sawgha ?' This will not con- 
duce, O foolish one, either to the conversion of the 
unconverted, or to the increase of the converted ; 
but rather to the unconverted not being converted, 
and to the turning back of those who have been 

1 Compare Dhammapada, p. 263, and Gataka I, 191. 

* Compare <?ataka I, 191, 356, 359, and SuttaNipata, verse 905. 
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converted.' And after he had rebuked him, and 
had delivered a religious discourse, he addressed 
the Bhikkhus, and said : ' Let therefore the Samgha, 
O Bhikkhus, carry out the Pa/isara»iya-kamma 
(Act of Reconciliation) 1 against the Bhikkhu 
Sudhamma, saying, " You are to ask and obtain 
pardon of Artta the householder.'" 

6. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be carried 
out. In the first place the Bhikkhu Sudhamma 
ought to be warned : when he has been warned, he 
ought to be reminded (of the Rule in the Pati- 
mokkha against which he has offended) ; when he 
has been reminded, he ought to be charged with the 
offence ; when he has been charged with the offence, 
some discreet and able Bhikkhu ought to lay the 
matter before the Sawgha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawzgha hear me. This 
Bhikkhu Sudhamma has put down, and has lowered 
by censure Altta the householder, a man of faith, 
a believing disciple, a donor, provider and supporter 
of the Sawgha. If the time is fit for the Samgha. 
to do so, let the Samgha carry out the Pa/isara- 
»iya-kamma against the Bhikkhu Sudhamma. 

'" This is the motion (»atti). 

1 Childers proposes doubtingly to derive the word Pa/is£ra»iya 
from the root smar; but that that is impossible is probably suffi- 
ciently evident from the meaning of the word, which is quite clear 
from the context of this, and from the following chapters. Now 
a ' P- 53° °f the Lalita Vistara the common Pali phrase sammo- 
daniyaw kathaw sirSwiyaw vitis&retva' is represented by the 
Sanskrit sammodaniA sawraw^ani/j k&th&A krriva. It is by 
no means impossible that this parallel may offer the true solution 
of the etymology of the Pili words in question ; (compare SSraga as 
equal to samraga, saratta to sawrakta, &c. &c.) Pa/isarawiya would 
then be equal to pratisa«ra«^anfya. See Senart, Mahavagga, p. 599. 
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' " Let the venerable Satngha. hear me. This 
Bhikkhu (&c, as before, down to) supporter of the 
Sawgha. The Sawgha hereby carries out the 
Pa/isarawiya-kamma against the Bhikkhu Su- 
dhamma with the words, 'You are to ask and obtain 
pardon of A'itta the householder.' Whosoever of 
the venerable ones approves of the carrying out of 
the Pa/isara«iya-kamma against Sudhamma the 
Bhikkhu, let him remain silent. Whosoever ap- 
proves not thereof, let him speak. 

' " A second time I say the same thing. Let the 
venerable Sawgha (&c, as before). A third time 
I say the same thing. Let the venerable Sawgha 
(&c, as before). 

"'The Pa/isara«iya-kamma has been carried 
out against the Bhikkhu Sudhamma with the words, 
' You are to ask and obtain pardon of A'itta the 
householder.' The Sawzgha approves the motion. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I understand." ' 



19. 
[Here the twelve cases of a proceeding against, 
and the twelve cases of a proceeding according to 
law are repeated of the Pa/isara#iya-kamma in 
the words of chapters 2 and 3 of the Ta^aniya- • 
kamma.] 

20 \ 

1. 'There are five things, O Bhikkhus, which when 

they characterise a Bhikkhu, the Sawgha, if it likes, 

should carry out the Pa/isara«iya-kamma against 

him ; (that is to say), when he goes about to bring 

1 See above, chapter 4. 
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loss on the laity — when he goes about to do harm 
to the laity — when he goes about to deprive the 
laity of their dwellings — when he reviles and 
finds fault with the laity — when he brings about 
division between the laity. These are the five 
things, O Bhikkhus, which (&c, as above, down to) 
against him. 

' There are other five things, O Bhikkhus, which 
when they characterise a Bhikkhu, the Sawzgha, if 
it likes, should carry out the Pa/isara#iya- 
kamma against him; (that is to say), when he 
speaks to the laity in dispraise of the Buddha — when 
he speaks to the laity in dispraise of the Dhamma — 
when he speaks to the laity in dispraise of the 
Sawgha — when he puts laymen down, and lowers 
them by censure — when he does not fulfil a promise 
made in accordance with the Rules to the laity. 
These are the other five things, O Bhikkhus, which 
(&c, as before, down to) against him. 

' There are five kinds of Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, 
against whom the Sawgha, if it likes, should carry 
out the Pa/isara#iya-kamma; (that is to say), 
one who goes about to bring loss on the laity (&c, 
as in the last paragraph, down to the end).' 



Here end the four times five cases of suspicion. 



21. 

[Chapter 5, as to the right conduct of a Bhikkhu 
subjected to the Ta^aniya-kamma, is repeated, 
reading Pa/isara«iya for Ta^aniya.] 



Here end the eighteen duties which follow on a 
Pa/isara»iya-kamma. 
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22. 

1. So the Sa/«gha carried out the Pa/isara#iya- 
kamma against Sudhamma the Bhikkhu, saying, 
* You are to ask and obtain pardon of Altta the 
householder. And after he had been subjected by 
the Sawgha to the Pa/isara#iya-kamma, though 
he went to Ma>£^ikasa«da, he was unable, being 
greatly troubled in his mind, to ask and obtain 
pardon of Altta the householder, but returned again 
even to Sivatthi. 

Then the Bhikkhus asked him, ' Has Altta the 
householder been induced by you to give you his 
pardon ?' 

' Indeed, though I went to Ma££^ikasa«da, I was 
unable, being greatly troubled in my mind, to ask 
and obtain pardon of Altta the householder.' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

2. ' Let, then, the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, appoint 
a companion messenger to Sudhamma the Bhikkhu, 
to ask and obtain pardon of A'itta the householder. 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhu, should the companion 
messenger be appointed. Irt the first place the 
Bhikkhu (who is to be sent) is to be asked (whether 
he is willing to go). After he has been asked, let 
some discreet and able Bhikkhu lay the matter 
before the Sa*»gha, as follows : 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. If the 
time seems meet to the venerable Sawgha, let the 
Sa#zgha appoint such and such a Bhikkhu as a 
companion messenger to Sudhamma the Bhikkhu, 
to ask and obtain pardon of A^itta the householder. 

' " This is the motion (»atti). 
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' " Let the venerable Sawzgha hear me. The 
Samgha hereby appoints such and such a Bhikkhu 
as a companion messenger to Sudhamma the 
Bhikkhu, to ask and obtain pardon of Kitta. the 
householder. Whosoever of the venerable ones 
approves of such and such a Bhikkhu being ap- 
pointed as a companion messenger to Sudhamma 
the Bhikkhu, let him remain silent. Whosoever 
approves not thereof, let him speak. 

' " Such and such a Bhikkhu has been appointed 
by the Sawgha (&c, as before). The Sa#zgha 
approves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus do 
I understand." 

3. ' Then, O Bhikkhus, let Sudhamma the Bhikkhu 
go, together with the Bhikkhu who is the companion 
messenger, to Ma£>6//ikasa«da, and ask pardon of 
A"itta the householder, saying, " Pardon me, O 
householder; I desire to gain once more thy good 
pleasure." If, when he thus speaks, he pardons him, 
it is well. If he pardon him not, the Bhikkhu who 
is the companion messenger should say, " Pardon 
him, O householder ; he desires to gain once more 
thy good pleasure." If, when he thus speaks, he 
pardon him, it is well. If he pardon him not, the 
Bhikkhu who is the companion messenger should 
say, " Pardon him, O householder ; I desire to gain 
thy good pleasure." If, when he thus speaks, he 
pardon him, it is well. If he pardon him not, the 
Bhikkhu who is the companion messenger should 
say, " Grant pardon, O householder, to this Bhikkhu, 
in the name of the Sawgha (I ask it)." If (&c, as 
before, down to). If he pardon him not, the 
Bhikkhu who is the companion messenger — without 
going out of sight, and without going out of hearing, 
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of Altta the householder — should make Sudhamma 
the Bhikkhu arrange his robe on one shoulder, and 
squat down on his heels, and stretch forth his two 
hands with the palms together, and so confess his 
fault' 



23. 

1. So the venerable Sudhamma went, with another 
Bhikkhu as companion messenger, to Ma/&££ikasa«<&, 
and obtained pardon of JCitta. the householder. And 
he conducted himself aright, and he became sub- 
dued, and he sought for release (&c, as above, in 
chapters 6, 7, down to the end). 



Here end the eighteen cases in which there ought to 
be a revocation of the Pa/isara#iya-kamma. 



24. 

[In this chapter the Kammava^a of the revocation 
of the Parisara«iya-kamma is given in words pre- 
cisely similar to those of chapters 8 and 12.] 



Here ends the fourth (Kamma), the 
Pa/isara#iya-kamma. 



[17] B b 
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V. The Ukkhepaniya-kammas (Acts of Suspension) 
for not acknowledging, and for not atoning for, 
an offence 1 . 



25. 

1. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
dwelling at Kosambi, in the Ghosita Arama. And 
at that time the venerable ./sf^anna 2 , when he had 
committed a fault, was not willing to acknowledge 
the fault. Those Bhikkhus who were moderate 
were annoyed, murmured, and became indignant, 
saying, 'How can the venerable -Oanna act so?' 
And those Bhikkhus told the matter to the Blessed 
One. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and in 
that connection, after he had convened a meeting 
of the Bhikkhu-sawgha, asked the Bhikkhus : 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that -/sT^anna 

1 There is no mention in the Pdtimokkha of any such pro- 
ceeding. At the close of each of the four PaTidesaniya Rules there 
is a form of confession to be observed. It would seem from the 
following chapters, which are nowhere expressly confined to these 
four cases, that a similar confession was expected after the com- 
mission of an offence against any of the Pitimokkha Rules. In 
the closing words of the Sawghadisesa Rules, an older proceeding 
is mentioned, under which an offending Bhikkhu who has not con- 
fessed any breach of either of those thirteen Rules is to remain on 
probation for as many days as he has allowed to go by without 
confessing. 

* On Alftanna's character, see also below, IV, 14, 1, XI, 1, 13-14, 
and MahS-parinibbSna Sutta VI, 4. 
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when he has committed a fault, is not willing to 
acknowledge the fault ?' 

' It is true, Lord!' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, ' How, 
O Bhikkhus, can that foolish one act so ? This will 
not conduce either to the conversion of the uncon- 
verted, or to the increase of the converted; but 
rather to those who have not been converted being 
not converted, and to the turning back of those who 
have been converted.' 

And when the Blessed One had so rebuked him, 
and had delivered a religious discourse, he addressed 
the Bhikkhus and said : ' Let therefore the Saw/gha, 
O Bhikkhus, carry out against ^anna the Bhikkhu 
the apattiya adassane Ukkhepaniya-kamma 
(the Act of Suspension which follows on not 
acknowledging a fault) to the intent that he 
shall not eat or dwell together with the Sa»<gha '. 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be carried out.' 
[Here follow the formal words of the Kamma- 
va£a as in chapter i. 4, with the necessary altera- 
tions owing to the difference of the fault and of the 
Kamma following on it. And at the end of the 
Kammavaia (after the words ' Thus I under- 
stand') the following sentence is added.] 

'And send a proclamation, O Bhikkhus, from 
residence to residence 2 ; saying, "Joanna the Bhik- 
khu has been subjected by the Sawgha to the 
Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging a 
fault."' 

1 Compare Mahavagga I, 79 generally, and § 2 of that chapter 
on the last clause (asambhogam sawghena). 

* On this phrase the Samanta PSsadiki says, AvSsa-param- 
param £a bhikkhave sawsath& ti sabbSvasesu arofetha. 

B b 2 
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26. 

[Here follow the twelve cases in which a Kamma 
is against the law, and the twelve in which it is 
according to law ; and also the six permissive cases 
in which it may be carried out, if the Sawgha likes, 
precisely as in chapters 2, 3, and 4.] 



27 \ 

1. 'A Bhikkhu against whom the Ukkhepaniya- 
kamma that follows on not acknowledging a fault 
has been carried out ought to conduct himself aright. 
And herein this is the right conduct : he ought not 
to confer the upas amp add — he ought not to give 
a nissaya 2 — he ought not to provide himself with a 
sama#era 2 — he ought not to accept the office of giv- 
ing exhortation to the nuns 2 — if he have accepted that 
office, he ought not to exhort the nuns 2 — he ought 
not to commit the offence for which the Ukkhepa- 
niya-kamma that follows on not acknowledging a 
fault has been carried out against him — nor any 
offence of a similar kind — nor any worse offence — 
he ought not to find fault with the proceeding (that 
has been carried out against him) — nor with (the 
Bhikkhus) who have carried it out — 3 he ought not 
to accept from a regular Bhikkhu reverence, or 

1 As this chapter, containing the samma-vattana" or right con- 
duct, differs from the corresponding chapters of the preceding 
Kammas (chapters 5, 10, 15, and 21), it is here set out in fulL 

* See the passages quoted above (chapter 5). 

8 The passage between these two figures recurs at II, 1, 1. 
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service, or salutation, or respect, nor allow him to 
provide a seat, or a sleeping-place, or water for the 
feet, or a foot-stool*, or a foot-towel 5 for him, nor to 
carry his bowl or his robe, nor to shampoo him 8 — 
he ought not to harass a regular Bhikkhu with a 
complaint that he has failed in morality, or in con- 
duct, or in doctrine, or in the mode of obtaining a 
livelihood — he ought not to cause division between 
a Bhikkhu and the Bhikkhus — he ought not to wear 
the outward signs of being a layman, or of being a 
follower of some other doctrine * — he ought not to 
follow the professors of other doctrines — he ought 
to follow the Bhikkhus — he ought to train himself 
in the training of the Bhikkhus — he ought not to 
dwell under one and the same roof with a regular 
Bhikkhu, whether in a place formally declared to be 
a residence, or to be not a residence, or in a place 
which is neither the one nor the other, — on seeing a 
regular Bhikkhu he ought to rise from his seat — he 
ought not to touch 7 a regular Bhikkhu, either inside 
or outside (of the residence) — he ought not to raise 
objections against a regular Bhikkhus taking part 
in the Uposatha ceremony 8 — or in the Pavara«a 

4 At II, i, 1. Buddhaghosa explains this word as confined to 
a stool on which to place feet that have been washed (dhota-p&da- 
//Sapanakaw). 

8 Buddhaghosa says on the same expression in II, 1, 1, p&da- 
kathaliyan (sic) ti adhota-p4da-//4apanaka»i p&da-ghawsanaw vi. 

• The Samanta PSsMki says, Na titthiya-dha^o ti kusa^i- 
lidim na dhdretabbaw. Compare the use of arahad-dha^a»J at 
<?ataka I, 65. 

7 The Samanta Pdsidikd says, Na Ss&detabbo ti na p4sS- 
detabbo (compare the use of isSdesi, G&taka I, 481). Anto \i 
bahi vi ti viharassa anto v& bahi vL 

' On this and the following sentences compare the passages 
quoted above, chapter 5. 
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ceremony — he ought not to issue command (to a 
junior, inhibiting him from going beyond the bounds, 
or summoning him to appear before the elders) — he 
ought not to set on foot a censure against any other 
Bhikkhu — he ought not to ask another Bhikkhu to 
give him leave (to rebuke that Bhikkhu) — he ought 
not to warn (another Bhikkhu whom he supposes to 
be offending) — he ought not to remind (another 
Bhikkhu of a law against which he supposes that 
Bhikkhu to be offending) — and he ought not to 
associate with the Bhikkhus.' 



Here end the forty-three duties which follow on an 

Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging 

a fault. 



28. 
1. So the Sawgha carried out against .A^anna 
the Bhikkhu the Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not 
acknowledging a fault to the effect that he should 
not eat or dwell together with the Sawgha. And 
after he had been subjected by the Sawgha to the 
Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging his 
fault he went from that residence to another residence. 
And the Bhikkhus there did no reverence to him, 
rose not from their seats to welcome him, rendered 
him not service, offered him not salutation, paid not re- 
spect to him, offered him not hospitality, nor esteemed 
him, nor honoured him, nor supported him. And 
when he received from the Bhikkhus neither hospi- 
tality, nor welcome, nor esteem, nor honour, nor 
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support, he went from that residence to another 
residence. And the Bhikkhus there did no reve- 
rence to him, rose not from their seats to welcome 
him, rendered him not service (&c, as before, down 
to :) he went from that residence to another resi- 
dence. And when he received no hospitality he 
returned back again even to Kosambl. Then he 
conducted himself aright, and he became subdued, 
and he sought for release, and going up to the 
Bhikkhus he spake as follows : ' I, Sirs, having been 
subjected by the Sawgha to the Ukkhepaniya- 
kamma am conducting myself aright in accordance 
thereto, and I am become subdued, and I seek for 
release. What now should I do ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

'Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sa*»gha revoke the 
Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging his 
fault carried out against jOanna the Bhikkhu. 

2. ' There are five things, O Bhikkhus, [&c, the 
rest of this section bearing the same relation to the 
last, which chapter 6, § 2, does to chapter 5.]' 

Here end the forty-three cases [in which an 

Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging a 

fault is not to be revoked]. 



29. 
' There are five things, O Bhikkhus, [&c, as in 
chapter 7. This chapter being the exact opposite 
of chapter 28.] 

Here end the forty-three cases [in which an 

Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging a 

fault ought to be revoked]. 
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30. 

'And thus, O Bhikkhus, should the revocation be 
carried out [&c., as before, in chapters 8, 12, &c.]' 



Here ends the fifth Kamma, namely, the 
Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not acknowledging a 

fault 



31. 

Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was dwell- 
ing at Kosambt, in the Ghosita Arama. And at 
that time the venerable A^anna, when he had com- 
mitted a fault, was not willing to atone for .that fault 
[&c, the proceeding in this case being the same, 
and laid down in the same words as the proceeding 
in the last case, chapters 25-30]. 



Here ends the sixth Kamma; namely, the 
Ukkhepaniya-kamma on not atoning for a fault 1 . 



1 It will be seen from the above chapters, and especially from 
chapter 27, that the Ukkhepaniya-kamma is an Act, not of 
expulsion, but only of suspension. The ten cases in which a 
member of the Order could be expelled are those given above in 
MahSvagga 1, 60; and the technical word for 'expel' is n&seti. 
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VI. The Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not renouncing 
a sinful doctrine. 



32. 

i. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
staying at Savatthi, in the Getavana, the grove of 
AnathapittdTika. And at that time a certain Bhikkhu 
by name Knttha., who had formerly been a vulture 
tormentor 1 , had fallen into a sinful belief of this 
kind ; (that is to say), ' In this wise do I understand 
the Dhamma preached by the Blessed One, that 
to him who practises those things which have been 
declared by the Blessed One to be impediments 2 , 

1 In his commentary on the P&iittiya, quoted by Oldenberg in 
his note on this passage, Buddhaghosa explains this expression to 
mean ' born in a family of vulture slayers.' This does not help 
us much, vulture slaying as a regular occupation being somewhat 
incomprehensible, and not referred to elsewhere. Whatever its 
meaning, the occupation referred to is perhaps the origin of, or 
should at least be compared with, the statement of Ktesias (circa 
b. c. 400) in his 'Indika' (ed. C. Mtiller, Fragment xiii), that the 
Indians used not dogs but vultures, which they trained for that 
purpose, in hunting hares and foxes. Lassen in his 'Indische 
Alterthumskunde,' II, 658, 639, thinks this statement not incredible, 
very fairly comparing the use of falcons in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. It is not impossible that the correct rendering here should 
be 'vulture-catcher,' or 'vulture-trainer ;' but we prefer to be literal. 

* The only one of such things (Dhamma) known to us else- 
where in the Vinaya Pi/aka itself is deliberate falsehood. This 
is stated in Mahavagga II, 3, 3 to be an impediment, which is 
explained by the Old Commentator, at MahSvagga II, 3, 7, to 
mean an impediment to the attainment of the Guanas, and other 
things of similar nature. 
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there will arise no impediment sufficient (to prevent 
his acquiring spiritual gifts) '.' 

Now many Bhikkhus heard that Ari/Ma, who had 
formerly (&c, as before, down to :) to be impedi- 
ments. And those Bhikkhus went up to the place 
where hvitthz. the Bhikkhu, who had formerly been 
a vulture tormentor, was ; and on arriving there they 
asked Kxitth-a. the Bhikkhu, who had formerly been 
a vulture tormentor, ' Is it true, friend Ari//^a, as 
they say, that you have fallen into a sinful belief 
(&c, as above, down to) spiritual gifts ?' 

'Certainly 2 ! I do so understand the Dhamma 
preached by the Blessed One (&c, as before).' 

2. ' Say not so, friend Ari//4a. Bear not false- 
witness against the Blessed One. For neither is it 
seemly to bring a false accusation against the Blessed 
One, nor could the Blessed One have spoken so. 
By many a figure, friend Ari/Ma, have the things 
which are impediments been declared to be impedi- 
ments by the Blessed One, and also to be sufficient 
to prevent him who cultivates them (from attaining 
to spiritual gifts) 3 . Lusts have been declared by 
the Blessed One to be of short taste *, full of pain, 
and full of despair, things wherein the danger is 
great. Lusts have been declared by the Blessed 
One to be like the bones of a skeleton, full of pain, 
and full of despair, things wherein the danger is 

1 This is word for word the same speech as that which is con- 
demned in the 68th and 70th Pi^ittiyas. 

* By& is only known to us as an intensive particle occurring in 
passages like the present one. 

8 So far this section is word for word the same as the 68th and 
the 70th PiiHttiyas. 

* Quoted at Dhammapada, ver. 186. 
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great Lusts have been declared by the Blessed 
One to be like lumps of raw meat, full (&c, as 
before, down to :) is great. Lusts have been de- 
clared by the Blessed One to be like torches made 
of a wisp of hay . . . . , like a pit full of live coals l . . . . , 
like the visions of a dream like a beggar's por- 
tion . . . . , like the fruits of trees like the sword 

and the slaughter-house like darts and clubs 

..... like snakes and creeping things, full of pain, 
and full of despair, things wherein the danger is 
great.' 

Yet notwithstanding that Bhikkhu Ari//^a, who 
had formerly been a vulture tormentor, when thus 
being addressed by the Bhikkhus, remained stead- 
fastly adhering, in the very same way, and with 
violence, to that sinful doctrine, declaring, ' Verily 
I do so understand the Dhamma preached by the 
Blessed One (&c, as before, in § i).' 

3. Then since those Bhikkhus were unable to 
move hntthdi the Bhikkhu, who had formerly been 
a vulture tormentor, from that sinful doctrine, they 
went up to the place where the Blessed One was ; 
and when they had come there, they told this thing 
to the Blessed One. 

And the Blessed One on that occasion, and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sa*»gha, and asked Kxittha. the Bhikkhu, who had 
formerly been a vulture tormentor, ' Is it true, as 
they say, Aritt/ia., that you have fallen into a sinful 
doctrine of such a kind (&c, as before, in § i) ?' 

' Certainly, Lord ! I do so understand (&c, as before, 
in $ 1).' 

1 Compare Gitaka.1, 231, 232. 
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' How can you, O foolish one, so understand the 
Dhamma preached by me ? Have I not, by many 
a figure, O foolish one, declared the things which 
are impediments to be impediments, and sufficient 
to prevent him who cultivates them (from attaining 
to spiritual gifts)? Have not lusts been by me 
declared to be of short taste (&c, as above, down 
to :) like snakes and creeping things, full of danger, 
full of despair, things wherein the danger is great ? 
Yet now you, O foolish one, by your having 
grasped that doctrine wrongly 1 , are not only 
bearing false-witness against us, but you are also 
rooting yourself up, and are giving rise to much 
demerit, the which will be to you for a long time 
for an evil and a woe. This will not conduce, O 
foolish one, either to the conversion of the uncon- 
verted, or to the increase of the converted; but 
rather to those who are unconverted not being 
converted, and to the turning back of those who 
have been converted '.' 

When he had thus rebuked him, and had delivered 
a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : ' Let therefore the Sa/»gha, O Bhikkhus, 
carry out against Anttha. the Bhikkhu, who was 
formerly a vulture tormentor, the Ukkhepaniya- 
kamma for not renouncing a sinful doctrine, to the 
intent that he shall not eat or dwell together with 
the Sawgha.' 

4. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be carried 
out. In the first place the Bhikkhu Aril/£a ought 



1 Compare Maha-parinitMna Sutta IV, 8-1 1. 
* Up to this point the whole chapter recurs as the Introductory 
Story in the Sutta-vibhanga on the 68th PUittiya. 
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to be warned [&c, as in chapter 25, down to the 
end of the Kammavaia, including the supplementary 
sentence as to the proclamation].' 



33. 

[Here follow the twelve cases in which the 
K am ma is against the law, the twelve cases in which 
it is according to law, the six permissive cases in 
which it can be carried out if the Sawgha likes, and 
the eighteen divisions of the right conduct for the 
convicted Bhikkhu to pursue, precisely as in chapters 
2, 3, 4, and 5, reading ' Ukkhepaniya-kamma 
for not renouncing a sinful doctrine,' instead of 
' Ta£g*aniya-kamma.'] 



34. 

1. So the Sawgha carried out against Ari//-&a the 
Bhikkhu, who had formerly been a vulture tormentor, 
the Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not renouncing a 
sinful doctrine, to the intent that he should not eat 
nor dwell with the Sa#*gha. And when he had 
been thus subjected by the Sa/»gha to the Ukkhe- 
paniya-kamma for not renouncing a sinful doctrine, 
he left the Order. 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were annoyed, 
murmured, and became indignant, saying, ' How can 
Ari#i6a the Bhikkhu, having been subjected by the 
Sawgha to the Ukkhepaniya-kamma for not 
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renouncing a sinful doctrine, leave the Order?' And 
those Bhikkhus told the matter to the Blessed One. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and 
in that connection, convened a meeting of the 
Bhikkhu-sawgha, and asked the Bhikkhus, ' Is it 
true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that Knttha. the 
Bhikkhu, having been subjected (&c, as before, 
down to) left the Order ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, ' How 
can Knttka. the Bhikkhu (&c, as before, down to) 
leave the Order ? This will not conduce either to 
the conversion of the unconverted, nor to the in- 
crease of the converted ; but rather to those who 
have not been converted not being converted, and 
to the turning back of those who have been con- 
verted.' 

And when he had rebuked him, and delivered 
a religious discourse, the Blessed One addressed 
the Bhikkhus, and said : ' Let then the Sawgha, O 
Bhikkhus, revoke the Ukkhepaniya-kamma for 
not renouncing a sinful doctrine, which has been 
carried out against Ari//>fca the Bhikkhu, 

'There are five things, O Bhikkhus, [&c, as 
before, in chapters 6 and 7, down to the end.]' 



Here end the eighteen cases in which a revocation 

of the Ukkhepaniya-kamma on not renouncing a 

sinful doctrine should be carried out. 
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35. 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be carried out,' 
&c. [Here follows the Kammavaia for the re- 
vocation of a Kamma precisely as in chapter 8, 
with the necessary alterations.] 



Here ends the seventh (Kamma), theUkkhepaniya- 
kamma on not renouncing a sinful doctrine. 



Here ends the First Khandhaka, the Khandhaka 
on the Kammas. 
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SECOND KHANDHAKA. 

Probation and Penance. 



1. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
staying at Savatthi, in the £etavana, Anatha- 
piwoTika's Grove. And at that time Bhikkhus who 
had been placed on probation 1 used to accept re- 
verence and service and salutation and respect from 
regular Bhikkhus ; and to allow them to provide a 
seat, or a sleeping-place, or water for the feet, or 
a foot-stool, or a foot-towel for them ; and to carry 
their bowl or their robe, and to shampoo them 2 . 

1 There are four principal kinds of probation; the first of which 
was required when the follower of another of the reforming sects 
was received into the Buddhist Order, and is described in MahS- 
vagga I, 38. The other three, which follow on the commission of 
a Sawghadisesa offence, are more particularly described below in 
the third Khandhaka. The Pali names of these fom- are respec- 
tively apa/i/Wy&anna-parivasa, pa/i£/Manna-parivasa, suddhanta-pari- 
vasa, and samodhana-parivasa. 

No conclusion should be drawn against this statement from the 
passage above at I, 9, 1 ; though Seyyasaka's conduct, as there 
described, would not have rendered him liable to any one of these 
four principal probationary proceedings. For he is said to have 
been guilty of many offences (apatti-bahulo). The accom- 
panying enumeration must be taken, not as a description of those 
offences, but as additional to them. And the probation imposed 
upon him must have been for concealing one or more of the many 
offences not particularly specified. 

a All these expressions recur above, I, 27, 1. 
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Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were an- 
noyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can Bhikkhus who have been placed on pro- 
bation accept reverence (&c, as above, down to) 
shampoo them?' 

And those Bhikkhus told this thing to the Blessed 
One. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion, and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha, and asked the Bhikkhus : ' Is it true, O 
Bhikkhus, as they say, that Bhikkhus who have 
been placed on probation accept reverence (&c, as 
before, down to) shampoo them ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, ' How 
can those Bhikkhus (&c.,as before, down to) shampoo 
them ? This will not conduce, O Bhikkhus (&c, 
as usual, down to) 1 turning back of those who have 
been converted.' 

And when he had rebuked them, and had deli- 
vered a religious discourse, he addressed the Bhik- 
khus, saying, 'A Bhikkhu who has been placed 
on probation ought not to accept reverence (&c, 
as before, down to) shampoo them. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a offence. 
I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, to those Bhikkhus who 
have been placed on probation to do [all the cour- 
tesies, duties, and services mentioned above 2 ] for 
one another, according to their seniority. I pre- 
scribe, O Bhikkhus, five things (as permissible) to 
Bhikkhus who have been placed on probation, 

1 See I, 1, 2, down to the end. 

s That is, in the lists recurring in the previous paragraphs, and 
given in full at I, 27, 1. 

[17] c c 
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according to their seniority; (that is to say), the 
Uposatha ceremony, the Pavara#a ceremony, the 
share in robes for the rainy season, in things dedi- 
cated to the Sawgha 1 , and in food. 

2. ' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I make known to 
you a rule of conduct for Bhikkhus who have been 
placed on probation, according to which they ought 
to conduct themselves aright. And herein this is 
the right conduct. He ought not to confer the 
Upasampada (&c, as above, in I, i, 5, down to 
the end) 2 . 

'A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought not, O Bhikkhus, to walk in front of, or to sit 
down in front of, a regular Bhikkhu. Whichever 
belonging to that company of Bhikkhus shall be the 
worst seat 3 , or the worst sleeping-place, or the worst 
room*, that shall be given to that Bhikkhu, and there- 



1 Ono^anam, which the Samanta Pasadika explains by 'visa^- 
gan&m.' Compare the use of ono^esi at Dipavawsa XIII, 29. 
The etymology of the word is unknown to us. 

s The Samanta PasadikS has here the following note on sava- 
kaniyzm, which should be compared with the shorter note on the 
same word given above, 1, 1, 5 : Na sava£aniya»i katabban ti 
palibodhatthaya pakkosanatthaya vk sava^aniyaw na katabbaw. 
Palibodhatthaya hi karonto, aha/» ayasmantaw imasmi/w vatthusmi« 
sava^aniyaw karomi, imamha avasa ekapadaw pi mi pakkarni 
yava na ta*» adhikarawaw vupasantaw hotiti ; evam karoti. Pak- 
kosanatthaya karonto, ahaw te savafoniyaw karomi, ehi maya 
saddhi/w vinaya-dharana/B sammukhibhivaw ga&Mami ti : evaro 
karoti. 

8 Buddhaghosa says here, Asanapariyanto bhattaggidisu 
sa*»gha-navak-asana»* vukknti, svassa databbo. Pariyanta is 
used here in the same sense as in the 22nd Nissaggiya. 

4 Vihara. In later times this word is no doubt always, or 
almost always, used to designate the whole of a building in which 
several or many Bhikkhus resided. In the older literature it always, 
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with shall he content himself. A Bhikkhu who has 
been placed under probation ought not, O Bhikkhus, 
to visit the families who support a regular Bhikkhu 
(by officiating, in order to do so, as the companion 
who precedes or follows that regular Bhikkhu) — he 
ought not to devote himself to a forest life — he ought 
not to devote himself to living on alms personally 
received 1 — he ought not to cause an alms to be 
brought out to him with the object of escaping an 
extension of his probationary term 2 , thinking, "Let 
them not recognise me" (as one who has been placed 
under probation) 3 . 

1 A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought, O Bhikkhus, to announce the fact of his having 
been so placed when he arrives at a residence as an 
incoming Bhikkhu — he ought to announce the fact 
to an incoming Bhikkhu — he ought to announce the 
fact at an Uposatha meeting — he ought to an- 
nounce the fact at a Pa'vira»a meeting — and, if 
he be sick, he ought to announce the fact at such 
meetings by means of a messenger 4 . 

or almost always, denotes the dwelling-place, the private apart- 
ment, of a single Bhikkhu. 

1 That is, to refrain from salaka-bhatta, &c. 

* The Samanta PasSdik& says, TappaMayd 'ti niha/abhatto 
hutvi vih&ren' eva nisiditvi bhunganto vattiyo gawayissSmi ga£- 
ihato me bhikkhu disvi anaro£entassa ratti^Medo (cap. 2) siya 'ti 
imina kara»ena pi«</apato na niharipetabbo. 

8 MS. maw^anirasu 'ti mi mam ekabhikkhu pi ^Snatu 'ti<4a 
imina a^Msayena vihare samawerehi pa££petv& bhuw^itum labbhati. 
Gama/H pwtfaya pavisitabbam eva. Gilanassa pana navakammaw 
aforiyupa^g-Aiyaki^adipasu (sic) tassa v£. vihlre yeva aiihltum 
va//ati. Sa£e pi game anekasata bhikkhu viiaranti na sakka hoti 
aro^eruw gSmakavasaw gantvi sabhaga/Mne vasituw va//ati. 

* This paragraph, it will be seen, is omitted in three out of the 
four following cases, which are otherwise similar in every respect, 

C C 2 
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3. ' A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought not, O Bhikkhus, to go away from a residence 
in which Bhikkhus are living to a residence in which 
no Bhikkhus are living, unless with a regular Bhik- 
khu, or in time of danger. A Bhikkhu who has been 
placed on probation ought not, O Bhikkhus, to go 
away from a residence in which Bhikkhus are living 
to a place which is not a residence 1 and where no 
Bhikkhus are living, unless with a regular Bhikkhu, or 
in time of danger. A Bhikkhu (&c, as before) ought 
not to go away from a residence in which Bhikkhus 
are living, either to a residence or to a place which 
is not a residence, and where Bhikkhus are not 
living, unless (&c, as before) 2 . . . . from a place 
which is not a residence, but where Bhikkhus are 
living, to a place which is a residence, but where 
Bhikkhus are not living .... from a place which is 
not a residence, but where Bhikkhus are living, to 
a place which is not a residence and where Bhikkhus 
are not living .... from a place which is no residence, 
but where Bhikkhus are living, either to a place 
which is not a residence or to a residence where no 
Bhikkhus are living .... from a place which is either 
a residence or not a residence, to a place which is a 
residence, but where no Bhikkhus are living .... 
from a place which is either a residence or no re- 
sidence, but where Bhikkhus are living, to a place 



as regards the right conduct which is laid down for them, to the 
present case of the Bhikkhus who have been placed on probation. 

1 The Samanta Pasidika says, (Abhikkhuko avaso) na hi 
tattha vuttharattiyo ga«anupik& honti. pakatattena pana saddhws 
va/Zati. Anavaso nama £etiyaghara« bodhighara#> sammaw^ani- 
a//ako darua//ako paniyamaVo va£Aaku/i dvarako/Mako 'ti evamadi. 

* In the text read £vaso vd anavdso vL 
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which is not a residence and where no Bhikkhus are 
living .... from a place which is either a residence 
or not a residence, but where Bhikkhus are living, 
to a place which is either a residence or not a resid- 
ence, but where no Bhikkhus are living, unless with 
a regular Bhikkhu or in time of danger. 

'A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought not, O Bhikkhus, to go away from a residence 
where Bhikkhus are living to a residence where 
Bhikkhus are living, but where there may be Bhik- 
khus of different communities from his own (unless, 
&c, as before). [The same changes as in the last 
series are here rung upon this inhibition, down to] 

from a place which is either a residence or not a 

residence, but where Bhikkhus are living, to a place 
which is either a residence or not a residence, and 
where Bhikkhus are living, but where there may be 
Bhikkhus of different communities from his own 
(unless, &c, as before). 

' A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought to go, O Bhikkhus, from a residence where 
Bhikkhus are living to a residence where Bhikkhus 
are living, and where there are Bhikkhus of the 
same community (with himself), if he knows, " This 
very day I can go there." [Here follow the same 
permutations and combinations as in the last two 
series.] 

4. ' A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought not, O Bhikkhus, to dwell with a regular 
Bhikkhu in a residence under one and the same 
roof — nor in a place which is not a residence under 
one and the same roof — nor in a place which is 
either a residence or not a residence under one and 
the same roof. On seeing a regular Bhikkhu he 
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ought to rise from his seat * ; and he ought to offer 
his seat to a regular Bhikkhu. He ought not to 
sit down on one and the same seat with a regular 
Bhikkhu ; when a regular Bhikkhu is seated on a 
low seat he ought not to sit down on a high seat 2 ; 
when a regular Bhikkhu is seated on the ground he 
ought not to sit down on a seat 3 ; he ought not to 
walk up and down on the same £ankama 4 with 
a regular Bhikkhu ; when a regular Bhikkhu is 
walking up and down on a low iankama he ought 
not to walk up and down on a higher >fcankama; 
when a regular Bhikkhu is walking up and down on 
the ground he ought not to walk up and down on 
a (properly prepared) £ankama. 

' A Bhikkhu who has been placed on probation 
ought not, O Bhikkhus, to dwell (&c, all the other 
acts mentioned in the last paragraph being here 
repeated down to the end) with a Bhikkhu senior to 
himself who has been placed on probation .... with 
a Bhikkhu who has been thrown back to the com- 
mencement of his term of probation .... with a 
Bhikkhu who has rendered himself liable to the 
Manatta discipline 6 .... with a Bhikkhu under- 
going the Manatta discipline .... with a Bhikkhu 
who is in a position to receive rehabilitation 5 . 

'If a meeting of four Bhikkhus, of whom one is 



1 This recurs in Khandhaka I, chapter 27. 

* Compare the 69th Sekhiya. 

* Compare the 68th Sekhiya. 

* A narrow space of open ground, levelled and cleared of jungle, 
for the purpose of being used to walk up and down upon when 
meditating. See our note on Mahavagga V, 1, 14. 

8 On these disciplines and on rehabilitation, see the following 
Khandhaka. 
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a probationer, should place a Bhikkhu on probation, 
or throw him back to the beginning of his proba- 
tionary course, or subject him to the Mlnatta 
discipline — or if a meeting of twenty Bhikkhus, of 
whom one is a probationer, should rehabilitate a 
Bhikkhu, that, O Bhikkhus, is an invalid act, and 
need not be obeyed 1 .' 



Here end the ninety-four duties encumbent on 
a probationer. 



1. Now the venerable Upali went up to the place 
where the Blessed One was ; and on arriving there, 
he saluted the Blessed One, and took his seat on 
one side. And when he was so seated the venerable 
Upali said to the Blessed One : ' Now in what case, 
Lord, can there be an interruption of the proba- 
tionary period of a Bhikkhu who has been placed on 
probation 2 ? ' 

'There are three ways of interruption of the 
probationary period, O Upali, of a Bhikkhu who 
has been placed on probation ; (that is to say), by 



1 Compare Mahav&gga IX, 4, 1. 

* Literally, ' breaking of the nights.' The time of probation was 
reckoned, not by days, but by nights; and in either of the three 
cases which follow the reckoning was interrupted, and had to 
begin afresh. 
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dwelling together 1 , by dwelling alone 2 , and by not 
announcing 8 . 

' These are the three ways of interruption to the 
probationary period, O Upali, of a Bhikkhu who has 
been placed under probation.' 



3*. 

1. Now at that time, since there was a great com- 
pany of the Bhikkhus gathered together at Savatthi, 
those Bhikkhus who had been placed on probation 
did not know how to carry out their probation 
correctly. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe to you, O Bhikkhus, to carry out your 
probation correctly. Now thus, O Bhikkhus, ought 
you to postpone 8 the probation. The Bhikkhu who 
has been placed on probation is to go up to a single 
Bhikkhu, and arranging his robe on one shoulder, 
and squatting down on his heels, and stretching 
forth his hands with the palms together, he is to 
say : " I postpone my probation." Then the proba- 
tion is postponed. Or he is to say : " I postpone 

1 Buddhaghosa explains this to mean when the probationer has 
done any of the things forbidden in II, 1, 4. 

8 That is, when the probationer has done any of the things 
forbidden in II, 1, 3. 

8 That is, when the probationer has omitted to make any of the 
announcements prescribed at the end of II, 1, 2. 

4 This chapter is repeated below, chap. 8, in reference to 
Bhikkhus undergoing the Mdnatta discipline. 

8 That is, if it should be impossible during the time immedi- 
ately succeeding the imposition of probation to fulfil all the thereto 
necessary duties, then a Bhikkhu might postpone the fulfilment to 
some more convenient season. 
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the duties (i. e. of a probationer)." Then also the 
probation is postponed.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were at 
Savatthi went away hither and thither, and the 
Bhikkhus who had been placed on probation were 
not able to carry out their probation correctly 1 . 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

1 1 prescribe to you, O Bhikkhus, to take upon 
yourselves again the probation (which had been 
postponed). Now thus, O Bhikkhus, ought you to 
take it upon yourselves again. The Bhikkhu who 
has been placed under probation is to go up to a single 
Bhikkhu, and arranging his robe on one shoulder, 
and squatting down on his heels, and stretching forth 
his hands with the palms together, he is to say : " I 
take my probation again upon myself." Then the 
probation is resumed. Or he is to say : " I take the 
duties (i.e. of a probationer) upon myself again." 
Then also is the probation resumed.' 



Here end the duties encumbent on a probationer. 



4. 

1. Now at that time Bhikkhus, who had rendered 
themselves liable to be thrown back to the com- 
mencement (of their probationary course) 2 , used to 

1 The Samanta PSsadiki here says, Eva»i vattaw samSdiyitva' 
parivutta-pariv&sassam&nattaw ga/xhato puna vatta-sam&d&na-kiiiaw 
n' atthi sam&dinna-vatto yeva hi esa. Tasmassa kA&raXtem minattam 
d&tabbam, 4i»«a-minatto abbhetabbo, evam anapattiko hutva" sud- 
dhante pati/Mito tisso sikkhi puretva" dukkhass' antaw karissatiti. 

* This is fully explained in the next Khaodhaka. 
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accept reverence [&c, as before in chapter i, reading 
throughout ' Bhikkhus liable to be thrown back to 
the beginning of their probationary course* for 
' Bhikkhus who had been placed on probation 1 ;' and 
omitting in chapter 2 the announcements referred to 
there in our note]. 



5. 

[In this chapter the same rules are laid down, 
Word for word, as in the last, reading throughout 
for ' Bhikkhus liable to be thrown back to the be- 
ginning of their probationary course,' 'Bhikkhus 
liable to be subjected to the Manatta discipline 2 .'] 



6. 

[In this chapter the same rules for the Manatta, 
or Penance, are laid down word for word as those in 
chapter 1, §§ 1, 2, 3, and 4, for the probation, reading 
throughout ' Bhikkhus who are going through the 
Manatta discipline' for 'Bhikkhus who have been 
placed under probation.' There are, however, one 
or two minor points of difference, which are as 
follows : 

1. At the end of the announcements (chapter 1, 

1 In the text alter the words 'Instead of sawghena parivaso 
dinno hoti read samghena muliya pa/ikassanaraho kato 
hoti' into ' Instead of parivasika bhikkhu read mulaya pa/i- 
kassan&raha bhikkhu.' 

* This is fully explained in the next Khandhaka. 
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§ 2) there is inserted the injunction, ' He ought to 
announce the fact every day.' 

2. In the passages about going from one resi- 
dence to another (chapter i, § 3) read 'unless with 
the Sawgha' instead of 'unless with a regular 
Bhikkhu.'] 1 



1. Now the venerable Upali went up to the place 
where the Blessed One was ; and on arriving there, 
he saluted the Blessed One, and took his seat on 
one side. And when he was so seated the venerable 
Upali said to the Blessed One : ' Now in what case, 
Lord, can there be an interruption of the Manatta 
discipline 2 of a Bhikkhu who is undergoing that 
discipline ?' 

'There are four ways of interruption of the 
Manatta discipline, O Upali, of a Bhikkhu who is 
undergoing that discipline ; (that is to say), by dwell- 
ing together 3 , by dwelling alone 8 , by not announcing 8 , 
and by living with less than four other Bhikkhus 4 . 
These are the four ways (&c, as before, down to) 
undergoing that discipline.' 

1 It will be seen, therefore, that there is very little, one might 
almost say no practical, difference between the Parivasa, which 
we have rendered 'probation/ and the Manatta, which we have 
usually left untranslated, and sometimes rendered 'penance.' 
Neither the one nor the other are at present enforced anywhere 
among the Buddhists. 

* See chapter 2, note 1. 

* See the notes above on chapter a. 

* The Samanta Pasadika says, fine ga«e ti fcittaro va atireka va. 
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8. 

[In this chapter the means of postponing and 
resuming the M&natta penance are laid down, word 
for word, as in chapter 3, reading ' Bhikkhus who 
are undergoing the M&natta discipline' for 'Bhik- 
khus who have been placed on probation.'] 



9. 

[This chapter is word for word the same as 
chapter 1, reading 'Bhikkhus who have rendered 
themselves capable of receiving rehabilitation' for 
' Bhikkhus who have been placed on probation.'] 



Here ends the Second Khandhaka, called the 
Khandhaka on Probationers, &c. 
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THIRD KHANDHAKA. 
Probation and Penance (continued). 



1. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
staying at Savatthi, in the Getavana, Anathapi#- 
afika's Grove. And at that time the venerable Uddyi 
committed an offence, to wit, the first Saa&ghadisesa 
offence, and did not conceal it He told the Bhik- 
khus, saying, ' I have committed an offence — the 
first Sawghadisesa offence — and do not conceal it. 
What now shall I do?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sawgha lay the Ma- 
natta penalty on Udayi the Bhikkhu for the space 
of six days on account of that offence — the first 
Saawghadisesa — which he has not concealed. 

2. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, ought it to be laid 
upon him. Udayi the Bhikkhu ought to go up, 

Bhikkhus, before the Sawgha; and, arranging 
his robe on one shoulder, he ought to bow down at 
the feet of the elder Bhikkhus, and squatting down 
on his heels, and stretching forth his hands with the 
palms together, he ought to say as follows : 

' " I, venerable Sirs, have committed an offence — 
the first Sa*»ghadisesa — which I have not concealed. 

1 ask the Sawgha (to impose upon me) the Manatta 
penalty for six days on account of this offence — the 
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first Sa*»ghadisesa offence — which I have not con- 
cealed." ' 

[This speech is repeated three times.] 

3. ' Some discreet and able Bhikkhu should then 
lay the matter before the Sa#zgha, as follows : 

'" Let the venerable Saawgha hear me. Udiyi 
the Bhikkhu has committed an offence — the first 
Sawghadisesa offence — which he has not concealed. 
And he asks the Sawgha for the Manatta penalty 
for six days on account of that offence — the first 
Sawghadisesa offence — which he has not concealed. 

'"If the time seem meet to the Sawgha, let the 
Samgha. impose a Manatta of six days' duration on 
Udiyi the Bhikkhu for that one offence — the first 
Sawghadisesa offence — which he has not concealed. 

' " This is the motion («atti). 

' " The Sawgha hereby imposes a Manatta of six 
days on Udayi the Bhikkhu for that one offence — 
the first Sawghidisesa offence — which he has not 
concealed. 

' " Whosoever of the venerable ones approves of 
the imposition of a Manatta (&c, as in the last 
paragraph, down to) not concealed, let him remain 
silent Whosoever approves not, let him speak. 

' " A second time I say the same thing (&c, as 
before in the last two paragraphs). A third time I 
say the same thing (&c, as before). 

' " The Sawgha has imposed a Mfinatta of six 
days' duration (&c, as before, in the words of the 
motion, down to) not concealed. The Sa/wgha ap- 
proves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus do I 
understand." ' 
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i. When he had done the Manatta he told the 
Bhikkhus, saying, ' Friends, I committed an offence 
— the first Sawghadisesa offence — which I had not 
concealed. And I asked the Sa*»gha for a Manatta of 
six days' duration for that offence — the first Saw/gha- 
disesa offence — which I had not concealed. The 
Sawgha imposed upon me a Manatta (&c, as before, 
down to) not concealed. Now I have accomplished 
that Manatta. What now shall I do ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sawzgha rehabilitate 
Udayi the Bhikkhu. 

2. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, ought he to be re- 
habilitated. 

' Udayi the Bhikkhu ought to go up (&c, as in 
chapter i, § 2, down to) he ought to say as follows * 

' " I committed, venerable Sirs, an offence — the 
first Sawghadisesa offence — which I did not conceal. 
I asked the Sawgha (to impose upon me) a Manatta 
of six days' duration for that offence — the first 
Sa/wghadisesa offence — which I had not concealed. 
The Sawgha imposed upon me a Manatta of ... . 
for ... . not concealed. I, having accomplished that 
Manatta, ask the Samgha. for rehabilitation.'" 

[This speech is repeated three times.] 

3. 'Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu [&c, 
as before in chapter 1, § 2, the rest of the kamma- 
vl/£a bearing the same relation to the petition as it 
does there].' 
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i. Now at that time the venerable Udayi had 
committed an offence — the first Sawghadisesa — 
which he had for one day concealed. 

He told the Bhikkhus (&c, as before). 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sawgha impose a 
probation of one day on Udayi the Bhikkhu for an 
offence (&c, as in the first paragraph of this section 
down to) concealed. 

2. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, ought it to be im- 
posed — .' 

[Here follows the kammavaia precisely as in 
chapter i, §§ 2 and 3, with the necessary changes in 
the wording, a. of the offence, b. of the penalty.] 



1. When he had passed through the probation he 
told the Bhikkhus, saying, ' I committed, friends, 
an offence — the first Sawzghadisesa — which for one 
day I concealed. I asked the Sa#zgha to impose 
upon me a probation of one day for the offence .... 
concealed. The Sawgha imposed .... concealed. 
I have passed through that probation. What now 
should I do ?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
' Let then the Sawgha impose upon Udayi the 
Bhikkhu a Manatta of six days' duration.' 

2, 3. [Here follows the kammava-£a as in 
chapter 1, §§ 2, 3, to the end.] 
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i. When he had accomplished the Manatta he 
told the Bhikkhus, saying, ' I committed (&c, as 4. 
1, down to) for one day concealed. I asked, &c. . . . 
The Saw/gha imposed a probation, &c. . . . When I 
passed through that probation the Sawgha imposed 
a Manatta of &c. ... for &c. ... I have accomplished 
that Manatta. What now shall I do ?' 

They told that matter to the Blessed One. 

' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, rehabilitate 
Udayi the Bhikkhu.' 

2, 3. [Here follows the kammava^a as in 
chapter 2, §§ 2, 3, to the end.] 



6. 



[This chapter is the same as chapter 3, reading 
'for two — three — four — five days concealed,' and 
' probation of two — three — four — five days.'] 



7. 

1. Whilst he was undergoing that probation, he 
committed an offence — the first, &c. — which he did 
not conceal. 

He told the Bhikkhus, saying, ' I committed, 
&c. ... I asked the Sa#zgha, &c. . . . The Sawgha 
imposed upon me a probation of two — three — four 
— five days. Whilst I was undergoing that pro- 
bation, I committed, &c. . . .' 
[17] d d 
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They told that matter to the Blessed One. 

' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, throw back 
Udayi the Bhikkhu to the commencement (of his 
probationary course).' 

2, 3. [Here follows the kammava^a as in 
chapter i, with the necessary alterations.] 



8. 

1. When he had undergone that probation, and 
was liable to the Manatta, he c6mmitted an offence — 
the first Sawghadisesa — which he did not conceal. 

He told the Bhikkhus, saying, &c. . . . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, throw back 
Udayi the Bhikkhu to the commencement (of his 
probationary course).' 

2, 3. [Here follows the kammava/£a in the 
same form as is given in chapter i.] 



9. 

1. When he had undergone that probation he 
told, &c. ... 

They told, &c. . . . 

4 Let then the Sawzgha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
Udayi the Bhikkhu a Manatta of six days' proba- 
tion for these offences.' 

2, 3. [The kammava^a as before.] 



10. 

1. While he was undergoing that Manatta he 
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committed an offence — the first Sawghadisesa — 
which he did not conceal. 

He told the Bhikkhus, saying, ' I committed, &c. 
... I asked the Sawzgha. . . . The Sawgha imposed 
[&c, going through all that had happened, down to 
the end of the first paragraph in this chapter]. 

They told, &c. 

1 Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
Udayi the Bhikkhu a Manatta of six days' duration, 
throwing him back to the commencement (of his 
Manatta). 

[The kammavaia as before.]- 



11. 

1. When he had accomplished that Manatta, and 
while he was worthy to be rehabilitated, he com- 
mitted an offence — the first Sawghadisesa offence — 
which he did not conceal. 

He told the Bhikkhus [all that had happened from 
chapter 6 onwards down to this last offence]. 

They told, &c. 

' Let then the Sa*»gha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
Udayi the Bhikkhu a Manatta of six days' duration, 
for that he when he had (&c, as in first paragraph 
down to) not conceal, throwing him back to the 
commencement (of his Manatta). 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, [here follows the kam- 
mavaia as before.] 



d d 2 
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12. 

i. When he had accomplished that Manatta he 
told the Bhikkhus [all that had happened]. 

They told, &c. 

' Let then the Sa#*gha, O Bhikkhus, rehabilitate 
Udayi the Bhikkhu. 

1 Now thus [here follows the kammava^a as 
before]. 



13. 

i. Now at that time the venerable Udayi com- 
mitted an offence — the first Sa*»ghadisesa — and for 
half a month he concealed it. 

[The rest of this chapter is precisely the same as 
chapter 3, reading ' for half a month ' instead of ' for 
one day.'] 



14. 

1. Whilst he was undergoing that probation he 
committed an offence — the first Sawghadisesa — 
which for five days he concealed. 

He told, &c. . . . ' I committed, &c. ... I asked, 
&c. . . . The Sawgha imposed a probation of half a 
month, &c. . . . Whilst I was undergoing, &c. . . . 
What now shall I do ?' 

They told, &c. 

' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, for that whilst 
(&c, as in the first paragraph) throw Udayi the 
Bhikkhu back to the beginning of his probationary 
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term, and impose upon him an inclusive proba- 
tion (to include his new offence together) with the 
former offence 1 . 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, [here follow two 
kammava^as, one for the throwing back, and one 
for the additional probation, each of them as in 
chapter i.]' 



15. 

1. When he had undergone that probation, and 
while he was liable to the Manatta, he committed 
an offence — the first Saw/ghadisesa — which for five 
days he concealed. 

He told, &c. . . . [all that happened, from chapter 1 3 
downwards]. 

They told, &c. 

' Let then the Sa»*gha, O Bhikkhus, for that he 
when he had (&c, as in the first paragraph) throw 
Udayi the Bhikkhu back to the commencement of 



1 Samodh&na-pariv&sa. It is clear from the next chapter that 
this probation did not affect the Minatta to which he was liable 
for that first offence. The Manatta always lasted six days, and 
was preceded by a probation equal in length to the time during 
which the offence had been concealed. If now, during that proba- 
tion, another offence was committed and concealed, the penalties 
for this new offence and for the old one were not accumulative but 
concurrent. The offender lost the advantage of the probation he 
had already undergone, he was thrown back to the commencement 
of his term of probation, and had to begin again. But the new 
term of probation — equal in length to whichever was the longest 
of the two periods during which he had concealed the two offences — 
satisfied both the concealments, and the Manatta which still, as it 
would have done before, followed at the end of the probation, 
satisfied both the offences. See our note below on chapter 20. 
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his probationary term, and impose upon him an 
inclusive probation (for this and) for the former 
offence. 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, [here follow two kam- 
mava^as, as in the last chapter.]' 



16. 

i. When he had undergone that probation he 
told the Bhikkhus, &c. [all that had happened since 
chapter 13]. 

They told, &c. 

' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
Udayi the Bhikkhu a Manatta of six days' duration 
for these offences \ 

'Now thus, O Bhikkhus, [here follows one kam- 
mava/C'd in the form given in chapter 1.]' 



17. 

1. While he was undergoing that Manatta he 
committed an offence — the first Sazwghadisesa — 
which he for four days concealed. 

He told, &c. . . . [all that had happened, from 
chapter 13 downwards]. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Let then the Sa/»gha, O Bhikkhus, for that while 
(&c, as in the first paragraph) throw Udayi the 
Bhikkhu back to the commencement (of the proba- 
tionary term he had already undergone), and impose 

1 As in chapter 9. 
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upon him an inclusive probation (for* this and) 
for the first offence, and also a Manatta of six days' 
duration. 

. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, [here follow three 
kammavaias, one for the throwing back, one for 
the inclusive probation, and one for the new Ma- 
natta, each of them on the same form as that given 
in chapter i.]' 



18. 

1. When he had accomplished that Manatta, and 
while he was worthy to be rehabilitated, he com- 
mitted an offence — the first Sa»/ghadisesa — which 
for five days he concealed. 

He told, &c. [all that happened, from chapter 13 
downwards]. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Let then the Sa»*gha, O Bhikkhus, for that when 
he had (&c, as in the first paragraph) throw Udayi 
the Bhikkhu back to the commencement (of the 
probationary term he had already undergone) and 
impose upon him an inclusive probation for this 
and for the first offence, and a Manatta of six days' 
duration. 

4 Now thus, &c. . . . [Here follow three kamma- 
va^as as in chapter 17.]' 



19. 



1. When he had accomplished the Manatta he 
told the Bhikkhus [all that happened, from chapter 1 3 
downwards]. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'Let then the Sa*»gha rehabilitate Udayi the 
Bhikkhu. 

'Now thus, O Bhikkhus, [here follows the 
kammava^a as in chapter 5.]' 



Here end the proceedings on the breach of the 
first Sawghadisesa. 
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20. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had com- 
mitted numerous Sawghadisesa offences, one of 
which he had concealed for one day, one for two 
days, one for three days, [and so on down to] and 
one for ten days. 

He told the Bhikkhus, saying, ' I have committed, 
(&c, as before, down to) and one for ten days. What 
now shall I do?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
that Bhikkhu an inclusive probation according to 
one of those offences which has been concealed for 
ten days 1 .' 

' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, ought it to be imposed.' 



1 From this and what follows it is clear that however many are 
the offences, and however various the periods of concealment, the 
probation is only to last for the same period as the longest of the 
concealments has lasted. Thus the Samanta Pdsddikd says here : 
agghasamodhdno ndma sambahulasu dpattlsu yd eki vd dve va 
tisso va sambahuli vd dpattiyo sabba&rapa/LWAanndyo tisam ag- 
ghena samodhdya tdsara rattipariiMedavasena avasesdnaw unatara- 
pa//^Aanndnaw ipattinam parivdso diyyati. Yassa pana satam 
ipattiyo dasdhapa//££Aannd, aparam pi satam dpattiyo dasdha- 
pa//AMannd ti, evam dasakkhattuw katvd dpattisahassam divasasata- 
pa//'&Manna»z hoti, tena kirn kdtabban ti ? Sabbaw samodhdpetvd 
dasa divase parivasitabbam, evam eken' eva dasdhena divasasataw 
pi parivasitam eva hoti. Vuttaw pi £' etaw : 

dasasataw rattisatam dpattiyo -Mddayitvdna 
dasarattiyo vasitvdna mu^eyya pdrivdsiko. 
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[Here follows the kammav&id in the form given 
at chapter i, §§ 2, 3, to the end.] 



21. 

I. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had com- 
mitted numerous Sawghadisesa offences, one of 
which he had concealed for one day, two for two 
days, three for three days, [and so on down to] and 
ten for ten days. 

He told, &c. 

They told, &c. 

' Let then the Sa/«gha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
that Bhikkhu an inclusive probation equal in duration 
to the longest time during which he has concealed 
any one or more of those offences 1 .' 

[Then follows the kammava^a as before.] 



22. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had com- 
mitted two Sawghadisesa offences which he had 
concealed for two months. And it occurred to him, 
' Lo ! I have committed two Sawghadisesa offences 
which I have concealed for two months. Let me 
now ask the Sa/#gha for a probation of two months 
for one offence concealed for two months.' And he 
asked the Sawgha for a probation of two months for 

1 Literally, ' according to the value of whichever offences among 
those offences have been the longest concealed.' 
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one offence concealed for two months. And the 
Sawgha imposed upon him a probation (&c, as 
before, down to) for two months. Whilst he was 
undergoing that probation, shame overcame him in 
that he thought, ' I have committed, &c. . . . And 
it occurred to me, &c. ... And I asked, &c. . . . 
And the Sawgha imposed .... And whilst I was 
undergoing .... (&c, as before, down to) for two 
months.' 

' Let me now ask the Sawgha for a probation of 
two months for the other offence concealed for two 
months.' 
. 2. He told the Bhikkhus [all that had happened]. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

3. 'Let then the Sawzgha, O Bhikkhus, impose 
upon that Bhikkhu a probation of two months for 
that other offence concealed for two months.' 

[Here follows the kammava^a as before.] 

' Then that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, should undergo 
probation for two months from that date 1 .' 



23. 

1. ' Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu have 
committed two Sawghadisesa offences [&c, as be- 
fore, in the first paragraph of the last chapter down 
to the end]. And he asks the Sawgha for a pro- 
bation of two months for that other offence concealed 
for two months. And the Sa/wgha imposes upon 
him a probation of two months for that other offence 

1 Tadupadaya; see chapters 23. 1 and 2, 24. 3. 
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concealed for two months 1 . That Bhikkhu, O Bhik- 
khus, ought to continue on probation for two months 
from that date. 

2. ' Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu have 
committed two Sa*«ghadisesa offences, which he has 
concealed for two months. And he is aware of one 
offence, but of the other offence he is not aware. 
And he asks the Samgha for a two months' pro- 
bation for that offence of which he is aware, con- 
cealed for two months. And the Samgha gives him 
a probation of two months for an offence concealed 
for two months. And whilst he is undergoing that 
probation he becomes aware of the other offence. 
Then it occurs to him, 

' " Lo ! I have committed two Sa**ghadisesa 
offences (&c, as in the last paragraph, down to) I 
became aware of the other offence. Let me now 
ask the Sawgha for a probation of two months for 
that other offence concealed for two months." 

'And he asks the Sa*»gha for a probation of 
two months for that other offence concealed for two 
months. And the Sawgha imposes upon him a 
probation of &c. ... for &c. . . . That Bhikkhu, 
O Bhikkhus, ought to continue on probation for two 
months from that date. 

3. ' Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu commit 
two Sa/«ghadisesa offences, which he conceals for 
two months ; and one offence he recollects, but the 
other offence he does not recollect. And he asks 
the Samgha (&c, as in the last section, down to the 
end, reading "recollect" for "be aware of"). 

1 This is merely repeated to lay a basis for the following varia- 
tions. See below, chapter 25. 
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4. 'Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu commit 
two Sawghadisesa offences, which he conceals for 
two months ; and of one offence he is not doubtful 1 , 
but of the other offence he is doubtful. And he 
asks the Sawgha (&c, as in the last section, reading 
"is doubtful" for "does not recollect"). 

5. ' Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu commit 
two Sawghadisesa offences, which he conceals for 
two months ; and one offence he conceals wittingly, 
but the other offence he conceals unwittingly. And 
he asks the Samgha. for a probation of two months 
for those two offences concealed for two months. 
And the Sawzgha imposes upon him a probation of 
two months for those two offences concealed for two 
months. And whilst he is undergoing that probation 
there arrives a Bhikkhu who is versed in the tradi- 
tions, acquainted with the tradition, a custodian of 
the Dhamma, of the Vinaya, and of the Matikas 2 , 
clever, discreet, wise, modest, sensitive, willing to 
learn. And he speaks thus : 

' " What has this Bhikkhu, O friends, been guilty 
of, and why is he on probation ?" 

' And they reply : " This Bhikkhu, O friend, has 
committed two Sawghadisesa offences, which he 
concealed for two months ; and one offence he con- 
cealed wittingly, and one offence he concealed un- 
wittingly. He asked the Sawgha for a probation of 
two months for those two offences concealed for two 
months. And the Sa*»gha imposed upon him a 
probation of two months for those two offences con- 

1 In chapter 34, § 1, di/Mi, instead of nibbematiko, is put 
in opposition to vematiko. 

a See our note above, on Mah&vagga II, 21, 2, and compare 
VII, i, 7 ; VIII, 32, 1 ; X, i, 2 ; .ffullavagga 1, 1 1, 1. 
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cealed for two months. Therein, O friend, is this 
Bhikkhu guilty, and therefore is he on probation." 

' And he rejoins : " The offence which he wittingly 
concealed, O friends, for that the imposition of a 
probation is valid, and by reason of its validity it 
takes effect 1 . But the offence which he unwittingly 
concealed, O friends, for that the imposition of a 
probation is invalid, and by reason of its invalidity 
it does not take effect. For this offence, O friends, 
the Bhikkhu is liable to a Manatta." 

6. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu commit two 
Sawzghidisesa offences, which he conceals for two 
months. And one offence he conceals recollecting 
it, but the other offence he conceals without recol- 
lecting it.' 

[Here follow the same remarks as in the last 
section, down to the end, reading ' recollecting it ' for 
' wittingly.'] 



24. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu committed 
two Sawghadisesa offences which he concealed for 
two months. And it occurred to him, ' Lo ! I have 
committed, &c. ... for two months. Let me now 
ask the Sawgha for a probation of one month for 
&c. . . .' He asked the Sawzgha for a probation of 
one month for &c. . . . The Sa/«gha imposed upon 
him a probation of one month for &c. . . . Whilst he 
was undergoing that probation, shame (for the way 

1 This expression recurs below, chaps. 25, 27, &c. Compare 
the use of ruhati at Mahavagga VI, 14, 5. 
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in which he had acted) overcame him. ' Let me now 
ask the Sawgha for a (further) probation of one 
month for the two Sawghadisesa offences concealed 
for two months.' 

2. He told the Bhikkhus [all that had happened, 
in the words of § i, and asked them], 'What now 
shall I do?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

3. ' Let then the Sa/«gha, O Bhikkhus, impose 
upon that Bhikkhu a probation for a further month 
for those two Saflzghadisesa offences concealed for 
two months.' 

[Here follows the kammaviH in the form 
given in chapter i, §§ 2, 3.] 

' Thus that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, should undergo 
probation for two months from that date 1 .' 



25. 

1. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu commit two 
Sawghadisesa offences which he conceals for two 
months. And it occurs to him (&c, as in last 
chapter). . . . And he asks .... And the Sawgha 
imposes .... And whilst he is undergoing that pro- 
bation, shame (&c.) overcomes him, &c. .,. . And he 
asks the Sawgha for a probation of a further month 
for those two Sawzghadisesa offences concealed for 
two months. And the Sa#zgha imposes upon him 
a further probation, &c. . . . Then, O Bhikkhus, that 
Bhikkhu should from that date undergo that further 

** f < — — — i n— ■■ ... . ■ ■-. 1 

1 See above, chap. 22. 3. 
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probation of one month for those two Sa*«ghadisesa 
offences concealed for two months 1 . 

2, 3. ' Now in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu have 
committed two Sa/#ghadisesa offences, which he con- 
ceals for two months. And of one month he is aware, 
but of the other month he is not aware .... one 
month he recollects, but the other month he does 
not recollect .... one month he wittingly conceals, 
but the other month he unwittingly conceals.' 

[This chapter is word for word the same as chapter 
23, reading 'month' for 'offence.'] 



26. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had com- 
mitted numerous Sawghadisesa offences ; but he was 
not aware of the degree of the offences 2 , and was 
not aware of the duration of the times 2 ; or he did 
not recollect the degree of the offences, and did not 
recollect the duration of the times ; or he was un- 
certain as to the degree of the offences, and was 
uncertain as to the duration of the times. 

He told the Bhikkhus, saying, ' I have committed, 
&c. . . . but I am not aware, &c. ... I do not recol- 
lect, &c. ... I am uncertain, &c. . . . What now shall 
I do?' 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' Then let the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, impose upon 
that Bhikkhu a probation of complete purifi- 

1 This repetition of the last chapter is again only to afford 
a basis for the succeeding variations, as above, in chap. 23. 

* That these are plurals, and not singulars, is clear from § 3, 
below. 
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cation (that is to say, a probation for as many days 
as have elapsed since the date of his upasampada) 1 . 

2. ' Now thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be imposed.'. . . 

[Here follows the kammava^a in the same form 
as is given in chapter i.] 

3. ' In the following cases, O Bhikkhus, is the 
probation of complete purification to be imposed ; 
and in the following cases is the (ordinary) probation 
to be imposed. Now in what cases is the probation 
of complete purification to be imposed ? When he 
is not aware of the degree of the offences, nor of the 
duration of the times ; when he does not recollect the 
degree of the offences, nor the duration of the times ; 
and when he is not certain as to the degree of the 
offences, nor as to the duration of the times — then is 
the probation of complete purification to be imposed. 

4 When he is aware of the degree of the offences, 
but not of the duration of the times ; when he does 
recollect the degree of the offences, but not the dura- 
tion of the times ; when he is certain as to the degree 
of the offences, but not as to the duration of the 
times — then is the probation of complete purification 
to be imposed. 

'When he is aware .... recollects .... is certain .... 
of the degree of some, but not of others of the 
offences, and is not aware of ... . does not recol- 
lect .... is not certain of the duration of the times 2 — 
then &c. 

' When he is not aware .... does not recollect .... 

1 Suddhanta-parivaso. The Samanta Pasadika says, Tarn 
gahetva gahita-divasato yava upasampada-divaso tava rattiyo ga- 
netva parivasitabbaw. 

s This and the following sentences are given in the text in full, 
as in the last paragraph. 

[17] e e 
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is not certain .... of the degree of the offences, and 
is aware .... recollects .... is certain .... of the times 
of some, but not of the times of the others — then, &c. 

• When he is aware .... recollects .... is certain of 
the degree of the offences, and is aware recol- 
lects .... is certain of the times of some, but not of 
the times of others — then, &c. 

' When he is aware .... recollects .... is certain of 
the degrees of some of the offences, but not of others ; 
and is aware .... recollects .... is certain of the times 
of some, but not of the times of others — then, &c. 

'In these cases, O Bhikkhus, is the probation of 
complete purification to be imposed. 

4. ' And in what cases, O Bhikkhus, is the (ordi- 
nary) probation to be imposed ? When he is aware 
.... recollects .... is certain of the degree of the 
offences, but is not aware .... does not recollect .... 
is not certain of the duration of the times — then is 
the (ordinary) probation to be imposed. 

' When he is not aware .... does not recollect 

is not certain of the degree of the offences, but is 
aware .... recollects .... is certain of the duration of 
the times — then &c. . . . 

' When he is aware .... recollects .... is certain of 
the degree of some of the* offences, but not of others ; 
and is aware .... recollects .... is certain of the dura- 
tion of the times — then &c. . . . 

4 In these cases, O Bhikkhus, is the (ordinary) 
probation to be imposed 1 .' 



Here ends the probation. 



1 That is to say, shortly ; if the guilty Bhikkhu can determine 
the time during which the offence has been concealed (on which 
the length of the probation depends), then he is to undergo the 
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27. 

i. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, whilst he 
was under probation, threw off the robes. After- 
wards he came back again, and asked the Bhikkhus 
for upasampada. They told this thing to the 
Blessed One. 

* In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu throws off the 
robes whilst he is under probation, there can follow 
no probation to him, O Bhikkhus, so long as he is 
out of the Order. If he afterwards receive the 
upasampada, the original probation (previously 
imposed upon him, still remains obligatory) upon 
him. A probation once imposed, is imposed for 
good ; a probation once undergone, is undergone 
for good ; if any (portion of the time) remain over, 
the probation must be again undergone (from the 
beginning). 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, whilst he is 
undergoing probation, becomes aSama»era. There 
can happen no probation to him, O Bhikkhus, so long 
as he is a Sama#era. If he afterwards receives 
the upasampada (&c, as in the last paragraph, 
down to the end). 

* In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, whilst he is 
undergoing probation, goes out of his mind .... be- 
comes weak in his mind .... diseased in his sensa- 
tions .... is suspended for not acknowledging an 

corresponding probation. If not, he is to undergo the so-called 
' probation of complete purification,' which, as it is computed from 
the date of his ordination, is quite certain to be as long as the 
time of the longest concealment of any offence, 

e e 2 
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offence .... for not atoning for an offence .... for not 
recanting a sinful doctrine 1 — there can happen no 
probation to him, O Bhikkhus, so long as he is out 
of his mind .... weak in his mind .... suspended, &c. 
If he afterwards becomes not out of his mind .... 
becomes not weak in his mind .... is restored from 
the suspension, the original probation is still obli- 
% gatory upon him. A probation once imposed (&c, 
as in the first paragraph, down to the end). 

2. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu, whilst he is 
liable to be thrown back to the commencement of 
his probation, throws off the robes (&c, as in all the 
paragraphs of section 1, reading " liable to be thrown 
back," for " undergoing probation").' 

3. [The same for a Bhikkhu who throws off the 
robes, or becomes any of the seven things specified, 
whilst he is liable to be subjected to the Manatta 
discipline ; 

4. Or is undergoing the Manatta discipline; 

5. Or is fit to be rehabilitated.] 



Here end the forty 2 cases (of interruption to a major 

disciplinary proceeding from a change of state 

in the person undergoing that discipline). 



28. 

1. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, whilst a Bhikkhu is 
undergoing probation, he commit numerous Sa/wgha- 

1 The text has a separate paragraph for each of these cases. 
* That is, on any of the above eight events occurring in any of 
the above five cases. 
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disesa offences, definite 1 , but not concealed, that 
Bhikkhu is to be thrown back to the commencement 
of his probation. 

2. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, whilst a Bhikkhu is under- 
going probation, he commit numerous Sawghadisesa 
offences, definite, and concealed, that Bhikkhu is to 
be thrown back to the commencement of his proba- 
tion, and an inclusive probation is to be imposed 
upon him according to the duration of time since 
the first of the offences which he has thus con- 
cealed. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, whilst a Bhikkhu is under- 
going probation, he commit numerous Sa/wghadisesa 
offences, grievous, and some of them concealed, some 
of them not concealed, that Bhikkhu must (as in the 
last paragraph to the end). 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, whilst a Bhikkhu is under- 
going probation, he commit numerous Sawghadisesa 
offences, not definite, and not concealed .... not defi- 
nite, and concealed 2 .... not grievous, and some of 
them concealed, others not concealed .... some defi- 
nite, and some not definite and not concealed .... 
some definite, and some not definite and (all) con- 
cealed .... some definite, and some not definite, some 
concealed, some not concealed — then that Bhikkhu is 
to be thrown back, and an inclusive probation is to 
be imposed upon him, according to the duration of 



1 ParimSwS, the meaning of which is open to much doubt. 
The Samanta PasMkS merely says, An tarsi sambihuli Spattiyo 
Spa^ati parimawd pa/i££^ann£yo ti adisu apatti-pariMieda- 
vase parima»£yo k' eva appaAbMannayo k& 'ti attho. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is that the word is ace. fern, plur., 
and not an adverb. Compare chap. 33, below. 

* The text has a full paragraph for each of these cases. 
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the time since the first of the offences which he had 
concealed.' 

[The same if the offences are committed whilst 
he is liable to the Manatta discipline, or under- 
going the Manatta discipline, or pending his re- 
habilitation.] 

Here end the thirty-six cases (of fresh offences being 
committed whilst under probation) 1 . 



29. 

1. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who has 
committed numerous Sawghadisesa offences, but has 
not concealed them, throw off the robes, and he, 
having afterwards again received the upasampada, 
does not conceal them. A Manatta, O Bhikkhus, 
is to be imposed upon that Bhikkhu. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as before, 
down to) throw off the robes, and he, having after- 
wards again received the upasampada, does conceal 
them, — on that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, a probation is 
to be imposed according to the duration of the time 
during which he has concealed any offence in the 
batch of offences thus afterwards concealed 2 ; and 
after that a Manatta is to be imposed. 

1 This chapter is repeated below, chap. 33, for the cases in which 
a new ordination has followed after the offences have been com- 
mitted. 

1 The Samanta Pasadikd says, PaH^imasmixa apattik- 
khandhe ti eko 'va so dpattikkhandho, pa/i££Mditatt& pana 
pa^imasmiw apattikkhandhe ti vuttam. Purimasmin ti etthapi 
es' eva nayo. 
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' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who has com- 1 
mitted numerous Sawzghadisesa offences, and has 
concealed them, throw off the robes, and he, after 
having again received the upasampada, does not 
conceal them, — on that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, a pro- 
bation is to be imposed according to the duration of 
the time during which he has concealed any offence 
in the batch of offences thus previously concealed 1 ; 
and after that a Manatta is to be imposed upon 
him. 

'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who has com- 
mitted numerous Sawghadisesa offences, and has 
concealed them, throw off the robes, and, after again 
receiving the upasampada, he does conceal them, 
— on that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, a probation is to be 
imposed corresponding to the duration of the time 
during which he has concealed any offence either in 
the first or in the batch of offences thus afterwards 
concealed; and after that a Manatta is to be im- 
posed upon him. 

2 2. '[In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu have com- 

1 See the close of the last note. 

* This section should correspond to chap. 31, section 2, but as 
noted by H. O. in his edition of the text, p. 312, there is very 
great confusion in the MSS. We ought to have four cases of 
which the distinctions are as under. Those offences 
f concealed before are afterwards not concealed 
I not concealed before „ not „ 

{concealed before „ not „ 

not concealed before „ concealed 

( concealed before „ concealed ) -f + 

3 \ not concealed before „ not concealed 

( concealed before „ concealed 1 + + 

* I not concealed before „ concealed / — + 

All these four cases are required to make up the one hundred 
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mitted numerous Sawgh&disesa offences, and some 
of his offences have been concealed, and some not 
concealed ; and he, having thrown off the robes, and 
again received the upasampada, does not after- 
wards conceal those offences which he had previously 
concealed, and does not afterwards conceal those 
offences which previously he had not concealed, — 
on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is to be the same as in 
section i, paragraph 4].] 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu [&c, as in last 
paragraph, down to] does not afterwards conceal 
those offences which he had previously concealed, 
and does conceal those offences which previously he 
had not concealed, — on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is 
to be the same as in section 1, paragraph 4]. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as in last 
paragraph, down to) does afterwards conceal those 
offences which he had previously concealed, and 
does not afterwards conceal those offences which 
previously he had not concealed, — on that Bhikkhu 
[the penalty is to be the same as in section 1 , para- 
graph 4]. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as in last 
paragraph, down to) does afterwards conceal those 
offences which he had previously concealed, and does 
afterwards conceal those offences which previously 
he had not concealed, — on that Bhikkhu [the penalty 
is to be the same as in section 1, paragraph 4]. 

3. ' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu have com- 
mitted numerous Sawghadisesa offences, and of some 

cases mentioned in the title at the close of chap. 30 ; but the first 
is altogether omitted in the text, and the others are not properly 
discriminated. We have supplied the first in brackets, and corrected 
the others accordingly. 
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of them he is aware, but of some of them he 
is not aware; and he conceals those offences 
of which he is aware, but does not conceal those 
offences of which he is not aware; after having 
thrown off the robes, and again received the upa- 
sampada, those offences of which he had previously 
been aware, and which he did then conceal, of 
them, afterwards, he is still aware, and he does not 
conceal them ; and those offences of which previously 
he had not been aware and did not then conceal, of 
them, afterwards, he becomes aware, and does not 
conceal them, — on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is the 
same as in section i, paragraph 3]. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as in the 
last paragraph, down to) and again received the 
upasampada, those offences of which he had pre- 
viously been aware, and which he did then conceal, of 
them, afterwards, he is still aware, and he does not 
conceal them ; and those offences of which previously 
he had not been aware, and did not then conceal, 
of them, afterwards, he becomes aware, and does 
conceal them, — on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is the 
same as in section 1, paragraph 4]. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as in the 
last paragraph, down to) which he did then conceal, 
of them, afterwards, he is still aware, and does con- 
ceal them ; and of those offences of which previously 
he had not been aware, and did not then conceal, of 
them, afterwards, he becomes aware, and does not 
conceal them, — on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is the 
same as in section 1, paragraph 4]. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as in the 
last paragraph, down to) which he did then conceal, 
of them, afterwards, he is still aware, and does conceal 
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them ; and of those offences of which previously 
he had not been aware, and did not then conceal, 
of them, afterwards, he becomes aware, and does 
conceal them, — on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is the 
same as in section 1, paragraph 4].' 

4. [This section is the same as the last, reading 
'he recollects' for 'he is aware,' and 'he does not 
recollect' for ' he is not aware.'] 

5. [This section is again the same as section 3, 
reading 'he is certain' for 'he is aware,' and 'he is 
not certain' for ' he is not aware.'] 



30. 
1. [The whole of the last chapter is 'repeated in 
the case of a Bhikkhu who, having committed 
offences, becomes a Sama«era, goes out of his mind, 
or becomes weak in his mind 1 , and the text then 
goes on] ' He becomes diseased in his sensations. 
His offences are some of them concealed, some not 
concealed. Of some offences he is aware, of some 
he is not aware. Some offences he recollects, some 
he does not recollect. Of some offences he is cer- 
tain, of some he is not certain. Those offences of 
which he was not certain, those he conceals ; those 
offences of which he was certain, those he does not 
conceal. Then he becomes diseased in his sensa- 
tions. When he has recovered power over his 
sensations, those offences of which he previously 
had been certain and had concealed, of those he is 
afterwards still certain, but does not conceal them ; 
and those offences of which he previously had been 

1 See above, chap. 27, and MaMvagga II, 22, 3 ; IX, 4, 7. 
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uncertain and had not concealed, of those he became 
certain but did not conceal them. Those offences of 
which he previously had been certain and had con- 
cealed, of those he was afterwards still certain and 
did not conceal ; while those offences of which he 
previously had been uncertain, and had not con- 
cealed, of those offences he afterwards became cer- 
tain and did conceal them. Those offences of which 
previously he had been certain, and had concealed, 
of those offences he was afterwards still certain and 
did conceal them ; while those offences of which he 
previously had been uncertain and had not concealed, 
of those offences he afterwards became certain, and 
did not conceal them. Those offences of which he 
previously had been certain, and had concealed them, 
of those offences he was afterwards still certain and 
did conceal them ; whilst those offences of which he 
previously had been uncertain and did not conceal 
them, of those offences he afterwards became certain 
and did conceal them, — on that Bhikkhu, OBhikkhus, 
[the same penalty is to be imposed as in chapter 29, 
section 1, paragraph 4.] ' 



Here end the hundred cases 1 in which a M&natta 

(is to be imposed after a change of state 

in the guilty Bhikkhu). 

1 The hundred cases are made up thus : Chap. 29, §§1,2, 3, 4, 5 
contain each of them four cases (after our correction of 29. 2) ; so 
that chap. 29 gives altogether twenty cases. Then in chap. 30, 
each of these twenty cases is repeated in the four other cases there 
given; so that chap. 30 gives altogether eighty cases. Of these 
eighty cases, as usual, at the end of a re'petition, the last (four 
cases) are set out in full. 
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31. 

1. 'In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who is under- 
going probation is guilty meanwhile of a number of 
Sa*»ghadisesa offences, and without concealing them 
then throws off the robes, and he, when he has again 
received the upasampada, does not conceal those 
offences — that Bhikkhu ought to be thrown back to 
the commencement (of his term of probation). 

' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu (&c, as 
before, down to) and he, when he has again received 
the upasampada, does conceal those offences — 
that Bhikkhu ought to be thrown back to the com- 
mencement (of his term of probation), and an in- 
clusive probation ought to be imposed upon him 
(corresponding to the time which has elapsed since) 
the first offence among those offences which he has 
concealed. 

'And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who is 
undergoing probation is guilty meanwhile of a 
number of Sawzghldisesa offences, and, concealing 
them, throws off the robes; and he, when he has 
again received the upasampada, does not conceal 
those offences — that Bhikkhu ought to be thrown 
back to the commencement of his term of probation, 
and an inclusive probation ought to be imposed upon 
him (corresponding to the period which has elapsed 
since) the first offence among those offences which 
he has concealed.' 

[The same judgment if he has concealed the 
offences before he throws off the robes, and also 
after he has again received the upasampada.] 1 

I This section corresponds to chap. 29, section 1. 
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2. ' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who is 
undergoing probation is guilty meanwhile of a 
number of Sa/#gh£disesa offences, and some of 
them he has concealed and some of them he has 
not concealed ; and after he has thrown off the robes 
and again received the upasampada, he does not 
afterwards conceal those offences which previously 
he had concealed, and he does not afterwards con- 
ceal those offences which previously he had not 
concealed — [the judgment is the same as in the last 
paragraph of § i].' 

[In the same case down to] he does not afterwards 
conceal those offences which previously he had con- 
cealed, and he does afterwards conceal those offences 
which previously he had not concealed [the judgment 
is the same]. 

[In the same case, down to] he does afterwards 
conceal those offences which previously he had con- 
cealed, and he does not afterwards conceal those 
offences which previously he had not concealed [the 
judgment is the same]. 

[In the same case, down to] he does afterwards 
conceal those offences which previously he had con- 
cealed, and he does afterwards conceal those offences 
which previously he had not concealed [the judgment 
is the same] 1 . 

3. 'And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who 
is undergoing probation is guilty meanwhile of a 
number of Sawghidisesa offences, and he is aware 
of some of those offences, and not aware of others ; 
and he conceals those offences of which he is aware, 
but does not conceal those offences of which he is 

1 This section corresponds to chap. 29, section .2. 
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not aware. After having thrown off the robes and 
again received the upasampada, those offences of 
which he had previously [&c, as in chapter 29, 
section 3, down to] on that Bhikkhu [the penalty is 
the same as in the last section, chapter 31, § 2].' 

[The rest of this chapter corresponds exactly to 
chapter 29, §§ 4, 5, and chapter 30; the penalty being 
always the same.] 



32. 

1. ' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who has 
rendered himself liable to the Manatta discipline, 
or is undergoing the Manatta discipline, or is fit to 
be rehabilitated, is guilty meanwhile of a number of 
Sawghadisesa offences which he does not conceal ; 
and he then throws off the robes, and again receives 
the upasampada, — then with regard to the Bhik- 
khu so liable to the Manatta discipline, or under- 
going the Manatta discipline, or fit to be rehabili- 
tated, the same rules are to apply as in the case of 
a Bhikkhu so acting while undergoing probation 1 . 

' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu who is fit 
to be rehabilitated 2 is guilty meanwhile of a number 
of Sawghadisesa offences which he does not conceal ; 
and he then becomes a Sama»era, goes out of his 
mind, becomes weak in his mind, or becomes dis- 
eased in his sensations ; his offences are some of them 

1 As laid down in chap. 31. 

* This includes, of course, the two other cases of a Bhikkhu 
who has rendered himself liable to, or is undergoing the Manatta 
discipline. 
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concealed, some of them not concealed .... [and so 
on, as in chapter 30, down to the end, excepting that 
the penalty is here the same as it is in the previous 
chapters 31 and 32].' 



33. 

1. ' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu is guilty 
of a number of Sawghadisesa offences, definite, and 
not concealed — not definite, and not concealed — of 
one designation, and not concealed — of various de- 
signations, and not concealed — similar, and not con- 
cealed — dissimilar, and not concealed — connected 1 , 
and not concealed — disconnected, and not concealed 
— and then throws off the robes 2 .' . . . 



1 On the opposition of vavatthita and sambhinna, compare 
Minayeff Patimokkha, p. 29, where these two expressions are used 
of language. 

* The chapter is translated as it stands. To supply the impli- 
cations involved, the words ' a Bhikkhu ' at the beginning should 
be understood as ' a Bhikkhu undergoing probation, or liable to 
the Manatta discipline, or undergoing the Manatta discipline, or 
fit to be rehabilitated.' And the conclusion should be supplied 
as in chap. 28, except that the penalty in each case is not an 
additional probation, but a probation corresponding in length to 
the period which has elapsed since the first of those offences which 
the re-ordained Bhikkhu has concealed (either before or after the 
second ordination). The details are only worked out, in chap. 28, 
of the first of the several pairs here enumerated, and are intended 
to be supplied here for each of the other pairs in a similar way. All 
the pairs recur in chaps. 35, 36. 
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34. 

1. ' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Sa/wgha- 
disesa offence, and as touching that Sazwghadisesa 
offence they are of opinion that it is a Sawghadisesa 
offence 1 . One of them conceals, the other does not 
conceal it. He who has concealed it should be 
compelled to confess himself guilty of a dukka/a_ 
offence, and a probation corresponding to the period 
during which he has concealed it having been im- 
posed upon him, a Manatta should be imposed upon 
them both. 

' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Sawgha- 
disesa offence, and as touching that Sa»zghadisesa 
offence they are in doubt One of them conceals, 
the other does not conceal it. [The penalty is the 
same.] 2 

' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Sawgha- 
disesa offence, and as touching that Sa#zghadisesa 
offence they are of opinion that it is a mixed offence 3 . 
One of them conceals, the other does not conceal it 
[The penalty is the same.] 2 

'Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a mixed 
offence, and as touching that mixed offence they are 
of opinion that it is a Sa/#ghadisesa offence. One of 



1 Compare chap. 23, § 4. 

8 The concluding words of the last paragraph are here repeated. 

* The Samanta Pasadika says, Missakan ti thulla££ay£dfhi 
missitam ; that is an act which involves not only a Sawghadisesa, 
but also some one or other of the lesser offences. Compare the 
use of missaka at Gataka II, 420, 433, and at Maha-parinibb&na 
Sutta, ed. Childers, p. 22. 
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them conceals, the other does not conceal it [The 
penalty is the same.] 1 » 

'Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a mixed 
offence, and as touching that mixed offence they are 
of opinion that it is a mixed offence. One of them 
conceals, the other does not conceal it [The penalty 
is the same.] 

'Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a minor 
offence 2 ; and as regarding that minor offence they 
are of opinion that it is a Sawghadisesa offence. 
One of them conceals, the other does not conceal 
it He who has concealed it should be compelled 
to confess himself guilty of a dukka/a offence, 
and both of them should be dealt with according 
to law. 

'Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a minor 
offence, and as touching that minor offence they are 
of opinion that it is a minor offence. One of them 
conceals, the other does not conceal it He who has 
concealed it should be compelled to confess himself 
guilty of a dukka/a offence, and both of them 
should be dealt with according to law. 

2. ' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Sawghi- 
disesa offence, and as touching that Sa/wghadisesa 
offence they are of opinion that it is a Sawghadisesa. 
One of them thinks : " I will tell (the Sa/wgha of it)." 
The other thinks : " I will not tell (the Sa*»gha of it);" 
and during the first watch of the night he conceals it, 
and during the second watch of the night he conceals 

1 The concluding words of the last paragraph are here repeated. 

' That is, any offence less than a Samghadisesa. The Samanta 

Pasadika says, Suddhakan ti Samghadisesan vina lahukapattik- 

khandham eva. 

[17] F f 
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it, and during the third watch of the night he con- 
ceals it. After the sun has arisen . the offence is a 
concealed one. He who has concealed it [&c. ; the 
penalty is the same as in section i, paragraph i]. 

' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Sawghi- 
disesa offence, and as touching that Sa*«ghadisesa 
offence they are of opinion that it is a Sa*#gh4disesa 
offence. They set out, intending to tell (the Sawgha 
of it). On the way there springs up in one of them 
a desire to conceal it ; and during the first watch of 
the night he conceals it, and during the second watch 
of the night he conceals it, and during the third 
watch of the night he conceals it. After the sun has 
arisen the offence is a concealed one. He who 
has concealed it [&c. ; the penalty is the same as 
before]. . 

' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Sawghi- 
disesa offence, and as touching that Sa/wghadisesa 
offence they are of opinion that it is a Sa*«ghadisesa 
offence. They go out of their mind ; and afterwards 
when they have recovered their senses one of them 
conceals, the other does not conceal it He who 
has concealed it [&c. ; the penalty is the same as 
before] l . 

' Two Bhikkhus have been guilty of a Saawgha- 
disesa offence. When the Patimokkha is being re- 
cited they say thus : " Now do we come to perceive 
it ; for this rule they say has been handed down in 
the Suttas, is contained in the Suttas, and comes 
into recitation every half month." As touching that 
Sawghadisesa offence, they (thus) come to be of 



1 It is probably to be understood that a like rule is to apply in 
the other similar cases mentioned in the last paragraph of chap. 32. 
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opinion that it is a Sa/#ghadisesa offence. One of 
them conceals, the other does not conceal it. He 
who has concealed it [&c. ; the penalty is the same 
as before].' 



35. 

1. 'And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu is guilty 
of a number of Sa»zghadisesa offences — definite, and 
not definite — of one designation, and of various 
designations — similar to each other, and dissimilar 
— connected with each other, and disconnected 1 . 
He asks the Sawzgha for an inclusive probation on 
account of those offences 2 . The Samgha imposes 
upon him an inclusive probation on account of those 
offences. He undergoing that probation is guilty 
meanwhile of a number of Sawghadisesa offences, 
definite ones, which he does not conceal. He asks 
the Sa*»gha to throw him back on account of those 
intervening offences to the commencement (of his 
term of probation). The Sawgha [does so] by a 
lawful proceeding that cannot be quashed 3 , and fit 

1 See chap. 33 for this list. 

1 In accordance with the rule laid down in chap. 28, which 
shows that by ' a Bhikkhu ' must be understood ' a Bhikkhu who is 
under probation;' and the offences he has committed must have 
been concealed by him. 

* Akuppa. The technical term kammaw kopeti is not to 
revoke the valid decision of a kamma regularly held, but to show 
that the kamma by reason of some irregularity was no real 
kamma, and its whole proceedings therefore void. One may 
compare akuppa me Aeto-vimutti spoken by the Buddha im- 
mediately after he had attained Nirva«a under the Bo Tree (Ariya- 
pariyosana Sutta in H. O.'s 'Buddha,' p. 429) and the opposite 
idea in Sutta Nipata IV, 3, 5, 

F f 2 
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for the occasion; and it also imposes a Manatta 
upon him, but by an unlawful proceeding, and then 
by an unlawful proceeding rehabilitates him. That 
Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, is not purified from those 
offences. 

' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu is guilty of a 
number of Sawghadisesa offences — definite, and not 
definite — of one designation, and of various desig- 
nations — similar to each other, and dissimilar — con- 
nected with each other, and disconnected. And he 
asks the Safl/gha for an inclusive probation on 
account of those offences. The Sawgha imposes 
upon him an inclusive probation on account of those 
offences. He undergoing that probation is guilty 
meanwhile of a number of Saawghadisesa offences, 
definite ones, which he does conceal. He asks the 
Sawgha to throw him back on account of those 
intervening offences to the commencement (of his 
term of probation). The Sawgha [does so] by a 
lawful proceeding that cannot be quashed, and fit for 
the occasion ; and it also imposes upon him an inclu- 
sive probation by a lawful proceeding, and imposes 
upon him a Manatta, but by an unlawful proceeding, 
and by an unlawful proceeding it rehabilitates him. 
That Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, is not purified from those 
offences.' 

[The same decision is given if, of the intervening 
offences, all of which are definite, some have been 
concealed, and some not concealed.] 

2. [The same if the intervening offences have 
been not definite and not concealed, or not definite 
and concealed, or all not definite but some concealed 
and some not concealed, or all not concealed but 
some definite and some not definite, or all concealed 
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but some definite and some not definite, or some 
definite and some not definite and some concealed 
and some not concealed.] 



Here end the nine principal cases (which serve as 

a basis for the variations in the following 

chapter) in which a Bhikkhu is not 

purified (by undergoing a 

term of probation). 



36. 

1. [The same nine cases of the throwing back is 
carried by unlawful proceeding, though the Manatta 
and the rehabilitation are by a lawful proceeding.] 

2. ' And in case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu is guilty 
of a number of Sawghadisesa offences — definite, and 
not definite — of one designation, and of various de- 
signations — similar to each other, and dissimilar — 
connected with each other, and disconnected 1 . He 
asks the Sa*»gha for an inclusive probation on 
account of those offences. The Sawgha imposes 
upon him an additional probation on account of 
those offences. He undergoing that probation is 
guilty meanwhile of a number of Saw/ghadisesa 
offences, definite ones, which he does conceal. He 
asks the Sawgha to throw him back on account 

1 These offences must be understood to be offences com- 
mitted while under probation, and concealed. See the note on 
chap. 35, § 1. 
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of those intervening offences to the commencement 
of his term of probation. The Sawgha [does so] by 
an unlawful proceeding that is liable to be quashed, 
and unfit for the occasion ; and it also imposes an 
inclusive probation upon him, but by an unlawful 
proceeding. He thinking, " I am undergoing that 
probation," is guilty meanwhile of a number of 
Saw/ghadisesa offences, definite ones, which he does 
conceal. When he has arrived at this condition he 
calls to mind the other offences committed while the 
first offences were being committed, and he calls to 
mind also the other offences committed while the 
latter offences were being committed. 

' Then it occurs to him, " I have been guilty of 
a number of Sawghadisesa offences (&c, as in the 
whole of the section from the beginning to the end 
of the last paragraph, down to) and I called to mind 
also the other offences committed while the latter 
offences were being committed. Let me now ask 
the Sawgha to throw me back on account of those 
offences committed while the former offences, and 
while the latter offences, were being committed, to 
the commencement of my term of probation, by a 
lawful proceeding that cannot be quashed, and is fit 
for the occasion; and let me ask for an inclusive 
probation to be imposed by a lawful proceeding, 
and for a Manatta to be imposed by a lawful pro- 
ceeding, and then for rehabilitation by a lawful 
proceeding." 

' And he asks the Sa«/gha [accordingly], and the 
Sa#zgha [does so]. That Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, is 
purified from those offences.' 

[The same if some of the offences in each case 
have been concealed and some not concealed.] 
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3, 4. [The Bhikkhu is not purified from such inter- 
vening and remembered offences as are specified in 
the last section, if the Sawgha has proceeded, as 
in the first section of this chapter, by an unlawful 
proceeding.] 

Here ends the Third Khandhaka, on the 
Accumulation of Offences. 
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NOTE ON ABHIUATTinjM. 

In the 7th Nissaggiya, in the 34th P&ftttiya, and in the 36th 
PsUittiya there occurs the phrase abhiha/Muw pavdreyya, 
regarding the correct translation of which, as will be seen from 
the note on the first passage, we were in doubt. The connection 
is always ' if A should offer B,' &c. ; and the only difficulty is the 
force of the word abhiha/Mu m which precedes the ' should offer,' 
and in some way qualifies it. In all three passages the Old Com- 
mentary preserved in the Sutta-Vibhahga explains the two words 
abhiha/Muw pav&reyya by 'Take just as much as you want' 
(ydvatakaw U^asi tavatakaw ga«hahi), which does not solve the 
difficulty. On the following words of the third passage, however, 
the Old Commentary (see H. O., ' Vinaya Pitakaw,' vol. iv, p. 84) 
uses the word abhiharati in its usual sense of ' he brings up to, 
offers to, hands over to,' as practically equivalent to abhiha/Mum 
pav&reti; and Buddhaghosa, in the Samanta P&s&diM on the 
7th Nissaggiya, uses abhiharitva as directly equivalent to abhi- 
•ha/Muw. 

Now in a passage quoted from the Thera-gatha" in H. O.'s 
'Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, und seine Gemeinde' (p. 425, 
note 1), nikkhamituwna occurs as the gerund of nikkhamati 
instead of nikkhamitvdna. The existence in Prikrit of corres- 
ponding gerunds in -tu, -tu« for -tvS, and in -tu«a, -tudwa for 
-tvSna, is laid down in Hemafondra II, 146 (Pischel, vol. i, p. 62). 
And Professor Weber has given corresponding forms (£ha//u, ka//u, 
&c.) from the Gain dialect in his Bhagavatf I, p. 433. 

What we have in the phrase in question is therefore simply a 
gerund in -tuw, and the two words taken together mean, 'if A 
should lay before and offer to B,' &c. The thing offered in one 
case is robes, in the other two cases food ; and abhiharati is the 
usual word in Pali for serving food, laying it before another person. 
Compare th£li-p£ka-sat£ni abhihari at Gitaka. I, 186; and 
the phrase bhattabhiharo abhih&riyittha constantly repeated 
in the Mahd-sudassana Sutta (Rh. D., ' Buddhist Suttas,' in the last 
paragraph of chap. II, §§12, 29, 31, 33, 37). 
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i. General Remarks. 

The Pahlavi texts selected for translation in this volume 
are distinguished from all others by the peculiarity that both 
the name and station of their author and the time in which 
he lived are distinctly recorded. 

His name, Manu^ihar, son of Yudan-Yim (or GfLm- 
dam), is mentioned in each of the headings and colophons 
to the Darfistan-I Dinik and the three Epistles attributed to 
him. He is styled simply aerpat, or 'priest,' in the head- 
ings of Eps. I and II, and aerpat kh(Wai, or 'priestly 
lordship,' in that of Ep. Ill ; but he is called the md, 
'pontiff, or executive high-priest,' of Pars and Kirman, 
and the farma</ar, 'director,' of the profession of priests, 
in the colophons to Dd. and Ep. II ; and we learn from 
Dd. XLV, 5 that the farma*/ar was also the pcyfipat, or 
'leader' of the religion, the supreme high-priest of the 
Mas*/a-worshipping faith. 

Regarding his family we learn, from Ep. I, iii, 10, vii, 5, 
that his father, Yudan-Yim, son of Shahpfihar, had been 
the leader of the religion before him; and his own suc- 
cession to this dignity indicates that he was the eldest 
surviving son of his father, who, in his declining years, 
seems to have been assisted by his advice (Ep. I, iii, 11). 
We also learn, from the heading of his second epistle, that 
Za</-sparam was his brother, and this is confirmed by the 
language used in Ep. II, vi, 1, ix, 6, and by Z*L/-sparam 
being a son of the same father (Eps. I, heading, III, 2); 
that he was a younger brother appears from the general 
tone of authority over him adopted by Manuj^ihar in his 
epistles. Shortly before these epistles were written, ZSui- 
sparam appears to have been at Sarakhs (Ep. II, v, 3), in 
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the extreme north-east of Khurasan, where he probably 
came in contact with the Tughazghuz (Ep. II, i, 12) and 
adopted some of their heretical opinions, and whence he 
may have travelled through Nivshahpuhar (Ep. II, i, 2, 
note) and Shiran (Ep. II, v, 3, 4) on his way to Sirkan to 
take up his appointment as high-priest of the south (Eps. I, 
heading, II, i, 4, v, 9, vii, 1, viii, 1, Zs. I, o). Soon after his 
arrival at Sirkan he issued a decree, regarding the cere- 
monies of purification, which led to complaints from the 
people of that place, and compelled his brother to interfere 
by writing epistles, threatening him with deprivation of 
office (Ep. I, xi, 7) and the fate of a heretic (Eps. II, viii, 2, 3, 
III, 17-19). That Zi</-sparam finally submitted, so far as 
not to be deprived of his office, appears from his still 
retaining his position in the south while writing his Selec- 
tions (Zs. I, o), which must have been compiled at some 
later period, free from the excitement of active and , 
hazardous controversy. 

The age in which Manu^ihar lived is decided by the 
date attached to his third epistle, or public notification, to 
the Ma&/a-worshippers of Iran; which date is the third 
month of the year 250 of Yazdzk&rd (Ep. Ill, 21), cor- 
responding to the interval between the 14th June and 13th 
July A.D. 881 ; at which time, we learn, he was an old man 
(Ep. II, ix, 1), but not too old to travel (Eps. I, iii, 13, xi, 4, 
II. v, 5, vi, 4. <5» vii, 3, viii, 4, 5). 

His writings, therefore, represent the state of the Zoroas- 
trian religion a thousand years ago ; and it may be presumed, 
from the importance and influentialness of his position, that 
his representations can be implicitly relied upon. To detect 
any differences there may be between the tenets and reli- 
gious customs he describes, and those upheld by Zoroas- 
trians of the present time, would require all the learning 
and experience of a Parsi priest; but, so far as a European 
can judge, from these writings and his own limited know- 
ledge of existing religious customs among the Parsis, the 
change has been less than in any other form of religion 
during the same period. 

The manuscripts containing the writings of Manuxfcthar 
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are of two classes, one represented in Europe by the codex 
No. 35 of the collection of Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts 
in the University Library at Kopenhagen, the other repre- 
sented by No. 14 of the Haug Collection of similar 
manuscripts in the State Library at Munich, which two 
manuscripts are called K35 and M14, respectively, in this 
volume. In the former of these classes, represented by 
K35, the Da*/istan-t Dinik occupies the central third of the 
codex ; being preceded by a nearly equal extent of other 
miscellaneous religious writings of rather later date, resem- 
bling a Pahlavi Rivayat ; and being followed by a third 
series of similar writings of about the same age and extent 
as the D&fistan-i Dinik, which includes the Epistles of 
Manu^ihar and the Selections of Zaif-sparam. In the 
latter class of manuscripts, from which M 14 is descended, 
the text of the Darfistan-t Dinik contains many variations 
from that in the former class, as if it had been revised by 
some one whose knowledge of Pahlavi was insufficient to 
decipher difficult passages, and who had freely exercised 
his editorial license in altering and mutilating the text to 
suit his own limited comprehension of it. 

The codex K35, which was brought from Persia by the 
late Professor Westergaard in 1843, is one of the most impor- 
tant manuscripts of the former class, and now consists of 
181 folios; but it is incomplete at both ends, having lost 
seventy-one folios at the beginning and about thirty-five at 
the end. It still includes, however, the whole of the 
D&/istan-t Dinik and the Epistles of Manuj£ihar ; though 
its date has been lost with its last folios. But this date can 
be recovered from an old copy of this codex existing in India 
(here called BK) and still containing a colophon, probably 
copied from K35 1 , which states that the manuscript was 



1 One reason for supposing that this colophon was so copied is that K35 
does not seem older than the date mentioned in it. Another reason is that 
the loss of the end of this colophon in BK allows as to assume that it was 
followed by another colophon, as is often the case in copies of old MSS. A 
colophon that extends to the end of the last folio of a manuscript can never be 
safely assumed to belong to that manuscript, because it may have been followed 
by others on further folios. 
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completed by Marsapan Frk/un Vahrdm Rustam Bdndar 
Malka-man/an Dln-ayar, on the day Asman of the month 
Amerodarf A.Y. 941 (19th March, 1572), in the district of 
the Dahikan in the land of Kirman. The end of this colo- 
phon is lost with the last folio of BK, which renders it 
possible that the last folio contained the further colophon 
of this copy. 

That BK is descended from K35 is proved by its con- 
taining several false readings, which are clearly due to 
mis-shapen letters and accidental marks in K35. And that 
it was copied direct from that codex is proved by the last 
words of thirty-two of its pages being marked with inter- 
lined circles in K35, which circles must have been the 
copyist's marks for finding his place, when beginning a 
fresh page after turning over his folios. This copy of K35 
has lost many of its folios, in various parts, but most of the 
missing text has been recently restored from the modern 
manuscript J, mentioned below; there are still, however, 
eleven folios of text missing, near the end of the codex, 
part of which can be hereafter recovered from TK, de- 
scribed below. The independent value of BK is that it 
supplies the contents of the seventy-one folios lost at the 
beginning of K35, and of about nineteen of the folios 
missing at the end of that codex. 

A third manuscript of the first class, which may be even 
more important than K35, was brought to Bombay from 
Persia about fifteen years ago, and belongs to Mr. Teh- 
muras Dinshawji Anklesaria, of Bombay, but it has not 
been available for settling the texts translated in this 
volume. It is here called TK, and is described as still 
consisting of 227 folios, though seventy folios are missing 
at the beginning and about fourteen at the end. In its 
present state, therefore, it must begin very near the same 
place as K35, but it extends much further, so as even to 
supply nearly half the contents of the eleven folios missing 
from BK ; it does not, however, include the contents of the 
last three folios of BK. According to a colophon appended 
in this manuscript to the ' Sayings of Za</~sparam, son of 
Yudan-Yim, about the formation of men out of body, life, 
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and soul' (see Zs. XI, 10, note), some copy of these 'sayings' 
was written by Gdpatshah Rustom Bandar Malka-man/an 
in the land of Kirman. This Gdpatshah was evidently a 
brother of Vahrdm, the grandfather of the Marzapan who 
wrote the colophon found in BK and supposed to have 
been copied from K35 (see pp. xv, xvi). If, therefore, this 
colophon in TK has not been copied from some older 
MS., it would indicate that TK is two generations older 
than K35. 

A recent copy of TK exists in the library of the high- 
priest of the Parsis in Bombay, to whom I am indebted for 
the information that its text does not differ from that of 
K35, at the two points (Dd. XCIII, 17 and Ep. Ill, 11) 
where some omission of text may be suspected. 

The manuscripts of the second class appear to be all 
descended from an old, undated codex brought to Bombay 
from Persia about sixty-five years ago 1 , and recently in 
the library of Mr. Dhanjibhai Framji Patel of Bombay. 
From what is stated, concerning the contents of this codex, 
it appears to commence with about three-fourths of the 
miscellaneous religious writings, found at the beginning of 
BK ; and these are followed by the altered text of the 
Darfistan-t Dlnik, as appears from the copies described 
below, but how the codex concludes is not stated. It may, 
however, be supposed that it contains as much of the third 
series of writings as is found in the manuscript J, a copy of 
this codex which ends in Ep. II, vi, a. 

This manuscript J belongs to the library of Dastur 
Jamaspji Minochiharji in Bombay; it commenced originally 
at the same point as the codex just described, and, so far 
as it has been examined, it contains the same altered text of 
the Darfistan-i Dinik. There is, therefore little doubt that 
it was originally copied from that codex, but a considerable 



1 There is some doubt about this period. Dastftr Peshotanji mentions thirty 
or forty years, but in the MS. J, which appears to have been copied chiefly from 
this codex in Bombay, the date noted by the copyist of the older part of that 
MS. is 'the day Rashn of the month Khurdad, a.t. 1188' (21st December 
1818, according to the calendar of the Indian Parsis), showing that the codex 
must have been at least sixty-four years in Bombay. 

[18] b 
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portion of the additional matter at the beginning of BK 
has been prefixed to it at a later date. The oldest portion 
of this copy, extending to Ep. I, vii, 4, bears a date corres- 
ponding to 21st December 1818; the date of a further 
portion, extending to Ep. II, vi, 2, corresponds to 12th 
February 1841 ; and a third portion copied from BK, at the 
beginning of the manuscript, is still more recent. 

Another copy of this codex, or of the Da</istan-t Dinik 
contained in it, exists in the library of the high-priest of 
the Parsis in Bombay ; and from this copy the text of the 
Da*r*istan-i Dinik contained in M 14 was transcribed. 

This latter manuscript consists of two volumes, written 
in 1865 and 1868, respectively; the first volume containing 
Chaps. I, 1 -XXXVII, 9, and the second volume Chaps. 
XXXVI, i-XCIV, 15 of the altered text of the D&flstan-! 
Dinik. 

Other copies of the DcL/istan-i Dinik, which have not 
been examined, are to be found in India, but, unless de- 
scended from other manuscripts than K35 and the above- 
mentioned codex recently belonging to Mr. Dhanjibhai 
Framji, they would be of no further use for settling the 
text. 

Of the manuscripts above described the following have 
been available for the translations in this volume:— K35 
for the whole of the Darfistan-1 Dinik and the Epistles; 
M14 for the whole of the DaaTistan-i Dinik alone; BK for 
Dd. I, i-VI, 3 1 , X, 2-XIV, 3 2 , LXXXVIII, 9-XCIV, 15, 
the whole of the Epistles, the legend about the soul of Kere- 
sasp (see pp. 373-381), and the extracts from the Pahlavi 
Rivayat in these codices relating to Khvetuk-das (see pp. 
415-423); and J for Dd. I, i-XXXIX, 10 s ; LXXXVIII, 9- 
LXXXIX, 1 *, XCI, 7-XCIV, 15, Ep. I, i, i-II, ix, 7 5 , the 



1 The text of Chaps. VI, 3-X, 1 has been lost, and recently supplied from J. 

* No copy of the intermediate chapters obtained by the present translator, 
and several of the original folios have been lost. 

* No copy of the intermediate chapters taken by the present translator. 
« Chaps. LXXXIX, i-XCI, 7 omitted. 

' Ep. II, vi, 2-ix, 7 being copied from BK and wrongly inserted in Dd. 
XXXVII, 33 (see p. 89, note 5). 
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legend about Keresasp, and the extracts relating to 
Khvetuk-das. Other manuscripts, used for the remaining 
extracts translated in the Appendix, will be mentioned in 
§ 4 of this introduction. 

The existence of two versions of the text of the D<L/is- 
tan-t Dlnik would have been a source of much perplexity 
to the translator, had it not been soon apparent that the 
version represented by M14 was merely a revision of that 
in K35, attempted by some editor who had found much 
difficulty in understanding the involved phraseology of 
Manuj^ihar. There are, undoubtedly, some corrupt words 
and passages in K35, where the revised version may be 
followed with advantage, but nine-tenths of the alterations, 
introduced by the reviser, are wholly unnecessary, and in 
many cases they are quite inconsistent with the context. 

Under these circumstances it has been the duty of the 
translator to follow the text given in K35, wherever it is 
not wholly unintelligible after prolonged study, to note all 
deviations of the translation from that text (which are 
usually small), and merely to mention the variations of the 
revised text, so far as they are intelligible, in the notes. 

The writings of Manuj/feihar are certainly difficult to 
translate, not only from the involved and obscure style he 
affects, but also from the numerous compound epithets he 
uses, which are not easy either to understand with certainty, 
or to express clearly in English. The only other Pahlavi 
writings that approach them in difficulty are those of his 
brother, Za</-sparam, and those of the author of the third 
book of the Dinkan/, who seems to have also been a con- 
temporary writer. To a certain extent, therefore, an involved 
style of writing may have been a failing of the age in which 
he lived ; and his works, being of an epistolary and hor- 
tatory character, would naturally be more abstruse and 
idiomatic than simple narrative ; but much of the obscurity 
of his style must still be attributed to his own want of clear 
arrangement of thought and inadequate, though wordy, 
expression of ideas, the usual sources of all obscure and 
rambling writing. 

When to the difficulty of tracing the thread of an argument 

b2 
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through the involved obscurity of the text is added the 
perplexity occasioned by the ambiguity of many Pahlavi 
words, it can be readily understood that no translation is 
likely to be even approximately accurate, unless it be as 
literal as possible. The translator has to avoid enough 
pitfals, in the shape of false constructions and incorrect 
readings, without risking the innumerable sources of error 
offered by the alluring by-paths of free translation. If, 
therefore, the reader should sometimes meet with strange 
idioms, or uncouth phrases, he must attribute them to a 
straining after correctness of translation, however little that 
correctness may be really attained. 

For the purpose of more effectually keeping a curb upon 
the imagination of the translator, and indicating where he 
has been compelled to introduce his own ideas, all words 
not expressed or fully understood in the original text are 
italicised in the translation. Occasionally, also, the 
original word is appended to its translation, where either 
the reading or meaning adopted is unusual, or where a 
scholar might wish to know the particular Pahlavi word 
translated. 

Some endeavour has likewise been made to introduce 
greater -precision than has hitherto been attempted, in the 
transliteration of Pahlavi words and names, by taking 
advantage of the italic system, adopted for this series of 
Sacred Books of the East, not only for distinguishing 
variations of sound (as in the use of g, k, and s for the 
sounds of j, soft ch, and sh, respectively, in English), but 
also to indicate the use of particular Pahlavi letters, when 
there are more than one of nearly the same sound. Thus, 
d is used where its sound is represented by <y> t ; / and r 
where they are represented by ) n, v, u, or by \ Av. o ; 
v and z where they are represented by £ k ; and zd where 
those letters are represented by x> a. If, in addition to 
these particulars, the Pahlavi scholar will remember that 
the uncircumflexed vowels are not expressed in Pahlavi 
characters, and the vowel o is expressed, he will find no 
particular difficulty in restoring any of the transliterated 
words to their original character, by merely following the 
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ordinary rules of Pahlavi writing. Without some such 
mode 1 of distinguishing the different Pahlavi letters used 
for the same sound, it would be practically impossible to 
restore the transliteration of any word, new to the reader, 
to its original Pahlavi form. And even the system here 
adopted requires the addition of a and d to represent the 
vowel j* a, A when one of its turns is omitted in writing 
(as in & ap, dv, used for £Jj» ap, af ; ){$ adln used for 
rtj-u a din, &c), and of j or/ to represent 5 y when it has 
the sound of g or English j, in order to distinguish it from 

The general reader should, however, observe that these 
niceties of transliteration are merely matters of writing, as 
the exact pronunciation of Pahlavi cannot now be fully 
ascertained in all its details. There is every reason to 
suppose that the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi was never 
pronounced by the Persians as it was written (unless, indeed, 
in the earliest times); but to transliterate these Semitic 
words by their Persian equivalents, as the Persians certainly 
pronounced them, would produce a Pazand text, instead of 
a Pahlavi one. If, therefore, we really want the trans- 
literation to represent the Pahlavi text correctly, we must 
transliterate the Semitic words as they are written, without 
reference to the mode in which we suppose that the 
Persians used to read them. With regard to the Persian 
words, if we call to mind the fact that Pahlavi was the 
immediate parent of modern Persian, we shall naturally 
accept the modern Persian pronunciation (stripped of its 
Arabic corruptions) as a guide, so far as Pahlavi orthogra- 
phy permits, in preference to tracing the sounds of these 
words downwards from their remote ancestors in ancient 
Persian or the Avesta. But the pronunciation of words 
evidently derived directly from the Avesta, as is the case 
with many religious terms, must clearly depend upon the 

1 Dotted letters might be used, if available, instead of italics ; but they are 
liable to the objection that, independent of the usual blunders due to the 
ordinary fallibility of human eyesight, it has been found by the translator that 
a dot, which was invisible on the proofs, will sometimes appear under a wrong 
letter in the course of printing. 
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Avesta orthography, so far as the alteration in spelling 
permits. These are the general rules here adopted, but 
many uncertainties arise in their practical application, which 
have to be settled in a somewhat arbitrary manner. 

2. The DAdistan-i DJnik. 

The term D&flstan-i Dinik, ' religious opinions or de- 
cisions,' is a comparatively modern name applied to 
ninety-two questions, on religious subjects, put to the high- 
priest Manuj^ihar, and his answers to the same. These 
questions appear to have been sent in an epistle from 
Mitrd-khurshe*/,. son of Aturo-mahan, and other Masrfa- 
worshippers (Dd. heading and I, 2), and were received by 
Manuj^ihar, who was the leader of the religion (Dd. I, 10, 
note), in the month of July or August (Dd. I, 17); but it 
was not till September or October, after he had returned 
to Shiran from a tour in the provinces, that he found time 
to begin his reply which, when completed, was sent by 
a courier (Dd. I, 26) to his correspondents, but at what 
date is not recorded. 

Regarding the residence of these correspondents, and the 
year in which these transactions took place, we have no 
positive information. The correspondents seem to have 
thanked Manuj£ihar for sending them one of his disciples 
(Dd. I, 3, 4) to act probably as their high-priest ; and, from 
the mode in which the land of Pars is mentioned in Dd. 
LXVI, 28, LXXXIX, 1, it seems likely that they were not 
inhabitants of that province ; but this conclusion is hardly 
confirmed, though not altogether contradicted, by the fur- 
ther allusions to Pars in Dd. LXVI, 3, 15, 21, LXXXVIII, 1. 
With regard to the date of this correspondence we may 
conclude, from the less authoritative tone assumed by 
Manuj£ihar in his reply (Dd. I, 5-7, 11), as compared with 
that adopted in his epistles (Ep. Ill, 17-19), that he was 
a younger man when he composed the Da^stan-1 Dinik 
than when he wrote his epistles ; we may, therefore, pro- 
bably assume that the Darfistan-i Dtnik was written several 
years before a.d. 881. 
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Although the subjects discussed in the Darfistan-t Dinik 
cover a wide range of religious doctrines, legends, and 
duties, they cannot be expected to give a complete view of 
the Masrafa-worshipping religion, as they are merely those 
matters on which Mitrd-khursh&f and his friends enter- 
tained doubts, or wished for further information. It is also 
somewhat doubtful whether the whole of the questions have 
been preserved, on account of the abrupt transition from 
the last reply, at the end of Dd. XCIII, to the peroration 
in Dd. XCIV, and also from the fact that a chapter is 
alluded to, in Dd. XVII, 20, XVIII, a, which is no longer 
extant in the text. 

The questions, although very miscellaneous in their 
character, are arranged, to some extent, according to the 
subjects they refer to, which are taken in the following 
order : — The righteous and their characteristics ; the tem- 
poral distress of the good ; why mankind was created ; 
good works and their effects ; the account of sin and good 
works to be rendered ; the exposure of corpses and reasons 
for it ; the paths, destinations, and fate of departed souls, 
with the ceremonies to be performed after a death; the 
contributors to the renovation of the universe ; the contest 
between the good and evil spirits from the creation till the 
resurrection ; works of supererogation ; the sacred shirt and 
thread-girdle ; apostasy and its prevention ; the use of fire 
at ceremonies, and other details ; duties, payment, and 
position of priests; details regarding ceremonies; lawful 
and unlawful trading in corn, wine, and cattle, with a 
definition of drunkenness ; adoption, guardianship, and 
inheritance ; rights of foreigners and infidels ; the origin of 
mankind and next-of-kin marriage; the cost of religious 
rites ; the causes of the rainbow, phases of the moon, 
eclipses, and river-beds; things acquired through destiny 
and exertion ; the sins of unnatural intercourse and adultery ; 
imperfect prayer before drinking ; ceremonies and payments 
for them ; the seven immortal rulers before Zaratujt ; the 
sky, the source of pure water, and the cause of rain and 
storms. 

In his replies to these questions Minu^ihar displays 
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much intelligence and wisdom, the morality he teaches is 
of a high standard for the age in which he lived, and, while 
anxious to uphold the power and privileges of the priest- 
hood, he is widely tolerant of all deficiencies in the conduct 
of the laity that do not arise from wilful persistence in sin. 
The reader will search in vain for any confirmation of the 
foreign notion that Masrdfo-worship is decidedly more dual- 
istic than Christianity is usually shown to be by orthodox 
writers, or for any allusion to the descent of the good and 
evil spirits from a personification of ' boundless time,' as 
asserted by strangers to the faith. No attempt is made 
to account for the origin of either spirit, but the temporary 
character of the power of the evil one, and of the punish- 
ment in hell, is distinctly asserted. 

Although Manuj£ihar does not mention, in his writings, 
any of the lost Nasks or sacred books of the Mas*/a-wor- 
shippers, except the Husparum (Dd. LXI, 3) and the 
Saka^um (Ep. I, viii, 1, 6, 7), he certainly had access to 
many Pahlavi books which are now no longer extant ; hence 
he is able to give us more information than we find else- 
where regarding some of the legendary personages mentioned 
in Dd. II, 10, XXXVI, 4, 5, XLVIII, 33, XC, 3 ; he hints 
that the second month of the year (April-May) was called 
Zaremaya in the Avesta (Dd. XXXI, 14); and he mentions 
two places, instead of one, intermediate between heaven 
and hell, one for the souls of those not quite good enough 
for heaven, and one for those not quite bad enough for hell 
(Dd. XXIV, 6, xxxm, 2). 

The present translation of this work is not the first that 
has been attempted. Shortly before the late Professor Haug 
left India he delivered a lecture on the Parsi religion to a 
large assemblage of Parsis in Bombay, at their request, and 
at his desire the sum of 900 rupls, out of the net proceeds of 
the entrance-tickets sold, was offered as a prize for an edition 
of the Pahlavi text of the DaWistan-1 Dinik with a Gu^arati 
translation and glossary. Some years afterwards this prize 
was awarded to Mr. Shehriarji Dadabhoy and Mr. Teh- 
muras Dinshawji Anklesaria, for their joint Gqgarati trans- 
lation of the work, which still, however, remains unpublished 
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for want of funds, and has, therefore, been inaccessible to 
the present translator. 

3. The Epistles of MAnusxIhar. 

It has been already stated (see pp. xiii, xiv) that 2,%i- 
sparam, a younger brother of Manuj£thar, after having been 
at Sarakhs, in the extreme north-east of Khurasan, where 
he seems to have associated with the heretical Tughazghuz, 
was appointed high-priest of Sirkan, south or south-west of 
Kirman 1 . Shortly after his arrival there he issued a decree, 
regarding the ceremonies of purification and other matters, 
which was so unpalatable to the Ma&/a-worshippers of that 
place that they wrote an epistle to Manuj/felhar, complaining 
of the conduct of his brother (Ep. I, i, a, ii, 1). 

In reply to this complaint, which was sent by a special 
courier (Ep. I, i, a), and after going to Shiran and holding 
a general assembly of the priests and elders (Ep. II, i, 11), 
Man&sv£ihar wrote his first epistle, completed on the 15th 
March 881 (Ep. I, xi, ia), in which he condemned the 
practices decreed by Zarf-sparam, to whom he sent a 
confidential agent, named Yaz^an-panak (Ep. I, xi, 1, a, 6, 
10, II, vii, a), with a copy of this epistle and a further one 
to himself, which has not been preserved, for the purpose 
of inducing his brother to withdraw his decree and conform 
to the usual customs. 

It would appear that Yas*/£n-panak was not very suc- 
cessful in his mission, as we find Manuj/Hhar writing a 
general epistle (Ep. Ill) to all the Maarda-worshippers in 
Iran, in the following June or July (Ep. Ill, 31), denouncing 
as heretical the mode of purification decreed by Zkd- 
sparam, and ordering an immediate return to former 
customs. At the same time (Ep. II, vii, a, viii, 1) he wrote 
a second epistle (Ep. II) to his brother, as he had already 

1 The city of Kirman was itself called Strain, or Strgan, in the middle ages, 
and is evidently mentioned by that name in Ouseley's Oriental Geography, 
pp. 139, 143, though the Strgan of pp. 138, 141 of the same work was clearly 
farther south. Which of these two towns was the Sirkan of these epistles, may, 
therefore, be doubtful. 
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promised in Ep. I, xi, 2, and, after referring to an epistle 
(now lost) which he had received from Z&/-sparam in the 
previous November or December, he proceeded to enforce 
his views by a judicious intermingling of argument, 
entreaty, and threats. He also contemplated making 
preparations (Ep. I, xi, 4, II, vii, 3) for travelling himself 
to Strkan, notwithstanding his age (Ep. II, ix, 1), to 
arrange the matters in dispute upon a satisfactory basis. 
Whether he actually undertook this journey is unknown, 
but that his brother must have finally submitted to his 
authority appears from Zaaf-sparam retaining his position 
in the south, as has been already noticed (p. xiv). 

The matter in dispute between Za</-sparam and the 
orthodox Masv/a-worshippers may seem a trivial one to 
people of other religions, but, inasmuch as the ceremonial 
uncleanness of a person insufficiently purified after contact 
with the dead would contaminate every one he associated 
with, the sufficiency of the mode of purification was quite 
as important to the community, both priests and laity, as 
avoidance of breach of caste-rules is to the Hindu, or 
refraining from sacrifices to heathen gods was to the Jew, 
the early Christian, or the Muhammadan. And much 
more important than any disputes about sacraments, 
infallibility, apostolic succession, ritual, or observance of 
the Sabbath can possibly be to any modern Romanist or 
Protestant. 

In his mode of dealing with this matter Manuj£ihar 
displays at once the moderation and tact of a statesman 
accustomed to responsibility, the learning and zeal of a 
well-informed priest, and the kindly affection of a brother. 
That he was not without rivals and enemies appears from 
his casual allusions to Zaratujt, the club-footed, and AturS- 
parf in Ep. II, i, 13, v, 14, ix, 1 1 ; but in all such allusions, as 
well as in his denunciation of heretical opinions, he refrains 
from coarse invective, and avoids the use of exaggerated 
language, such as too often disfigures and weakens the 
arguments in polemical discussions. 

Indirectly these epistles throw some light upon the con- 
dition of the Mas*/a-worshippers after more than two 
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centuries of ceaseless struggle with the ever-advancing 
flood of Muhammadanism which was destined to submerge 
them. Shiran, Slrkan, Kirman, Rat, and Sarakhs are still 
mentioned as head -quarters of the old faith ; and we are 
told of assemblies at Shiran and among the Tughazghuz, 
the former of which appears to have had the chief control 
of religious matters in Pars, Kirman, and the south, acting 
as a council to the high-priest of Pars and Kirman, who was 
recognised as the leader of the religion (Dd. XLV, 5). We 
also learn, from Ep. I, iii, 11, II, v, 14, that the leaders of 
the Mas*/a-worshippers, if not their high-priests, were still 
in the habit of maintaining troops ; and, from Ep. II, i, 9, 
that when a high-priest became very old his worldly duties 
were performed by four of the most learned priests, forming 
a committee, which had full authority to deliberate and act 
for him in all worldly matters. Manuj£ihar even speaks of 
emigrating by sea to China, or by land to Asia Minor 
(Ep. II, viii, 5), in order to escape from the annoyances of 
his position. 

But the statements which are most important to the 
Pahlavi scholar, in these epistles, are the date attached to 
the third epistle, corresponding to A.D. 881, and the men- 
tion of Nishahpuhar in Ep. I, iv, 15, 17 as the supreme 
officiating priest and councillor of king Khusrd Ndshirvan 
(a.d. 53 i_ 579)» engaged apparently in writing commen- 
taries on the Avesta. The date of these epistles not only 
limits that of the Darfistan-1 Dinik to the latter half of the 
ninth century, but also fixes those of the larger recension of 
the Bundahu and of the latest revision of the Dinkarrf 
within the same period, because it is stated in Bd. XXXIII, 
10, 11 that the writer of that chapter was a contemporary 
of Za*/-sparam, son of Yudan-Yim, and At&r-p&d, son of 
Hemi</, the former of whom was evidently the brother of 
Manru^ihar, and the latter is mentioned in Dinkar</ III, 
ccccxiii as the latest editor of that work. The actual com- 
piler of a great part of the Dinkar*/ (especially of the fourth 
and fifth books) was, however, the somewhat earlier writer 
Atur-fr6bag, son of Farukhuzarf (Dd. LXXXVIII, 8, Ep. I, 
iii, 9). The name of Nishahpuhar is also mentioned as that 
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of a commentator in the Pahlavi Vendidarf and Nirangistan, 
which works must, therefore, have been revised since the 
middle of the sixth century. And as we are informed in 
the book of Arc/a-Viraf (1, 35) that ' there are some who call 
him by the name of NikhshahpQr,' we ought probably to 
refer that book to the same age. These epistles, therefore, 
enable us, for the first time, to fix the probable dates of the 
latest extensive revisions of six of the most important Pah- 
lavi works that are still extant ; and from the relationship 
of these to others we can readily arrive at safer conclusions, 
regarding the age of Pahlavi literature in general, than have 
been hitherto possible. 



4. The Appendix. 

For the sake of elucidating certain matters, mentioned in 
the writings of Manu-svfcihar, further information than could 
be given in the foot-notes has been added in the shape of 
an appendix. 

To a brief summary of the Avesta legends, relating to 
the ancient hero Keresasp, has been added a translation of 
a Pahlavi legend regarding the fate of his soul, in which 
several of his more famous exploits are detailed. This 
legend is found in the Pahlavi Rivayat preceding the 
Darfistan-1 Dinik in the manuscripts BK and J, and is 
evidently derived from the fourteenth fargar^ of the Surfkar 
Nask, whose contents, as described in the ninth book of 
the Dinkan/, are also given. It is likewise found in the 
later Persian Rivayats, with several modifications which 
are duly noticed. 

The Nirang-i Kusti, or ceremony of tying the sacred 
thread-girdle, is also described in detail, with a translation 
of the ritual accompanying it, partly from actual observa- 
tion, and partly from Gu^arati accounts of the rite. 

It having become necessary to ascertain with certainty 
whether the term ' next-of-kin marriage ' was a justifiable 
translation of khv6tuk-das, as used by Pahlavi writers, 
an extensive examination of all accessible passages, which 
throw any light upon the meaning of the word, has been 
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made. The result of this enquiry can be best understood 
from the details collected, but it may be stated in general 
terms that, though ' marriage among kinsfolk ' might fairly 
represent the varying meaning ofkhvetuk-das in dif- 
ferent ages, its usual signification in Pahlavi literature is 
more accurately indicated by ' next-of-kin marriage.' 

Some apology is perhaps due to the Parsi community for 
directing attention to a subject which they consider dis- 
agreeable. But, by the publication of a portion of the 
Dinkard, they have themselves placed the most important 
passage, bearing on the subject, within the reach of every 
European Orientalist ; thus rendering it easy for any pre- 
judiced translator to represent the practice of such mar- 
riages as having been general, instead of their being so 
distasteful to the laity as to require a constant exertion of 
all the influence that the priesthood possessed, in order to 
recommend them, even in the darkest ages of the faith. 
To avoid such one-sided views of the matter, as well as to 
hinder them in others, has been the special aim of the 
present translator in trying to ascertain the exact meaning 
of the obscure texts he had to deal with. 

The translations from the Pahlavi Vendida^/, regarding 
the Bareshnum ceremony and the purifications requisite 
after finding a corpse in the wilderness, will be found neces- 
sary for explaining many allusions and assertions in the 
Epistles of Manuj£ihar. 

The text followed in all passages translated from the 
Dlnkarrf is that contained in the manuscript now in the 
library of Dastur Sohrabji Rustamji, the high-priest of the 
Kadmi sect of Parsis in Bombay. It was written A. D. 1669, 
and was brought from Persia to Surat by Mulla Bahman in 
1 783. All other known copies of the Dinkan/are descended 
from this manuscript, except a codex, brought from Persia 
by the late Professor Westergaard in 1843, which contains 
one-fifth of the Dinkar*/ mostly written in 1574, and is now 
in the University Library at Kopenhagen. 

For translations from the Pahlavi VendidcU/ the text 
adopted, wherever available and not evidently defective, 
has been that of L4, a manuscript of the Vendidarf with 
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Pahlavi, Z. and P. IV, in the India Office Library in London. 
The date of this manuscript has been lost with its last 
folio, but its text is in the same handwriting as that of three 
others, in Kopenhagen and Bombay, which were written 
A. D. 1323-4. A considerable portion of the beginning of 
this manuscript has also been lost, and is replaced by 
modern folios of no particular value. 

In conclusion, the translator must take the opportunity 
of thankfully acknowledging the kindness and readiness 
with which Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana, the high- 
priest of the Parsis in Bombay, and Dastur Jamaspji Mino- 
chiharji Jamasp-Asa-na, of the same city, have always 
furnished him with any information he applied for, not 
only on those matters specially mentioned in the foot- 
notes, but also on many other occasions. 



E. W. WEST. 



Munich, 
September, 1883. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS VOLUME. 

Ace. for accusative case ; Af. Zarat. for Afringan-i Zaraturt ; anc. 
Pers. for ancient Persian ; App. for Appendix to this volume ; Ar. 
for Arabic ; A V. for the Book of Ar</a-V!raf, ed. Hoshangji and 
Haug; Av. for A vesta; B29 for Persian Rivayat MS. No. 29 of 
the University Library in Bombay ; Bd. and Byt. for Bundahu and 
Bahman Yart, as translated in vol. v of this series ; BK for an old 
imperfect copy of K35 written in Kirman, but now in Bombay ; 
Chald. for Qbaldee ; comp. for compare ; Dd. for Darfistan-f Dinfk, 
as translated in this volume ; Dk. for Dinkanf ; Ep. for Epistles of 
Manfljiiihar, as translated in this volume ; Farb. Okh. for Farhang-i 
Oim-khaduk, ed. Hoshangji and Haug ; Gen. for Genesis ; Haug*s 
Essays for Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion 
of the Parsis, by M. Haug, and edition ; Hn. for H&d&khi Nask, 
as published with AV. ; Huz. for HuzvarLt ; Introd. for Introduc- 
tion ; J. for Dd. MS. belonging to Dastur Jamaspji Minochiharji 
in Bombay; K35 for Dd. MS. No. 35 of the University Library in 
Kopenhagen; L4 for Vend. MS. No. 4 of the India Office Library 
in London; Lev. for Leviticus; M5, M7, Mio, M14 for MSS. 
Nos. 5, 7, 10, 14 of the Haug Collection in the State Library in 
Munich; Mkh. for Mainyd-i-khard, ed. West; n. for foot-note; 
nom. for nominative case ; p. for page ; Pahl. for Pahlavi ; Paz. for 
Pazand; Pers. for Persian; p. p. for past participle; Sir. for 
Sirozah, ed. Westergaard; Sis. for Shayast-la-shayast, as trans- 
lated in vol. v of this series; TD for Bd. MS. belonging to 
Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji in Bombay ; TK for Dd. MS. belonging 
to the same ; trans. D. for translated by Darmesteter, in vol. iv of 
this series ; Vend., Visp., and Yas. for Vendida*/, Vispara</, and 
Yasna, ed. Spiegel; Yt. for Yart, ed. Westergaard ; Z.D.M.G. for 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft ; Zs. for 
Selections of Z&f-sparam, as translated in vol. v of this series. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

i. For all divisions into chapters and sections the translator is 
responsible, as the manuscripts merely indicate the beginning of 
each question and reply. 

2. Italics are used for any English words which are not expressed, 
or fully understood, in the original text, but are added to complete 
the sense of the translation. 

3. Italics occurring in Oriental words, or names, represent 
certain peculiar Oriental letters (see the ' Transliteration of Oriental 
Alphabets ' at the end of this volume). The italic d, I, n, r, v may 
be pronounced as in English ; but g should be sounded like j, hv 
like wh, k like ch in ' church,' s like sh, and a like French j. 

4. In Pahlavi words the only vowels expressed in the original 
text are those circumflexed, initial a, and the letter o; italic d is 
written like t, r and / like n or the Avesta o, v and z like g, and zd 
like £ in the Pahlavi character (see the latter part of § 1 of the 
Introduction). 

5. In the translation, words in parentheses are merely explanatory 
of those which precede them. 

6. For the meaning of the abbreviations used in the notes, see 
the end of the Introduction. 

7. The manuscripts mentioned are : — 

BK, an old imperfect copy of K35 written in KirmSn, but now 
in Bombay. 

J (about 60 years old), belonging to Dastur Jimispji Minochi- 
harji in Bombay. 

K35 (probably written a. d. 1572), No. 35 in the University 
Library at Kopenhagen ; upon the text of which this translation 
is based. 

M5 (written a.d. 1723), a MS. of miscellaneous texts in Persian 
letters, No. 5 of the Haug Collection in the State Library at 
Munich. 

Mi 4 (a modern copy of a MS. in the library of the Parsi high- 
priest in Bombay), No. 1 4 in the same Collection. 

TD, a MS. of the Bundahir belonging to M6bad Tehmuras 
Dinshawji in Bombay. 
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Some chapters of the enquiries which Mitrd- 
khfirsh&£ son of Atur6-mahan 1 , and others of the 
good religion made of the glorified (anoshakS- 
ruban) Manu^lhar 2 , son of Yud4n-Yim, and the 
replies given by him in explanation. 

Chapter I. 

o. Through the name and power and assistance 
of the creator Atiharmazd and all good beings, 
all the heavenly and earthly angels, and every 
creature and creation that Auharmas*/ set going 
for his own angels and all pertaining to the celestial 
spheres. 

1 The name Atur-mahan occurs in a Pahlavi inscription, 
dated a.y. 378 (a. d. 1009), in one of the Kanheri caves, near 
Bombay (see Indian Antiquary, vol. ix, pp. 266, 267), and 
Adharmah is mentioned in Hoffmann's Auszttge aus syrischen 
Akten persischer Martyrer (Leipzig, 1880), p. 203 ; so that this 
name must have been commonly used by Parsis in former times, 
though unknown now. 

" He calls himself pontiff and director of the priests of Pars 
and Kirman in a.y. 250= a. d. 881, and was, therefore, the leader 
of the religion (see Chaps. XLV, 5, XCIV, 13, and Ep. Ill, 21). 
Besides these titles of p&jupaf, 'leader,' farmarfar, 'director,' and 
ra</, 'pontiff or executive high-priest,' he is also called a£rpat 
khurfai, 'priestly lordship,' in the heading to Ep. Ill, and has the 
general title aSrpat, ' priest,' in those of Ep. I and II. The reading 
of the name of his father, Yudan-Yim (Pers. (7uvan-(7am, 'the 
youthful GamshSd'), is merely a guess; the Parsis read either 
G6shna-^am or Gddan-dam; and, perhaps, Gushna-dam, 'breathing 
virility,' is a likely alternative reading. 

B 2 
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i. To those of the good religion, who are these 
enquirers owing to devout force of demeanour and 
strength of character, the type of wisdom and 
standard of ability — and of whom, moreover, the 
questions, seeking wisdom, contemplating good 
works, and investigating religion, are specified— the 
blessing and reply of Minu^Jhar, son of Yudan- 
Yim, are these: — 2. That is, forasmuch as with 
full affection, great dignity, and grandeur you have 
blessed me in this enquiring epistle 1 , so much as 
you have blessed, and just as you have blessed, with 
full measure and perfect profusion, may it happen 
fully likewise unto you, in the first place, and to your 
connections, separately for yourselves and depen- 
dents ; may it come upon you for a long period, and 
may it be connected with a happy end. 

3. As to that which you ordered to write about 
wishes for an interview and conversation with me, 
and the friendliness and regard for religion of your- 
selves and our former disciple 2 (lanmanak kadmdn) 
— who is a servant of the sacred beings (yasrdano) 3 
and a fellow-soldier in struggling with the fiend, 
alike persistent in reliance upon the good religion 
of Mazda.- worship — I am equally desirous of that 
one path of righteousness when its extension is to 
a place in the best existence 4 , and equally hopeful 

1 Regarding this epistle, nothing further is known that can be 
gathered from the text of this reply to it, which gives the substance 
of the questions it contained. 

* This disciple appears to have been previously sent by Manu- 
skihai to the community he is addressing, most probably to serve 
as their high-priest. 

3 The word is plural, like Elohim in the book of Genesis, but 
it means ' God ' in Pers an. 

4 Another name for Gar&raian, the highest heaven, or dwelling 
of Auharmas*/ (see Sis. VI, 3, 4). 
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of resurrection (&khezisnb) at the renovation of 
the best existence 1 . 4. As to the interview and 
important conversation of that disciple of ours 
(manak), and his going, and that also which he 
expounded of the religion — that of him who is 
intimate in interview and conversation with him who 
is wise and righteous the stunted 2 good works are 
then more developing 3 — and as to the degree of 
praise which you ordered to write concerning me, 
much greater than reason, and the important state- 
ments full of the observations of friendship as to 
kind regards, my course about these is also that 
which leads to gratitude. 

5. That which you ordered to write about the 
way of knowing and understanding not being for 
any one else but for your servant, was owing to your 
affection, and for the sake of kind regard; but on 
account of the importance of truth it is more 
expressly to be regarded as being proper to write 
also to other spiritual 4 men, as to the learning which 
is more fully studied by them. 6. For even with 
the perplexing struggle of the fiend, and the grievous 
devastation and collapse (nizdrlh) which have hap- 
pened to religious people, after all, through the 
persistence (khvaparih) of the sacred beings even 

1 That is, when this transitory world is purified and made 
permanent, so as to form a part of heaven, which is expected 
to take place at the resurrection. 

* Pahl. kazd, which may be compared with Pers. kaz, 'distorted,' 
or may be a miswriting of Pahl. kas, ' small.' 

8 The modern MSS., M14 and J, add 'and those which are 
great are more attainable.* 

* The word is matn6k (minavad), but the omission of one 
stroke would make it magdg, ' priestly,' which was probably the 
original reading. 
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now tJiere are pontiffs (raafano), priests, high-priests, 
judges, and also other religious leaders of those of 
the religion in various quarters. 7. Moreover, the 
other priests and spiritual 1 men here enumerated 
have well considered the commentary (zand) of the 
text (mansar) which is muttered, are acquainted 
with opinions explaining the religion, and are, in 
many places, the cause of preferring good works ; 
with whom also, on account of their understanding 
and knowing about such opinions, the sacred beings 
are pleased. 

8. The' desires expressed, and the good wishes 
as to what is mine and has happened to me, which 
you ordered to write, are likewise marks of friend- 
ship and kind regard, and owing to them a like 
measure of friendship and kind regard becomes 
your 2 own. 

9. As to that which you ordered to write in much 
friendship and commendation and profusely about 
me — as regards the administration of the realm 
(k£shvar dast6barlh), 0/ the unity without coun- 
terpart (dadfigarih),and the singleness co-extensive 
with any duality — if the writing of that, too, were 
owing to your friendship, even then it seemed to 
me disquieting, owing to this being so much praise. 
10. If in these times and countries there be an 
understanding of the time and a boasting about any 
one, if it be graceful as regards him who is a leader 
of the religion (din6 p£.yupal) of long-continued faith, 
I consider it not suitable for myself 3 . 11. Though 

1 See p. 5, note 4. ! All MSS. have ' thy.' 

3 Although he was himself the 'director of the profession of 
priests' of Pars (see Chap. XCIV, 13), an office which was then 
equivalent to that of 'leader of the religion' (see Chap. XLV, 5). 
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the praise of a leader (sardar), raised by agreeable 
voices 1 , is uttered about me, yet I am not pleased 
when they extol my greatness more than that of 
their own leader ; for my wish is for that praise 
which is due to my own rank and similar limits, and 
seems suitable to me ; and humility in oneself is as 
correct as grandeur among inferiors. 

12. That which is about the lengthy writing of 
questions, as to your worldly circumstances (stiha- 
nlha) and worldly affairs, has also shown this, that 
I should write a reply at a time in which I have 
leisure. 13. That is more important on account of 
your well-expressed questions and boldness about 
ambiguous answers, and your ardent desire for the 
setting aside of time ; for the setting aside, or not 
beginning, of a reply is implied. 14. But owing to 
the perplexing 2 struggle on account of the fiend 
there is little leisure for quick and searching thought, 
and owing to that which is undecided 3 there is little 
for indispensable (fr£svanlk6) work. 

15. As to a reply at a period of leisure time, the 
occurrence of the time appointed is manifested in 
everything, apart even from the kind regards of 
friendship, and the "collection of information whereby, 
owing to my little leisure, it is declared unto you. 
16. And I have, too, this confidence, that your 
questions are written with religious faith and desiring 
religious decision ; and in the reply the statement 
of reasons from revelation (din 6) is manifold, for 

1 This translation of miln6-advasik6-akhezak6 is somewhat 
doubtful. 

J Or ' prodigious.' 

8 That is, awaiting the high-priest's judicial and ecclesiastical 
decision. 
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guidance which is not destitute of wisdom and which 
is without risk from every kind of importunity '. 

17. And this same epistle 2 came in the month 
Tir 3 , at such season as, owing to entreaties for three 
years from the country-folk (desikan&), and the 
burden of troubles of the offspring (sarak6) of those 
of the good religion, the much importunity for 
arranging what was undecided among them — which, 
inasmuch as I had no power about investigating that 
trouble and suffering, was the more indispensable — 
the arrangements for the preservation and education 
of disciples 4 , and many private matters which had 
accumulated, I obtained no opportunity for properly 
looking over these same questions till the month 
Shatvalrd 6 , when I came to Shiras 6 and had at 
various times a little leisure. 

18. And I looked over these same questions; and 
when I saw the compact writing (ham-dadfakiha- 
yektibunijnih)it then seemed to me more impor- 
tant to make each chapter of the questions separate 
and more explanatory. 19. And I gave the ques- 
tions to a writer, in the same copy which you ordered 
to write, and instructed him to write the various 
chapters, every single question in one chapter ; and 
the several opinions, both due to my acquaintance 
with the religion and my remembrance in perfection, 

1 Or ' over-persuasion.' * See § 2. 

8 The fourth month of the Parsi year, which corresponded to 
July-August in the time of M&nuaNhar. 

* That is, candidates for the priesthood and young priests. 

8 The sixth month of the Parsi year, which then corresponded 
to September-October. 

• From this it would appear that the D&fistSn-t Dfntk was 
written at Shiraz which, being the principal city of P5rs, was 
probably the high-priest's usual residence. 
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both of the decisions (dastdbarlh) of the ancients 
and as regards wisdom, are the replies I intend to 
write below the questions. 

20. When there is nothing in such as you ask, 
concerning which I consider such otherwise, as I 
write, than what is like that which was once advisedly 
our different opinion from those high-priests of the 
ancients who were better and wiser, and have become 
our lord (ahvd), master (ra^6), and high-priest, I 
have written that 1 , even though the usual decision 
on the same subject is such as our high-priests, who 
are of our family, have maintained in particular. 
21. Afterwards, moreover, about the sayings of that 
high-priest whose custom is otherwise there is no 
difference of opinion expressed*; and if there be any 
one for whose opinion I have acquired perfect rever- 
ence, a priestly man acquainted with the religion, 
who understands and who manages intelligently, by 
holding in reverence the ancient treatises and truth, 
and the sayings of the high-priests, whatever of his 
is to the purpose, as regards the reply, this also is 
written as successful illustration. 

22. If owing to such cause it be not fully perceived, 
or regarding the decision it be not clear, it is chiefly 
not owing to the incompleteness of the decision of 
revelation in clearness of demonstration and correct- 
ness of meaning, but owing to our incomplete attain- 
ment to understanding the authoritative decrees 
(nik^^ak fraguftS) 3 of the religion. 23. From the 



1 That is, his own different opinion apparently, but the writer's 
sentences are often so involved as to confuse the reader. 

* Meaning, apparently, that he does not propose to mention the 
opinions of others unless he approves of them. 

1 The MSS. have fragutS, possibly Pers. f a r^ud, 'miracle.' 
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imperfection (av£hih) of that also which is asked 
of us the hasty thinking, notably therein, owing to 
the grievousness of the times, is even till now 
devoid of a distinct knowledge, interpreting the 
texts about the compassion of the good spirits, and 
regarding a clearer demonstration of the exposition 
of revelation which is thereby 1 more fully declared, 
as regards religious practice, from two sources, one 
is from the treatises which are an exposition of the 
rules and wisdom of the leader of the religion, and 
one — which is more descriptively expressed (ma^i- 
ganStar hankhetunt6) — is the writings (vutakQ) 
of various glorified ancients, those who were the 
great leaders of those of the primitive faith 2 . 
24. Owing to that 3 , as their writings (nipikan) 
about the demonstration of reasons, on account of 
depth and minute wording, are not well known, even 
to minute observers and penetrative (v£hramako) 
understandings, and through the little diffusion 
(ir&g S-paaftkhuih), likewise, of difficult words, 
there may be doubts among the less intelligent, so, 
about the purport of these same questions, if there 
be anything which is wanted by you more clear and 
more plain in meaning, or a nearer way to a true 
interpretation, not without clearness, of any decision 
of a learned leader of the religion, I will give 
a reply, whenever you ask and I am able, so far as 
my knowledge and want of power permit. 

25. When one has to observe the nature of the 
attributes (g6haran6) of the sacred beings the 

1 That is, revelation is declared by the exposition. 
* The true Ma2</a-worshipping religion in all ages, both before 
and after the time of Zarattat (see Sis. I, 3). 
s Want of knowledge referred to in § 23. 
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investigator's great advantage is the perfection, 
peace, equipment with righteousness, and fiend- 
destroying power of his own people ; and since you 
are made aware of the result of wishes and actions, 
and are directed by me, many new blessings also 
arise from you. 

26. That which is written to you yourselves and 
unto all, in the beginning and even the end, is com- 
pletely adapted to your own several wants ; may it 
have an exalted end, with one courier (a£-barl«?6) 
and continuously from beginning to end, and also 
perpetually ! 

27. A fair copy (bur,mnfkS pa£ln&) of the 
questions, as well as the replies, is this; so that, 
when there is nothing in it which owing to that 
cause 1 is different, I am of opinion as is here 
written. 



Chapter II. 

1. First you ask thus : Why is a righteous man 
created better than the stars and moon and sun 
and fire of Auharmaz^, and is called in revelation 
greater and better than the spiritual creation, and 
also than that which is worldly ? 

2. The reply is this, that the greatness and 
goodness of advance in wisdom and just judgment 
over the creatures arise from proficiency (hunar). 
3. Justice is the one good proficiency over the 
creatures, the means of wisdom are great, and 
praise bestowed is the most effectual performance 

1 Owing to the copying. The sentence is equivalent to the 
modern phrase, ' errors excepted.' 
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of what is desirable (karrmn-karih). 4. For all 
three are mutually connected together; since the 
manifestation of justice is through wisdom, and its 
advantage is the performance of what is desirable 
for the creator; wisdom is the performance of 
what is desirable for the requirements of the 
creator, and its weapon (z£n6) is justice ; and the 
desire of the creator, which is progress, is in 
wisdom with justice. 5. All three are great among 
the creatures, and their lodgment in the superior 
beings and righteous men is spiritual, in the spirit 
which is the pure guardian angel 1 , in the under- 
standing for encountering, averting, smiting, and 
prostrating (khvapak) the fiend, in the army of 
angels, and in the sovereignty of the far-seeing 
(dur-v£nako) 2 spirit, Auha/rnasrdf; and, materially, 
in the worldly equipment and mutual connection 
of body and life. 6. And their appliances are the 
wisdom and worldly efficacy of treatises on the 
wise adoption of good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds, and the relinquishment and discon- 
tinuance of evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
deeds. 7. And their acquirer is the worldly ruler 
who is providing for Adharmazd, and approving 
and stimulating the pure religion, a praiser of the 
good and pure creator, and a director of persistence 
in destruction of the fiend. 8. And in the pro- 

1 The fravihar or fravashi, which is the prototype or spiritual 
counterpart supposed to have been created in the beginning for 
each good creature and creation afterwards produced, whether 
material or immaterial, and whose duty is to represent the creature 
and watch over its interests in the spiritual world. 

s This word is badly written in K35, so that it has become 
z6rlnak in later MSS., which might perhaps mean 'strength- 
exerting.' 
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mulgation (rubiko-dahisnlh) of the good and 
religious liturgy (mansar), the coming of the good 
cause of the resurrection, and the production of 
the renovation of the universe' 1 are his cooperation 
and his own thanksgiving ; and over the creatures 
of this prior world he is a guardian, defender, and 
manager. 

9. And such rulers are great and pre-eminent; 
yet every man is not for that greatness, but it is 
mentioned as to superior beings and concerning 
righteous men, in whom it has arisen, and the best 
are the three who are the beginning, middle, and 
end of the creation. 10. One is the pure man, 
Gay6matt£ who was its first rational praiser; he 
in whose keeping was the whole creation of the 
sacred beings, from its beginning and immaturity 
unto the final completion of the worldly creatures, 
over which was the exercise of goodness of his 
well-destined progeny, such as Hoshang, Takh- 
m6rup, Yim, and Fr&jton 2 , such as the apostles 
of the religion, like Zaratust, Hush&for, and Hush£- 
dar-mah 3 , and the producers of the renovation of 
the universe, like S6shans 4 , R6shan6-^ashm, and 

1 Which is expected to take place about the time of the resur- 
rection (see Bd. XXX, 32). 

1 The first four rulers of the world (omitting the usurper 
Dahak) after Gay&manf (see Bd. XXXI, 1-3, 7). The five names 
of these primeval sovereigns are corruptions of the Avesta names, 
Gaya-maretan, Haoshyangha, Takhm6-urupa, Yima, and Thra£- 
taona. The third name is always written Takhmdrldo in Dd. 

8 Corruptions of Av. Zarathujtra, Ukhshyarf-ereta, and 
Ukhshyarf-nemangh. The last two are future apostles still 
expected by the Parsis to restore their religion to its original 
purity, in preparation for the resurrection (see Bd. XXXII, 2-10, 
Byt. Ill, 13, 43-48, 52, 53). 

4 Av. SaoshySs. The last of the future apostles, in whose 
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Khur-iashm \ u. The approver 2 of the enter- 
prises (rubak-dahi.miha) of cooperators, the 
purely-praising and just worshipper of the sacred 
beings through the strength of the spirit, the dis- 
abler of the worldly activity of the fiend as regards 
worldly bodies, and the one of pure religion — which 
is his charge (sp6r) 3 , the revelation of the place 
of the beneficent spirit and of the destruction of 
the depravity of the evil spirit 4 , the subjugation 
(khvapi-rno) of the fiend, the completion of the 
triumph of the creator, and the unlimited progress 
of the creatures — is the upholder of Mazda-worship. 
12. And likewise through the goodness of G£y6- 
man/, which is the begetting of Zaratust, he is also 
just; likewise through the goodness of Soshans, 
by which he is the progeny of Zaratust, he is also 
progressive in every good thought, good word, and 
good deed, more than the creatures which -are 
produced with a hope of the religion, and equally 
thankful. 1 3. And one is the producer of bodies 6 , 

time the universe is expected to be renovated and the resurrection 
to take place (see Bd. XXX, 4-27, XXXII, 8, Byt. Ill, 62). 

1 These two names, which mean 'bright-eyed' and 'sunny- 
eyed,' are the Av. Rao£as-£a6shman and Hvare-^aeshman 
of Fravardin Yt. 128 (see also Chap. XXXVI, 4). 

2 This is Zarat&r t (see § 1 2), the righteous apostle of the middle 
portion of the history of creation referred to in § 9. 

* Or ' which is wholly his.' 

* These two spirits are supposed to be the authors of all the 
good and evil, respectively, that exists in creation. They appear, 
originally, to have been both supposed to spring from Auharma*/, 
who speaks of ' the more beneficent of my two spirits ' in Yas. 
XIX, 21 ; but in later times, and throughout the Pahlavi literature, 
the beneficent spirit is identified with Auharmaza', and the origin 
of the evil spirit is left in obscurity. 

* The renovated bodies of the future existence which are pre- 
pared for mankind at the resurrection (see Bd. XXX, 4, 7, 25-27). 
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the renovator (frashagar) S6shans, who is the 
putter down, with complete subjugation from the 
world, of the glorification of fiends and demons, 
and of the contention with angels in apostasy and 
heterodoxy of various kinds and unatoned for; 
and the completer of the renovation through the 
full continuance of the glorification of the angels, 
and the perfect continuance of the pure religion. 

14. And through that excellent, unblemished, 
brotherly work * such a ruler may be seen above 
the sun with swift horses, the primeval luminaries, 
and all removal of darkness, the advance of illumi- 
nation which is the display (to^uno) of the days 
and nights of the world 2 . 1 5. Regarding the same 
completion of the renovation of the universe it is 
said in the revelation of the Ma^a-worshippers, 
that this great light is the vesture of the like 
righteous men. 



Chapter III. 



1 . The second is that which you ask thus : For 
what purpose is a righteous man created for the 
world, and in what manner is it necessary for him 
to exist in the world ? 

2. The reply is this, that the creator created / 
the creatures for progress, which is his wish ; and 

1 Mentioned in §§ 7, 8. 

* Mi 4 and J have 'such rulers' own praise is above the sun 
with swift horses, the primeval luminaries, and all good creatures ; 
for that, too, which may be seen when the light of the sun is 
owing to the removal of darkness, and the removal is the advance 
of illumination of the world, is the display of days and nights.' 
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it is necessary for us to promote whatever is his 
wish, so that we may obtain whatever is our wish. 
3. And, since that persistent creator is powerful, 
whatever is our wish, and so far as we remain 
very faithful, such is as it were deserving of his 
wish, which is for our obtainment of whatever is 
our wish 1 . 

4. The miracle of these creatures was fully 
achieved {kvtrido) not unequally, and the gain 
(guaftako) also from the achievement of the same 
miracle is manifest ; that is, achieving, and know- 
ing 2 that his achievement is with design {kirn) 
and his desire is goodness, when the designed 
achievement, which is his creature, and also the 
goodness, which is his wish, are certain, and like- 
wise, owing to the perfect ability which is due to 
the creator, the wish is achieved, it is manifest. 
5. And, afterwards, it is decided by wisdom that 
he has achieved it, and the creatures, as perfected 
for the complete progress which is his wish, lapse 
into evil ; and since when evil exists good becomes 
the subjugation of evil — for when evil is not com- 
plete, and after it is expressly said that his creatures 
are created for his own will, the progress due to 
subjugations of evil is on account of the good 
completed — it is similarly testified, in accordance 
with the will aforesaid, that it 3 is achieved. 

6. The creatures are for the performance of 
what is desirable for the creator, and the perform- 
ance of what is desirable for the creator is necessary 

1 Reading kamako instead of the damakd of the MSS., which 
was, no doubt, originally gamako. 
" M14 has 'knowing perfectly.' 
' The subjugation of evil apparently. 
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for two purposes, which are the practice of worship 
and contention. 7. As the worship is that of the 
persistent creator, who is a friend to his own 
creatures, and the contention is that with the fiend 
— the contender who is an enemy to the creation 
of the creator — that great worship is a pledge, most 
intimate to one's self, of the utmost contention 
also, and a pledge for the prosperity owing to the 
friend subjugating by a look which is a contender 
with the enemy, the great endeavour of the ac- 
quirers of reliance upon any mortals whatever 1 . 

8. For when the persistent one accomplished that 
most perfect and wholly miraculous creation of the 
lord, and his unwavering look — which was upon 
the coming on of the wandering evil spirit, the 
erratic, unobservant spirit — was unmingled with the 
sight of an eye 2 , he made a spirit of observant 
temperament, which was the necessary soul, the 
virtuous lord of the body moving into the world. 

9. And the animating life, the preserving guardian 
spirit, the acquiring intellect, the protecting under- 
standing, the deciding wisdom, the demeanour which 
is itself a physician, the impelling strength, the 
eye for what is seen, the ear for what is heard, 
the nose for what is smelt, the mouth for recog- 
nising flavour, the body for approaching the as- 
sembly (pidfram) of the righteous, the heart for 

1 Referring probably to the strong influence of a steady eye 
upon all living creatures. 

* This appears to be the meaning of agum6^ijn5-l va/ 
vlnaftSko df</ag; which phrase is followed by the conjunction 
' and,' so that the original text means that when the creator had 
done as in §§ 8, 9, he proceeded to act as in § 10. This conjunction, 
for the sake of clearness,' is here transferred to the beginning of 
§ 10. 

[.8] C 
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thinking, the tongue for speaking, the hand for 
working, the foot for walking, these which make 
life comfortable, these which are developments in 
creating, these which are to join the body, these 
which are to be considered perfected, are urged 
on by him continuously, and the means of in- 
dustry of the original body are arranged advisedly. 
10. And by proper regulation, and the recompense 
of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, 
he announced and adorned conspicuous, patient, 
and virtuous conduct; and that procurer of the 
indispensable did not forget to keep men in his 
own true service and proper bounds, the supreme 
sovereignty of the creator. 

1 1 . And man became a pure glorifier and pure 
praiser of that all-good friend, through the progress 
which is his wish. 12. Because pure friendship 
is owing to sure meditation on every virtue, and 
from its existence no harm whatever arose ; pure 
glorifying is owing to glorifying every goodness, 
and from its existence no vileness whatever arose ; 
and pure praising is owing to all prosperity, and 
from its existence no distress whatever arose. 
1 3. And pronouncing the benedictions he is stead- 
fast in the same pure friendship, just glorifying, 
and expressive praising, which are performed even 
as though Vohuman were kept lodging in the 
thoughts, Srdsh in the words, and Ard in the 
actions 1 . 14. That, moreover, which is owing to 
the lodgment of Vohuman in the thoughts is virtu- 

1 These three angels are personifications of the Avesta terms 
vohu-man6, 'good thought,' sraosha, 'listening, obedience,' and 
areta, 'righteous.' The coming of Vohuman ('the good spirit' of 
§ 17) and of Sr6sh is mentioned in the Gathas (Yas. XLIII, i6,cd). 
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ously rushing unto true propitiation from the heart, 
and keeping selfishness away from the desires ; 
the lodgment of Sr6sh in the words is owing to 
him who is intelligent being a true speaker, and 
him who is unintelligent being a listener to what 
is true and to the high-priests ; and the lodgment 
of Ard in the actions is declared to be owing to 
promoting that which is known as goodness, and 
abstaining from that which one does not know. 
15. And these three benefits 1 which have been 
recited are sent down (fardstako) in two ways 
that the ancients have mentioned, which are that 
deliberately taken and that they should deliber- 
ately leave 2 , whose means are wisdom and proper 
exertion. 

16. And his (man's) high-priest is he whose 
instigation is to keep him truly in accordance with 
the revelation (din 6) of the sacred beings, and is 
the origin of his pure meditation which is truly 
through goodness like Vohuman's. 17. As the 
religious of the ancients have religiously said, that 
of him who keeps the goodness of Vohuman lodg- 
ing in the thoughts the true way is then that of 
the good spirit. 18. The Masaa-worshipper under- 
stands the will of the creator in the true way, and 
grows and acquires by performing what is desirable 
for the creator, which obtains the benefit of the 
renovation. 

19. A more concise reply is this, that a righteous 
man is the creature by whom is accepted that 
occupation which is provided for him, and is fully 

1 The lodgments of the three angels. 

* Meaning, probably, the deliberate adoption of good conduct 
and relinquishment of evil (compare Chap. VII, 7). 

C 2 
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watchful in the world as to his not being deceived 
by the rapacious fiend. 20. And as a determiner, 
by wisdom, of the will of the creator — one who is 
himself a propitiator and understander, and a pro- 
moter of the understanding of goodness — and of 
whatever pertains to him (the creator), he is a giver 
of heed thereto ; and it is necessary for him to be 
thus, so that such greatness and goodness may also 
be his more securely in the spiritual existence. 



Chapter IV. 

1. The third question is that you ask thus : For 
what reason does this greatness 1 of a righteous 
man exist ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is for the performance 
of what is desirable for the creator by the Mazdfa- 
worshipper; because he strives unhesitatingly that 
the way for the performance of what is desirable 
for the creator may be the propitiation 2 which is 
his desire, and that desired propitiation 2 becomes 
perfect through sound wisdom. 3. The wisdom by 
which he understands about the desire of the 
heavenly angels is not appointed (vakht), but is 
the true, pure religion which is knowledge of 3 the 
spirits, the science of sciences, the teacher of tjie 

1 Referring to Chap. II, 1, and not to Chap. Ill, 20; otherwise 
it might be supposed that the questions were contrived to suit 
the replies. 

* Or, perhaps, ' understanding.' 

' K35 has 'obedience to' by inserting a medial stroke in 
dani-rno, which converts it into finvbnS, but is probably a 
mistake. 
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teaching of the angels, and the source of all 
knowledge. 

4. And the progress, too, of the pure religion 
of the Masda-worshippers is through the righteous 
man, as is shown of him in revelation thus : ' I 
created, O Zaraturt the Spitaman! the righteous 
man who is very active 1 , and I will guard his 
hands from evil deeds ; I will also have him con- 
veyed unto those who are afterwards righteous 
and more actively wise 2 . 5. And at the same 
time the religion of me who created him is his 
desire, and it is the obtainment of a ruler which 
is to be changed by the well-organised renovation 
of the universe V 

6. As through wisdom is created the world of 
righteousness, through wisdom is subjugated every 
evil, and through wisdom is perfected every good ; 
and the best wisdom is the pure religion whose 
progress is that achieved by the upholders of 
religion, the greatness of the best men of the 
righteous, in whose destiny it is, such as that 
which was shown about Gkytmaxd, Zaratfot, and 
S6shans *. 



1 Mi 4 and J here insert ' I will guard his mind from evil 
thoughts, his tongue from evil-speaking.' 

1 In the future existence. 

* Mi 4 and J have 'and it is the obtainment of a ruler who is 
a wise upholder of religion, from time to time, even unto the 
change of the last existences by the well-organised renovation 
of the universe' But the additional words appear to have been 
suggested by the word 'ruler' being taken literally, whereas it 
seems to have been figuratively applied to the religion which is 
to rule the righteous till the future existence. 

4 In Chap. II, 9-13. 
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Chapter V. 

i. The fourth question is that which you ask 
thus : Of this destruction (za.da.rn) and terror which 
ever happen to us from the retribution ' of the 
period, and are a cause of the other evils and 
defects of the good religion, what kind of opinion 
exists ? And is there a good opinion of us among 
the spirits, or not? 

2. The reply is this, that it is said in the revela- 
tion of the Masda-worshippers that the impediments 
(ras-bandlh), through which there is vexation in 
righteousness, are because its doctrine is this, that, 
regarding the difficulty, anxiety, and discomfort 
which occur through good works set going, it is 
not desirable to account them as much difficulty, 
trouble, and discomfort. 3. Whereas it is not 
desirable to account them as anxiety and difficulty, 
it is then declared by it 2 thereof, that, as its 
recompense, so much comfort and pleasure will 
come to the soul, as that no one is to think of that 
difficulty and discomfort which came upon him 
through so many such good works, because he is 
steadfast to maintain the good religion, and utters 
thanksgivings (va staye^S). 4. And as regards 
the discomfort 3 , which the same good religion of 
ours has had, it comes on from the opponents of 
the religion. 

1 Reading parfajan, but by a slight alteration M14 and J have 
pa</akhshahan, 'monarchs,' which is equally suitable. 

! By revelation. 

* M14 and J have ' and he remains thereby certain that his good 
works are in the statement (marfigano) of good works, and as 
regards all that terror, anxiety (v ay a do), and discomfort,' &c. 
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5. Through the coming of religion we have full 
enjoyment (bara gukar£m), and owing to religion, 
unlike bondsmen (abur^5ganvar), we do not 
become changeable among the angels ; our spiritual 
life (ahvdth) of praise then arrives in readiness, 
and owing to the angels there are joyous salutation, 
spiritual life, and glory for the soul. 



Chapter VI. 



1. The fifth question is that you ask thus : Why 
does evil always happen more to the good than to 
the bad ? 

2. The reply is this, that not at every time 
and every place, and not to all the good; does evil 
happen more — for the spiritual welfare of the good 
is certainly more — but in the world it is very much 
more manifest 1 . 3. And the reasons for it are many; 
one which is conclusive is even this, that the modes 

1 Mi 4 and J have 'but the worldly evil and bondage are in- 
calculably more manifest about the good, much more in the 
season (zSm&nih) of Sr&sh.' The ' season of Sr6sh ' may per- 
haps mean the night-time, or the three nights after death, 
when the protection of the angel Sr6sh is most wanted; but 
Dastur Peshotanji Behramji, the high-priest of the Parsis in 
Bombay, prefers reading zim&nash (with a double pronominal 
suffix), and has favoured me with the following free translation 
of the whole passage: — 'At every time and every place much 
evil does not happen to all the good ; for the good, after having 
been separated from this world, receive (as a reward for their 
suffering evil) much goodness in the next world, which goodness 
is (regarded as) of a very high degree in religious doctrines 
(srfish).' Perhaps, after all, Srdsh is a miswriting of sarya, 
'bad, evil.' 
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and causes of its occurrence are more ; for the 
occurrence of evil is more particularly appointed 
(vakhto) by two modes, one by the demons, the 
appointers of evil, and one by the vile, the doers 
of evil ; even to the vileness of creation and the 
vile they cause vexation. 4. Moreover, incalculable 
is the evil which happens to the vile from the 
demons, and that to the good from the demons 
and also from the vile, and the mode of its occur- 
rence is in the same way without a demon. 

5. This, too, is more particularly such as the 
ancients have said, that the labour and trouble of 
the good are much more in the world, and their 
reward and recompense are more certain in the 
spiritual existence; and the comfort and pleasure 
of the vile are more in the world, and their pain 
and punishment in the spiritual existence are more 
severe. 6. And this, too, is the case, that the good, 
through fear of the pain and punishment of hell, 
should forsake the comfort and ease in the world, 
and should not think, speak, or do anything im- 
proper whatever. 7. And through hope for the 
comfort and pleasure in heaven they should accept 
willingly, for the neck 1 , much trouble and fear in 
the practice of virtue in thought, word, and deed. 

8. The vile, through provision with temporary 
enjoyment 2 — even that enjoyment of improprieties 
for which eventually there is hell — then enjoy them- 



1 The word can be read either garSvan, 'collar,' or gardun, 
' neck,' and is the usual Paz. of the Huz. hvarman (Chald. **"£?), 
'the neck,' though 'neck' is often expressed by gart/un. The 
meaning is that the yoke of trouble and fear should be accepted. 

1 M14 and J have 'through provision with the enjoyment of 
improprieties which is temporarily theirs.' 
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selves therein temporarily, and lustfully on account 
of selfishness ; those various actions also, through 
which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themselves with. 

9. And in this way, in the world, the comfort 
and pleasure of the vile are more, and the anxiety, 
vexation, despondency, and distress of the good 
have become more; the reason is revealed by 
the stars 1 . 



Chapter VII. 

1. The sixth question is that which you ask thus: 
Why are we men produced for the world, and what 
is it necessary for us to do therein ? 

2. The reply is this, that even in the reply to an 
accompanying question 2 it is written that the crea- 
tures are achieved for 3 justice and the performance 
of what is desirable for the creator ; and to prepare 
thoroughly well that which is unlimited and the 
virtuous progress of the creatures, whose distress 
is like fear, there is the unparalleled (abra^arvatd) 
renovation of the universe. 

3. And that preparation arises from the complete 
predominance of the creator and the non-predomi- 
nance of the fiend, as is said of it in revelation 
thus : ' In that time I become completely predomi- 
nant, I who am Adharmazd ; in nothing whatever 

1 That is, it is dependent upon destiny. 

3 See Chap. III. 

* Reading pavan instead of barS, two words which are often 
confounded by the copyists of MSS. because their Persian equiva- 
lents are nearly identical. 
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is the evil spirit predominant' 4. And also about 
the good procedure of the creature-creation // is 
recounted thus : ' Happy am I when the creatures 
are so created by me, and according to any wish 
whatever of mine they give the sovereignty to me, 
and also come to the sovereignty when I have 
created it for the performance of what is desirable 
for the expression of what sovereignty is.' 

5. And it is necessary for us to become so in the 
world as that the supreme sovereignty of the creator 
may be kept more friendly to us, its own true ser- 
vants. 6. The way to that true service is known 
through wisdom, is believed (vaz>ari-ait6) through 
truth, and is utilized through goodness ; and the 
path of excellence more particularly leads to it. 
7. And to set the good spirit rightly in the place 
of thought it is deliberately taken and they should 
deliberately leave it 1 , as it is said in revelation that 
Auharmas*/ spoke out to Zaratfot thus : ' Thou 
shouldst assist Vohuman with thy pure spiritual 
faculties (ahv6), so that they may make him fully 
welcome; for when thou assistest Vohuman with 
thy pure spiritual faculties, so that they make him 
fully welcome, thou shalt thus fully understand the 
two ways, that which is good conduct, and that also 
which is bad conduct.' 



Chapter VIII. 

1. The seventh question is that you ask thus: 
When a man is passing away, and after the occur- 
rence of his passing away, how does the good work 

1 Compare Chap. Ill, 1 5. The ' good spirit ' is Vohfiman. 
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then go to him and assist him, which any others 
may do for him who has gone out from the world, 
on the third night in the dawn 1 , at which he goes 
out to the balance 2 ? And is Us greatness such as 
though it be done by his own hand, or otherwise ? 

2. The reply is this: — When any others do a 
good work for him who has passed away, after the 
passing away, and if he who has passed away did 
not order that good work in his lifetime, and did 
not bequeath it, nor was its originator, and it was 
not even his by design (daafo), then it does not go 
and does not reach him out at the balance. 3. Even 
at the time for being proceeded with, when that 
good work does not assist it is not appropriated, 
for that which is appropriated as the design of some 
one is appropriated by acceptance from some one ; 
when it is not his by design it is then not accepted 
as his. 

4. If he who has passed away did not order that 
good work, and did not even bequeath it, but was 
consenting to it by design, that which shall be done 
in his lifetime then reaches out in the three nights 
(satuih) for the aggrandizement of his position; but. 
that which shall be done after his passing away is 
not in the account of the three nights and the 
balance, but reaches out, at the time the good work 
is proceeded with, for the enjoyment of the soul. 

5. And if he who has passed away ordered that 

1 The soul of a dead person is supposed to hover about the 
corpse for three nights, and not to depart for the other world 
till the dawn after the third night ; that is, at dawn of the fourth 
day, including the day of death (see Chap. XX, 2, 3, Sis. XVII, 
2-6). 

8 Where the soul's good works are balanced against its sins, 
to determine its fate till the resurrection. 
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good work in his own lifetime, or bequeathed it, or 
was the originator and cause of the soul's employ- 
ment, although it is proceeded with after his passing 
away, it then reaches out to him for the happiness 
of his soul, since the origin of the thanksgiving 
(si pas) 1 , and the orderer and ownership of the good 
work are certain. 

6. Any good work whatever which is proceeded 
with is clearly a like good work as regards those 
who account for it as with him who is the doer of 
it ; also in the account of his soul the good work is 
as much with him who did it, but the soul of him 
by whom the good work is done by his own hand, 
is handsomer and stronger than of him by whom it 
is ordered. 7. And its similitude is such as when 
a man's handsome and seemly suit of clothes is his 
own, and he wears it on his body and is handsomer, 
more splendid, and more seemly than another man 
who wears a suit of clothes, in like manner, which is 
his own by theft. 



Chapter IX. 

1. The eighth question is that which you ask 
thus : Of him who, out of his own wealth, himself 
directed others thus : ' Let them act advantageously 
(khan^inako) for my soul,' is it so that what others 
may do for him out of that wealth and that done by 
his own toil are very different, one from the other, 
or not ? 

1 The good works mentioned in this chapter would chiefly 
consist of prayers and ceremonies for which priests have to be 
remunerated, and gifts to holy men and the poor; such actions 
as are most highly appreciated by priests. 
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2. The reply is this, that they are very different, 
one from the other ; for that which he orders out of 
his own wealth is more effectual than that which 
others may do for him without order. 3. And 
among the kinds of good work, that is more effec- 
tual which one practises himself and with his own 
toil ; then that which one sets going out of what- 
ever is his own by his own order, regarding which 
he 1 afterwards bequeaths and orders out of his own 
property and it comes into progress ; and, lastly, that 
which others may do for him. 

4. Since thus his own and that which is his by 
design, when any one manages for him and in his 
lifetime, aggrandize his position then, and his soul 
is preserved, when he manages for him thereafter 
the enjoyment then reaches unto his soul. 5. When 
not consenting as to the good work, and it is not 
his by design, even though others may do it for 
him it does not then come into his possession. 



Chapter X. 

1. The ninth question is that which you ask thus : 
How much does the growth 2 of his good works 
increase, from the time when the good works are 
done, so long as he is living? 

2. The reply is this, that from the time when a 
good work comes into progress its growth remains 
on the increase so long as he is living; moreover, 

1 Mi 4 and J make this an additional kind of good work by 
reading ' after which is that regarding which he himself,' &c. 
* Reading vakhsh instead of the \ts, 'more,' of the MSS. 
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when he is distressed by that good work ', while the 
increase does not desist from increase, it grows just as 
a child becomes enlarged in the womb of a mother. 



Chapter XI. 

1. The tenth question is that which you ask thus : 
Does the growth which increases become as com- 
mendable in the fourth night 2 as the original good 
work 3 in his possession, or does it become otherwise? 

2. The reply is this, that it is otherwise ; for the 
original good work stands up opposing sin, and the 
growing good work 4 stands up opposed to the growth 
of sin. 



Chapter XII. 

i. The eleventh question is that you ask thus : 
Does the growth of a good work eradicate sin just 
like the original good work, or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that the growth does eradi- 
cate it, as happens with the good work which is for 
atonement for sin ; it shall be done as retribution for 
sin, and it eradicates the sin, which is specially men- 
tioned in revelation 6 . 3. 'Then the place of his 

1 The good work being more meritorious when more trouble- 
some. 

s After death, when all the immediate ceremonies for the dead 
have been completed (see Sis. XVII, 5 note). 

8 Literally 'the good work of the beginning.' That bun 
kirfakS does not here stand for bun-t kirfako, 'the origin or 
root of the good work,' appears from Chap. XII, 1, where it is 
written kirfak5-l bun. 

4 Literally ' the good work of growth.' 

8 See Pahl. Vend. VII, 136, where the matter is mentioned, but 
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other good work is evidently the soul ; and, in order 
to be with the sin at its origin, it remains and is 
taken into account' 4. ' Through good works and 
the growth of good works is the recompense of the 
soul, so that they should do those good works in 
atonement for sin.' 5. And concerning the sin 
eradicated it is said: 'An original good work era- 
dicates original sin 1 , and the growth of a good 
work eradicates the growth of a sin.' 



Chapter XIII. 



1. The twelfth question is that which you ask 
thus: In the fourth night do they score off (bar a 
angar£nd) the sin by the good works, and does 
he go by the residue (b6n); or do they inflict 
punishment on him for the sin which has happened 
to him, and give reward and recompense for the 
good works which he has done ? 

2. The reply is this, that at dawn of the third 
night the account is prepared it is said, and about 
the sin which he has atoned for, and the good work 
which is its equivalent (a^ar) tliere is no need for 
account, since the account is about the good works 
which may be appropriated by him as his own, and 
about the sin which may remain in him as its 
origin. 3. Because the origin of it (the sin atoned 
for) remains distinct, and it is cancelled (astaraftS) 

the passages which seem to be quoted here must be from some 
other source. 

1 Literally * sinning of the beginning' (bun-vinaslh). It must 
mean the first commission of any particular sin, and has no con- 
nection with the 'original sin ' of Christian writers. 
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by it (the good work), they balance it therewith ; 
and they weigh the excess and deficiency, as it may 
be, of the other good works and sin. 

4. Of those living, at the just, impartial (a^afsisno) 
balance the man of proper habits (daafo), whose 
good works are more, when sin has happened to 
him, undergoes a temporary (vidanalk) punishment 
and becomes eternally cleansed by the good works ; 
and he of improper habits, of much sin and little 
good works, attains temporary enjoyment by those 
good works, but through the sin which they per- 
ceive in him he is suffering punishment unto the 
resurrection. 



Chapter XIV. 

1. The thirteenth question is that which you ask 
thus : Who should prepare the account of the soul 
as to sin and good works, and in what place should 
they make it up ? And when punishment is inflicted 
by them, where is their place then ? 

2. The reply is this, that the account about the 
doers of actions, as to good works and sin, three 
times every day whilst the doer of the actions is 
living, Vohuman the archangel should prepare ; 
because taking account of the thoughts, words, and 
deeds of all material existences is among his duties. 
3. And about the sin which affects accusers 1 , which 

1 Sins are divided into two classes, hamSm&lan or those which 
affect ' accusers,' and rubanfk or those which affect only one's 
own soul. In the first class are included all evil actions which 
injure our fellow-creatures or any good animal or thing, and for 
which the injured party (the ' accuser ') must receive satisfaction 
before the sinner can be pardoned (see Sis. VIII, 1). 
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is committed by (va/) breakers of promises, even 
in the world Mitrd 1 is said to be over the bodies, 
words, and fortunes (hu-bakhtak&) of the promise- 
breakers ; and as to the amount, and also as to 
being more than the stipulation when there is a 
period of time 2 , Mitr6 is the account-keeper. 4. In 
the three nights account (satulh) Sr6sh the righteous 
and Rashnti the just 3 are over the estimate of the 
limits of the good works and sin of righteousness 
and wickedness. 5. In the future existence, on the 
completion of every account, the creator Adharrmusd 
himself takes account 4 , by whom both the former 
account of the three nights and all the thoughts, 
words, and deeds of the creatures are known 
through his omniscient wisdom. 

6. The punishment for a soul of the sinners 
comes from that spirit 6 with whom the sin, which 
was committed by it, is connected ; fostered by the 
iniquity practised, that punishment comes upon the 
souls of the sinful and wicked, first on earth, after- 
wards in hell, and lastly at the organisation of the 

1 The angel of the sun's light ; he is a personification of friend- 
ship and good faith, and is, therefore, specially aggrieved by 
breaches of promise and fraudulent debtors, but assists righteous 
souls in their passage to the other world (see AV. V, 3, Mkh. 
II, n 8). 

* Referring to debts and promises to pay. 

' The angels of obedience and justice ; the duty of the former 
is to protect the righteous, and that of the latter is to weigh 
the good works and sins in his golden scales, when the soul's 
account is balanced after the third night after death (see AV. V, 
2-5, Mkh. II, 115-122). 

* Referring, perhaps, to the future temporary separation of the 
wicked from the righteous, after the assembly of the Sarfvastaran 
(see Bd. XXX, 10-16). 

* The demon who is supposed to have occasioned the sin. 

[18] D 
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future existence 1 . 7. When the punishment of the 
three nights is undergone 2 the soul of the righteous 
attains to heaven and the best existence, and the 
soul of the wicked to hell and the worst existence. 
8. When they have undergone their punishment at 
the renovation of the universe they attain, by com- 
plete purification from every sin, unto the everlasting 
progress, happy progress, and perfect progress of the 
best and undisturbed existence. 



Chapter XV. 

1. The fourteenth question is that which you ask 
thus : Is the eradication of life the gnawing of dogs 
and birds upon the corpse ? And does the sin of 
those who suppose it 3 a sin proceed from that origin, 
or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that the decrease of sin and 
increase of good works, owing to good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds, arise really from the 
effort and disquietude which come on by means of 
the religion the soul practises, and through the 
strength in effort, steadfastness of religion, and 

1 The three days and nights of final punishment, after the 
resurrection and before the final purification in melted metal (see 
Bd. XXX, 13, 16, 20), which is mentioned again in § 8. 

2 This does not refer to the final punishment of §§ 6 and 8, but 
to the previous three nights' tribulation just after death, and to the 
fate of the soul before the resurrection (see Chaps. XXIV, XXV). 

* The exposure of the dead, apparently; but the construction 
of this question and its relation to the reply are by no means clear 
at first sight. From §§ 2, 5, 6 we have to infer that the exposure 
is a meritorious action rather than a sin ; and from §§ 3, 4 we have 
to gather that as loss of life occurs to every one, and exposure of the 
corpse only to some, the former cannot be caused by the latter. 
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protection of soul which the faithful possess. 3. That 
evil which occurs when doing good works, which 
is the one (hana) when doing iniquity, and when 
one strives it is the one when he does not strive, 
the one when content and the one when not content, 
and after it is undesired, and no cause of good 
works is with it, it occurs just as undesired, for the 
sake of favour and reward, is the certain eradication 
of life. 4. It happens once only (a£tum) unto the 
righteous and the wicked, every one who may have 
received the reward — that reward is living until the 
time of passing away — but the gnawing of dogs and 
birds does not happen unto every one and every 
body. 5. It is necessary for those to act very 
differently x whose understanding of good works is 
owing to proper heed of dead matter; and, on 
account of the rapid change (varafi-hastanS) of 
that pollution, and a desire of atonement for sin, 
they should carry the body of one passed away out 
to a mountain-spur (k6f vakhsh), or a place of 
that description, enjoining unanimously that the 
dogs and birds may gnaw it, owing to the position 
of the appointed place 2 . 6. Therefore, as owing to 
that fear 3 , the commands of religion, and progressive 



1 Differently from others. 

8 The dead must be deposited upon some dry and barren spot, 
remote from habitations and water, and, if possible, upon the 
summit of a hill (see Chap. XVII, 17, and Vend. VI, 93). From 
the mention of dogs gnawing the corpse it would appear that the 
depositories for the dead were less enclosed when this work was 
written than they are at present ; and in ancient times both enclosed 
and unenclosed depositories seem to have been used (see Vend. VI, 
92-106). For a description of the present form of such depositories 
see Sis. II, 6, note. 

* Fear of pollution from the dead. 

D 2 
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desire it is accepted strenuously for the wicked him- 
self, his own recompense is therein, and it happens 
to him in that way for the removal (narafsuno) 
of sin and for the gratification of his soul. 



Chapter XVI. 

i. The fifteenth question is that which you ask 
thus : When the dogs and birds tear it (the corpse) 
does the soul know it, and does it occur uncom- 
fortably for it, or how is it ? 

2. The reply is this, that the pain occasioned by 
the tearing and gnawing so galls (maleafo) the body 
of men that, though the soul were abiding with the 
body, such soul, which one knows is happy and 
immortal, would then depart from the body, along 
with the animating life, the informing (sinayinako) 
consciousness, and the remaining resources of life. 
3. The body is inert, unmoving, and not to be 
galled ; and at last no pain whatever galls it, nor 
is it perceived ; and the soul, with the life, is outside 
of the body, and is not unsafe as regards its gnaw- 
ing, but through the spiritual perception l it sees and 
knows it. 

4. That which is wicked is then again desirous 
of its bodily existence 2 , when it sees them thus : 
the wonderfully- constructed body which was its 

1 Supposing that sinS-rno stands for jinSyifno; otherwise we 
must read 'in the spiritual places (divagano).' 

* This section is made still more complicated in the Pahlavi 
text by the division of this first phrase ; half of it being placed 
at the beginning, and the other half at the extreme end of the 
sentence. 
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vesture, and is dispersed, and that spiritual life 
(huk6) which was with its heart, and is even on 
account of this — that is : ' Because in my bodily 
existence and worldly progress there was no atone- 
ment for sin and no accumulation of righteousness' — 
also in mourning about it thus : 'In the prosperity 
which this body of mine had, it would have been 
possible for me to atone for sin and to save the 
soul, but now I am separated from every one and 
from the joy of the world, which is great hope of 
spiritual life ; and I have attained to the perplexing 
account and more serious danger.' 5. And the 
gnawing becomes as grievous to it, on account of 
that body, as a closely-shut arsenal (afzar beta-I 
badtftm) and a concealed innermost garment are 
useless among those with limbs provided with weapons 
and accoutrements, and are destroyed. 

6. And of that, too, which is righteous and filled 
with the great joy that arises from being really 
certain of the best existence, then also the spiritual 
life which was with its body, on account of the great 
righteousness, y£/ for the exalted (flrakhtaganlk), 
which was ever accumulated by it with the body, 
is well developed (madam hu-tashiafo), and the 
wonderfully-constructed body is destroyed in the 
manner of a garment, particularly when its dispersion 
(apa.yi.yn 6) occurs thereby. 

7. And the consciousness of men, as it sits three 
nights outside of the body, in the vicinity of the 
body, has to remember and expect that which is 
truly fear and trouble (khar) unto the demons, and 
reward, peace, and glad tidings (n6vlk) unto the 
spirits of the good ; and, on account of the dispersion 
and injuring of the body, it utters a cry spiritually, 
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thus : ' Why do the dogs and birds gnaw this 
organised body, when still at last the body and life 
unite together at the raising of the dead?' 8. And 
this is the reminding of the resurrection and libera- 
tion, and it becomes the happiness and hope of the 
spirit of the body and the other good spirits, and 
the fear and vexation of the demons and fiends. 



Chapter XVII. 

i . The sixteenth question is that which you ask 
thus : What is the purpose 1 of giving up a corpse 
to the birds ? 

2. The reply is this, that the construction of the 
body of those passed away is so wonderful that two 
co-existences have come together for it, one which 
is to occasion endurance (der paafayiniafano) and 
one which is to cause conflict (nipor^iniafano), and 
their natures are these, for watching the angels and 
averting the demons. 3. After appertaining to it 
the life— so long as it is in the locality of the place 
of the body — and the demons of dull intellects, who 
are frightened by the body, are just like a sheep 
startled by wolves when they shall further frighten 
it by a wolf 2 . 4. The spirit of the body, on 
account of being the spiritual life (huk6) for the 
heart in the body, is indestructible; so is the will 
which resided therein, even when they shall release 
it from its abode. 

5. In the same way the body of those who are 

1 Assuming that ah an stands for aha ng. 

2 This last clause is a quotation, slightly altered, from Pahl. 
Vend. XIX, 108, 109. 
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passed away is so much the more innocently worthy 
of the rights (sanS) of one properly passed away, 
and what it is therein provided with, as it has 
uttered thanksgivings. 6. For those guardian spirits 
who keep watch over the body of Keresasp 1 the 
Saman are also such praises from the life and body, 
for that reason, moreover, when they unite. 

7. The injury of the destroyer to the body of those 
passed away is contaminating ; the Nasus (' corrup- 
tion') 2 rushes on it and, owing to its violence when 
it becomes triumphant over the life of the righteous 
man, and frightens it from the place of the cata- 
strophe (hankaraflklh),and puts itself into the place 
of the body, that body is then, for that reason, called 
Nasal (' dead matter '). 8. And, on account of the 
co-existence of rapid changing and the mode of 
attacking of the same Nasux, even when it is neces- 
sary for the disintegration of the body, this is also 
then to lie and change sanatorily. 

1 An ancient hero, mentioned both in the Avesta and ShShndmah, 
who, owing to his disregard of religion, is said to be lying asleep 
on the plain of Pe\rySnsai (probably the Pirin valley near Qandahir), 
watched by a myriad guardian spirits of the righteous, until he 
shall be hereafter aroused by the angels to kill the revived usurper 
A«-i Dahak (see Bd. XXIX, 7, 8, Byt. Ill, 59-61). Regarding his 
soul a legend is related in the Pahlavi tracts which precede Dd. in 
some MSS., of which a translation will be found in Appendix I. 

* Supposed to be a fiend who enters and pervades every corpse 
immediately after death, except in certain cases of violent death, 
when its arrival is delayed till the next period of the day (see 
Sis. X, 32). This exception is made in Vend. VII, 5, 6, and was 
probably intended, in most cases, to prevent a person who had 
met with a serious accident being left to perish, through fear of 
his death contaminating any one coming to his relief; not from any 
idea of the fiend being taken unawares by the suddenness of the 
death. This fiend is the Av. nasu (nom. nasuj). 
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9. Hence, as the body of men is formed out of 
hard bone and soft fat, that which is established is 
the expulsion of the bone from the fat. 10. For 
the bone through its hardness, when no damp fat is 
with it, and it does not become a holder of its damp, 
is itself essentially dry ; and it becomes unconsum- 
able and attaining durability, through dryness, out 
of the dead matter even for perpetuity. 11. And 
the sun is provided to make rotten, dispersed, and 
useless the fat that is around the bone, which on the 
decay of the animating life is to become increasingly 
damp, and, after the departure of life through terror 
and disgust (ad6stth), it comes to rottenness and 
stench ; and the noxious creatures in it alike afflict 
it and the hard part such as bone. 

12. As regards the shrinking away of those who 
are sinners, the nearer way to a remedy is the 
gnawer away from men 1 ; the fat becomes separate 
from the bone, and is seized and digested, as by the 
separation of the fat from the dead matter for diges- 
tion, moreover, the permanent matter (asarlh) and 
bone attain more fully unto their own nature (sano), 
and the body (kalp<Wo) to emptiness. 13. Because 
there is no other way to consume that fat of men, 
since it is most grievous to them (the sinners), and 
the pollution and contamination are made a blessing 
unto it (the gnawer). 14. The dispersers (astdr^o- 
garan) completely disperse from it 2 ; they are ap- 

1 That is, in the case of those who neglect the proper exposure 
of corpses, there is a natural remedy in the worms produced for 
consuming them. Perhaps the word khaststr, ' cutter or gnawer,' 
stands for khastar, ' noxious creature.' 

* The consumers of the corpse disperse when their work is 
done, and carry contamination with them unless purified by the 
sun's heat, as described in § 15. 
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pointed and produced, a production not worthy, for 
its defilement of those purified and animals is con- 
taminating, through contact again with men. 15. 
The crow (galag) and such-like, through scorching 
away by the fire of the luminaries, become worthy ; 
moreover, the affliction of that which is completely 
pure fire arises therefrom, as it is not able itself to 
come unto the scorched one, for then the defilement 
(darvakh) of the scorcher by the most grievous 
gnawer would be possible. 

16. But it is not proper to recount (angastano) 
the devouring of the noxious creatures, for the spirit 
of the body is troubled when it observes the alarmed 
(vaziaf) spirituality which was in the body of those 
destroyed, the noxious creatures upon the goodly 
forms, and the mode and strangeness of their dis- 
integration and spoliation. 17. And so it then 
becomes the more remedial way 1 when, as it is 
ordered in revelation 2 , the body fraught with cor- 
ruption is placed on the .ground of a clear mountain- 
spur (k6f vakhsh); and, in order not to convey it 
to the water, plants, and men of the plain, it is 
fastened 3 in the customary manner, so that the 
corpse-eating dogs and corpse-eating birds, which 
are not subject to the hand (dastd-amfiko) of men, 
and are likewise not entertained as food, shall yet 
not drag any of it away for man's eating of dead 
matter. 

18. For streams and waters go themselves 4 and 

1 That is, it is better to adopt the customary mode of removing 
the corpse. 

* See Vend. VI, 93-97. 

* This is ordered only when the corpse is not placed in any 
enclosure. 

* Or, as Vend. V, 49-62 describes it, the water is rained down by 
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consume that fat, and are digested by the vital fire * 
which is in the life of the creatures of Auhaymas*/ ; 
and from fat the corpses and dead matter are re- 
duced unto dregs of clay 2 and permanent matter, 
even with the dust they are mingled and become 
scattered about 19. Likewise to those dogs, flying 
creatures, and birds they themselves (the waters) 
have given the corpse-eating quality and habit 3 , and 
on account of dull intellect they (the creatures) are 
not overwhelmed even by that sin. 

20. From that fat which is mingled with the 
living body of a creature of Auhannas*/ then arises 
also the assault * of the demons, as is shown in the 
chapter 6 on the reason for showing a dog to a dead 
person, so that the body of those passed away, when 
the gnawers away are mingled with the living body 
of a creature of Atiharmazdf, exhibits a partial resur- 
rection and the tokens of it, and thereby the demons 
keep in it (the living body), and give pain 8 by the 
will of the sacred beings. 

Auharmaai/, purified in the Putik sea, and conveyed through the 
wide-formed ocean to the well-watered tree of all seeds, whence the 
falling seeds are brought back, with the misty clouds, and rained 
upon the earth, to grow there and yield food for cattle and men. 

1 The vital heat, or Vohu-frySn fire (see Bd. XVII, 1, 2). 

s Reading gil-vali^ih (compare Pers. kali£, 'sediment,' or 
galiz, 'saliva'). 

3 Which they have imbibed by contact with dead matter. 

* Or ' weapon.' 

" No such chapter is now extant in Dd., and, therefore, this 
remark favours the supposition that some chapters are lost between 
Chaps. XCIII and XCIV. A corpse must be shown to a dog in 
order that the demon, Nasuj, may be driven out of it by the look, 
or touch, of the dog (see Sis. II, 1-4, X, 33). 

' A recognition of the fact that the drinking of impure water, or 
eating of tainted food, is apt to produce disease. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

1. The seventeenth question is that you ask thus: 
Is it better when they give it to the birds, or what 
mode is better ? 

2. The reply is this, that after showing the dog — 
the reason of which is as declared 1 in its own chapter 
— they shall carry the corpse at once to the hills and 
rising ground (vakhshbum); and, for the reason that 
the dogs and birds should not bring that dead matter 
away to a watered, cultivated, or inhabited place, one 
is to fasten it in the manner of a thief 2 . 3. When the 
corpse-eating birds have eaten the fat, that fat 
which, when it is not possible to eat it, becomes 
rotten, offensive, and fraught with noxious creatures, 
then men shall properly convey the bones away to 
the bone-receptacle (ast6din6), which 3 one is to 
elevate so from the ground, and over which * a roof 
(&.fkup6) so stands, that in no way does the rain fall 
upon the dead matter, nor the water reach up to it 
therein, nor the damp make up to it therein, nor are 
the dog and fox able to go to it, and for the sake of 
light coming to it a hole is made therein. 

4. More authoritatively (dast6bariha) it is said 
that bone-receptacle is a vault (ka^akS) of solid 
stone 6 , and its covering (nihumbakS) one is to 

1 Literally 'as the reason of it is declared.' This is another 
allusion to the missing chapter mentioned in Chap. XVII, 20. 

* Reading ahun khadutno, but this is very likely a corruption 
of khaduinS khaduin6, '/« various modes.' 

* The MSS. have munam, 'which by me.' 

* The MSS. have min madam, 'from above.' 

6 Whether khaduko-sagak8 means 'solid rock' or 'solid 
ashlar ' is doubtful. 
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construct also of a single stone which is cut perfo- 
rated (sulak-h6mand), and around it one is to fill in 
with stone and mortar 1 . 



Chapter XIX. 



i. The eighteenth question is that which you ask 
thus : When the souls of the righteous and the souls 
of the wicked go out to the spirits, will it then be 
possible for them to see Auharmaz^ and Aharman 2 , 
or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that concerning Aharman it 
is said that his is no material existence (stls) ; and 
Auharma^, as a spirit among the spirits, is to be 
heard by those who are material and those also who 
are spiritual, but his form (kerp6) is not completely 
visible except through wisdom. 3. And a sem- 
blance of his power is seen, as was told unto Zara- 
tujt the Spltaman when he saw the result (zah) of 
his handiwork, and he (Auharma^) spoke thus : 
' Grasp the hand of a righteous man ! for the kindly 
operation of my religion through 3 thee thyself is as 

1 Perhaps the single stone is not to cover the whole space, but 
merely to contain the opening for light, and to be set in a vaulted 
roof of ashlar or rubble ; otherwise it is not clear where the filling 
with stone and mortar is to be placed. This bone-receptacle was 
to be provided for the bones of those corpses which were deposited 
on the open ground. In the enclosed depositories, used in India, 
the bone -receptacle is a circular well in the centre, from which the 
rain does not appear to be excluded (see Sis. II, 6, note). 

* The evil spirit (see Chap. II, 11), whose nature and powers 
differ very little from those ascribed to the devil by most Christian 
writers. 

3 Or ' on ;' or, perhaps, it ' is as much as he shall grasp at thee 
thyself.' 
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much as he shall grasp, and thou mayst see him 
whose reception (mahmanih) of my wisdom and 
glory is the most.' 

4. And about the souls of the righteous and 
wicked, in the spiritual places they see the throne 
(gas), which they deem a sight of Auharmas*/. 5. 
And so also those who are domiciled with (ham- 
neman) Aharman, through that wisdom with refer- 
ence to whose creator they shall suffer, will under- 
stand minutely as regards Adharmazd and the 
nature of Aharman (Aharmanih). 6. And he who 
is of the righteous is delighted at escaping from 
Aharman and coming to the existence pertaining to 
Auharmasaf; and they shall offer homage to the 
glory 1 of Atiharmazd. 7. And he who is wicked, 
through being deceived by Aharman, and turning 
from the direction (pe/ag) of Auharmazdf, becomes 
more vexed and more penitent; the hope (zahi^no) 
and forgiveness which he possesses, and the retribu- 
tion and manacling which are his among the fiends 
and spirits through his own handiwork, are by the 
permission which comes from the most persistent of 
the persistent 2 at the period of the resurrection. 

1 The word ' glory ' is always to be understood in its material 
sense of ' radiance, effulgence.' 

2 That is, from Auharmasrf. The epithet khvapar, here trans- 
lated ' persistent,' appears to mean ' self-sustaining ' in the Avesta 
(see Sis. XXII, 21); traditionally it is supposed to mean 'pro- 
tecting, cherishing,' but this is merely a guess, though it seems 
related to Pers. khaparah, 'active,' and may, therefore, often 
mean ' persevering.' 
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Chapter XX. 

i. The nineteenth question is that you ask thus : 
To what place do the righteous and wicked 1 go ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is thus said that the 
souls of those passed away and of the dead 2 are 
three nights on earth ; and the first night satisfaction 
comes to them from their good thoughts and vexa- 
tion from their evil thoughts, the second night come 
pleasure from their good words and discomfort and 
punishment 3 from their evil words, and the third 
night come exaltation from their good deeds and 
punishment from their evil deeds 4 . 3. And that 
third night, in the dawn, they go to the place of 
account on Alburs 6 ; the account being rendered they 
proceed to the bridge 6 , and he who is righteous 



1 As K35 inserts the relative i here, some such phrase as ' who 
are dead ' has probably dropped out of the Pahlavi text. 

* The Parsi books speak of the righteous dead as 'departed,' 
a term very rarely applied to the wicked (see Chap. XXXII, 4), 
who are nearly always said 'to die;' the latter verb is, however, 
occasionally used when speaking of the righteous. This distinc- 
tion is made even in the Huzvaru logograms, which express the 
death of the righteous by forms allied to Chald. ">?? ' he passed 
over,' and the death of the wicked by forms allied to Chald. O'D 
' he died.' 

3 So in all MSS., but the ' punishment ' seems superfluous here. 

4 The Avesta merely states that the soul remains three nights 
near the body, chanting a particular hymn, and experiencing as 
much pleasure or uneasiness as it had in the world (see Hn. II, 
3-17, III, 3-16); and much the same account is given in AV. 
IV, 9-14, XVII, 2-9, Mkh. 11,114, 158-160. 

5 The mountain chain which is supposed to surround the world 
(see Bd. XII, 3); the Av. Hara-berezaiti. 

The Ainva</ bridge (see Chap. XXI, 2-7), which is said to 
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passes over the bridge on the ascent (lalaih), and 
if belonging to the ever-stationary (hamistanikS) 1 
he goes thither where their place is, if along with 
an excess of good works his habits are correct 
(frarun-darf) he goes even unto heaven (vahi^td), 
and if along with an excess of good works and 
correct habits he has chanted the sacred hymns 
(gasano) he goes even unto the supreme heaven 
(ga^d'manS). 4. He who is of the wicked falls 
from the lower end (tih) of the bridge, or from the 
middle of the bridge ; he falls head-foremost to hell, 
and is precipitated (nikuni-aito) unto that grade 2 
which is suitable for his wickedness. 



Chapter XXI. 



1. The twentieth question is that which you ask 
thus : How are the Ifmvad bridge, the Dai tih peak 
(kak&d), and the path of the righteous and wicked ; 

rest upon the Daitih ('judicial') peak, and to pass over to Alburs 
(see Bd. XII, 7). According to the Avesta (Vend. XIX, 100, 101, 
trans. D.) his conscience, in the form of a maiden, ' makes the soul 
of the righteous one go up above the Hara-berezaiti (Alburz); 
above the Kmvzd bridge she places it in the presence of the 
heavenly gods (angels) themselves.' See also AV. V, 1, 2, Mkh. 

II, 11 5- 

1 The intermediate place for those not good enough for heaven 
and not bad enough for hell, where such souls remain in a passive, 
immovable state till the resurrection (see Sis. VI, 2). It is divided 
into two parts, according to the author, one for those nearly 
righteous (see Chap. XXIV, 6), and one for those nearly wicked 
(see Chap. XXXIII, 2). 

* Four grades of heaven and four of hell are mentioned in AV. 
and Mkh. (see Sis. VI, 3, note). 
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how are they when one is righteous, and how when 
one is wicked ? 

2. The reply is this, that thus the high-priests 
have said, that the Daitih peak 1 is in A!ran-ve> 2 , in 
the middle of the world ; reaching unto the vicinity 
of that peak is that beam-shaped (dar-kerpo) spirit, 
the Kmwsui bridge 3 , which is thrown across from 
the Alburs enclosure (var) back to the Daitih peak. 
3. As it were that bridge is like a beam of many 
sides, of whose edges (p6.rt6) there are some which 
are broad, and there are some which are thin and 
sharp; its broad sides (sukiha) are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds (nai), and its sharp 
sides are so contracted (tang) that in thinness it is 
just like the edge of a razor. 4. And when the 
souls of the righteous and wicked arrive it turns to 
that side which is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command of 
him who takes the just account *. 

5. Moreover, the bridge becomes a broad bridge 
for the righteous, as much as the height of nine 
spears (nisako) — and the length of those which 
they carry is each separately three reeds 8 — ; and 



1 The Ka.ted-1 Daitik of Bd. XII, 7. 

* The primeval home of Mazda-worship (see Vend. I, 5, 6), 
which the Bundahir places 'in the direction of Adarbfcan;' it is 
also stated to contain the Daitik or Daitih river (which must not 
be confounded with the Daitih peak) and the Dara^-a river (on 
whose bank Zaratujt's father is said to have dwelt), and to have 
been the scene of Zaratfift's first promulgation of the religion (Bd. 
XX, 13, 32, XXIX, 12, XXXII, 3). Its winter is likewise described 
as both long and cold (Vend. I, 8-12, Bd. XXV, 11, 16), which is 
the case in Adarbtgin. 

* See Chap. XX, 3. * The angel Rashnu. 

* The nine spears of three reeds each, in length, making up the 
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it becomes a narrow bridge for the wicked, even 
unto a resemblance to the edge of a razor. 6. And 
he who is of the righteous passes over the bridge, 
and a worldly similitude of the pleasantness of his 
path upon it is when thou shalt eagerly and un- 
weariedly walk in the golden-coloured spring, and 
with the gallant (hu-iir 1 ) body and sweet-scented 
blossom in the pleasant skin of that maiden 2 spirit, 
the price of goodness. 7. He who is of the wicked, 
as he places a footstep on to the bridge, on account 
of affliction (si pari h) and its sharpness, falls from 
the middle of the bridge, and rolls over head- 
foremost. 8. And the unpleasantness of his path 
to hell is in similitude such as the worldly one in the 
midst of that stinking and dying existence (hastin), 
there where numbers of the sharp-pointed darts 
(te^6 muk du^S) are planted 3 out inverted 
and point upwards, and they come unwillingly 
running; they shall not allow them to stay behind, 
or to make delay. 9. So much greater than the 
worldly similitude is that pleasantness and unplea- 
santness unto the souls, as such as is fit for the 
spirit is greater than that fit for the world. 

twenty-seven reeds mentioned in § 3. As the reed appears to 
have been about 4 feet 8 inches (see Chap. XLIII, 5, note), the 
width of the bridge is supposed to be about 126 feet, and the 
length of a spear is taken as 1 4 feet. 

1 So in the MSS., but hu-£thar, ' handsome,' is more probable. 

* Reading kaniko, instead of the kanako of the MSS., as there 
can be no allusion to the evil spirit here. The reference is to a 
good conscience, which is symbolised by the handsome maiden 
who is supposed to meet the righteous soul on its way to heaven 
(see Chap. XXIV, 5). 

* Assuming that a^zast is equivalent to Pers. a^ast. The 
allusion seems to be to a form of torturing punishment (running 
upon ground studded with sharp points) well known to the author. 

[18] * E 
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Chapter XXII. 

i. The twenty-first question is that which you 
ask thus : When he who is righteous passes away, 
who has performed much worship of the sacred 
beings, and many duties and good works, do the 
spirit of creation, the spirit of the sacred ceremony 
(ya2i.n1 6) and religion of the Mazda-worshippers, 
the water, earth, plants, and animals, make complaint 
unto Auharmasd, owing to the passing away of him 
who is righteous, and is it distressing to them when 
he goes out from the world, or how is it ? 

2. The reply is this, that as to him who is of the 
righteous, in his transit of worldly pain in passing 
away, and also" after passing away to the passage 
onwards 1 which is his limit (stir) still in the per- 
plexing account, and, after the account, in his own 
joy, and in what occurs when his gossips (ham- 
va^an) in the world — by whom the spiritual beings 
are also not unrecognised, nor his position unknown 
— are in worldly demeanour downcast and grieving, 
on all these occasions* his thoughts, procuring for- 
giveness, are about the sacred beings. 3. And the 
spirit of creation, and the good spirit of the religion 
of the Mazda-worshippers, which are in the worldly 
existence — of which s also, in the world, that righteous 
one is a praiser, an employer, a manager, a protection, 
and a forbearing friend — shall make an outcry to 



1 The .ffinvarf bridge, near which the soul's account is rendered. 
! The sentence is clear enough in Pahlavi, but too involved to 
be readily understood in English without these extra words. 
3 The worldly existences which those spirits represent. 
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the creator about him who is righteous, who is away 
from worldly protection, also for the granting of 
a promoter of forbearance, and for a restorer 
(tvbrdkr) of what is extorted 1 ; likewise a petition 
about the compensatory concomitants as to his new 
protection and disposer. 

4. And the almighty creator responds, and allots 
a teacher 2 for smiting the fiend, for the satisfaction 
of the righteous, and for the protection of the good 
creatures. 5. As it is said, that in every age a high- 
priest of the religion and his managing of the 
creatures are made manifest, in whom, in that age, 
the protection of the creatures and the will of the 
sacred beings are progressing. 



Chapter XXIII. 



1. The twenty-second question is that which you 
ask thus : When they shall snatch forth the life from 
the body of man how does it depart ? 

2. The reply is this", that it is said to be in 
resemblance such as when the redness is drawn up 
out of a fire ; for when the inflammable material of 
a fire is burnt, and has remained without glowing 3 , 

' These latter clauses of the outcry refer to their own wants, 
and the necessity of providing some one to take the place of the 
deceased; but the final petition seems to be for the deceased 
himself. 

* The word maybe either farhakht&ko, ' preparing, educating,' 
or firfotakd, 'sending, deputing,' and must be used as a sub- 
stantive. 

' Reading abarU (compare Pers. bara, 'splendour'), or it may 
be abarakh, 'sparkless,' if barkh, 'a spark,' be a pure Persian 
word, which is doubtful. 

E 2 
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and when it does not obtain new inflammable mate- 
rial, or extinguishing matter (nteayunik) comes 
upon it, its redness and heat then depart from it 1 ; 
the life, too, on the departure of the breath (va</5 
va^aklh), does not stay in the body, but in like 
manner departs. 

3. To a like purport the high-priests of the religion 
have also said this, that mortals and men by listening 2 
perceive the time when the spirits shall put a noose 
(band) on the neck 3 ; when his time lias fully come 
one then conducts him with a companion (pavan 
ham-bar)*, and at his falling are the place of 
death 6 and cause of death ; and having made lethargy 
(bush asp) deliver him up, and terrified his fever 
(tapS), death (aosh) seizes decrepitude (zarman) 
away from him 9 . 

4. The strength in those intrusted with him, and 
the good proceedings and pursuit of means which 
remain behind 7 , giving them strength, are the deter- 

1 Mi 4 and J omit the remainder of the sentence. 

2 Reading finvixnS, but by omitting a stroke we should have 
dinuno, 'knowledge.' 

3 Of a person at the point of death. The demon of death, Astd- 
vidat/, is supposed to cast a noose around the necks of the dead to 
drag them to hell, which only the righteous can throw off (see 
Bd. Ill, 2i, 22). 

* That is, the dying man must be conveyed by more than one 
person, for fear of such contamination by the demon of corrup- 
tion (at the time of death) as would require the tedious Bareshnum 
ceremonial of purification (see Sis. II, 1, 6-8). 

5 And, therefore, the place where his body will rise again at the 
resurrection (see Sis. XVII, 11-14). 

* Lethargy, fever, and decrepitude are considered as fiends, but 
are dispossessed by the mightier demon of death. M14 and J 
mention ' lethargy,' but omit the after part of the sentence. 

7 Alluding probably to the ceremonies to be ordered and per- 
formed by the survivors (see Chap. XX VIII, 6, Sis. XVII, 2-6). 
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mination (vi^!r) which is their own inward physician. 

5. And should it be a passing away (vi</arg) which 
obtains no light, and on account of their disquietudes 
tliey have gone to the understanders of remedies for 
strength for the remedial duties, and the way is 
closed, he proceeds with insufficiency of means 1 . 

6. And the soul of the body, which is the master 
of its house (ka^ak khu^ai), along with the ani- 
mating life, goes out of the impotent body to the 
immortal souls 2 , as a wise master of a house goes 
out of a foreign (anirano) house to a residence of 
the good worship. 

7. // was also told to the ancient learned that life 
(khayi) is where there is a living spirit within the 
soul's body, which is connected with the soul 3 , as 
much as a development (.rarituntano) of the body, 
and is the life (ztvandakih) of the soul of a body 
of one passed away. 



Chapter XXIV. 



1. The twenty-third question is that which you 
ask thus : When he who is righteous passes away, 
where is the place the soul sits the first night, the 
second, and the third ; and what does it do ? 

2. The reply is this, that thus it is said, that the 

1 That is, when there are doubts about the fate of the soul, and 
the survivors can obtain no satisfactory assurances from the priest- 
hood, the soul has to proceed to the other world without suitable 
provision for its happiness. 

1 The MSS. have' soul.' 

* M14 and J have 'which is the soul,' and omit the remainder 
of the sentence. 
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soul of man, itself the spirit of the body \ after 
passing away, is three nights upon earth, doubtful 
about its own position (gas) 2 , and in fear of the 
account; and it experiences terror, distress (dah- 
yakS), and fear through anxiety about the ICmvad 
bridge 3 ; and as it sits it notices about its own good 
works and sin. 3. And the soul, which in a manner 
belongs to that same spirit of the body which is alike 
experiencing and alike touching it, becomes ac- 
quainted by sight with the sin which it has com- 
mitted, and the good works which it has scantily 
done. 

4. And the first night from its own good thoughts, 
the second night from its good words, and the third 
night from its good deeos it obtains pleasure for the 
soul ; and if also, with the righteousness, there be 
sin which remains in it as its origin, the first punish- 
ment in retribution for the evil deed occurs that 
same third night. 5. The same third night, on 
the fresh arrival of a dawn 4 , the treasurer of good 
works, like a handsome maiden (kanlko) 6 , comes 
out to meet it with the store of its own good works ; 
and, collected by witches (parlko-^ind), the sin 
and crime unatoned for (atdkhto) come on to the 
account and are justly accounted for". 

1 The ' spirit of the body ' which is to some extent distinguished 
from the ' soul,' both in this chapter and the next, is probably the 
life, as described in Chap. XXIII, 7. 

8 That is, its future position, or * destination.' 

5 See Chap. XXI, 2-7. 

4 Reading din bam-i nuk aydft6. 

5 Fully described in Hn. II, 22-32, AV. IV, 18-35, Mkh. II, 
125-139. 

' The author is more practical than most other writers on the 
same subject, as he assumes that the righteous soul is not abso- 
lutely righteous, nor the wicked soul absolutely wicked. 
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6. For the remaining (ketrund) sin it undergoes 
punishment at the bridge, and the evil thoughts, evil 
words, and evil deeds are atoned for ; and with the 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds of its 
own commendable and pleasing spirit it steps for- 
ward unto the supreme heaven (gardafmand) 1 , or to 
heaven (vahi^t6), or to the ever-stationary (haml- 
stanaganS) of the righteous 2 , there where there is 
a place for it in righteousness. 



Chapter XXV. 



1 . The twenty-fourth question is that which you 
ask thus : When he who is wicked shall die, where 
is the place the soul sits the first night, the second, 
and the third ; and what does it say and do ? 

2. The reply is this, that those three nights the 
soul is upon earth, and notices about the thoughts, 
words, and deeds of its own body; it is doubtful 
about its own position, and experiences grievous fear 
of the account, great terror of the bridge, and per- 
plexing fear on account of hell. 3. Thought is 
oppressive as an indicator of fear, and the soul, in a 
manner the spirit of the body, is a computer 3 and 
acquirer of acquaintance by sight about the good 
works which it has not done, and the sin which it 
has committed. 

4. And the first night it is hastening away from 



1 See Chap. XX, 3. 

* There is another place for the ever-stationary of the wicked 
(see Chap. XXXIII, 2). 
5 Assuming that angrtirf&r stands for angarWar. 
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its own evil thoughts, the second night from its own 
evil words, and the third night from its own evil 
deeds ; but, owing to the good works which it has 
done in the world, the first night the spirit of its 
good thoughts, the second night the spirit of its 
good words, and the third night the spirit of its good 
deeds, come unto the soul, and become pleasing and 
commendable to it. 

5. And the third night, on the fresh arrival of a 
dawn, its sin, in the frightful, polluted shape of a 
maiden (/6aratik) who is an injurer, comes to meet 
it with the store of its sin; and a stinking northerly 1 
wind comes out to meet it, and it comes on shud- 
deringly, quiveringly 2 , and unwillingly running to 
the account. 6. And through being deceived and 
deceiving, heresy (af&run-dlndih), unrelenting and 
false 3 accusation of constant companions, and the 
wide-spread sinfulness of a fiend-like existence 
(dru^-stihlh) it is ruined, falls from the bridge, 
and is precipitated to hell. 



Chapter XXVI. 



1. The twenty-fifth question is that which you 
ask thus : How are the nature of heaven (vahutd), 
and the comfort and pleasure which are in heaven ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is lofty, exalted, and 

1 The demons are supposed to come from the north, where the 
gates of hell are situated (see Sis. X, 7). 

1 Reading ast6-sistiha' naf6-^umdSnihS, which may be, 
literally, 'with bones started and with shaking navel;' but the 
reading is doubtful. 

* Literally ' not allowing to hear and false-speaking.' 
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supreme, most brilliant, most fragrant, and most 
pure, most supplied with beautiful existences, most 
desirable, and most good, and the place and abode 
of the sacred beings (yaz^anfi). 3. And in it are 
all comfort, pleasure, joy, happiness (vasldfagih), 
and welfare, more and better even than the greatest 
and supremest welfare and pleasure in the world ; 
and there is no want, pain, distress, or discomfort 
whatever in it ; and its pleasantness and the welfare 
of the angels are from that constantly-beneficial place 
(gas), the full and undiminishable space (gun^)', 
the good and boundless world. 

4. And the freedom of the heavenly from danger 
from evil in heaven is like unto their freedom from 
disturbance, and the coming of the good angels is 
like unto the heavenly ones own good works pro- 
vided. 5. This prosperity (freh-hast6) and welfare 
of the spiritual existence is more than that of the 
world, as much as that which is unlimited and ever- 
lasting is more than that which is limited and 
demoniacal (sSdantkS). 



Chapter XXVII. 



1. The twenty-sixth question is that which you 
ask thus : How are the nature of hell, and the pain, 
discomfort 2 , punishment, and stench of hell ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is sunken, deep, and 
descending, most dark, most stinking, and most 
terrible, most supplied with wretched existences 
(anasidfantum), and most bad, the place and cave 

* See Chap. XXXI, 34. * Or ' ingloriousness.' 
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(grestakfi) of the demons and fiends. 3. And in it 
is no comfort, pleasantness, or joy whatever ; but in 
it are all stench, filth, pain, punishment, distress, 
profound evil, and discomfort; and there is no re- 
semblance of it whatever to worldly stench, filthi- 
ness, pain, and evil. 4. And since there is no 
resemblance of the mixed evil of the world to that 
which is its sole-indicating (a£-numaf) good, there 
is also a deviation (gumi^no) of it from the origin 
and abode of evil 1 . 

5. And so much more grievous is the evil in hell 
than even the most grievous evil on earth, as the 
greatness of the spiritual existence is more than that 
of the world ; and more grievous is the terror of the 
punishment on the soul than that of the vileness of 
the demons on the body. 6. And the punishment 
on the soul is from those whose abode it has be- 
come 2 , from the demons and darkness — a likeness 
of that evil to hell — the head (kamarakfi) of whom 
is Aharman the deadly. 

7. And the words of the expressive utterance of 
the high-priests are these, that where tfiere is a fear 
of every other thing it is more than the thing itself, 
but hell is a thing worse than the fear of it. 



Chapter XXVIII. 



1. The twenty-seventh question is that which 
you ask thus : Why and what is the ceremony of 

Meaning, probably, that the mixture of good and evil in the 
world is as far removed from heaven as it is from hell. But the 
words ae-numai and gumij-no are doubtful both in reading and 
meaning. 

* That is, hell has become; reading man ga;to. 
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the three nights (satulh), when during three days 
they order and perform the sacred-cake ceremony 
(ya^i^no dron6) of Srdsh 1 ? 

2. The reply is this, that the life and soul, when 
from the realm of the spirit of air 2 they attain unto 
worldly attire, and have passed into its pain and 
misfortune, are more sensitive (na2uktar); owing 
to their nurture, birth, and mission, protection and 
defence are more desirable and more suitable for 
the discreet (hu-/£iraganiktar); and milk food, 
and renewed (navagunak) and constant attention 
to the fire are requisite 3 . 3. So also when they 
are ousted from bodily existence, and pain and the 
eradication of life have come upon them, they are 
in like manner more sensitive, and sending them 
protection and defence from spirits and worldly 
existences is more desirable. 4. And on account 
of their spiritual character the offering (firi$ti.yn6) 
of gifts for the angels, fit for the ritual of a spirit 
(malndk niranglk), is more presentable; and also 
a fire newly tended (n6g6nd) is that which is more 
the custom in the sacred ceremony (yasisno). 

5. For the same reason in the three days when 
in connection with the soul the sacred ceremony, 
the burning of fire, its cleanly clearance (gdndunS), 

» See Chap. XIV, 4. 

1 Reading min maindk v&yih, and assuming that 'the good 
VSe 1 ' (the Vayd of the Rim Yt.), who is often called the angel 
Ram, is alluded to (see Chap. XXX, 4, Sis. XI, 4, XVII, 4). The 
life and soul are treated as one being in this chapter, as all the 
verbs and pronouns referring to them are in the singular number 
in the Pahlavi text. 

5 Referring to the proper care of new-born infants, for whose 
protection from the demons a bright fire is to be kept constantly 
burning for three days (see Sis. XII, n, 12). 
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and other religious and ritualistic defence, feeding 
on milk and eating with a spoon ' are ordered, 
because — as the sacred ceremony, the defence and 
protection of the worldly existences, is, by order of 
the creator, the business of Sr6sh the righteous 2 , 
and he is also one of those taking the account in the 
three nights* — Srdsh the righteous gives the soul, 
for three days and nights, the place of the spirit of 
air in the world, and protection. 6. And because 
of the protectiveness of Srosh, and that one is 
assisted likewise by Sr6sh's taking the account, and 
for that purpose, are the manifest reasons for per- 
forming and ordering the ceremony of Srosh for 
three days and nights 4 . 

7. And the fourth day the ordering and perform- 
ing the ceremony of the righteous guardian spirit 
(ar^ai fravardfo) 5 are for the same soul and the 
remaining righteous guardian spirits of those who 
are and were and will be, from Gay6man/ the 
propitious to S6shans the triumphant*. 



Chapter XXIX. 



1. The twenty-eighth question is that you ask 
thus : For what reason is it not allowable to perform 

1 No meat is to be eaten by the survivors until the third night 
has passed away (see Sis. XVII, 2). 

* The angel Srosh is said to have been the first creature who 
performed the sacred ceremony (see Yas. LVI, i, 2-7, ii, 2-4, iii, 
2-4), of which the spiritual counterpart was produced by Auhar- 
maz</ during the creation (see Bd. II, 9). 

3 See Chap. XIV, 4. * See Sis. XVII, 3. 

8 See Sis. XVII, 5. 

* That is, from the first man to the last ; the phrase is quoted 
from Yas. XXVI, 33. 
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the ceremony of Srdsh, the living spirit (ahv6)\ 
along with other propitiations (shnflmano) 2 , when 
they reverence him separately? 

2. The reply is this, that the lord of all things is 
the creator who is persistent over his own creatures, 
and a precious work is his own true service s which 
is given by him to Srosh the righteous whom, for 
this reason, one is to reverence separately when even 
his name is not frequently mentioned, and one is not 
even to reverence the names of the archangels with 
him. 

Chapter XXX. 

i. The twenty-ninth question is that which you 
ask thus: The third night, in the light of dawn, 
what is the reason for consecrating separately the 
three sacred cakes 4 with three dedications (shnu- 
man)? • 

2. The reply is this, that one sacred cake, whose 
dedication is to Rashnu and ks\&d<>, is for 8 satisfying 

1 Probably a miswriting of ash 6 k, ' righteous.' 

* Short formulas of praise, reciting all the usual titles of the 
spirits intended to be propitiated by them, which are introduced 
into a particular part of the liturgy to dedicate the ceremony to the 
particular spirit in whose honour it is being performed (see Sis. 
VII, 8). 

* Reading b6ndakih; but it may be bundakfh, 'complete- 
ness, perfection.' 

* The drdn, or sacred cake, is a small flexible pancake which 
is consecrated in the ceremonies, and dedicated to some particular 
spirit by means of the shnuman, or propitiatory dedication (see Sis. 
HI, 32). 

* See Sis. XVII, 4. These two angels are supposed to be 
present when the soul renders its account; Rashnu weighs its 
actions in his golden balance, and Ast&d assists it (see AV. V, 3, 5). 

' Reading rai, instead of la, 'not.' 
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the light of dawn and the period of Aushahln 1 , 
because the mountain AushdcLrtar 2 is mentioned 
in the propitiation of the angel hstkd. 3. With 
AstAcl is the propitiation of the period of Aushahln 3 , 
and she is the ruler of glory 4 of that time when the 
account occurs ; the souls are in the light of the 
dawn of Aushahln when they go to the account; 
their passage (vi</ar) is through the bright dawn. 

4. One sacred cake, which is in propitiation of 
the good Vae 6 , is, moreover, on this account : 
whereas the bad Vae 6 is a despoiler and destroyer, 
even so the good Vae is a resister (kukh shikar), 
and likewise encountering the bad Vae ; he is also 
a diminisher (vizfWar) of his abstraction of life, 



1 One of the five periods of the day and night, extending from 
midnight until the stars disappear in the dawn, or, as some say, 
until all the fixed stars disappear except four of. the first magnitude 
(see Bd. XXV, 9, Sis. XIV, 4-6). 

2 Called Ushi-darena in the Avesta, and identified with some 
mountain in Sagastan in Bd. XII, 15. It is mentioned in the 
dedicatory formula of hs\M (see Sir. 26), and its name is evidently 
here supposed to mean ' the holder of dawn,' an appropriate term 
for a lofty mountain to the eastward. 

9 Both Rashnu and Astad are blessed in the prayers appointed 
for the Aushahtn period of the day. 

4 The ' glory of the Aryans ' is lauded in the Artirf Yart. 

B The spirit of air, or arlgel Ram, who receives and protects the 
good soul on its way to the other world (see Chap. XXVIII, a, 5). 

6 Identified with Ast6-vida<f, the demon of death, in Bd. XXVIII, 
35, but Pahl. Vend. V, 25, 31 makes him a separate demon, who 
conveys away the bound soul, which would identify him with the 
demon Vfzaresh of Vend. XIX, 94, Bd. XXVIII, 18. There is 
very little doubt, however, that the Pahlavi translator of Vend. V 
misunderstood the Avesta, which merely says that ' Ast6-vidh6tu 
binds him, Vay6 conveys him bound,' referring probably to the 
good VSS who receives the parting soul; and Pahl. Vend.V, 31 
admits that this was the opinion of some. 
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and a receiver and protection of life, on account of 
the sacred cake 1 . 



Chapter XXXI. 

1. The thirtieth question is that which you ask 
thus : When a soul of the righteous goes on to 
heaven, in what manner does it go; also, who 
receives it, who leads 2 ii, and who makes it a house- 
hold attendant 3 of Auharmasrflf ? Also, does any one 
of the righteous in heaven come out to meet it, and 
shall any thereof make enquiry of it, or how ? 
2. Shall they also make up an account as to its sin 
and good works, and how is the comfort and 
pleasantness in heaven shown to it; also, what is 
its food ? 3. Is ii also their assistance which 

1 Nothing is here said about the third sacred cake, but Sis. 
XVII, 4 states that this is to be dedicated to the righteous guardian 
spirit (see Chap. XXVIII, 7). 

s It is doubtful whether the verb be yezrun (a corruption of 
yezderfln) or dezrun (a corruption of dedrun), but both forms 
are traceable to the same Semitic root (i3"l), one with and the 
other without the prefix 'ye,' and both, therefore, have nearly the 
same meaning. 

3 Reading khavag-i-m&n, 'servant of the house' (see also §§5,8, 
Chaps. XXXI I, 7, XXX VII, 16, 17, 21, XLIII, 1, XLVIlf, 41). 
This word occurs in Pahl.Vend. XIX, 102, in a compound which 
is doubtfully read avidamankar&no, 'those acting without time, 
eternal ones,' in Haug's Essays, p. 388 (it should be ' those acting 
as household attendants'). It also occurs in the Pazand tract called 
Aogemadae^a, from its initial word (see Geiger's ed. p. 23, § 11), 
where it is read andim&nt, and translated by Sans, pratihara, 
' doorkeeper ; ' but in a Fahlavi version of this tract (which seems 
to form part of the Afrln-i Dahman, and differs considerably from 
the Pazand text) this word is replaced by bondak manik-i, 
' a household servant,' which confirms the reading adopted here. 
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reaches unto the world, or not ? And is the limit 
(samano) of heaven manifest, or what way is ill 

4. The reply is this, that a soul of the righteous 
steps forth unto heaven through the strength of the 
spirit of good works, along with the good spirit 1 
which is the escort (parvanako) of the soul, into 
its allotted station and the uppermost (taytko) which 
is for its own good works ; along with the spiritual 
good works, without those for the world, and a crown 
and coronet 2 , a turban-sash and a fourfold fillet- 
pendant 3 , a decorated robe (famako) and suitable 
equipments, spiritually flying unto heaven (vahistd), 
or to the supreme heaven (gardafman), there where 
its place is. 5. And Vohuman 4 , the archangel, 
makes it a household attendant (khavag-1-manf- 
ner/6) to Auharmas^ the creator, and by order of 
Auharmasaf announces its position (gas) and reward; 
and it becomes glad to beg for the position of 
household attendant of Adharmazd, through what 
it sees and knows. 

6. A&harmazd the creator of good producers 

1 Probably the good VaS, the spirit of air (see Chaps. XXVIII, 
2, 5, XXIX 4). 

2 Reading rukho var</ivan5, which words also occur in AV. 
XII, 16, XIV, 9. A most elaborate account of heaven and hell 
will be found in the Book of Arda Vtraf with an English Transla- 
tion, ed. Hdshangji and Haug, 1872. 

8 Reading vis va £aharak5 balak. 

4 Vend. XIX, 102-107 (trans. D.) states as follows : ' Up rises 
Vohu-man6 from his golden seat ; Vohu-man6 exclaims : " How 
hast thou come to us, thou holy one, from that decaying world into 
this undecaying one?" Gladly pass the souls of the righteous to 
the golden seat of Ahura Mazda, to the golden seat of the Ame- 
sha-spe»tas, to the Garfi-nmanem, the abode of Ahura Mazda, 
the abode of the Amesha-spewtas, the abode of all the other holy 
beings.' 
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(da h dk in) is a spirit. even among spirits, and spirits 
even have looked for a sight of him ; which spirits 
are manifestly above worldly existences 1 . 7. But 
when, through the majesty 2 of the creator, spirits 
put on worldly appearances (v£ni.snSiha), or are 
attending (sinayan!k6) to the world and spirit, and 
put away appearance (v£nisnS apadd^nd), then 
he whose patron spirit (ahv6) 3 is in the world is 
able to see the attending spirits, in such similitude 
as when they see bodies in which is a soul 4 , or 
when they see a fire in which is Varahran 5 , or see 
water in which is its own spirit 9 . 8. Moreover, in 
that household attendance, that Auharma-sw? has seen 
the soul is certain, for Auhamias*/ sees all things ; 
and many even of the fiend's souls 7 , who are put 
away from those of Auhannasr^ in spiritual under- 
standing, are delighted by the appearance (numu- 
*/ano) of those of Atiharmazd. 

9. And the righteous in heaven, who have been 

1 Implying that Auharmas</ can hardly be considered visible, 
except by the eye of faith (see Chap. XIX, 2). 

2 Assuming that rabS-vanagih is equivalent to Pers. buzur- 
ganagf, 'magnificence.' 

• The ahvfi (Av. ahu) seems to be a spiritual protector, some- 
what similar to a patron saint ; as, according to the Ahunavar, the 
most sacred formula of the Parsis (see Bd. I, 21, Zs. 1, 12-19), 
both an ahu and a ratu are to be chosen, that is, both a patron 
spirit and a high-priest 

4 That is, he sees the spirits by means of their material mani- 
festations. 

• The old Pahl. form of VShram, the angel whose name is 
applied to the sacred fire (see Bd. XVII, 1,2,9); he IS * e Av. 
Verethraghna of the Bahr&m Yt. 

• The female angel of water is the Av. ardvt sura Anahita of 
the Abin Yt. 

7 The souls in hell. 

[18] F 
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his intimate friends, of the same religion and like 
goodness, speak to him of the display of affection, 
the courteous enquiry, and the suitable eminence 
from coming to heaven, and his everlasting well- 
being in heaven. 

10. And the account as to sin and good works 
does not occur unto the heavenly ones ; it is itself 
among the perplexing questions of this treatise, for 
the taking of the account and the atonement for the 
sins of a soul of those passed away and appointed 
unto heaven happen so 1 , although its place (gas) is 
there 2 until the renovation of the universe, and it 
lias no need for a new account, n. And that 
account is at the time the account occurs ; those 
taking the account are AuharmasaCVohuman, Mitr6, 
Srosh, and Rashnu, and they shall make up the 
account of all with justice, each one at his own time, 
as the reply is written in its own chapter s . 

12. As to that which you ask concerning food, 
the meals of the world are taken in two ways : 
one is the distribution of water in haste, and one 
is with enjoyment (aurva.si.yn6) to the end; but 
in heaven there is no haste as to water, and re- 
joicing with much delight they are like unto those 
who, as worldly beings, make an end of a meal 
of luxury (aurvasisnikih). 13. To that also which 
is the spiritual completion of the soul's pleasure 
it is attaining in like proportion 4 , and in its ap- 
pearance to worldly beings it is a butter of the 
name of MaWydk-zarem 5 . 14. And the reason of 

1 As in Chap. XXIV, 5, 6. 8 In heaven. 

• See Chap. XIV, 2-5. 

4 This sentence is rather ambiguous in the original. 

1 Said to be the food of the souls in heaven (see Hn. II, 38, 
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that name of it is this, that of the material food 
in the world that which is the product of cattle 
is said to be the best (pas hum), among the pro- 
ducts of cattle in use as food is the butter of milk, 
and among butters that is extolled as to goodness 
which they shall make in the second month of 
the year \ and when Mitrd 2 is in the constellation 
Taurus; as that month is scripturally (dln61k5) 
called Zaremeya 3 , the explanation of the name to 
be accounted for is this, that its worldly repre- 
sentative (andasako) is the best food in the 
world. 

15. And there is no giving out of assistance by 
the soul of the righteous from heaven and the 
supreme heaven 4 ; for, as to that existence full 

Mkh. II, 152) ; it is to be distinguished from the draught of immor- 
tality, called Hush, which is prepared from the fat of the ox 
Hadhayfo and the white H6m at the time of the resurrection (see 
Bd. XXX, 25). 

1 If the writer refers to the correct solar year of Bd. XXV, 2 1, 
beginning at the vernal equinox, the second month would be 
19th April-i9th May when the sun is in the conventional sign of 
Taurus ; but the ordinary Parsi year in his time commenced in the 
middle of April, and its second month would be May-June when 
the sun (about a.d. 880) would be in the actual constellation of 
Taurus. So that the statements in the text afford no certain indi- 
cation of the particular calendar used by the author. 

* The angel of the sun's light, here used for the sun itself. 

8 The fifteenth day of the second month of the Parsi year is the 
season festival called Maidhyd-zaremaya, 'mid-verdure,' in the 
Avesta ; being also the middle of the second month, the author 
assumes that the name of that month was originally Zaremaya. 
The Pahl. word can also be read Zar-mah, ' the month of gold, or 
the green month.' 

* That is, there is no intercession of saints for those still in the 
world. The only interceders are the angels and guardian spirits, 
and they go no further than to obtain strict justice for every one 
according to his worldly merits. 

F 2 
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of joy, there is then no deserving of it for any 
one unless each one is fully worthy of it. 16. But 
the soul has a remembrance of the world and 
worldly people, its relations and gossips; and he 
who is unremembered and unexpecting (abarmar- 
va.d) is undisturbed, and enjoys in his own time 
all the pleasure of the world as it occurs in the 
renovation of t/ie universe, and wishes to attain to 
it. 17. And, in like manner, of the comfort, plea- 
sure, and joy of the soul, which, being attained in 
proportion, they cause to produce in heaven and 
the supreme heaven, its own good works of every 
kind are a comfort and pleasure such as there are 
in the world from a man who is a wise friend — 
he who is a reverent worshipper — and other edu- 
cated men, to her who is a beautiful, modest, and 
husband-loving woman — she who is a manager 
(arastar) under protection — and other women who 
are clever producers of advantage 1 . 18. This 2 , too, 
which arises from beasts of burden, cattle, wild 
beasts, birds, fish, and other species of animals; 
this, too, from luminaries, fires, streams (hu-ta^is- 
nan), winds, decorations, metals, and coloured 
earths ; this, too, which is from the fences (par- 
dakano) of grounds, houses, and the primitive 
lands of the well-yielding cattle; this 3 , too, which 
is from rivers, fountains, wells, and the primary 
species of water; this, too, which is from trees 
and shrubs, fruits, grain, and fodder, salads, aro- 
matic herbs, and other plants; this, too, which is 

1 Reading surf az karSno, and identifying the second word with 
Pers. £ z. 

1 That is, the pleasure. 

' This clause is omitted in M14 and J. 
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the preparation of the land for these 1 creatures 
and primitive creations ; this, too, from the species 
of pleasant tastes, smells, and colours of all natures, 
the producers of protections 2 , the patron spirits 
(ahuan), and the appliances of the patron spirits, 
can come unto mortals. 

19. And what the spirit of good works is in 
similitude is expressly a likeness of stars and males, 
females and cattle, fires and sacred fires, metals 
of every kind, dogs, lands, waters, and plants 3 . 
20. The spiritual good works are attached (a^a- 
yukhtd) to the soul, and in the degree and pro- 
portion which are their strength, due to the 
advancement of good works by him who is right- 
eous, they are suitable as enjoyment for him who is 
righteous. 21. He obtains durability thereby * and 
necessarily preparation, conjointly with constant 
pleasure and without a single day's vexation (ay6m- 
ae-beshiha). 

22. There is also an abundant joyfulness, of 
which no example is appointed (vakhtd) in the 
world from the beginning, but it comes thus to 
those who are heavenly ones and those of the 
supreme heaven ; and of which even the highest 
worldly happiness and pleasure are no similitude, 
except through the possession of knowledge which 
is said to be a sample of it for worldly beings. 

1 It is doubtful whether we should read le-denmanshano, 
a rare plural form of denman, 'this,' or whether it should be 
le-denman yzzdinb ; in the latter case the translation would be 
' for these creatures of the sacred beings.' 

1 Assuming that zinharanS stands for zinharino, otherwise 
we must read z6haranS, 'holy-waters.' 

* The chief objects benefited by good works. 

* Reading hangimlh-ash, but the construction is unusual. 
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23. And of its indications by the world the limited 
with the unlimited, the imperishable with perish- 
ableness, the consumable with inconsumableness 
are then no equivalent similitudes of it \ 24. And 
it is the limited, perishable, and consumable things 
of the world's existence which are the imperishable 
and inconsumable ones of the existence of endless 
light 2 , the indestructible ones of the all-beneficial 
and ever-beneficial space (gun^) 3 , and the all- 
joyful ones — without a single day's vexation — of 
the radiant supreme heaven (gar6rfman6). 25. And 
the throne (g&s) of the righteous in heaven and 
the supreme heaven is the reward he obtains first, 
and is his until the resurrection, when even the 
world becomes pure and undisturbed ; he is himself 
unchangeable thereby, but through the resurrec- 
tion he obtains what is great and good and perfect, 
and is eternally glorious. 



Chapter XXXII. 



1. The thirty-first question is that which you ask 
thus: When he who is wicked goes to hell, how 

1 Meaning that no adequate conception can be obtained of the 
enjoyments of heaven by contrasting the earthly objects which 
most resemble it with those most opposed to it 

* The place of Auharmasrf, or heaven in general (see Bd. I, 2), 
where things which are perishable on earth become everlasting. 

3 The 'constantly-beneficial place' of Pahl. Vend. XIX, 122, 
'which is self-sustained, (its constant beneficialness is this, that, 
when it once became so, all of it became thereby ever-beneficial).' 
The Avesta version (trans. D.) merely calls it ' the sovereign place 
of eternal weal;' and it appears from Chap. XXXVII, 22, 24 that 
it is here understood as the unlimited space of heaven, contained 
in the ' endless light' 
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does he go, and in what manner does he go ; also, 
who comes to meet him, and who leads him * to 
hell; also, does any one of the infernal ones (du.ra- 
hulkan8) come to meet him, or how is it? 

2. Shall they also inflict punishment upon him, 
for the sin which he has committed, at once, or is 
his punishment the same until the future existence ? 

3. Also, what is their food in hell, and of what 
description are their pain and discomfort; and is 
the limit of hell manifest, or how is it ? 

4. The reply is this, that a soul of the wicked, 
the fourth night after passing away 2 , its account 
being rendered, rolls head-foremost and totters 
(kapinedft)) from the Kinvzd bridge 8 ; and Vlza- 
rash 4 , the demon, conveys (nayeafS) 8 him cruelly 
bound therefrom, and leads him unto hell. 5. And 
with him are the spirits and demons connected 
with the sin of that soul, watching in many guises, 
resembling the very producers of doubt (vlman- 
daafaran-i£), the wounders, slayers, destroyers, 
deadly ones, monsters (dus-gerpanS), and criminals, 

1 Mi 4 and J omit the words from ' also' to 'leads him.' 

* The term ' passing away ' is here used with reference to the 
death of a wicked person, contrary to the general rule (see 
Chap. XX, 2). 

s See Chap. XX, 3. 

4 ' Then the fiend, named Vizaresha, carries off in bonds the 
souls of the wicked Daeva-worshippers who live in sin' (Vend. XIX, 
94, trans. D.); see also Bd. XXVIII, 18, where the name is Viza- 
r£sh, but it is always Vizarash in Dd. Here it has been first 
miswritten in K35, and afterwards corrected, so that later copyists 
have read Vir&sh, as in M14 and J. 

• Identifying the verb with Av. nayeiti of Vend. V, 25, 31; or 
it may be read vaye</6, and identified with Av. vaySiti of Vend. 
XV, 17, or Av. v4dhay8iti of Vend. XIX, 94, without much 
change of meaning. 
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those who are unseemly, those, too, who are dis- 
eased and polluted, biters and tearers, noxious 
creatures, windy stenches, glooms, fiery stenches, 
thirsty ones, those of evil habits, disturbers of sleep 
(khvap-kharan), and other special causers of sin 
and kinds of perverting, with whom, in worldly 
semblance, are the spiritual causers of distress. 
6. And proportional to the strength and power 
which have become theirs, owing to his sin, they 
surround him uncomfortably, and make him ex- 
perience vexation, even unto the time of the reno- 
vation of the universe. 7. And through the leading 
ofVizarash 1 he comes unwillingly unto hell, becomes 
a household attendant (khavag-1-mandl-alto) of 
the fiend and evil one, is repentant of the delusion 
of a desire for fables (vardaklha), is a longer 
for getting away from hell to the world, and has 
a wonderful desire for good works. 

8. And his food is as a sample of those which 
are among the most fetid, most putrid, most pol- 
luted, and most thoroughly unpleasant; and there 
is no enjoyment and completeness in his eating, 
but he shall devour (ga.t&d) with a craving which 
keeps him hungry and thirsty, due to water which 
is hastily sipped 2 . 9. Owing to that vicious habit 
there is no satisfaction therefrom, but it increases 
his haste and the punishment, rapidity, and tedious- 
ness of his anguish. 

10. The locality 3 in hell is not limited (samani- 

1 See § 4. 

* Referring to the fact that a person who is both hungry and 
thirsty cannot quench his thirst, for more than a few minutes, by 
drinking water without eating. 

* Or, perhaps, *his position/ if we read divak-a* instead of 
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alt) before the resurrection, and until the time of 
the renovation of the universe he is in hell. 1 1. Also 
out of his sin is the punishment connected with it, 
and that punishment comes upon him, from the 
fiend and spirit of his own sin, in that manner and 
proportion with which he has harassed, and vexed 
others \ and has reverenced, praised, and served that 
which is vile. 

1 2. And at the time of the renovation, when the 
fiend perishes, the souls of the wicked pass into 
melted metal (ayen6) 2 ybr three days; and all fiends 
and evil thoughts, which are owing to their sin, have 
anguish effectually, and are hurried away by the 
cutting and breaking away of the accumulation 
(ham-daafakih) of sin of the wicked souls. 13. 
And by that pre-eminent (az>artum) ablution in the 
melted metal they are thoroughly purified from guilt 
and infamy (dastS va raspako), and through the 
perseverance (khvaparlh) 3 and mercifulness of the 
pre-eminent persistent ones they are pardoned, and 
become most saintly (m6gtum) pure ones; as it is 
said in metaphor that the pure are of two kinds, one 
which is glorious (khvarvat6), and one which is 
metallic (ay£navat6) 4 . 

dtvdklh, but the former reading would be more of a modern 
Persian idiom than a Pahlavi one. 

1 Or, 'the good;' the word is not expressed in the Pahlavi text 

$ Bd. XXX, 30 states that both the righteous and wicked are 
finally purified by melted metal which is a torment to the latter, 
but only like a bath in warm milk to the former. 

• See Chap. XIX, 7 n. 

4 This is probably a misapplication of a Pahlavi phrase which 
contained the word isnavatd, 'indestructible,' and was the trans- 
lation of an Avesta passage containing the words Apathrava»</, 
'brilliant, glorious,' and dsna, ' stony, indestructible, enduring '(often 
translated ' heavenly '), which words are sometimes used together, 
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14. And after that purification there are no de- 
mons, no punishment, and no hell as regards the 
wicked, and their disposal (vlrastakS) also is just ; 
they become righteous, painless, deathless, fearless, 
and free from harm. 15. And with them comes the 
spirit of the good works which were done and insti- 
gated by them in the world, and procures them 
pleasure and joy in the degree and proportion of 
those good works. 16. But the recompense of a 
soul of the righteous is a better formation (v£h* 



da aft h) and more 1 . 



Chapter XXX11I. 



1. As to the thirty-second question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : In which direction and 
which land is hell, and how is it ? 

2. The reply is this, that the place of a soul of 
the wicked, after the dying off 2 of the body, is in 
three districts (vim and) : one of them is called that 
of the ever-stationary 8 of the wicked, and it is a 

as in Yas. LIX, 14. As the Pahl. asnavat6 and ay6navatd are 
written alike they are easily confounded, but that ' metal ' is meant 
here appears from Yas. L, 9, b, Bd. XXX, 20. 

1 M14 has 'and the position of more good works is better, the 
rank is greater, and the pleasure and delight more.' 

* Literally ' dying down.' 

* Assuming that ham-hastakan, 'co-existences, associates,' is 
meant for hamfstakin (see the hamist&niko of Chap. XX, 3). 
From this it would appear that the place of the Hamistakan, inter- 
mediate between heaven and h 11, was itself supposed by the author 
to be divided into two widely separated regions, one for the slightly 
righteous (see Chap. XXIV, 6), and one for the slightly wicked, 
as here described. No such separation is mentioned in AV. and 
Mkh., and the passage is omitted in M14. 
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chaos (ghm&zako), but the evil is abundantly and 
considerably more than the good ; and the place is 
terrible, dark, stinking, and grievous with evil. 3. 
And one is that which is called the worst existence, 
and it is there the first tormentors (vikhruniganS) 
and demons have their abode ; it is full of evil and 
punishment, and there is no comfort and pleasure 
whatever. 4. And one is called Dru^askan 1 , and is 
at the bottom of the gloomy existence, where the 
head (kamarako) of the demons rushes; there is 
the populous abode of all darkness and all evil. 

5. These three places, collectively, are called hell, 
which is northerly, descending, and underneath this 
earth, even unto the utmost declivity of the sky ; 
and its gate is in the earth, a place of the northern 
quarter, and is called the Arezur ridge 2 , a mountain 
which, among its fellow mountains of the name of 
Arezur 3 that are amid the rugged (k6flk) mountains, 
is said in revelation 4 to have a great fame with the 
demons, and the rushing together and assembly of 
the demons in the world are on the summit of that 
mountain, or as it is called ' the head of Arezur.' 

1 The Av. dru^askanSm of Vend. XIX. 139, which is trans- 
lated 'the slothful ones of the Drug'' by Darmesteter, ' the servants 
of the Dru^' by Harlez, and 'wizards' in Haug's Essays, p. 336. 
Dru^dskin is said to be a son of the evil spirit in Bd. XXXI, 6. 

• See Bd. XII, 8. 

* Bd. XII, 16 mentions another Arezur 'in the direction of 
Arum.' 

4 Vend. XIX, 142 (trans. D.) says 'they run away casting the 
evil eye, the wicked, evil-doing DaSvas : " Let us gather together 
at the head of Arezura !" ' 
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Chapter XXXIV. 

i. As to the thirty-third question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus: In what manner is there one 
way of the righteous from the Daitih peak 1 to 
heaven, and one of the wicked to hell ; and what is 
their nature ? 

2. The reply is this, that one is for ascent, and 
one for descent ; and on account of both being of 
one appearance I write thus much for understanding 
and full explanation, that is to say : — 3. The right- 
eous souls pass over on the A'inva^ bridge 2 by 
spiritual flight and the power of good works ; and 
they step forth up to the star, or to the moon, or to 
the sun station, or to the endless light 3 . 4. The 
soul of the wicked, owing to its falling from the 
bridge, its lying demon, and the pollution collected 
by its sin, they shall lead therefrom to the descent 
into the earth, as both ways lead from that bridge 
on the Daitih peak. 



Chapter XXXV. 



1. The thirty-fourth question is that which you 
ask thus: Does this world become quite without 
men *, so that there is no bodily existence in it what- 

1 See Chap. XXI, 2. * See Chap. XXI, 2-7. 

3 These are the four grades of heaven, as described in AV. 
VII-X, Mkh.VII, 9-1 1. 

4 Reading a»fk (or avih) anshuta, but it may possibly be 
avl- 1 anshutS, 'without a single man.' 
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ever, and then shall they produce the resurrection, 
or how is it ? 

2. The reply is this, that this world, continuously 
from its immaturity even unto its pure renovation, 
has never been, and also will not be, without men ; 
and in the evil spirit, the worthless (ajaplr), no 
stirring desire of this arises. 3. And near to the 
time of the renovation the bodily existences desist 
from eating, and live without food (pavan akhuris- 
nlh) 1 ; and the offspring who are born from them 
are those of an immortal, for they possess durable 
and blood-exhausted (khun-girai) bodies. 4. Such 
are they who are the bodily-existing men that are in 
the world when there are men, passed away, who 
rise again and live again. 



Chapter XXXVI. 



1. The thirty-fifth question is that which you ask 
thus : Who are they who are requisite in producing 
the renovation of the universe, who were they, and 
how are they ? 

2. The reply is this, that of those assignable for 
that most perfect work the statements recited are 
lengthy, for even Gay6mar^, Yim the splendid, 
Zaratust the Spltaman 2 , the spiritual chief (raafS) 
of the righteous, and many great thanksgivers were 

1 Bd. XXX, 3 states that men first abstain from meat, after- 
wards from vegetables and milk, and, finally, from water. 

* See Chap. II, 10. His title, which is nearly always written 
Spltaman in K35 (rarely SpitSman), is Av. spitama or spitama, 
but is usually understood to mean 'descendant of Spitama,' his 
ancestor in the ninth generation (see Bd. XXXII, 1). 
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appointed for completing the appliances of the reno- 
vation ; and their great miracles and successful 
(apa^iraganik) management have moved on, which 
works for the production of the renovation '. 3. 
Likewise, on the approach of the renovation, Kere- 
sasp 2 the Saman who smites Dahak, Kai-Khusrol 3 
who was made to pass away by Vae the long-con- 
tinuing lord 4 , Tus and Vevan 8 the allies (aoakano), 
and many other mighty doers are aiding the produc- 
tion of the renovation. 

4. But those who are the producers of the reno- 
vation more renowned throughout the spheres (vas- 
poharakanlktar) are said to be seven, whose names 
are R6shan6-£ashm 6 , Khur-/£ashm, Frada^-gadman, 

1 That is, even these ancient rulers and legislators have contri- 
buted to the final renovation of the universe by their wise actions 
and laws. 

a See Chap. XVII, 6. 

8 Av. Kavi Husravangh,the third king of the Kayanian dynasty 
(see Bd. XXXI, 25, XXXIV, 7), whose mysterious disappearance, 
as related in the Shahnamah, is evidently alluded to here. 

4 The Av. vayam dareghd-^adhaitim of KhflrshSd NyS- 
yish, 1, that seems to be identified here with the good Vae" (see 
Chap. XXX, 4), who conducts the soul to the other world. 

• The Tfls and Giw of Bd. XXIX, 6 and the Shahnamah, where 
they are said to have been frozen in the mountain snow, with other 
warriors, after the disappearance of Kai-Khusr6i. They are the 
Av. Tusa of AMn Yt. 53, 58, and, perhaps, Gagvani of Frav- 
ardin Yt. 115, but the Pahlavi form VSvan (or Viv6) of our text 
is inconsistent with the latter identification; the form Giw of Bd. 
XXIX, 6 is merely Pazand. 

* These names are the Av. Rao£as-£aSshman, Hvare-£a£shman, 
FrSdarf-^oarend, Vareda</-A»aren6, Vouru-nem6, Vouru-sav6, and 
SaoshySs of Fravardtn Yt. 128, 129, partly transcribed, partly trans- 
lated, and partly corrupted into Pahlavi. The corruptions are easily 
explained thus: Av. vouru, 'wide,' when written in Pahlavi is 
often identical with varen, 'desire,' and has been so read by a 
later copyist and then translated by its synonym kamak; Av, 
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Vareda^-gadman, Kamak-vakhshi^n, Kamak-s<W, and 
S6shans. 5. As it is said that in the fifty-seven 
years 1 , which are the period of the raising of the dead, 
R6shand-£ashm in Arzah 2 , Khur-^ashm in Savah, 
FrAda^-gadman in Fradaa&fsh, VaredaaJ-gadman in 
Vtdadafsh, Kamak - vakhshun in Vorubarrt, and 
Kamak-suaf in Vdru^arrt, while S6shans in the 
illustrious and pure Khvaniras is connected with 
them, are immortal. 6. The completely good sense, 
perfect hearing, and full glory of those seven pro- 
ducers of the renovation are so miraculous that they 
converse from region unto region, every one to- 
gether with the six others, just as now men at an 
interview utter words of conference and co-operation 
with the tongue, one to the other, and can hold a 
conversation 3 . 

7. The same perfect deeds for six* years in the 
six other regions, and for fifty years in the illustrious 
Khvaniras*, prepare immortality, and set going ever- 

nemfl is translated by Pahl. nlyayijn, 'homage, praise,' which is 
written very much like vakhshif n, ' increase,' and has been so 
read by a later copyist For the first two names and the last see 
Chap. II, to. 

1 The same period is mentioned in Bd. XXX, 7. 

* That is, there is one of the seven producers of the renovation 
in each of the seven KSshvars, or regions of the earth, of which 
Arzah is the western, SavSh the eastern, Frada</afsh and Vrdadifsh 
the two southern, Vorubarrt and V6r%arrt the two northern, and 
Khvaniras the central one (see Bd. V, 8, 9, XI, 2-4). 

* If this passage were found in the Christian scriptures, it would 
very probably be considered as a prophetical allusion to the electric 
telegraph and telephone. 

4 So in all MSS., but one would expect it to be ' seven,' so as to 
complete the fifty-seven years of § 5. The number being written 
in ciphers the difference between ' six ' and ' seven ' is very slight. 

* This central region of the earth is that which contains Iran 
and all lands well known to the Iranians. 
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lasting life and everlasting weal (suafth) through the 
help and power and glory of the omniscient and 
beneficent spirit, the creator Auharmas^. 



Chapter XXXVII. 



i. As to the thirty-sixth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : How shall they produce the 
resurrection, how do they prepare the dead, and 
when the dead are prepared by them, how are they? 
2. When it is produced by them, is an increase in 
the brilliance of the stars, moon, and sun necessary, 
and does it arise, or not ? are tfiere seas, rivers, and 
mountains, or not ? and is the world just as large as 
this, or does it become more so and wider ? 

3. The reply is this, that the preparation and 
production of the resurrection are an achievement 
connected with miracle, a sublimity (rabaih), and, 
afterwards, also a wondrous appearance unto the 
creatures who are uninformed. 4. The secrets and 
affairs of the persistent creator are like every 
mystery and secret; excepting himself — he who is 
capable of all knowledge, the fully-informed, and 
all in all (vispanS visp6) — no one of the worldly 
beings and imperfect spirits has known them. 

5. A true proverb (g6bi^n6-g6) of the intelligent 
and worldly, which is obvious, is that as it is easier 
in teaching to teach again learning already taught 
and forgotten than that which was untaught, and 
easier to repair again a well-built house, given 
gratuitously, than that which is not so given, so 
also the formation again of that which was formed 
is more excellent (hunirtar), and the wonder is 
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less, than the creation of creatures. 6. And through 
the wisdom and glory of the omniscient and omni- 
potent creator, by whom the saddened (allkhtS) 
creatures were created, that which was to perish is 
produced again anew, and that which was not to 
perish, except a little, is produced handsome even 
for a creation of the creator 1 . 

7. He who is a pure, spiritual creature is made 
unblemished ; he, also, who is a worldly creature is 
immortal and undecaying, hungerless and thirstlesSj 
undistressed and painless ; while, though he moves 
(^unde^o) in a gloomy, evil existence, the fiend is 
rightly judging from its arrangement (min nivarafo) 
that it is not the place of a beneficent being, but 
the place of an existence which is deadly, ignorant, 
deceiving, full of malice, seducing, destroying, caus- 
ing disgrace, making unobservant (aub£ngar), and 
full of envy. 8. And his existence is so full of 
malice, deceit, seductiveness, unobservance, destruc- 
tiveness, and destruction that he has no voice except 
for accomplices (ham-buafikan) and antagonists, 
except also for his own creatures and gossips when 
their hearts are desirous of evil, seducing, destroy- 
ing, making unobservant, causing malice, and bear- 
ing envy. 9. And he is disclosed (vishaaf) from 
his own origin and abyss full of darkness, unto the 
limits of darkness and confines of the luminaries ; 
and in his terribleness and demoniacal deliberation 
he gazes at the unblemished light and creatures 
of the beneficent Auharmasaf. 10. And through 
abundant envy and complete maliciousness is his 
lying ; and he mounts (subar6dfS) to seize, destroy, 

1 This last clause is omitted in M14 and J. 
[18] G 
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render unobservant, and cause to perish these same 
well-formed creatures of the sacred beings, u. And 
owing to his observance of falsehood he directed 
falsehood and lies with avidity (varend), which 
were necessary for obtaining his success in his own 
rendering others unobservant (a u be no) ; even in the 
nine thousand winters (hazangr6k ztm) 1 of false- 
hood that which is disregarded therein is his own 
falsity. 

12. He who is the most lordly of the lords of 
the pre-eminent luminaries, and the most spiritual 
of spirits, and all the beings of Auharmas^ the 
creator — who was himself capable of an effectual 
(tubin6) gain for every scheme of his 2 — do not 
allow that fiend into the interior, into the radiance 
(far6gi^) of the luminaries. 13. And they 3 under- 
stood through tlieir own universal wisdom that fiend's 
thoughts 4 of vileness, and meditation of falsehood 

1 The interval between the first appearance and the final disap- 
pearance of the evil spirit. Twelve thousand years are supposed 
to elapse between the first creation and the resurrection ; during 
the first three (about b.c. 8400-5400) the creation remains undis- 
turbed in a spiritual state, during the next three (b.c 5400-2400) 
the evil spirit appears, but flies back to hell in confusion, during 
the next three (b.c 2400- a. d. 600) he attacks the creation and 
keeps it in a constant state of tribulation, and during the last three 
(a. d. 600-3600) his power, having attained its maximum, is gra- 
dually weakened till it is finally destroyed at the resurrection (see 
Bd. I, 8, 18, 20, 22, III, 1, XXXIV, 1-9, Byt. Ill, 11, 44, 52, 
61, 62). 

* Probably ' the fiend,' but the sentence is by no means clear. 

* As the verbs 'allow' in § 12 and 'accept' in § 13 are both 
plural we must understand that the opposition to the fiend arises 
from the spiritual creatures of Auharmasrf, and not from Auhar- 
mazrf alone. 

* Reading minishnd instead of maindgano, 'spirits;' the dif- 
ference between these words in Pahlavi being only a single stroke. 
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and lies, and became aware of them by themselves 
and through their own intuition, and shall not accept 
the perdition (a6shlh) of the fiend, but are to be 
rightly listening to the commands of him 1 who is 
worthy. 14. For his 2 is not the nature of him who 
is good, nor the wisdom of him who is propitious ; 
and he does not turn from the confines of the shining 
ones, and the developments pertaining to those of 
the good being*, until he arrives at the creatures ; 
and he struggles in an attempt (auzmanS), spreads 
forth into the sky, is mobbed (gar6hagl-ait) in 
combats, is completely surrounded, and is tested 
with perfect appliances. 15. His resources, also, 
are destroyed, his internal 4 vigour is subdued, his 
weapons of falsehood are disregarded, and his 
means of deceiving shall perish ; and with complete- 
ness of experience, thorough painfulness, routed 
troops, broken battle-array, and disarranged means 
he enjoys on the outside the radiance of the lumi- 
naries with the impotence (anatyyaraglh) of a 
desire which again returns to him. 

16. And the same well-shining light of all kinds 
of the creator, when they shall not let in him who 
is Aharman, shall remain an unlimited time, while 
the fiend is in household attendance on those of 
the frontier through not being let in, and constantly 
troubled at the everlasting creatures. 17. The 
household attendance of the fiend seemed to it 6 
perpetually afflicting; and also the previous struggle 

1 Auharma*/. * The fiend's. 

* Reading vShlkSnako vakhshuno. 

4 Assuming that andarmunlh is a form analogous to ptra- 
munih, and with the meaning of andarunih. 
8 The light. 

G 2 
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of the fiend when the celestial spirit (ahv 6) pertain- 
ing to the luminaries was not contended with by 
him, his defeat (makhttuntano) when the lumi- 
naries were not defeated by him, his infliction of 
punishment before sin, and his causing hatred before 
hatred exists are all recounted by it to the justice 
and judiciousness whose unchangeableness, will, per- 
sistence, and freedom from hatred — which is the 
character of its faithful ones — are not so 1 , to him 
who is the primeval (p£jako) creator. 

1 8. The fiend, after his falsity, the struggle — on 
account of the fighting of the shining ones and the 
decreed keeping him away which was due to the fighter 
for the luminaries — and the ill-success of the struggle 
of himself and army, ordered the beating back of 
the worthy fighter against destruction, the malicious 
avenging again of the causer of hatred, and the de- 
stroyer's internal vileness and disorganisation anew of 
his own place. 19. He saw the beneficent actions by 
which, through the wisdom of Auharmazaf, the spiri- 
tual wisdom 2 , within the allotted (burtn-h6m6nd) 
time, the limited space, the restricted conflict, the 
moderate trouble, and the definite (farf am-h6mand) 
labour existing, struggles against the fiend, who is the 
unlawful establisher of the wizard ; and he returned 
inside to fall disarmed (asam£n6) and alive, and 
until he shall be fully tormented (pur-dar^ag-hae) 
and shall be thoroughly experienced, they shall not 3 
let him out again in the allotted time that the fiend 
ordered for the success of falsehood and lies. 20. 

1 That is, they are altogether different from the faults of the 
fiend, just recounted. 

9 Perhaps the same as ' the spirit of wisdom ' of Mkh. 
' Reading IS, ' not,' instead of rii, ' on account of.' 
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And the same fiend and the primeval (kadm6n) 
demons are cast out confusedly, irreverently, sor- 
rowfully, disconcertedly, fully afflicting their friends, 
thoroughly experienced, even with their falsehoods 
and not inordinate means 1 , with lengthy slumbers, 
with broken-down (az/aslst) deceits and dissipated 
resources, confounded and impotent, into the per- 
dition of Aharman, the disappearance of the fiend, 
the annihilation of the demons, and the non-exist- 
ence of antagonism. 

21. To make the good creatures again fresh and 
pure, and to keep them constant and forward in pure 
and virtuous conduct is to render them immortal ; 
and the not letting in of the co-existent one *, owing 
to the many new assaults (pad^astSlh) that occur 
in his perpetual household attendance 3 of falsity — 
through which there would have been a constant 
terror of light for the creatures of the sacred 
beings — is to maintain a greater advantage. 22. And 
his (AuharmastfPs) means are not the not letting in 
of the fiend, but the triumph arranged for \i\mself 
in the end — the endless *, unlimited light being also 
produced by him, and the constantly-beneficial space 8 

1 The words va avi^afto afzSrtha are omitted in M14 and J. 

* The evil spirit. As the co-existent spirits of good and evil are 
antagonistic the word ham-burfiko, ' co-existent,' is often supposed 
to mean ' antagonistic' 

* See § 16. M14 and J have only ' that occur through his falsity 
and the constant terror of light which would have arisen from him.' 

* That the term asar has only its etymological meaning ' end- 
less,' and not the wider sense of ' eternal,' is clear from this phrase. 
The 'endless light' is the phrase used in Pahlavi to express 
Av. anaghra raolau, a term implying ' the fixed stars,' so the 
passage in the text is very suggestive of the phrase, ' he made the 
stars also' (Gen. i. 16). 

5 Instead of gun^, 'space,' we might read gan^, 'treasury,' 
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that is self-sustained — which (triumph) is the resource 
of all natures, races, characters, powers, and duties 
from the beginning and maturing of those of the 
good religion and the rushing of the liar and 
destroyer on to the creatures, which are requisite 
for the final, legitimate triumph of the well-directing 
creator, and for the termination of the struggles of 
all by the protection and recompense of the praises 
and propitiation performed, which are the healing 
of the righteous and the restoration of the wicked 
at the renovation. 23. Even these developments, 
even these established habits (da^-^anlha), even 
these emissions of strength, even these births, even 
these races, even these townspeople (dihlkolha), 
even these characters, even these sciences 1 , even 
these manageable and managing ones 2 , and even 
these other, many, special species and manners which 
at various periods (anbano) of time are in the hope 
that the quantity and nature of their auxiliaries may 
be complete, and their coming accomplished and not 
deficient in success (vakhto), are distributed and 
made happy by him. 

24. The sky is in three thirds, of which the one 
at the top is joined to the endless light, in which 
is the constantly-beneficial space ; the one at the 

but it is written gun^ in Chap. XXXI, 24, according to K35, and 
the meaning 'space' is more appropriate to the gatiu ^»adhato, 
' self-sustained place,' of Vend. XIX, 122. The epithet ' constantly- 
beneficial' is a Pahl. translation of A v. misvana, and is evidently 
applied here to the unlimited heavenly space contained in the 
'endless light '(see § 24) and including the supreme heaven, as 
appears from the order in which these three existences (the earliest 
creations of Auharmaa/) are mentioned in Chap. XXXI, 24. 

1 M14 and J have 'separate doers.' 

s Mi 4 and J have ' doers at different times.' 
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bottom reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is 
the fiend full of evil ; and one is between those two 
thirds which are below and above. 25. And the 
uppermost third, which is called ' the rampart of the 
supreme heaven' (gar6rfman6 drupustS) 1 , was 
made by him with purity, all splendour, and every 
pleasure, and no access to it for the fiend. 26. And 
he provided that third for undisturbedly convoking 
the pure, the archangels, and the righteous that have 
offered praises who, as it were unarmed (azenavar), 
struggle unprepared and thoroughly in contest with 
the champions of the co-existent one, and they smite 
the co-existent one and his own progeny (g6harak6) 
already described, and afford support to the im- 
perishable state 2 , through the help of the archangels 
and the glory of the creator. 27. And, again also, 
in their 3 fearlessness they seek for the destruction 
of the demons and for the perfection of the creatures 
of the good beings; as one who is fearless, owing to 
some rampart which is inaccessible to arrows and 
blows, and shoots arrows at the expanse below, is 
troubled (bakhseWS) for friends below. 

28. And he made a distinction in the prescribed 
splendour and glory for the lowermost third of the 
sky ; and the difference is that it is liable to injury 
(pavan resh), so that the fiend, who is void of 
goodness, comes and makes that third full of dark- 
ness and full of demons, and shall be able to perplex 
in that difficulty when the thousand winters occur, 
and the five detested (lakhsi^akS) kinds of the 

1 Bd. Ill, 26 says that ' the rampart of the sky was formed so 
that the adversary should not be able to mingle with it.' 

2 Reading agurasend va/ ase^ gun. 

' Assuming that va/ stands for valman or valmanjan. 
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demons of life l have also overwhelmed with sin 
those of the wicked who are deceived by the demons 
and have fled from the contest. 29. But they shall 
not let the fiend fully in, owing to the luminaries of 
the resplendent one, during the allotted time when 
the demons' punishing and the repentance of the 
wicked are accomplished. 

30. And he appointed for the middle third the 
creatures of the world separated 2 from the world 
and the spiritual existence; and among those crea- 
tures 3 were produced for them the managing man 
as a guardian of the creatures, and the deciding 
wisdom as an appliance of man ; and the true 
religion, the best of knowledge was prepared by 
him. 31. And that third is for the place of combat 
and the contest of the two different natures 4 ; and 
in the uppermost part of the same third is stationed 
by him the light of the brilliant sun and moon and 
glorious stars, and they are provided by him that 
they may watch 6 the coming of the adversary, and 
revolve around the creatures. 32. All the sacred 
ceremonies of the distant earth (bum), the light, 
the abundant rains, and the good angels vanquish 

1 Probably referring to the five fiends, or demonesses, which 
are the special embodiments of each man's evil passions, and are 
thus detailed in Mkh. XLI, 9-1 1 : — ' That man is the stronger who 
is able to contend with his own fiends, and who keeps these five 
fiends, in particular, far from his body, which are such as avarice, 
wrath, lust, disgrace, and discontent.' 

* Reading ftjar</ak6, but the word is doubtful. This central 
region of the sky would seem to be the place of the 'ever- stationary,' 
if it do not include the earth itself, which is not quite clear, owing 
to the obscure style of the author. 

* While in the world. 

4 The beneficent and evil spirits. 

5 Reading venap&nd, but the word is doubtful. 
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and smite the wizards and witches who rush about 
below them l , and struggle to perplex by injury 
to the creatures ; they make all such assailants 
become fugitives 2 . 33. And through their revolu- 
tion the ascents and descents, the increase and 
diminution (narafsisnS), of the creatures 3 shall 
occur, the flow and ebb of the seas, and the increase 
of the dye-like* blood of the inferior creatures 6 ; 
also owing to them and through them have elapsed 
the divisions of the days, nights, months, years, 
periods, and all the millenniums (hazagrdk zlman) 
of time. 

34. He also appointed unto our forefathers the 
equipment which is their own, a material vesture, 
a sturdy bravery, and the guardian spirits of the 
righteous ; and he provided that they should remain 
at various times in their own nature 6 , and come 
into worldly vesture. 35. And those for great hosts 
and many slaves are born, for the duties of the 
period, into some tribe ; he who has plenty of off- 
spring is like Fravak 7 , he who is of the early law 

1 Below the sun, moon, and stars which protect the creatures. 
' Literally ' springers back.' 

5 Reading damiko, but the word is unusual ; it might be read 
dahmik6, 'of the holy man,' or be considered a corruption of 
damiko, 'earth.' 

4 Reading rangmano, but the word is doubtful. 

6 Five folios of text are here interpolated in J, of which four 
contain the passage (Ep. II, vi, 4 — ix, 7) omitted at the end of that 
MS., and the fifth contains a passage on the same subject as Ep. Ill, 
and which may possibly be part of the text missing in Ep. Ill, 1 1. 

• Meaning that the unembodied spirits of men should enter 
upon their worldly existence. 

7 The great-grandson of the primeval man, Gay6mar</, and the 
forefather of the fifteen races of undeformed human beings (see 
Bd. XV, 25-31, XXXI, 1). 
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(pesdado) like Hoshang 1 , he who is a smiter of 
the demon like Takhmdrup 2 , he who is full of glory 
like Yim 3 , he who is full of healing like Freafan, he 
who has both wisdoms 4 like the righteous Manu- 
stihar 6 , he who is full of strength like Keresasp 6 , 
he who is of a glorious race like Kai-Kavad? 7 , he 
who is full of wisdom like A6shanar 8 . 36. He who 
is noble is like Siyavash 9 , he who is an eminent 
doer (az/arkar) like Kai-Khusr6l 10 , he who is exalted 
like Kal-Virtisp n , he who is completely good like 
the righteous Zaraturt 12 , he who arranges the world 
like Peshyotanu 13 , he who is over the religion (dtn6- 

I See Chap. II, 10 for this and the following three names. 

3 He is said to have kept the evil spirit thirty years as a steed 
(see Ram Yt. 12, Zamyad Yt. 29, Mkh. XXVII, 22). 

* Here written Gim. 

* Instinctive wisdom and that acquired by experience (see 
Chap. XL, 3). 

8 Av. ManiuJithra; the descendant of Fr&/un, in the eleventh 
generation, who overthrew the usurpation of the collateral branches 
of his family, and restored the Iranian line of the PeVdadian dynasty 
in his own person (see Bd. XXXI, 12-14, XXXIV, 6). 

* See Chap. XVII, 6. 

7 Av. KaviKavata; the first king of the Kayanian dynasty 
(see Bd. XXXI, 24, 25, XXXIV, 7). 

* Probably the Av. Aoshnara, mentioned in Af. Zarat., along 
with several of the other names, in a passage somewhat similar to 
that in our text. The name here can also be read Aush-khur. 

* Av. Kavi Sy&varshSn; the son of king Kai-Kaus and 
father of king Kaf-Khusr6i, but he did not reign himself. He 
is said to have formed the settlement of Kangdea (see Chap. XC, 5, 
Bd. XXXI, 25, Byt. Ill, 25, 26). 

10 See Chap. XXXVI, 3. 

II Av. Kavf Vift&spa, Pers. GuftSsp; the fifth king of the 
KaySnian dynasty, who received the religion from Zaraturt. His 
father, the fourth king, was of collateral descent from the first king 
(see Bd. XXXI, 28, 29, XXXIV, 7). 

" The great apostle of the Parsis (see Chap. II, 10). 

" Av. Peshdtanu; a son of Kat-VLrt&sp, who is said to be 
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az/arag) like Aturo-pa*/ 1 , he who is liturgical like 
Hushedar 2 , he who is legal like Hushedar-mah, and 
he who is metrical and concluding like S6sh&ns. 
37. Among them are many illustrious ones, glo- 
rious doers, supporters of the religion, and good 
managers, who are completely (&pur) for the smiting 
of the fiend and the will of the creator. 

38. He also produced the creatures as contenders, 
and granted assistance (veVvarih), through the 
great, in the struggle for the perfect happiness from 
heaven at the renovation 3 of the universe; and he made 
them universally (vasp6harakaniha) contented. 
39. A vitiated thought of a living, well-disposed 
being is a stumble (nisivb) which is owing to evil; 
and these are even those* contented with death, 
because they know their limit, and it shall be definite 
(burlno-h6m6nd) and terminable; the evil of the 
world, in life, is definite, and they shall not make 
one exist unlimitedly and indefinitely in the evil of 
the world, through an eternal life with pain. 

40. And through a great mystery, wholly mira- 
culous, he produced a durable immortality for the 
living ; a perplexity so long as the best and utmost 
of it is such an immortality of adversity, for it is 

immortal and to live in Kangdes, whence he is to come to restore 
the religion in the millennium of Hush€</ar (see Chap. XC, 3, 5, 
Bd. XXIX, 5, Byt. Ill, 25-32, 36-38, 41, 42). 

1 Probably the supreme high-priest and prime minister of the 
ninth Sasanian king, Shapur II (a.d. 309-379 ; see Bd. XXXIII, 3). 

2 See Chap. II, 10 for these last three names. The terms 
mansarik, 'liturgical,' dSrfik, 'legal,' and gasanlk, 'metrical,' 
are those applied to the three divisions of the twenty-one Nasks, 
or books of the complete literature of the Maz<fe-worshippers. 

3 Mi 4 and J have merely 'granted assistance in the struggle at 
the renovation.' 

* Assuming that gha/ stands for valman, as it sometimes does. 
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ever living molested and eternally suffering. 41. And 
their development, the strength of lineage obtained, 
is ever young in succession, and the tender, well- 
destined ones, who are good, are in adversity and 
perpetuity of life, so that there is a succession of 
life through their own well-destined offspring 1 . 
42. They become eternally famous, so that they 
obtain, every one, an old age which is renewed, free 
from sickness and decay, visibly in their own off- 
spring and family (goharakS) whenever they become 
complete; and any one of the combative, whose 
struggle is through the smiting that his fellow- 
combatant obtains, is of a comfortable disposition 
at the balance 2 . 43. This one, too, is for stepping 
forth to heaven, even as that pre-eminent one of the 
righteous, the greatest of the apostles and the most 
fortunate of those born, the chief of worldly beings, 
the righteous Zaratust the Spltaman, when the 
omniscient wisdom, as a trance (gip), came upon 
him from Auharmas?^, and he saw him who was 
immortal and childless, and also him who was mortal 
and provided with children ; that perpetual life of 
the childless then seemed to him terrible, and that 
succession of mortals seemed commendable 3 ; so that 

1 Mi 4 and J have merely: 'are a succession in adversity and 
perpetuity of life.' 

1 Assuming that tarae stands for tarasuk. The meaning is 
that any one who has successfully struggled with sin in the world, 
and leaves offspring behind him, goes to his account, at the balance 
of the angel Rashnu, with cheerfulness. 

' This seems to be a variation of the statement in Byt. II, 13, 
where Zarat&rt, after asking for immortality, and having had the 
omniscient wisdom infused into him for a week, describes what he 
had seen, and amongst other things says : ' I saw a wealthy man 
without children, and it did not seem to me commendable ; and I 
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the coming of his assured offspring 1 , Hushedar, 
Hush&fer-mah, and Sdshans 2 , became more longed 
for and more desired, and death more than the per- 
petual life of his own body. 

44. And when he 3 who is all-watchful and all- 
knowing had arranged the means of opposing the 
fiend, there came for destroying, like a general 
leader (vispvar), that fiend of deceiving nature, the 
harassing, rushing, evil-wishing, primeval (p&s) con- 
tender, together with the demons Ak6man6 (' evil , 
thought ')*, A£shm (' wrath '), Zarman ('decrepitude'), 
Bushasp (' lethargy '), craving distress, bygone luck 6 , 
Vae 6 , Varend ('lust') 7 , Ast6-vldaaf 8 , and Vlzarash 9 , 
and the original, innumerable demons and fiends of 
Mazendaran 10 . 45. And his darkness and gloom, 
scorpions (kadzunS), porcupines, and vermin, poison 

saw a pauper with many children, and it seemed to me com- 
mendable.' 

1 The Av. asna frazai«tif, 'inherent or natural offspring,' of 
Yas. LIX, 14, &c. The Pahl. equivalents isnu</ak and asni</ak 
can hardly be mere transliterations of asna, but are more probably 
translations, formed of a + junu</ak and nnf<fek, with some such 
meaning as ' assured.' 

• These three future apostles (see Chap. II, 10) are considered 
to be sons of Zarattot (see Bd. XXXII, 8). 

" Auharmasrf. 

4 These first four demons are described in Bd. XXVIII, 7, 

15-17. 23. 26. 

• The words niyasinak5 tangih burfS bakhtS, here trans- 
lated, may possibly be a miswriting of five names of demons. 

• The bad Vae (see Chap. XXX, 4). 
' See Bd. XXVIII, 25. 

• A demon of death (see Chap. XXIII, 3, note, Bd. XXVIII, 35). 

• Another demon of death (see Chap. XXXII, 4, 7). 

10 The mountainous country south of the Caspian, said to be full 
of demons, the Mazainya da6va of the Avesta (see Bd. Ill, 20, 
XV, 28). These demons were, no doubt, merely idolators. 
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and venom, and the mischief originally in the lower- 
most third of the sky \ issue upwards, astute in evil, 
into the middle third, in which are the agreeable 2 
creatures which Auharma^^ created. 

46. And he smote the ox 3 , he made Gay6marc/ 
mortal, and he shook the earth ; and the land was 
shattered, creation became dark, and the demons 
rushed below, above, and on all sides, and they 
mounted even to the uppermost third of the sky *. 
47. And there the barricade (band) and rampart 
fortifying (vakhshiko) the spiritual world is 
approached, for which the safeguard (nigas) of all 
barricades 6 , that is itself the great glory of the pure 
religion, solving doubts — which is the safeguard of 
all barricades — is arrayed. 48. And the splendid, 
belt-bearing Pleiades 6 , like the star-studded girdle 
of the spirit-fashioned, good religion of the Masrda- 
worshippers, are so arrayed as luminaries of the 
fully-glorious ones. 49. And there was no possibility 
(altokih) of any demon or fiend, nor yet even of 



1 See § 28. 

* By omitting a stroke n6f, 'agreeable,' would become v£h, 
' good.' 

3 The sole-created, or primeval ox, whence all animals are said 
to have sprung. For an account of this incursion of the fiend, see 
Bd. Ill, 12-20, VIII, 1, Zs. II, 1-11. 

4 Mi 4 and J have 'even to the upper sky of the middle third,' 
which means the same thing, as the author's words imply that the 
demons did not enter the upper third, but only reached its borders 
(see § 49). 

6 M14 and J conclude the sentence as follows : 'the pure religion, 
solving doubts, is arrayed.' 

• Reading vandvar PSrvakfi. The author seems to have been 
thinking of Yas. IX, 81 : 'Mazda brought to thee the star-studded, 
spirit-fashioned girdle (the belt of Orion) leading the Pleiades; the 
good Mazda-worshipping religion' (Haug's Essays, p. 182). 
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the demon of demons, the mightiest (mazvantum) 
in valour, rushing up across that boundary; they 
are beaten back now, when they have not reached 
it from the gloom, at once and finally (yak-vay6 
akhar). 

50. And the fiend 0/" gloomy race, accustomed to 
destruction (a6sh-ayin), changed into causes of 
death the position (gas) of the brilliant, supreme 
heaven of the pure, heavenly angels — which he 
ordained through the power of 1 Mlt6kht ('false- 
hood') — and the triumph of the glory of the world's 
creatures, as ordained through two decrees (ziko): — 
one, the destruction of the living by the power 2 of 
death ; and one causing the manacling of souls by 
a course of wickedness. 51. And he made as lead- 
ers therein that one astute in evil who is already 
named s , and Ast6-v!da^* who is explained as ' the 
disintegration of material beings ; ' he also intrusted 
the demon Bushasp(' lethargy')* with the weakening 
of the breath, the demon Tap (' fever') 6 with 
stupefying and disordering the understanding, and 
the demon Kz ('greediness') 6 with suggesting 
cravings and causing drinking before having the 
thirst of a dog 7 . 52. Also the demon Zarman 
('decrepitude') 8 for injuring the body and abstract- 

1 Or, z6harak5 may mean 'venomous.' Mltdkht was the first 
demon produced by the evil spirit (see Bd. I, 24, XXVIII, 14, 16) 
who is supposed to be as much 'the father oflies' as his counter- 
part, the devil of the Christians. 

4 Or, zdhar may mean 'venom.' 

8 Mit6kht. * See § 44. 

8 See Chap. XXIII, 3. • See Bd. XXVIII, 27. 

7 Reading p&s tuno-i sagak ndfanini</an&, but we might 
read p&s tijnSg sedkununintrfano, 'causing gnawing before 
being thirsty.' 

8 See § 44 for this demon and the next two. 
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ing the strength ; the bad Vae's tearing away the 
life by stupefying the body; the demon Aeshm 
('wrath') for occasioning trouble by contests, and 
causing an increase of slaughter; the noxious 
creatures of gloomy places for producing stinging 
and causing injury; the demon ZMrii 1 for poisoning 
eatables and producing causes of death ; with NiyiLs 
('want') 2 the stealthily-moving and dreading the 
light 3 , the fearfulness of Nihiv ('terror') chilling 
the warmth, and many injurious powers and demons 
of the destroyers were made by him constant assist- 
ants of Asto-vidaaf in causing death. 

53. Also, for rendering wicked and making^ for 
hell those whose souls are under the sway of* false- 
hood (kadba), which in religious language is called 
Mit6kht — since it is said in revelation that that is 
as much an evil as all the demons with the demons 
of demons — there is Ak6man6 ('evil thought') 5 , who 
is with the evil spirit owing to the speaking of 
Mlt6kht ('falsehood') 8 . 54. And for his doctrine 
(dln61h) of falsehood, and winning the creatures, 
slander the deceiver, lust the selfish, hatred, and 
envy, besides the overpowering progress of disgrace 
(nang), the improper desires of the creatures, 
indolence in seeking wisdom, quarrelling about that 

1 One of the seven arch-fiends, the Av. Zairi-fca, which probably 
means 'decay,' but from the resemblance of his name to zahar, 
'poison,' he is called 'the maker of poison' (see Bd. I, 27, 
XXVIII, 11). 

1 See Bd. XXVIII, 26. 

8 Reading gadman bim, but it may be yadman bf m, ' dread- 
ing the hand;' and it is doubtful whether the epithet be applied to 
Niy&z, or to Nihiv. 

4 Reading i instead of the va, ' and,' of the MSS. 

* See § 44- * See § 50. 
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which is no indication of learning, disputing (sito.f) 
about the nature of a righteous one, and many other 
seductive powers and demons helping to win, were 
made auxiliary to the doctrine of falsehood in 
deceiving the creatures. 

55. Also, to turn his disturbance 1 to creatures 
of even other kinds, there are demons and fiends 
of further descriptions (freh-altan); and for the 
assistance of those combatants he established also 
those afflictions (nlvakan) of many, the witches of 
natures for gloomy places, whose vesture is the 
radiance of the lights 2 that fall, and rush, and turn 
below the luminaries which have to soar (va.si.ynl- 
kano) in stopping the way of any little conceal- 
ment of the spirits and worldly beings*. 56. And 
they (the witches) overspread the light and glory 
of those luminaries, of whose bestowal of glory and 
their own diminution of it, moreover, for seizing 
the creatures, consist the pain, death, and original 
evil of the abode for the demon of demons 4 . 

57. And those demons and original fiends, who 
are the heads and mighty ones of the demons, 
injudiciously, prematurely moving, prematurely 
speaking, not for their own disciplined advantage, 

1 Reading paitiyarakS, but K35 and J have pattasarakS, 
which, if it be a real word, woujd have nearly the same meaning. 

* Shooting stars, meteors, and comets, the last of which are 
apparently intended by the term Mftjpar (Av. Muj pairika, ' the 
Mfl* witch ') of Bd. V, 1, XXVIII, 44. 

" That is, the luminaries which have to prevent these beings 
from becoming obscured by the darkness produced by the evil 
spirits. 

* By the omission of one loop the MSS. have yaerfano, 
'angels,' instead of sh£dan6, 'demons;' the difference between 
the two words being very slight in Pahlavi characters. 

[IS] H 
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but with unbecoming hatred, lawless manner 1 , envy, 
and spears exposing the body 2 , undesirably struggle 
together — a perplexing contention of troublers — 
about the destruction of the luminaries. 58. The 
army of angels, judiciously and leisurely fighting 
for the good creatures of the sacred beings, not with 
premature hatred and forward spears (pes-ntzahlh), 
but by keeping harm away from themselves — the 
champions' customary mode 3 of wounding — valiantly, 
strongly, properly, and completely triumphantly 
struggle for a victory triumphantly fought. 59. For 
Aharman the demons are procurers (vashikano) of 
success in the contests till the end, when the fiend 
becomes invisible and the creatures become pure. 

60. Since worldly beings observe, explain, and 
declare among worldly beings the work of the spirits 
and knowledge of customs (rtstako).by true observa- 
tion, through wisdom, that that life (zik) is proper 
when it is in the similitude of the true power of 
wisdom, and the visible life is undiscerning of that 
which is to come and that which is provided, so 
also the evidence of a knowledge of the end of the 
contention is certain and clearly visible. 61. And 
tokens are discernible and signs apparent which, to 
the wisdom of the ancients — if it extended, indeed, 
to a knowledge about this pre-eminent subject — 
were hidden by the fiends, who are concealers of 
them from the perception (ha^i^n6) of worldly 
beings, and also from their coming to the perception 
of worldly beings. 

1 Reading an-ayin gun, but this is uncertain. 
8 Reading iihar-tanu nizah; the last word is usually spelt 
nlzak, but occurs in § 58 in the same form as here. 
' Reading nivikan mank gun, but this is uncertain. 
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62. The learned high-priests who were founders 
(pay tn Ik an 6) of the religion knew it {the evidence), 
and those portions of it were transmitted by them 
to the ancients which the successive realisers of it, 
for the ages before me (levinam), have possessed. 

63. The deceivers 1 of the transmitters, who have 
existed at various times, even among those who are 
blessed 2 , have remained a mass of knowledge for 
me, by being my reminder of the mature and proper 
duty of those truly wise (hu-^!raganlko), through 
the directions issuable by even worldly decision, and 
of so many of which I have a remembrance s , for 
the writing of which there would be no end. 

64. Then the manifest power of the fiend among 
us below, and the way provided by the creator for 
his becoming invisible and his impotence are clear ; 
so also the full power of the creator of the army of 
angels, assuredly the procurers of success in the end, 
and 4 the accomplishment ail-powerfully — which is 
his own advantage — of the completely-happy 
progress, for ever, of all creations which are his 
creatures, are thereby visible and manifest; and 
many tokens and signs thereof are manifestly clear. 

65. One is this, that the creator is in his own 
predestined (bagdaafakS) abode, and the fiend is 

1 The unorthodox, or those holding erroneous views regarding 
the traditions handed down by them. 

* Reading afrinl<f6, which K35 has converted into afgdn&</5, 
' casts,' by inverting the order of the two central characters. 

5 Mi 4 and J omit the words from ' through ' to ' remembrance.' 
The author means that he has acquired much information on the 
subject even from the opinions of the unorthodox judiciously 
studied. 

4 M14 has merely the words: 'and the completely-harpy 
progress,' &c. 

H 2 
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advancing and has rushed in, and his advancing is 
for the subjugation of the creation 1 . 

66. One, that the creatures of Auharmaar^ are 
spiritual and also worldly, and that is no world of 
the fiend, but he gathers an evil spiritual state into 
the world ; and as among so many the greed of suc- 
cess is only in one 2 , so the triumph is manifest of the 
good spirits and worldly beings over the evil spirits. 

67. One is this, that his defeat in the end is 
manifest from his contention and aggression (pes- 
za</arlh); for the fiend is an aggressor in an 
unlawful struggle, and leaving the army of Auhar- 
mausd — subsequently the lawful defender (lakhvar- 
za</ar) — the fiend of violence is a cause of power 
among those wholly unrequiting the creator in the 
world 3 . 68. If, also, every time that he smites the 
creatures he is equally and lawfully beaten once 
again, it is assuredly evident therefrom that, when 
their beating and being beaten are on an equality 
together, at first he whose hand was foremost was 
the smiter, and the backward fighter was beaten ; but 
at last that backward fighter is the smiter, and the 
foremost fighter becomes beaten ' ; for when he is 

1 K35 has altered dakhshako, 'token,' into dahi*n5, 'creation,' 
by changing one letter, and M14 and J have adopted the wrong 
reading. 

« Reading Jigun d6n havandih k\x as d£n khadfiko. The 
drift of these two first reasons seems to be that the fiend, being 
an invader and outnumbered, must be vanquished in the end. 

5 Reading zak-i z6r dru^6 d£n-i d&dir bar&-at6^igan6-l 
sttx vahanS-i niruko-hdmandih. This phrase seems to 
have been generally misunderstood by copyists, as both Mi 4 and 
J have altered it into something like : ' when the violence of the 
fiend is in the hand of the creator, yet even if the motive of 
the army is so much power.' 

* Mi 4 and J omit this clause, from 'but' to ' beaten.' 
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beaten in the former combat, tftere is then a combat 
again, and his enemy is beaten. 

69. One is this, that when the supply of weapons 1 , 
the fighting, and the ability of the contenders are 
equal, the supply of weapons of him who is the 
beginner (pe^f^ar) has always sooner disappeared, 
and, at last, he is unarmed and his opponent re- 
mains armed ; and an armed man is known to be 2 
victorious over him who is unarmed, just as one 
fighting is triumphant over one not fighting 8 . 70. 
And a similitude of it, which is derived from the 
world, is even such as when each one of two furious 
ones (Ard6) of equal strength, in a fight together, 
has an arrow, and each one is in fear of the other's 
possession of an arrow; and one of them alone 
shoots his arrow, and makes it reach his opponent ; 
then he is without an arrow, and his opponent, 
fully mindful of it, has an arrow, and becomes 
fearless through possession of the arrow, his own 
intrepidity, and the lack of arrows and complete 
terror of that earlier shooter. 71. And as regards 
mighty deeds he is successful ; and though there be 
as much strength for the earlier fighter a successful 
termination is undiscoverable yfrr him; despoiled of 
possession by him who is later, and ruined in that 
which is all-powerful, his end and disappearance are 
undoubted, clear, and manifest 4 . 

1 The term zend afz&r evidently refers here to the warrior's 
stock of arrows and other missiles which were to be expended in 
battle, so that it is analogous to the modern term ' ammunition.' 

8 M14 has yehevun£rf, 'becomes/ instead of dindsto, 'known.' 

' Mi 4 and J omit these last four words. 

* The argument, both in this case and the preceding one, is 
that even when two combatants are equal in power and resources 
the hasty aggressor is likely to be beaten in the end, and, therefore, 
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72. One is this, that owing to the previous non- 
appearance of the fiend, the coming forward of sick- 
ness and death unto the creatures of the sacred beings 
occurred when the fiend rushed in, and he rendered 
the existence of men sickly; he also destroyed and 
put to death the progeny of animals. 73. After- 
wards, through lawfully driving him away, sickness 
and death come in turn (barikiha) unto the demons, 
and the healthiness 1 of the righteous and perfect 
life unto the creatures of the sacred beings, as its 
counterpart is the great healthiness which comes, 
more rightly rising, unto the creatures advised by 
the sacred beings, through united arrangement 2 . 
74. And, in the end, a worldly similitude of the 
sickness and grievous, complete death for the 
fiends 3 , and of the healthiness and intrinsic (benaf- 
.yman-^igunlh) life for the creatures of the sacred 
beings, is that which occurs when one of two liti- 
gants (ham-patkar), prematurely revengeful, gives 
to his fellow-litigant an irritating poison, and himself 
eats wholesome flour before the later litigant gives 
a poison, as an antidote, to the earlier litigant, and 
himself eats the poison-subduing flour ; after which 
he is cured by the poison, and his- enemy is dead 
through the poison of the later flour 4 . 

the inferiority of the fiend is still more likely to lead to his final 
defeat. 

1 M14 begins a fresh argument here, owing to some misunder- 
standing of the meaning of the sentence. 

5 That is, the advantage of driving away the fiend in this life is 
a counterpart of the blessings attained at the resurrection. 

8 The word dru^ a no, 'fiends,' is omitted in K35, but is evi- 
dently necessary to complete the sentence. 

4 This appears to be a description of ordeal by poison and 
the two usual modes of evading its operation. The hasty evader 
relies upon deceitfully substituting a wholesome powder for the 
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75. One is this, that Atiha.rma.zd, the creator, is 
a manager with omniscient wisdom, and the conten- 
tion of the fiend of scornful looks (tar nigfrUn) is 
through lust of defilement ; of united power is the 
management of that creator, as existing with (ham- 
zik) 1 all the vigilance in the wisdom which is in 
everything; and that united power is the strength 
of the management of heaven. 76. And of much 
power is the contention of the fiend, as his manifold 
changing of will — which is hostile to the will of even 
his own creatures, and is through the weakness 
and exhausted 2 strength of an evil nature — is the 
contending power which forms his visible strength 3 . 

77. One is this, that is, on account of the fiend's 
contending ill-advisedly, however strongly the contest 
is adapted for the damage of his own fiendishness, 
and regret and bad consequences therefrom are 
perceptible. 78. Such as the very paralyzing 4 
affliction which was appointed (nJhadfS) by him 



poison he has to take ; while the more cautious evader trusts to 
recognising his adversary's poison by its taste, and selecting another 
poison as an antidote for both to take, so that the hasty evader 
suffers through his own deceit in not taking the first poison. 
Similarly, the fiend is supposed to suffer in the end from the death 
and destruction which he was the first to introduce into the 
world. 

1 By omitting a phrase Mi 4 and J have : ' and the management 
of the fiend of scornful looks is as it were existing with,' &c. 

' This is little more than a guess at the meaning of a word 
which can be read vashaki</8 (compare Pers. ga* and ka.ndan). 
The whole sentence is rather uncertain. 

" The argument is that this unstable power of the fiend cannot 
permanently stand against the consolidated strength of the creator. 

* Adopting J's reading samakguntar, but K35 has vasmak- 
gun tar, which may be 'very troublesome,' and M14 has sam- 
kintar, probably for sahmgintar, 'very terrible.' 
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for the creatures of the world in putting the living 
to death, which he ordered with violence and the 
hope that it would be his greatest triumph. 79. 
Even that is what is so self-damaging to the same 
fiend that, when he puts to death him who is wicked, 
and he who is wicked, who is performing what is 
desirable for him (the fiend) — that performance of 
what is desirable being the practice of sin — is useless 
and goes thither where he is penitent of that seduc- 
tion, the spirit ' of the owner (shah) of the sin, whose 
soul is wicked 2 , is righteous, in whose worldly body 
exist the fetters of pain and darkness ; and owing to 
the unfettering of its hands from that pain it (the 
spirit) is far away, and goes to heaven, which is the 
most fortified of fortresses. 80. Fearlessly it fights 
for it, even as the guardian spirit of Yim the splen- 
did 3 kept away all trouble (v^am), the guardian 
spirit of Fr&/un kept away even those active in 
vexing 4 , and other guardian spirits of those passed 
away are enumerated as engaged in the defeat of 
many fiends. 

1 That is, the guardian spirit (see Chap. II, 5) which is not 
rendered wicked by the sin of the soul. 

* The phrase mun ruban-t zak darvand is ambiguous, as it 
might mean ' which is the soul of that wicked one,' but this is not 
reconcileable with the context. 

* See Chap. II, 10. Yim-t sh£</6 is the Yimd khshaStd of 
Vend. II, 43, 45, the JamshSd of the Shahnamah. The legends 
here referred to are mentioned in Fravarafin Yt. 130-138, where 
the guardian spirit of Yima is said to withstand the misfortune 
brought on by. the demons, while that of Thra&aona (Fr&ffin) 
withstands various diseases, and those of other heroes withstand 
various other evils and demons. 

4 Reading pavan bSsh-i£ kara'arin, but for \k we ought 
probably to read az, so as to make the phrase correspond to the 
Av. azi-karjtahS </ba£shanghd of Fravarrfin Yt. 131. 
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81. One is this, that the most grievous severance 
that is owing to him (the fiend) 1 is the production of 
the mortality of the creatures, in which the afflicting 
(nizgun) demon Ast6-vidaaf 2 is the head of the many 
Mazlnikan demons*. 82. And the propitious crea- 
tor's developers were thus unprovoked (anarg6nd) 
when the only person, who is called Gay6maraf 4 , was 
destroyed by him, and came back to the world as 
a man and a woman whose names were Marhaya 
and Marhly6ih s ; and the propagation and connec- 
tion of races were through their next-of-kin mar- 
riage of a sister*. 83. The unlucky 7 fiend, while he 

1 Instead of zfj madam, 'that is owing to him,' we ought 
probably to read z\s bar, 'that is his production;' the Huz. 
madam, which is the proper equivalent of the preposition bar, ' on, 
according to,' being wrongly used for the noun bar, 'produce.' 

* See § 44. 

8 The Mazainya dafiva of the Avesta (see § 44, note). 

4 The sole-created, or primeval, man from whom the whole 
human race is said to have sprung (see Chap. II, 10, Bd. Ill, 14, 
17, 19-23, XV, 1, 31). 

* The progenitors of the undeformed human race, who are 
said to have grown up, in the manner of a plant, from the seed 
of the dead Gaydmanf (see Bd. XV, 2-5). Their names are 
derived from Av. mashya mashydi, 'the man and woman,' but 
the latter form is no longer extant in the Avesta. From Av. 
mashya we have the Mashya of Bd. XV, 6, and the Mashya 
of Bd. XV, 11, 19, 20, 30. From its dialectical variant martiya 
in ancient Pers., which would be marethya in the Avesta (com- 
pare Av. mareta, Pers. mard), we have the Marhaya of our 
text. And by transposition of the letters rt=reth=rha in these 
latter forms, we have the Matrd of Bd. XV, 2 and the Maharih 
or Maharya of Bd. XV, 22, note. Other forms of these names 
also occur (see Chaps. LXIV, 2, LXV, 2, LXXVII, 4). 

* Mi 4 has ' of brother and sister,' but the insertion of the extra 
word is unnecessary. Regarding khv£tud&</, or next-of-kin 
marriage, see Chap. LXV. 

7 Reading IS- kha^astS; the fiend is certainly ' unlucky ' here, 
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increased offspring and fortune for them through 
death, so uplifted his voice in their presence, about 
the death of the living ones of their offspring and 
lineage, that together with the unmeasured destruc- 
tiveness of the deadly evil spirit, and the unjust 
contention of his through death and the conveyer 
of death 1 , the sting also of birth was owing to 
death. 84. The repetitions of the cry were many, 
so that the issue (bar) of thousands and thousands 
of myriads from those two persons, and the multi- 
tude passed away, from a number which is limited 
and a counterpart (ae*/unSlh) of the living people 
in the world, are apparent ; and for the annihilation 
of many fiends, through death, the propitiousness 
of the contending power of the creator is clear and 
manifest. 

85. One is this, that the most steadfast quality 
of the demon himself is darkness, the evil of which 
is so complete that they shall call the demons also 
those of a gloomy race. 86. But such is the power 
in the arms and resources of the angels, that even 
the first gloomy darkness in the world is perpetually 
subdued by the one power really originating with 
the sun and suitable thereto, and the world is illu- 
minated 2 . 

87. One is this, that the most mischievous weapon 
of the demons is the habit of self-deception which, 

as by introducing death into the world he merely increases the 
number of beings who pass into the other world to join his 
opponents in the end; but the text probably means that he is 
' inauspicious ' and wishes to bring misfortune on mankind. 

1 Astd-vfd&/(see§8i). 

* The argument is that, as the sun is able to subdue darkness, 
the most constant quality of the fiend, every day, it is probable 
that the fiend himself will be entirely subdued in the end. 
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on account of rendering the soul wicked thereby, 
seemed to them as the greatest triumph for them- 
selves, and a complete disaster for the angels. 

88. In the great glory of the pure, true religion 
of the sacred beings is as much strength as is 
adapted to the full power of the lawlessness and 
much opposition of falsehood, and also to the fully 
accurate (zvsido) speaking which is in itself an 
evidence of the true speaking of every proper 
truth ; and no truth whatever is perverted by it 

89. And the false sayings are many, and good say- 
ings — i/ieir opponents through good statement — 
do not escape from their imperfect truth 1 ; since a 
similitude of them is that which occurs when, con- 
cerning that which is white-coloured, the whole of 
the truthful speak about its white colour, but as to 
the liars there are some who speak of its black 
colour, some of its mud colour, some of its blue 
colour, some of its bran 2 colour, some of its red 
colour, and some of its yellow colour. 90. And 
every single statement of each of the truthful is as 
much evidence, about those several colours of those 
who are liars, as even the compiled sayings of the 
Abraham of the Christians 3 , which are the word 
of him who is also called their Messiah 4 , about the 



1 Assuming that apurastih stands for apur r&stih; it may, 
however, be intended for az»i-r£stih,'want of truth.' The meaning 
is that even true statements become perverted by inaccurate 
speakers. 

* Perhaps sapujag, 'bran,' may have originally been sapzag, 
' green.' 

* Written Abraham-! TarsSktg&n. 

4 The letter * in Majikha is here written like i\, but the word 
is correctly written in § 91. 
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Son of the Supreme Being 1 ; thus, they recount that 
the Son, who is not less than the Father, is himself 
He, the Being whom they consider undying. 91. 
One falsehood they tell about the same Messiah 
is that he died, and one falsehood they tell is that 
he did not die ; it is a falsehood for those who say 
he did not die, and for those who say he did die ; 
wherefore did he not die, when he is not dead ?. 
and wherefore is it said he did not die, when he 
is mentioned as dead 2 ? 92. Even the compilation 
itself is an opponent to its own words, for, though 
it said he is dead, it spoke unto one not dead ; and 
though he is not dead, it spoke unto one dead. 
93. The proper office (gas) of a compiler and 
mutilator 3 — through whose complete attainments 
the demons of like power as to the force of truth 
are strengthened, and the pure, good religion of the 
Masda-worshippers is itself dissipated and rendered 
useless for itself — is a habit (da</6) growing with 

1 The phrase is barmano-i da</, literally 'son of the created 
one! unless we assume that darf is taken as a name of God. It is, 
however, quite conceivable that a priest would be reluctant to 
admit that a strange god could be anything better than a created 
being. That da</ is here used as a noun, and not with the 
meaning of 'gift' or 'law,' appears from the subsequent phrase 
da</6-t amirako yakhsenund, ' the created one whom they 
consider undying.' 

* Owing to the frequent repetitions of the same words in these 
phrases they are specially liable to corruption by copyists, but as 
they stand in K35 they can hardly be translated otherwise than 
as questions. Mi 4 and J have an altered text which may be 
translated as follows : — ' for whomever he did not die, when dead, 
he is as dead; for whomever it is said he died, he is so when 
he is mentioned as dead ; ' but this seems no improvement of 
the text. 

* Referring to those who compile commentaries and mutilate 
texts to suit their own views. 
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the fiend ; and, as he is seen to be victorious who 
overturns reliance on changeableness and similar 
powers, the final disruption of forces is a disruption 
of peculiarities (khiWfh vish6pi-?n6) 1 . 

94. One is this, that is, even that prodigious 
devastation of which it is declared that it happens 
through the rain of Malkds 2 , when, through snow, 
immoderate cold, and the unproductiveness of the 
world, most mortals die ; and even the things attain- 
able by mortals are attended with threatenings of 
scarcity. 95. Afterwards — as among the all-wise, 
preconcerted remedies (p&s iarih) of the bene- 
ficent spirit 3 such a remedy was established (and 
nih&d k&r) that there is one of the species of 
lands, that is called ' the enclosure formed by 

1 The argument is that even heterodoxy, ' the most mischievous 
weapon' of the fiend (see § 87), must fail in the end, because, 
like other revolutions, it relies on constant change, which implies 
want of permanency. 

* Malk6san5, 'of Malk6s,' is a denominative adjective derived 
from Chald. B*ip?9 ' autumnal rain.' The deluging rain of Malkfis 
is supposed to usher in the dreadful winter foretold to Yima in 
Vend. II, 46-56, when all, or nearly all, living creatures were to 
perish, a truly glacial epoch. In a Persian paraphrase of the 
Bahman Yart (see Byt. Introd. p. lix) this period of Malk6s is 
described as follows: — 'As three hundred years have elapsed 
from the time of Hush£<fer (Byt. Ill, 44-49), the period of Malkds 
comes on ; and the winter of Malkds is such that, owing to the 
cold and snow which occur, out of a myriad of men in the world 
only one will remain, and the trees and shrubs all become 
withered, and the quadrupeds, whether carrying, walking, leaping, 
or grazing, will all utterly die. Then, by command of God, they 
will come from the enclosure formed by Yim, and the men and 
quadrupeds from that place spread over Iran, and make the 
world populous a second time, and it is the beginning of the 
millennium of Hush&/ar(-mah).' 

' The formation of the enclosure was ordered, as a precaution, 
by Auharmas*/ (see Vend. II, 61-92). 
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Yim 1 ,' through which, by orders issued by Yim the 
splendid and rich in flocks, the son of Vtvangha 2 , 
the world is again filled — men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most 
savoury (khare^istano) foods, in that manner 
came back miraculously for the restoration of the 
world ; which new men are substituted for the former 
created beings, which is an upraising of the dead 3 . 
96. Likewise from that miracle is manifested the non- 
attainment of the evil spirit to the universal control 
of the glory of the creator for every purpose. 

97. One is this, that — when the heterodox (dris- 
din6) Dahak 4 , on whom most powerful demons and 
fiends in the shape of serpents are winged 6 , escapes 
from the fetters of Fre^un, and, through witch- 
craft, remains a demon even to the demons* and 



1 Reading Yim-kar<f var, but these words are corrupted in 
three different ways in the three MSS. consulted. This enclosure 
is said to have been in the middle of Pars in Bd. XXIX, 14. 

2 Av.Vivanghau (see Bd. XXXI, 2). 
s That is, a type of the resurrection. 

* The Av. Azi Dahaka, 'destructive serpent,' slain by ThraS- 
taonx In later times he was converted into a usurping king, or 
dynasty, the Dha'h'hak of the Shahnamah, who conquered Yim 
(Jamshed) and, after a reign of a thousand years, was defeated by 
FrMm (ThraStaona) and fettered under Mount Dimavand ; whence 
he is to escape during the millennium of Hush&fer-mah to devas- 
tate the world, till he is finally slain by the hero Keresasp, who is 
revived for the purpose (see Bd. XXIX, 8, 9, XXXI, 6, Byt. Ill, 
56-61). 

5 That is, attached to the shoulders like wings ; referring to the 
serpents said to have grown from the shoulders of Dahak. 

* M14 alters shSdln, 'demons,' into gfih&n, 'world,' so as to 
read ' through the demon of witchcraft remains a destroyer unto 
the world.' The alteration in the Pahlavi text is small, but seems 
unnecessary. 
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a destroyer — a mighty man who is roused 1 up 
beforehand from the dead, and is called Keresasp 
the Saman 2 , crushes that fiendishness with a club 
consisting of a cypress tree, and brings that Dahak 
through wholesome fear to the just law of the sacred 
beings 3 . 

98. One is this, that these, which are distinct 
from those born and the men who have laboured 
together, Ast6-vlda^ 4 has not obtained, nor even 
will obtain, for death ; and through the power of 
immortals, and the action of the good discourses 
(hu-sakhunaganlh) s , they urge on to the sacred 
beings those who are inquiring (kav-h6mand), 
even to the immortality which is the renovation 
of the other creatures. 99. One, which is where 
the mingled conflict of the meeting of good and 
evil occurs*, is the glorious good-yielding one of 
the creator which is guarded by purity, so that 
the fiend has not attained to injuring it, since 
it is pronounced to be the uninjured ox which is 
called Hadhay&y 7 . 100. Also the long life which 

1 Reading angSaoi-aito, instead of the unintelligible angi</?- 
aito. 

8 See Chap. XVII, 6. 

* Dahak and all other heinous offenders are said to undergo 
a special punishment for three nights at the resurrection, and are 
then finally purified by passing through molten metal like the rest 
of mankind (see Bd. XXX, 16, 20). 

4 See § 44. 

* Perhaps referring to the liturgical recitations. 

* In the atmosphere apparently (see Bd. I, 4). 

T Written HadhaySm here, but Hadhayi* in § 119, Chnps. 
XLVIII, 34, XC, 4, and Hadhayfij or Hadhayavj in Bd. XIX, 
13, XXX, 25, though always in PSzand. It is also called Sar- 
saok, or Srisaok, in Bd. XV, 27, XVII, 4, XIX, 13, always in 
Pazand, and this name is converted into Pahl. Sruv6 in Zs. XI, 10. 
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is through its all-controlling power 1 until they cause 
the end to occur, and the devourers of fires are 
subdued by it — besides the whole strength of the 
unboasting (aidtn) creatures of the beneficent 
spirit, after they live even without eating 2 — is 
because of the H6m that is white 3 and the pro- 
moter (frashm) of perfect glory, which possesses 
the wholesomeness of the elixir of immortality, and 
through it the living become ever-living. 101. And 
also as many more specially pure glorious ones whose 
enumeration would be tedious *. 

1 02. One is this, that the struggle of the evil 
one and the demons with the creatures is not pre- 
cisely the existence of various kinds of contest, but 



It is said to be an ox which never dies till it is slaughtered at 
the resurrection, so that its fat may form one of the ingredients 
of the elixir of immortality which all men have then to taste ; it is 
also said that mankind, in ancient times, crossed the ocean on its 
back, when going to settle in the other regions of the earth. From 
what is stated in the text it may be supposed to be some form of 
cloud myth, but it is not mentioned in the extant portion of the 
Avesta, unless 'the ox Hadhay6f' be taken as a corruption of 
gSu.r hudhau, 'the well-yielding ox,' and Sarsaok as connected 
with Pers. sruk, 'a drop,' and referring to showers of rain; but 
this is very uncertain. 

1 The power of the white H6m mentioned below. 

* As, it is said, they will do for ten years before SoshSns, the 
last apostle, appears to prepare for the resurrection (see Chap. 
XXXV, 3, Bd. XXX, 3). 

* A tree said to grow in the ocean, the juice of which is the 
other ingredient of the elixir of immortality; it is also called 
Gokarn, or Gdkart/, Av. gaokerena, and is guarded by ten 
enormous fish (see Bd. XVIII, 1-3, XXVII, 4, XXX, 25). 

* The existence of such immortal creatures, said to be intended 
for special use at the resurrection, is here taken as a proof of the 
reality of the resurrection itself. Whether the seven immortals 
described in Chap. XC are to be included among them is uncertain. 
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by natural operation and through desire of deceit 1 . 
103. And the demon of slander (spazg), whose 
nature it is to make the indignation (zdhar) of the 
creatures pour out, one upon the other, about 
nothing, as he does not succeed in making it pour 
out among the righteous*, he makes the wicked 
even pour it out upon the wicked ; and as he does 
not succeed even in making it pour out among 
the wicked, he makes a demon pour it out upon 
a demon. 104. The impetuous assailant, Wrath 
(Aeshm), as he does not succeed in causing strife 
among the righteous, flings discord and strife amid 
the wicked ; and when he does not succeed as to the 
strife even of the wicked, he makes the demons and 
fiends fight together. 105. So also the demon of 
greediness (aso), when he does not attain, in 
devouring, to that of the good, mounts 3 by his 
own nature unto devouring that of the demons. 
106. So also the deadly Ast6-vida^ 4 is ever an 
antagonistic operator ; when there is no righteous 
one who is mortal, nor any creatures in the world, 
the wicked dying one (mfrak) rides to the fiends 
through a death which is an antagonism of himself 6 . 

1 That is, the demons do not come into personal conflict with 
material creatures, but are supposed to influence their evil passions 
and to pervert the original laws of nature. 

1 M14 omits the passage from this word to the same word in 
§ 104. 

* The word s6bSrlrf5, ' rides, mounts,' both here and in § 106, 
is possibly only a mis writing of the very similar word dubarg</6, 
'runs, rushes.' Several words in this sentence are accidentally 
omitted in Mi 4. 

* See § 44. 

8 As it is uncertain whether the ' dying one ' is a human being 
or the demon himself, it is doubtful which of them is here supposed 
to commit suicide. M14 and J have merely : ' nor even among the 

[.8] I 
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107. The means of the united forces 1 are means 
such as the wise and the high-priests have pro- 
claimed, that is, at the time of the renovation of 
the universe 2 being nigh, when completion has come 
to generation — those who were provided being born 
— and after they occasion freedom from generation 
(azerkhuni.ynlh), they cause men and animals to 
exist, though passed away and dead. 108. All men, 
righteous and wicked, who continue in the world 
become immortal, the men are righteous whom Asto- 
vid&d does not obtain for death by evil noosing 
(du.y-vadi.ynS) 3 from behind, and who have com- 
pletely attained to the rules of the sacred beings 
(yang-J yasdfan); and the soul of the wicked, 
which is repentant of deceit, turns back upon the 
demons and fiends themselves all that previous 
violence of destruction and perversion, contention 
and blinding 4 which is natural to a demon, and 
they fight, and strike, and tear, and cause to tear, 
and destroy among themselves (benafoman va/ 



creatures of the sacred beings those which are an antagonism of 
himself;' apparently connecting this section with the next. This 
final argument is that, as the demons by their very nature must 
injure their friends if they fail with their enemies, they contain 
within themselves the source of their own final destruction. In 
other words : ' if Satan rise up against himself, and be divided, he 
cannot stand, but hath an end' (Mark iii. 26). 

1 The army of angels of §§ 58, 64. The author, having 
exhausted his arguments in favour of the final triumph of the 
good creation, now returns to his description of the issue of the 
contest, which he was about to commence in § 64. 

s Mi 4 and J omit the following words as far as ' provided.' 

» See Chap. XXIII, 3. 

4 Or, perhaps, ' concealment,' as there is some doubt whether 
aub£ni</arih means 'making unseeing, or making unseen.' 
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benafrman) so long as they are in hell and 
numerous. 

109. The wicked who are penitent become cou- 
rageous anew as to the demon who perverts, the living 
occasion strength 1 , and the retribution of the hellish 
existence of the wicked is completed, because the 
increase of sins 2 , owing to the sin which they com- 
mitted, ceases, no. They are let out from hell, 
though their sins are thus accumulated by the de- 
mons ; they have also prepared 3 the spirit of sin 
by the three days in molten metal*, which drives 
away tears, as its name is owing to the lessening 
of tears 6 , which is all 6 in that which occurs when all 
the doers of actions for the demon of falsehood 7 
pass through that preparation, in. And he who, 
for three days, thus bathes (vushakeVo) his sins 
which are owing to the fiend, and has destroyed the 
filth (£akhu) of the accumulated sins, is like those 
who have passed off and turned over a burden. 

112. And the impotence of sin is owing to the 
destroyer of the fiend by the perception of light, 



1 That is, the wicked who are still living, being penitent, rein- 
force the host of the righteous. 

s Referring probably to the 'growth of sin' mentioned in Chaps. 
XI, a, XII, 5. 

* That is,' purified.' 

* All men are said to be purified, at the time of the resurrection, 
by passing through melted metal, which seems like warm milk to 
the righteous, but is a final torment to the wicked (see Chap. 
XXXII, is, 13, Bd. XXX, 19, 20). 

6 This would seem to allude to some Avesta name of this molten 
metal, which is no longer extant. 

6 We should probably read hamai, ' ever,' instead of bamak, 
'all.' 

7 Reading zur, but it may be z 6 r, 'violence.' 

I 2 
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who was their creator 1 ; they (men) all see all, they 
all forgive, and they all are powerful as regards all 
things for the creator. 113. And, moreover, after 
the three days, when they occur, all the creatures 
of the good creator are purified and pure by the 
perfect washing passed through, by the most amaz- 
ing preparation ordained (bakhto), and by the most 
complete account they render complete. 114. And 
they are triumphant over the fiend through their own 
weapons, through their own driving away of their 
own littleness (kasvidfarlh), and the glory of the 
creator and that of the angels ; and since he becomes 
exhausted in resources (den kkx) they make him 
become extinct. 

115. But previously 2 they are attacked, and dis- 
persed, and subdued, and this even fully painfully 
and with complete experience ; and they aid, 
through backward goodness, in the antagonism of 
means which are separated divergently, through 
scattered resources and subdued strength, like the 
life from the body of worldly mortals, and this, 
moreover, confusedly, uselessly, and unmovingly. 
116. But the abode 3 for the essential material 
existence (sti-t ^ihariko), about which there is a 
seeking for interment 4 , is not powerless, and on 
enquiring the wishes of such numbers 6 they have 

1 That is, the destroyer of the fiend was the creator of the men 
mentioned in § 108. The reading sin&jno, ' perception,' is un- 
certain; perhaps we ought to read 'in the regions (dtvigano) 
of light.' 

* That is, before the purification in molten metal. 

8 The ' body,' apparently, but this section is by no means clear. 

* This must be on the part of the fiend, as burial is unlawful. 

8 Perhaps the meaning is that the fiend is at length overcome 
by the constantly accumulating numbers of the penitent wicked. 
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cast him out ; and no share whatever, nor fragment 
of a share, of fiendishness, nor even so much as 
some morsel of unpardonableness sent by fiendish- 
ness, remains in this light. 

1 1 7. Those who are righteous, intelligent through 
their own glory of religion — which is a spirit 1 in 
the form of light — are scattered (parvandag-ait6) 
equally around the sky of skies, when from every 
single side of it there arises, for the sake of margin, 
three times as much space as the earth created by 
Auharmas^, in the preparation of the creatures 
which were created by him. 118. Through his 
own will he again constructs the bodies of the 
evil creation, unlaboriously, easily, and full-glori- 
ously, though their construction is even from the 
clay of Aushdastir 2 , and their moisture is from 
the purified water of Arekdvisur 8 the undefiled. 
1 19. And from that which is a good protector 
through him, and which is also connected with 



1 The handsome maiden who is supposed to meet the departed 
soul, and whose form is an embodiment of its own deeds and 
religion (see Chaps. XXIV, 5, XLIV, 20). Or, perhaps, the angel 
of religion (Din) itself, which is reverenced for its radiance and 
glory in Din Yt. 4. 

* A mythical mountain (see Chap. XXX, 2). 

* The mythical source of pure water which is said to flow from 
Mount Alburz into Lake Urvis on the summit of Mount Hugar, 
and thence to Mount Ausinddm in the wide-formed ocean, whence 
it partly flows into the ocean, and partly rains upon the earth (see 
Bd. XIII, 1, 3-5). Much the same account of it is given in Chap. 
XCII, 5, only the lake is said to be on the summit of Mount 
Ausinddm. It is the Av. Ardvi sura of the AbSn Yt., and the 
Pahl. form Arekdvisur = Aregdvisur may be explained as a trans- 
position of Aredgvisur, an ordinary mispronunciation of Ardvt 
sura. Modern P arsis, who consider the Pahl. k as silent (or merely 
a soft aspirate) after a vowel, would pronounce Aredvisdr. 
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him, even from the HadhayaLr ox 1 , is the strength 
of everlasting welfare (vehgarih) and immortality; 
and the living are again produced for the body, they 
have immortal life, and they become hungerless and 
thirstless, undecaying and undying, undistressed and 
undiseased, ever-living and ever-beneficial. 

1 20. After the renovation of the universe t/iere is 
no demon, because there is no deceit ; and no fiend, 
because there is no falsity ; there is no evil spirit 
(angramind), because there is no destruction ; there 
is no hell, because there is no wickedness ; there is 
no strife, because there is no anger ; there is no 
hatred, because there is no ill-temper (dazth); 
there is no pain, because there is no disease. 
121. There is also no Dahak 2 , because there is 
no fear ; there is no want, because there is no 
greediness ; there is no shame, because there is no 
deformity; there is no falsehood 3 , because there 
is no desire of falsehood ; there is no heterodoxy, 
because there are no false statements ; and there is 
no tardiness, because it speaks of a dilatory (^usto) 
race in that which is said thus : ' They are all those 
of evil thoughts, of evil words, of evil deeds, a race 
of all evils to be made to tear by the evil spirit' 

122. And on his (the demon's) disappearance 
every evil has disappeared, on the disappearance 
of evil every good is perfected, and in the time of 
complete goodness it is not possible to occasion 
(andakhtano) any pain or distress whatever, by 
any means, to any creature. 123. Those who are 
present (nunak) sufferers 4 , when there is a blow of 

1 See § 99. * See § 97. 

3 Mi 4 and J omit what follows, as far as ' heterodoxy.' 

4 Literally ' attainers to endurance.' 
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a fist on the body, or the point of a nail (t£kh 
burak) is driven into a limb, are pained on account 
of the combination (ham-darfakih) of a different 
nature for the purposes of the fiend in the body. 
124. But at that time of no complication (aham- 
yakhtih), when a limb is struck upon a limb, or 
even such a thing as a knife, or sword, or club, or 
stone, or arrow reaches the body, there is no pain 
or discomfort whatever corresponding to that pre- 
sent pain. 125. And at that time one consideration 
(vusld-a.6) occurs, for now the pain from that beat- 
ing and striking is always owing to that different 
nature, and on account of their being suitable to it, 
but at that time everything being of like nature and 
like formation there is never any distress. 

126. And in that most happy time they let the 
sun, moon, and luminaries exist, but there is no 
need for a return of the day and a removal of its 
going forth (frashm) 1 , for the world is a dispenser 
(vakhtar) of all light, and all creatures, too, are 
brilliant; those luminaries also become as it were 
perfectly splendid for them. 127. And every crea- 
ture, too, is of like will and like power; which- 
ever were mortals, unenvious of the welfare of all 
creatures, are alike joyous, and that share of their 
position and pleasure rejoices them which has come 
to them from the glory of all the existences and capa- 
bilities of him, the all-good, who is aware of all of 
everything through his own perfect persistence and 
complete resources. 

128. And he allots, to the doers of good works 

1 The ' going forth ' of the day or the sun means its disappear- 
ance or going away, and is an Avesta phrase. The sun is supposed 
to be ' forth ' when it is absent, not when it appears. 
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and the suitable ranks, the power of a judge 
(dadfoko), wealthiness, goodness, and the director- 
ship (radih) of what is intended. 129. He is the 
designer of what is intended, as it is said about 
his creatures and capability that fire is producing 
wind, fire is producing water, and fire is producing 
earth ; wind is producing fire, wind is producing water, 
and wind is producing earth ; water is producing fire, 
water is producing wind, and water is producing earth ; 
earth is producing fire, earth is producing wind, and 
earth is producing water. 130. The spirit is both 
the cause of spirit and the cause of matter (stl^) ; 
and the cause of matter, too, is also the cause of 
spirit, through that perpetual capability. 

131. And, moreover, all the angels, the souls, and 
the guardian spirits are attending to the wishes of 
the glory of the creator and the commands of the 
creator, without trouble and fully rejoicing, in like- 
ness unto the forms of seas, rivers, mountains, trees, 
and waters 1 ; and they have comforted and deco- 
rated the creation. 132. And the angels, souls, and 
guardian spirits, themselves also the constituted 
spirits of a former contact with life, are thereby 
pleased and rejoiced ; eternal and thoroughly pre- 
pared they are naturalised in that complete joy. 



Chapter XXXVIII. 



1. As to the thirty-seventh question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : The measure that they 



1 All objects being supposed to be represented by guardian 
spirits in the other world. 
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measure good works with being revealed 1 , how is it 
then when there is more, or not, done by us ? 

2. The reply is this, that every thought, word, 
and deed whose result is joy, happiness, and com- 
mendable recompense — when a happy result is ob- 
tainable, and the exuberance (afzuno) of thought, 
word, and deed is important — is well-thought, well- 
said, and well-done 2 . 3. And for him the result of 
whose wish for good works is conclusively joy and 
exaltation of soul — which are his attainment of 
recompense from the constantly-beneficial space 3 , 
the immortal and unlimited, which shall never perish 
— there is no measure of the multitude of good 
works. 4. For every one by whom many are per- 
formed, and who engages in still more, appropriates 
the result more fully, and is more worthy ; but it is 
not obtained for the completion of that which is a 
definite measure, therefore he does not obtain still 
more, and it is not necessary he should; and it is, 
moreover, not obtained even for the completion of a 
limit of unlimitedness 4 . 



1 They are balanced against the sins committed (see Chaps. XIII, 
2-4, XXIV, 5, 6) ; if the good works exceed the sins by a very 
small quantity the soul is supposed to go to the ordinary heaven 
(vahu td), but if by a quantity sufficient to balance one unatonable 
sin it goes to the best existence, or supreme heaven (gar6</m£nd, 
see Sis. VI, 3, 4). Mi 4 and J have merely: 'The measure for 
good works being revealed.' 

9 The three characteristics of good works. 

• See Chaps. XXVI, 3, XXXI, 24, XXXVII, 22. 

4 The good works in excess of the quantity necessary for ad- 
mitting the soul into the supreme heaven cannot affect the destina- 
tion of the soul, but they add to its future enjoyment (see Chap. 
VIII, 4), and no limit can be assigned to the quantity that can be 
thus absorbed. 
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Chapter XXXIX. 

i. As to the thirty-eighth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What are the reason and 
cause of tying on the sacred tnrcad-girdle (kustfko) 1 
which, when they shall tie it on is said to be so 
greatly valuable, and when they shall not tie it the 
sin is so grievous ? 

2. The reply is this, that the all-good, most 
spiritual of spirits, and most ruling of rulers is the 
creator, and there is no need of troubles for men of 
the poor as to any wealth or anything, for all are 
his own. 3. And through his will as ruler, and all- 
powerful, he demands this of men, to remain properly 

1 The Kusttk (Pers. kustt) consists of a string, about the size 
of a stay-lace, which is first passed twice round the waist very 
loosely, over the sacred shirt (see Chap. XL, 2), and tied in front 
with a loose double knot (right-handed and left-handed), and the 
long ends are then passed a third time round the waist and tied 
again behind with a similar double knot. This string contains six 
strands, each consisting of twelve very fine, white, woollen threads 
twisted together, or seventy-two threads in all. Near each end the six 
strands are braided together, instead of being twisted, and for the 
last inch they are braided into three separate string-ends of two 
strands each ; these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four 
threads each, and form a kind of fringed end to the string. This 
fringe is a sort of remembrancer, as its six strands are supposed to 
symbolize the six Gahanbars or season-festivals, the twelve threads 
in each strand symbolize the twelve months, the twenty-four threads 
in each string-end symbolize the twenty-four kan/aks or sections of 
the Vispararf, and the seventy-two threads in the whole string 
symbolize the seventy-two his or chapters of the Yasna. The 
girdle has to be re-tied every time the hands have been washed, 
which, in order to comply with the ceremonial laws, occurs many 
times in the day ; and each time it has to be done with ceremony 
and a particular formula of prayer (see § 27). 
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skirted 1 as a true servant not even bound — which is 
due to that service, and also the indication of a 
servant — as is seen and clearly declared in the ever- 
fixed (hamat-da^o) religion and belief. 

4. Formerly men paid homage through the will 
and worship, as it were more effectually, more essen- 
tially, and more suitably for the discreet ; and every 
day spent in worship offered and homage paid they 
account as of the greatest use, particularly for ob- 
serving the world, and understanding its character. 
5. And as to him of whose offering of homage no 
worldly advantage whatever is apparent — as fruit is 
apparent from trees, flavour from foods, fragrance 
from aromatic herbs, tint (bam) from colours, the 
good quality of spears from the forest, health from 
the patient (m6lvarakan), and decision from words 
— but, audibly speaking, his head is lowered in sign 
of humility — as though the head, which is uppermost 
in the body and in the most pre-eminent position, 
and is lowered as far even as the sole of the foot, 
which is lowermost in the body, salutes 2 and is 
placed on the ground in thought about worship and 
desire of paying homage — and the appearance which 
exists as regards himself through that lowliest (ki- 
hastS) servitude is in accordance with that which is 
apparent from trees, food, and the many other worldly 
advantages before recited — whoever has offered hom- 
age and such advantageous (v6.ri.mak5) appearance 

1 That is, fully clad, as going about uncovered is a sin (see 
Chap. XL, 4). On occasions of ceremony, and for the purpose 
of showing extraordinary respect, the Parsis wear an extra long- 
skirted robe. 

1 Reading drhdo&d, but the orthography is unusual and the 
word, therefore, uncertain. 
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is manifest — even then that sign of humility and 
servitude is what great multitudes consider the 
offering of homage of a man more essential for 
hypocrisy (sh^do) 1 . 

6. But owing to that which happens when they 
plant a tree in the name of a sacred being 2 and eat 
the produce, and practise other worldly labour of 
worldly advantage, owing also to work of this kind 
through the doing of which they preserve all the 
growing crops of the whole world, and through tillage 
and multitudinous cultivated plots (khustakiha) *V 
is manifest that they should meditate inwardly (d£n 
mf noy£n) s . 7. A token and sign of worship is of 
great use, and a great assistance (ban^i-rno) therein 
is this belt (band), which is called the Kustik, that 
is tied on the middle of the body. 

8. The reasons of the assistance are numerous ; 
and its first assistance is this, that as to him who — 
as a worshipper of the sacred beings, owing to the 
undeceitful (akadba) religion whose indication is 
sagaciously propitiating with the purifying cup 4 — 
wears upon the body that spiritual, customary, and 

1 The author is here adopting his most involved style of writing, 
which, in the original Pahlavi, is often hardly intelligible, and 
particularly apt to be misunderstood ; but the object of this section 
seems to be to deprecate the Muhammadan practice of frequent 
prostrations during prayer, which are in marked contrast to the 
slight obeisances made by the Parsis. 

8 Whether y&datd means ' an angel,' or ' God,' is here uncertain. 

s The argument is that the growth of plants is so obviously 
occasioned by some unseen power that it naturally leads to medi- 
tation, and then to prayer. 

* The words danunik6 levatman-tajttk-shnayln seem to 
refer to the Bareshnum ceremony of purification, described in 
Vend. IX, 1-145 (see App. IV), which is a rite eminendy character- 
istic of Mazda-worship. 
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doctrinal indication of the sacred beings with a wis- 
dom which is truly religion, his steadfastness and 
religious service of the sacred beings are audibly 
spoken thereby; even for the religious it is com- 
manded, because it is an assisting motive of beneficial 
high-priests and such-like submitters to the com- 
mands of the religion of the sacred beings. 

9. One is this, that, as the lowliest servant and 
greatest lord are steadily agreed, and it is beneficial 1 
when they (the servants) wear a belt upon the body 
as a sign of service — because it is not the custom 
to grant that little at any time without guardianship 
— the lapse of which service is also not a beneficial 
lapse, then those unbound are without a token of the 
lord's service. 

10. One is this, that it is commanded in revela- 
tion to keep thought, word, and deed confined from 
sin by a belt, and just like a servant ; for the sake 
of confinement of sins from purity of thought, whose 
dwelling is the heart, one is to wear the same belt, 
which is the token of a servant, on the middle of the 
body and before the heart; and the periodical (han- 
gamlkanS) sight of the token and sign of confined 
sins, and of the constant reminder for one's own 
mind, is the necessity of wearing it as a belt which 
is very restraining from the sin in thought, word, 
and deed that is manifest even in experience ; which 
wearing of the same belt is as a reason and cause of 
much remembrance of much sin, that in the same 
way is therefore a restraint of it. 

1 1. One is this, that the ancients acquainted with 
religion have communicated these tidings (srdbo) 

1 Reading spenak, but it may be saao&k, 'seemly.' 
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unto our ancestors and to us : — ' When the destroyer 
came upon the creatures, the demons and witches 
(parlko) especially rushed up in the earth and 
atmosphere, and even to just below the position of 
the stars ; and they saw multitudes of luminaries, 
and also the barricade and rampart 1 of the glory of 
the religion, and the girdle (parvand) 2 of the wishes 
and good works of all, when 3 it is arrayed like a 
brilliant thread-girdle (kustik), and all its luminaries 
are girded (par vast 6) by the girdle as the girdle of 
the omniscient wisdom has girded the all-intelligent 
angels.' 1 2. That great glory of the pure religion, 
solving doubts, became as beautiful and far-adorning 
as is stated in the liturgy (mansar) thus: 'The 
star-studded girdle (ayt^yahangano) of the spirit- 
fashioned, good religion of the Masttfa-worshippersV 

1 3. All the demons and fiends were terrified by the 
great glory of the religion, and it is said that, by the 
recital, practice, and promulgation of the whole 
routine of the enlightened religion, all those fiends 
are subdued, and the renovation of the universe is 
produced by the will of the patron spirits (ah van). 

14. Likewise, on account of that terror, none of the 
demons and fiends, who are the mightiest of the 
demons, rushed upon the creatures of that upper- 
most third of the sky 5 , who are in purity and inde- 

1 See Chap. XXXVII, 47. 

* It is not certain that parvand signifies 'a girdle,' or that 
parvastanS means 'to gird,' but they seem to be used in that 
sense here. The former word translates Av. paurvanim, 'leading 
the Pleiades' (Haug's Essays, p. 182), in Yas. IX, 81, an epithet 
applied to the belt of Orion. 

' M14 has 'which.' 

« Quoted from Pahl. Yas. IX, 81 (see Chap. XXXVII, 48). 

• See Chap. XXXVII, 24-27. 
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structibility. 15. And it (the girdle) is commanded 
in revelation for men, more particularly for upholders 
of the religion 1 , to be within the middle third and 
near to the uppermost third of the body 2 . 

16. One is this, that Yim the splendid, son of 
Vivangha 3 , who in his worldly career was most 
prosperous in worldly affairs, a keeper away of all 
agitations of temper* and all death, and a provider 
of freedom from decay and exemption from death, 
when he was deceived by the fiend was thereby 
made eager for supreme sovereignty instead of the 
service of Atiharmazd. 17. And about his admi- 
nistration (dad?arih) of the creatures it is said he 
himself became cut 6 away from radiant glory by 
that fiendishness 6 , and their cause of wandering 

1 M14 continues as follows: — 'through that girdle (parvand) 
of the religion, and a Mr«z</-girdle (kustiko), from the region of 
the world and religious in character, is put on within the middle 
third,' &c. 

* Some words are evidently here missing in the Pahl. text, 
including the first word of the next section. The reason here 
given for the girdle being worn round the waist, just below the 
uppermost third of the body, is that the impregnable barrier of 
heaven (of which the girdle is a counterpart) is said to be just 
below the uppermost third of the sky. 

* See Chap. XXXVII, 80, 95. 

4 Reading vispo khdi-.r6r£n, but we might perhaps read 
vispoan sah6ran, 'all oppressors,' assuming that sahor stands 
for Av. sSthra, a term applied to some particular tribe of another 
religion which was under the rule of Yim and his two predecessors 
(see Zamyad Yt. 26, 28, 31). Another possible reading is vis- 
poan ySkhvaran, ' all frosts.' 

6 Assuming that khvu</ak8 stands for khurfako, but the word 
is uncertain. 

* The particular kind of fiendishness that led Yim astray in his 
old age (like Solomon) was lying, that is, denial of the truth of 
his religion. In consequence of this apostasy the royal glory 
departed from him, and he allied himself to the demons in the 
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(gartni^no) is the demon, and mankind perishes in 
that wandering from plain and hill-side 1 . 18. And 
his pardon originated from the fully -persistent 
creator; therefore he spoke and gave advice unto 
his successors as to the retribution of those who shall 
abandon the service of the creator; and therein is 
explained about the fortress of the angels 2 , with 
the many proper actions which are the strength of 
the fortress, and about the proportional way it is 
strengthened when a belt worn on the waist is or- 
dered for men by him — the fully glorious ruler who 
was lord of the world, and also in gloriousness well- 
betokening the good creation — and they 3 likewise 
order it. 

19. One is this, that just as through that reason 4 , 
which is an appointment (pa^o-dahi^no) that the 
sacred beings decreed, the sacred thread-girdle was 
worn even before the coming of Zaratust the Spita- 
man, so after the coming ^/"that messenger (vakh .y var) 
of the sacred beings, the righteous Zaratuit — who 
enjoined the commands of the good spirits and the 
exposition of the religion, with discourse praising 
the sacred beings and scriptures (az>istakS) about 
steadfastness in the good religion — the same religious 
girdle is put on, with a religious formula 6 , around 

617th year of his reign, and remained in their power for most of 
the remaining century of his life (see Zamyad Yt. 3 1-38, Bd. XXIII, 
1, XXXIV, 4). 

1 Assuming that dasto stands for Pers. daft, and vartvako 
for Pers. garivah; otherwise, we may read 'from dignity and the 
hovel (varUako),' meaning that they perish from all ranks, instead 
of all places. 

9 The rampart of heaven (see § 11). 

3 His successors. * As detailed in § 18. 

5 The Nirang-i Kusti (see § 27). 
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the body, over the garment of Vohuman 1 . 20. Be- 
cause the same intimation, relative to girding (par- 
vandi^nik) is wisdom for which the race of the 
religion is so justly famed that innumerable people, 
with the same customs and equally proper girding, 
wear the sacred thread-girdle, the ceremonial belt of 
the religion and indication of the creator, on the 
middle of the body ; and it becomes more destructive 
of the power of destruction 2 , more obstructive of the 
way to sin, and more contesting (kastaktar) the 
will of the demons. 

21. One is this, that he is unwise that has not 
worn it when that man has arrived in whose law no 
belting and no girdling 8 are ordered, and more per- 
plexing and more grievous destruction is so mani- 
fested at the time, that it is similar evidence to that 
exposition of revelation, the purport (advaz) of whose 
question and reply is spoken thus 4 : — '"O creator! 
in whom is the manifestation of secretly-progressing 
destruction, that is, in whom is its progress 5 ?" And 
Auharmas^ spoke thus : " In him who is the guide 
of a vile religion ; whoever it is who puts on a girdle 



1 The sacred shirt (see Chap. XL, 2). The garment of a 
purified man is called Vohuman in Vend. XIX, 76-78, 81-83 
(trans. D.). 

* The term se^ or %kg, used for 'destruction' here and in 
§§ 21-23, IS the name of 'the fiend who causes annihilation' (see 
Bd. XXVIII, 26). 

' It is possible that an-ay!»ySg£nlh may mean 'no gar- 
menting,' and refer to the sacred shirt, as the previous term 
apibandih, 'no belting,' refers to the sacred thread-girdle. 

4 In PahLVend. XVIII, 2 1-23, with some variations (see Haug's 
Essays, p. 367). 

• Instead of rubikih, 'progress,' K35 has rub&nth, which 
might mean 'soul-state,' but is probably a clerical blunder. 

[18] K 
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at most thrice (3-tumak) in a year 1 , that is, he does 
not wear a sacred shirt and thread-girdle, and his 
law also is this, that it is not necessary to wear 
them'" — and when the law of no belting is so 
grievous that, when that law shall be accepted, it is 
observed that destruction is strengthened. 

22. The same belt, kept on after the command of 
Yim, was the first token as regards which an annihi- 
lator of destruction is mentioned and established by 
law; and on both occasions 2 destruction is more 
grievously manifest. 23. That which is more par- 
ticularly important is such as the destroyer of de- 
struction, Yim the splendid, advised, which the high- 
priest of the good, Zaratu^t the Spitaman, mentioned 
thus : — ' The sacred thread-girdle is as a sign of the 
service of the sacred beings, a token of sin ended, 
and a presage of beneficence ; and one is to put it 
on and to gird it, in the neighbourhood of the heart 
and on the middle of the body, with the religious 
formula accompanying the glorious scripture.' 24. 
That is also betokened by its equally-dividing (ham- 
bur) position and determining fashion ; for, as a wise 
man becomes a discriminator between benefit and 
injury, between good and evil, so also the place of 
the sacred thread-girdle is between below and above. 
25. With a low sacred girdle there is a passage for one's 
want of openness (avishoflfanS) and secret ruin, 
and also a shutting up 3 of life ; with a high sacred 



1 In the Vendidad it is he who does not put one on for three 
years. 

* Both when ordered by Yim and when confirmed by Zaraturt. 

9 Reading avar-vadunoih (the first nasal in bandi;n= 
vandijn being often omitted); it can hardly be afrandifn&lh, 
' magnificence,' because the latter abstract suffix, -ih, would be 
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girdle there is a way for thought, word, and deed, 
and no confinement (aglri^nokarlh) of life; and 
tying the sacred girdle with a religious rite (ham- 
din 6) is like a glory amid the glories of the angels, 
for it is itself through the aid of the patron spirit 
(ahv6). 26. And from the heart, which is the place 
of thought and dwelling of life, on the upper side 
(lalaih) are the eye, ear, tongue, and brain, which 
are the dwellings of sight, hearing, speech, under- 
standing, and intellect ; and on its lower side (frddfih) 1 
is the abode of a father's generativeness. 

27. When this sacred Unread-girdle, whose token, 
sign, and presage are such 2 , is tied, it is girded on 
with this glorious rite 8 of the glorious ones, the 
custom of the learned, the command of rulers, and 
the decree of apostles. 

28. That secretly-progressing destruction 4 , which 
arises from the fiend of insubordination (asardarih) 8 
who was much afraid of Yim, and which is averse to 
the labour of men and the service of Auharmas^, 
is a demon and irreligious (du^-dln6), who is full 
of fear of the girdles (parvandiha) of the glory of 



ungrammatical after the former, -ijno, in an uncompounded verbal 
noun. Some of the other words are also uncertain. 

1 The MSS. have merely r6</ih. J As stated in § 23. 

' This is the Nirang-i Kusti, or girdle formula, that has to be 
performed every time the girdle is re-tied, which happens several 
times a day. It is fully detailed in Appendix II, at the end of 
this volume. 

4 See § 21 ; the first letter of nihan, 'secretly,' is omitted by 
K35 in both places. 

5 Se£, the fiend of destruction, is connected with the demon 
But in Vend. XIX, 4, 6 ; but the characteristic of 'insubordination' 
is more applicable to the demon Tar6mat, ' the disobedient ' (see 
Bd. XXVIII, 14, 26, 34). 

K 2 
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religion, with which both angels and also worldlings 
have become belted and diligent 

29. Then, because the glory for this belt of ours, 
which is called the Kusttk and is worn on the middle 
of the body, remains unreleased (az/1-vukht) from 
the angels, who are givers of glory, and from men 
who are glorious — which is explained as a similitude 
and sample of fortunes (baharakoihi) among world- 
lings, even those who are actually primitive creatures 
likewise 1 — it has, therefore, seemed comely and 
desirable. 30. And their heart, will, knowledge, 
and purpose are as much for it as that which is per- 
ceptible where, even apart from those of the good 
religion who shall tie the sacred thread-girdle with 
the scripture formula, some of the faiths of all coun- 
tries, except those who are unbelted, possess the 
religious custom 2 . 31. Also outside the seat of the 
existence of faith* all men have the waist, or the 
palms of the hands 4 , or similar joints for a girdle 
(kusttko); and it is deemed comely, desirable, and 
convenient for work to wear it. 32. And it is mani- 
festly the lot (dako) of the thoroughly-praising one 
whose own desire is truth and the enjoyment of wel- 
fare, it is a token of the service of the sacred beings, 
and a sign of walking in the commands of religion, 

1 The precise meaning is not very clear. 

1 Alluding probably to the Brahmanical thread which is worn 
by the higher castes of Hindus diagonally, over one shoulder and 
below the other arm, and is so far analogous to the Parsi thread- 
girdle that it is a religious symbol put on with a religious rite. 

* Reading vardyuno ahu gas, but K35 has rdyixnd, 'growth,' 
instead of ' faith.' 

4 Reading kafiha, or kafagih. Perhaps the allusion is to a 
rosary which is held in the hands, or worn on the wrists, by people 
of many religions. 
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which they shall tie on account of the superior beings 
(pis human) with the proper formula, more particu- 
larly with that which one utters when there is reliance 
upon the scripture itself. 



Chapter XL. 

1. As to the thirty-ninth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What kind of goodness and 
want of goodness can there be in the sacred thread- 
girdle and shirt ; and what are the sin of running 
about uncovered, of prayer offered and prayer not 
offered, and the purpose of cleansing (mlsn) ? 

2. The reply is this, that it (the shirt) 1 is needful 
to be perfectly pure white and single, which one fold 
is because Vohuman also is thus the one creature 
who was first 2 , and afterwards from him the gar- 
ment which is innermost and concealed is called in 
revelation 3 . 

3. Proper girdling is double *, which two folds are 
because he also who is in the course of the twofold 
religious wisdom is intelligent, and the duties dtu to 
the sacred beings are themselves in two divisions 

1 The sacred shirt, constantly worn by Parsis of both sexes 
(young children excepted), is a very loose tunic of white muslin, 
with very short loose sleeves covering part of the upper arm (see 
Sis. IV, 4-8). 

2 The archangel Vohuman (see Chap. Ill, 13) is said to have 
been the first creation of the creator (see Bd. I, 23). 

5 The garment of Vohuman (see Chap. XXXIX, 19). 

* That is, it is passed twice round the waist before it is tied the 
first time, but then it is passed a third time round the waist (see 
Chap. XXXIX, 1). 
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which are called the instinctive and that heard by 
the ears 1 . 

4. After a man is in the girding they shall tie on, 
the symptoms of any sins of the belted body are free 
from sin which is condemned (vi^irtnldfo); and 
when he walks uncovered, or naked, or with a two- 
fold garment, there is then no root of the sin of 
running about uncovered 2 in him. 5. Moreover, on 
hymns being chanted during a meal an inward prayer 
is not also necessary 3 . 

6. The purpose 4 of a cleansing (mi.yn-a£) is this, 
that the suitableness of men for eating is due to 
worship of the sacred beings and glorification of the 
sacred beings. 7. And as to their necessary recom- 
mendation (siparlh) 6 of any food for eating, the 

1 The twofold wisdom of the Avesta comprises the two intellects, 
the &sn6 khratuj, 'the durable or instinctive wisdom,' and the 
gaosh6-sruto khratu.r, 'the ear-heard or acquired wisdom,' 
which are the terms used here. 

4 The sin of visha</-dftbarun!h, which would have been in- 
curred in any of these cases if no girdle had been worn, is a venial 
sin of one Farman for each of the three first steps, but becomes 
a Tanapuhar sin (equivalent to 75 or 400 Farmans) at the fourth 
step (see Sis. IV, 8-10). 

9 This is mentioned as a further illustration of a greater religious 
duty superseding a lesser one. When the Gathas, or hymns, are 
being chanted, the reciter is already under the protection of the 
inward prayer (v&g) with which all acts of worship must 
commence; it is, therefore, unnecessary to take another prayer 
inwardly before eating. Inward prayer is a short formula which 
is said to be ' taken ' and ' retained ' inwardly, as a protective spell, 
by muttering its commencement before certain necessary acts, and 
after the completion of the act the remainder of the formula is 
' spoken out ' aloud, and the spell is dissipated, before the person 
can converse (see Sis. Ill, 6). 

4 The MSS. have pSm, ' milk,' instead of £im, ' purpose,' but 
see § 1 ; the Pahl. letters p and k are often much alike. 

* M14 has sipasih, 'praise;' but this and several other emenda- 
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glorifying of the sacred beings, and the true usages 
about recounting it, it is commanded, before eating, 
when the mouth is not soiled with food, that the 
mouth (dahan) should proceed with the utterance of 
the pure glorification 1 . 8. Being thereupon suitably 
seated, and having properly eaten the food, one is to 
make the mouth clean with a tooth-pick and water ; 
and after eating, before all words, the praise of the 
sacred beings is glorified by the mouth cleansed by 
washing. 9. And between the glorifying before 
eating and the after glorification one is not 2 to speak 
other words, and when during a meal a word is 
spoken by the mouth, that kind of glorification which 
it is the custom to utter before and after eating is 
offered by its own organ (andam) 3 . 

10. And every single organ has one function, but 
two special functions are connected with the mouth, 
which are speaking and eating; and because they 
are together they are mutually opposed, for speaking 
connects that which is an inward possession with 
outside teachings (iashiha), and through eating, 
the outside food comes for the inward further vitality 
of life. ii. As the ancients have said, where one 
operation is appointed unto two operators, it is more 

tions in the same MS. are probably nothing but unsuccessful 
attempts to render an obscure text intelligible, without taking the 
trouble to understand it. 

1 This glorification (stayifnS) must refer to the inward prayer 
of § 5, which commences by praising Auhannas</ (see Chap. 
LXXIX, 3, note). 

' Reading la, 'not,' instead of rai, 'on account of.' M14 has 
altered the passage. 

* That is, when the spell of the inward prayer is broken by 
speaking before the proper time (see § 5, note), the spell must be 
renewed before proceeding with the meal. 
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expressly so that during eating two operations may 
not both at once (ayag-i/6-gun) be produced, by 
speaking and by eating. 

12. To keep those two operations distinct, one 
from the other, the custom of uttering the praise of 
sacred beings and the glorification of sacred beings 
when the mouth remains in the act of eating, until 
the mouth becomes clean from food, is decreed as 
inconsistent with goodness (aham-vehih). 13. And 
that which remains from the outpouring (rikh) at the 
time of a cleansing is called 'a cleansing (misn-ae).' 

14. One means for the retention of knowledge is 
through not having that retention of knowledge 
exhausted, but when one thus speaks during that 
cleansing the words are really originating with the 
mouth, for he does not retain them ; and whenever 
(ma man) he does not speak anything whatever 
with the tongue, that religious glorification which 
it is the custom to utter before and after eating 
is then offered by him from his own limited resources 
(samanS-i vlm6nd), and it will be offered from his 
own limited resources. 



Chapter XLI. 

1. As to the fortieth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Of those whose decision is 
this, that it is not necessary to be steadfast in the 
religion of the Ma-saa-worshippers — by which deci- 
sion this is asserted, that they should abandon the 
religion of the Masafa-worshippers — some one dis- 
parages the religion and goes over to a foreign 
faith (an-airlh), then of what nature is his sin 
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owing thereto, and what does the sin owing thereto, 
as regards those of the same foreign religion, 
amount to ? 2. Or order some one then to tell us 
clearly concerning it, how it is, and how is the 
disobedience due to this sin. 

3. The reply is this, that an adult is worthy of 
death 1 on account of the good religion they 2 would 
abandon, on account also of the adopted law of the 
foreign faith lie is worthy of death, in whose reliance 
upon the improper law is also the sin which they 3 
maintain and practise by law, and through being 
in the same law he is equally sinful with them. 
4. And also when any one is on that course, and 
his wish is for the same protection, of which a 
similitude is in the enduring words of that good law 
they would forsake, and he adopts that which is 
vile*, even through that impropriety he is equally 
sinful. 

5. When he dies, without renunciation* of that 
sin and impenitently, in that improperly-constituted 
law, the position of his soul is then in the worst 



' That is, he commits a mortal sin, for which he could have 
formerly been condemned to death by the high-priest (see Sis. 
VIII, 2, 5-7, 21). 

' The teachers of infidelity. * The foreigners. 

* The probable meaning is that if he conforms to the foreign 
faith merely from politic motives, while retaining a belief in his own 
religion, he is still equally sinful. 

5 This renunciation is effected by the recitation of a particular 
formula called the Patit, in which every imaginable sin is mentioned 
with a declaration of repentance of any such sins as the reciter 
may have committed. But this formal renunciation must be 
accompanied by atonement and true repentance ; and in order to 
ascertain the proper atonement all serious sins must be confessed 
to the high-priest (see Sis. IV, 14, VIII, 1, a, 8-10). 
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existence 1 , and his punishment is that of many sins 
worthy of death ; from the demons also there come 
grievously, hand in hand, pain and suffering, gnaw- 
ing and stench of many kinds, stinging, tearing, and 
lacerating, primary evil and discomfort. 6. And 
through their 2 law and faith his distress in that 
worst existence is thus until the last change of 
existence, when the renovation of tfte universe is 
produced by will among living beings. 

7. But reality (altoih), as regards living, arises 
from renunciation of that disobedience ; it makes 
those attract to the good law who seduced him to 
that evil law, that which established him improperly 
in the law it eradicates from his conduct (rubakih), 
advancing sins it again restrains, and whatever has 
advanced it repairs again anew through the religion 
of the Masda-worshippers, and he becomes thought- 
ful, constant, and steadfast. 8. The sin which he 
set going he restrains and atones for by wealth, 
trouble, and authorising 8 commands; even in the 
body he also undergoes punishment in the three 
nights (satuih) 4 ; he then obtains forgiveness, and 
his soul is saved. 

9. And as it is said in the persistent law of the 
sacred beings 5 , that ' the good religion of the sacred 
beings, who are the Mazda-worshipping superiors, 

1 See Chap. XXXIII, 3. • The foreigners'. 

• Or, tubinkir may mean 'lavish.' The ordering of religious 
ceremonies, as good works in atonement for sin, is probably in- 
tended ; and these always imply a lavish expenditure upon the 
priesthood. 

4 Referring to the three nights' punishment after the resurrection 
of the body, which is specially reserved for mortal sinners (see Bd. 
XXX, 16). 

f Quoting, with some alteration, from PahLVend. Ill, 151. 
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ordains it as retribution,' so that the sin it takes 
away (spayeiti) 1 may not exist in him, his retri- 
bution is declared by revelation. 10. And by the 
same witness it is said, that all of the primitive faith 
have been quite of the same opinion about this, that 
from the good religion except by 2 the way of 
renunciation of sin there is none unless to hell ; but 
that renunciation should be during life, for it is said 
that 'whoever when living does not become right- 
eous, that is, does not fully atone for sin, for him 
when dead there is no grant of 3 the best existence.' 
ii. To commit no sin is better than retribution and 
renunciation of sin. 



Chapter XLI I. 

i. As to the forty-first question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : As to him who remains in the 
good religion of the Mazda-worshippers, wJwm men 
shall make the protection and assistance of the good 
religion 4 , who shall save men from a foreign faith 
and irreligion (akdindih), and then holds back some 
of those who have the idea that they should go over 
to a foreign faith and irreligion, and they do not go 
over to the foreign faith, but become steadfast in the 
religion of the Mazda-worshippers, what is then 5 the 

1 The Avesta verb spayliti, here used as a technical term, 
occurs frequently in Vend. Ill, 142-148. 

* Assuming that bara, 'indeed,' stands for pa van, 'by,' (see 
Chap. VII, 2 n.) 

* Reading bakhshun-1, but it may be a corruption of bakh- 
shand.'they shall grant,' as assumed in Mi 4. This passage is 
quoted from PahLVend.V, 173. 

4 Some one placed in authority, such as a high-priest or judge, 
is evidendy meant. 
8 Reading fidtnaj, 'then of him,' instead of ayuf, 'or;' the 
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nature of the decision of the angels about him, and 
what is the nature of their (the men's) good works 
and sin ? 

2. The reply is this, that he is much extolled, 
happy, exalted, of great good works and abundant 
recompense, and the path to the best existence, pre- 
pared (frarasto) by his righteousness, is wide 1 ; the 
delight of his soul becomes complete, and its hope 2 
is great. 3. And every good work that is manifested 
in the good religion by those who are transferred by 
him from a foreign faith and irreligion, and which 
they shall do thereafter — when, through the perse- 
verance and praise exercised by him who is protected 
by the religion, they are saved from irreligion — be- 
comes his as much as though it had been set going 
by him himself, and he has the same praise and the 
same good works with them. 4. Of the extent 
(saman5) and amount of such good works there is 
no writing a second time, unless his acquaintance 
with the full computation of the good works due to 
their number is continuous 3 ; but when in the same 
way they are practising and steadfast in sin it shall 
not be assigned to him*. 5. Then his position in 



two words being alike in Pahlavi except in the latter part of the 
last letter. 

] That is, his path to heaven over the KimaJ bridge is rendered 
wide and easy by his good deeds (see Chap. XXI, 5). 

1 Reading aim S d; Mi 4 has khim, ' disposition,' and K35 has 
khimaV, which suggests 'shall be greatly celebrated ' as a possible 
translation. 

" The meaning appears to be that their good works are imputed 
to him only so long as he continues to exercise some control over 
them. 

* That is, their sins will not be imputed to him in the same way 
as their good works. 
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righteousness 1 is very grand, and in the world he 
has himself great eminence, applause, and dignity. 

6. And as much as that which is an improper law 
and a law worthy of death is a punishing of the soul, 
and the disconnected 8 words and perversion (va.y- 
takih), due also to the perfidy (rangunS) of the 
fiend who has come, are such that in his time the 
religious rites (din 6) performed are rites of grievous 
vexation and fear, so that which is a proper law, like 
the great glorification in spirit and the connected 
words of the high-priests, is the arrival of the good 
spirit as much as a virtue worthy of recompense and 
full of hope. 7. Even as that which is said thus : 
' Of men who are practisers of good deeds the mani- 
festation is then in their children.' 



Chapter XLII I. 



1. As to the forty-second question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Regarding a man who 
is consecrating a sacred cake 3 , and the fire is his 
household attendant (khavag-1 man6) from afar, 
when he sees it, at how many steps is it improper ? 
2. When they consecrate a sacred cake by light of a. 
lamp, why do they not say the words 'tava athrd 
(for thee, the fire),' as by another fire ? 3. And of 
the propitiatory dedications (shnumanSIha) 4 to the 
period of the day (gih), the day, and the month of 
the consecration of the sacred cake, which is that 

1 Or, perhaps, aharfiboth may here mean 'the righteous ex- 
istence ' or heaven. 

1 Reading aparfvand, instead of va pa^vand. 

» See Chap. XXX, 1. * See Chap. XXIX, 1. 
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which when earlier or later is also then not proper, 
and which is that which is proper ? 4. When they 
shall accomplish the consecration of a sacred cake 
with one more dedication than those of the thirty 
days of the months in the year, how is it necessary 
to act so that it may not enter too early ; and which 
is the one more dedication which, when they shall 
make it, is proper, which is that which is not proper, 
and which is that which is earlier and later ? 

5. The reply is this, that at forty-eight 1 feet from 
the sacred twigs 2 to the fire — which would be about 
nine reeds, if of a medium man — even though one 



1 K35 has ' forty-seven.' Taking the foot at ioj English inches 
(see Bd. XXVI, 3 n) the 48 feet would be 42 English feet, and the 
naf or reed would be 4 feet 8 inches. 

2 The bares6m (Av. baresma), or bundle of sacred twigs, is 
an indispensable part of the ceremonial apparatus ; it is held in the 
hand of the officiating priest while reciting many parts of the 
liturgy, and is frequently washed with water and sprinkled with 
milk. It consists of a number of slender rods, varying with the 
nature of the ceremony, but usually from five to thirty-three. These 
rods were formerly twigs cut from some particular trees, but now 
thin metal wires are generally used ; and when not in the hand of 
the priest they are laid upon the crescent-shaped tops of two adja- 
cent metal stands, each called a mah-ru, 'moon-face,' and both 
together forming the bares6m-dSn or 'twig-stand.' The bare- 
s6m is prepared for the sacred rites by the officiating priest while 
reciting certain prayers (see Haug's Essays, pp. 396-399), during 
which he washes the twigs with water, and ties them together with 
a kustik, or girdle, formed of six thread-like ribbons split out of a 
leaflet of the date-palm and twisted together. This girdle, being 
passed twice round the middle of the bundle of twigs, is secured 
with a right-handed and left-handed knot on one side of the bundle, 
and is then passed round a third time and secured with a similar 
double knot on the other side, exactly as the kustik or sacred 
thread-girdle is secured round the waist of a Parsi man or woman 
(see Chap. XXXIX, 1). 
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sees the fire and does not say ' tava athr6Y it is 
proper. 6. And a lamp also has the same con- 
tingency (ham-brah) as a fire ; and by our teaching 
they do not consecrate a sacred cake at a lamp on 
which there is no burning of firewood, but they 
should cause a burning of firewood on that at which 
they consecrate a sacred cake, and they say 'tava 
athr6V 

7. And there is a propitiatory dedication for each 
separate consecration of a sacred cake, and not again 
from the first to the last 8 ; and the first is the nearest 
to the first day, Auharma^, just as Atur (' fire') and 
Az/an ('waters') are other days in the series; and 
the last is the day Aniran, because in the same series 
the day Aniran is the latest 4 . 8. When the seven 



1 These Avesta words, meaning ' for thee, the fire,' are used 
when addressing the fire, or presenting anything to it, such as fire- 
wood and incense (see Yas. Ill, 52, VII, 3, XXII, 10, 22, &c); 
they are not to be used, however, when the fire is so far off, or so 
feeble, that its light cannot be seen by the speaker (see Sis. X, 37). 

9 Meaning that in his opinion a lamp is no proper substitute for 
a sacred fire unless a little firewood is burnt in it. 

* In the liturgy for the consecration of the sacred cakes, which 
consists chiefly of Yas. HI, i-VIII, 9 (see Haug's Essays, p. 408), 
the portion contained in Yas. Ill, IV, VI, VII is filled with propi- 
tiatory formulas, some of which are fixed, but others vary according 
to the hour, day, and month of the service. Some of the variable 
propitiatory dedications for the day and month are, however, iden- 
tical with some of the fixed ones, such as those for fire, waters, <Sx. 
And in case of the day or month requiring the use of a variable 
dedication of this description, the object of the text is to prohibit 
the use of the corresponding fixed dedication, which would be an 
unnecessary repetition of the same words. This appears to be the 
meaning of the words va akhar min zak-i levino va/ akhar la 
translated in the text ; but it would be hardly possible to express 
so simple a meaning in a more obscure fashion. 

4 The series of propitiatory dedications for the thirty days of the 
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archangels are in the propitiatory dedication it is 
proper to put the seven archangels first in their 
own order, then the period of the day 1 , then the day, 
then the month of the consecration, and, afterwards, 
the other dedications in such order as they are 
written. 

9. And as to the earlier which they should put 
later, one is when they shall put a dedication before 
the seven archangels, one is that when they shall 
put the day before the period of the day, one is 
when they shall put the month before the day, and 
one is that when a dedication, distinct from the seven 
archangels, the period of the day, the day, and the 
month, on account of being before the archangels, or 
before the period of the day, or before the day, or 
before the month, is accounted as improper a dedi- 

month (which are also used for months of the same names) consti- 
tute the Sir6zah, which is given in two forms, one in which the 
names and titles are in the genitive case, and the other in which 
they are in the accusative. From the first form of the Sir6zah the 
proper dedications for the actual day and month are taken and 
substituted for Yas. Ill, 50, 51, IV, 40, 41, VII, 41, 42 (which 
passages, as they stand, are correct only for the first day, Auharmaerf, 
of the first month, Fravarrfin); and from the second form of the 
Str6zah they are similarly taken and substituted for Yas. VI, 37, 38 ; 
somewhat in the same way as the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for 
the day are taken from the complete series of such writings, and 
inserted in the Communion service of the Church of England. 
The first day is Auharmazrf, the ninth day and ninth month are 
Atur, the tenth day and eighth month are Avan, and the last day is 
Aniran. Following these variable dedications for the day and 
month are the fixed dedications for Atur, ' fire,' and Az^n, ' waters,' 
unless they have been already recited for the day or month. 

1 The dedication for the glh or period of the day occupies the 
place of Yas. Ill, 31-37 (in which the formulas for all five g&hs 
are given) ; so that when the archangels are to be propitiated the 
dedications for them must precede Yas. Ill, 21. 
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cation as that of yesterday, or the day before, is for 
this day. 

10. So that when it is the propitiatory dedication 
for the day Khur of the month of consecration A^an 1 , 
the day and month are such that their order and the 
Atur ('fire') and At/an ('waters') succeeding them 
are thereby set in reverse order to the proper se- 
quence 2 , u. Then, too, when in the same month 8 
its propitiatory dedication for the day and month 
becomes alike for day and month 4 , it is recited as 
regards both the month and the 'waters' (a&an), 
because they are not connected together and have 
again become non-inclusive ; and then one is to con- 
sider them as proper. 



Chapter XLIV. 



1. As to the forty-third question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : There is a man who is super- 
intending (az>ar-mandakako) and skilful, in whom 
great skill as regards religion is provided, and the 
high-priest's dutyand officiating priest's duty (magd- 
patih^are performed by him ; or they are not per- 
formed by him, but in him great skill as regards 

1 The eleventh day of the eighth month. 

* The meaning is that in such a case the dedications for the day 
and month, and the fire and waters (Yas. Ill, 52, 53) which follow, 
will stand in the following order : — Khur, Az»an, Atur (the second 
A»in being omitted as directed by § 7), which is precisely the reverse 
order of those names among the days of the month. 

* The eighth month, Awan. 

' That is, on the tenth day of the eighth month, when both day 
and month are A»an, in which case there would be three Az>an 
dedications, but only two are to be used as here directed. 
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religion is provided. 2. In a place of that district 
there is no one who rightly knows the commentary 
and ' the proper and improper 1 ,' so that he comes 
forth into a place of such decay (sapakhan); and 
the people of the district — who constantly order all 
the religious rites (din6 2 ) of many sacred ceremonies 
from any poor man of the various persons from other 
districts whose skill and superintending are not like 
his, but they constantly come to that district — shall 
constantly receive from him all the many religious 
rites and many sacred ceremonies. 3. And that 
man, who is revered and skilful, proceeds not unde- 
jectedly (la ana^kandtha) and bashfully to his own 
superintending position, the position of the religion 
and position of the skill which are his ; he does not 
demand any employment in the district or any award 
(din a) from the district, and does not know how to 
pro ide any other employment or award, in which 
there would be any fitness for him. 4. Are the 
people of the district — on account of the skill and 
activity which that man has exercised in religion, 
due to the performance of all the religious rites and 
sacred ceremonies which they constantly order — 
— — - — — . . — . — . _ 9 

1 From this it would appear that a treatise called ' Sh&yast L&- 
shSyast ' existed a thousand years ago, which probably bore some 
resemblance to Sis., the work which now bears the same name. 

1 The words ham&k din6, translated 'all the religious rites' 
both here and elsewhere, are a technical term which (as I am 
informed by Dastur Peshotanji Behramji, the high-priest of the 
Parsis in Bombay) is applied to ' those obligatory religious rites and 
festivals that every Parsi is bound to observe by performing certain 
ceremonies, in his or her name, with the assistance of priests 
engaged for the purpose. These rites and festivals include the 
Rapithvan, the Gahambars, the Fravardigdn, the monthly festi- 
vals, &c.' 
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thereupon to prepare that man a stipend (bahar)', 
and is it necessary for them to give a stipend to 
that man, or how is it necessary to act ; and is it 
necessary for them to collect it for him, or not ? 
5. And of the much advantage of all the religious 
rites and work is it necessary to speak thus : ' Until 
the time that thou hadst come it was not possible 
for us to order except of him who is inferior to thee,' 
or how is it to be done ? 6. Is it necessary to col- 
lect a stipend for him on account of the benefit and 
reasoning thought (vlrmato) on other subjects, of 
which he was the means, or how is it necessary for 
the superintendent of our people to collect such 
stipend of skill, position, and religion ? 

7. The reply is this, that a man of such descrip- 
tion as written above, and superintending the exer- 
cise of skill and provision of ability, is very worthy 
of a stipend and courtesy (khupth); also, through 
good management of all religious rites and the cere- 
mony of the sacred beings, he is very confident in 
any uncertainty. 8. Therefore it is necessary to 
consider that he manages more openly and better 
than those whose skill and ability are not like his ; 
and also as regards stipend and reasoning thought, 
owing to the worthiness of the ceremony of the 
sacred beings, his are more whose skill, ability, and 
activity in religion are greater. 9. And as to a man 
who is as written above — when all those religious 
rites and ceremonies are well-managed by him, and 
his repeated direction and right continuance of proper 
duties are an accumulation of his own reasoning 



1 Literally * a share ' of the produce of the district, analogous 
to tithes. 

L 2 
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thought and great capability, and are ordered of him 
with great solicitude — one is also to consider him 
a stipendiary 1 thereby, and a thriving acquirement 
of ample reasoning thought. 10. And as to him, 
moreover, who is less skilled than he, and of inferior 
position, by as much as he is not so worthy, his 
custom is therefore to produce a want of himself 
again. 

11. But he who has much skill should have 2 a 
great stipend, and he of medium ability should have 2 
a medium one, he having less means of benefiting 
worthily, maturely, and necessarily. 12. And the 
value is as it is said in revelation thus : ' The stipend 
they should announce to him who is an upholder of 
religion is two shares, and to him who is mediocre 
only one, to him whose lot is inferior.' 

13. That man is a master and high-priest s whose 
usage also (aln-1^6) is wise, and in ability, good- 
ness, and skill is the best of those of the religion of 
the Maswfa-worshippers, which is the religion of wise 
upholders. 14. And the exercise of his religious 
disposition — originally possessing a religious sti- 
pend — which they shall order of him in that place, 
and that of the other worthy ones and applicants in 
the place and coming applying to the place, as much 



1 Literally ' a shareholder.' 

* Assuming that the adverbial suffix -ih£ may be taken here 
(as it can be probably in all cases) as the PSz. conditional form 
hft& of the verb 'to be,' equivalent to the more usual forms a 6, ae, 
and the Huz. hdmanae (see Chap. XLVIII, 23). 

' Or, ra</dast6bar may mean 'an awarding high-priest,' as he 
is called ra<f, ' master, chief,' in virtue of his power of sentencing 
sinners and governing the religious body, and he is called dasto- 
bar, ' upholder of customs,' in virtue of his control over rites and 
ceremonies. 
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as it is worth a nd happens to be their own want, one 
is to altogether thoroughly well consider for him. 
15. Good destiny is not fulfilled by granting to those 
applying, but through forward ability, the forward, 
kind-hearted 1 ,and extreme skill provided, and grand 
position he is worthy of much stipend, and it is 
important to make them stipendiary in their own 
gradation of applying. 16. For the observance of 
moderation and the granting of applications are 
mutually destructive, and it is discriminatively said 
that the high-priest (7amasp of the Hv6vas 8 con- 
sidered, in that mode, the much skill of that good 
superintendent being without a stipend as not dispro- 
portionate, but most justly very moderate. 

1 7. Moreover, to collect for all except for one 
skilful man, and to provide a stipend for any other 
applicants, is not right; and the limits should be 3 
moderate, for each one really shares the moderate 
apportionments according to his own want, apart 
even from the sacred ceremony. 18. But to collect 
for such a man, who has kind-heartedly superintended 
by rule during reasoning thought, is a greater good 
work than to approve even him who is superintending 
much more authoritatively. 19. And he who has 
himself requested is to obtain everything last ; for, 
except in that case when a virtuous doer has in any 



1 Literally ' good-hearted.' 

* The Av. Gamaspa Hvdgva (or Hvdva) of Yas. XLV, 17, L, 18, 
Fravar</in Yt 103. He was high-priest and prime minister of Kai- 
Vwtasp ; but probably the opinion of some much later Gamasp is 
here erroneously attributed to him, much in the same way as the 
comparatively modern Book of Enoch is attributed to Enoch, ' the 
seventh from Adam,' in Jude, 14. 

3 Reading hag instead of -iha, as in §11. 
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mode begged a livelihood 1 and is not capable of 
earning it — so that something even of the righteous 
gifts 2 of clothing is begged by him — to live in idle- 
ness is not the way to be assisted ; but he who has 
not himself requested, and is wise, is to beg a suit of 
clothes (rakht-hana). 

20. They give to the good provider of gifts much 
praise, and for the preservation of the perfect giver 
are many religious friends 8 , and the position of the 
upholders of religion 4 ; so it is necessary to give, 
and to consider it as provided for the great female 
whom revelation greatly celebrates 6 , that patron 
spirit (ahu) connected with religion, as it is said 
that in the opinion of Human 6 , the high-priest, the 
propitious religion is, as it were, the way of saving 
their souls T . 

1 M14 has zlvijno, and K35 has zivandan. 

1 Charitable donations given to the priesthood and poor for the 
purpose of acquiring religious merit on certain solemn occasions ; 
they often consist of clothing, and are then supposed to furnish the 
giver, or the person in whose name they are given, with garments 
in the other world after the resurrection (see Bd. XXX, 28). 

* The angels who assist his soul after death, such as Srdsh, 
Mitrd, Rashnu, Axtarf, and the good VaS (see Chaps. XIV, 3, 4, 
XXX, 2-4). 

* That is, he will occupy the same grade in heaven as the 
priesthood. 

6 Referring to the maiden spirit supposed to meet the good soul 
after death and to conduct it over the A"inva</ bridge to heaven 
(see Chaps. XXIV, 5, XXXVII, 117). She is described in Vend. 
XIX, 98-101, and more fully in Hn. II, 22-32 and the later Pahlavi 
works. Her beauty is said to be proportional to the religious merit 
of the soul, and she is here identified with the ahu or patron spirit 

* Probably some one nearly contemporary with the author, such 
as Atur-pSrf son of H@mi</ (see Bd. XXXIII, 11), who is called 
hu-man 6, 'well-meaning,' and styled 'the leader of the people of 
the good religion ' in the Dinkaiv/ (III, ccccxiii). 

7 The maiden spirit, being developed by religious actions, is 
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21. About upholders of religion, and a more 
particular rule how the lawful computation should 
be for glorifying with moderation, a chief of the 
priests 1 has spoken thus : ' Shouldst thou be our 
father in wealthiness, I am thy protector in body, 
and thou becomest thy protector in soul 2 .' 

22. The same collection 3 is the way of the friends 
of religion for begging from the upholders of reli ion 
the preservation of the soul, and for well considering, 
extremely gracefully and fully reverently, the advan- 
tage and pleasure of the position * of the upholders 
of religion, so that they shall properly collect for the 
preservation of souls by the mode of going to collect 
thoroughly with great gain. 



Chapter XLV. 



1. The forty-fourth question is that which you 
ask thus: Of priesthood (a£rpatlh) or discipleship 
(havinih) which is the priest's duty (a£rpatth), 
and which the disciple's; which is that which it is 
necessary to have in priesthood, and which in 
discipleship ? 

called the soul's ' own religion' in AV. IV, 23 ; it is, therefore, that 
spirit's assistance which is probably meant here, when speaking of 
religion saving the soul. 

* A mdbad of mdbads. 

* Meaning that the wealthy man can easily protect his own soul 
by a proper expenditure of his wealth on good works. The con- 
nection of this with the first part of the sentence is rather obscure. 

' Mentioned in §§ 17, 18. 

4 In heaven (see § 20). To induce the laity to collect ample 
property for paying the priesthood they are promised a share of 
the priest's happiness in heaven. 
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2. The reply is this, that the priesthood and dis- 
cipleship are connected together; the priests teach 
the scriptures *, and the disciples learn the knowledge 
of the religion, that is, the A vesta and Zand 2 . 3. The 
priest ; have been disciples ; through the teaching 
of his own priest they make the aroused existence 3 
of even a disciple become a priest, and in one body 
with the learner are the priesthood and discipleship. 
4. Through that which he has learned as a disciple 
from the priest he is wiser, and owing to the priest- 
hood in his own person he teaches the disciple who 
is a learner ; the desire which is his craving for 
learning is also owing to that in his own priest, 
when he was a disciple unto his own priest. 

5. And the disciple and priest are even such as 
is said thus: 'The director (farmad?ar) of the 
profession of priests (asravoan) of Pars 4 , and 
chieftain over the faithful and the officiating priests 
(magdpatan) of Pars, is the leader of the religion ; 
and his disciple (ashakardfo) is a disciple in a se- 
lected foremost position among the priests of the reli- 
gion, set up (madam a^ast) over those acquainted 
with the commentary (zand-akasan6).' 6. The 

1 The word marfigan means a treatise upon almost any subject, 
but it is specially applied to the Nasks or books of the complete 
ancient literature of the Mas</a-worshippers, which are now nearly 
all lest. It should be noted that ' teaching ' and ' learning ' are 
expressed by the same word in Pahlavi. 

1 The Avesta is the religious literature in its original language, 
erroneously called Zend by Europeans, and the Zand is the Pahlavi 
translation of the same literature, with the Pahlavi commentary (see 
Bd. Introd. p. %). 

' Reading ham-vikht& yehevunih and taking ham-vikhto 
as equivalent to Pers. angikht. 

* This was the post held by the author himself (see Chap. 
XCIV, 13). 
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more infallible (a .yak tar) of these is the powerful 
skill of the priest (a£rpatd) put forth through the 
ritual and Vispara^ l , and his skill in the commen- 
tary (zand); the skill of disciples in the Avesta 
is, further, fully understood, and sin recognised as 
oppressive, through the formulas (nirang) of the 
sacred ceremony, ablution and non-ablution, purity 
and pollution. 

7. And both professions are the indispensable 
preservers of great decisions as to that which the 
priestly disposition has taught, done, and considered 
about the perpetual existence of every being, the 
complete goodness and final success of the non- 
existent evil and entire good of the sacred beings, 
the annihilation of the demons 2 , and the complete 
understanding of the friends of the sacred beings. 



Chapter XLV I. 



1. The forty-fifth question is that which you ask 
thus : Is it allowable that those of the priesthood, 
when there is no daily livelihood for them from 
the life of the priesthood, should abandon the priest- 
hood, and that other work be done, or not ? 

1 The term ya*t6, 'ritual,' means any form of prayer with 
ceremony, and appears to include the Yasna or chief ceremonial 
ritual. The Vispararf (here written Visp6rerfo) is a particular form 
of ceremonial prayer, the various sections of which are interspersed 
among those of the Yasna and Vendidarf in the full liturgy of the 
Mazda-worshippers ; it is called Vispara</, ' all chiefs,' because it 
commences with an invocation of all the spiritual chiefs of the 
universe. 

* K35 has khajano, which might stand for khasan5, 'reptiles,' 
but is more probably a slight alteration of .redanS, ' demons,' which 
would correspond to the more modern form, jedaanS, in Mi 4. 
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2. The reply is this, that there is no loss of 
reputation to priests from priestly duties (a£rpatlh), 
which are themselves the acquired knowledge that 
is accumulated by the priestly disposition, care for 
the soul, and the requisite good works. 3. And 
there is this advantage, that, through acquaintance 
with the religion of the sacred beings, and certainty 
as to the reward of the spirit, they make them 
become more contented in adversity, more intel- 
ligent as regards stability of character in difficulty 
and restriction, and more through knowledge the 
abode of hope for those saved. 4. So that it is not 
lit they should abandon the priesthood, which is 
both harmless and an employment with advantages 
that has required much trouble to learn. 

5. But, indeed, when they do not obtain 1 a daily 
livelihood from priestly duty, and the good do not 
give them chosen righteous gifts 2 for it, and they 
do not let them obtain any from next of kin or 
the wicked even by begging, a livelihood may be 
requested from the paid performance of ceremonies, 
management of all religious rites (din6), and other 
priestly disciple's duty therein s . 6. When even by 
that they do not obtain it, they are to seek a 
livelihood by agriculture, sheep-rearing, penmanship, 
or other proper employment among priests; and 
when it is not possible for them to live even by 
these, they are to seek it by bearing arms, hunting, . 
or other proper employment in the profession of 
a virtuous warrior. 7. And when even it is not 

1 K35 has ' beg,' both here and in § 6, the difference between 
the two words in Pahlavi being only a stroke. 
' See Chap. XLIV, 19. 
' That is, from the general funds of the priesthood. 
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possible for them to maintain their own bodies, 
which are in requisite control, by that which is 
cravingly digested, they are to beg a righteous gift 1 
authorisedly (dastdbartha) as an effectual remedy; 
by living idly, or not expending strength, their own 
bodies, which are in control, are without livelihood, 
but not authorisedly 2 . 



Chapter XLVI I. 



1. As to the forty-sixth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : At a sacred feast (myazd) 3 
of those of the good religion, in which there are 
fifty or a hundred men, more or less, just as it 
happens, and seven men who are engaged in the 
performance of the religious rite (din 6) which is 
celebrated by them are feasting together with them, 
of those seven men there are some who are easily * 
able to pray five sections (vldak) 6 , and some six 
subdivisions (vakhshisnS), of the Avesta, but no 
chapter (fargarafS) 9 of the commentary (zand) is 

1 That is, charity. 

* That is, they are not authorised to beg charity for maintain- 
ing themselves in idleness. 

* The sacred feast consists of the consecration of the sacred 
cakes (see Chap. XXX, i), followed by that of wine and fruit with 
the recitation of the Afringan or blessings (see Haug's Essays, 
p. 408), after which the consecrated food and drink are consumed 
by those present, both priests and laymen. 

4 That is, they know the prayers by heart, which is necessary in 
reciting the Avesta. 

* Compare Pers. vat, vtd, vtda, 'part, little,* ^uz, 'a portion, a 
bundle of folios.' Mr 4 has nask, 'book,' but this is clearly an 
unlucky guess. 

The chapters of the Vendidarf are called fargar</s, as are also 
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easy to them ; and all seven of them are disputing 
about the right (ras) to the foremost places. 2. And 
he to whom thirty chapters in ' the commentary are 
easy speaks thus : ' The foremost place is mine, 
and it became my place owing to great retentiveness 
of memory, for I know the commentary well and 
"the proper and improper 2 ;" and my place must 
be good, for whenever I do not indicate this as 
the place of religion unto the people I am not in 
the security of religion ; but you should not dispute 
about my place, for it is not becoming to dispute it, 
because this neglect and outlandishness (an-alrlh), 
which some one brings constantly into the religion, 
is not due to me.' 3. Those seven men, moreover, 
speak constantly unto him thus : ' Our place is more 
important and must ever be so, for every man of 
us is able to pray several sections in his own 
officiating priestly duty (zdtih), and it is ever neces- 
sary to consider who is more participating in sharing 
a reward.' 4. Then as to those whose Avesta is 
very easy, or him who knows the commentary and 
'the proper and improper' well, and their goodness 
and greatness, as asked by us in this chapter, direct 
some one to make them clear unto us, for when he 
demonstrates the littleness and greatness in this 



those of the Vutisp Yart and many of the lost Nasks or books. 
The text here applies the term specially to the chapters of some 
scripture with commentary, and it may be noted that the thirty 
fargar</s, subsequently mentioned, are the exact number contained 
in the Vendida</ and Vixtasp Yaxt taken together, the learning of 
which by heart (as the word ' easy ' implies) is a very serious task, 
comparable with learning the whole Greek text of the four Gospels. 

1 Perhaps 'with' is meant, but the word used is pavan. 

» See Chap. XLIV, a. 
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subject his great religion is then completely an 
advantage. 

5. The reply is this, that, as to that which you 
ask me to write, so that they may decide whether 
thirty chapters in the commentary are easier, or 
really the other, be they five or be they six sections 
of the Avesta, are easier, there is no deciding, 
because which are the chapters and which the 
sections ? 6. For, as regards more cleverness and 
less cleverness, it is not clear ; there are some of the 
sections greater than many sections, and there are 
chapters as great as many chapters, but to under- 
stand severally the divisions (buris) and enumeration 
of him to whom five sections of the Avesta are 
easy, and also of him whose thirty chapters in the 
commentary are easy, it is necessary for making the 
calculation to consider every single division in the 
commentary as equivalent to seven equal divisions 
apart from the commentary 1 . 7. And it is thereby 
thus manifest who has skill in the one and who has 
skill in the other 2 , and whoever has less, when there 
is nothing in it regarding which he is otherwise than 
when the superintending command 3/" rulers (khurfa - 
yfin) delivered over to him the place of duty — or 
on account of a new officiating priestly duty or 
directorship (raafth) of the season festivals 3 , or the 

1 The reason for this difference is that it is only necessary to 
learn the words of the Avesta, without understanding them, whereas 
a knowledge of the Zand, or commentary, implies understanding 
both texts as well as knowing the Avesta by heart. 

1 M14 omits the repetition of the words mun afzar, but it 
seems necessary for the completion of the idiomatic phrase. 

' The six Gasanbirs or Gahambars are festivals, each held for 
five days, and severally ending on the 45th, 105th, 180th, 210th, 
290th, and 365th days of the Parsi year. They were probably 
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foremost places being occupied, or like causes he 
becomes otherwise — is fit for all the great share and 
very good estimation of the place of one much more 
skilful, when their being fitting and skilful, or their 
excess or deficiency, is not specially manifest from 
their skill \ 8. And him to whom the commentary 
is very easy, having prayed much, it has seemed 
important to consider more thriving proportionable 
to his eating 2 . 

9. And great and ample respect for both their 
ways of worthiness is an advantage and fully neces- 
sary, skill in the commentary and that in the Avesta 
being together mutually assisting; for even the 
solemnizers of the Avesta have need for information 
from the commentary about the scattered (parvand) 
'proper and improper' usages of the sacred ceremony. 
10. The more efficient information from the com- 
mentary is advantageous when the ceremonial is 
proceeded with by them, and one of those two is 
one of the skilful, and a friend, provider, glorifier, 
and aggrandizer for the other; and the friends of 
religion are good friends and, therefore, also pro- 
viders of fame for both of them. 

intended originally to celebrate the periods of midspring, midsum- 
mer, the beginning of autumn, the beginning of winter, midwinter, 
and the beginning of spring (see Sis. XVIII, 3), when the Parsi 
year was fixed to begin at the vernal equinox. In later times they 
were supposed to commemorate the creations of the sky, water, 
earth, vegetation, animals, and man. 

1 The meaning seems to be that a priest once acknowledged as 
pre-eminent is not to lose his right of precedence merely because 
others become rather better qualified, so long as he himself does 
not retrograde, or is not superseded in his official duties. But if 
through any accidental circumstance he be excluded from the 
chief seat, he ought not to dispute the matter. 

8 Or, perhaps, ' through being moderate in his eating.' 
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11. When, too, they are publishing accusing state- 
ments, one about the other, from necessity, or from 
the violence which is owing to the adversary l , it is 
important to become an excuser as regards them, 
and not a diminisher of their share, nor a bringer 
(akhtar) of unhealthiness to their united strength. 



Chapter XLVII I. 



1. The forty-seventh question is that which you 
ask thus : How is a liking for the desirableness, 
joy, and pleasure arising from the sacred ceremony 
(yazisn) friendly to Auhanriasa/, the archangels 2 , 
and the guardian spirits of the righteous 3 ; in what 
manner is the perfection of him by whom the cere- 
mony is ordered and the people of the country then 
exalted by them ; and how and in what manner does 
it become the vexation, defeat, anguish, and dis- 
comfort of the evil spirit, the demons, and the 
fiends ? 2. How is the purpose of the ceremony, 
what is the ceremony, where is the place* when 
they shall perform it, what is good when they shall 

1 The evil spirit. 

* The archangels are usually reckoned as seven in number, be- 
cause Auharma«</, their creator, is considered as presiding over the 
six others, whose names are Vohuman, Ardavahift, Shatvaird, Spen- 
darmarf, Horvada</, and Amerddarf. These names are merely 
corruptions of Avesta phrases meaning 'good thought, perfect 
rectitude, desirable dominion, bountiful devotion, health, and im- 
mortality,' respectively, and the archangels, or 'immortal benefactors,' 
are personifications of these ideas. They are said to have been the 
first creatures created, after the guardian spirits or prototypes of 
creation, the light, and the sky (see Bd. I, 8, 23-26). 

* See Chap. II, 5. * Or gas may mean ' time.' 
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perform it, and how is it good when they shall per- 
form it? 

3. The reply is this, that the great satisfaction 
of Auharmasaf and the archangels arising from the 
sacred ceremony is in the purity of its formulary 
(nirang), and also in this, that it is completely 
fulfilling his own blessed commands ; because he 
ordered that entire goodness for the complete pro- 
cedure of those of the good religion (bundako 
hudlnakanakih), as the recompense and full allot- 
ment of the sure upholder of religion among those 
who rightly recite it. 4. From the performance of 
the ceremonial of the sacred beings are the propi- 
tiation of the good spirits, the destruction (d ru.fi- 
sx\6) of violence, the increase of digestiveness, the 
growth of plants, the prosperity of the world, and 
also the proper progress of living beings, even until 
the movement of the renovation of the universe and 
the immortality of the creatures arise therefrom. 5. It 
became so, it is expressly said, because the sacred 
beings are great ; and unitedly opposing it the 
demons are particularly undesirous of it, and owing 
to it their defeat and vexation are severe ; its con- 
secrated cup (tajtiko) 1 also becomes the express 
preservation of the ceremony. 

6. And its purpose enquired about is this, that 
religion is transmitted clearly to the intelligent, that 
is, it is not the wisdom whose comprehension exists 
in worldly beings ; and as, moreover, even that which 
is not understood by worldly wisdom is really the 

1 Referring probably to the cup of H6m juice, the preparation, 
consecration, and use of which are essentially characteristic of the 
Yasirn or sacred ceremony, and are, therefore, supposed to be very 
repulsive to the demons. 
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creature of the spirits, that also which is the spiritual 
formulary (ntrang) is for making it intelligible to 
worldly beings through the body 1 . 7. That religion 
which is comprehensible by the world and authori- 
tative (nik£,sakS) is rightly connected with that 
which worldly beings are quite able to understand 
through worldly wisdom ; and the understanding 
about its evidence as to that which is spiritual and 
powerful, apart from the worldly evidence of supe- 
riors (az>arikanS), is the right way of the intelligent 
8. That proper (kin 6) purpose — in which, more- 
over, the ceremonial, owing to timely memory for 
its own completion, is unique — is this unique exhi- 
bition of purity in the pure glorifying of the hea- 
venly angels, as is commanded ; just as the purpose 
of the ceremonial of a season-festival being before 
the season-festival, and of maintaining (daran) the 
exposure of the body of a jackal (.sakhal) 2 or a 
man, is to make the body clean from the corrupting 
(nasusiko) pollution 8 , and also from outward con- 
tamination. 

9. That also which might be written, as to the 
much retribution appointed as regards washing 
the limbs outside with clean moisture from clean 



1 That is, the purpose of the ceremonial is to afford an outward 
symbol of the spiritual mysteries of the religion. 

* This reading is uncertain, but the reference appears to be to 
the exposure of the dead. M14 has the sentence altered as fol- 
lows : — 'just as the ceremony of a season-festival is exhibited more 
royally (or more joyously) before the season-festival, and a man 
who is a judge is for the purpose of making the body clean from 
the corrupting pollution, and also from contamination which is 
even outside the body, as much as is proper.' 

* That is, the pollution due to the Nasflj, or fiend of corruption, 
who is supposed to seize upon all corpses (see Chap. XVII, 7). 

[18] M 
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animals 1 and plants, and then completely washing 
the body with the purifying water streaming forth ; 
as to the clean scents among those which they 
rightly perceive, and making the body and cloth- 
ing 2 sweet-scented; and as to the putting on of 
the white and proper garment of VohGman 8 , and 
supposing the power 4 of avarice to be the sight of 
distress, is all superfluous. 10. But it is needful 
still as regards these matters, that is, while engaged 
in the ceremonial it is not to be hurried owing 
to any hunger or thirst, owing to liability of 
punishment for religious practices 6 , or even owing 
to deficiency 6 of vacant space, n. And before 
the ceremonial one is to eat at the appropriate 
time, and such food, too, as is preparable and only 
moderately troublesome (navas) ; and any of that 
which one has to perform aloud in leaving the 
heavenly-minded, yet moderate, duty in the abode 
of fires 7 — which is perpetual light — is proper, per- 
taining to good works, and good for him, and 
thereby lodging in him. 12. And they, that is, 



1 Referring to ceremonial purification by washing with bull's 
urine. 

* Or ' the clothing of the body.' 

* The sacred shirt (see Chaps. XXXIX, 19, XL, 2). 

4 Reading va zdrih, but it may be nizdrih, ' weakening.' 
8 This seems tobethe meaning of min p&rfafr&hfh-i din6ikth.. 
At the time this was written the religion was often persecuted, and 
its ceremonies were liable to interruption; but even when such 
a misfortune was apprehended, they were not to be hurried over. 

* The word is kamih in the MSS., but it may possibly have 
been k&mih originally, in which case the meaning would be: 'or 
even owing to wishing for evacuation.' 

7 The fire temple, where the sacred fire is kept perpetually 
burning. 
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the gloomy ones 1 , thereby see the service (yasak) 
for them themselves is short; and good are they* 
who come into the world glorified by praise. 

13. The position of the ceremony-holders 3 them- 
selves, that is, the position of the officiating priest 
(zdt8) and his co-operators, is the Aurv£s* place ; 
and, if it be the precinct (dargaslh) of prayers 8 , one 
should wash it over (madam pasayaaf) with the 
water of purification, to make it clean. 14. The 
apparatus of the ceremonial, together with its own 
man, who is a solemnizer, and the two creatures 
which are solid* out of these four: fire, metal, 
water, and plants, just as one has to bring them 
together in readiness, the stone Aurv£s, the stone 
and mortar Khan 7 , attd the H6m-mortar* (hava- 
nih), cups, and crescent-shaped (mah-rupo) stands 9 
set upon it, are all ceremoniously washed (paafya- 
vinid) with the water of purification. 15. The 



1 The demons. In Mi 4 the sentence, already obscure, is 
altered so as to be unintelligible. 

* The angels. The meaning is that, by the utterance of the proper 
formulas at the proper times, the demons are discouraged, and the 
angels are induced to come to the ceremony. 

3 Perhaps we should read sakht&r an, 'preparers,' as in M14, 
or else yaxtdran, ' solemnizers,' instead of d&j-t&rSn, 'holders.' 

* This is the name of the consecrated space within which the 
ceremony is performed. It is often written Arvfs, but is probably 
to be traced to the Av. urva6 sa, ' goal.' 

* That is, when the place is about to be used for a ceremony. 

* Literally 'material;' meaning the metallic and vegetable por- 
tions of the ceremonial apparatus. 

7 The slightly raised platform or table upon which all the 
apparatus, except the fire and unconsecrated water, is placed. 

" In which the twigs of Hdm are pounded and mixed with 
water. 

* For the Baresdm or sacred twigs (see Chap. XLIII, 5). 

M 2 
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bright fire on the clean fire-stand (atlstS) 1 is 
increased by the dry firewood delivered to it puri ' 
fied, and one is to put upon it at appropriate times 
the wholesome perfumes of various kinds of plants ; 
and the water of purification, which is ritualistically 
produced 2 by reciting the words of revelation, is in 
the clean metal cups. 16. The well-grown H6m s 
through which the world is possessed of creatures*, 
the H6m through which the production of Zaraturt 
occurred 5 , is a symbol of the white G6keran6' as 

1 A small stone platform on which the fire vase is placed, now 
usually called addst. 

* Reading nfrangfktha darf instead of the unintelligible 
nlrang ashiya</of K35, which is very similarly written in Pah- 
lavi ; M14 has ' which one is to keep pure by the ritual of words of 
revelation.' 

* A plant said to grow among the mountains in southern 
Persia, which has not yet been botanically identified, but Anquetil 
Duperron was told that it resembled a vine without fruit. Twigs 
of this plant are brought to India ' by traders and are, therefore, 
considered impure until they have been purified, laid aside for a 
year, and again purified' (see Haug"s Essays, p. 399). A few 
fragments of these twigs are pounded and mixed with water in the 
Hdm-mortar, and the juice is tasted by the priest who performs the 
ceremony. The Avesta H6m and the Sanskrit Soma must have 
been originally the same plant, but both Parsis and Hindus now 
use plants which are no doubt mere substitutes for that original. In 
southern and western India the Soma plant now used by the 
Brahmans is the Sarcostemma Brevisligma, a leafless bush of green 
succulent branches, growing upwards, with flowers like those of an 
onion ; when not in flower it can hardly be distinguished from the 
Euphorbia Tirucalli, or thornless milk-bush, commonly used for 
hedges in many parts of India. 

4 Reading dam-hOmand; or it may be xem-hdmand, 
* renowned.' 

• Zaratfljt is said to have been begotten in consequence of his 
parents drinking Hom-juice and cow's milk infused, respectively, 
with his guardian spirit and glory (see Zs. XI, ion). K35 has 
homan, and M14 has hdmand, instead of hdm, in this clause. 

• Av. gaokerena, sometimes called gdkar<? in Pahlavi, the 
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regards the immortality of the renovation of the 
universe manifest therefrom, and the resting-places 
of its vengeance 1 are the various demons ; and with 
it one is to put attentively (.rinvunS-dahak) in its 
appropriate place the pomegranate (hadanapag) 2 
plant of the Aurvaram. 17. The vegetable 3 sacred 
twigs carefully girded with the vegetable belt (par- 
vand) and girdle, and the metallic* crescent-shaped 
stands — which are in the position of those who are 
sovereigns of the worldly creatures who are inter- 
preted as the sacred twigs 8 of the treatises — are 
prepared. 

18. When arranged (st6r<aft>) by the bringing 
together of clean worldly productions, so much the 
more purely as is possible, the arrival of the pure 
renders all the symbols reliable. 19. Those cele- 
brators of whom the outside of their own bodies is 
defiled with their bodily refuse and in clean cloth- 
ing, and their disposition — if 6 in the religion of 

mythic white Hdm-tree which is said to grow in the wide-formed 
ocean, and from which the draught of immortality is prepared for 
mankind at the resurrection (see Vend. XX, 17, Bd. XVIII, 1-4, 
XXVII, 4, XXX, 25). 
1 Reading aySngth nisfm, but this is uncertain. 

* Av. hadhanagpata, to represent which the Parsis now use a 
twig of the pomegranate bush, but it must originally have been 
some sweet-scented plant (see Vend. VIII, 7). The Aurvaram 
(Av. ace. urvarSm) consists of this twig, a small fragment of which 
is pounded with the Hdm-twigs when preparing the H6m-juice. 

* From this it would appear that the practice of using metal 
wires, instead of twigs of trees, for the baresdm (see Chap. 
XLIII, 5) was not in use a thousand years ago. 

* Literally ' Shatvatrian ;' the archangel ShatvaJrd (Av. khsha- 
thra vairy a, 'desirable dominion') having special charge of all 
metals (see Bd. XXX, 19, Sis. XV, 14-19). 

6 Reading baresom; K35 has basom and M14 btm-i£. 

' M14 substitutes ydshdasarinWS for denman hlgarint</6, 
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moderate eating in which is a thirst for lawfully- 
drinking — is customarily sleep and lethargy through 
the tendency (run 6) to falsehood of their wisdom, 
are to consider, even from their innermost hearts 
and minds, the retribution of the body of wrath, 
the falsehood, and bad thoughts in that disposition 
of infamy, and the recompense of their own renun- 
ciation of it ; they are to atone for their sinfulness, 
and to seek great purification of mind. 20. And 
having acquired eyes speaking 1 forth, hands in a state 
of ablution, and every other member of the body — 
especially there where well-accomplishable — free 
from its bodily refuse and covered with the clean 
clothing, the tongue is preserved and guarded from 
falsehood and the hand from sin, the mind is esta- 
blished by little preparation with good consideration 
for knowledge of the sacred beings, and even the 
good are to recite by direction (raaflha) the verbal 
renunciation of sin 2 . 

21. The officiating priest (zdto), having directed 
and purified the place 8 of the fire with liturgical 
words*, is to go and walk unto the place of the 
officiating priests 6 while glorifying the sacred beings, 

and pa</mukht for va khtm hat, so as to read 'the outside of 
their own bodies is purified and attired in clean clothing,' but this 
can hardly be reconciled with the context. The term hlgar or 
htkhar (Av. hikhra), here translated 'bodily refuse,' is applied to 
any refuse or dirt from the living body, or any liquid exudation 
from a dead one. 

1 Reading g6vak, but it may be yuv&k, 'wishing,' or duvak, 
' flowing.' M14 alters it to vSnak, 'looking,' which suits the eyes 
well enough, but hardly seems to express the author's idea. 

* See Chap. XLI, 5. 

* Mi 4 has 'having purified around the place.' 

4 The Atar Nyayi* (see Haug's Essays, p. 403). 

* This place is at the end of the ceremonial area farthest from 
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and to consider invokable the glory given to the 
luminaries and the guardian spirits of the good. 22. 
Of those 1 also who, co-operatively, conjointly, and in- 
terspersed (ham- res), have each separately remained 
in their own places and thought of the sacred beings, 
with propitiation of Auharmaawf and scornful notice 
(tar dalmnd) of the evil spirit, the employment 
stands forth prominently at the ceremonial. 23. 
As to the position of others co-operating with him 
who is an officiating priest of good leadership, there 
are some who are for the Avesta 2 , there is the 
solitude (khadui^arih) by the fire, there are some 
who are bringers * forward of water, there are some 
who are for carriers away, there are some who are 
solitary ones, there are some who are gregarious 
ones, there are some who are directors of duties, and 
their own needful arrangement in the place is ar- 
ranged in the ceremony. 

24. In cleanliness, purity, and truth, as much as 
there is in this mingled existence*, if one has to 
commence a ceremony glorifying the sacred beings, 



the fire. Here the priest first invokes the spirits in whose honour 
the ceremony is about to be performed, by reciting their several 
propitiatory formulas (see Chap. XXIX, 1). 

1 Referring to any other priests who may be present. 

* M14 has ' for carriers,' omitting the three clauses about the 
Avesta, fire, and bringing water. 

9 Or, perhaps, ' there is he who may be a bringer ;' and similarly 
in the following clauses. The plural suffix -iha being identical in 
form with the Paz. conditional form of the verb ' to be,' which 
seems to be the origin of the adverbial suffix corresponding to -ly 
in English when added to an adjective ; occasionally it is added to 
a substantive, as is probably the case here, and can then be only 
translated by ' may, or would, be' (see Chap. XLIV, n). 

* This first clause may belong to the preceding section. 
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when the righteously-disposed temperament is puri- 
fied along with the apparatus the abundant ritualism 
(nlrangaklh) of the spirit is a symbol and reminder 
of the will of the sacred beings, undesired by the 
fiend *, and remains a blessing deservedly unto those 
come together. 25. Then is explained the text 
(az/istak) of that great scripture (nask6) which is 
called the Haafokht 2 , that is itself the best of the 
chiefs of the scriptures, and of the sublime Dv&sdah- 
hdmast 3 that is not recited by any voice with false- 
hood (ikadba)*, and is called 'the origin of every 
truth V 

26. The pure glorification of the sacred beings 
is in the light, this is in the morning time(frayar 
gas) 8 ; and even until night the ritualistic and true 



1 K35 has dr6n, ' sacred cake,' instead of diHg. 

* The twentieth Nask, which is said to have chiefly treated of 
religious ceremonies and texts (see Byt. Ill, 25). Two Avesta 
fragments, published by Westergaard as Yt. XXI and XXII, are 
traditionally ascribed to this Nask. 

* Another name for the Damdarf Nask, from which the Bundahu 
appears to have originated (see Zs. IX, 1). The name is also 
applied to a particular series of ceremonies, continued for twelve 
successive days in honour of each of the twenty-two sacred beings 
whose names are given to the ist~7th, 9th-i4th, i6th-22nd, 24th, 
and 26th days of the month; these ceremonies last, therefore, for 
264 days (see Byt. II, 59). 

4 It can hardly be akadba, as that would imply that it 'is not 
recited by any undeceitful voice.' The use of the prefix a- in the 
sense of 'with' is rare, but it occurs in apustanu, 'pregnant,' 
(whence Pers. abistan), and is noticed by Dastur Jamaspji in his 
Fahlavi Dictionary, p. 2. 

8 Reading bun-i ko/a rastth, apparently a forerunner of the 
modern name Bundahlr. 

* The friyar period of the day corresponds to the Havan Gab. 
or morning (compare Farh. Okh. p. 42 with Bd. XXV, 9), at which 
time the Yasna ceremonial should be performed when not accom- 
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recitation of revelation (din 6) is unchangeably pro- 
ceeding, undivided and faultless. 27. This, too, is 
in benediction of the angels ; this, too, is producing 
restraint of the fiends ; this, too, is in praise of the 
glorious ones, the mighty doers ; this, too, is as an 
admonition for creatures subject to command; this 
is in the' true words of the ancients who have passed 
away; this, too, is as a suitable servant for the 
righteous, these good doers ; this, too, is to obtain 
a permanence (patlstan) of requisites ; this, too, is 
suitable for the discreet and is merciful ; this, too, is 
as another way in which the promoters of good 
(veh-ya&karan) are pardoned, as soon as the H6m- 
juice (parahdm) is digested, through not having 
eaten from dawn till night during the pure utterance 
of the pure glorification. 28. And, moreover, one 
performs no work 1 , nor is even a word uttered ; one 
does not go to sleep, nor should they allow any 
pollution to the body; the sequence (patisarih) of 
the religious formulas is, likewise, not changed from 
that ordered, nor is even a detached thought away 
from that truth and purity ; but always with phrases 
rightly consecutive and properly worded (hu-sakh- 
unaganoiha) the A vesta is uttered; and even the 
manner of response of one's co-operators is in modes 
contributing to good (hu-pa^ayak5), or they utter 
the scripture (nask). 

29. Since the production of stench is needing 
something essentially purifying, many formulas in the 
ceremonial are tokens and signs which, while they 



panied by the VendidSrf; or, according to the text, it must be 
performed by daylight. 
1 During the ceremonial. 
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are strongly manifested, are terrifying and vexing to 
the demons, and inviting and rejoicing to the angels. 
30. Such as, indeed, the pure H 6m, which is squeezed 
out by four applications of holy-water (zdrlh) 1 with 
religious formulas, is noted even as a similitude of 
the understanding 2 and birth of the four apostles 
bringing the good religion, who are he who was the 
blessed Zaratust and they who are to be HusheWar, 
Hush6dar-mah, and Sdshans 3 . 31. As also the 
metal mortar (ha van) which is struck* .during the 
squeezing of the H 6m, and its sound is evoked along 
with the words of the Avesta, which becomes a re- 
minder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coming of those true apostles into the world. 32. 
As also the proper rite as regards the water, that 
they should perform three times *, which is showing 
the world the glorious seizing of water 4 and formation 



1 In preparing the Hdm-juice fresh holy- water (zdr) is added 
four times to the H6m-twigs which are each time pounded anew, 
while reciting the Ahunavar formula, and their liquor strained into 
a cup (see Haug's Essays, p. 402). 

* There is no authority for translating s invij nS by 'conception,' 
otherwise that meaning would suit this sentence better. M14 has 
y e he vftni* no, 'existence,' which differs by only one extra stroke 
of the pen in Pahlavi. 

» See Chap. II, 10. 

4 The word jikS»f-att8 really means 'is split.' During the 
pounding of the H6m-twigs the pestle is struck several times 
against the sides of the mortar, so as to produce a ringing sound 
(see Haug's Essays, p. 401). 

" Reading vidanig, instead "of gfln-aS, by transposing the 
first two Pahlavi characters. After the first series of poundings of 
the Hdm-twigs holy-water is added to them three times while 
reciting, each time, the Ashcm-vohu formula (ibid.). 

• The evaporation from the ocean, said to be effected by Tlrtar 
for the production of rain (see Chap. XCIII, 2, 3). 
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of rain, and the healthfulness of the production of 
rain 1 . 33. And as the purification of the milk, by 
the glorious ritualistic product (nirang) 2 taken from 
the purifying cattle, is divided in two, by means of 
which the token is that which is great, glorious, and 
good ; one being for the daughter of Paurva^iryi 3 
the Maswfe-worshipper, and from her was Adshndr 
full of wisdom ; and one being Farhank, daughter of 
Vidhirisa *, and from her came Kal-Kava^ 8 . 

34. And, as to the high-priests of the glorious 
religion, it is said many concomitants (pa^vandlhi) 
are obtained ; such as, much discrimination of scrip- 
ture (nask), the holy-water which is indispensable 
as a remedy, the healthfulness which is given in 
that ceremonial to the sacred fire 4 which the world 
destroys, that pre-eminent strength which is given 
at the end of the world from the ox Hadhay&y 7 unto 
the good people scattered about (fravaftan) — it is 



1 The delightfulness of rain after an eight-months' drought can- 
not be adequately appreciated by a dweller in Europe. 

' That is, bull's urine. 

8 The reading of this name, as well as that of Adshndr, is 
doubtful ; but if these names occur at all in the extant Avesta, they 
may perhaps be found in the Aoshnara pouru-^fra of Fravarrfin 
Yt. 131, Af. Zarat. 2; the epithet pouru-^tra, when it occurs 
after the name, would naturally be considered a patronymic, whence 
a father or grandfather could be easily created, if he did not exist 
already in legendary history. 

4 This name is written in P&zand, and is evidently meant for 
the same person as the PSz. Vtdharg-afra* taka of Bd. XXXI, 31, 
where Farhank is said to have been the mother of Kat-Api v6h and, 
therefore, the wife of Kai-Kavarf. 

8 Mi 4 has 'from him she came unto Kat-KavSrf,' which would 
tally better with the statements in Bd. XXXI, 25, 31. 

• Literally * the fire of Varahrin (BahrSm).' 

7 See Chap. XXXVII, 99. 
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mingled with the fire of men's bodies \ and they, 
therefore, become perfect and immortal through it — 
and there are also other things. 35. There are also 
in the ceremonial many tokens and signs of spiritual 
mysteries, glorious matters, and habitual practices of 
which statements would be very tedious. 

36. And if the wish (ayupo) should be this, that 
they should be engaged in a single ceremony of the 
length of a day, a man who is righteous in purification, 
inside and outside the body, should stay away from all 
his relations and the worldly transaction of business, 
from malicious actions and covetous practices, sepa- 
rated from all lying and falsehood of relatives ; and 
his words are to be all those which are serving the 
angels, glorifying, and begging favours. 37. Then, 
indeed, the way of the spirit and the harmoniousness 2 
of the sacred beings, are manifest therefrom ; and 
those which are as much the means due to the 
primitive good creations as is more purely possible 
are strengthening as regards the utility (bun) for 
offering, encouraging for purity, confounding for the 
confusers (gume^akan), terrifying for the fiends, and 
propitiating for the sacred beings. 

38. The ceremonial which is good is when they 
shall perform it for a pure disposition and assured 
wisdom, a minder of the religion of the sacred beings 
of the spheres, and with pure thoughts, just thoughts 3 , 
wise deeds, a purified body, a tongue worthy of good 



1 The vital heat or Vohu-frySn fire (see Bd. XVII, 1, 2). 

1 Reading Shank&nakih, as in K35; M14 has khadukana- 
kf h, ' unity,' which is a much commoner word, nearly identical with 
the other in its Pahlavi form. 

* So in the MSS., but it was probably ' true words ' originally, 
so as to complete the triad of thought, word, and deed. 
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(v£h-sa,sak), a scripture (nask) made easy 1 , a true 
text (az>istak), ablutions performed, proper rites, 
undivided, and faultless. 39. Near which fashion, 
with like abilities, and innumerable times, it is very 
purely solemnized in the abode of the ever-growing 
fire, then in the abode of the other sacred fires 2 , 
then in the abodes of Mas*&-worshippers and other 
good people, and then in other places pronounced 
clean. 40. That of the three days 8 is in the abode 
of the fire-place which is nearest to that of the de- 
parted ; the ceremony of the guardian spirits of the 
righteous* is solemnized in purity there where the 
dwelling is which is nearest that of the departed 
whose soul is honoured. 41. And that for victories 
in war is then at its times of battle, the husbandry 
of Sam 8 and other offenders (vinasagan) who were 
for keeping away husbandry, the household attend- 
ant's place for a warrior of another rank, the occasion 
of the outcry of those not possessing (adarigan) a 
lodging, unto the rest of the same temperament 
(mun6k6), expressly to produce and maintain a pro- 
portional resemblance 6 . 

1 That is, learnt by heart. 
s Literally ' fires of Varahr&n.' 

• The three days after a death, during which ceremonies are 
performed in honour of the angel Srdsh, who is supposed to protect 
the departed soul from the demons during that period, while it 
is still hovering about the body (see Chap. XXVIII, 6). 

4 On the fourth day after a death (see Chap. XXVIII, 7). 

• That is, Keresasp the Saman (see Chap. XVII, 6); having 
been a famous warrior his husbandry is said to be battle, the 
destruction of all ordinary husbandry. 

• That is, the ruin of people by war leads them to demand 
a share of the property of those more fortunate, so as to produce 
an equality. The whole section seems to be a bitter sarcasm upon 
the effects of war, representing the generals as cultivators of 
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Chapter XLIX. 

i. As to the forty-eighth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : As to them who shall buy 
corn and keep it in store until it shall become dear, 
and shall then sell it at a high price (pa van gi ri- 
nd ih), what is the nature of the decision ? 

2. The reply is this, that when there is nothing 
therein on account of which I should so deem 1 it 
otherwise than due to the eating of the requisite 
amount (az>ayi.?n) of food for one's self, that which 
is his controlling impulse (sa^darlh), and not the 
teachings of the worthy and good, is the internal 
instruction which a time of scarcity has taught by 
means of the occurrences during that time 2 ; but 
clamorous worldly profit is want of diligence (akha- 
parakanth), for they would buy to make people 
distressed, and in order that they may sell again 
dearer. 3. Moreover, the store one keeps, and keeps 
as closed even unto the good as unto the bad — and 
though it be necessary for a man of the good and 
worthy, and they beg for some of the food, they shall 
not sell at the price it is worth at that time, on 
account of its becoming dearer — one keeps in store 
unauthorisedly and grievously sinfully, and every 
calamity of those good people they shall suffer who 
would not sell it at the price they beg. 

slaughter and rapine, with the soldiers as their domestic servants, 
driving the people into social democracy. 

1 K35 has a blank space for this word, but it is given in Mi 4, 
and also occurs in a similar phrase in Chap. LTV, 6. 

* That is, so long as one does not lay in a store more than 
sufficient for one's own requirements, it is only an act of prudence 
taught by former' experience. 
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4. On account of that non-obtainment of corn, or 
that unlawfully heinous sin, and because of clearness 
of price it is not proper to give it for that non-dis- 
tribution (an-afyan61h) unto him himself, or those 
under his control, or the poor to whom it would be 
given by him 1 ; and the distribution (r&sh\sn6) which 
occurs is then retaliative upon him. 5. And if the 
corn be spoiled 2 , through keeping too long a time 
in store, he is suffering assault from the hungry man 
(gurjno) who is injured even by that damaging 
(bddydz&dlh)* of the corn; if through that un- 
lawful want of preservation (adari^ndih) noxious 
creatures are associated with the corn, he is over- 
whelmed also by that heinous sin ; and, through the 
profit of improper diligence he is unworthy. 

6. But if it be necessary for their own people who 
are under their control, on account of the fear of 
a time of scarcity, they should buy at their own 
suitable time, and should afford protection. 7. Or, 
because of the teachings of the good and worthy, 
they should buy corn at a cheap price from a place 
where the corn is more than the requirements of the 
eaters, and they should bring it unto there where 
corn is scarce, provided (va hat6) the good and those 
requiring corn are sufficient (vasan). 8. So that, 
while their information of a scarcity of corn is even 



* That is, corn is not to be sold to a man who keeps it in store 
for the purpose of raising the price, nor to his people, nor is it even 
to be given to the poor whom he relieves, so that he may be com- 
pelled to support them out of his own stores, as a penalty. 

* Reading tapabi-aft, as in M14. 

' Literally 'destroying the consciousness,' or 'injuring the exist- 
ence.' Bd</y6z£</ is a technical name for sins whereby animals 
are ill-treated, or useful property injured (see Sis. II, 39). 
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from him himself to whom the price would become 
profit 1 , or is the persistence of these same teachings 
of the good — so that it may become more abundant 
unto them than unto the bad, even in the time of 
scarcity when it is very much raised in price 2 — they 
should buy corn at a cheap price during an excess 
of corn, so that one may keep it until the time of 
a period of scarcity. 9. When there occurs a 
necessity for it among the good he sells it at such 
price as one buys it at that time, that is, the market 
price (ar^-i shatrdlk) 3 ; by that means, in a season 
of scarcity, much more is obtained in price, and it 
becomes more plentiful among the good ; then a 
more invigorating (pa^lkhulnagtar) praise of him 
is commendable. 

10. And, yet, as regards that which is suitable 
profit — and also apart from the eating of com, from 
anything eatable for the maintenance of life, from 
medicine and remedies for the healthfulness of life, 
and from whatever is for the preservation of life — it 
is allowable that they shall buy and shall sell dear*. 



Chapter L. 

1. The forty-ninth question is that you ask thus : 
If they should sell wine unto foreigners and infidels 
what is then the decision about it ? 

1 And, therefore, likely to be correct, as it is given in opposition 
to his own interest. 

' M14 has 'begged at a price,' by inserting a stroke. 

9 Without holding it back for an exorbitant rise in prices. 

* That is, there is no harm in speculating upon prices, except 
in the case of necessaries of life. 
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2. The reply is this, that there is very vehement 
danger of grievous sin, and it would be an evil 
occupation. 3. But if through the operation of that 
wine-selling of theirs the wine is kept more away 
from those who become worse through immoderate 
drinking of wine, and comes to those who drink wine 
in moderation ' — whom they cause to become better 
through drinking the wine — more than when they 
shall not practise that selling of the wine, then through 
that selling of theirs the power which is in the 
wealth 2 , by their keeping away of which a man is 
confirmed (pa^aylnl^S) in the good religion and 
diverted from going into infidelity, the progress of 
sin is impeded and good works are promoted, be- 
comes the assistance of the good and protection of 
religion, the hindrance of sin and aid of good works, 
which, when they shall not practise that wine-selling, 
do not arise, and which are much more promoted 
than the various sins that might have arisen from 
the unlawfully drinking of wine. 4. Or, otherwise, 
the greater decision — and great are the good works 
which are assured therein — is thus: 'They who 
shall sell wine 8 to foreigners, infidels, and others 
from whom unlawful conduct arises through drunken- 
ness, act very sinfully and not authorisedly.' 



1 That is, when the supply, of wine is so limited that by selling 
it to moderate drinkers they keep it away from drunkards. 

* The wealth they acquire by selling wine, which would have 
produced evil in the hands of the buyers, and ought to produce 
good in their own. 

* K35 has vin&s, 'sin,' instead of Ss, 'wine,' which is clearly 
wrong. 



[18] N 
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Chapter LI. 

1. The fiftieth question is that which you ask 
thus : As to one of the good religion who drinks wine 
immoderately, and loss and injury happen to him 
owing to that immoderate drinking, what is then the 
decision about him ? 2. And how is the measure 
of wine-drinking which when they drink is then 
authorised for them ? 

3. The reply is this, that whoever through the 
influence of opportunity drinks wine immoderately, 
and is adult and intelligent, through every loss and 
injury which thereupon come to him from that im- 
moderate drinking, or which occasion anything unto 
any one, is then his causing such pollution to the 
creatures, in his own pleasurably 1 varied modes, that 
the shame owing to it is a help (dastaklh) out of 
that affliction. 4. And even he who gives wine 
authorisedly 2 unto any one, and he is thereby in- 
toxicated by it, is equally guilty of every sin which 
that drunkard commits owing to that drunkenness. 

5. And concerning that drunkenness, what is said 
is that that is to be eaten through which, when one 
eats it, one thinks better, speaks better, and acts 

1 K35 has a blank space here for a word, but no word seems 
really necessary. M14 fills up the blank by changing gvt</6 into 
gzTdinido, and reads 'converted unto his own pleasure, and the 
mode,' &c. 

1 Mi 4 has ' unauthorisedly,' a very natural emendation of the 
text as it stands in K35, but it does not appear that the author 
intended to limit the responsibility of the person giving the wine 
merely to those cases in which bis action would be quite unjustifi- 
able. 
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better ; and such even is the food by which, through 
having drunk wine, one becomes more virtuous, or 
does not become more vicious, in thought, word, and 
deed. 6. When an experiment as regards its being 
good is tried, so that having drunk it in that propor- 
tion one becomes better, or does not become worse, 
then it is allowable to drink it. 

7. When an untried person, for the sake of being 
tried, has drunk a mingled portion, first of one drink- 
ing-cup 1 , secondly of two drinking-cups, and thirdly 
of three drinking-cups, and through drinking it he 
becomes more virtuous, or does not become more 
vicious, in thought 2 , word, or deed, he is to increase 
the drinking-cups, and the experiment is allowable 
unto those tested just so far as the proportion is such 
that he becomes better, or does not become worse. 
8. To those tested it is authorisedly given to that 
amount through which the experimenting that is 
mentioned has extended ; and to hint who it is proved 
will become worse through the drinking of wine, that 
amount, through the drinking of which, when given 8 
in the experiment, it was seen that he became worse, 
is not authorisedly given. 

9. In a case of doubt one is to consider him who 
is orthodox (hu-din6), who has chanted the sacred 
hymns, and is of good repute, whose drunkenness 

1 Reading &v ^imak6, 'water-cup;' but it is written like av 
simako in the MSS. 

* K35 has man, M14 minijno. 

* Reading yehabunto instead of the unintelligible ^Sn bu</6 
of K35, the alteration being merely lengthening the bottom stroke 
of the Pahl. b. BJ14 substitutes bar! yehevun&rf for burfo ^an 
b<Wo, which gives the following meaning : ' through the drinking 
of which, in the experiment, it is seen that he becomes thoroughly 
worse.' 

N 2 
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is not manifest, in this way, that he drinks as much 
wine as was tried by him when he became no worse 
by drinking it. 10. It is necessary to consider hint 
whose religion is unseen, whose religion is wrong, 
and him who is a child furnished even with the 
realities of religion, in this way, that he becomes 
worse through having drunk wine. n. When apart 
from the decision there is no assignable (ban^i^nlk) 
reason as regards it, the share of wine which they 
gave not authorisedly who themselves drank wine, 
one considers as some of the wine on its being given 
more authorisedly \ 



Chapter LI I. 



i. As to the fifty-first question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : There is a man who hands 
over a dirham 2 as regards five bushels (kafis) of 

1 The meaning appears to be that, when there is no special 
reason to the contrary, the quantity of wine one may have already 
drunk elsewhere is to be considered as part of one's allowance. 

1 The dirham (Spawn) is a weight, and also a silver coin of that 
weight, but its amount is rather uncertain. According to the Pers. 
MS. M5 (fol. 55), written a.d. 1723, the proper dowry for a 'privi- 
leged ' wife is 2000 dirhams of white silver, or 2300 rflpis, and 2 
dirhams of red gold, or 2J tolas. The rupis formerly current in 
Gug-arat were less in value than the present Indian coinage, but the 
tola, which is the weight of the present rupi, was probably much 
the same as it is now, or 180 grains ; the statement in M5 is, there- 
fore, equivalent to saying that the dirham contained 202 grains of 
pure silver. This is so much more than the amount deducible from 
other authorities that it might be supposed that the stir (arariip) or 
tetradrachm was meant, if it were not confirmed, to some extent, 
by the Pers. Riviyats, which state the dowry at 2000 dirhams of 
pure white silver and 2 dinars of red gold of the Ntshapur currency ; 
the dinar being a gold coin containing a dirham weight of pure 
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wheat, thus : ' I give this to thee as an instalment 
(bdn-ae) 1 of five bushels of wheat at the end of 
a month;' and during the month, and at its end, 
those five bushels of wheat become five times the 
price ; would they authorisedly seize the five bushels 
of wheat when winnowed (p£khtS ka^dfo) by him, 
through that instalment which he handed over, or 
not? 

2. The reply is this, that when they who shall 
take his dirham have to intrust the five bushels of 
wheat, unsuspiciously and by their own will, to him 
to winnow, even so as they are advisedly and un- 
suspiciously winnowed by him they should take them 
just as winnowed ; this is the decision authorisedly 
given. 3. But when it is winnowed by him on 
account of very grievous necessity for payment, it 
is more suitable for the soul to beg the giver of the 
money, who is the purchasing payer a , for some of 
that excess of undivided (a par) profit. 4. For he 
has to consider the profit of his successors as among 
the profit of money on the spot 3 — when more than 

gold. It is safer, however, to rely upon the average weight of the 
Sasanian dirham coins, which, according to Dr. Mordtmann's state- 
ment in ZDMG. vol. xii, pp. 44, 45, is about 63 grains, or 5$ 
annas' worth of silver; so that the stfr would be 252 grains or 
22$ annas. But the actual value of such coins of former times can 
be ascertained only from the quantity of corn, or other well-defined 
necessary of life, which they would purchase. 

1 K35 has vaban twice in this sentence, but bdn in § 4. M14 
alters this word and others, so as to make the chapter unintelligible. 
The money is supposed to be given merely as a deposit, in acknow- 
ledgment of a bargain to be carried out after the corn is ready for 
delivery. 

1 Reading zednunand dukhtar, but, perhaps, this is a corrup- 
tion of zednuninWar, ' a causer of purchase, a broker.' 

* That is, ' ready money.' 
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such instalment demanded — and not as a fresh 
carrying off of a gift \ 



Chapter LI 1 1. 



i. As to the fifty-second question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : //"people of the good religion, 
in their country or out of their country, shall buy and 
sell with those of a different religion as regards 
cattle, or shall lay hold of traders (vanlkgaran) and 
shall sell to them, what is then the decision abput 
it ? 2. When those of the good religion shall not 
buy, as they have not come up to the price, but the 
orthodox dealers shall sell to traders and those of 
a different religion, what is then the decision about 
it ? 3. And about him, of whom the means of 
existence (zivunS mindavam) are such, what is 
then the decision ? 

4. The reply is this, that it would be very grievously 
sinful, and it would be an, evil occupation to transact 
such business through the influence of opportunity, 
and to seek profit unauthorisedly in that manner. 
5. But if it be the means of existence of those of 
the good religion of whom you have written, and they 
are not able to seek it in any other business and 
proper occupation which would be a less sinful means 
of existence, complete 2 purchasers who have acquired 

1 That is, having made a bargain, he is not to be aggrieved 
at any unexpected excess of profit made in good faith by the other 
parties to the bargain ; a rather high standard of commercial 
morality. 

s The word is pur, but it may be suspected of being a blunder, 
as idri, ' ox,' would be a more likely word. 
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the good religion shall sell unto those of the good 
religion x ; because it is possible for him to be less 
sinful to whom it is allowable to beg the life of a 
comrade, for still the rule of a. righteous man, with 
the righteous who are in his guardianship, is to live. 
6. So it is possible, when they shall sell cattle for 
slaughter and foreign eating, many cattle — amounting 
even to a diminution of the maintenance of Iran — 
are more wretched than a righteous man forced to 
kill them through a living becoming unobtainable and 
the fear of death. 



Chapter LIV. 

1. As to the fifty-third question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : A man whose wife, daughters, 
sisters, and relations are many, and who is the master 
of much wealth, becomes sick, and during the sick- 
ness has given this hoard of wealth unto one 
daughter. 2. And his other sisters and daughters 
are not contented therewith, and speak thus : ' This 
wealth ought to have been given during health and 
consciousness, not during sickness ; and now it should 
not be allowable to give anything whatever unto 
any one during sickness, for if anything happens * 
the wealth all comes back for division amongst us.' 
3. Would it be allowable to give anything whatever 
of that wealth to any one, during sickness, or not ? 



1 Who would not be likely to kill the animal, and with whom 
they could come to an understanding as to its good treatment, so 
as to avoid the sin of bddy 6zeVih (see Chap. XLIX, 5 n). 

* M14 has 'if he gives anything.' 
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4. Is it necessary l for one of such wife, daughters, 
and sisters as there happen to be to appoint an adopted 
son for that man, because of that wealth, or not ? 

5. Are the wife, daughters, and sisters who shall 
take their share of the wealth responsible for * the 
religious rites of every kind, and is it necessary for 
them to order the annual ceremonies for that man 
at the daily and yearly periods, or not 8 ? 

6. The reply is this, that, when there is nothing 
therein on account of which I should so deem him 
otherwise than a man in sickness and nearly passing 
away, it is not allowable to give it up, except when it 
is for his debts, or his wife and children, or an aged 
person (zarman) or father who is in his guardian- 
ship — whom it is indispensably necessary to main- 
tain — and is such as, or as much as, is discreetly 
requisite for payment of the debt, ox for the food, 
maintenance, and protection of those that I have 
written about; then, however, it is allowable to 
give it up away (btrunS) from those of whom you 
have written, as much as during his consciousness. 
7. In other sickness, not while passing away, what- 
ever is given up by him himself during conscious- 
ness is allowable ; when he is not conscious it is not 
allowable. 8. And on that which he says during 
unconsciousness one is not reliant and it is not 
credible (va#ar); but that which he says during 

1 K35 has 'is it not necessary,' by using IS, 'not,' instead of 
raM, 'for,' which latter reading is adopted in the text from Mi 4, 
but it is doubtful which reading is the better one. The same 
variation occurs in § 5. 

' Literally ' are the rites on their necks.' 

* Ceremonies for the dead have to be performed on the first four 
days, the tenth day, and then at the end of a month and a year 
from the time of death (see Sis. XVII, 5). 
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consciousness, and that, too, which the same man 
gave unto a daughter when he was ill, if given by 
him consciously, are even then proceedings to be 
granted ; if given by him during unconsciousness it 
is just as though he died without an opportunity of 
speaking (avang-ptrus) K 

9. Of the property left by will 2 , one share is 
needful for each separate daughter for whom a 
husband is not provided, and two shares for a wife 
who may be a privileged one •; and so long as the 
wife is living she exists as the house-mistress of the 
family ; moreover, it is not needful to appoint an 

1 For this uncommon word M14 substitutes avik-andarz, 
'intestate;' but the meaning is that the gift is as invalid as if he 
had been unable to make a declaration of his intentions. 

1 Levatman andarz in K35, but M14 has avik andarz, 
' without a will,' which, at first sight, appears the more plausible 
reading (especially as ai/ik, ' without,' is written very much like 
avak, ' with,' the Paz. synonym of levatman). But on further con- 
sideration it seems equally probable that this section is intended to 
limit the power of a testator, so as to prevent him from dividing so 
much of his property as he leaves to his family in any unfair 
manner. The rule here laid down would, of course, also apply in 
cases of intestacy when the testator has no son ; and is that given 
in the Persian Rivayats. 

* This does not imply that a man might have more wives than 
one, but that wives are of five classes, according to the circum- 
stances of the marriage. A pa</akhshah or 'privileged' wife is 
one who was a maiden married with the consent of her parents 
who have another child. A yukan or 'only-child' wife differs 
from the last merely by being an only child, and having, therefore, 
to give up her first child to her parents. A satar or 'adopted' 
wife is one who was a maiden enabled to marry by receiving a 
dowry from the relatives of a man who has died unmarried, on 
condition that half of her children shall belong to the deceased. 
A /iakar or 'serving' wife is a widow who marries again. A 
khu</-*arai or 'self-disposing' wife is one who marries without 
her parents' consent (see Bd. XXXII, 6 n). 
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adopted son (satdr), for the adopted son's duty 
(satdrih) remains with her, and she manages to 
claim guardianship for the family from some man 
out of the relatives most nearly allied. 10. Out of 
the portion of the property for food and maintenance 
the wife should provide the daughters with hus- 
bands ; and to keep going the necessities in the 
guardianship, the nurture which the . deceased man 
afforded, and the ceremonies and good works im- 
posed upon the family, and thereby become indis- 
pensable, she herself is to take lapfuls and armfuls 1 
out of the income (bar). 

ii. A s to the sisters of that man, if they have 
been necessarily in his guardianship, even as to 
nourishment, and there is no property for them in 
any other way, their food and maintenance are also 
needful to be out of the income of the property, 
unless 2 that man has otherwise devised, or the ap- 
pointment of a husband is not provided on account 
of the non-subjection (16it5 atrih) in which they 
have been unto the guardianship of that man, or 
anything else opposed to it, so that nothing whatever 
of the property of that man is needful for them. 

12. He who is a husband of one of the daughters 
is a leader in the management (dast6barlh) of the 
family, but with the concurrence of the house-mistress 
of the family, and even so when the action is one 
which they should not do, and his son is not born, 
or becomes passing away 3 . 

1 Literally ' the bosom size and arm size,' a Pahlavi idiom for 
1 plenty.' 

* In the Pahlavi text this latter half of the section precedes the 
foregoing provisional clauses. 

* The meaning seems to be that so long as he has no son (who 
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13. As to a daughter not provided with a husband, 
should the one whose husband is not provided be 
an only child' 1 , to keep her subject also to the house- 
mistress of the family it is needful for her that there 
should be an adopted son in it ; and when they shall 
appoint her husband unto the adopted-sonship the 
property then comes over into his possession. 

14. When the house-mistress of the family passes 
away, and the daughters are provided with husbands, 
the adopted-sonship is to be appointed. 



Chapter LV. 

1. As to the fifty-fourth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What is the occupation and 
capacity (giriftarlh) of the person that has to pre- 
serve those who are in their three nights' trials 2 , 
and who is he ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is said a husband 
(gabri) is indispensable for preservation through 
the three nights' trials which shall be/or a privileged 
wife, a father/*?/- those of a child, and a master /or 
those of a servant. 

would be a member of the family in direct descent through his 
mother) he can only assist and advise the widow, but on the birth 
of his son he can act more authoritatively, as the representative of 
the child. 

1 Written aev6k-ae in Pazand. She becomes a yukan or 
' only-child ' wife (see § 9 n) until she has given up her first child 
to her mother, after which she is a ' privileged ' wife. 

* The three nights after death (see Chap. XXIV). 
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Chapter LVI. 

i. As to the fifty-fifth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What is this adopted-sonship 
and guardianship of the family, and what does it 
become ; in what manner is it necessary to appoint 
it, whence is it necessary to provide food and clothing 
for it, and how is it necessary to be for it ? 

2. The reply is this, that the adopted-sonship is 
thus : — It is requisite whenever a man of the good 
religion is passing away, while he is a complete ruler 
of a numerous household 1 , who has no wife and 
child that may be privileged 2 and acknowledged, 
nor associating brother, nor son by adoption, and 
his property is sixty stirs 3 of income. 3. The con- 
trolling (khuafayl nag) of the property is to be 
publicly provided out of the kindred of the deceased, 
and is called the adopted-sonship; and he is to be 
appointed to it who is the nearest of the same lineage 
(min ham-nafin), who will manage and keep the 
property united in its entirety. 



1 Reading vad marak khan shah bundak5, but the phrase 
can also be read vad malkaan shah bandako, 'while he is a 
servant of the king of kings (that is, a subject of the Iranian sove- 
reign),' which is evidently the reading adopted by M14 in Chap. 
LVII, 2, where it substitutes the Huz. synonym malka for shah, 
but here the word shah is uncertain. This ambiguous phrase can 
also be read vad mark-ahangiha bundakS,' while the agonies 
of death are complete.' 

* See Chap. LIV, 9. 

3 About 84 rupis (see Chap. LII, 1 n) ; but the actual value of 
such an income depends upon the value of silver at that time, or, in 
other words, upon the prices of the necessaries of life. 
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4. The guardianship of a family is that when a 
guardian has to be appointed in that manner over 
the fafriily of a man whose wife 1 , or daughter, or 
infant son is not fit for their own guardianship, so 
it is necessary to appoint some one. 5. And it is 
necessary to appoint the adopted son and the family 
guardianship at stick time as may be convenient to 
them ; and when the man passes away as / have 
written it is necessary to appoint at such period as 
/ have written, and to neglect it temporarily, even 
the length of a year, would not be authorised. 

6. Fit for adoption is a grown-up sister who is 
not adopted in another family 2 , then a brother's 
daughter, then a brother's son, and then the other 
nearest relatives. 7. Fit for the family guardian- 
ship is first the father of the serving wife (£agar) s , 
then a brother, then a daughter, and then the other 
nearest relations; among brothers he who is the 
eldest (mas) among them is the fittest 

8. The food and clothing of a wife that may be 
privileged — who is the house-mistress of the family, 
and is one kind of adopted son — of & living infant 
son till he becomes grown up, and of a daughter of 
the family while she is in the guardianship of the 
family guardians 4 , are out of the property of the 
family so long as it exists for the purpose. 

9. // has become the custom that the lapfuls and 



1 Because she is not a privileged wife, but a serving one (see 
Chap. LIV, 9), as appears from § 7. 

* A woman or child cannot be adopted by more than one family 
(see Chap. LVII, 3). The case under consideration is that men- 
tioned in § 2, when the deceased leaves no wife, child, or brother. 

' Referring to the case assumed in § 4. 

* That is, till she is married. 
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armfuls 1 of the family guardian are every month 
four stirs of, it may be, sixteen 2 , which is the dis- 
bursement (anda.ari.fno), for food, clothing, medicine, 
and shelter, out of the income (bar), or out of the 
capital (bun), of the property which remains in the 
family, by a perfect 3 wife when she is capable — such 
as the former house-mistress — so as want of nourish- 
ment (atafda^S) may not come nakedly and unlaw- 
fully upon them. 



Chapter LVII. 



i. As to the fifty-sixth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Who is suitable/or adoption, 
and who is not suitable ? 

2. The reply is this, that a grown-up man of the 
good religion who is intelligent, a complete ruler of a 
numerous household*, expecting offspring, and not 
having sins worthy of death is suitable for adoption ; 
even when he has accepted either one adoption, or 
many adoptions, he is then still suitable for another 
adoption. 3. And a grown-up woman, or even a child, 
is suitable for one adoption, but when adopted in 
one family she is not suitable for another adoption. 

1 That is, an ample remuneration (see Chap. LIV, 10). 

1 So the sentence may be literally translated, but it is not quite 
certain that this is the meaning intended, as the language used 
is very involved. This would imply that the family guardian is 
entitled to one-fourth of the family expenditure. 

* It is doubtful what noun is to be connected with the adjective 
pur; perhaps we should read ' full disbursement' in the foregoing 
part of the sentence, and omit the word ' perfect ' here. 

4 M14 has malkSdno malka bdndak, 'a servant of the king 
of kings;' but see Chap. LVI, 2. 
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4. A woman requiring a husband — though a com- 
plete worshipper — or a foreigner, or an infidel, or 
one having sins worthy of death, is unfit for adoption ; 
so also those who are demon-worshippers, she who 
is a concubine (shusar nfi^man) or courtezan, and 
she who is menstruous are unfit. 



Chapter LVII I. 



1. The fifty-seventh question is that which you 
ask thus: How many kinds of family guardianship 
and adoption are there ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is said there are three 
kinds, which are the existent, the provided, and the 
appointed. 3. An adopted son who is existent is such 
as a wife who may be privileged, or an only daughter 
is a kind of adopted son owing to confidence in her- 
self, such as happens when there is no wife, and a 
daughter for whom there is no husband, and none is 
provided, is the one that has remained. 

4. An adopted son who is provided is such as 
a son that is acknowledged, who is accepted by 
one's self 1 , and free from being appointed, ox from 
necessity 2 . 

5. And an adopted son who is appointed is he 
who is to be appointed among the relations who are 
suitable for adoption — and are nearest to him who 
is to be appointed as adopted son — and the ministers 
(pa^in) of religion, and he performs the duty of 

1 That is, adopted during the man's lifetime. 
* Reading ayuf niySzo, but it may be ayuf8 6ya»8, l at from 
discovery.' 
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family guardianship 1 ; he who is the appointed one is 
he who is appointed by the men who are the nearest 
relations (nabanazdi^tinfi) on account of proximity. 



Chapter LIX. 



i. As to the fifty-eighth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : For how much property is 
it then necessary to appoint an adopted son ? 

2. The reply is this, that when the property which 
has remained his for whom it is necessary to appoint 
an adopted son is as much as sixty sttrs 2 of income, 
it is then indispensable to appoint an adopted son 
for him. 3. Even when it is less they should recog- 
nise him whose adoption is needful, and who con- 
ducts an adopted son's duty; and, similarly, an 
adoption is to be appointed for him, though it may 
not come as a possession unto him who is fittest for 
adoption. 



Chapter LX. 

1. As to the fifty-ninth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What is the sin owing to 
not appointing an adopted son ? 

2. The reply is this, that for the man himself it is 
allowable when he gives up all the property in 

1 Mi 4 has ' an existent family guardianship is in the son of him 
appointed, and a provided one is that when he himself performs the 
duty in the guardianship;' but the phrase interpolated is hardly 
grammatical. 

* About 84 rupis (see Chap. LVI, 2). 
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righteous gifts, and when he has no property they 
should not provide an adopted-sonship for him, and 
his relations are innocent as regards it. 3. But 
should they recognise him who has the adopted- 
sonship of the deceased, or has accepted the position 
of his adopted-sonship 1 , or should they have seized 
the property for the adopted-sonship in order to 
appoint an acting adopted son (satdrgar), and he 
conducts the adopted-sonship, and throws away both 
the portion (b6n) provided for disbursement (vi- 
sh6p6) and the entirety, and quite destroys the 
property, and thoroughly ruins the adopted-sonship, 
though, on account of not restraining him, it is said 
to be a sin worthy of death for every single dirham, it 
is not said they are killed outright 2 . 



Chapter LXI. 



1. As to the sixtieth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What is the propriety and 
impropriety, the merit and demerit, of family guar- 
dianship ? 

2. The reply is this, that the merit is the appoint- 
ment and recognition of him who accomplishes more 
worthily the greater benefit; the demerit is as to 

1 Mi 4 'lias 'or any one who has accepted the adoption as an 
adoption.' 

* The meaning appears to be that, though, owing to their mis- 
placed confidence and neglect, they have been guilty of many 
mortal sins, they are not liable to capital punishment. It is evident 
that the writer had no apprehension that any property would lie 
neglected through want of administration, but that he had consi- 
derable doubts of the prudence and honesty of administrators. 
[18] O 
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him who is unworthy, or him whose worthiness is 
not appointed to avert a lesser benefit and the 
ruining of a worthy adoption. 3. Nearer details 
(khurafakS) of the family guardianship which is 
proper and which is not proper for an adopted son's 
duty, of the child of good religion with whose business 
it is connected, and of the fathers for whom a family 
guardian is to be appointed, are in the recital of five 
chapters (fragar</6) of the Husparum Nask 1 , and 
in the abstracts (giriftakoiha) of the good ideas 
in various scriptures (nask 6) in which many deci- 
sions are together. 



Chapter LXII. 

1. As to the sixty-first question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : How stand the shares in the 
inheritance (mlrato) of property among those of the 
good religion, and how is it necessary for them to 
stand therein ? 

2. The reply is this, that in the possession of 
wealth the wealth reaches higher or lower, just like 
water when it goes in a stream on a declivity, but 
when the passage shall be closed at the bottom it 
goes back on the running water (puy-iz/o), a#af then 
it does not go to its after-course 2 . 

1 The seventeenth book of the complete Ma&fe-worshipping 
literature, whose sixty-four sections are described in detail in the 
Dinkar</(see Sis. X, ai). The five chapters here mentioned were 
evidently in that one of the last fourteen sections which is said 
to have consisted of six chapters on the ownership of property 
and disputes about it, on one's own family, acquiring wife and 
children, adoption, &c. 

* This metaphor seems to mean that property, like water, always 
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3. When there is nothing otherwise in the will 
and private 1 , property goes to a wife or daughter* 
who is privileged ; if one gives her anything by will 
then she does not obtain the share (da*) pertaining 
to her 8 . 4. Whenever 4 a share for a son is not 
provided by it, every one has so much and the wife 
who may be a privileged one has twice as much ; 
and the share of that one of the sons 8 , or even the 
wife of a son, who is blind in both eyes, or crippled 6 
in both feet, or maimed in both his hands, is twice 
as much as that of one who is sound. 

5. And it is needful that he who was in the father's 
guardianship shall remain in guardianship, as when 
a father or mother is decrepit and causing awe 
(Sagarin), or of a. nurture different from that of the 
guardian T — or a child of his brother or sister, or 
a father, or one 8 without nurture apart from him, is 



descends until it meets with an obstruction to its downward pro- 
gress in the shape of the nearest descendants, but, when once in 
their possession, it can again ascend (like the dammed stream) for 
the support of the survivors of an older generation (see § 5). 

1 Or, it may be 'in the provisions (vuyag&n) of the will;' or, 
by omitting two strokes, we have simply ' otherwise (han) in the 
will.' 

* That is, they have a share of the property when there are other 
next of kin. Mi 4 adds, ' and they should provide a living son as 
father and husband unless privileged,' referring to the necessity of 
adoption when there is no son and the wife is not a privileged one. 

' It being assumed that the will provides as much as is intended 
for any one whom it mentions. 

* Reading amat, 'when,' instead of mun, 'who,' which words 
are often confounded because their Paz. equivalents are nearly 
identical. 

8 M14 has ' daughters.' 

* Armgrt probably means literally 'most immovable.' 

7 M14 omits this last clause. ' Mi 4 has ' mother.' 

o 2 
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without a guardian — the ready guardianship of a 
capable man, and the shelter and nourishment that 
have become inadequate l are as indispensably forth- 
coming 2 from the possessors of wealth, of those who 
have taken the property, as that taking was indis- 
pensable 3 . 

6. If there be no son of that man, but there be 
a daughter or wife of his, and if some of the affairs* 
of the man are such as render a woman not suitable 
for the guardianship, it is necessary to appoint a 
family guardian ; if there be, moreover, no wife or 
daughter of his it is necessary to appoint an adopted 
son. 7. This — that is, when it is necessary to ap- 
point a family guardian and who is the fittest, and 
when it is necessary to appoint an adopted son and 
which is the fittest — is written in the chapters on 
the question 5 . 



Chapter LXIII. 

1. The sixty-second question is that which you 
ask thus : Would they authorisedly carry off any 
property whatever from foreigners and infidels, or 
not? 

2. The reply is this, that wealth and property and 
anything that foreigners (an-air&n5) possess and 
is carried off by them from the good with violence, 
and which through obstinacy they do not give back 

1 Literally ' not issuing.' 

8 Mi 4 has ' are thus forthcoming' 

* M14 has 'or have become indispensable to it' 

* Or, it maybe 'dependents;' the text is merely va hat6 min 
zak-t gabrl 

8 See Chaps. LVI-LIX. 
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when it is proper, it is well allowable in that case 
that they should seize from the foreigners. 3. So 
long as it is the lawful order of the procurator of its 
owners 1 it is allowable for a just decider to consider 
properly, and to demand authoritatively the sending 
of interest (su^6) thereon for himself. 4. But if 
they proceed in their obstinacy he is sent to come up 
with them in obstinacy, not to dissemble with them 2 . 
5. // is the custom to give an infidel (ak-din6), 
who is not a foreigner, food, clothing, and medicine, 
when his renunciation (vis) has come, for keeping 
away matters (£uan6) of death and sickness owing 
to hunger and thirst, cold and heat; but wealth, 
horses, accoutrements, wine, and land are not given 
authorisedly, it is said, unto foreigners and idolators 3 . 



Chapter LXIV. 



1 . As to the sixty-third question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Whence was the first crea- 
tion of mankind, and how was the formation of the 
original race of men ? 2. What issued from Gay6- 
mara'*, and what did it really become ; and from 
what have Mashyaih and Mashyaydlh 6 arisen ? 

3. The reply is this, that Auhannas*/, the all- 

1 Reading vad zak amata; khurfiyan ayaft-attar far- 
man-t da</lk. The form of ayast-aitar has not yet been met 
with elsewhere, but it seems to mean ' one who holds the obtain- 
ment,' though whether as agent or officer of justice is uncertain. 

* Mi 4 has merely ' but should they proceed in their obstinacy, 
to come with them is not to dissemble.' 

* Literally ' demon-worshippers.' * See Chap. II, 10. 

* The same as the Marhaya and Marhiydih of Chap. XXXVII, 82. 
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ruling, produced from the endless light the shape of 
a fire-priest (4sruk5) whose name was that of Auhar- 
maz^, and its brilliance that of fire ; its incombusti- 
bility was like that inside the light, and its expansion 
like the western (khurbarag) land. 4. And in the 
shape of the fire-priest was created by him the mate- 
rial existence (stih) that is called man, and for three 
thousand years 1 , when it did not progress and did 
not eat, it did not speak ; likewise, it did not utter, 
but it thought of, the righteousness of the perfect 
and true religion, the desire for the pure glorifica- 
tion of the creator. 

5. Afterwards, the contentious promise-breaker 2 
injured the life of it, and produced a burdensome 
mortality ; and the mortality is clear from the appel- 
lation, G4y6man/ 3 , of the nature produced. 6. The 
seed which was the essence of the life of the leader 
(m Irak 5) of life, who was Gaydmanaf, flowed forth 
on his passing away, came on to the earth of the 
beneficent angel *,and is preserved in the earth until, 
through the protection of the angels, a brother and 

1 This is the second of the four periods of three thousand years 
of which time is said to be composed (see Chap. XXXVII, 1 1 n). 
The ' shape of the fire-priest ' is one of the spiritual creations of the 
first period, in which shape man was created during the second 
period, and this primeval man became Gayomarrf (that is, ' a living 
mortal ') through the persecution of the evil spirit (see § 5) at the 
commencement of the third period. The first two steps of this 
creation are not described in the text of the Bundahir known to 
Europeans. 

* The evil spirit, who is said to be the origin of falsehood (see 
Chap.XXXVII.il). 

s Which means ' the living mortal,' or ' the mortal living one.' 

' The female archangel Spendarmarf, who has special charge of 
the earth. Or the phrase may be ' came on to the earth which the 
beneficent spirit produced.' 
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sister of mankind 1 , connected together, have grown 
from it, have attained to movement and walking 
upon the earth, and have advanced even to inter- 
course and also procreation. 

7. The ground where the life of Gaydmana? de- 
parted is gold, and from the other land, where the 
dissolution of his various members occurred, as 
many kinds of decorative metals flowed forth it is 
said 2 . 



Chapter LXV. 



1 . As to the sixty-fourth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Where and from what did 
the origin of race, which they say was next-of-kin 
marriage (khv£tuda</6) 3 , arise; and from what 
place did it arise ? 

1 The MashySih and Mashyaydih, or man and woman, of § 2, 
who are said to have grown up, in the course of forty years, con- 
nected together in the shape of a plant; but, after a breathing soul 
had entered them, they became human beings, and fifty years later 
they began to be the progenitors of mankind (see Bd. XV, 1-30). 

3 Zs. X, 3 states that eight kinds of metal arose from the various 
members of the dead Gaydmarrf, namely, gold, silver, iron, brass, 
tin, lead, quicksilver, and adamant. 

* Usually written khvStuk-das (Av. Az/aStvadatha, 'a giving 
of, or to, one's own'). It is a term applied to marriages between 
near relations, and is extolled as specially meritorious. For cen- 
turies past the Parsis have understood it to refer to marriages 
between first cousins, and all allusions to marriage between nearer 
relations they attribute to the practices of heretics (see Sis. XVIII, 
4 n) ; though, like the professors of all other religions, they must 
admit the necessity of such a practice in the first family of mankind, 
as detailed in the text. Translations of other passages relating to 
the subject will be found in Appendix III, and it is also mentioned 
in Chaps. XXXVII, 82, LXXVII, 6, and LXXVIII, 19. 
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2. The reply is this, that the first consummation 
of next-of-kin marriage was owing to that which 
Mashyaih and Mashyaydlh 1 did, who were brother 
and sister together, and their consummation of inter- 
course produced a son 2 as a consummation of the 
first next-of-kin marriage. 3. So that they effected 
the first intercourse of man with woman, and the 
entire progress of the races of every kind of lineage 
of men arose from that, and all the men of the world 
are of that race. 

4. It is truly said, that it was the joy of the lord 
and creator after the creation of the creatures, and, 
owing to that, its consummation, which was his 
complete accomplishment of the existence of the 
creatures (d&man!h), was owing to him. 5. And 
its occurrence, too, is in evidence that the creator, 
who is so with unflinching (at6rik) will, is as much 
the cause of the begetting and entire progress of his 
own perfect creatures 3 , in whom begetting is by 
destiny, as H6shang* by whom two-thirds* of the 
demons were smitten, Takhm6rup e who overturned 
Aharman through the power of the angels, Yim by 



1 See Chap. LXIV, 2. The names are here written Mashyelh 
and Mashyey6ih. 

J Twins, according to Bd. XV, 22, 24. 

* That is, he is not only the original creator, but also the per- 
petual promoter of the increase and progress of the creation, as 
much as those who appear to be such promoters, though merely 
acting as his agents. 

4 Here written Hdshy&ng. For the Av. names of these four 
primeval monarchs, see Chap. II, ion. 

• K35 has 'three-thirds,' but see Aban Yt. 22, Rim Yt. 8, Zam- 
yad Yt 26. 

' He is said to have subjugated the evil spirit, and to have used 
him as a steed for thirty years (see Chaps. II, 10, XXXVII, 35). 
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whom order was arranged and death was driven 
away (avakal^d) 1 , Fr£afan who fettered A2-I Da- 
hak 2 and stripped his blaspheming (nirang&k) from 
the world, and the many princes (kayan) and high- 
priests of grave spirit who were, and are, and will be. 



Chapter LXVI. 



1. As to the sixty-fifth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : There is a man of wealth of 
the good religion who fully intends to order a cele- 
bration of all the rites of his religion ; and a priest 
of it, to whom the five chapters (fragar^/6) of the 
Avesta (' text') of the correct law of the Nlrangistan 
('religious-formula code') 3 are easy through the 
Zand ('commentary'), is ever progressing in priestly 
manhood (mag6i-gabraih). 2. And he (the man) 
goes unto him, and he (the priest) speaks thus : 'All 
the religious rites are performed for 350 dirhams*, 
as a gift always given beforehand by them who give 
the order unto me, so that I may come to them! 

3. A man of the disciples 5 , to whom the five 

1 He is said to have kept away cold and heat, decay and death, 
and other evils from the earth (see Ram Yt. 16, Zamyad Yt. 33). 

8 See Chap. XXXVII, 97. 

8 This was the name of one of the first thirty sections of the 
Husparum Nask (see Chap. LXI, 3), and a portion of it, contain- 
ing the Pahlavi commentary (or Zand) of three chapters, with 
many Avesta quotations, is still extant. 

* The word gbgnnb, 'dirham,' is here omitted, but occurs in 
§§ 16, 20. The sum of 350 dirhams would be about 122 J rupts 
(see Chap. LII, 1 n). 

* That is, those who are still learning their priestly duties (see 
Chap. XLV). 
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sections (vldag) of the Avesta are easy, and no- 
thing whatever of its Zand is easy 1 , then says unto 
him — unto that man who intends to order all the 
religious rites — thus : ' For this gift I will conduct 
all the religious rites for thee twice, with the appli- 
ances in the land of Pars 2 , shouldst thou give the 
order unto me. 4. For it is quite possible for me 
to pray so many sections through my own exertion 
(dasto), but for him 3 it is necessary to order again 
of an officiating priest (pavan z6takS), who is him- 
self not able to pray any section, or does not himself 
pray ; and it is not necessary for him to go for the 
control (parvar) 4 of all the religious rites when a 
stipend (bahar) is the one consideration within him, 
and the matter is that he 6 may receive again. 5. He 
who has always himself prayed is better than he who 
shall accept readily and orders the work again, and 
is not able to pray it himself, when a fulfilment is 
tedious to him ; when it is I who e receive, I always 
pray myself better than he who would accept readily 
and orders again, and it brings on my business to a 
closing point.' 

6. The priestly man speaks thus : ' The considera- 



1 It being far easier to learn the Avesta by heart than to under- 
stand its meaning by aid of the Pahlavi commentary ; a competent 
knowledge of the latter being sought only by advanced disciples, 
and rarely attained by any but the most learned priests. 

1 Reading pavan bum-1 P&rs, as in § 15; K35 has here 
pavan bun-frts, 'for opening the beginning,' which might be 
understood to refer to the preliminary ceremonies for preparing 
the ceremonial apparatus, if the phrase were not otherwise written 
elsewhere. In § 21 K35 has pavan bun-t Pirs. 

8 K35 omits the last letter of valman. 

4 Or, it may be ' to the precincts.' * Literally ' I.' 

* Reading li mun, instead of lanman, 'we.' 
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tion of stipend is more necessary to arise with me 
than 1 other men, owing to the position of religion, 
not the other portion (sin 6) of all religious rites; 
therefore, it is more authorisedly received and con- 
ducted by me when I accept readily and again intrust 
the work ; but I direct so that they pray thoroughly, 
and it brings on much business to its closing point ; 
moreover, if I seize upon it, even then I should be 
authorised, for this is the stipend of religion.' 

7. Should they seize this that is authorisedly 
theirs, or not ? And is it the custom of a man who 
is frequently ordering all the religious rites to reduce 
his gift for the ceremonial, or not ? 

8. Order some one to decide for us clearly, when 
they do not dispute the gift for the ceremonial, or 
when they do dispute it, how is then its great ad- 
vantage ; and the harmfulness that exists therein, 
in many ways and many modes, when they give an 
insufficient gift for the ceremonial. 9. Is the pro- 
perty which is given up as a gift for the ceremonial — 
so long as it thus becomes the remuneration which 
one gives to a receiver of remuneration (mozdd- 
bar) — that property which they can seize ? 10. And 
is the work which is done, or deputed, and its great 
advantage, more than they would perform when, in 
the period of the evil millenniums 2 , they diminish the 
gift for the ceremonial ; and in how many modes 



1 Reading li min, instead of the imperfect word lanm. 

* Of the twelve millenniums of time, mentioned in Chap. XXXVII, 
1 1 n, the most evil one is said to have been that in which the author 
lived, the millennium of HftsheViar (about a.d. 600-1600 according 
to the chronology of Bund, and Byt.), for ' mankind become most 
perplexed in that perplexing time ' (see Byt. II, 62, 63), a period of 
great tribulation for the religion of the Maa/a-worshippera. 
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does its harm then proceed therefrom? u. Of 
whom are all the religious rites always more autho- 
risedly ordered, of that priestly man, or of that dis- 
ciple ? 12. For what reason, also, is it proper to 
diminish the gift for all the religious rites of him 
who is a priestly man, or to give it in excess ? 13. 
When they do not diminish the gift for the cere- 
monial, and it is given in excess, in what manner 
does its great advantage then arise therefrom ; and 
why and through what source (b£kh) is it possible 
for advantage to arise therefrom ? 14. When they 
diminish the gift what harm to it (the ceremonial) is 
then possible to arise therefrom, and how is it better 
when they give the gift for the ceremonial ? 

15. For when the family householders, with those 
of the good religion of Iran, are early (p&s) with 
every single celebration of all the religious rites with 
holy-water, in the land of Pars, unless they are in 
distress, their gift is then 400 dirhams 1 ; and we 
have given more than this, even 450 dirhams a , for it. 
16. And now should it be needful, when we diminish 
anything from the 400 dirhams, or from the450 3 dir- 
hams, of their gift, they would then not accept it 
from us, and they speak thus : ' For 400 dirhams, 
or at least for 350 dirhams 4 ; nothing less do we 



1 About 140 rupts (see Chap. LII, 1 n). Mi 4 has 300 dirhams. 

! About 1574 rupfs. M14 has 350 dirhams. The actual value 
of all these sums depends upon the cost of the necessaries of life 
in Pars in the ninth century. 

* M14 has '350.' 

* About 122^ rupts. K35 has Sngun, 'so,' instead of^u^an5, 
' dirham ' (the two words being nearly alike in Pahl. letters) ; this 
would alter the phrase as follows : — ' or less ; as to 350, so paltry 
a thing we do not accept.' 
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accept.' 17. But there are needy men 1 who always 
come to us and speak thus : ' For 350 dirhams we 
will twice conduct all the religious rites with holy- 
water 2 , as you have always ordered us before for 
400 dirhams; order it only of us, for shouldst thou 
have it managed by priestly men, they always say 
that they should always perform a curtailment (kas- 
t&rih) of the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
sacred beings, and that all the religious rites are not 
authorisedly ordered except of them.' 

18. Although a priest (a £r pat 6) who becomes a 
ruler of the ceremonial should be doubly a decider, 
yet order some one to explain to us clearly concerning 
these questions, as asked by us. 

19. The reply is this, that the man of the good 
religion who intended to order all the religious rites 
is he whose desire is goodness, and he should be 
a decider of questions about it. 

20. As to the priest who spoke thus: — 'Thou 
shouldst order it of me for 350 s dirhams, as you have 
always given before your business was arranged ; 
and it becomes your own non-religious share of the 
duty, to be authorisedly given, because you have pro- 
ceeded with the alleged demeanour of the country 
and for the purpose of intercession; and all the 

1 The disciples, who are represented as applicants for employ- 
ment 

* That is, in the most solemn manner, and with all appliances. 
It appears from Chap. LXXXVIII, 9, that the religious rites without 
holy-water were then performed for 120 to 150 dirhams, or little 
more than one-third the fee demanded for those with holy-water ; 
whereas the merit of some rites with holy-water is said to be a 
hundred times as great as that of the same rites without holy-water 
(see Sis. XVI, 6). 

9 M14 has '400' here, but see § 2. 
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religious rites with holy-water are such as they 
solemnize repeatedly (pavan d6r), among which 
there are many in which 1 I act and am very well 
performing* — the gift of 350 dirhams is then not 
excessive remuneration for him. 

21. As to the disciple who spoke thus: — 'For 
350 dirhams I will twice 2 conduct all the religious 
rites in the land 3 of Pars ' — such of them as they 
then conduct repeatedly are not many in the aggre- 
gate (ilnakS), and they certainly damage his (the 
man's) property, and all the religious rites of fire, 
through that deficiency. 22. And they would accept 
it on this account, that through a love of righteous- 
ness they might cause an advantage (khan^tnakS) 
unto all those religious rites by their own inferior 
eminence 4 . 23. And he extends and impels the 
ceremonial of the sacred beings into much progress 
who promotes it through that eminence which is 
owing to his own wealth, and which is thus more 
possessed of a share (b6n) of the ceremonial of the 
sacred beings and of the good work of praise — except, 
indeed, a like good work of praise of his — when they 
shall cause that manifestation of eminence 5 . 24. So 
that the orderer of the good work understands that 
that which is diminished by him* is the eminence 

1 Reading mun, 'which,' instead of amat, 'when' (see Chap. 
LXII, 4 n). 

3 The cipher '2' is omitted in the Pahl. text here, but see 

§§ 3. * 7- 

9 K35 has bun, instead of bum (see § 3). 

4 Or, it may be 'by the eminence of their own wealth,' as air, 
' inferior,' and khSl, ' wealth, property,' are alike in Pahlavi ; but 
neither reading is quite satisfactory here. 

" By a proper disbursement of wealth. 
8 When he diminishes his payment. 
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of the disciple, which his own wealth has to order 
for those who are not able to give wealth which is 
their own property for it ; and he makes no curtail- 
ment (ban^uno) of those scanty remunerations. 

25. And if that disciple should accept as remu- 
neration less than is the custom for all the religious 
rites, the orderer is not undiminished in wealth 1 , for 
the reason that the good effect owing to the advan- 
tage of holy-water is such as when they conduct 
them repeatedly, unless it be necessary to conduct 
them in a manner as if unpaid (pa van zgzzid). 
26. That curtailment of the good effect is not after- 
wards demandable (pastn-sakhuntko), if it has to 
be accepted by him ; and if that acceptance of less 
remuneration by him be an opposing of him to the 
malice and ill-temper (vushal) of the priests, this 
also is not the way that they should cause progress 
as regards their own business. 

27. And the proximity (nazdih) of a master of 
the house 2 who keeps away from all the religious 
rites requested and accepted — more particularly 
when the accepter accepts all the religious rites of the 
requester for that remuneration — is itself necessary ; 
he may not be of a religious disposition, but it is 
yet requisite for him to be where this is requested 

1 M14 has '/'/ is not eminence in wealth;' but the meaning is 
evidently that there is no real saving when the expenditure is re- 
duced, because the good effect of the rites is also diminished when 
they are insufficiently paid for. 

1 Or, khanopano may mean 'a keeper of the sacred table,' or 
low stone platform on which the ceremonial vessels are placed, 
which is often called khan. In either case the orderer of the 
ceremony is meant, and the author evidently contemplates the 
probability of the order being given as a mere formal matter of 
duty, without any really religious feeling. 
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and accepted for that scanty remuneration of his, 
owing to the extent and impetus of his share of 
the duty. 

28. Moreover, it is perceived by us in Pars that 
they who would accept the work for half the remu- 
neration which was requisite as profit for it formerly 
would seize the remuneration. 29. And the reason 
of it is this : — The peasants relied upon the corn of 
the field (khanS) which has not come, and they said : 
' We are hurried ; we never obtain anything even on 
a single one of various debts, and by this payment 
we shall save our lives for the time ; so we calculate 
that whatever we seize in the manner of a debt or 
two, when the corn arrives and we sell the corn, we 
shall make as profit on that business 1 ;' — and it 
seemed to me very desirable for such a man. 

30. If, also, they should approve that scanty re- 
muneration of that disciple, it is an injury of all the 
religious rites, of which the forgivers 2 have to cast 
the consideration of the unequally-shared advantage 
out of the body 3 . 31. All the religious rites ordered 
of him who is a better performer, owing to not di- 
minishing the proper remuneration, having proceeded 
unaltered, the remuneration of righteousness one 
does not approve is important as regards such as 
they solemnize and conduct in the period *. 

1 This parable justifies the taking of religious stipends by force, 
in cases of necessity, by a practical appeal to the sympathies of the 
enquirers ; but it really evades the question proposed in § 7, which 
refers to seizures not justified by necessity. 

* Probably the priests who appoint atonements for sins con- 
fessed and renounced (see Sis. VIII, 1, a, 5, 6). 

' Of those who have obtained a disproportionate share of the 
profit of the good works by not paving properly for them. 

4 There are several doubtful points in the construction of this 
section. 
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32. Since, for the 350 dirhams, all the religious 
rites which they conduct once with holy-water are, 
it is affirmed, all the religious rites caused to be 
conducted twice with holy-water in that same place 
and with the same good effect, it is more important 
to order of them who shall allow all the religious 
rites twice ; for, with as much wealth, as much effi- 
ciency, and as much good effect, more ceremonial 
is good. 

33. The worthiness of the disciple, which is owing 
to himself, is the preparation ; and the priest is 
worthy, of whose performance in the religion you 
have spoken 1 ; therefore, supreme worthiness is un- 
attainable by either of them ; so it is more significant 
when the disciple is the preparer, and the priest, as 
director, becomes a demander of good effect ; both 
strive for good progress, and through many kinds of 
participation they may be worthy. 34. And both 
of them, praising together — whereby the participation 
is brought to an end — may authorisedly seize 2 ; but 
that worthiness of theirs is owing to the duty and 
the praise therein — this one in preparing, and this 
one in superintendence (a.v ar-maafth) of the recital — 
and the after discourse and petitioning, and other 
good done. 



1 See § 1. 

* Probably the remuneration, if it be withheld ; provided always 
they do their duty thoroughly, as mentioned in the concluding 
clause. 



[18] 
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Chapter LXVII. 

i. As to the sixty-sixth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus: What is this appearance 1 
which is girded on the sky ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is a mingling of the 
brilliance of the sun with mist and cloud that is seen, 
of which it is at all times and seasons, moreover, 
a characteristic appearance, whereby it has become 
their sign above from spiritual to earthly beings. 
3. That which is earthly is the water above to which 
its brilliance is acceptable; and the many brilliant 
colours (gunakan) which are formed from that much 
mingling 2 of brilliance and water, and are depicted 
(minaki-alt6), are the one portion for appearing 8 . 



Chapter LXVII I. 

1. As to the sixty-seventh question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : What is this which, when 
the sun and moon have both come up, is something * 

1 Reading df</anoih ; but the word can also be read sarf-vanth, 
which might stand for sarf-gunih, 'a hundred-coloured existence,' 
a possible term for the rainbow, but the Persian dictionaries give 
no nearer term than sadkas, or sadkSs. 

1 Mi 4 has ' that mingling of many portions and few portions/ 

* Reading dirfanoko; but it can also be read sa<f-vanak5, a 
similar alternative to that in § 1. 

4 The only probable reading for this word is mindavam, ' a 
thing ; ' it occurs three times in this question, but is a very vague 
term for the phases of the moon, probably referring to a supposed 
body covering the dark part of the moon's disc. 
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come, and comes on as it were anew when it (the 
moon) becomes new, and men want the thing to go 
down from the place where it is becoming apparent ? 
2. When it has been several times, what is then 
the thing which comes up and exists, and how is its 
motion by night and day ? 

3. The reply is this, that the sun and moon are 
always seen 1 there where they stand, and they exist 
for men and the creatures. 4. The sun is swifter- 
moving 2 than the moon, and every day becomes a 
little in advance ; at the new moon the sun is shining, 
and the moon owing to diminution backwards, on 
account of the slenderness of the moon by much 
travelling 3 , and on account of the brilliance of the 
sun, is not apparent 5. As the sun goes down a 
light which is not very apparent is the moon, and 
not having gone down the moon is seen *; and each 
day the moon increases, comes up more behind the 
sun, and goes down more behind, and is, therefore, 
more seen. 6. When increased to the utmost, which 
is approaching a likeness of the sun, it comes spheri- 
cal (aspiharako), and is seen the whole night; to 
diminish anew it comes back to the companionship 
of the sun, and goes into the splendour of the sun. 



1 The MSS. have astf-h£nd, 'have remained,' instead of 
khadltunt-hfind, 'are seen;' but the difference between these 
words in Fahlavi letters is merely a medial stroke. 

1 Apparently so, as the moon rises and sets about 48 minutes 
later every day, on the average. 

8 A very anthropomorphic mode of accounting for the waning 
of the moon into a slender crescent 

4 Most Orientals consider the day of the new moon to be that 
in the evening of which it is first possible to see the moon ; this is 
usually the first, but sometimes the second, day after the actual 
change of the moon according to European ideas. 

P 2 
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Chapter LXIX. 

i. As to the sixty-eighth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : When something takes hold 
of the moon or sun what is then its residence 
(khan 6), and whence does it always seize upon it? 

2. The reply is this, that two dark progeny of the 
primeval ox 1 move and are made to revolve from 
far below the sun and moon, and whenever, during 
the revolution of the celestial sphere, they make one 
pass below the sun, or below the moon, it becomes 
a covering which is spun (ta</) over the sun, and it 
is so when the sun or moon is not seen. 3. Of each 
of those two progeny of the primeval ox — one of 
which is called 'the head,' and one 'the tail' — the 
motion is specified among astronomers 2 ; but in re- 
maining upon those luminaries, and producing that 
covering, they do not attain unto those luminaries 

1 Supposing the reading should be 2 -in g6£ihar-i t£r here, 
, and 2-3n gdlihar&n in § 3. G6£ihar is a supposed planetary 
(and, therefore, malevolent) body, connected with the sun and 
moon and having a head and tail, which falls on to the earth at 
the resurrection (see Bd. V, 1, XXVIII, 44, XXX, 18), and is here 
described as the cause of eclipses. Its name implies that it sprang 
from, or contained, the seed of the primeval ox, the supposed 
source of animal life (see Bd. XIV, 3), and in its Av. form, gao- 
lithra, it is a common epithet of the moon; in Pers. it has become 
gdzihr or gavaz£ihr. As the words stand in K35 they look more 
like 2 andd^ ddlan-1 tSr, 'two dark store-lobbies,' or 2 andfi^ 
gil-i tir, 'two clusters of dark spiders;' and in § 3 the word 
hanKno is substituted for the nearly synonymous ando^-. In 
M14 the words seem to be 2 angun £iharano-t tir, 'two such 
dark faces.' 
9 Mi 4 has 'in the calculations of astronomers.' 
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within that covering. 4. There occurs no difference 
whatever of the descending rays 1 from those lumi- 
naries into a place of purity and freedom from dis- 
turbance far below those luminaries, except this, that 
the light which they divert to the world, and their 
activity as regards the celestial spheres are not com- 
plete for so much time, nor the coming 2 of the light 
to the earth. 



Chapter LXX. 

1. As to the sixty-ninth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus: What are these river-beds 3 , 
and what is the cause of them; whence do they 
always arise, and why is there not a river-bed every- 
where and in every place where there is no mountain? 

2. The reply is this, that any place where a moun- 
tain is not discernible and a river-bed exists it is a 
fissure (ask up 6); and it is declared as clear that, 
even before the growth of the mountains, when the 
earth was all a plain, by the shaking of the world 
the whole world became rent (zandak 6)*. 3. Even 

1 Literally ' fallers.' 

* Assuming that ma</4rth stands for ma</4rth. The meaning 
is that an eclipse produces no harm beyond a short interruption of 
the descent of the sun's or moon's rays to the earth. 

3 There is some doubt as to whether the word should be read 
zogako (comp. Pers. ztgh, 'a river'), or zandako (comp. Pers. 
2 and ah, 'fissured'), but the meaning is tolerably certain from the 
context. 

4 When the evil spirit rushed into the earth it is said to have 
shaken, and the mountains began to grow (see Bd. VIII, 1-5) ; and 
at the resurrection it is expected that the earth will recover its 
original perfect state of a level plain (see Bd. XXX, 33). 
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Frisiyaz> of Tur * was specially mighty by causing 
the construction of channels (vidfarg) there where it 
is mountainous, and also in low-lands 2 , in which 
there is no mountain, and the shaking in its crea- 
tion was the formation of great sunken 3 springs and 
river-beds. 4. And if it has been prepared in, or if 
it be in a ravine (nkaftS) of, the mountains, the 
cause, too, of the contraction, thundering, and tearing 
of a river, if its confinement be in the earth, is the 
resistance which it meets in seeking a passage ; and 
as it is a spring of the waters of the earth, so also it 
is in the earth, whose contraction and panting are 
mighty and full of strength. 5. And when it is a 
time that they would make a constructed channel at 
the outside of its ravine, as regards the contraction 
which is within it, the resistance by which it is con- 
tracted at the outside of the ravine is the ground *. 



Chapter LXXI. 



1. As to the seventieth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Is anything which happens 

1 Frangrasyan, the Turyan, in the Avesta ; called AfHUiyab in 
the Shahnamah (see Bd. XXXI, 14). He is often mentioned as 
constructing canals (see Bd. XX, 17, 34, XXI, 6), but being a 
foreign conqueror he was considered as specially wicked by the 
Iranians. 

1 Assuming that ;itan is a miswriting of fipoan, occasioned 
by joining two of the letters, just as harvisp5, 'all,* is often 
written harvist. 

' Or, perhaps, ' hidden.' 

4 That is, a watercourse which is confined by its natural rocky 
channel in the mountains, when carried across the plain in a canal, 
is confined only by softer soil 
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unto men through fate or through action, is exertion 
destiny or without destiny, and does anything devoid 
of destiny happen unto men, or what way is it ? 
2. As to that which they say, that, when a man turns 
unto sinfulness, they ordain anew a new death 1 ; 
as to that which they say, that anything which hap- 
pens unto men is a work of the moon 2 , and every 
benefit is connected with the moon, and the moon 
bestows it upon worldly beings ; and as to what way 
the moon does this, and bestows all benefits, order 
some one to decide the literal explanation of how and 
what way it is, by the will of the sacred beings. 

3. The reply is this, that the high-priests 3 have 
said thus, that there are some things through destiny, 
and there are some through action ; and it is thus 
fully decided by them, that life, wife, and child, 
authority and wealth are through destiny, and the 
righteousness and wickedness of priesthood, war- 
fare, and husbandry are through action. 4. And 
this, too, is thus said by them, that that which is not 

1 This reference is to a phrase in the Pahl. commentary on 
Vend. V, 33, which commentary contains a good many of the 
statements made in this chapter, excepting those relating to the 
moon. The reading a6sh, 'death,' given by K35, is probably 
more correct than auba;, ' for him,' given by our modern MSS. of 
the Vendidarf; but Mi 4 has amended it, and states 'then many 
new things are ordained by it for him.' 

* Assuming that vidanag, 'time,' stands for bidanag, the Huz. 
of mah, which means both ' month ' and ' moon.' In the following 
phrases the word mah is used. 

8 It may be noted that most Pahlavi writers, when quoting the 
Pahlavi commentaries on the Vendidarf (as the author is doing 
here) or any other Nask, speak of them merely as the utterances 
of the high-priests, and reserve the term dtnd, 'revelation,' for the 
A vesta itself; thus showing that belief in the inspiration of the 
Pahlavi translations of the Avesta is a very modern idea. 
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destined for a man in the world does not happen ; 
and that which is destined, be it owing to exertion, 
will come forward, be it through sinfulness or sloth- 
fulness he is injured by it. 5. That which will 
come forward owing to exertion is such as his who 
goes to a meeting of happiness, or the sickness of 
a mortal who, owing to sickness, dies early 1 ; and he 
who through sinfulness and slothfulness is thereby 
injured is such as he who would wed no wife, and is 
certain that no child of his is born, or such as he 
who gives his body unto slaughter, and life is injured 
by his living. 



Chapter LXXII. 



1. As to the seventy-first question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What are the heinous sins 
of committing unnatural intercourse, is it proper to 
order or perform the sacred ceremony for him who 
shall commit unnatural intercourse, and is it then 
proper to practise sitting together and eating together 
with him who shall commit zV, and shall commit it 
with a longing for it, or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that of the evil Mazda- 
worshippers 2 — who were the seven evil-doers of sin 
of a heinous kind 3 , whose practice of Aharman's 
will was as much as an approximation to that of 

1 Mi 4 has 'which comes forward owing to sickness.' 
1 Mi 4 has 'of a like evil practice, in inclination for sins, were 
the very heinous in the religion of the Masrfa-worshippers.' 

* Reading girai van vin&s, and assuming that van is a mis- 
writing of gun. 
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Aharman himself- — two are those whom you have 
mentioned, who are denied with mutual sin. 3. For, 
of those seven evil-doers, one was hzA. Dahak 1 , by 
whom witchcraft was first glorified; he exercised 
the sovereignty of misgovernment, and desired a 
life of the unintellectual (ahangan khaya) for the 
world. 4. One was Azt Sruvar 2 , by whom infesting 
the highway in terrible modes, frightful watchful- 
ness (vimag-bl^arih) 3 of the road, and devouring 
of horse and man were perpetrated. 5. One was 
Vadfak* the mother of Dahak, by whom adultery 
was first committed, and by it all lineage is dis- 
turbed, control is put an end to, and without the 
authority of the husband an intermingling of son 
with son tt occurs. 6. One was the Viptak 6 (' pathic ') 

1 See Chap. XXXVII, 97. 

* A personification of Av. azi srvara, a serpent or dragon thus 
described in the H6m Yt. (Yas. IX, 34-39) : — ' (Keresaspa) who 
slew the serpent Srvara which devoured horses and men, which was 
poisonous and yellow, over which yellow poison flowed a hand's- 
breadth (spear's-length?) high. On which Keresaspa cooked a 
beverage in a caldron at the mid-day hour, and the serpent scorched, 
hissed, sprang forth, away from the caldron, and upset the boiling 
water; Keresaspa Naremanau fled aside frightened ' (see Haug's 
Essays, pp. 1 78, 1 79). The same account is given in Zamyad Yt. 40. 

3 M14 has bfrnlnfrfarfh, 'terrifying.' 

* See Chap. LXXVIII, 2. There is possibly some connection 
between this name and the Av. epithet.Vadhaghana, which is thus 
mentioned by the evil spirit, speaking to Zaraturt, in Vend. XIX, 
23 : — ' Curse the good Maz<fo-worshipping religion ! and thou shalt 
obtain fortune such as the Vadhaghana sovereign obtained;' and 
Mkh. LVII, 25 calls him ' the Varfagan sovereign Dahak.' The 
Fahlavi writers seem to have taken this epithet as a matronymic, 
owing to its form, but whether the mother's name be really tra- 
ditional, or merely manufactured from the epithet, is doubtful. 

5 Reading levatman barman barman, instead of levatman 
bum barman. M14 omits bum. 

* Av. vipt6 (p. p. of vip, ' to sow, to fecundate '), used in the 
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in the intercourse of males, the infecundity of which 
is the desire of men ; and by him the intercourse of 
males and the way of destroying the seed were first 
shown unto males. 7. One was the Vtplntakk 1 
(' paederast'), the male by whom the use of females 
was first brought among the errors (khazdag) of 
the male, and was despised (dukhto) by him; he 
who is a cherisher of seed is delivering it to females, 
and that which is destroying the seed is the flowing 
of stenches into the prescribed vessels 2 for it, the 
delivering it to males by a demoniacal process, and 
carrying on a practice which effaces (Ahang'eVo) 
and conceals the race s of the living. 8. One was 
Tur-i Bradkr-vakhsh *, the Karap and heterodox 
wizard, by whom the best of men was put to death. 
9. And one was he by whom the religions of apos- 
tates 6 were preferred — through the deceitfulness of 
the perverted text and interpretation 6 which they 
themselves utter — to the law which the righteous 



sense of 'a pathic' in Vend. VIII, 102. This name, as well as 
the next one, is used here more as representing a class than an 
individual. 

1 The p.p. of the causal form of vtptari5, 'to fecundate,' used 
as an equivalent of the Av. va6pay6 of Vend. VIII, 102. 

3 Assuming that pavan pavan mlWragano stands for pavan 
farmurf ragano ; but there is some doubt as to the correct reading 
of several words in this section. 

s Or 'seed.' 

4 The eldest of five brothers who were wizards of the Karap 
race or caste, and deadly enemies of Zaraturt (see Byt. II, 3). He 
is said to have slain Zaratuxt in the end. 

* Aharmdk6, Av. ashemaogha, means literally 'disturbing the 
right,' and is a term applied to an ungodly man specially under the 
influence of the evil spirit, as an apostate is naturally supposed 
to be. 

* The Avesta and Zand. 
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has praised, that existence which would have pro- 
cured a complete remedy, and would have become 
the eternity of the records which bestow salvation, 
through the good righteousness which is owing to 
the pure religion, the best of knowledge. 

10. And they who are defiled by a propensity to 
stench are thereby welcoming the demons and fiends 1 , 
and are far from good thought 2 through vexing it; 
and a distance from them is to be maintained of 
necessity in sitting and eating with them, except so 
far as it may be opportune for the giving of incite- 
ment by words for withdrawing (pa^ali^nfi) from 
their sinfulness, while converting them from that 
propensity. 11. Should one die, to order a ceremo- 
nial for him is indecorous, and to perform it would 
be unauthorised ; but if he were to do so penitently 
one would then be authorised to perform his cere- 
monial after the three nights s , for it is the remedy 
for atonement of sin. 12. And so long as he is 
living he is in the contingencies (vakhtaginS) 
owing to the sickness through which he is in that 
way an infamous one (akhamldfar), and there are 
no preventives (bdndagind) and medicinal powder 
for it; these are teachings also for the duty and 
good works of a ceremonial for the soul *, 



1 Who are supposed to seize upon them and pervade them ; hence 
the necessity of shunning such men, to avoid contamination from 
the demons who possess them. 

1 That is, from what is personified in the archangel Vohuman. 

* During which the soul is supposed to remain on earth, hovering 
about the body, after death (see Chaps. XX, 2, XXIV, a, XXV, a). 

4 That is, they are warnings to him to repent. 
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Chapter LXXIII. 

i. A s to the seventy-second question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : Does the stench of 
him, stinking withal, who commits unnatural inter- 
course proceed to the sky, or not ; and to what 
place does the wind of that stench go when it goes 
anywhere ? 

2. The reply is this, that the material stench goes 
as far and in such proportion as there are filthiness 
and fetidness in the stinking existences, and the 
spiritual stench goes unto there where there are 
appliances (s am in 6) for acquiring stench, a misera- 
ble place ; on account of the separation (gardth.) of 
the sky, everywhere where it goes in the direction 
of the sky it does not reach to the undisturbed 
existences 1 . 3. Information about the stench is 
manifest in the omniscient creator, whose omni- 
science is among the luminaries, but that persistent 
creator and the primeval angels and archangels 
are free from its attack ; and his information 
about the deception which is practised upon that 
labourer for hell and mind allied with the demons 2 
is certain. 



1 The sky being divided into three parts, and the uppermost part 
being inaccessible to evil (see Chap. XXXVII, 24, 25). 

1 Reading az>a-.r£da-m?nun6ih, but it is possible that azrfi 
may have originally been kha»dak, for the Av. khavzd, 'male 
paramour,' of Vend. VIII, 99, 103 (trans. D.). 
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Chapter LXXIV. 

1. As to the seventy-third question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : Is there any discom- 
fiture (vanl^arlh) of the archangels from that 
stench, or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that the archangels are im- 
mortal and undistressed ; their place, also, is in that 
best existence of light, all-glorious, all-delightful, 
and undisturbed; and the strength of the stench 
due to the demons x does not reach unto anything 
pertaining to the archangels. 3. The archangels 
are omniscient 2 , friendly to the creatures, persistent, 
and procure forgiveness; they know that heinous 
practice which is the heinous practice 3 of that 
wretched dupe (friftako) who has become defiled 
in that most filthy manner (ztsttum arang), which 
is like that which is provided and which is applied 
to him even in the terrible punishment 4 that has 
come upon him from the demons ; and then, on 
account of their friendliness to the creatures, it has 

1 Reading az-jeddiko, but it may be Sa-.rSd&tk6, 'of the 
demon of greediness,' or it may stand for khawdak-fed&tko, 'of 
a male paramour of the demons,' as mentioned in the last note. 

1 Omniscience with regard to what is taking place in the world 
being an indispensable characteristic of any being to whom prayers 
are addressed, or whose intercession is implored. 

* These words are thus repeated in K35, and the repetition may 
be correct. 

* Referring probably to the punishment of such a sinner, de- 
tailed in AV. XIX, 1-3, as follows : — ' I saw the soul of a man, 
through the fundament of which soul, as it were, a snake, like a 
beam, went in, and came forth out of the mouth ; and many other 
snakes ever seized all the limbs.' 
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seemed to them severe, and thereby arises their 
forgiveness which is according to whatever anguish 
is owing to the torment which galls him. 



Chapter LXXV. 



i. As to the seventy-fourth question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : Do the angels have his 
dead body restored, or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that there was a high-priest 
who said that the angels do not have his dead body 
restored, because of the sin of the mutually-pol- 
luting, full of stench, and inglorious victims (khva- 
plafoan) 1 , the terrible kind of means for the excul- 
pation of creatures 2 , and that practice when males 
keep specially imperfect in their duty ; it being then 
suitable for mankind to become free from him who — 
like Az-t Dahak s , who wanted many most powerful 
demons — resists and struggles, and is not possessing 
the perception to extract (patka.ristan6)a pardon, 
owing to the course of many demoniacal causes. 
3. But innumerable multitudes (amarakanJha), 
happily persevering 4 in diligence, have with united 
observation, unanimously, and with mutual assist- 
ance (ham-ban^-ivjnlha) insisted upon this, that 
they have the dead bodies of all men restored ; for 

1 Victims of the deceptions practised by the demons (see Chaps. 
LXXIII, 3, LXXIV, 3); but the reading is uncertain. 

! Probably the punishment of the wicked in helL 

» See Chap. XXXVII, 97. 

4 Reading farukhvo-tushitn, but it may be perkhuntS 
dahun, 'having begged the boon;' and M14 has p6ry6</ke- 
sh&no, 'of those of the primitive faith.' 
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the good creator, granting forgiveness and full of 
goodness, would not abandon any creature to the 
fiend 1 . 4. In revelation (din 6) it is said that every 
dead body is raised up, both of the righteous and of 
the wicked 2 ; there is none whom they shall abandon 
to the fiend. 

5. And this, also, is thus decided by them 8 , that 
even as to him who is most grievously sinful, when 
he becomes mentally seeking pardon and repentant 
of the sin, and, being as much an atoner as he is well 
able, has delivered up his body and wealth for retri- 
bution and punishment, in reliance upon the atone- 
ment for sin of the good religion, then it is possible 
for his soul, also, to come to the place of the 
righteous 4 . 



Chapter LXXVI. 



1. As to the seventy-fifth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus: As to him who shall slay 
those who shall commit unnatural intercourse, how 
is then his account as to good works and crime ? 

2. The reply is this, that the high-priests, in their 
decision, have thus specially said, that all worthy 
of death are so by the decision of judges and the 

1 Except for temporary punishment in hell. All ideas of the 
vindictiveness of implacable justice are foreign to the Maft/a- 
worshipper's notion of the good creator. 

J Compare Bd. XXX, 7. 

8 Probably by the 'multitudes' of § 3. 

* By delivering up his body and wealth to the will of the high- 
priest, as an atonement, and mentally renouncing his sins, he is 
saved from hell, and the beneficial effect of any good works he 
may have performed returns to him (see Sis. VIII, 5). 
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command of kings, whose business is execution. 3. 
Whoever shall slay him who has heinous sins x after 
controversies three times with him, about the deci- 
sion of those acquainted with the religion and about 
the command of kings, when he lias thus remained 
in the sin in defiance of his own relations — and not 
inimically to the man and injuriously to the religion, 
but inimically to the sin and in order to keep away 
intercourse with demons — is to consider it as a great 
good work. 4. No command is given about the 
decision of what one is to do in the same matter, 
more needfully and more authorisedly in cases of 
doubtful attention, for the good work exists un- 
doubtedly more and more abundantly 2 . 



Chapter LXXVII. 

1. As to the seventy-sixth question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : Will you direct some 
one then to make the heinousness of this sin of 
unnatural intercourse clear to us ? 

2. The reply is this, that the first material crea- 
ture was the righteous man, the smiter of the fiend, 
the righteous propitiator ; so, also, in the world he 
is more recognising the sacred beings, more com- 
pletely (hamaktar) for the production of creatures, 

1 Reading vinasSno, as in M14, instead of the doubtful word 
vashkijn, which might perhaps be compared with Pers. buzhix, 
' opposition.' 

' The meaning is that no one is bound to put such sinners to 
death until they are condemned by the authorities, but should one 
do so upon his own responsibility, entirely for the good of the 
faith, and certain of the impenitence of the sinners, he is not only 
free from blame, but has done a meritorious deed. 
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and with more provision for the creatures \ 3. And 
with the manifestation of knowledge the best duty 
is that which exists in lawfully practising procrea- 
tion, and the complete progression of righteous men 
arose therefrom. 

4. In like manner he who is the omniscient crea- 
tor formed mankind in the first pair, who were 
brother and sister, and became Mashyalh and Mash- 
yaydlh a , and all races of material life exist by means 
of acquiring sons and his omnisciently causing pro- 
creation. 5. The man and woman were also made 
to lust (gamlntdft)) by him, and thereby became the 
father and mother of material men ; and he natura- 
lized among primitive man the qualities of a desire 
(aluafanS) for acquiring sons together through 
glorifying. 6. And the law and religion authorised 
it as a proper wish, so long as they proceed from 
those who are their own relations, not from those 
who are not their own ; and with those whom next- 
of-kin marriages 8 , original duties, and desires for 
other sons have formed, complete progress in the 
world is connected, and even unto the time of the 
renovation of the universe*, it is to arise therefrom. 
7. And the birth of many glorious practisers of the 
religion, those confident in spirit, organizers of the 
realm, arrangers of the country, and even accom- 



1 Reading va/-d4m-niv£run8ih£tar; the syllables -Star 
being written separately M14 has va/ d&m-niv&mnfh afyyirf- 
tar, ' more remembering the provision for the creatures.' Pro- 
moting the increase of, and providing maintenance for, good 
creatures are considered to be important good works. 

1 Here written Mashyi and Mashyayadih, but Bee Chaps. 
XXXVII, 8a, LXIV, 2. 

8 See Chap. LXV. * See Chap. II, 8. 

[18] Q 
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plishers of the renovation of t/ie universe, which 
arises from those same to whom that practice shall 
be law — and when it occurs lawfully — is a miracle 
and benefit of the world, the will of the sacred 
beings and the utmost good work discernible, be- 
cause the complete progress of the righteous arises 
therefrom, and the great female faculty (nekedlh) 
is manifested. 

8. So when the opponent of the same, by whom 
the source of seed and procreation is spoiled, is 
intent upon a way for the death of progeny — and 
the intention is certain — its annihilation is owing to 
him 1 ; and he is the devastating fiend 2 , whose will is 
a desire of depopulation and ruin, and by the power 
of his NiyeLsr (demon of 'want') 3 he turns imper- 
ceptibly the esteem of the very indispensable pro- 
duction of men from the position of wishing for sons 
to a creature i who is opposed to it, through whom 
have arisen its ruin and corruption. 9. And the 
nature and power which are his cherishing of pro- 
geny are not suitable for receiving seed, and mis- 
represented (drdktnlafo) by him is the accom- 
panying evil intercourse, so that emitting the seed 
(shudak), in delivering it at that time into that 
burning place, full of stench, is to produce its death, 
and no procreation occurs. 

10. The dupes 6 turn the living seed from mingling 
with women and seeking for births, just as in the 
like vice of any demon, connected with a longing 



1 A free translation of a^ai Idito, which phrase is placed at 
the end of the section in the Pahl. original. 
» The evil spirit. ■ See Chap. XXXVII, 52. 

4 Mi 4 has ' to a member.' 5 Of the fiend. 
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for the dupes 1 , they shall abandon that advantage of 
the world, the delights (vayaganS) of a son 2 , n. 
He who is wasting seed makes a practice of causing 
the death of progeny; when the custom is com- 
pletely continuous, which produces an evil 3 stoppage 
of the progress of the race, the creatures have be- 
come annihilated ; and certainly, that action, from 
which, when it is universally proceeding, the depopu- 
lation of the world must arise, has become and 
furthered (frarastS) the greatest wish of Aharman*. 
12. Such a practiser is the greatest wish of Ahar- 
man, through the demon's excretion* of doubt in 
the practice, owing to intercourse with the emitter, 
which is most filthy and most fetid, and the emitting 
member, which is causing death ; and the demoniacal 
practice 6 is perceptible even from the same practice, 
and whatever is the heinousness of the sinfulness is 
clear to observers of the dead body. 



Chapter LXXVII I. 



i. As to the seventy-seventh question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : As to the nature of the 
heinousness and sinfulness of committing adultery, 
and the worldly retribution specified for it in revela- 



1 Such men are said to become paramours of the demons (see 
Vend. VIII, 102-106), as further alluded to in § 12. 

1 Mi 4 has ' seeking a son.' 

s Reading daherf varf, but M14 has y&ltyuntd, 'brought a," 
and may be right. 

4 See Chap. XXXVII, 10. 

• Reading rikhih, but M14 has r&sfh, 'course.' 

• In hell. 

Q 2 
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tion, will you then direct some one to point out to us 
the modes 1 of retribution for it ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is adultery, heinous 
and vicious, which first Dahak used to commit, and 
he is known by the illicit intercourse which was his 
desire with VWak 2 , who was his mother, in the life- 
time of Aurvadasp 3 , who was his father, without* 
the authority of Aurvadasp, who was the husband of 
VWak whose practising of sin, unauthorisedly and 
injudiciously, was itself heinous and very frequent 
3. And its modes of theft or spoliation are just as 
much more heinous than other theft and spoliation 
as a man and that which arises from his procreation 
of man are greater than the position of property. 

4. One is this, that it is important to consider 
with steadfastness the courtezan life of the adul- 
teress aHd the bad disposition assuredly and un- 
doubtedly therein ; she causes pillage unauthorisedly, 
and in her practice, also, intercourse during menstru- 
ation, owing to its resembling the burning of seed, 
is a frightful kind of handiwork (dastd). 



1 M14 has ' the various modes.' 

* This is evidently the name written Udat in Paz. in Bd. XXXI, 
6, who was, therefore, the daughter of Bayak ; the fact of her being 
the mother of Dahak is more clearly expressed in the Pahlavi text 
of Chap. LXXII, 5. 

* This is the name written Khrutasp in Bd. XXXI, 6, which is 
a Paz. reading, though confirmed by the Pahl. form in TD (as Udat 
is, to some extent, by the Pahl. Au</ of TD). This Aflrvarfasp, 
whose name can also be read Khurutasp, must be distinguished 
from his namesake, the father of VLrtisp, whose name became cor- 
rupted into Loharasp (see Bd. XXXI, 28, 29). 

4 K35 omits az>ik, ' without,' here, but has it in Chap. LXXII, 5. 
Without this particle the meaning would be ' who was the high- 
9 priest of his father, Atirvarfisp.' 
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5. One is this, that it may be that she becomes 
pregnant by that intercourse, and has to commit on 
her child 1 the murdering of progeny. 

6. One is this, that it may be in pregnancy, by 
her coming to intercourse with another man, that 
the living child which is in her womb has died 
through that intercourse. 

7. One is this, that it may be that she becomes 
pregnant by that intercourse, and the pregnancy 
having given indications, through shame or fear she 
swallows a drug 2 [and seeks a remedy, and murders 
the child in her womb. 

8. One is this, that it may] be that a woman who 
is foreign or infidel, and becomes pregnant by that 
intercourse, gives birth to a child, and it has grown 
up with the child which is known to belong to the 
husband of the woman, and remains in foreign habits 
(an-alrlh) or infidelity. 9. The committer of the 
illicit intercourse is as unobservant and grievously 
sinful as he who shall lead his own child from his 
native habits (alrih) and the good religion into 
foreign habits and infidelity; as to the sin which 
that child may commit in childhood he is the sinner, 
and as to that which it may commit in manhood he 
is equally sinful with it. 10. Also, if that child be 
put to death in childhood, and be passed through 
water, rain, or fire, or be buried in the well-yielding 
earth 8 , he is an equally vicious murderer, and is 
defiled thereby through being the invisible causer. 

1 Mi 4 has ' and with the assistance of another man she has so 
to commit on her child of that pregnancy.' The interpolation is 
clumsy, and does not make the sentence easier to translate. 

1 The passage which follows, in brackets, is from M14; there 
being evidently something omitted from K35 at this point. 

' The contamination of water, rain, fire, or earth, by contact with 
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ii. Likewise, if he who is a man of the good 
religion accustoms a woman to illicit intercourse, and 
through adultery a child is born and grows up, even 
then to practise undutifully that which undutifulness 
committed is to make a wretched and clandestine 
connection. 12. On account of the birth having 
occurred through illicit intercourse it is grievously 
sinful; through propriety it is praiseow/^y, and 
through falsity it is sinful 1 , and it is said that a 
bastard is not appointed in superintendence over 
any one. 13. If it be done so that pregnancy does 
not occur, even then every single time — not to 
mention the text (a^istak) as to the matter regarding 
the destruction of his own living seed 2 — it is a sin of 
two Tanapuhars, which are six hundred stirs 8 ; and 
regarding that emission it is inexpiable (atana- 
puhar) 4 . 

a corpse, being considered a heinous sin (see Sis. II, 9, 50, 76, 
XIII, 19). 

1 That is, procuring the birth of a legitimate child is highly meri- 
torious, but an illegitimate birth is sinful. 

* Referring probably to Vend. VIII, 77-82, which states that the 
voluntary waste of seed is an inexpiable sin, as mentioned at the 
end of this section. 

* A Tanapuhar (Av. tanuperetha) sin was originally one that 
required the sinner to place his body at the disposal of the high- 
priest, in order to atone for it ; but it was not necessarily a sin 
worthy of death, or mortal sin. At the time when the Vendidarf 
was written, such a sin was punished by two hundred lashes of a 
horse-whip or scourge (see Vend. IV, 72). Subsequently, when the 
Vendidac/ scale of punishments was converted into a scale of weights, 
for estimating the amounts of sins and good works, a Tanapuhar 
sin was estimated at three hundred stirs (<rremjp) of four dirhams 
(8paxi4) each (see Sis. 1, 1, 2). The weight of 600 stirs was probably 
about that of 840 rupfs, or 2 if lbs. (see Chap. LII, 1 n). 

4 That is, a sin which cannot be atoned for even by giving up 
one's body for execution. Anapuhar in Pahl. Vend. VIII, 82. 
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14. As much on account of the conversation as 
on account of the companionship of the man who 
goes unto various women, for the sake of a man's 
sin, and is unatoning, should his own body be also 
defiled with bodily refuse (hlgar-hdmdnd) 1 , or 
should those kinds of harm be not kept away from 
another 2 , even then every single time of the bodily 
refuse bringing harm to his own body is a sin of 
sixty stirs s , and through making his own body defiled 
with bodily refuse is each time a sin of sixty stirs ; 
and if he washes with water that defilement with 
his own bodily refuse, or that which is harmed 
thereby, every single time it is a sin of six hundred 4 
stirs. 

15. And if it be a foreign or infidel woman, apart 
from the sinfulness about which / have written, it is 
a sin of sixty stirs on account of not controlling the 
sins and vicious enjoyment of the foreign woman. 
16. And, finally, the other various sins which are 
owing to this sin are very numerous, and grievous 
to thousands of connections, and it is thereby con- 
taminating to them in a fearful manner. 

1 7. The retribution is renunciation of sin in pro- 
curing pardon; and the renunciation in his turning 
from equally grievous disobedience 8 , every single 

1 SeeChap.XLVIII,i9. 

J Mi 4 has 'or he does not wash those harmful kinds of bodily 
refuse/ which is inconsistent with what follows. 

' This is the estimated weight of a Khor sin, originally the crime 
of inflicting a severe hurt, ranging from a bruise to a wound or 
broken bone not endangering life (see Sis. 1, 1, 2). The weight 
was probably equal to that of 84 rupfs. 

4 M14 has' three hundred.' 

* Reading asrfijtih as in M14, instead of the aitr6ijt6th of 
K35. Possibly the latter word might be read 3-tr6!jt6ih, 'the 
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time that he turns from similar viciousness, and as 
an atonement for the sin, is to arrange, or order, 
four (arba) marriages of the next of kin to his own 
wife, lawfully, authorisedly, and most hopeful of off- 
spring. 1 8. Through fear of the grievous sinfulness 
which / have recounted, in case of a child of those 
of the good religion who has no giver of shame \ 
and to keep lawfully in subjection a child who is 
under control, he who is unnurtured is lawfully given 
nurture, and is nominated for lawfully bringing up. 
19. And to turn a man or woman of bad disposition, 
by eulogy and entreaty, or 2 by distress (fangim) and 
fear and other representations, from that bad dis- 
position and vicious habit; to order next-of-kin 
marriage 3 and all the religious rites (ham 4k din 6), 
the Dvazdah-hdmast *, the ceremony in honour of 
the waters 6 , and the presentation of holy-water to 
the fires 9 ; to remove the burden of offspring 7 which 
is distressing those of the good religion, and to force 
them from the infidelity acquired, which is a very 
atoning atonement for such sins, are extremely proper 
proceedings (aolr-farhakhtlklh). 

passing away of the three nighis,' referring to the Av. phrase 
thrityau khshap6 thracrta, 'on the passing away of the third 
night,' in Hn. II, 18 ; the three nights are those immediately after 
death, while the soul is supposed to remain hovering about the 
body, thinking over its sins, and dreading the approaching judg- 
ment of the angel Rashnu ; but previous renunciation of sin would 
relieve it from much of this dread. 

1 That is, one not born in shame, but a legitimate child. M14 
has shfr, 'milk,' substituted for sharm, ' shame.' 

* M14 has 'woman of family with extending sins or bad 
disposition.' 

' See Chap. LXV. * See Chap. XLVIII, 25. 

* Probably the Ab&n Nyiyb. * Probably the Ata* Nydy is. 



1 By assisting in their support. 
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Chapter LXXIX. 

1. As to the seventy-eighth question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : What is the decision 
about water with the word Itha ' and him who shall 
drink it ? 2. When a man has performed his ritual 
and does not take the prayer {y&g 6) inwardly, but 
drinks water with the word Itha, what is the decision 
about this efficacy 2 of which he takes up one half 
and abandons one half, how is it necessary, or not, to 
consider it, and what is the sin of it ? 3. A s to him 
who performs half, or less than half, of the efficacy, 
and drinks water with the word Ith&, what is the 
retribution for this sin when he shall commit it 
occasionally, and what is good in order that this sin, 
when he shall commit it, may depart from its source ? 



1 The first word of Yas.V, 1, 2 which forms the first portion 
(after the invocation) of the inward prayer, or grace, to be muttered 
before eating or drinking. This first portion may be translated as 
follows : ' Here then we praise Ahura-mazda, who gave (or created) 
both cattle and righteousness, he gave both water and good plants, 
he gave both the luminaries and the earth, and everything good.' 
This is followed by three Ashem-vohus, each meaning as follows : 
' Righteousness is the best good, a blessing it is ; a blessing be to 
that which is righteousness to the angel ^"perfect rectitude.' After 
muttering these formulas, or ' taking ' them inwardly as a protective 
spell, the mutterer can eat or drink, and after washing his mouth 
he ' speaks out ' the spell or v&g by reciting certain other formulas 
aloud. This chapter refers to those who mutilate the v&g by 
muttering only its first word or words, which matter is also treated 
in Sis. V. 

9 Supposing that this word, which may be twice read maanaS 
and four times maenafi, represents the Ar. ma'hni, but this is by 
no means certain. 
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4. As to him who has performed his Nabar 1 ritual, 
and drinks water with the word Itha, not muttering 
(andako) the inward prayer {y&g 6), and performs 
a ceremony (ya^t6), though he does not order a 
ceremony of G£td-kharid? 2 for himself, is the de- 
cision then about him anything better, or not ; and 
does the good work of this ceremony of G£to-khart</ 
become just the same as that of the Nabar ceremony, 
or not ? 5. As to him who orders a ceremony of 
Geto-kharW for 3 himself, what is then his good work, 
and what is the value 4 of his worthiness when he 
does not himself perform because he orders that 
they should perform for him ? 6. Arid as to him 
who has not performed his Ceremony, and is fifteen 
years old, what is then the decision about him ? 

7. The reply is this : — When a man who has 
chanted the Gathas ('hymns') ^drinks water with the 
word Itha, if, moreover, being preservable from suf- 
fering *, he be not a righteous one overwhelmed by 
impotence, it is thus said that, when in order to con- 
secrate the sacred cake (dr6no) 7 it is not possible 

1 The initiatory ceremony of a young priest, written nStbar or 
nagbar in this chapter, and sometimes ndnibar (Pahl. navak 
natbar). 

1 This ceremony, which means ' the world-purchased,' and by 
which, according to the Sad-dar Bundahi;, ' heaven is purchased in 
the world, and one's own place brought to hand in heaven,' lasts 
three days, and is performed by two priests ; the first day's cere- 
monies are those of the Ndnibar, those of the second are of the 
angel Srdsh, and those of the third are of the Strdzah, or angels of 
the thirty days of the month (see Bd. XXX, 28 n). 

• Reading rSf instead of Id, ' not.' 

4 Reading varka, instead of va neked, 'female,' which is much 
like it in Pahl. letters. 

• And is, therefore, an initiated priest. 

• Mi 4 has ' from impotent suffering.' T See Chap. XXX, 1. 
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to take the prayer inwardly, and there are no pre- 
sentations of it for the tasting of the virtuous with 
inward prayer 1 , or for the sake of relieving the 
sickness of a righteous person, which has come 
severely, when it is possible for him to say 'Itha' 
and one 'Ashem-vohu 2 ,' or it is possible for him to 
say 'Ashem,' he is to recite that which it is possible 
for him to speak, and he is to drink or eat 3 the water, 
or food, or medicine which is discreetly his, and may 
be the custom of his body and life 4 . 

8. But the sinfulness of him who has drunk water 
with the word Itha, not owing to suffering, is much 
the most sinful, except this efficacy of which you have 
written that, having taken up 6 one half, they shall 
abandon one half; for, when in eating the efficacy 
is possessed in that manner, it is then a chattering 
meal which is a very grievous sin 8 . 9. Every single 
drop (pashan) 7 which in that manner comes to the 

1 Reading v&go atdfdS</agdn-i nadug&n6, which M14 has 
altered to mean ' and if in his state of hunger and thirst.' 

J Merely the first words of the two formulas which constitute 
the inward prayer, or \&g (see § 1 n). 

' M14 has only 'he is to eat.' 

* Mi 4 has ' and is authorised ly to preserve his own body.' 

* Reading frig, as in M14 and § 2, instead of pa van, 'in;' 
though the reading ' in taking up ' is quite possible. 

* The sin of dT&y&n-gdyismh, 'eagerness for chattering,' 
which arises from talking while eating, praying, or at any other 
time when a prayer (va^) has been taken inwardly and is not yet 
spoken out. The sin arises from breaking the spell of the inward 
prayer (see Sis. V). 

7 Comp. Av. parshuya and Pers. pashang, bashang. This 
word has been misread yae is n, 'ceremony,' in Sis. V, 3, 4, which 
ought to stand as follows : — ' It is unseasonable chatter for every 
single drop ; for him who has performed the ritual it is a Tand- 
puhar sin ; for him who has not performed the ritual il is less, 
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mouth as a new taste is a sin of three sttrs \ and 
every single thing which is spoken like that word 2 
is a sin of three stirs, which is mentioned as the 
minimum. 

10. The retribution is that way well perfected 
when, in renunciation of that sin which attacks, a 
proper efficacy is prepared and becomes a vestige 
(vunak6) of the sin of the performer. 1 1. Whoever 
is not able to arrange it in this manner is to entreat 
the prayers of three men with a donation of wealth, 
and is to solemnize his N6nabar ceremony 3 , or he is 
to consecrate a sacred cake every day in the cere- 
monial place, to eat food lawfully, and to order the 
proper maintenance of the efficacy. 12. The as- 
sistance of performing the proper rituals through 
ordering the Nabar ceremony, and the helping ex- 
istence of discharging the burden of the trouble of 
a populous household seem to me suitable for the 
atonement of such-like sin, through the will of the 
sacred beings. 



some have said three Sr6shd-£aran&ms. The measure of unseason- 
able chatter is a TanSpfthar sin ; this is where every single drop, 
or every single morsel, or every single taste is not completed.' 

1 The stir is evidently taken here as equivalent to the Sr6sh6- 
£aranim of Sis. V, 3 (see the last note). A sin of three Sr6sh6- 
^aranams, ' lashes with a scourge,' is called a Fannin, and is usually 
the least degree of sin of which notice is taken ; its amount is 
variously estimated (see Sis. IV, 14, X, 24, XI, 2, XVI, i, 5), but 
the value given here, in the text, is very likely correct, and is 
equivalent to about 4^ rupls, either in weight or amount (see 
Chap. LII, 1 n). 

J The word IthS. M14 has ' every single time it is spoken in 
tasting with an efficacy like that word,' but the meaning of this is 
not clear. 

8 See § 4. 
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Chapter LXXX. 

i. A s to the seventy-ninth question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : Concerning him who 
does not order ceremonies what is then the decision ? 

2. The reply is this, that, excepting those among 
which is specially the selected religious rite (din 6) 
of him whose ceremony is not performed — who, even 
though having many good works, does not afterwards 
attain unto the supreme heaven, which is deter- 
mined 1 — this, moreover, is thus said, that he who 
is not able to perform his ritual himself, when he 
orders a G6t6-khari</ 2 ceremony and they shall per- 
form it, can become fit for the supreme heaven 
(garddfmanlkd) ; this is greatly to be commended. 



Chapter LXXXI. 

i. As to the eightieth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What is the purpose of this 
ceremony for the living soul 8 , and why* is it necessary 

1 It is the general opinion that if the proper ceremonies are not 
performed during the three days after a death (see Chap. XXVIII) 
the deceased cannot attain to the highest grade of heaven ; this is, 
however, denied by some of the commentators (see Sis. VI, 3-6). 

1 See Chap. LXXIX, 4 n. 

* Dastur Peshotanji Behramji, the high-priest of the Parsis in 
Bombay, informs me that every Parsi is bound to perform, or get 
performed, every year during his or her lifetime, ceremonies for 
three days in honour of his or her soul, analogous to those per- 
formed during the three days after a death. These Zindah-ravin, 
or Srdsh, ceremonies are generally ordered on the first three 
Fravardigan holidays, extending from the twenty-sixth to the 
twenty-eighth day of the last month of the Parsi year. 

* Reading maman rdl, as in M14; K35 has 14 'not,' instead 
of r a i,' for.' 
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to order it? 2. And, whenever one orders it, how 
is it necessary then to order it, how is it best when 
they celebrate it, and what is its great advantage 
as a good work ? 

3. The reply is this, that worship with the cere- 
monial for those newly passed away, during the 
three days which they spend in the account 1 , is suit- 
able for the discreet, just as the protection with 
nourishment of those newly born, in their infancy, 
is also much more suitable for the discreet. 4. He 
is a truly discreet man through whom there is cere- 
monial for the three days, on account of his own 
father, and privileged wife, and infant child, and 
well-behaved servant, on their passing away; and 
it is indispensable to order the triple ceremonial of 
the three days. 

5. This, too, is said : where it is not possible to 
solemnize his three days, or they solemnize them 
afterwards, when information of the death arrives 2 , 
three days are to be solemnized as a substitute for 
those three. 6. For the good work of the ceremo- 
nial which is ordered by him himself, or bequeathed 
by him, or is his through consenting to it by design 3 , 
exists — even though it is thus possible that it will 
be conducted afterwards — whenever it comes into 
progress ; therefore he is exalted for it at his account 

1 See Chaps. XXIV, XXV. 

* M14 has 'or they do not solemnize them, after which the in- 
formation arrives,' which is clearly inconsistent with the context 
When a person dies away from home, and the ceremonies are not 
performed on the spot, they must be performed at his home 
immediately after information of his death arrives, and the three 
succeeding days are considered as representing the three days 
after the death (see Sis. XVII, 6). 

* Comp. Chap. VIII, 5. 
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in the three days, and it comes on for his being ex- 
alted. 7. When that which is conducted afterwards 
comes on for aiding his being exalted in the three 
days of the account, that which was conducted by 
him himself beforehand is more hopeful and more 
certain of being exalted in that position. 

8. On account of there being also a diminution 
(aIto-/£ gahlafarlh) of risk about their own souls, in 
the event of (min zak algh hat) their children not 
ordering the three days ceremonial, or it not being 
possible to solemnize it at that time, it is desirable 
to order, in their own lifetime and at their own con- 
venience, the ceremony for their own living souls, 
advisedly, without doubt, and having appointed the 
mode of life of the three days, and also to appoint by 
will him who is to conduct it in the end. 9, And 
when both are conducted, the increase of good works 
and exaltation, though the end is not possible, or is 
not proceeded with — and the previous good works 
are commendable, and, therefore, preservatory — has 
reached even unto the most lordly wishes. 

10. As to the man with great and powerful chil- 
dren, to whom the ceremonial of the three days for 
himself at the final day, and also the progress of 
many good works have seemed certain, but on ac- 
count of yet another way to freedom from doubt 
effectually (frarastlha) existing, he has bequeathed 
the conduct of the three days' ceremonial, and also 
other good works, unto his children, in order that 
the ceremony for the living soul may be conducted at 
the final day, with him the angels are in triumph, 
the glory of the religion in the most lordly glory, 
and the solemnizers of ceremonial worship are many. 
11. Then, moreover, owing to the contest of the 
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demons — so unjust that on the day of his passing 
away it is due to the uncleanness (ap4dtyaz>lh) which 
has attained unto its full extent 1 — all the solemnizers 
in the country, of the acts of worship solemnized, 
may have become thoroughly doubtful of the wor- 
ship, and until it goes on to the disciples, and the 
ceremony is prepared, it is not proper to perform 
the whole ceremonial ; in that way is manifested the 
great advantage and commendableness which arises 
from that ceremony for his living soul. 

1 2. The nature of the ceremony ordered for the 
living soul is a counterpart of the three days, so it is 
needful that at all times of the three days and nights, 
successively emancipative (avadigtni^nlk), a cere- 
monial in honour of Sr6sh* be always conducted, and 
t/tat it proceed ; and a fire is lighted in the cere- 
monial, and the clean ligature of the limbs is to be 
tied. 13. As a rule it is so considered that* in the 
three days there are fifteen 4 ceremonies (ya$tan8) 
in honour of Srdsh, and three sacred cakes (drdn)* 
which are consecrated in each dawn (bam- 1) with 
various dedications ; and the fourth day they solem- 
nize the Vispara^ 8 , the portion 7 of the righteous 
guardian spirits (ardit fravan#$). 14. And there 



1 The corpse being considered utterly unclean. 

* See Chap. XIV, 4. 

' The following clause, about the three days, is omitted in Mi 4, 
which skips from ' that ' to ' the fourth day.' 

4 The Pers. Rivayats merely say that four priests are employed, 
two at a time, so as to relieve each other in the continuous series 
of ceremonies for three days and nights. 

* See Chap. XXX, 1. 

* Here written Vispare^o (see Chap. XLV, 6). 

7 Reading bdn, instead of nub; Mi 4 omits the word. 
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are fugitives of families of the period, and other still 
further diminishers 1 of good works, who have wished 
to produce the wealth which is necessary to perform 
advantageously, as a custom of the soul in those 
three days, one celebration of all the religious rites 
(ha male dln6) in honour of Sr6sh, and the consecra- 
tion of three sacred cakes for Srdsh every day ; and 
the third night, at dawn *, the consecration of a sacred 
cake dedicated in three modes. 15. In accomplish- 
ing the consecration of the sacred cake specially for 
the righteous guardian spirits, on the fourth day, one 
is supposed to order a Dvasdah-hdmast 3 in honour 
of the righteous guardian spirits, and the rest of the 
ceremonial. 

16. And he who has intended much more laud- 
ably is declared as the more devout and more 
judicious of worshippers; and for the sake of the 
ceremonial he is cleansed by the Bareshnum cere- 
mony*, and is to practise other descriptions of clean- 
liness as regards his body and clothing. 17. While 
in the performance of the ceremonial, bread made 
from corn which is ground by those of the good 



1 M14 has 'there are ghostly observers of the families of the 
period, and many other teachers.' But the original meaning was, 
no doubt as in K35, that there were many persons at that period 
who would have been glad to possess the means of ordering even 
a small portion of the proper rites for the dead. 

• That is, at dawn on the fourth day. The rites here mentioned 
seem to have been considered as the minimum that could be 
approved. 

' See Chap. XLVIII, 25. 

4 A tedious ceremony of purification, lasting nine nights and 
detailed in Vend. IX, 1-145 (see App. IV). Its name is the Av. 
word which commences the instructions for sprinkling the unclean 
person (Vend. IX, 48), and means ' the top ' of the head. , 
[■8] R 
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religion, wine from that made by those of the good 
religion, aWmeat from the animal 1 which is slaugh- 
tered in the ceremonial are eaten ; and otie is to pro- 
ceed into the abode of fires 2 and of the good, and to 
abstain from the rest of the other places which are 
dubious 3 and food which is dubious. 18. And with 
that thorough heedfulness one is to conduct and 
order that ceremonial in the abode of the ever-grow- 
ing fire, or other fire of Varahran 4 ; whereby his 
numerous good works are effectual, and the path of 
good works 5 is very broad. 19. Concerning 9 the 
suffering of him whose capability in that which is 
his preserving efficacy' is less, it is thus revealed, 
that not he who is righteous is overwhelmed, as it 
were unwilling, by incapability 8 . 



Chapter LXXXII. 



1. As to the eighty-first question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : As to a man who shall order 
a ceremonial and shall give the money (diram), 
and the man who shall undertake his ceremonial 

1 A goat or sheep is meant by gdspend here. 
* The fire temple, in, or near, which the priests (' the good ') 
reside. 

3 Or, var-h6mand may mean 'open to choice,' but it is generally 
used as the opposite of ae var, 'certain.' 

4 Sacred fire (see Chap. XXXI, 7). 

6 Over the Kvcmd bridge (see Chap. XXI, 5). 

" Reading rSt, instead of 1 4, ' not,' here, and vice versa further 
on in the sentence, as in Mi 4. 

7 That is, in good works. Mi 4 omits the word 'less.' 

8 The construction of this quotation is suggestive of its being a 
literal translation from the Avesta. 
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and shall take his money, but has not performed the 
ceremonial, what is then the decision ; and what is 
then the decision about the man who ordered the 
ceremonial ? 

2. The reply is this, that the merit of a cere- 
monial not performed is not set going, and does not 
come to the soul of the undertaker who shall take 
money for it, nor even to that of the orderer who 
gave money for it. 3. But, as to him who is the 
orderer, since his mental meritoriousness is so stead- 
fast that he gave his money, the efficacy (tuban) of 
the good work, mentally his own, has not stayed 
away from him, because he gave money authorisedly 
for the good work ; the decision, then, about him is 
such as about him to whom harm occurs in perform- 
ing a good work for the religion. 4. It is said that 
the angels so recompense him that he does not con- 
sider it as any other harm ; and as much as the good 
money given 1 for the sacred feast 2 and ceremonial 
is then the pleasure which comes unto his soul, as 
much as would have been possible to arise in the 
world from that money. 

5. And he who shall take his money, and did not 
perform his ceremonial, is just as though he had 
abstracted from the angels s and the righteous guar- 
dian spirits, and destroyed, as much propitiation as 
would have been possible from that ceremonial ; 
and he is, therefore, overwhelmed by it 4 , and expi- 
ates it in the soul. 

1 Mi 4 has ' the money given by him,' which may be correct. 
9 See Chap. XLVII, 1. 

* K35 has ' the good.' 

* Or, we might perhaps read ' thereby it is his overwhelming 
(astarWS),' supposing astarirfo to be a technical term implying a 

R 2 
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Chapter LXXXIII. 

i. As to the eighty-second question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Is it necessary for a priestly 
man 1 that he should undertake all the religious rites 
and other ceremonials, or in what way is it ? 

2. The reply is this, that a priestly man should 
necessarily undertake all the religious rites another 
ceremonials, because the deciding and advising per- 
formers of the ceremonial, these same priestly men, well 
understand the merit or demerit, the propriety or im- 
propriety, of the ceremonial. 3. When the undertaker 
and conductor of all the religious rites is a priestly 
man, one is more hopeful of their progress in merit 

4. As to the priestly man who shall undertake 
all the religious rites, if he be living comfortably 
(h(i-ztvi5n6) on a share of our house-rulership 2 , 

flogging, as appears probable from a passage in Farh. Okh. p. 34, 
11. 1, 2, which, when restored to its form in the oldest MSS., runs as 
follows: — Astari</and afk&rih astaraspan snaj pavan vinas, 
which may be translated ' the manifestation of " overwhelming " is 
the blow of horsewhips for sin;' assuming thatastarasp is equiva- 
lent to asp6 axtar, the usual translation of Av. aspahe" anraya, 
' with a horsewhip.' 

1 The term magav6g-gabra probably means strictly 'a man 
of a priestly family,' as ^distinguished from a priest appointed from 
the laity, an appointment that seems to have been occasionally 
made in former times (see Bd. Introd. p. xxxiii, note 1). According 
to the Nirangistan any virtuous man or woman can perform certain 
priestly duties under certain circumstances (see Sis. X, 35), but 
would not, of course, be magav6g, 'priestly, or of priestly family.' 

3 Reading manpatih, instead ofmagdpatih, 'priesthood,' which 
words are often confounded in Pahlavi, being written very nearly 
alike. And assuming that ha torn, * if my,' stands for hatoman, ' if 
our;' M14 has a tukhsh,' without exertion,' but hat6f,'if his,' would 
be a more probable emendation, as it occurs in the next section. 
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village-rulership, tribe-rulership, and province-ruler- 
ship, and his needful support of religion remain 
the consideration as to his living comfortably, and 
he have no need for the stipend of all the religious 
rites, then the rule for him is to distribute properly 
that recompense of the sacred feast 1 , which is to 
be given for all the religious rites, among the solem- 
nizers*,, 5. If it be needful for him, the priestly 
man, as he is suitable, is not changed — whereby 
good management is not attained — and if it be 
needful even for his consideration of all those 
religious rites, his performance in the duty and 
ministration is then an approval of worthiness and 
management. 6. When they shall act so, all those 
religious rites are more meritoriously managed; 
and one day the solemnizers are brought from the 
fag-end (sar) into the rank of priestly manhood, 
which is the stipend for all the religious rites that 
they shall expressly take authorisedly, and are, 
therefore, worthy of it 3 . 



Chapter LXXXIV. 

1. As to the eighty-third question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : Is it desirable to give 

1 See Chap. XLVII, 1. 

3 That is, if the chief priest has already a sufficient income, he 
is not to appropriate the fees for such occasional ceremonies, 
but to distribute them among his assistants, who are the actual 
solemnizers. 

* That is, when the chief priest requires the fees for his own 
support, the reward of his assistants must be the fact that they are 
rendering themselves competent to undertake the responsibility of 
the chief priest at some future time. 
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in excess the gift for the ceremonial which it is 
not desirable to diminish ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is proper not to 
diminish a gift where it is the gift 1 for a cere- 
monial, and the reasons for it are many. 3. One 
is this, that a gift is the money which in another 
good work suffices for the accomplishment of the 
good work, and the good work of a righteous gift* 
is a great good work, and not to diminish /'/ is 
sure worthiness among the explainers. 4. When 
the sacred feast 3 and the gift for the ceremonial are 
supplied in excess, even that which is an excess of 
gift is an excess of liberality to the performers of the 
ceremonial, and has realized (frarastS) an excess of 
good works that is commendable. 



Chapter LXXXV. 



1. As to the eighty-fourth question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : As to a gift for the 
ceremonial which they do not reduce, and while 
they give it in excess, in what manner is then its 
great advantage, and how and in how many modes 
is it possible to occur ? 

2. The reply is this, that the advancement of the 
ceremonial of the sacred beings is by so much as 
the gift is more fully given ; and the great advan- 
tage of the good work is more, and its reasons many, 
therefrom. 3. The desire of this wealth, which has 
come for the sake of the good work, is an experience 

1 Mi 4 omits the repetition of the words afgh dahijno-i. 
' See Chap. XLIV, 19. » See Chap. XLVII, 1. 
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of the comfortable living of the angels, by whom the 
solemnizers are aggrandized, and is proper apart from 
its great judiciousness ; to diminish it is improper. 

4. When the gift for the ceremonial is abundantly 
given, the performers of the ceremonial, who, with 
much trouble annoying them, have solemnized the 
Avesta and chanted the hymns (Gathas), and obtain 
the stipend of their solemnizing from the remunera- 
tion of the solemnization, are living comfortably, 
thriving, and blessed. 5. And also the undertakers 
of all the religious rites who, by means of the hope 
of rightful religion, render one certain as to the way 
to the distant awful place 1 , and tempt the longers 
for righteousness into the religion 2 , undertake all the 
religious rites and ceremonial of the sacred beings 
for the sake of the stipend of proper diligence. 

6. And reasoning thought is cognizant as regards 
the advantageousness due to the undertakers and 
solemnizers of all the religious rites, and a great 
stipend is more obtained and observed for them 
than for any other profession. 7. The sons, too, 
of priests and disciples strive for the words prayed 3 , 
and are more eager for their prayers ; ' and many, 
likewise, shall engage for all the religious rites, and 
become more diffusive of the religion (dln6 balis- 
nlktar); and, in like manner, the proper, more 
attainable, and more propitious path of the good 
for saving the soul becomes wider 4 . 

1 The place of account (see Chap. XX, 3). Or, it may be, 
'render one certain, in the course of time, regarding the awful 
place (hell).' 

1 Mi 4 adds ' and acquire good works.' 

8 That is, they are more diligent in learning the prayers by 
heart. 

4 Referring to the ITiavad bridge (see Chap. XXI, 5). 
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Chapter LXXXVI. 

1. As to the eighty-fifth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : What is possible to become 
the harm of a gift that is reduced ? 

2. The reply is this, that since those things are to 
be properly given which are for the religious rites 
of the ceremonial 1 , and are the consideration of the 
undertakers of all the religious rites, and are also 
the stipend of some solemnizers, both 2 are living 
comfortably by the ceremonial. 3. The sons of the 
disciples who wanted approval for the words prayed, 
become so much the more to be ordered and to be 
accepted; and the ceremonial of all the religious 
rites becomes more progressive. 

4. So, moreover, when they go to undertake 
the well-operating activity of the ceremonial for a 
diminution of remuneration and gift, and owing to 
undertaking and ordering again 3 , by way of routine 
(pavan d6r ras), they do not request so much 
stipend, it is as though they should buy my linen 
and should sell it again for their own payment 
(daafano). 5. As to the performers of the ceremonial, 
likewise, who have to acquire approval with much 
trouble and words prayed, and obtain a remunera- 
tion which, for the soul even, is as little for the 
ceremonial as though one were annoyed — whereby 

1 M14 has merely 'since the proper donation for the cere- 
monial.' 

3 That is, both the undertakers and solemnizers, the chief priest 
and his assistants. 

* Referring to a priest who undertakes ceremonies and then 
directs inferiors to perform them (see Chap. LXVI, 4, 6). 
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living is difficult — they become sorry for enduring 
the trouble, owing to lukewarmness (afsurdfS- 
mini^nlh) in the same profession. 6. And even 
the sons of the disciples shall sell linen for wages, 
and they rejoice that it is possible to learn other 
callings with less pains ; and thus they make them 
become lukewarm and meditating retreat (av&z- 
ahang) from the words of fresh paragraphs con- 
tinually prayed 1 , from the approval requested of the 
learned (asan), and from all the religious rites they 
should undertake for the contented. 

7. As to those, moreover, who, through fervent- 
minded undertaking of what is ordered, request less 
for all the religious rites, and have not obtained 2 
even that which is due to them, it is not even as 
though they ordered of them for the fiends 3 . 8. And 
the disgrace, too, of the orderers of good works of 
lukewarmness is the exaltation of the profession of 
the disciples ; and its deficient progress becomes 
the paralysation of the ceremonial of the sacred 
beings for saving the souls of the good from the 
deadly one (mar). 



Chapter LXXXVI I. 

1 . As to the eighty-sixth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : How is it good when they 
give a gift for the ceremonial ? 

1 Literally ' prayed and prayed.' 

* Reading ay&ft, instead of the unintelligible ayarft, as d has, 
no doubt, been written for f. 

' Meaning that the orderers would act more liberally if they 
wanted a ceremony even in honour of the fiends. 
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2. The reply is this, that as it is necessary, so 
that the ceremonial of the sacred beings may be 
more advanced, and such wealth may more come • 
on to the good work, for the proper stipends of the 
undertakers and solemnizers — that they may become 
less lukewarm as regards the accompanying pro- 
prieties, and thereby diligent in performing them — 
and there is not in it 1 an express connection mani- 
fested with different work, and with that which has 
proceeded from so many previous good people, I deem 
the introduction of it* more expressly better. 



Chapter LXXXVIII. 

i. As to the eighty -seventh question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : As family householders 
we of the good religion of Iran, before each celebra- 
tion of all the religious rites with holy-water 3 which 
they have provided in the land 4 of Pars, have then 
always given for it a gift of 400 dirhams, or 350 
dirhams 6 at least. 2. And now if we should be 
needy, when we deduct something from the 400 
dirhams, or from the 350 dirhams, of the gift for 
them, they would then not accept it from us, and 
speak thus : ' Less than 400, or than 350, dirhams 
we do not* accept.' 3. But there are needy men 

1 The ceremonial. * The gift. » See Chap. LXVI, 17. 

* Reading bum, as in M14, instead of the barmano, 'son,' 
of K35. 

5 About 140 or 12 2 J rupis (see Chap. Ill, 1 note). As in 
Chap. LXVI, the actual value of these sums of money depended 
upon the price of the necessaries of life in the ninth century. 

* K35 repeats the negative, but whether this is a blunder, or 
intended to intensify the negation, is uncertain. 
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who always come to us themselves and speak thus : 
' For 350 dirhams we will always twice conduct all 
the religious rites and ceremonial with holy-water 
such as those which you have always ordered before 
for 400; only order us.' 4. Would a needy one, 
apart from the priestly men who always say that 
they are not, be authorised, or not? 

5. The reply is this, that the priest to whom 
your predecessors have given a gift of 400 or 350 
dirhams, for all the religious rites with holy-water, 
it is proper to consider particularly virtuous and 
faithful, when there is nothing else about him, on 
account of which he is otherwise. 6. A celebration 
of all the religious rites with holy-water, in which 
they shall use four pure animals * — and just accord- 
ing to the teaching of the high-priests they present 
to every single fire from one animal and one holy- 
water — and the offering of holy-water unto the fire 
whose holy-water it is, and bringing it on to another 
fire apart from that holy-water, and the ceremonial 
cleansing of the holy-water they maintain by agree- 
ment in thy name, the superiors solemnize with 
approval, faithfully, and attentively ; and the remu- 
neration of 350 dirhams would be a balancing of 
when they conduct the religious rite at the place 
of undertaking it, and when it is undertaken as 
regards a distant district 2 . 

7. In Artakhshatar-gadman s , within my memory, 

1 Sheep or goats. * That is, it is a fair average charge. 

' The Huz. form of Arrfashtr-khurrah, the name given by Aria- 
shir son of Papak, the first Sasanian king, to the city and district 
of G6r, subsequently called Piruzabad (see NSldeke's Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, pp. 11, 19), about 
seventy miles south of Shiraz. 
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they who would accept less than 300 dirhams 1 for 
it made a . memorandum (farhang), to keep in 
remembrance that 350 dirhams for all the religious 
rites performed was to be the rule declared by those 
of the religion in Artakhshatar-gadman. 8. Like- 
wise, the glorified Atur-fr6bag 2 , son of Farakhuza*/, 
who was the pre-eminent leader of those of the good 
religion, decided in the same manner. 

9. And now, too, they always conduct those rites 
which are without holy-water for 150 dirhams, or 
even for 1 20 dirhams 3 ; and the reason of it is 
the neediness of the disciples who, owing to that 
need, and in hope of obtaining more employment, 
always diminish their demands, and through deficient 
remuneration always become more needy, more im- 
portunate, and more moderate in desiring remune- 
ration ; and, in the course of the employment of 
resources and requesting the charge of all the 
religious rites, the labour and endurance of disciple- 
ship are exhausted. 

10. And as to him who undertakes to conduct all 
the religious rites twice for 350 dirhams, if he be 
properly working and thoroughly reliable for the 350 
dirhams which are always given him for the cere- 
monial of all the religious rites — just like those who 
would always undertake them once — and all the 
religious rites are conducted and secured twice, on 



1 About 105 rupis. 

1 The name of an early editor of the Dtnkar</, whose selections 
from various religious writings form the fourth and fifth books of 
that extensive work in its present form. He lived after the Muham- 
madan conquest of Persia, and probably in the eighth century of 
the Christian era. 

3 That is, 52^ or 42 rupts. 
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account of the merit due to the continuous cere- 
monial of the sacred beings it is more authorisedly 
ordered of those who solemnize all the religious 
rites twice 1 . 11. But as to him who would under- 
take all the religious rites twice for 350 dirhams, 
but is not able to conduct them unless he puts to 
it some of his own wealth, so that the progress may 
be acceptable to him as they conduct them through 
repetition, he should not undertake them owing to 
the reasons written in another chapter of ours 2 , 
since it tends much more to neediness. 

12. And more like unto the ancient sceptics 
(vimanakS) have become the disciples, among 
whom disagreement and enmity are produced, as 
is written in the same writing (khadu-gun na- 
makS) s ; and, owing to admonishing words, these 
become enviousness and maliciousness unto the disci- 
ples, and trouble and disagreement less becoming 
among you and more contentious about you. 
13. And at the time in which a great stipend 
existed, they contended with him through whose 
greatness and abundance of stipend their conflict 
was caused, one with the other, through envy ; and 
now, too, they aways squabble about his deficient 
stipend, by which they will tempt them, on account 
of its inadequacy, for the sake of a way for preserv- 
ing life, as was shown by my metaphor in the other 
chapter 4 . 14. When those who, through need of 
employment in the rites of religion, or the recitations* 



1 This is also stated in Chap. LXVI, 32. 
4 See Chap. LXVI, 24-26. ' Ibid. 

4 See Chap. LXVI, 28, 29. 

1 It is uncertain whether these are the correct technical meanings 
of kesh and d6r. 
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which are its wisdom, would at once produce enmity, 
and the friends of religion, are for each of two sides, 
it is important to look to the procuring of forgive- 
ness, kind regards, and the progress of the elect 
(pasandakano) in the duty of the faithful. 



Chapter LXXXIX. 



i. As to the eighty-eighth question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : When a man resolves 
within himself thus : ' In the summer 1 time I will 
go into Pars, and will give so much money for 
the high-priesthood, on account of the fires and 
other matters which are as greatly advantageous,' 
though he himself does not come into Pars, but 
sends the money according to his intention, or in 
excess of it, unto the high-priests — so that he is like 
the great who send in excess of that unto the high- 
priests 2 — that, as the benefit is greater which is 
more maintained, they may provide for the fires 
of every kind and other matters, is then his pro- 
ceeding of sending to Pars, for that purpose, a sin, 
or not ? 

2. The reply is this, that if his coming be in- 
dispensable for the design he would undertake, then 
it is indispensable for him to accomplish his own 
mental undertaking ; but in suffering which is excited 
and not avoidable, when there is really no possibility 



1 Assuming that h&m&n stands for hamind. 
1 M14 omits this phrase. 
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of his travelling himself, any one whom he sends in 
his place, more particularly on that account, is not 
acceptable by the approval of the angels who have 
realized the affliction in his good thought, but the 
good work is to be eagerly well-considered. 3. Good 
gifts, and every office (gas) about good works which 
it is possible to perform, are what are commendable 
in the well-housed man that is not able to work 
himself^; they are avoidable by him when not of 
good race, and are not indispensable for him when- 
ever the good work is not announced. 4. When 
able to manage it himself it is better ; and when 
otherwise, his appointment of a faithful person over 
its preparation, and his accomplishment of the work 
of selector are expedient. 



Chapter XC. 

1. As to the eighty-ninth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Who, and how many are they 
who are without the religion (adln61h) but are 
made immortal, and for what purpose is their im- 
mortality ? 2. Where is the place they, each one, 
possess sovereignty, and in the place where they 
possess sovereignty are there people of the good 
religion of every kind, or how are they ; are there 
sacred fires 2 and appointed worship, or how is 



1 Mi 4 adds, 'he longs for good giving and good consideration; 
important and virtuous is he when able to do it ; ' but the sentence 
is hardly grammatical. 

* Literally ' fires of Varahrdn ' (see Chap. XXXI, 7). 
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it; and for what purpose is each one of their 
sovereignties ? 

3. The reply is this, that the immortal rulers of 
the region of glory, Khvaniras 1 , are said to be 
seven: one is Y6^t6, son of .Fryan 2 ; the A vesta 
name of one is Yakhmayu^a^ 3 , son of the same 
Fryan ; the name of one is Fradhakhrto, son of the 
Khumbiks 4 ; the name of one is Ashavazang, son of 
P6rudakhst6ih s ; one is the tree opposed to harm * ; 

1 The central one of the seven regions of the earth, which is 
supposed to contain all the countries best known to the Iranians, 
and to be as large as the other six regions put together (see Bd. 
XI, 2-6). The name is here corrupted into Khvanaira*. 

* Av.Y6iit6 y6 FryananSm of Abin Yt. 81, Fravanfin Yt 120, 
who had to explain ninety-nine enigmas propounded to him by the 
evil Akhtya. In Paz. this name is corrupted into Gfot-f Frydnd, 
whose explanation of thirty-three enigmas propounded by Akht 
the wizard, and proposal of three enigmas in his turn form the 
subject of a Pahlavi tale published with AV. He is not included 
among the immortals mentioned in Bd. XXIX, 5, 6, and Dk. 
(see § 8, note), but is one of those specified in Byt II, 1. 

' No doubt, the Av. Ashem-yahmai-ufta ('righteousness for 
which be blessing') who precedes Y6irt6 in Fravardin Yt. 120. 
He is the Asam-i Yamahurt of Bd. XXIX, 5, who is said to reside 
in the district of the river Naivtak ; but he is not mentioned in Dk. 
The names Yakhmayu*a</, Fradhakh.rt5, and Ashavazang are written 
in Pazand, which accounts for their irregular spelling. 

* Av. Fradhakhf ti Khuwbya of Fravarrfin Yt. 138. In Dk. 
he is said to be ruler on the Naivtak waters, but in Bd. he is called 
Pamdga ifrembya residing in the plain of P&yansai. 

* Av. Ashavazdang the Pourudhakhjtiyan of Aban Yt 72, 
Fravarrfin Yt. 112. He is the Ashavazd son of Pourudhakhrt in 
Bd., and is said to rule in the plain of P&yansai in Dk. 

* The many-seeded tree, said to grow in the wide-formed ocean, 
and also in Airan-ve^-, on which the Saena bird (simurgh) is sup- 
posed to sit and shake off the seeds, which are then conveyed by 
the bird A'amrdf to the waters gathered by Twtar, who rains them 
down on the earth with the water ; hence the growth of fresh vege- 
tation when the rainy season commences (see RashnuYt. 17, Bd. 
XXVII, 2, XXIX, 5, Mkh. LXII, 37-42}. 
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one is Gdpatshah 1 ; and one is Peshy6tanu 2 , who is 
called after the ATltrav6kS-miyanS 8 . 

4. The reign of Gdpatshah is over the land of 
G6pato 4 , coterminous with Airin-ve^ 6 , on the bank 
(bar) of the water of the Daltlh 6 ; and he keeps 
watch over the ox HadhaysLy 7 , through whom occurs 
the complete perfection of primitive man 8 . 5. The 
reign of Peshydtanu is in Kangde?*, and he resides 
in the illustrious Kangdez which the noble Slya- 
vash 10 formed through his glory, he who is called 
the erratic youth 11 of the illustrious Kayanians. 
6. And through his powerful spirit arose increase 
of cultivation and the ruler Kai-Khusr61 12 among 
the highest of the mountains in the countries of 

I Either a tide or son of AghrSnuf, brother of Frdsty&f of Tur 
(see Bd. XXIX, 5, XXXI, 30-22). He is a righteous minotaur 
according to Mkh. LXII, 31-36. 

* Here written PatshSydtanu, but he is the Peshydtanu of Chap. 
XXXVII, 36. 

* The A'atru-mlyan river in Kangdez (see Bd. XX, 31). 

4 Which is a non-Aryan country according to Dk., but Bd. 
(XXIX, 5) calls it ' the land of the Saukavastan,' and Mkh. (XLIV, 
2 4~35» LXII, 31) places G6patshah in Afr&n-ve^. 

* See Chap. XXI, 2. 

' Av. Daitya, a river which flows out of AtrSn-ve£ (see Bd. 
XX, 13). 

7 See Chap. XXXVII, 99. 

* Referring either to the complete peopling of the earth by emi- • 
gration on the back of this ox in ancient times, or to the immor- 
tality produced at the resurrection by tasting an elixir, of which 
the fat of this ox is one of the ingredients. 

* A settlement east of Persia formed, or fortified, by Siy&vash 
(see Bd. XXIX 10, Byt III, 25). 

10 See Chap. XXXVII, 36. 

II Or kang-f raftar may mean 'jaunty youth;' but it is evi- 
dently an attempt to account for the name Kangdez as ' the fortress 
ofthekang ("youth").' 

a The son of Siyavash (see Chap. XXXVI, 3, Bd. XXXI, 25). 
[18] S 
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Iran and Turin; the purity of the sacred fire 1 of 
great glory and the recital of the liturgy exist there, 
and the practice of religious rites (din 6) is provided. 
7. The custom, also, of him (Peshydtanu) and his 
companions and coadjutors (ham-bar), in the ap- 
pointed millenniums, is the great advancement of 
religion and good works in other quarters likewise 2 . 
8. But, secondly, as to the whereabouts of the 
places which are theirs — just like his — of which 
there is no disquisition by me, this also is even 
owing to my not remembering 8 . 



1 Literally ' fire of Varahrin.' 

2 He is expected to be summoned by the angels to restore the 
religious rites to the world, after the conflict of the nations in 
a future age (see Byt. Ill, 25-42). 

8 In the detailed account of the contents of the Surfkar (or 
Studgar) Nask, given in the ninth book of the Dlnkarrf, the latter 
part of its fifteenth fargan/ is said to have been ' on the seven 
immortal rulers who are produced in the region of Khvaniras, and 
also about the determination of their glory, and the goodness, too, 
of their assistants and living sovereignty in both worlds. The 
tree opposed to harm is on Afrin-ve^ in the place of most exca- 
vations (fr£h-nig&n£n ?). Gok-pato is in the non-Aryan countries. 
Peshydtanu son of Vutisp is in Kangdes of the hundred-ribbed 
shape (sa</-dandak8 kerpih?), in which a myriad of the exalted, 
who wear black marten/«r(mun styah samur yakhsenund), arc 
righteous listeners out of the retinue of Peshydtanu son of Vwtitsp. 
FriVakhf to son of the mortal Khumbfks, who is sovereign on the 
water of N&ivtik. Ashavazd son of P6r<Wakhjto, who is sovereign 
over the most manifest among uplands, the plain of Pkrin&s. 
Barazd the causer of strife. And of the father-in-law's race 
(khaxt-t6magag?) of the famous Vlrtisp is he who is called 
Kai-Khusrdt, who produces even an advance of thy religion of the 
Mae A- worshippers, and siso understands about it; and who gives 
my good practices further blessings, so that the world maintains my 
doings with benedictions. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness.' 

In this list of the immortal rulers of ancient times, the names of 
Barazd and Kai-Khusroi are substituted for those of Ydrtd and 
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Chapter XCI. 

1. As to the ninetieth question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : From what is the sky made, 
and with what is it prepared ? 

2. The reply is this, that the sky is a dome 
(gar^un), wide and lofty ; its inside and whole 
width and boundaries (akhyaklha), besides its 
material existence, are the stone of light, of all 
stones the hardest 1 and most beautiful ; and the 
grandeur of its spirit and even its internal bow * are 
like those of mighty warriors arrayed. 3. And that 
material of the sky reached unto the place where 
promise-breaking words exist s , and was without 
need of preparation ; as it is said of places such as 
those — where wisdom is a witness about them — that 
that which is not even itself a place, and its place does 
not yet exist, is without need of any preparing 4 . 

4. The light is for existing things, and they 
cherish a faculty (nlyulh) of motion also of two 



YakhmayuW in our text. Barizd is the Ibairaz of Bd. XXIX, 6, 
and, possibly, the Av. Berezyarxti of Fravarrfin Yt. 101. 

1 The same notion as that indicated in Genesis by the word 
' firmament' 

* The rainbow. 

* Probably meaning that the sky extends downwards, below the 
horizon, as far as the second grade of hell, that for ' evil words,' 
Dftj-hukht (see Sis. VI, 3, note). 

4 The word dtvak,' place' (zivak in the Sasanian inscription 
of Naqj-i Rustam, but traditionally pronounced ^inak), seems to 
be here taken in the etymological sense of zi vak, that is, ' a living- 
place.' The text refers to the period, in the beginning, when the 
sky was indefinite space unprepared for the residence of creatures 
and merely a region of light (see Bd. I, 2), the light mentioned in 
§ 4. Its preparation is referred to in §§ 8, 9. 

S 2 
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kinds, that causing motion and that of movables 1 ; 
as mobility is mentioned about thought 2 and immo- 
bility about material things. 5. Immovables are 
not moved, while movables are moved by their 
power of movement; and those movables, that 
way causing motion, are afterwards themselves a 
moving secret cause of motion, and then a cause of 
motion is not moving the movable, since it is not 
incapable of causing motion secretly by movement 
of itself. 6. Just as the force (kuni-rno) of a move- 
ment exists and does not become a force ; only then 
it is declared by wisdom, that the causers of motion 
have been the causing of motion by force before 
movement, and, being unmoved, they are subse- 
quently made to move by the force ; later on, the 
causers of motion have to cause motion, by their 
power of causing motion, in the non-causers of 
motion, from which it is certain though the force of 
a movement exists it does not become a force ; but, 
finally, that which is prepared with a source of acti- 
vity 3 , before force, becomes unmoved 

7. Natures without need of the trouble of a pre- 
parer are distinguished from such ; where movement 
occurs through every force, the championship of a 
position (gah) not made to move — except, indeed, 
of that whose force, when it is unmoved by other 
force, is its own — is unmoving and thirstless 4 . 8. // 

1 Mi 4 has 'movables and immovables' instead of this clause. 

* Perhaps we should read 'the spirits,' by inserting an addi- 
tional medial stroke in the Pahlavi word. 

* Reading tukhshinikiha, instead of the unintelligible tukh- 
shtikthS. The author has so nearly lost sight of his argument 
in the mazes of his verbiage that there is some uncertainty about 
the translation of this paragraph. 

4 That is, the guardians of a place exposed to all attacks (as 
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was restored immovably when there was an approach 
to the sky of that actual contender for the place, the 
fiend, and the sky was shaken by him ; for connected 
with the sky were arranged so many possessors of 
all resources, dignified (afranklrf) by their own all- 
powerful position and that well-operating, mighty, 
undrawn bow \ righteous and well-discoursing (h u- 
fravakhsh), and many good spirits, gloriously co- 
operating for the preparation of the sky. 9. For 
that which was not even itself a place 2 , when it is 
thus henceforth really a place, is in want of pre- 
paring; and, in the preparation of that visible 3 
place, with the material of the sky is mingled that 
triumphing, powerful spirit who made its existence 
a seeking for principle and seeking for intention, 
drawing up from below and drawing down from 
above, so that through that seeking for principle it 
becomes a concord, the resting-place of united cham- 
pions, and unadmonishable through that power of 
seeking for intention ; such as this it is if, indeed, 
it be the will of him, the creator of all goodness. 

10. And it is said summarily that the sky was 
shaken in the period of disturbance and restored 
with trouble ; and, if the guardian spirits are in 
freedom from disturbance through the glory of the 
creator, when there is not even a place for it pre- 
pared by themselves 4 , and their nature and own 



the sky is supposed to be), unless it is a stronghold in itself, must 
be always on the alert. 

1 The rainbow; reading at an^ darun. 

* That is, ' a living-place' (see § 3 n). 

* Reading df do, 'seen ;' but it may be std for stf, ' material.' 

4 That is, while the sky was still indefinite space, the region of 
light, but no dwelling-place; although the guardian spirits had 
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strength are approving the trouble of preparation, it 
is not moved \ except by the creatures of his will, 
a will which is subduing. 



Chapter XCII. 



i. As to the ninety-first question and reply, that 
which you ask is thus : Of waters and rivers, and 
whatever water is good, is Arekdvisur 2 the greatest 
(mas), or some other water or good river; and, 
again, where is the place of Arekdvisur ? 

2. The reply is this, that it is the water of Arek- 
dvisur ; and what has gushed from Arekdvisur is as 
large a mass as all the water in the world s except 
the Arvand 4 ; within the wide-formed ocean 6 it is 
dominant over the thousand cascades (pashan) and 
thousand lakes 8 of the waters, and its place is most 
renowned throughout the spheres. 3. There flows 
the water of Arekdvisur in a forest, the source of 
all seeds, whereby the species which plants possess 
are assimilated (aeVunagid?6) by it, and healing 
existences of all kinds are mingled with it from 
medicinal plants. 4. The abundant power of the 

been created as representatives of the creatures, both spiritual and 
material, which were to be afterwards produced (see Bd. I, 8). 

1 That is, when afterwards prepared as a dwelling-place the sky 
remains unmoved by evil beings. 

* See Chap. XXXVII, 118. ^ 

* Compare Yas. LXIV, 12, Abdn Yt 3. 

4 A name of the river Tigris (see Zs. VI, 20). 
" As this ocean is supposed to encircle the world, the whole 
earth is within it. 

* Compare Yas. LXIV, 17, Abin Yt. 4, 101. 
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coming of healing to the purifying water is like 
the nature of the existences which it acquires, and 
then the nature which it thus acquires for its own 
the water draws up by the power which is drawing 
water to itself. 

5. The water of Arekdvisur is on Alburn \ and 
flows even to the summit of the star station during 
the coming of the healing of purification, even unto 
Hukhir the lofty 2 , all-gorgeous and brilliant; thence 
its flowing is effected s into the lake of a summit to 
Alburn, Mount Aus.hin^um 4 , which is in the middle 
of the wide-formed ocean. 6. And from that flowing 
of waters that destined river, the utter destruction of 
every night, comes on in the light of a dawn ; by 
the sprinkling of spray (pash-pashanS) it extends 
through the seven regions of the earth, and from it 
arise the growth of their plants and the coming of 
the healing of purification ; that which is called a 
drop (sri^k) of the primeval creatures being a particle 
(aham) of water of the bulk of a horse 6 . 



1 The chain of mountains supposed to surround the world and 
reach to heaven (see Chap. XX, 3, Bd. XII, 1, 3) ; owing to its 
height any water from its summit must flow downwards to reach 
the lowermost grade of heaven, called the star station. 

2 Av. Hukairya berezd, the H%ar of Bd. XII, 5, XXIV, 17, 
probably a western summit of the mythic Alburz. 

5 M14 and J have nikunl-aitS, 'is precipitated,' instead of 
kunt-ait. 

4 The Av. us Hindvarf.'up the Hindva,' of Tfctar Yt. 32, a 
mountain summit where the clouds gather; it is the Ausindom 
mountain of Bd. XII, 6, XIII, 5, said to be of the ruby material of 
the sky. In Bd. XIII, 4 the lake is said to be on the summit 
of Hugar. 

Referring to the term aspd-kehrpa applied to waters in 
Haftan Yt 13, Tfrtar Yt. 8, 46. 
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Chapter XCIII. 

1. As to the ninety-second question and reply, 
that which you ask is thus : From what place should 
Tirtar * seize the water ? How does it pass into a 
cloud, and how does he make the cloud move on ? 
How does it rain upon the world ? How can he 
carry on a struggle with demons, and with which 
demon can he carry it on ? How does this always 
happen with the hail and snow, whenever hail and 
snow occur ? And who can force away that hail 
and snow ? 

2. The reply is this, that the high-priests have 
thus said, that Tl.rtar seizes a place which is called 
' abysmal' (virunak) 2 , that is the last place of filtra- 
tion in the ocean, and there are no removal of any 
kind and causing rain from any other place. 3. And 
the cause of its (the rain's) establishment is spirit- 
ually active, more particularly, however, through 
two kinds of material agency : one is that which is 
the rule (mang) in the atmosphere of the earth, 
whereby it is drawn up in atoms similarly to smoke, 
and in larger masses, well-soaring from the rivers ; 
and one is that which blows with the power of the 
well-operating wind, and the blowing of the great 
united breath (ham-va£) and strength of the com- 

1 The angel who is supposed to produce rain, being a personifi- 
cation of the star Tirtar or Sirius. His production of rain and 
conflict with the demons of drought and thunder are detailed in 
Bd.VII,i-i 3 . 

1 Assuming that the word is meant as a translation of Av. 
vairya, a term which is applied to the depths or depressed basins 
of the ocean in Yas. LXIV, 17, 1 8, Aban Yt. 101, Zamyid Yt 51. 
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munity (^andlganoih) of spirits 1 , from the fully 
perfect distillation (pur-hu-zuhlg!h) of the mighty 
ocean to the upper regions, and thereby the clouds 
are blown. 

4. Afterwards, it (the rain) speeds in the cloud, 
through the great strength of the mighty wind, to 
where there is a necessity for it, to divert it from 
where there is no necessity ; and so long as there is a 
necessity for it it (the cloud) discharges. 5. And 
when there is a necessity and it causes rain, and the 
necessity is for no more acquisitions of water, and 
the advantage is the effect of water upon the place, 
and it distributes it to the existing rivers for the use 
of the sea, and it causes rain again, it thereby pro- 
duces even new water, new flowing, new coming of 
healing to plants, new growth, new golden colouring 
to lands, new purification to animals, new procre- 
ation, new proper breathings for other creatures, 
new dawn, and new things of that description. 
6. The thriving of the world makes the advantage 
and perfection of the good creation increase ; and, 
apart from a great craving for the effect of the glory 
of the spirits in the operations of cultivation and the 
performance of spiritual mysteries, it is said labours 
are aided even for one gloriously destined. 

7. And Tlrtar in seizing the water should seize 
upon the great strength of the wind of whirlwinds 
(garaftnakan), which is figuratively (minisnik) the 
dragging and blowing that follow the whirling ; and 
the purified water is expanded and carried up aloft 
to the higher regions of the atmosphere, just as that 

1 Altering minijnd, 'thought,' into 'spirits' by inserting an 
extra medial stroke, as in M14 and J. 
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which is seen where it reaches up with the heavi- 
ness and weight of earth, and then is discerned in 
the plain 1 accompanied by the dragging of the 
whirling wind which would carry it afar to settle 
like that which is owing to dust ; it (the atmosphere) 
is called Andarvae ('the intermediate air'), and the 
wind is a whirlwind. 8. As the water is lighter, and 
owing to the more strongly dragging wind on the 
ocean than that which exists on the plain, so, also, 
the water from the ocean is much more in proportion, 
and transportable farther up than the dust 2 from the 
plain. 9. And as in the midst of a plain a medium 
whirlwind of wind is expanded into the wide plain 
by a medium dragging of the wind, and plenty of 
much buffeting is the violence of the dragging of 
winds, a whirlwind of wind which is seen very lofty 
and large is unknown ; so, also, one is ignorant of 
what is spreading among the movements of the sea. 
10. The water of that full and abundant flowing — 
which is through the power and glory of the heavenly 
angels and Tatar's control of the work — is blown 
up, both by the well-characterised water-drawing 
power, and also by the force of various kinds, the 
dragging, and upward blowing of the winds, into the 
atmosphere ; and thence it rains the complete rain, 
as they have recounted from observation and much 
full evidence. 

1 1. The demon who resists the doings of Ttotar — 
and the glorious TLrtar, meeting him, properly 
drives back such improper resistance of his — is 

1 Referring to the frequent small whirlwinds, sweeping up the 
dust, which accompany every complete change of wind in dry 
climates. 

* K35 omits the first two letters of afrS, 'dust,' by mistake. 
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a demon of the name of Apa6sh \ which is inter- 
preted as 'the destruction of water' (ap-ads'h). 
12. He contends, moreover, with the uppermost 
and lowermost water ; and desirous of its destruction 
that demon contends at three periods : first, for the 
non-existence of rain; secondly, for converting it 
into a cause of damage to a place ; and thirdly, at 
the place of producing it with advantage ; and the 
struggling is like a tree (van6) which is set moving. 
1 3. The seizers of the feminine 2 pure water are 
a benefit for the existences of the whole world ; and 
the formation of rain, and the triumph and ascen- 
dancy of Ttrtar over the demon, through that 
seizing (falanih) of water, are due to the creator 
who strengthens him 3 , the archangels who have 
him assisted 4 , the religious who reverence him, 
and the worldly beings who glorify him. 14. Very 
properly do the archangels propitiate him, and man- 
kind promote the strength and power, which are 
engaged about the business, by glorifying and in- 
voking the good spirit who increases them in conse- 
quence of glorifying and worship, and through which 

1 Av. Apaosha, the demon of drought, who, in the form of a 
black horse, is said in the Tlrtar Yart to fight with Ttrtar in the 
ocean. Here his name is written Apihdsh, but see Bd.VII, 8-12. 

* Reading mdrfagik. According to Bd. XVI, 6 the sky, metal, 
wind, and fire are always male, while water, earth, plants, and fish 
are always female, and all other creations are of both sexes. Water 
and earth are also personified as female angels. 

* In his first encounter with Apadsh, Ttrtar is vanquished, and 
attributes his defeat to his not being invoked by name in the cere- 
monies, whereupon Auharma&f invokes him by name so as to give 
him enormous strength, when he returns to the conflict and con- 
quers the demon (see Ttrtar Yt 20-28, Bd.VII, 8-10). 

4 Reading aiyyarinSnd, as in Mi 4 and J; in K35 it is written 
like SySnd rtvfind, ' they come and liberate.' 
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arises that advantageousness 1 of his — which owing 
to that benefit is the benefit of every one else — for 
this advantageous business. 

15. And Tfatar shall gradually (parfmanlklha) 
seize upon the water to distribute it liberally, assidu- 
ously a similitude of that which a learned ruler said, 
in extolling a wise high-priest, that, 'just as the 
wind draws the up-flying water from rivers and 
springs and from seas, Tfrtar, through his own 
liberality, bestows the prepared apportionments of 
the whole production for the advantage of the 
creatures by the will of the sacred beings, and makes 
it rain. 16. And through that which he shall pur- 
posely seize to distribute suitably he distributes the 
water purified, he moistens the pleasant existences 
of animals and plants and spares 2 the polluted, he 
provides for the thirsty 3 , he causes harm to the 
dye-like bloody one, and he makes the world thrive. 
17. When that wide-spread liberality of his, the 
production of rain, is from the pure, healing water 
which he shall thus seize gradually and with just 
apportionment, and when through that acquiring of 
water-seizings the rivers, springs, another existences 
(shavandaganS) are well-expanding, and even the 
diminution which is owing to the wasting (airikh- 
tagth) of rivers and springs does not occur thereby, 
it is thus, too, the lordly, by a law (dadfo) moderate 
and varied — if the regulation (gun) is to reach away 
from the region — are as much contributing, as 



1 Reading surfakth instead of 1 yurfakih, 'which is unity.' 
M14 has nadukf h, ' benefit' 
9 Or 'forgives' (bakhshSrfS). 
' M14 and J have 'he causes the thirsty to drink.' 
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Tfrtar is by causing rain for the region and the 
good, to the aggrandizement of the many grades 1 
and the replenishment of the region and creatures 2 . ' 



Chapter XCIV. 



1. And 3 those of the primitive faith, the ancients 
of those acquainted with the religion 4 , thus con- 
sidered, that in the spirit of life (ahv6) 6 there is 

* Or ' to the great aggrandizement of the grades.' 

* Reading dam, as in M14 and J, instead of gadman, ' glory.' 
The chapter appears to break off here, without any reference to 
the queries about hail and snow ; but it is uncertain if any portion 
of the work be here omitted (owing to loss of folios in some older 
MS.) because the author does not always reply to all clauses of the 
questions, as may be noticed in Chap. XXXVII. One reason, 
however, for supposing that some of the text is here lost is the 
allusion, in Chaps. XVII, 20, XVIII, 2, to a chapter no longer 
extant in Dd. 

* The first eleven sections of this chapter are quoted from the 
beginning of the sixth book of the Dtnkar</, which commences as 
follows : — ' The propitiation of the creator Auharmaaf is even in 
the benedictions of the religion of Ma«da-worship; this, too, was 
the settled decision of those of the primitive faith. The sixth book 
is on a compendium (vasang) which was prepared by those of the 
primitive faith to maintain about the sayings of the religion of 
Ma#/a- worship ;' and then proceeds as in our text, with the varia- 
tions and additional matter mentioned in the foot-notes. It is 
hardly probable that these quotations were intended as a conclusion 
to any reply, the beginning of which may be lost, as they refer to a 
variety of subjects ; but they may have been selected by the author 
as authoritative opinions sufficiently comprehensive for his general 
peroration. At any rate they show that-the Dinkzrd must have 
been in existence in its present form before the D&fistan-t Dtnik 
was written. All the MSS. have this peroration written con- 
tinuously with the preceding chapter, without stop or break of any 
kind to indicate a change of subject. 

4 Dk. has ' the ancients of the wise.' 6 Dk. adds ' of men.' 
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a thought and one appointed who 1 holds the posi- 
tion (gas), and there is a fiend who stops 2 the way; 
and in the thought there is a word appointed which 
holds the position, and there is a fiend who stops 
the way 3 . 2. In the spirit of life* is a thought and 
Spendarma^ 5 ('bountiful devotion') holds the posi- 
tion, and the fiend Tar6mat* (' scornful thought') stops 
the way ; in the thought is a word and Ard 7 (' the 
righteous ') holds the position, and Varend 8 (' lust ') 
stops the way; in the word is a deed and Dlnd' ('re- 
ligion'), the good, holds the position, and self-conceit 

1 Dk. has ' which is appointed and,' &c. 

* Literally « holds.' 

' It is evident from the context that something is omitted here, 
and Dk. supplies the following: — 'and in the word there is a 
deed/or the appointed position, and there is a fiend who stops the 
way. And in the spirit of life is a heart (vai6m) and Vohuman 
("good thought ") holds the position, and Ak6man6 ("evil thought ") 
stops the way; and in the heart is a will and Srosh ("attention") 
holds the position, and Aeshm (" wrath ") stops the way.' It seems 
probable that the author did not mean to quote the latter sentence 
of this passage. 

4 Dk. has ' and in the will' 

* The female archangel, who is a personification of Av. spenta 
armaiti, and has special charge of the earth and virtuous women 
(see Bd. I, 26, Sis. XV, 20-24). 

* Here written Tardkmatd (A v. tar6maiti); he is the arch- 
demon of disobedience, also called Naunghas (see Bd. XXVIII, 14, 
XXX, 29). 

7 Av. areta, a title of the female angel Arshuang or Ashuang 
(Av. ash ix vanguhi, 'good rectitude'), whose name is given to the 
25th day of the Parsi month (see Bd. XXII, 4, XXVII, 24, Sis. 
XXII, 25, XXIII, 4). 

8 Av. varcna, 'desire,' personified as a demon (see Bd. 
XXVIII, 25). 

* Av. daSna personified as an angel whose name is given to 
the tenth month and 24th day of the month of the Parsi year, and 
is also coupled with the names of other angels to form appellations 
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(khu^-d6shagth) stops the way. 3. We men of all 
descriptions 1 have to become very* cautious that, 
while we do not desist from that way 8 , we do not 
go on to the way of the demons and fiends 4 . 
4. For the struggling of men 5 is in these three 6 
ways and paths ; and whoever is saved in these 
three* ways and paths is saved from every place, 
and whoever is misled there comes into the hands 
of the demons and fiends 7 , and is thenceforth not 
master (xalita) of himself, except when he shall 
do that which the fiends order him 8 . 

5. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that that nature only is good when it' shall not 
do unto another whatever is not good for its own 
self 10 ; and that wisdom only is good when it 
thoroughly 11 understands how to utilize the advan- 
tage 12 of that happiness which has occurred, and 
shall 1S not suffer vexation on account of harm which 
has not occurred ; and that intellect only is good which 



for the 8th, 15th, and 23rd days (see Bd. XXV, 3, ri, 20, Sis. 
XXII, 8, 15, 23, 24, XXIII, 4). Dk. omits the epithet ' good.' 

1 Dk. omits the words ' of all descriptions ; ' it also places § 3 
after § 4. 

* Dk. omits 'very.' ' Dk. has ' from the way of the angels.' 

* Dk. has ' go after the fiends.' 

* Dk. has ' and the struggling of the fiend with men/ and places 
this section after § 2. 

* Dk. has ' such ' instead of ' three ' in both places. 
7 Dk. has ' comes then to the hands of the fiends.' 

* Dk. then proceeds with § 3, ' and we men have to become 
cautious,' &c. 

* Dk. has ' which,' instead of ' when it/ both here and in the 
next clause. 

10 Dk. has ' for itself.' u Dk. omits ' thoroughly.' 

M Literally *to eat the fruit,' w Dk. has 'does.' 
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understands that it does not understand that which 
it does not understand. 

6. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that one is to become 1 a friend of every one, and 
this is thy nature 2 ; also, bring them on into 3 
goodness, and this is thy wisdom; also, consider 
them as thine own, and this is thy religion ; also, 
through them it shall produce * happiness, and this 
is thy soul 5 . 

7. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that, when s one shall do even that which he knows 
to be sin 7 , that is disobedience, and disobedience 
is the nature of the adversary ; when ffne shall not 
do even that which he knows to be a good work, 
that is cupidity (varendikih), and cupidity is the 
wisdom of the adversary 8 ; «»</ when one shall do* 
even that which he does not know to be a good 
work or a sin, until it comes fully to 10 his knowledge, 



1 Dk. has ' it is the becoming.' * Dk. has 'wisdom.' 

8 Or ' through.' Dk. omits this clause, substituting * and this, too, 
was thus considered by them.' 

4 Dk. has ' do thou produce.' 

8 Dk. continues as follows : — ' And this, too, was thus considered 
by them, that nature is that which deceives no one, wisdom is that 
which does not deceive itself, and religion is that which is whatever 
knows where one should perform good works.' 

' Reading amat, instead of mun, 'which,' in all three clauses 
(see Chap. LXII, 4 n) ; Dk. omits the word altogether. 

7 Dk. has ' shall not do even that which he knows to be a good 
work,' as in the second clause which it omits. 

8 This clause is omitted by Mi 4, J, BK, and the oldest MS. of 
Dk. ; later MSS. of Dk. give it as follows : ' should they do even 
that they know to be a sin, that is lustful (varendtk), and lustful 
is the wisdom of the adversary.' 

* Dk. has ' does.' 
10 Dk. has ' before it comes unto.' 
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that is self-conceit, and self-conceit is the religion of 
the adversary 1 . 

8. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that Aharman 2 would do everything for the injury 
of Auharniae^, but when it is done by him 8 it is 
then an injury of him himself, and an advantage of 
Auharmasdf; and Auha^mas^ would do everything 
for his own advantage, and when it is done by him 
it is then, indeed *, an advantage of him himself, but 
an injury of Aharman '. 

1 In Dk. the following is here inserted: — 'And this, too, was 
thus considered by them, that in one's nature there is no wisdom, 
but in wisdom there is nature, and in religion are both wisdom and 
nature. It is known how to manage the affairs of the spirit by the 
nature, they are preserved by wisdom, and the soul is preserved by 
a union of both. And this, too, was thus considered by them, that 
shame is that which should not allow one to commit sin, and dis- 
grace is that it would not allow to cause. And this, too, was thus 
considered by them, that the essential thing of the primitive faith is 
freedom from sin. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that one becomes diligent about that with which he is conversant. 
And this, too, was thus considered by them, that the good thoughts 
that are in the records of the religion of every kind one should 
always put fully into practice, so far as he understands them. And 
this, too, was thus considered by them, that Auharmasa/, the lord, 
produced these creatures through his nature, maintains them through 
wisdom, and forces them back to himself through religion.' 

* The evil spirit (see Chaps. II, 1 r, XIX, 1). 

' Or ' when he has done it,' which would be expressed by the 
same words. 
4 Dk. omits ' indeed.' 

• In Dk. the following is here inserted : — ' And this, too, was 
thus considered by them, that people are to keep an eye most 
diligently on the worldyiv these three things : that which is realis- 
able by a sinner through sin, a follower made famous, and to beg 
the recompense of good works from the spirits : and keeping their 
eye on the world is said to be this, that it is he who observes himself, 
so that a part of whatever he really desires he should always per- 
form. And this, too, was thus considered by them, that three 

[18] T 
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9. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that a person of whatever description is to be kept ' 
in remembrance of the affairs of the spirit at every 
period and time, and of the happiness of heaven and 
misery of hell at that period when comfort, happi- 
ness, and pleasure have come to him, 

10. And this, too, was thus considered by them *, 
that happiness, indeed, would be there, in the 
heaven of light 8 , when even here it is so happy, 
though, owing to many things*, Aharman — with 
whom the happiness there is not connected — is 
even here so happy at the time when distress, 
vexation, and misery have come hereto ; and this, 
too, was thus considered, that evils, indeed, would 
be there, in hell, when here is such misery, though 
even here much of the earthly happiness of Auhar- 

things which are very difficult to do are even such as these : one is 
not to render the sinfulness famous by the sin ; one is not to exalt 
the opinions of the fiend, and the various sovereignties of the evil 
one, for the sake of wealth ; and one is to beg the recompense of 
good works from the spirits, and not from the world.' 
1 Dk. has merely ' keeps.' 

* Dk. has ' this, too, is to be considered,' as a continuation of the 
preceding section. 

* Dk. omits 'of light.' 

4 The oldest MS. of Dk. has ' though some of the much happiness 
of Auharmaa/,' &c, as in the latter part of the section, omitting the 
passage referring to Aharman and hell ; later MSS., however, insert 
a modified version of the omitted passage, and read as follows : 
* When even here it is so happy at the period when it should be 
distressing and the mischievous vexation, of much pain has come; 
this, too, is to be considered, that misery, indeed, is the calamity 
(afato) there, in bell, when even here it is so, though some of the 
much happiness of Auharmaz</,' &c, as before. This interpolation 
in Dk. is evidently modern (as the word afatd is Arabic and not 
Pahlavi), and was probably composed by a copyist in India who 
was acquainted with the text of Dk. 
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mazd — with whom the misery there is not con- 
nected-- is here so evil. 

11. And this, too, was thus considered by them, 
that that person is the more fortunate 1 , in whom 
are soundness of body, happiness, and energy 
(raylni$n&) 2 ; who has done those things about 
which the last wish of him who departs from the 
world is then thus : ' I will strive to do more ;' and 
who shall have exercised much complete abstinence 
from those things about which his last wish, when 
he departs from the world, is then such as ' I will 
strive to do less, and it would have occurred more 
comfortably for my soul *.' 

12. Do you good people of those of the good 
religion of these countries of Iran keep in use the 
laws appointed by those of the primitive faith who 
were high-priests, so that your bodies may become 
more renowned, and your souls more perfect, in 
the radiant supreme heaven which 4 is the seat of 
Auharmas^ and the archangels, of the angels and 
all the guardian spirits of the righteous. 13. So these 
are so many answers of the questions provided, and 
are given explanatorily from the exposition of the 
religion and the statements of the high-priests of 

1 Dk. has ' that a person is most fortunate in that.' 

• Mi 4 and J have 'are the appearance of health of body and 
pleasure;' Dk. has ' is the appearance of perfection.' 

' Dk. concludes as follows : ' who has done those things which 
are done, about which on his last day — when the things of the 
world depart— his wish is then thus, that ' more endeavour should 
be made by me ;' and has exercised much abstinence from those 
things about which his last day's wish is this, that the endeavour made 
should not be made.' ' The quotations from Dk. end at this point. 

* Reading mun, as in M14 and J, instead of ama.t, ' when,' (see 
Chap.LXII,4n.) 

T 2 
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those of the primitive faith, and are the nature of 
the teachings that Manu-sv£ihar, son of Yudan-Yim \ 
pontiff (radd) of Pars and Rinnan*, and director 
(farmi^ar) 8 of the profession of priests, ordered to 
write. 

14. Steadfast in the propitiation and praise of the 
creator Atiharmazd is the righteousness of obtain- 
ments of prayers, perfect is Zaratu.rt, and one only 
is the way * which righteousness obtains, the others 
are no ways ; homage to the exalted pontiff sent from 
the creator Auharmas^, the heavenly, most righteous 
Zarattot the Spitaman. 

15. Completed in peace and pleasure, joy and 
delight ; happy for him who reads, and happier for 
him who keeps it in use and shall take his duty 
therefrom 5 , if they exist unto time eternal. 

1 See p. 3, note 2. 

* The two southern provinces of Persia, bordering on the 
Persian Gulf. 

* This title seems to be always spelt in Pahlavi with & in the middle 
syllable, so that the form framamiar in Noldeke's Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p. 9, must be looked 
upon as an Arabic corruption, and the idea that it means ' a pre- 
ceder or one who has precedence' can hardly be maintained. 
It probably stands for far mat </ar, 'a director or commander,' not 
in a military sense. It occurs also in Bd. XXXIII, 2, where the 
title ' great farma</ar ' is evidently equivalent to ' prime minister, 
or grand vaztr,' but applied to a priest, as farma</ar is here and 
in Chap. XLV, 5. 

* Reading ras, as in Mi 4, instead of ra, which is merely an 
imperfect word. This clause of the sentence is a slight modifica- 
tion of a well-known quotation (said to be taken from the lost part 
of the Ha^dkht Nask) which is often used in perorations. 

* Or ' who keeps to duty and shall do his duty thereby.' 
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I. TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF SlRKAN. 
II. TO. HIS BROTHER, ZA2J-SPARAM. 
III. TO ALL OF THE GOOD RELIGION IN IRAN. 

A. D. 88 1. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



i. For all divisions into chapters and sections the translator is 
responsible, as the manuscripts are written continuously, with very 
few stops marked, and even those are often misplaced. 

2-6. (The same as on page 2.) 

7. The manuscripts mentioned are: — 

BK, an old imperfect copy of K35 written in Kirman, but now 
in Bombay. 

J (about 60 years old), belonging to Dastur Jam&spji Minochi- 
harji in Bombay. 

K35 (probably written a. d. 1572), No. 35 in the University 
Library at Kopenhagen ; upon the text of which this translation 
is based. 

Mio (about 150 years old), a Persian Rivayat, No. 10 of the 
Haug Collection in the State Library at Munich. 
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EPISTLE I. 

TO THB GOOD PEOPLE OP sIrkAn. 



Through the name and assistance of the creator 
Auharmasdf and the whole of the sacred beings, 
all the angels of the spiritual and the angels of the 
worldly existences. 

A copy of the epistle of the priest Manux&har ', 
son of Yudan-Yim, which was composed by him for 
the good people of Slrkan J , on the contents of the 
precepts (vi^lr-karafo) which the priest Za/£ 
sparam s , son of Yudan-Yim, prepared. 

Chapter I. 

i. In the name of the sacred beings, who sent 
you a soul with long life, with provision for proper 
progress, and with the protection of increase of 
righteousness and wisdom, may such works and 

1 The high-priest of Pars and Kirman (see the heading to Dd., 

P-3)- 

3 Written Sirkan once, Sirkan6 twice, and Strgano four times, 
in these epistles. It was a town of considerable importance in 
former times (see Onsele/s Oriental Geography, pp. 138-145), 
about thirty parasangs south of Kirmin. 

* He was high-priest of Slrkan and brother of MandrMtr (as 
expressly stated In the heading to Ep. II), both being sons of the 
same father. 
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mysterious dignity, encompassed with 1 happiness, 
now possess increasing prosperity and a complete 
share of pre-eminent welfare and great exaltation in 
both worlds. 

2. The epistle 2 which was wisely, properly, and 
with religious demeanour ordered by you, and sent 
by a courier (pa Ik 6), has come, and has enveloped 
and assailed (^astS) me, indeed, with appalling 
intelligence on other subjects ; and if even a por- 
tion 3 of the vast importance and great value, as 
regards your heavenly concerns, arrangements, and 
natural and unpremeditated (avartk) prodigies*, 
which are for my knowledge, for the sake of 
courteous (druaflk) information, be owing to in- 
telligence for which the courteousness and proper 
courageousness are among you, special pleasure is 
received therewith. 3. And praise is, thereupon, 
recited by me to the sacred beings, as regards the 
conflicting affairs even of this disordered (gum 6 
sisnlkS) existence; worldly possessions, as much as 
are suitable for the assistance of wisdom, are proper 8 , 
and the gift of virtuous pleasure is the gain of the 
undeserving good work or prayer they (the sacred 
beings) shall accept ; it causes aggrandizement and 
is as deserving as even that which the decision of 

1 Or, ' sent down in,' according as we read parvastS or frdsto. 

* An epistle complaining of certain heretical teachings of their 
high-priest, Za</-sparam, which is no longer extant. 

* Reading va hat vahar-i£. 

4 The epistle which he had received from his brother, Zirf- 
sparam, some time before, seems also to have mentioned certain 
omens (see Ep. II, i, 3). 

* J omits shaye</5, 'are proper,' because it follows the other 
shaye</, ' are suitable;' but it is not always safe to assume that the 
repetition of a word is a blunder. 
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the wise has said about it, that even from the 
management of disordered possessions which are 
impaired there is advantage through the power of 
wisdom ; and they (the sacred beings) select and 
cleanse and uplift the good works in such manner 
as a precious stone (sag khel) from the water, and 
gold brocade 1 from the dust 

4. My pleasure, also, is as much increased through 
the information due to the same courtesy, and I 
have a new and great desire for the arrival of 
information, continuously from henceforth, about 
the perfect courageousness, enduring humility, good 
works, worshipping, favouring position, and eager- 
ness of soul of you who have recounted your great 
thoughtfulness for religion and have provided good 
works. 

5. On account of the universal renown (aspdha- 
rakanih) of the good people of Khvaniras 2 , which 
is yours, owing to the favour that is your complete 
happiness, ardently and joyfully most desired, and 
constantly so, when there are opportunities of seeing 
you — though it is supposed to be the advantage of 
your own religion, joy of soul, courteousness, and 
proper constancy — since my will resides among you, 
you make known and command my actions, through 
the will of the sacred beings. 



1 Reading d!pak5-i zahaba. 

* The central region of the earth, containing all the lands best 
known to the Iranians (see Dd. XC, 3). 
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Chapter II. 

i. Then comes that itself 1 which is dictated /* 
the middle of your epistle, and, thereupon, it lays 
hold of me, and, owing to its hellish gloom, pallid 
appearance, and hellish effect, benediction is per- 
plexedly dispensed by me in terror for my heart and 
mind ; I have, also, grievously repented, as regards 
my own former arrangements in my warfare of 
violence — which were undeceptive in the balance 
pertaining to Rashnu 2 — of any real falsity of the 
co-existent one 3 I may have produced. 

2. Responsible for the malice and annoyance of 
unjust kinds which are encountering us is the fiend 
of great strength, who is unobserving, seductive, 
astute in evil, eager for causing annihilation (ga^tS- 
kun-varen), and i\x\\ of deceit, so that it is possible 
for him to render doubtful, when so deceived, even 
him who is most a listener to essential righteous- 
ness, most desirous of steadfast truth, most perform- 
ing proper religious customs, most acquainted with 
good ideas, most amazingly careful of his soul, most 
approved in the most wounding hell-brought conflict, 
and most at home (khanaglktum) in truth of all 
kinds, and to show him a semblance of reality in 
unreality, and of unreality in reality. 3. Just as 
even that similitude which is mentioned in revela- 
tion thus : ' He intends righteousness and considers 



* J has 'the writing.' 

* See Dd. XIV, 4. 

' The evil spirit who is supposed to be, for a time, co-existent 
with the beneficent spirit of Auharmajk/. 
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about it thus : " A good work is done by me," and 
he acquires fiendishness — that is, it becomes a 
source of sin for him^-who shall bring forth water 
without holy-water to one contaminated by dead 
matter (nas-h6mand), or who shall bring it forth 
Without holy-water on a concealed or dark place in 
the night 1 .' 

4. And about this I have no doubt, that the wish 
of that spirit is not coincident with righteousness, 
for it is realised, understood, and known that, as 
regards his own creatures, he is not careful for the 
proper movement of body and for the long living 
of life ; so that the furtherance and continuance of 
these, which are his original resources of body and 
activities (khaparanS) of life, become, for him who 
is among them (the fiend's creatures), an increase 
of the propitiation of the sacred beings, of the 
practice of religion, and of the advancement and 
benediction of the teachings of just high-priests 2 . 
5. // is also manifest from the constantly-operating 
arrangement of manuscripts and synodical state* 
ments, about which Afarg* wrote without falsifying 
the religion and apart from controversies ; because 
among them (the fiend's creatures) is he who has 
said they are like unto that which is now written 



1 Quoted from Pahl. Vend. VII, 194-196, with some slight varta- 
tions from the existing text. The meaning is that it is quite 
possible to commit sin by doing a good action in an improper 
manner. 

* That is, even the wicked, when they seek welfare, have to take 
to religious practices. 

' A commentator whose opinions are frequently quoted in the 
Pahlavi translations of the A vesta (see Sis. I, 3). J has 'about 
which the splendour (afrand) of the religion is without falsehood.' 
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by him himself about it, and it has arranged much 
deliverance from sin 1 . 

6. Of this, too, I am aware, that, except there 
where a purifier is in no way reached, his great 
duty — which is just the purification in which there 
is a washer who is cleansed (mas 1^6) in the reli- 
gious mode for the profession of the priesthood — 
is then a means which the high-priests should 
allow 2 . 7. A washing which is not religiously 
ritualistic is ranked as an operation among the 
useless ones ; it is vicious and grievously criminal, 
because the special means which, by preserving the 
soul s , is the perfect happiness of men, is the puri- 



1 That is, any one who explains the scriptures in a new fashion 
to suit his own purposes, which he thereby represents as beneficial, 
is merely carrying out the wishes of the fiend. The author is here, 
referring to the heretical teachings of his brother, regarding purifi- 
cation, which are further described in the sequel. 

* That is, whenever a properly-qualified purifier is procurable, 
the priests should require him to purify any one who happens to be 
defiled by contact with dead matter by means of the Bareshnum 
ceremony (see App. IV). It appears from the sequel, and from 
Eps. II and III, that the heresy of Z&f-sparam consisted chiefly of 
a misinterpretation of Vend. VIII, 278-299 (see App. V), which 
passage directs that a man in the fields, who has touched a corpse 
not yet eaten by dogs or birds, shall wash himself fifteen times with 
bull's urine, that he shall then run to some village, asking three 
different men on the way to cleanse him with the proper ceremony, 
and if they decline they each take upon themselves a share of the 
sin ; when arrived at the village he shall ask a fourth time to be 
cleansed, and if no one will perform the ceremony he must wash 
himself with bull's urine and water in the ordinary manner, and 
shall be clean. The erroneous teaching of Zarf-sparam was that 
the fifteen times' washing was sufficient, without the subsequent 
ceremonial cleansing; and the object of these epistles was to com- 
bat that view of the law. 

1 The ceremonial purification is supposed to cleanse the soul, 
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fication of men. 8. // is said 1 : ' The purification 
of men cleansingly is a something (alt8) for the 
soul that should be after perfect birth ; when they 
have been fully born the purification of others is the 
one thing which is good for the soul.' 

9. And it is shown in another place that it is 
possible to obtain possession of purification also for 
the soul through purification of the body, even as 
it is said that a purifier is requested by him. 
10. And it is necessary for him to speak thus : ' I 
have thus stood close by the body of him who is 
dead ; I am no wisher for it by thought, I am no 
wisher for it by word, I am no wisher for it by 
deed; which is the reason — that is, on account of 
pollution — it is not possible to seek good works by 
thought, word, or deed, and it demands purification 
for me, that is, wash me thoroughly M* n. As it 
is thereby declared that when he whose body is not 
purified, until they thoroughly wash him, is not able 
to seek good works by thought, word, or deed, and 
is not able to purify his soul, it is then a matter for 
the truly wise to seek even for purification of the 
soul by the purification of the body, for whose 
religious purification are those things which are 
unsubdued (asikand) in the religious ritual. 

1 2. When these are thus the statements of former 
upholders of the religion and high-priests of the 
religion, he who is more intelligent and more active 

whereas ordinary washing cleanses the body only, and is spiritually 
useless. 

1 In Pahl. Vend. V, 65, X, 35, being a translation of a quotation 
from the Gdthas or sacred hymns (Yas. XLVII, 5, c). 

* Quoted, with some variation, from Pahl. Vend. VIII, 283, 284 
(see App. V). 
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in the religion of the Masa/a-worshippers in every 
house, village, tribe, and province — and, very much 
more the man who is righteous, of fluent speech, 
speaking the truth, who has chanted the sacred 
hymns, acquainted with the ritual, trained for the 
work, of renowned disposition, and a friend of the 
soul — is competent for the purification which it is 
very important to prepare, to think of, and to 
promote. 

1 3. When the period is so unworthy, the fiend 
so abundantly contentious, and the hasty preparer 
of holy-water of such base origin (duj-v^kh) 1 — 
which happens, moreover, when the good are equally 
low-minded (ham-bast5-mini.rno) — we strive for 
what encourages the preparation of that even which 
is a collectively virtuous profession. 14. Then, too, 
there remains such rising in strength of many new 
things from very many countries, which is particu- 
larly grievous distress and danger to us ; they 
deliver tokens of them to us applaudingly, and the 
expansibility of the words of the delivering diffuser 
of these and also other religious customs, as the 
sacred beings' own persistency and complete glory, 
is a great and powerful capability. 



Chapter III. 



1. This, too, I am begging of you, that you may 
be desiring the truth, and that Vohuman 2 , who, 

1 This seems to be an allusion to the unworthiness of some of 
the priests of the period (compare Ep. II, i, 13; v, 14). 

* The archangel personifying 'good thought' (see Dd. Ill, 13). 
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when a ruler (shah) of yours, is an interpreter 
(pa^Okd) about the writing which 1 I write, may as 
regardfully and accommodatingly observe and direct 
as the variety of dispositions permits. 2. For you 
are of like opinion with me, to inform again the 
most initiated 2 ; so that I am more steadfastly^ 
determined (atistlkan6-mini$ntar) thereon, 3. And 
if there be anything that seems to you otherwise, 
direct some one to point it out again, with the reason 
for maintaining it which occurs to you, just as a 
household companion is a responder and has spoken 
again for the sake of pointing out again ; for there 
are many reasons, on account of which your kindly- 
regardful observation is needful, which are to be 
written about. 

4. The first is this, that the penmanship of the 
spirits is not the profession of me and others 3 ; and 
as to him by whom a theory (farhang) not univer- 
sally operating is disseminated, which is distinct 
from his more indispensable occupation, there is 
then no command for his teaching and apostleship 
therein. 5. On that account, too, the wise and the 
seekers for truth uphold the body of opinion about 
the statements of the writing of the spirits *, and, 
therefore, direct less of the ingenuity of preparing 
again the penmanship of various tidings. 

6. The second is this, that, in the distress 
(dahyakS) of this grievous time, he to whom 

1 Reading t instead of va, ' and/ 

* That is, to severely admonish their high-priest, as he does in 
Ep. II. 

3 That is, he disclaims all pretensions to inspiration on the part 
of himself and his contemporaries. 

4 The inspired scriptures. 
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adherence and much indebtedness even as to his 
forefathers have remained, is well-lamenting, owing 
to the proposals (daafano) of the unfriendly, and 
much harm has occurred through the conflicting 
(ardftkS) offer of remedies and lawful provision of 
means, full of trouble, except, indeed, to the up- 
holder of religion who is more worldly-managing; 
and investigation by opponents is grievous danger, 
full of things inopportune and unnecessary for 
accomplishment l . 

7. The third is this, that a wise man who is 
a high-priest of the spirit-retaining* religion and 
acquainted with opinions, when also himself pro- 
perly humble, fearless, and benedictive in the world, 
is then even, owing to his estimating* pardonings 
and \ong-coniinued dexterity (d£r zlva^aklh), 
united with the good creations in affliction and 
vexation. 8. And, on account of information about 
the worldly and spiritual misery of former evils 
of many kinds — always as much in the religion, 
and in the thoughts of others \ as one delivers up 
his heart to ingenious verbiage and for the prepara- 
tion of phrases — he speaks as in the question in 
revelation, thus 6 : '"Who in the bodily existence 



1 Referring to the risk of unfriendly and destructive criticism of 
the scriptures. 

* J has 'spirit-observing,' by changing girixno into nigtrixno. 

* Reading andasth ; the reference being to the sympathy ac- 
quired by a high-priest through performing his duty of appointing 
atonements for sins confessed to him. 

4 Assuming that atxand stands for afxanS. 

* J has only 'as one speaks out his heart for ingenious verbiage 
and phrases, thus.' The question and reply here quoted seem to 
be no longer extant in the Avesta. 
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is more quickly fortunate ?" and it is answered thus : 
" The youth who is observant and humble, O Zara- 
tust ! who, as regards both that which has happened 
and that which happens, also sees that which is evil 
and good with gratitude, just like that also which 
happens unto another;'" because he knows this, that 
from this is a benefit, for he knows happiness and 
also misery 1 . 9. The glorified leader of those of 
the good religion, H6r-Frdvag 2 , son of Farukhu- 
za</, wrote : ' It is he understands the consequence 
of his own action ; and it is his great household 
attendant, and the worldly desire provided at the 
Kinvad bridge 3 becomes less watchful.' 

10. The fourth is this, that I am more universally 
hoping about the property of the profession and the 
much duty fit for the truly wise, in such manner 
as even that in which the glorified and greatly- 
learned leader of those of the good religion, Yudan- 
Yim *, son of Shahpuhar, always urged on a priestly 
man with many sons and equally clever * discourse. 

1 It is doubtful whether this last clause be a portion of the quota- 
tion, or not 

* This name is corrupted into H6-F6rvag in the MSS., but Atur- 
Frdbag is probably intended. He was the compiler of a great part 
of the Dinkanf, and is also mentioned in Dd. LXXXVIII, 8. The 
names Atur and H&r are synonymous, both meaning ' fire.' The 
passage quoted in the text has the same form (beginning with the 
word hdman</5, 'it is') as nearly all the sections of the third book 
of the Dinkan/, but it has not yet been discovered among them. 

' Here written ATif-vidarg (see Dd. XX, 3). 

4 So written in J, but K35 and BK have the syllable din some- 
what corrupted. The person meant, both here and in Chap. VII, 5, 
was probably the author's father, though Bd. XXXIII, 1 1 seems to 
make Yudan-Yim the son of Vahram-sharf. 

• Reading ham-gdko, but J has ham-du</ak5, 'of the same 
family;' it also omits several other words by mistake, 

[18] U 
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11. That was through my instigation, alone and 
with little assistance, in the beginning; and, on 
account of the deficiency of warriors \ the abundance 
of opponents, the very rapid arrival of disturbance, 
and the fourfold supplication for keeping away the 
ruin or hasty unlawful maintenance of the fires of 
the Ma-sda-worshippers, my constant distress is such 
that most of my time speaks of the same subject 8 . 

1 2. They may leave the abundance of despondency 
and thoughtfulness of the bodily existence to such 
remedial writing of his, unto whom the pleasandy 
comfortable thought of an evaded (virikht6) seizure 
is requisite, but there is little worldly leisure for me 
for writing more in this direction (hana-runtar). 

1 3. And specially in this passing time — when, alike 
limited by the coming of the period of giving daily 
supplies to the performers of worship, and by the 
ever-triumphant fire and its produce 3 , it was neces- 
sary for me to go to Shirls* on account of some 
indispensable provision of means — the work was 
much and the leisure little. 



1 From this and Ep. II, v, 14 it would appear that the priests at 
that time maintained a body of troops for the protection of their 
followers. 

1 That is, regarding the proper maintenance of the priesthood, 
which had already engaged his anxious attention during the life- 
time of his father. 

' The word var may either mean 'ashes' (see Sis. II, 49), 
alluding to clearing out the fire, or it may mean ' ordeal ' (see Sis. 
XIII. 17). 

4 See Dd. I, 17. This name is written Shira»5 once, SJriso 
thrice, and Siraso four times in K35. Manuutihar appears to have 
come to Shiraa on this occasion to hold a general assembly of the 
priests and It ading members of the community, and he wrote this 
epistle from that city (see Ep. II, i, 1 1 ; v, 10). 
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14. The fifth is this, that the custom of providing 
for all the duties even of the sacred fire (atu^) by 
me, and my own desire \ trained hand 2 , unhardened 
mind, and unhardened heart for managing many 
things should have become the joy of my mind. 
15. Then, too, from having read such writing and 
such news the healer of distress would be thoroughly 
connected with my heart and mind, owing to which 
my intellect would have become quickly fatigued 
(mandakS) by a limited preparation of phrases. 

16. The sixth is this, that even he who is a 
rescued 3 and better-operating (hu-dagtar) man — 
when, owing to the writing of a learned man of the 
realm who is desiring the truth, he is so perplexed * 
on account of a doubt of increasing the after-tearing 
of the same perplexity — has no doubt of the falsity 
and little training existent in the worldly. 

1 7. The seventh is this, that if none of these six 
of which I have written should exist, even then your 
approved cleverness (jlvagdarlh), extolled freedom 
from strife, hereafter-discerning and complete mind- 



1 Reading kamako, instead of the unintelligible kamun. 

* The MSS. omit the last letter of y adman. 

* That is, delivered from contamination or sin; vfrikhtd is 
probably to be traced to A v. vi + irikhta, rather than to vi + 
rikhta (Pers. gurfekht). 

4 K35 has a blank space here, and again a few words further on, 
but it is doubtful if any words be missing. The spaces are filled 
up in J and BK, apparently by guess, as follows : J has ' he sees 
so perplexing a chance, concerning which, owing to the increase 
of after-tearing of the same perplexity and the arrival of evil, he is 
doubtful, has no doubt,' &c. And BK has ' he is so perplexed on 
account of no doubt of the falsity and .little training that existed in 
the worldly for increasing the after-tearing of the same perplexity, 
has no doubt, &c.' 

U 2 
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fulness, practised 1 attention to the good, and much 
affection 2 for the faithful — so kindly regarding, truly 
judging, and with a liking for praising (srlda.t\6), as 
regards whatever I write truly and with true con- 
viction — are, I consider, to make provision, and have 
realised a preparation striven for. 



Chapter IV. 

1. I have also seen the spiritual life 8 in the writing 
which is in such statements of incompleteness *, and 
owing to the same reason they should not cease 
from the operation* of washing you — whom may the 
angels protect! — with the Bareshnum ceremony*. 
2. Because the ancients have said that, when it 
shall be discarded from use, every water, fire, plant, 
righteous man, and animal, and all the creatures of 
Auharmas</ are afflicted, diminished, and made to 
leap away. 3. As it is said in revelation that, as to 
him who stands by a dead body upon which the 
Nasus 7 has rushed 8 , 'anus6 zi, Spitama Zara- 

1 J has burzidako, 'extolled,' instead of varstdakd, 'practised.' 

* Reading dukhsharmth as in J; the other MSS. have m instead 
ofu. 

* Reading d!</ ahvdth; but it can also be read stihan5ih, in 
which case the translation would be: — 'And my worldly condition.' 

4 Meaning the incomplete kind of purification which their state- 
ments complained of, or his referred to. 

* K35 and BK omit the r in kar</ako. 

6 See App. IV. 

7 The fiend of corruption (see Dd. XVII, 7). 

* The three Avesta passages here quoted, with their Zand (Pah- 
lavi translation), are from Vend. IX, 161-163, and are freely trans- 
lated (trans. D) thus: — 'It grieves the sun, indeed, O Spitama 
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thiutra! aesha ya 1 paiti-irista avaaf 2 hvare 
a-tapayeiti s , anus6 hau mau, anusd av£ stard* 
— discontentedly, moreover, O Zaraturt the Sptta- 
man ! does the sun shine upon him who has been by 
the dead, so discontentedly [does the moon] 6 , thus 
discontentedly do the stars — khshnavay£iti zl, 
Spitama Zarathurtra! a£shd na yd yaosda- 
thryd, yaaf astern 6 paiti-iristem fra-nasum ke- 
renaoiti — the man who is purifying propitiates 
them, O Zaraturt the Spitaman! when he operates 
on him who has been by the dead, on whom the 
Nasfo is put forth, and he has become parted from 
the sacred twigs 7 — he propitiates fire, he propitiates 

Zarathurtra ! to shine upon a man defiled by the dead ; it grieves 
the moon, it grieves the stars. That man delights them, © Spitama 
Zarathurtra 1 who cleanses from the Nasu those whom she has 
defiled ; he delights the fire, he delights the water, he delights the 
earth, he delights the cow, he delights the trees, he delights the 
faithful, both men and women.' The Avesta text is given according 
to the standard edition of Westergaard (IX, 41, 42), and all variants 
of any importance, in the three MSS. here used, are mentioned in 
the notes. These passages are also referred to in Ep. II, iii, 5. 

1 K35 and BK insert the last three words, anusd ava stard, 
here. 

* J inserts ya here. 

3 J has a-tapayafita, but K35 and BK omit the word. 

4 K35 and BK have khshathrd-chinanghd, 'of a desire of 
authority ' (which occurs in Fravarc/in Yt. 112 as the name of a 
man) instead of a ve* stard, which they have inserted earlier. They 
also leave a blank space for the words maman akhursandiha, 
' moreover, discontentedly' (which begin the Pahlavi translation), as 
if they were descended from a damaged original. 

• All three MSS. omit the words in brackets, which are neces- 
sary to complete the Pahlavi version. 

' K35 and BK omit agtem. 

7 J has ' who has become polluted,' which separation from the 
sacred twigs (see Dd. XLIII, 5), or other ceremonial apparatus, 
implies. The phrase is omitted in Pahl. Vend. IX, 162. 
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water, he propitiates animals and plants 1 , he pro- 
pitiates the righteous man 2 , he propitiates the 
righteous woman, both of them', as in the A vesta* 
of it: — khshnavayGiti atarem, &c. 

4. When tlure is no purifier all the angels of the 
worldly existence become afflicted and dissatisfied ; 
and religious purifiers who are intelligent are even 
now not to keep backward the work of purification, 
just as it has come to them by practice from those 
of the primitive faith, and are not to diminish it. 
5. To change a good work properly appointed they 
shall not accept a law which is not right, a good 
work not properly appointed*; not to do the work 
thereof is accounted very sagacious and perfectly 
wise; and through your freedom from inferiority 6 
the glorifying, commendation, praise, and blessing 
are your own. 6. For it is said that in all the work 
of forming and maintaining the law (daa?istan6) 
those of the primitive faith were very greatly parti- 
cular about every single thing ; and as to the whole 
operation of that proceeding into which they have 
entered, those of the primitive faith have become 
aware of the power which resides in true authority. 
7. But, otherwise 6 , the routine which is brought out 



1 J has 'he propitiates plants,' as in Pahl.Vend. IX, 163. 

* Literally 'male.' 

* The initial words of which here follow their Pahlavi translation, 
instead of preceding it. 

4 J omits these six words. 

* Reading afrdtarih, as in BK; K35 had originally apart arlh, 
'pre-eminence,' as in J, but the copyist wrote afrd (=aparva) 
over the az»arta, as a correction, leaving it doubtful whether he 
meant afrdtarfh or aparvarih, 'want of education.' 

' That is, unless confirmed by the decisions of the ancients. 
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from revelation 1 and the teaching of the high-priests 
is then not authorisedly changed by that priestly man 
whose decree of the fifteen 2 washings is written in 
your epistle 8 ; because, on account of the whole and 
any perversion (gajtaklh) of the same writing, not 
of similar utterance with revelation, before which 
the custom did not exist, I am without doubt as to 
that decree. 

8. And in it *, moreover, is written, declared, and 
contained (va.ngld6) that once washing is men- 
tioned 8 , until a purifier comes who is acquainted 
with the ritual, who washes just as declared in reve- 
lation. 9. To be so washed I consider just as a 
thing for which he is even now as it were a purifier 
who is a good washer 6 , that of which it is written 
below and clearly realised that it should not be 
decreed ; and through the scanty deliverance written 
therein T *'/ is manifest it would not be the statement 
above 8 . 



1 J has 'which is brought out with knowledge of the puri/ying 
cup (t&nik), with preservation of faith, and with manifestation from 
revelation.' 

* All three MSS. have ' sixteen ' in ciphers, but it is evident that 
Z£<?-sparam and his erroneous teaching of the sufficiency of fifteen 
washings (see Ep. Ill, 1, a) are here referred to. 

* Reading jreraag, a Huz. hybrid for n&mak. 
4 The decree of Zjuf-sparam, apparently. 

* Referring probably to Vend. VIII, 299, which provides a 
washing for the polluted person by himself, if he can find no one 
willing to purify him (see App.V). 

' That is, for such a purpose any ordinary washer would be 
sufficient. 

7 In Pahl. Vend. VIII, 299, which states that, although pure 
enough for ordinary purposes, he must still abstain from engaging 
in ceremonies for others (see App. V). 

* That is, it is very different from the propitiation mentioned in § 3. 
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10. If learned knowledge, relating both to that 
about inferior matters (ag Irtariha) and that about 
superior matters, be x true authority praised and de- 
clared by the great primitive faith, former high-priests 
and those newly arisen (navakgandakanS) would 
be and would have been similarly forward ; then, 
too, it would exist not so much with the priestly 
men of the time as with the learned officiating 
priests (mag6patan) of Atih&rmazd who have been 
before. 11. And when, moreover, all the Avesta 
and Zand are easy to a priest 2 , pre-eminently 
acquainted with the liturgy and a supreme Zaraturt, 
he has attained unto, and should remain with, Auhar- 
mazd and 3 the officiating priestship of Abharmazd, 
and the supreme, world-managing, religion-observing 
(hu-dln-nikah) sovereignty as to religious trea- 
tises*. 12. To change then their practice in the 
law would be entirely an outcry apart from deliber- 
ation, and a like violation of the unanimity of the 
spirits who are the heads and guardians 5 of the 
religion, and of the unanimity of the source of 
opinion of the good themselves, for the sake of 
what is not acceptable. 

13. But the statement above • is, was, and will be 
that which remains a good idea well considered by 
them with the centre of thought, as to its well- 

1 J has ' because if even for that about superior matters, ac- 
quaintance with religion, and learned knowledge there be,' &c 

* That is, when he knows all the scriptures and commentaries by 
heart. 

* J omits ' Auharmaz</ and.' 

* That is, he has full authority to interpret the scriptures. 

"• Reading sarin sarddrSn, but in K35 the two words overlap, 
so that sar-sardarin, 'head guardians,' might be intended. 

* Probably referring to the quotation from the Vendidatf in § 3. 
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operating characteristics, just contention, and com- 
plete powerfulness. 14. Also from the teaching of 
just high-priests, through the preservation of much 
evidence, and ascertained for the members of the 
assemblies of various provinces (shatr6 shatr6), are 
shown the opinion and experience of most priestly 
men; and to make the various districts (kustako 
kustakS) thrivingly steadfast, an unperverted one 
should be set up in all four quarters (paaflcds) of 
the same province. 

1 5. And a semblance of it is apparent even from 
that which the glorified Nlshahpuhar, the supreme 
officiating priest 1 , and also other officiating priests 
of Auhannasr^ have said, that one is not to change 
any teaching of theirs thereon after it is provided, 
and not to render useless the statements of other 
authority thereon. 16. But that which they should 
accept from them as a certainty is to maintain the 
statements of other high-priests as pre-eminent ; and 
not to change the operation of statements of another 
description has appeared lawful. 17. Even so it 
was as that same Nlshahpuhar, in the council of the 
glorified (andshako ruband) Khusrd 2 , king of 

1 This mdbad of mdbads is mentioned in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 151, 
V, 112, VI, 71, VIII, 64. XVI, 10, 17, AV. I, 35, and twenty-four 
times in the Ntrangistan (see Sis. I, 4 n). His name is spelt in 
various ways. 

* King Khusrd, son of Kav&f, who is best known by his title 
N6shirv£n, or An6shirvSn, ' immortal-soulled,' reigned a.d. 531— 
579 ; and the statement that Nlshahpuhar was one of his coun- 
cillors (made little more than three centuries after his death, and, 
therefore, probably correct) is of considerable importance for fixing 
a limit to the age of those Pahlavi books in which he is mentioned. 
These books are the Pahlavi NJrangistan, a late recension of the 
Pahlavi Vendidarf, and the Book of Anft-Viraf, in which last it is 
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kings and son of Ravi*/, — by preserving old things 
(ligan6) — showed that way on whose thoughts they 
are established, and wrote them unaltered, so that 
such thoughts thereon became as it were decided ; 
and their thoughts thereon, after such decree of his, 
have so become unanimous. 18. Through the im- 
portance of his assured rank, and the rest which 
was said by him in the work of sustaining the 
faithful, he maintains as much as the other state- 
ments, one by one, from the deliberative teaching 
of those high-priests. 



Chapter V. 

1. That writing which comes amid the writing of 
your epistle is a correct fragment 1 as regards the 
nothing in which one is to change the operation pro- 
perly maintainable, and it is becoming ; because, if it 
be even for him, by whom it is written from the 

stated that Viraf was called by the name of Nikhshapur by some. 
From the statements made in our text it seems probable that the 
council was employed in revising the Pahlavi Vendida*/, in which 
they were careful not to erase the opinions of older commentators, 
and thus confirmed their statements by their own authority. It is 
possible that this council was that mentioned in Byt. I, 7, where the 
name Nishapur also occurs, but whether it refers to a man or a 
city is not quite certain. This council, which seems to have been 
summoned for condemning the heresy of Mazdak, was held pro- 
bably two or three years before Khusrd came to the throne (see 
Noldeke: Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
p. 465). 

1 Reading ban^unih, but it may be bu^ijnih, 'deliverance 
from contamination! The reference is to the decree of Z&/-sparam 
mentioned in Chap. IV, 7, the 'writing' alluded to in Ep. II, ii, 1; 
iii, 1. 
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statements of M&fy6k-mah, Afarg, and S6shins\ 
the several statements and teachings of the same 
high-priests, yet then the elaboration and publica- 
tion thereof are not such as that which is sent down 
by his further elaboration 2 . 2. And thereby it has 
seemed manifest that it is sent so that a wish for the 
spirit may proceed from the truth of its minister 
(pa</6), or from his thought for the desired decision; 
or his understanding may be of that kind which is 
warped (vuku Jt6), as though he believed it as other 
than the exposition of the religion and the teaching 
of the high-priests. 3. But until the unparalleled 
arrival of S6shans 8 any one not sharing in complete 
knowledge is not appointed unto a patron spirit 
(ahvd), and the fiend specially contends more ex- 
perimentally with the thoughts of the high-priests 
of the religion for a religious decision. 

4. And even the recompense of community* of 
property is that when one gladly observes pure 
thoughts; and the swift action of voluble (pur) 
speakers and kind regard of religious characters for 
deliverance 8 and for the noticeable undeceitfulness 
of the same spirit 6 — which is itself the desire of 
settled observation that is in it for the sake of the 

1 The names of three of the commentators whose opinions are 
most frequently quoted in the Pahlavi Vendid&Z (see Sis. I, 3). 
Each of them appears to have written a complete 'teaching' or 
dissertation upon the ceremonial laws, from which the quotations 
are taken (see § 6). 

* That is, in collecting the opinions of the ancients, he has 
twisted them so as to suit his own views. 

* The last of the future apostles (see Dd. II, 10), not the com- 
mentator of the same name mentioned in § 1. 

4 Literally 'fraternity.' 

6 From pollution or sin. * See § 2. 
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same kind of full religious diffusion — are the swift 
action of the patron spirit, which, for the sake of 
preparing him for a deliverance that is not falsifying 
revelation and is without disputants, is a kind regard 
for the deliverance itself of him whose spiritual life 
(hukS) it is. 

5. As to that which is thought by him 1 of those 
deliverances sent down, completed, and announced, 
I consider more particularly about the meaning of 
one thing, which is their solemnized observance. 
6. The solemnized observance of MeWy6k-mah is in 
the teaching 8 of Merfyok-mah, and those of Afarg 
and Soshans are each one meditated and indicated 
in a teaching ; and the pointedly superior position 
of each one of them is mentioned by him in his 
statement of any teaching and of the decision set 
up. 7. Also with a kind regard for his own choice 
he has thought it (the former teaching) imperfect, 
and, on account of what was not attained by it — 
which was a re-explainer of the same good ideas 
provided — its dissimilarity to it is not unnoticed 3 . 
8. But when one hears the re-explainers of a true 
reply he is well protected (hu-zinhar!</6) by com- 
plete mindfulness 4 , and is himself confident that the 
teaching of Meafy6k-mah is not the whole statement 
of M&/y6k-mah, for there are many opinions of 



1 Za</-sparam the writer of the decree mentioned in § 1. 

* The word iis tako means usually a written course of teaching 
or exposition, a commentary, dissertation, or manual of instruction. 

1 Implying that Zarf-sparam had been more inclined to enforce 
his own opinions than to examine those of the commentators. 

4 The Pahl. translation of Av. Srmaiti, 'devotion,' which is 
usually personified as a female archangel protecting the earth. 
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Medydk-mah 1 which have decided in another man- 
ner; not that whatever M&fy6k-mah said is not 
good, but in the teaching of M&afy6k-mah it is certain 
that even what is not proper is mentioned many 
times as a possibility 2 . 



Chapter VI. 

1. As to that which is written in that epistle, that 
in the teaching of Sdshans he thus states, that ' of 
both the purifiers necessary he is suitable by whom 
the ritual is performed V they have been similarly 
very unanimous that when one is incapable (atu)* it 
is the other that is suitable, who is written of in con- 
nection with him; and that, moreover, because the 
statement of Afarg is in a teaching of his 6 , and, on 

1 J inserts ' rules which are mentioned in the special teaching of 
M&/ydk-mah.' It appears probable that the author had access to 
much more complete commentaries than the fragments now extant 
in the Pahlavi version of the Vendida*/. 

* Meaning, probably, that MeVy&k-mah was disposed to relax 
the rigid enforcement of the law in cases of doubt or difficulty, as 
the Avesta itself does in several cases. 

8 Quoted from Pahl. Vend. IX, 132, b, where it may be read 
either as an opinion of Afarg (as mentioned in our text), or as a 
statement of the Pahlavi translator, who would, therefore, appear to 
have been S6sh£ns. A complete translation of the Pahlavi version 
of Vend. IX, 1-145 and the commentaries relating to the Bare- 
shnum ceremony, which are frequently alluded to in these epistles, 
will be found in A pp. IV. 

* Perhaps ' impotent,' as the Rivayats (Mio, fol. 103 a) provide 
that a purifier shall be neither aged nor youthful, not less than 
thirty years of age. 

6 See note 3, above ; from this it appears that Afarg was the 
earlier commentator. 
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that account, that declaration of his seemed to be 
from him, which is as though it were decided by 
him. 2. Then, when one reaches the eulogistic 
(afrasinako) reply of his re-explainer, owing to his 
just will it is itself well perceived that Afarg comes 
into account as one of the high-priests ; and that 
which is the special teaching of Sdshans has men- 
tioned that they have been very unanimous that 
when there is one he would be suitable 1 . 

3. That evidence, too, which many high-priests, 
and especially one teaching, are alike diffusing, is 
stated also in the teaching of MeWy6k-mah, that 
when he who is washing 2 understands the profes- 
sion, then one purifier is plenty for him. 4. When 
it is abundantly declared, in particular by two teach- 
ings, that when there is one he is suitable, it is then 
not to be rendered quite inoperative through the 
solitary statement of Afarg ; for Afarg only said, as 
it appeared so to him himself, that 'two purifiers 
are requisite 3 .' 5. The customs of another high- 
priest are not declared to exist with like evidence ; 
and this is set aside (spe^i*/&) even by him himself, 
that another custom is not suitable to exist, because 
his own view is mentioned as it appeared to him. 

6. Those of the primitive faith have been fully 4 
of the custom that other one selected, as to this, 
where it is the performance of the Vlkaya (' exor- 
cism') 8 ; because its explanation is this, that an 

1 See Pahl.Vend. IX, 132, £, but the earlier part of the section 
refers to statements no longer extant. 

1 That is, the person undergoing the purification. 

* See Pahl. Vend. IX, 132, b, Ep. II, ii, 7. 

4 J inserts ' of the same opinion.' 

4 That is, they have considered one purifier sufficient for reciting 
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opinion upon which the priests (magavdganS) are 
without dispute is that which he says is the custom 
of a priest, and the business of the two priests, of 
whose other custom he speaks as much, is a per- 
formance by those two witnesses indicating the 
same as the priest. 

7. This, too, is evident, that, by confession of 
Afarg, when there is only one purifier he is to be 
considered as being suitable 1 ; and an attainment to 
more evidence is that which is written by you, that 
Meafy6k-mah Jias said that every customary part 
(pl.r ako) is to be washed three times 2 , and now the 
purifiers do it once. 8. That teaching remains in 
the same manner as written by him, but the three- 
fold washing of Medfyok-mah is not a washing to be 
striven for, but one to be well considered, of which 
he spoke ; and this, too, is not said by him, that when 
one shall not wash three times it is not proper 3 . 
9. Afarg said that when one shall* wash once it is 
proper, and about this once the opinion of M&/y6k- 
mah is the after statement, and the opinion of Afarg 
is the prior statement ; and since in the life of man 
the first thing to be considered is about purity, not 
the indispensability of washing, and, further, the 

the passages from the Avesta (see Vend. VIII, 49-62, IX, 118) 
which are supposed to drive away the fiend (comp. Ep. II, ii, 7). 

1 See Pahl. Vend. IX, 132^. 

1 See Pahl. Vend. IX, 1 32,/, where, however, the statement as to 
three times washing is attributed to Afarg, who is the prior authority 
quoted (as mentioned in § 9), and that as to once washing is attri- 
buted to M£</y6k-mah, who is the after authority. 

* Reading la khaleluneV6-ae Id shayed6 instead of 14 
khalelun£<ffi a-li shaye</6. 

4 Reading ae" instead of va a. This statement is attributed to 
M&fydk-mah in Pahl. Vend, (see note a, above). 
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pollution diminishes, about which it speaks in the 
religious cleansing, during so many times washing 
as is declared, then the consideration of it is a con- 
sideration about the one time which is the first com- 
putation \ 10. That which mentions more than once 
washing is a contradiction of the prior deponent, not 
a declaration ; and the consideration of that opera- 
tion, so long as it is declared, is about the statement 
of him who has mentioned once washing with the 
opinion of a prior deponent*, owing to the same 
reasons. 11. But if it be even that much washing 
which is the merit of the operation, then the state- 
ment of Afarg about these times 3 is manifestly very 
preservative, and that of M&/y6k-mah is a necessity 
for declaration. 



Chapter VII. 

1. And as to that which is written 4 , that 'in the 
teaching of Afarg it is thus declared, that "for every 
single person, at the least 8 , one cup of water and 

1 In Vend. IX, 48-1 17 the washings of the several parts of the 
body are mentioned only once, which is ' the first computation ' 
here mentioned. 

* Reading pesmal, as equivalent to the p§* mal or p&rfmal 
previously used; but the word can also be read pasfmal, 'after 
deponent,' which would be inconsistent with the context The two 
terms are very liable to be confounded in writing Pahlavi, and in 
Ep. II, ii, 6 they are again written alike, though put in opposition 
to each other. The 'prior deponent' is Afarg. 

3 That is, 'about this one time,' as J has it. 

4 In the epistle to which he is replying. 

8 The words pavan kamistih, both here and in §§ 5, 6, would 
be better translated 'as a desideratum, or desired quantity;' but in 
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one cup of bull's urine, which are well alike (v£h- 
mal) 1 , are requisite;" and in the same manner it is 
said in the teaching of M&/y6k-mah, that " the water 
and bull's urine, when it is possible, are all to be 
thoroughly consecrated; when not — and, at the 
lowest, one cup of water and one cup of bull's urine, 
which are well alike, for every single person — they 
are to be set down in that place, and are afterwards 
to be mingled together 2 ." 2. And since two teach- 
ings have so stated, are we to perform the operation 
more preservatively 3 and according to a more cor- 
rect opinion than this?' 

3. Also, 'a correct apportionment is not under- 
stood by us, and clear reasons have not come to our 
knowledge that a less measure of the thing is 
proper.' 4. But I well imagine (hu-minam) this is 
not the operation of the purifying cup (ta.rtik6), 
where a less thing is not proper, because the infor- 
mation with which they have existed — owing to 
that information of theirs, of which a former high- 
priest and deliberator was the communicator — is 
that which was heard by me, that there are some 
who, for the sake of diminishing the measure of 
water and bull's urine, speak of this apportionment 
thus: ' V\.k\t\irek\d k , in everything the operation 

Pahl. Vend. IX, 132, c the phrase is pavan kamistlh, which can 
mean only 'at the minimum, or least.' 

1 In Pahl. Vend. IX, 132, c, where this statement occurs, the first 
letter of this word is omitted, which converts it into shumar, 
'alike.' Either word may be correct, but vSh-mal occurs twice in 
this section. 

* This statement of M&fy6k-mah seems no longer extant in the 
Pahlavi Vendidarf. 

* That is, in a way more delivering from pollution and sin. 

* This word, which probably means ' in whatever is-varied,' was 

[18] X 
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which accomplishes this, that is, when there is as 
much as is discernible from his body 1 , is proper.' 
5. And the saying is not perceived by me as a 
correct apportioning, because the judgment of the 
greatly-learned leader of those of the good religion, 
the glorified Yudan-Yim 2 , and of other delibera- 
tors, the opinion of good thinkers, was thus, that 
that saying is spoken about that of which the measure 
is not declared as the least by the high-priests' 
teaching of revelation. 6. Finally, when it is really 
of the same origin and suitable, then less than the 
least of that, of which the measure is declared as 
the least, is not proper, if, owing to much evidence 
in the teaching which has mentioned it as suitable, 
it be more of a blessing, and the operation performed 
thereby be more legitimate ; because that teaching is 
for confessing that the statements of high-priests are 
most evidence of the practice. 

7. This is that which is equally perpetual :. it is 
very important for the purifiers to keep the intellect 
of life in operation, and for the good to become 
mentally a powerful giver of aid to them ; and now, 
too, a purifier is ordered to keep in use his own most 
universal equal measure. 8. That which is per- 
ceived by me, and has come to my knowledge, more 
particularly when washed by myself, is the keeping 
in use an equal measure 3 . 9. And even if there be 
a purifier who does not completely keep in use the 

evidently the beginning of an Avesta phrase whose Pahlavi transla- 
tion concludes the sentence. The phrase does not appear to be 
extant elsew here. 

1 That is, just sufficient to wet the body. 

1 His father (see Chap. Ill, 10). 

3 That is, the two liquids should be provided in equal quantities, 
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consecrated water and bull's urine, still then it is not 
worse than when it does not really arise from the 
same origin 1 , and its religious rite also does not 
take place. 

10. Also the words of both the solemnization of 
the Vendida</ and the recitation of the Avesta are 
likewise to be uttered by him ; because 2 ' Zarat&rt 
enquired of Atiharmajzd about it thus :• " How shall 
I purify 3 where he does not attain unto the Air- 
y«na * — there are some who say where everything is 
anus6 ('discontented') 8 ? n. How as to the fire, 
how as to the water, how as to the earth, how as to 
animals, how as to plants, how as to the righteous 
man, how as to the righteous woman, how as to the 
stars, how as to the moon, how as to the sun, how 
as to the endless light, how as to the independent 
light 6 , how as to all the prosperity, created by 



which differs from the present practice, as stated in the Persian 
Riv&yats; thus, Mio, fol. 104 a, mentions 3 \ mans of water and 
1$ man of bull's urine as suitable quantities to be provided. This 
section is omitted in J, 'probably by mistake. 

1 Apparently deprecating the use of mingled liquids derived from 
various sources. 

* The passage quoted here is from Pahl. Vend. XI, 1-5, with a 
few variations. 

* Pahl. Vend, inserts ' as to the abode.' 

4 The Airynni (written AirySme" in the MSS.) is Yas. LIU, 
which commences with the words 'A airy ma ishy6,'and is the 
last of the GStha spells mentioned, in Vend. X, 22, as having to be 
recited four times in order to exorcise the fiend. The meaning of 
the question in the text, therefore, is : how is the purification to be 
effected when all the spells are not recited ? 

* Referring to Vend. IX, 161-163 (see Chap. IV, 3). 

* This clause is omitted in Pahl. Vend., being merely a repetition 
of the preceding one, the Av. anaghra rao£au being first trans- 
lated by asarag rdshanoih, and then partially transliterated by 

X 2 
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Atih&rmazd 1 , which is a manifestation of righteous- 
ness ?" 12. And Auharmaz*/ spoke to him thus: 
" Thou shalt chant the purification liturgy, O Zara- 
turt ! — that is, fully solemnize a Vendida^ service — 
then he becomes purified, &c," ' as mentioned by me 
above 1 . 13. Where they do not make them solem- 
nize a Vendidaaf so that they keep in operation that 
which is written of it as a rite, this does not drive 
pollution from any one ; and then, too, they should 
abandon the commands of a decree of leaders who 
are not over them 3 . 

14. Keep the Bareshnum ceremony '* in operation, 
so that the consecrated water and bull's urine are in 
the proportion which is taught by the high-priests of 
the religion, unless a scarcity occurs as regards 
these. 1 5. Then together with it, also, this is to be 
observed, that what is mentioned in two teachings is 
certainly more correct ; afterwards, too, where a pos- 
sibility for it is not obtained by them, there is what 
is mentioned as suitable by one teaching, and I do 
not decide that it is not an expediency. 

16. And as to that, also, which is written con- 
cerning the three hundred pebbles ' that, sprinkled 

anagrag rdshand. As sar means 'head, end' in Pahlavi (hardly 
ever 'beginning'), the only meaning common to the two terms 
asarag and anagrag seems to be 'without a head or superior, 
independent/ that is, in this case, independent of the light of other 
luminaries. 

1 K35 has 'righteousness, created by Auharmaa*/,' but this is 
evidendy a mistake, as 'righteousness' does not translate the 
original Av. vohu. 

* That is, as to the fire, Ac. mentioned in § 1 1. 

* Referring to the heretical decree about which he is writing. 

4 See App. IV. 

5 See also Ep. II, iii, 12. The word generally used in these 
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in ceremonial ablution (paafyap 6), are cast into (va/) 
the bull's urine and water, that is taught even in the 
same manner ; the inward prayer (vi^S) 1 , even for 
when one does not cast them, is in the existing 
teaching, which is proper. 17. Then, too, on ac- 
count of the cheapness 2 and harmlessness of the 
pebbles the purifiers are less curtailing as to them, 
and to drink the thing so is well-curative in per- 
formance. 18. In the existing teaching of imperfect 
purifiers it should be very advantageous to maintain 
it as easy ; moreover, it is not said of it that it is not 
suitable, and in the teaching of Afarg it is said that 
it is proper. 



Chapter VIII. 

1. As to that which is written 3 , that it is declared 
in the Sakaafum Nash*, that the consecrated bull's 

epistles is sang, 'stone,' but Chap. IX, 6 has sagliako, and Pahl. 
Vend. IX, 132, c mentions sag£ak, 'a pebble,' as being cast into 
(din) the consecrated water and bull's urine, without specifying 
any number. The practice appears not to be mentioned in the 
Persian Rivayats, and seems now obsolete ; the addition of a small 
quantity of the ashes of the sacred fire to the bull's urine, which is 
tasted at the beginning of the rite, is, however, mentioned in the 
Rivayats. 

1 See Dd. LXXIX, 2. The prayer or grace has to be taken in- 
wardly, that is, murmured, before the drinking mentioned in § 17. 
According to this text provision seems to have been made for not 
using the pebbles, by means of a special prayer. 

* Or 'value,' as ar^inlh means both. 

' In the epistle to which he is replying. 

4 This was the eighteenth of the lost books of the Ma«rfa-wor- 
shippers (see Sis. X, 25, note). It was one of the seven law books, 
and treated of many legal matters. Among the contents of its first 
thirty sections the following items are mentioned by the Dtnkanf, 
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urine, when it becomes fetid, is to be stirred up 
(bard agan/61ni.rn6), and they should not carry it 
forth so to the fire, so that the stench extends to the 
fire ; because, if that stench extends to the fire, on 
account of the moisture and through carrying bodily 
refuse (hlgar) 1 on and forth to the fire, it over- 
whelms it ; that is taught in like manner lest, and 
owing to what is said, it then seemed to one that 
the bodily refuse and pollution of fetid bull's urine 
is on account of the stench. 2. But it is proper to 
observe it more fully mindfully, perfectly completely, 
and with better understanding, because that which 
is said by it, that the carrying of bodily refuse forth 
to the fire overwhelms it, is not on account of the 
pollution of the bull's urine, but the proportion of 
the sin through this ; so that it becomes the origin 
of as much sin for him as that pollution of the bull's 
urine ; but the stench, on account of moisture, is 
like him even who shall bring clean and purified 
water into the fire, and thereby becomes sinful 2 . 

and one of these passages probably contained tbe statement quoted 
in our text: — 'On carrying forth the boly-water and also the pot 
(dfgo-£) to tbe fire, that is, with purified and thoroughly-washed 
hands; and the sin of carrying them forth with unpurified and 
imperfectly-washed bands. On preserving the pot and the other 
things, whose use is with the fire, from defilement with bodily 
refuse ; when, through want of care, defilement occurs, and any 
one shall carry it unawares to the fire, he who is careless over- 
whelms it thereby. ... On lawfully warming the bull's urine on 
the fire, and tbe sin when it is not done lawfully.' 

1 See Dd. XLVIII, 19, note. 

* The argument is that the urine being a consecrated liquid, its 
corruption is not contaminating (provided it be not occasioned by 
foreign matter, as alluded to in § 7); but if the stench be sufficient 
to extinguish or injure the fire, it is as sinful to expose the fire to 
its influence as it would be to injure the fire with holy-water. 
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3. This, too, is a saying, that the proportion of 
the sin is mentioned not on account of the pollution 
of the bull's urine ; it is said to be a counterpart even 
of that which is declared of the care of the fash of 
the ass and pig, so that when they shall now carry 
unto the fire more than the proportion which is 
ordered, it overwhelms it through carrying bodily 
refuse forth to the fire, and even then that flesh, 
investigated as to purity, is mentioned as a supply 
for the season-festival 1 . 

4. The fetid bull's urine is itself likewise prepared, 
so that on this account it is ordered that it is to be 
stirred up, that so long as it is stirred up they may 
thereupon order the use of it ; if then it is to be 
rendered quite useless, there is afterwards no neces- 
sity for stirring it. 5. The stirring is declared a 
purification as regards polluted things, where bodily 
refuse is only such that it is not endless, and so 
pure that it purifies even that of another. 

6. When it is written of it itself, that it is thus 
declared in the Sak&dum Nask, that consecrated 
bull's urine which is fetid is to be stirred up for the 
fire, /'/ is afterwards declared that it is not speaking 
only of the bull's urine which is provided those three 
days*; but that, too, which is old and consecrated, 



1 So the damage to the fire is not occasioned by any impurity of 
the flesh ofthe ass or pig (which could be used for a sacred feast), 
but by the excessive quantity brought to it. The pig was formerly 
domesticated by the Parsis (see Sis. II, 58), but they have long 
since adopted the prejudices of the Hindus and Muhammadans as 
regards its uncleanness. 

2 Referring probably to the times ofthe three washings, subsequent 
to the chief ceremony, which take place after the third, sixth, and 
ninth nights, respectively, (see Vend. IX, 136, 140, 144.) 
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become fetid and is stirred again, when they keep it 
in use, is proper. 7. And that which the Saka^um 
has declared is, specially, that one of the high-priests 
has individually said : ' That stench is mentioned 
with reference to the occasion when a stench reaches 
it of a different kind/nwz that which exists naturally 
in it.' 



Chapter IX. 

1. And as to that which is written 1 , that ' the 
teachings of M&/y6k-mah, Afarg, and S6shans* have 
all three come and remained, and, on that account, 
whoever has washed just as they always wash 
therein is certain that he is worthy.' 2. Also, 
'should it have been as it were proper to them, 
would M&/y6k-mah have said that " not even the 
purifier is single ?'" 3. And the rest as written on 
that subject, which, on account of its acute observa- 
tion, has seemed to be from their statements ; they, 
however, have not decided it so by the teaching 
which is in their names, as was indicated by me 
before s . 

4. But I do not so understand that 'if those 
should have been all the particulars of the pecu- 
liarity of all three teachings, would the teachings of 
M&/y6k-mah and S6shans have said, concerning 
any one who should have so washed that the puri- 
fier was single, that it is suitable, because the high- 
priests have been thus very unanimous that when 

1 In the epistle to which he is replying. 

* See Chap.V, 1. ' See Chap. VI, 2-4. 
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there is one he is unsuitable 1 ? 5. And when it 
should be to them as it were proper that, apart from 
the hands, the other 2 customary parts (pi yak 6) 
should be washed once by them, would Afarg have 
said it is proper 3 , because washing them three times 
is not mentioned in the Avesta ? 6. And when it 
would have been as it were proper that the three 
hundred pebbles (sang) should not be cast into the 
water and bull's urine, would Afarg r s teaching have 
said that it is proper *, because there is not a single 
use for a pebble (sagiiakfi) ? 7. And when it 
would be as it were proper that he who is washed 
at the ablution seats (mak) at which any one has 
been washed during the length of a year, is not 
injured thereby — only they shall take them away 
and they are again deposited 6 — would M&/y6k-mah's 
teaching have said that it is proper, because, when 
the stones (sago) are again deposited by one, it 
is to effect the cleansing (vistari-fnS) of some one, 

1 The writer says he does not understand this argument of his 
correspondents, because it differs from the view he takes in Chap. 
VI, 2, but it must be confessed that the meaning of the passage in 
dispute (Pahl. Vend. IX, 132, b) is not very clear, as the word 
ashayerf, ' he is unsuitable,' can also be read ae sh£ye</, 'he would 
be suitable,' both there and in our text 

* K35 has one line blank here, but this was probably owing to 
the state of the paper, or some inadvertence of the copyist ; ae it is 
evident that none of the text is omitted. 

* Compare Chap. VI, 9-1 1. 

4 Compare Chap. VII, 16-18. 

* This shows that the places for ablution during the Bareshnum 
ceremony were, a thousand years ago, the same as now, namely, 
stones deposited on the ground, not holes dug in the ground, as 
directed in Vend. IX, 13, 14, 16. They are, in fact, the stones or 
hard material directed to be deposited at the holes in Vend. IX, 29, 
30, but they go by the old name for the holes (magb). 
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and when a shower of rain occurs thereon so that 
the whole place shall be thoroughly wetted, inside 
and outside, it is proper ? 8. And if some one says 
that this is the case of a rite by a teaching of 
authority, and the rule is by a teaching of private 
authority, is not the whole rite by any teaching 
proper, that consists in this washing which is 
thoroughly preserved as they keep it in practice 1 ?' 
9. The reply is even this, that every rite (nirdng) 
is to be performed in such manner as that which is 
said to be most preservative, and most connected 
with the declaration of revelation and the testimony 
of the high-priests concerning it. 10. And not for 
the reason that Meafy6k-mah's teaching is more 
preservative 2 as to one rite, and after that some- 
thing of Afarg is more preservative, is the operation 
to be performed by the statement of M&fy6k-mah ; 
but whatever is the more preservative of M&/y6k- 
mah'j is collected from MeWydk-mih, all the more 
preservative of Afarg from Afarg, and that which 
is the more preservative of any other high-priest 
from that which has the most preservative approval 
of the high-priest. 11. That which those high- 
priests have said, which they decide by just au- 
thority, is the commandment of the learned of the 
realm, which has lawfully arisen over the provinces 
(sh6harano) ; but even that statement opposing 
it which is much testified and manifestly more of 
a deliverance, or which is declared as an exposition 

1 This string of arguments appears to be quoted from the epistle 
to which the writer is replying, but as they are separated from their 
context it is difficult to understand the exact line of argument, or to 
be sure that they are translated correctly. 

9 From pollution or sin. 
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of the teaching of high-prieste of the religion in 
a dissimilar case, they shall then 1 wholly accept, 
and they are to perform the operation authorisedly 
and preservatively thereby. 

12. This, too, I so consider, that even if each 
separate teaching should be as it were proper, it 
would then not be determined by them as to the 
impropriety of the purifying cup, for M&/y6k-mah 
has stated, only as it was apparent to him, that 
every single" customary part is to be washed for 
three times*, and has not specifically determined 
that when all shall be so once .it is not proper. 
13. By the special teaching of M&/y6k-mah and 
the washing which is in the law that says — con- 
cerning those interpreting revelation — that whoever 
becomes quite polluted shall thoroughly wash by 
that law, so that his being washed is to be con- 
sidered as being washed, it (the rite) is not performed 
by me if, also, that other high-priest has said, that 
every one who becomes quite polluted, and washes 
not by the law of the primitive faith, is not to be 
considered as washed. 14. Then, too, in the special 
teaching of M&/y6k-mah it is not said, of that 
washing which is washed by the law of those of 
a portion of the religion (parak-din6an), that it is 
not proper. 

15. He who washes by the law of those of the 
primitive faith, which many high-priests maintain 
as excellent, because it is suitable, and imagines 
that regarding the threefold washing it should be 
said that it is not proper, even he — when he also 

1 That is, when the dissimilar case arises, or when it is manifestly 
more efficient. 
* See Chap. VI, 7. 
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has become of the same opinion as to this, that the 
statements of the high-priests are on an equality, 
and the most evidence of the high-priests is the 
right course — would have attained to confidence 
about this, that in a doubtful matter there should 
be a high-priest \ and also that of which Afarg and 
Soshans have alike understood a similar thing is 
proper. 



Chapter X. 



i. And as to the many other matters to which an 
explicit reply is not written by me — be it the deter- 
minableness of it, be it the flow of inward prayer *, 
be it the pouring of the water, and likewise the rest 
which is written to me — the statements, when de- 
liberation and conjecture about such arrangements 
become needful, are not to be made unto the multi- 
tude, but unto the priestly at once 3 . 2. And this 
much, also, which is written by me is on this 
account 4 , that when a writing has come to you 
which is the purport of my re-explanation, and it 
has seemed that it is written after a>*?//-weighed 
(sakhtak6) observations', even so they would cause 
some of those of good desires to understand, who 
are thoughtful friends of the soul and observers of 

1 To consult about the matters in doubt 

* Reading va^-re^unSih; but J omits the first letter, and 
thereby converts the word into apardazunfh, 'want of leisure.' 

* J has merely 'the statements are when deliberation and conjec- 
ture become at once needful.' 

* Reading hani rS!, as in J; the other MSS. have hand It. 

5 Or, perhaps, 'strict observations' here, and 'strict observers' 
further on. 
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a>tf//-weighed ideas, in whose heart and mind, owing 
to that other writing \ the existence of doubtfulness 
may fully remain ; and, owing to that, this much 
re-explanation has, indeed, seemed to me good. 

3. And then the desire 2 to sprinkle 3 in many 
modes is also an incorrect presentation *, on which 
same subject there is this in consideration, that 
afterwards, peradventure, the same priestly man 6 
by whom it is written may come — whose assured 
wisdom • may the angels make steadfast! and whom 
my approaching causing a purifier to travel for 
various quarters has occasioned to write it — so that 
while they are, therefore, awed by him, and shall 
provide more completely for use the full measure of 
water and bull's urine, the complete words of the 
Avesta, and other proper rites, they shall proceed 
more approvably. 4. And if it be even not auxiliary 
for the same purpose (ah a no) that it was written 
by him — except, indeed, through consideration of 
its details — no reason for a writing of that kind is 
to be assigned. 

5. But if for the reason it was written by him it 
be manifest as an existence which is very little 
threatening, then I consider his opinion, which is 
in his decree, not so perplexing ; and, till 7 now, the 
perplexing consideration was more particularly as 

1 To which he is replying. 

* Reading adtn gtm, but this is doubtful. 

* The Huz. verb zertkuntanS, 'to sprinkle,' is not found in the 
glossaries, but is readily traceable to Chald. p"!?. 

* Reading arashn!k5-45-dahifnth. 
1 Meaning his brother, Z&f-sparam. 

* The usual Pahlavi phrase for the Av. 4sn6 khratuj or in- 
stinctive wisdom (see Dd. XL, 3). 

T Assuming that val stands for va/. 
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to- that, when, owing to the great learning thereof 
to be seen by me, this was not doubtful, that as io 
the great opinion of the world about the existing 
law of the profession of the priesthood, and the 
practice of all those of the good religion of the 
realm, they should make a decree only by the 
deliberation of me and other priestly men and 
religious observers 1 . 6. For if even he retorts a 
further statement 2 as to the appointed observance, 
its origin is then also a propagation from the diverse 
teachings of those great high-priests of those of the 
primitive faith, who were they who have been for- 
merly great. 

7. On account of the depth and much intricacy 
of the religion they mention many opinions and 
well-considered decrees which were likewise formed 
devoid of uniformity, and the utterance of the 
different opinions of the priests is with the reciters 
of the Nasks ; but even among themselves the most 
supremely just high-priests were of a different 
opinion, different judgment, different teaching, 
different interpretation, and different practice only 
in the peace, mutual friendship, and affection which 
they had together. 8. Just as that even which was 
prominent about these chief priests (mag6patan5 
mag6pato), whose names were Atur6-Fr6bag- 
vindaaf and Atur6-bu # f&/, who have been, each 
separately, the high-priest of the realm of the true 
religion and the scholar of the age. 

1 Implying that the more learning there is manifest in an erro- 
neous teaching, the more necessary it is to submit it to careful 
examination. 

* Reading fr&gb va£ pato-yekavtmun6rf, and assuming that 
the last word stands for pato-tstfirf. 
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9. To many, when an opinion is afterwards so 
obtained, pertaining to the high-priests in. the 
spiritual existence*, it is as is said about Zaraturt 
the Spltaman, that 'the first time when the arch- 
angels are seen by him, the Spltaman, it is then 
supposed by him that they are Alndar, Saru, Naki- 
jiyya, Tautr6t>, and ZatrLfc 2 , who are most mighty V 
10. From such as those the decree and its original 
perversity (bun-ga.rtlkSlh) and scanty preserva- 
tiveness are so written and prepared, and after- 
wards, also, your opinion is that way irritated by 
the habit of good thinking — of which there is so 
much manifest 4 from those of the primitive faith 
and the high-priests — because even its words and 
those written with it, and the completeness of will 
and religion which is written, inclined the mind 
away from the teaching of the high-priests. 

11. But as the same decree, or that which is 
resembling the same decree*, is appointed (vakhtS) 

1 That is, such as have passed away. 

' These are the last five of the arch-demons who are the special 
opponents of the archangels, being corruptions of the A vesta names 
Indra, Sauru, Naunghaithya, Tauru, and ZairUa (see Bd. 1, 27). The 
name of the first arch-demon, Akdman, is omitted here, probably 
by the mistake of some copyist, as six names are wanted to make 
up the number of the archangels exclusive of Auharmaarf himself. 

* J continues as follows: — '"of the demons." 10. Written 
with the wretchedness (vakharih) and savageness of such as 
those, the oppressiveness and disaster of a decree of that descrip- 
tion, and its original perversity,' &c. (as in the text). 

4 In the decree, which was so written as to appear to be directly 
derived from the teachings of the commentators, but, at the same 
time, so warped their statements as to lead astray. Hence, it 
might be compared to the conversion of an archangel into an arch- 
fiend through a mental hallucination, as mentioned in § 9. 

' J omits these last eight words. 
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and specially decided, and is not to be accepted 
from him, and the operation is not to be performed 
thereby, its position is then to be considered, by 
those steadfast in the practice of the pre-eminent 
religion, with the most advanced understanding and 
discernment, which are the thought of its true sta- 
tion in the religion of the Mazda-worshippers. 12. 
And other religious decrees, intelligently preserva- 
tive of the soul, which are made known and declared 
from the teaching of truthful high-priests of the 
religion of the Mazda-worshippers, are to be suitably 
accepted and fulfilled. 13. And since this opinion 
(dastako) of mine is, moreover, from the writing 
of Afarg, even about the preservation of different 
interpretations and different teachings, not specially 
owing to unobtainable statements of this shattered 1 
religion of the Mazda-worshippers, nor even to dis- 
tress through simultaneous strife, but owing to the 
desire of true opinions which has existed, there is 
safety abundantly, but temporarily, from the scrib- 
bling of the opposing, partial, and injurious writing 
of that priestly man 2 . 



Chapter XI. 

1. For completion little is observed by me ; and 
a man of my own, in a position of authority (sdng 
gah), comes wkh a second epistle 3 for that priestly 
man, opposing, disputing, showing the harm, making 

1 Reading hana giring, but it can also be read an adarog, 
' that undeceitful.' 

* Za</-sparam. 

* Not Ep. II, but one which preceded it (see § 5, note). 
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aware of the deliverance \ and applying for arrange- 
ment. 2. And the man who comes as a co-operator 
is announced by me, and the rite which is accom- 
plished by him is so till further notice, which is for 
my further epistle 2 ; because a double elucidation 
about that which it is necessary to arrange from afar 
is a custom more suitable for the discreet. 

3. If that same priestly man 3 should have been 
in the vicinity, then interviews with me, with a few 
words, would have been more preservative than try- 
ing to convert that wretchedness (vakhar) into that 
which is customary (pi .rako) even by further writing 
and much information. 4. And even now my pros- 
pect is a well-considering demand for explanation, so 
that, if the duties which are suitable for the discreet 
be really disposable for it, it is proper so to arrange 
what it is possible for me to complete for three 
months ; and I may go myself into the presence of 
that same priestly man for the arrangement of the 
indispensable duties, and may diffuse this arrange- 
ment properly*. 5. But there are many reasons 
for private reflection (nahlafS) on account of which 
a descent from position is an evil resource ; and this 
once a temporary epistle is written by me to him, 
and comes with this epistle*. 6. And Yzzd&n- 

1 From pollution, by means of the Bareshnum ceremony. 

* Probably referring to Ep. II, till the arrival of which (or that of 
Ep. Ill) they were to act as directed by the priest he sends with 
this epistle. 

* His brother ZivZ-sparam. 

4 This intended visit to Sirkan is also mentioned in Ep. II, v, 5; 
vi, 4» 6 ', vii, 3. 

5 Being apprehensive that personal interference might lead to 
altercations derogatory to his dignity, he prefers trying the effect of 
writing in the first place. The temporary epistle, here referred to, 

[18] Y 
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panak 1 , a man who is instructed 2 , shall come to him, 
who is friendly to custom (ainag-iyar), and of like 
rank with his own man who is faithful ; and I will 
write further and more controversially to him, and 
give the information advisedly with which I shall 
acquaint him, so that it may be more explanatory 
to him. 

7. But if through this which is written by me, or 
through myself 3 , he should come immediately (di- 
^andyls) unto Pars, I shall then be seeking an 
opportunity even for the retirement of him himself; 
I do not abominate it (madam 14 man^6m) when 
it is necessary for them and private, as is better. 

8. As to these other diffusions of arrangements 
which are pre-eminently the resources of that priestly 
man, and the acquaintance with revelation which is 
sought by him, for the sake of the advantage of the 
religion they should not be molested before 4 . 

9. May the arrangement and restoration and 
benediction of the revelation (din 6) of the Maa&- 
worshipping religion reach a climax! and may the 



could not have been Ep. II, as that was written after Ep. Ill, and 
was the further epistle promised in § 6. 

* Or, perhaps, Yasdan-pahnak. This was a common Parsi name 
in former times, as it is found in two of the Pahlavi inscriptions in 
the Kanheri caves, dated a.d. 1009 (see Indian Antiquary, vol. ix, 
pp. 266, 267), and the very similar name, Yazd-panih, occurs as the 
name of a Parsi convert to Christianity who was put to death about 
a. d. 541 (see Hoffmann's Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer 
Martyrer, p. 87). 

* Assuming that dinbar</5 stands for zinharl</5. 

* If I should come personally. 

* Referring probably to further matters of complaint, which he 
did not think it advisable to notice seriously until the present 
controversy was settled. 
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eminence of you listeners * to the primeval religion 
consist in long-continued, supreme prosperity, through 
all happiness ! then, through such thoughtful friends, 
the acquaintance with its difficult teaching and 
mighty words, which is to increase that gratitude 
of yours to me for my decisions, is made a blessing 
to you, if you observe therein a good idea which 
seems to you important, when it reaches your sight. 

10. The correct writer and scribe is ordered that 
he do not alter any of 2 the words (marik), while he 
writes a fair copy of this epistle of mine, which is 
written by me to you, and he orders some one to give 
*/ to that same man, Ya&a&n-panak, along with that 
epistle, so that it may come to him s , for there are 
times when I seem aware that it is better so. 1 1. And 
may the angels increase and enlarge your many new 
things with full measure and complete exaltation! 
the pleasure, peace *, righteousness, prosperity, com- 
mendation, and happiness of the powerful 8 who are 
all-controlling and happy-ending. 

12. Manu&6lhar, son of Yudan-Yim, has written 
it in the day and month of Spendarma*/ 6 , in the 

1 Reading nydkhshf</£r&n&, as in J, instead of avakhshi- 
<fdrSn&. 

* Reading min, instead of mun, 'who.' 

' To Zi</-sparam. This copy was that mentioned in Ep. II, 
vii, 1. 

* Reading s /am, as in J; the other MSS. have shnuman, 'pro- 
pitiation,' the two words being nearly alike in Pahlavi letters. 

* Reading patugdnS; J has pa<fvand£n5, * connections,' by 
inserting a stroke. 

* The fifth day of the twelfth month of the Parsi year; and, as 
Ep. Ill (which was evidently written after further consideration) is 
dated in the third month of a. y. 250, this must have been written 
in a. v. 249. The date of this epistle, therefore, corresponds to 
the 15th March, 881. 

V 2 
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enjoyment of righteousness, the glorification of the 
religion, trustfulness to the angels, and gratitude 
unto the creator Auharmasaf, the archangels, and 
all the angels of the spiritual and the angels of 
the worldly existences. 13. Praise to the month 
(mah) of like kind which is exalted in its name 
with this. 
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EPISTLE II. 

TO HIS BROTHER, zAo-SPARAM. 



Copy of an epistle of the priest Manu&fthar, son 
of Yudan-Yim, which was prepared by him for the 
priest, his brother, Za^sparam 1 . 

Chapter I. 

i. In the name of the sacred beings who shall 
keep exalted the pre-eminent success olyour priestly 
lordship, accomplishing your wishes in both worlds, 
I am longing for the children — formerly promoting 
health of body — and for activity, and fully desirous, 
and in every mode a thanksgiver unto the sacred 
beings, for the well-abiding <?y*sight, peace, and 
understanding of your priestly lordship. 

2. The epistle that came from you in the month 
A&an 2 , which Nlvshahpuhar 8 was ordered to write, 

1 See the heading to Ep. I. 

* The eighth month of the Parsi year, which must have been 
a.t. 249 (see Ep. I, xi, 12, note). This month corresponded to the 
interval between the nth November and the 10th December, 880; 
but it is evident from Chaps. VII, 2, VIII, 1 that this reply was 
written about the same time as Ep. Ill, that is, in the interval 
between the 14th June and 13th July, 881. 

* This appears to have been the original form of the name Nikh- 
shahpuhar or Nlshahpuhar, applied both to a man (see Ep. I, iv, 
15, 17) and to a city in Khurasan, and in this place it is not quite 
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and .... by me from 1 .... and would have 

been quite desirable to increase my gratitude unto 
the sacred beings for the health and salutation of 
your priestly lordship, though it had been merely to 
write intelligence of your own condition ; for your 
writing of the epistle is not such as that of the dis- 
tant who write in duplicate, but like that of neigh- 
bours who think that everything new should always 
be really mutual information. 3. As to that, too, 
which you ordered to write about omens and such 
occurrences — for which my form of words is not as 
is twice specified within the epistle, and from hence- 
forth one should order to write intelligence more 
clearly — moreover, on account of want of leisure 
on many subjects, my heart is not disengaged even 
for the understanding of omens. 

4. I apprize your priestly lordship that in this 

certain whether a man or a city is alluded to. The text, as it 
stands in the MSS., is as follows : — ' Namako zitand dSn bidana 
Av&ab mun Nivshahpuhar niputanS farmiWo va mado.' This can 
be translated as in our text, if the word va be omitted ; but, if this 
word be retained and mun be changed into min, the translation 
would be as follows : — ' The epistle which some one was ordered by 
you to write in the month Avan from Nivshahpuhar, and which 
came/ Now it is evident from Ep. I that Zarf-s'param must have 
been in Sirkan for some time previous to the date of that epistle, 
15th March 881, and, therefore, probably in the previous Novem- 
ber ; but, at the same time, it must be noticed that there are allu- 
sions in this second epistle (see Chaps. 1, 12, V, 3) to his having 
been formerly at Sarakhs and among the Tughazghuz, that is, in 
the extreme east of Khurasan; it is, therefore, just possible that he 
may have been at Nivshahpuhar, on his way to Sirkan in the south, 
in November. 

1 J and BK attempt to fill up the blank with the words kfishvar 
ar^-, ' the value of the realm;' but the original text probably stood 
thus : — ' and was received by me from so and so,' the names having 
been torn off in some intermediate MS. 
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interval (tahlkfi) 1 a written statement has come unto 
me that the good people of Strkan are, indeed, so 
enveloped by you in distress, despondency, and 
trouble that its counterpart was when there was a 
liberation of our glorified fathers from the state of 
material existence. 5. For such as the insufficiency 
of the whole life of such was then to me, so even is 
the wounding and damage which comes now to my 
understanding and intellect. 6. The whole life of 
such is on the confines of the pure existence, a con- 
test with the complete incorrectness that remains 
contaminating the liturgy by which the greatest 
intelligence of the religion of the Mas*/a-worshippers 
is aided; a little also, finally, of sagacity and observ- 
ance of the apportionment of the more grievous 
impostures and more frightful delusions. 

7. And, first of all, as to when your completely 
vile idea first destroyed your own enlightenment, 
and quite subdued your seconding of me, is inoppor- 
tune (avidana) for me; and that ordinance*, which 
though it be also right, is then even grandeur, be- 
cause it is a law of the realm and an opinion of the 
world. 8. When even in the mansion of various 
thoughts, the residence of the assembly of Pars, and 
many other conventions to deliberate, and the united 
opinions of a thousand priestly men (magavdg) 
of the good religion thereon, it could remain unal- 
tered, then, also, the various good thoughts and 
opposing considerations that, along with me, the 

1 Since he heard from his correspondent The word cannot 
be tfjgako, ' nine days' as that would not tally with the dates of 
Eps. I and III. 

* Referring probably to the Bareshnum ceremony which 2&d- 
sparam wished to dispense with in many cases. 
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minds of other heads of the religion have promoted, 
and shaped or altered decisions thereon, and settled 
and issued orders thereon, could not have seen a 
grievance (se/) therein. 9. And this, too, should be 
observed among your requirements \ that when the 
fattiness 2 of the body is in wrinkles (£ln), so that four 
perfect ones of the period are provided, even then 
the opinion of a high-priest of the religion is greater 
than every opinion, but the law of the realm of 
various kinds 8 is only through the deliberation of 
the same perfect ones; to make him decide then is 
not proper 4 . 

10. And it would be desirable for you to take 
account of that which is said thus : ' Thou shouldst 
not practise that, O Zarattot ! when thou and three 
or four companions, in the village of a thanksgiver 
of the assembly, shall say this : " Such is an evil 
notion.'" 11. These words of his are then not taken 
into account by you ; and it is firmly and with acute 
observation determined by you, and thought preser- 
vative for yourself, that even the sin be not privately 
(andarg) declared by me unto the assembly which 
has deliberated at Shirls 8 . 1 2. You order this, and 

— »^ — ■ ■ -■■ ■ ... 1 1 ... — i^^ — ■■ ■ .1 ... ^ — ^ _ 1 ■ ■ 

1 J omits this phrase. 

* Reading mexakh or miskhd; but it may be masagfh, 
' squeezing.' 

* J has merely the words, ' even then the opinion of the high- 
priest for the realm,' which gives a reverse meaning to the text 

4 It appears from this, that when a supreme high-priest became 
very old, his worldly duties were put in commission, by being 
intrusted to a committee of four of the most learned priests ; but 
the opinion of the superannuated high-priest was still supreme in 
spiritual matters, though not to be trusted in worldly affairs. 

* Whither Mlnfciihar had specially gone to hold this assembly 
before writing Ep. I (see Ep. I, iii, 13). 
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it is known that if it were a statement of yours in 
the assembly of the Tughazghuz \ you would have 
been still less a speaker in private. 

13. I consider that you are as much under-Az«*Z 
(air) about this, as regards yourself, as Zaraturt 2 the 
club-footed (apafrdbd) when he arranged his gar- 
ments (vakhshaklha), and his club-foot is itself 
overspread thereby even to himself, so that he was 
then approved as good 8 by some of those of Kirm&n* 
when they heard of it, and those of Rat 8 (RaslkanS) 
wrote a reply that, if he should be appointed by you 
also at a distance, he would then be approved by 
them likewise as good. 14. This idea of yours is 
more heinous than that act of his, the reply from 
various sides is more mischievous, the disgrace 
among the people is more unslumberable, the load 
upon the soul is more consumingly heavy, and the 

1 The MSS. have Tughzghuz in Plzand. Mas'audt states (a.d. 
943) that the 7aghazghaz were a powerful Turkish tribe who 
dwelt between Khurasan and China, in and around the town of 
KtLrin, and not very far from the supposed sources of the Ganges. 
They had become Manicheans, having been converted from idolatry 
to the heretical form of Maa/a-worship taught by Mazdak (see 
Mas'audl, ed. Barbier de Meynard, voL i, pp. 214, 288, 399, 
quoted at length in a note to Sis. VI, 7). It would seem from the 
allusion in our text that Zarf-sparam had recently been among these 
Zaghazghaz, and might have imbibed some of their heretical 
opinions, so as to lead to this controversy with his brother and the 
orthodox people of Strkan. That he had recently been in the 
extreme north-east of Khurasan is further shown by the allusion to 
Sarakhs in Chap. V, 3. 

1 Evidently some recent pretender to the supreme high-priest- 
hood, who had endeavoured to conceal the deformity that disquali- 
fied him for that office. 

* That is, fit for the dignity he aspired to. 

« Here written Gtrmin (see Dd. XCIV, 13). 

' Near Teheran. 
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severance from, and contest with, Auharmazaf and 
Zaratfot become more incalculably perplexing. 15. 
And this, too, is my summing up (khapir) 1 — when 
your own acquaintance with the religion and salva- 
tion of soul are in such force — by the parable (an- 
guni-altakS) of that physician of the body who, 
when they asked about destroying the toothache, 
thereupon gave his reply thus: 'Dig it out!' and 
they rejoined thus : ' He is always wanted as our 
physician, so that he may cure even a tooth which 
is diseased;' I would extract its teeth 8 more plenti- 
fully and with more suspicion than he. 

16. And if, also, those of the good religion in the 
country of Iran be, therefore, always in want of the 
learning and acquaintance with religion of his priestly 
lordship, so that he disperses the profession and the 
preparation and management of the remedy 8 of many 
diseases, then he throws it away as a profession, and 
there is not much of a necessity for the wisdom and 
learning of his priestly lordship. 1 7. For there are 
some of the present time would never vouchsafe 
approval of a presiding fire 4 , which is in many 
modes an advance of foreign habits ; and of many 
things which are in writing, of a nature easier and 
more comfortable in a worldly sense, they offer and 

1 J converts the phrase into ' very heinous to me,' by reading 
azrfr and adding girSn. 

1 That is, he would drive the morbid ideas from his brother's 
mind. 

' Meaning the practice of the Bareshnum ceremony, for which 
the priests were specially required. 

4 Probably because they saw no necessity for the presence of 
the fire at the sacred ceremonies. He is warning his brother that 
his heretical teachings would soon make the people imagine that 
they could dispense with the priesthood altogether. 
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always give more than he who is a priest ; and, at 
last, no one ever accepts any except him who is 
astute in evil and wicked 1 . 



Chapter II. 

1. I have also examined that writing 2 in detail, 
and it is very unprepared for the remarks of the 
learned and those acquainted with the religion, for 
the sentences concocted have to be divided, and the 
slender demonstration is disconnected (aparvan- 
di*/6); so I consider that it is not sent to be seen, 
as regards which such a course would, indeed, be a 
cause of terror to purifiers. 2. It is so written that, 
while on account of that same terror they are very 
much alarmed, and are thorough in maintaining the 
duty of the continuance of care for water and bull's 
urine 8 , and of the formula of the operation, they 
shall more fully perform it as a duty provided for 
high-priests; even from that I am more fully of 
opinion that your like judgment and own concession 
have produced this explanation. 

3. When I saw in the decree, such as that which 
you have written, that each time one comes unto a 
purifier who washes in such manner as is declared 

1 That is, some priest who teaches such heresies. These terms 
are those applied to the demons themselves in Pahl. Vend. XIX, 
140, 141, 147. 

* The decree of Zarf-sparam, a copy of which had been sent to 
him by the people of SirkSn (see Ep. I, iv, 7). 

' The two liquids used in the purifying ceremony of the Bare- 
shnum (see App. IV). 
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in revelation — which is evident, indeed, from his 
existence when he is a religious purifier, and also 
from your priestly lordship's knowledge of the rite ; 
indeed, there is no use of that same decree unless 
the scripture of revelation, likewise, be so — he is to 
do it with very strict observation, now, since, owing 
to the reception of terror by the purifiers, that pre- 
paration is evidently to produce, as regards their 
own disposition and movements, much harm and ir- 
regularity, and perplexed thoughts among the people, 
the discredit of the decreer is generated therefrom, 
and it would have been more reasonable to consider 
the terror and doubt of the purifiers in another way. 
4. That which is so explained by you as though 
it would remain accomplished and would be in notice 
— and this is written by you like as it were from 
a teaching of some description — is not proper; be- 
cause, thus, every rite in the performance of the 
desired operation, even by one single teaching, is 
suitable, which, like the preparation for the state- 
ments of lying litigants, is very like, but not correct. 
5. For when there are some who have furthered 
MeVyok-mah l better than the teaching of Afarg \ 
it is well when every single rite in the teaching is 
right; and as to his rite it is not very clear that 
deliverance 2 is promoted by maintaining it. 6. Even 
on that occasion when M&fydk-mah has mentioned 
threefold washing, and Afarg once washing 8 , Mtd- 
y6k-mah is the after deponent and Afarg the prior 

1 See Ep. I, v, 1. * From pollution. 

* In Pahl. Vend. IX, 132,7 (see App. IV), where the threefold 
washing is connected with the name of Afarg, and the once washing 
with that of M&fydk-mah ; but Ep. I, vi, 7-9 agrees with the state- 
ment here. 
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deponent 1 ; and, on that account, the statement is to 
be made as long as M&jfydk-mah is preserved, but 
as regards the opinion of the words of Afarg it is 
to be maintained in a state of preservation. 

7. As to that which Afarg has said 2 , that 'two 
purifiers are requisite,' M&afy6k-mah has also said 
that one is plenty; and, since the teaching of Sd- 
shans 8 is similar evidence to his, as to that which is 
said by him, they have thus been more unanimous 
that when there is one it would be proper ; and as 
several high-priests have announced just the same 
evidence, and Afarg himself and other priests have 
been of the same opinion where it is the performance 
of the beginning of the Vlkaya (' exorcism ')*, M6d- 
ydk-mah is preserved. 8. Not on this account, that 
Afarg is more preservative 6 through once washing, 
is the operation to be performed according to the 
teaching of Afarg, but the once washing from Afarg 
who is the prior deponent, and the one purifier from 
M&fydk-mah who is the most corroborated are to be 
accepted and to be conducted. 

9. And even the computers of the stars would 
make the position of the stars which exists when 
that of the sun and moon is from the direction (min 
zlk) of »Satvaharan 6 , that of Saturn from the direc- 



1 The words pasfmal, 'after deponent,' and p£smai, 'prior 
deponent,' are here written alike (see Ep. I, vi, 10, note). 

• In Pahl. Vend. IX, 132,6 (see App. IV and compare Ep. I, 
vi, 1-4). 

• See Ep. I, v, 1. « See Ep. I, vi, 6. 

• From pollution (see § 6). 

• The high-priest of the Parsis in Bombay is of opinion that the 
names of the three ' directions ' mentioned in this section are the 
Pahlavi forms of the names of three of the lunar mansions, whose 
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tion of Avenak, and that of Mars from the direction 
of Padframg6.y, a position which sends much good, 
and is said to be capable of undoubtedly (anarangak) 
bringing on maturity of strength. 10. That this is 
to be seen as an occurrence (g ast6) is a conjunction 
(nazdakd) which is not possible 1 , because, if the 
conjunction of .Satvaharan be exact, yet, since Saturn 
andMars are not at their conjunctions (m in nazdak), 
its effect is not a good configuration (khup tanu); 
if the conjunction of AvGnak be exact, yet, since the 
sun, moon 2 , and Mars are not at their conjunctions, 
its effect is not good ; and if the conjunction of Pa^- 
ramgd* be exact, yet, since the sun, moon, and 
Saturn are not* at their conjunctions, the effect is 

Pazand appellations are given in Bd. II, 3 ; and he identifies £atvS- 
haran with Kahtsar, Avdnak with Avdem, and Pat/ramgox with 
PadSvar. The reading of all these names is, however, very uncer- 
tain. .Satvaharan is written .Sataharan three times out of the five 
occurrences of the name, and the first syllable might easily be 
read Gaht=Kaht, so as to correspond with the Pazand; on the 
other hand, the reading .Sat corresponds with •Sata-bhisha^ or 
■Sata-taraka, the Sanskrit name of the 25th lunar mansion, Kahtsar. 
As Paz. Avdem seems to be merely Pahl. afdum, 'last,' I prefer 
identifying Avenak (which can also be read AveYak) with the ninth 
lunar mansion, Avra (Avrak in Bd. VII, 1, Azrak in Zs. VI, 1), the 
Sans. Arlesha. Paiframgdx is also written Padramgds twice out of 
the three occurrences of the name ; its identification with Pad6var 
makes it the first lunar mansion, the Sans. Arvint. The aspect of 
the heavens, therefore, which is here mentioned as very auspicious, 
has the sun and new moon in the latter part of Aquarius, Saturn in 
the first part of Aries, and Mars in the latter part of Cancer, that is, 
twice as far from Saturn as the latter is from the sun and moon. 

1 That is, it very rarely happens ; as rarely as the exact agree- 
ment of three different commentators, whom these three conjunc- 
tions are intended to represent. 

* Reading mitrd mah, instead of MS</y6k-mah. 

• The MSS. omit la, 'not,' by mistake. 
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not good; on account of 1 which, in any conjunction 
which is not exact, they believe it possible for a 
firm mind also to accomplish this auspicious labour 
(sukh-var.si.rn8), but they say the just and wise 
should make the decision 2 , n. So that this one is 
a very good position, because that which is truly 
issuing (rast-ta/ - ) through the conjunction of .Satva- 
haran is from that mighty .Satvaharan 8 , and that of 
.Satvaharan being better through the conjunction of 
Paaframgfo, that is done*. 

1 2. You should understand that of the same kind 
is the similitude of the three teachings, of which you 
have written, with this similitude which I have por- 
trayed 6 and ordered to form and scheme, so that 
you may look at it more clearly, from a proper 
regard for your own deliverance 6 , for the sharp 

1 Reading ril, as in J, instead of the 1£, 'not,' of K35 and BK. 

1 That is, the circumstances are too unpropitious for any one to 
come to a decision without consulting those -who are better qualified 
to judge, as is also the case when commentators disagree. 

' Reading min zak rabd .SatvSharan, but this is doubtful, 
because K35 has min rab£ Shardn with zak Sat written above 
min rabi; BK has min zak SatS (or di</5) rabi aharSn (or 
khiran), which is merely reading the same characters in a different 
order ; while J omits most of the doubtful phrase, having merely 
min zak-i, which, with the alteration of rast-ta^ into r&sttar, 
changes the meaning into the following : — ' because that which is 
through the conjunction of .Satv&harSn is more correct than that 
of .Satvaharin, and that which is through the conjunction of Parf- 
ramgo;, that is done.' 

• Or ' that remains the effect' 

• Reading rifj&nint<ft>; K35 and BK omit the first letter so 
as to convert the word into dthantni</6, which might mean 
' presented.' 

• From pollution. There is some temptation to use the word 
' salvation ' for bu^ixn, but this would introduce ideas that were, 
no doubt, foreign to the author's mind. 
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intellectuality of the re-explainers of what is not 
well-considered in connection with its purpose (ihan- 
kS), and for the accumulation of opinions that is 
steadfast in the law of the ancients and orders you 
to heed it. 13. For, owing to the miraculousness 
and pre-eminence of that 1 , he who thinks to restore 
the good ideas of the ancients does not himself 
understand the knowledge in that wisdom of the 
ancients, and does not keep his own presumption 
(mlnlh) lowly and teachable; much, too, which is 
through his own learning is declared to be out of 
it (the law), and how he orders us to understand it 
is by his own opinion *. 



Chapter III. 

1. It is disquieting about this, too, which is 
declared in your writing 3 , as regards your vehement 
desire and embarrassment (ruzdlh) for a new law, 
and your wish and longing for the establishment of 
the law of the apostles*; as also that which you 
have done about the gathering of the details of 
statements from the three teachings 8 , and about 

* The ancient law, as contained in the difficult language of the 
Avesta. 

' That is, commentators are apt to attribute to the scriptures 
many opinions which really originate in themselves. 

* The decree mentioned in Chap. II, 1. 

4 That is, the new law which the future apostles, HushSdar, 
Hush€<&r-mah, and Sdshans (see Dd. II, 10) are expected to bring, 
so as to restore the religion in preparation for the resurrection. 

8 Those of M&ry6k-mah, Afarg, and Sdshans (see Ep. I, v, x, 6). 
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causing the rapid bringing of the new law. 2. And 
on account of your embarrassment and -wrong-doing 
(va^ag) they would give up the Frasnate6 ('wash- 
ing upwards 1 ') and Upasnate6 ('washing down- 
wards '), to bring the fifteen times which are without 
ordinance (bara ainako), that are after it 2 , back to 
the fifteen which are a portion of the ordinance 
(atnako vai). 

3. As to the three times, each of which times one 
runs a mile (hasar) even until he obtains a purifier 8 , 
since peradventure thy mile (pa rasa ng), too, might 
become more, all the good work is written purposely 
(a^-karlha) of three miles and more*. 4. And 
that, too, which the high-priests have so appointed, 
when he has striven in that manner for three per- 
sons 8 , -or that sin and retribution of his is appor- 
tioned unto them and brought to the balance 
(san^ag-alniafS), is because that commission and 
retribution of sin might now, peradventure, be 



1 These terms are quoted from Vend. VIII, 276, 279 (see 
App. V), and are thus explained in Pahlavi in Chap. IV, 2. 

* Referring, apparently, to the second mention of the fifteen 
washings, in Pahl. Vend. VIII, 281, which does not occur in the 
Avesta text (' the ordinance '), but refers to its previous occurrence 
in § 279 of the Avesta. But, perhaps, the author means that they 
would confound the final washing appointed in Vend. VIII, 299 
with the preliminary washing appointed in the previous § 279. 

' See Vend. VIII, 280, 287, 291 (compare App. V and Ep. I, 
ii, 6, note). 

4 After the polluted person has thrice run a mile, he is to run 
further (see Vend. VIII, 294) to some inhabited spot ; from which 
directions the author concludes that any excess of distance is 
immaterial. K35 and BK have 'four miles and more,' but this 
seems to be a copyist's blunder. 

• To purify him, and, if they refuse, they each take a share of 
his sin (see Vend. VIII, 280-293). 

[.8] Z 
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allotted unto the priest 1 ; for if he were impure 
(pali$t6) there would be no one whatever who 
would properly perform the purification as it is 
necessary. 

5. Then it has become indispensable for you to 
perform the purification, for that operation — so 
suitable for the discreet where ' he who has been by 
the dead 2 ,' so that he has become polluted, and 
even ' the stars and moon and sun shine upon his 
life discontentedly' — is just as fit for the exalted 
when there is great 'propitiation of fire, water, 
earth, cattle, righteous males, and righteous women' 
thereby. 6. So great is its value that where there 
is no purification of the body it is not possible to 
purify the life and soul ; and when there is a man 
in a realm who is able to perform it, that man is 
not justifiable except when he shall perform it. 

7. Finally, when that pre-eminent operation is 
being accomplished, over which there is in revelation 
and the perfect information due to revelation that 
supreme 3 control which you are so disputing in the 
religion — which even through your trifling (k h ur- 
ate, k 6) in the name of authority is becoming a 
struggle (patkar-yehevun) — then, though it may 
not be possible for you to perform it yourself, it 
should thereupon be the duty of some one of your 
disciples to perform it in your sight, so that you may 
be aware of the rite, even apart from the great 
resources in that most learned (A^tum) acquaintance 



1 Who is to purify him finally with the Bareshnflm ceremony. 
1 Referring to Vend. IX, 1 61-163, quoted at length in Ep. I, iv, 3. 
* Reading mahtstd, but it can also be read Mag«/ayast6, 
' MaWa-worshipping.' 
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with revelation which is associated with you 1 . 

8. Also from that which is repeatedly written by 
you with understanding of the rite, as regards all 
three teachings 2 , it is manifest those rites are 
mentioned even as those which are more maintained, 
and are not those which are unnecessary to perform. 

9. You are a something therein that tends to 
preserve 8 a little ^/"what it is not possible for thee 
to attain fully in any mode ; when thou shalt obtain 
the operations of the voice*, and the water and 
bull's urine, as well as the three men 6 , or thou 
shalt give a man 6 to wash therein, the intellect of 
those controlling is then, indeed, not preservative 
therein. 

10. It is proper also for you to consecrate the 
water and bull's urine by that ritual which is in all 
three teachings, to prepare your own ritualistic 
liquid and other things which are approved among 
you with mutual assistance, and to appoint a purifier 
who has performed fully acceptably and been wanted. 
11. Then, to give out properly to the country that 
the purification is according to my order, I always 



1 That is, even when not performing the ceremony himself, his 
presence would be desirable, for the sake of securing due attention 
to all the details, with which his superior knowledge must make 
him better acquainted than his subordinates. 

* See§i. 

* Reading bukhtanS; the MSS. divide the word, so as to con- 
vert it into bara tanu,'without a body.' The meaning is that by 
his presence he is, at all events, able to secure some efficiency in 
the ceremony, when he is compelled to intrust its performance to 
subordinates who are not fully competent. 

* In the prayers and exorcisms. * See § 4. 

* That is, one thoroughly qualified (the priest mentioned in § 4) 
who requires no special supervision. 

Z 2 
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perform it more acceptably than that of other puri- 
fiers. 12. For the water atid bull's urine are all 
consecrated by me, and the three hundred pebbles 
(sang 1 ) are cast into them (aubax) by me, just as 
it is directed ; the operation is also directed by me 
in the three days 2 when it is performed, and all the 
customary parts are washed three times by me 5 ; 
the ablution seats (makS) are also arranged by me 
anew for every single person, and the use of washed 
seats is not ordered by me therein 4 ; every rite of 
the washing by the purifier is also so performed by 
me as all three teachings have mentioned as per- 
fection. 13. You become the best of the district, 
as regards the minutiae (barikidfoan) of the puri- 
fication that is within your duty, so long as they 
excite the sight 8 , but which are curtailed (kazd) by 
you in the way of washing disclosed to me*, while, 
when it should be performed by you in this manner, 
your performance would be equally constantly ex- 
tolled and your writing praised. 

14. When, then, you write of it that they should 
always perform it just as now, the falsity therein is 



1 See Ep. I, vii, 16. 

1 The 'three washings ' mentioned in PahLVend. IX, 132,0 (see 
App. IV) ; referring probably to those after the third, sixth, and 
ninth nights (see Vend. IX, 136, 140, 144), that is, on the fourth, 
seventh, and tenth days of the Bareshnum ceremony. Most of 
this clause is omitted in J. 

* As said to have been directed by M&fy6k-mah (see Chap. II, 6, 
Ep. I, vi, 7), though the extant Pahlavi Vendidarf (IX, i32,_/) attri- 
butes the order to Afarg. 

* Compare Ep. I, ix, 7, Pahl. Vend. IX, 13a, q, t. 

' J has ' so long as they advance the purification as much as 
possible by a resemblance so approved.' 

* In the heretical decree under consideration. 
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grievous (yagar), and I know none worse; for this 
washing and professional purification which one is 
to keep in operation — as is declared by revelation, 
the teaching of high-priests, and those of the primi- 
tive faith who are esteemable 1 — you withdraw 
(madam dareVQ) from the midst of us. 15. That 
which you understand yourself is that unto Auhar- 
mazd the confederate good creatures are as it were 
defiled, and in the eyes of the good and wise they 
are as it were propitiatory towards the mischievous 
Va£*. 16. And your words about it are just as 
they say concerning a beggar 3 , where a garment 
is given to him, thus : ' Wash the dirt (&lug) on him 
thoroughly clean ;' and that garment they shall take 
is put upon the fire and burnt ; and he spoke thus : 
' My dirt was a comfort.' 



Chapter IV. 

I. It* is both explained again and summarized 
thus: — If the decree be from a law of Zaraturt, is it 
so decreed as he spoke it ? and if they should never 
perform by that, do not bring the Avesta and its 
exposition into the midst of it. 2. For the fifteen 
times of which you have written, if from the reve- 
lation of Zaraturt, are his mode of washing fifteen 
times upwards and fifteen times downwards 6 , a rule 

1 That is, by the Avesta and Zand. 

* Reading anak5 Vie" ; he is the demon that carries off the soul 
(see Dd. XXX, 4). Even the best creatures are imperfect in the 
eyes of Auharmaof and the righteous. 

* Reading niyiskar, instead of the niyisar of the MSS. 

* His own line of argument. * See Chap. Ill, a. 
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which is fulfilled. 3. // is said, if one's defilement be 
owing to depositing any bodily refuse (higar-1), 
then nothing of this is ever necessary for him, for 
one reckoning (mar-1) 1 will smite that which he 
takes hold of with a finger and it is clean, or it will 
smite a golden yellow clean, or whatever 2 it shall 
smite is clean ; but nothing merely clean is purified, 
unless a demon be clean 8 . 

4. And this, too, is very amazing to me, that 
when this is not taken into account by you, that 
when there should be, and one should obtain, no 
purifier 4 it would then be necessary for him to 
operate himself 6 , how then is this knowledge ob- 
tained by you, on which information (agahlh) has 
reached you, that the purifying of all the purifiers 
of the country of Iran is just as they should always 
perform it. 5. When, as I consider, there is then 
no complete acquaintance with the management of 
a house in you, its own master, in what manner 
then is your account of the gossip 6 , and your infor- 
mation, about all the purifiers of the country of Iran 



1 That is, a single washing, which is sufficient for ordinary 
defilements unconnected with the dead. 

9 This is doubtful; the word seems to be £ik£ in Pazand, but, as 
the Av. 1 and u are much alike in Iranian MSS., it may be read 
£uk-6, and the phrase would then be 'or it will smite a penis 
clean.' 

' That is, cleanliness can no more be considered purification 
than a demon, who is supposed to be an embodiment of impurity, 
can be considered clean. 

4 J has ' when there should be no purifier it would be necessary 
to beg the help of a chief of the religion, and when one should not 
obtain that' 

* As directed in Vend. VIII, 399 (see App. V). 

* Reading va£ sakhun, but this is uncertain. 
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obtained ? 6, If your people should abandon that 
which is most indispensable, and your account of 
the gossip, as regards that which the whole realm 
has done, be not according to the commands of reli- 
gion and to sound wisdom ; and if it has not come 
completely to your knowledge as the washing of the 
purifiers of the country of Iran — because, when you 
do not fix the number even of their footsteps 1 , it is 
certain that your understanding of their disposition 
and virtuous practice is even less — then it was 
necessary for you to determine the reason that all 
the purifiers in the country of Iran always wash that 
way that is declared as improper, with whatever 
certainty it be uttered or written. 



Chapter V. 

i. If this which is said by you be a knowledge 
that is replete (a»kar) with advantage, why was it 
then necessary for you to keep it as it were con- 
cealed 2 from me, when I thus consider that, if a 
knowledge should be rightly obtained by you, it 
should then have been needful for you to report 
unto me on the first rumour 8 from every one who 
is well-enlightened (hu-b&m)? 2. If this decree 

1 Referring probably either to the distance of the Bareshnum 
place from pure objects, or to the distances between the holes or 
ablution seats, and from them to the furrows, mentioned in Vend. 
IX, 12, 14, 18, 22 (see App. IV). 

1 Reading nthan5, as in J, but K35 and BK omit the first 
letter. 

* Assuming that mayig is a pseudo-Huzv&ru equivalent of 
&v&g (Pers. &v&); may a being the true Huzvarur of tv, 'water.' 
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seemed so to you before, between when you have 
been in Pars and this time when in Slrkan, it was 
not well considered with those acquainted with the 
religion, the wise and the high-priests, and not even 
reported. 3. If not conceived by you before, then 
what learned acquaintance with the religion was 
acquired by you in Sarakhs 1 and Shiraz, about 
which you are enlightened ? 4. And before it was 
to be well considered amid observation and medita- 
tion 2 what high-priest was obtained by you in Shirks, 
who, when it was well considered with him, in com- 
pletely securing himself, kept you away from deli- 
beration to be decided with me and other priestly 
men and high-priests ? 

5. If not decided by you in Pars on account of 
breaking away from me, that is as though you your- 
self understand that I am to keep, in my own person, 
not even in the rank of discipleship unto you, but 
in that which is like servitude ; and my coming 8 , 
which is on your account, is even an accumulation 
of harm and distrust (tars) which you have amassed 
for yourself by having written and acted, and has 
made me suffer sorrow (vi^var!n!^6) in my own 
person. 6. If it had been shown to me by you that 
it would be the preservation of the religion, it would 
then have incited me to accept it steadfastly. 7. If, 

1 A town in the extreme north-east of Khurasan, between Nishah- 
puhar and Marv, but nearer the latter city. When in this town 
Za^-sparam probably came in contact with the Tughazghuz men- 
tioned in Chap. 1, 12. 

* J inserts the words 'by you, and through your good considera- 
tion it was more properly undeceiving, if done, then.' 

8 Referring to his intended visit to Sirkan, mentioned in Chaps. 
VI, 4, 6, VII, 3,Ep.I,xi, 4 . 
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for the sake of co-operation with me, a lawful decree 
had been even more privately propagated by you, 
and if the religious demonstration about it were con- 
servative and correct, it would then have been less 
vexatious for you to explain it to me than to others 
who have less acquaintance with the decrees and 
declaration of revelation ; and if a difference had 
arisen thereon, a correct reply would then have 
come to you more fully from me. 8. And if you 
conceive that it is not necessary to demonstrate it to 
me through the declaration in revelation, that deli- 
verance which it is not necessary to announce is not 
to be so decreed, even in another place. 9. And, 
just as even in Pars, if it were not decreed by you 
in Slrkan on that account, when your conception 
was that they would not accept it from you, it 
was necessary for you to know that, because it was 
not possible for you to provide much interval for 
demonstration. 

10. If its purport be now considered by you, when 
you are moving as to the writing from Shirlz 1 — 
which writes fully of your acquirement and interpre- 
tation of it, and of a mutilated deliverance 2 — the 
arrangements for iniquity on this subject are many. 
1 1. And one of them is the erroneous writing 8 which 
is with me, for you conceive that they would accept 
from me your mew, as it were swearing (s 6 kandlko) 
that it does not go to the filth accumulated for* 

1 Referring probably to Ep. I, which appears to have been 
written from Shiras after holding a general assembly (see Chap. I, 
11, Ep. I, iii, 13) ; but this epistle, judging from the remark in the 
text, was probably written after Man&r/tihar had left Shiras, as was 
also Ep. Ill (see Chap. VIII, 1). 

* From pollution. ' See Chap. II, 1. 

* Assuming that the Paz. p^sihu stands for pas s&kh-l; but, 
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Zaratust, and does not contend with him ; and that 
the opposition (hamemalih) does not strive for a 
new law, and does not increase the evil of the spirit 
and the world, since it labours for the hoard of 
the soul. 

1 2. And, persistently concealed, that was done by 
thee, owing to which is the anguish of my life ; for 
it is annoying when a wound of the soul is not actu- 
ally realised by means of the decree ; but if, too, 
it should be really avoidable, it is then even said 
that ignorance itself would be regenerative (navazft- 
</ariha), since it is not dubious to me, unless a 
matured knowledge of creation and some of that 
even of the angels should be in sight 1 . 13. Also 
through their much talking, which is like Vlsaru 1 , 
and much affliction, which is like the eradication 
of life, there is a perpetual demonstration then in 
every place of the country of Iran, where this infor- 
mation about its religion shall arrive, that they then 
consider thee as an apostate and an enemy of the 
religion. 

14. And through this eager procedure of yours 
many troops in the provinces, who have to horse 
(asplnldfanS) themselves, have joined Atflr5-pa^ 3 ; 

as Av. g and d are much alike, it may be prfsahu, which, when 
written in Pahlavi letters, can also be read pa</ gShin, 'protector 
of the world;' or p</sahu may be merely a corruption of pa</- 
shdh=pa</akhshah, ' sovereign.' 

1 Meaning that he should have preferred being ignorant of such 
a decree, unless it exhibited far more knowledge of the truth than 
it actually did. 

1 So written here in Pazand; but, no doubt, the demon Vtzaresha 
(the Vlzarash of Dd. XXXII, 4, XXXVII, 44), who carries off the 
souls of the wicked, is meant. 

' The name, apparently, of some rival of his in authority, who 
is also mentioned in Chap. IX, 11. 
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for, inasmuch as those most mounted on horses 1 are 
the washers 2 of Slrkan, who would have always 
thought about their abundance which is due to the 
archangels, they have spoken with opponents about 
this interpretation of the section of scripture (yifaV)*, 
and so become similarly testifying 4 , thus: 'We do 
not conceive it is necessary to demand thy reason for 
this most grievous disaster 6 , a thing which is more 
complete through your elucidation of doubt and the 
power of the enemy, owing to this way which is 
appointed by thee.' 15. And on that account, too, 
it is more disquieting unto me, when I am aware 
both of the origin of this perplexity and the sur- 
passing contamination which is possible to arise 
from it. 

16. And you always so observe as not to leap 
(14 atyyukhtanS) without looking before ; but tem- 
porary observation is nothing really of that which, 
by a well-stinging similitude, is what one observes, 
with the eyesight looking well forward, when dust of 
many kinds is domesticated with the sight of the 



1 Reading asp-virak£ntum, and this meaning tallies well with 
the previous mention of troops horsing themselves ; but J, by pre- 
fixing a stroke, changes the word into vispdharak&ntum, ' those 
most renowned among the spheres.' 

* The ceremonial washers or priests. 

* The term vtdak is applied to sections or chapters of the 
Avesta in Dd. XLVII, 1, 5, 6, LXVI, 4 ; and here it must be 
applied to the Avesta of Vend. VIII or IX, to which the misinter- 
pretations of Zirf-sparam specially referred. 

* J has 'and so given similar testimony, which is written by them 
of a priest of your fame, and written by them to me.' 

* The diminution of their means of livelihood by the decrease of 
ceremonial washing, more than their apprehension of the sinfulness 
of such decrease. 
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eye ; and if his intellect be not judicious he is won- 
derfully deceived by it ; and should it be even when 
he mentions the existence of two moons, has it 
become more proved thereby ? 17. //wa custom 
of the most provoking in itself, and presented dis- 
quietingly when I, who believe with a fervent mind, 
would have delivered the life even of my body over 
to the perplexing bridge 1 for your happiness and 
enjoyment. 18. Also, on account of my want of 
leisure, even the information which is presented, 
asking peace, is information I believe with a gene- 
rous mind ; and being aware regarding my want of 
leisure is both an advantage and harmful, and the 
heart to write of them 2 is, therefore, miraculous. 
19. Then it is always necessary for me, who am in 
want of leisure, to write unto you so much writing 
of the harassing of annoyers and against disputes, of 
whose end there is no conception in my heart. 



Chapter VI. 

1. When at any time I write more pleasantly, this 
directs you to understand that still with the stead- 
fast are my affection and natural lowly-mindedness ; 
afterwards, too, that which happens when you have 
kept me wide away from the way of brotherhood, 
and higher even than a father, master, leader, ruler, 
or high-priest, is due to the fame and happiness of 

1 The K'mvzd bridge, or passage to heaven (see Dd. XX, 3); 
meaning that he would have been ready to lose his life for the sake 
of his brother. 

* The heart to write of the 'happiness and enjoyment' of § 17. 
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my body and life, not to affection of character, but 
the position of religion and the command of the 
sacred beings. 2. On that account, when you have 
seen the pure religiousness, the learned knowledge, 
and the repose-promoting truth of the invisible 
(avdnaplh) of which my 1 heart is leaping with evi- 
dence, so that you are steadfast even unto the nbid 
asta-ia ('not though the body') of which Zaraturt 
the Spltaman spoke 2 — and, because, turned by me 
to the religion which is thy passport (parvanakS) 
to the best existence, you have understood that it is 
the organizer of the greatest protection, even that 
is supposed by me — I undergo all the terror of the 
•■period in hope of the supreme recompense. 

3. And the position that that religion has given, 
which on that account is mine, you have that way 
considered as supremacy s ; and if, sent from you or 
another person, the opposition of one of the same 
religion is seen to be the dispersion and disruption 
of the appointed profession, I act against the con- 
tinuance of the opposition, and as steadfastly as the 
series (zarah) of submissiveness and gratification of 
your priestly lordship has done to me. 4. And this 
will be undoubtedly realised by you, that if you do 
not turn away from this decree which is not pre- 
servative, but, being appointed, I reach out from 



1 The MS. J ends at this point, but the continuation of the text, 
as far as the word ' important ' in Chap. IX, 7, is interpolated in 
Dd. XXXVII, 33 in the same MS. 

* In Vend. XIX, 26, ' not though the body, not though the life, 
not though the consciousness should part asunder,' would he curse 
the good, Mazrfa-worshipping religion. 

' He now proceeds from persuasion to an assertion of his 
authority, accompanied by threats. 
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the country of I rein 1 , then I shall become its great- 
est attacker of you. 5. And so I consider that 
from my opposition it is possible for more harm to 
happen unto you than from many accusers who are 
like the leader of those of the good religion, the 
many who are as it were of like fame with me. 

6. And also from my departure, and the non- 
existence of one that is a friend of yours, who, like 
me, is less able to be for your harm than he who is 
one of the many accusers of whom it is I who am 
the restrainer, you know this, that my coming is on 
account of the affection of some and the reverence 
of others. 7. From the exercise of religion I do 
not at all fall away, and for the sake of the position 
of the religion I am maintaining opposition a to any 
one ; even when he is a friend who is loved by me, 
I am then his antagonist. 8. Fate (zlk5) 3 is the 
great truth of the vacant, the form (an dim) 4 which 
has procured the light of life. 



Chapter VII. 

1. A well-reflecting person, moreover, is able to 
understand that which is written by me, in private, 
in writing unto the good people of Sirkan, as perhaps 
a legitimate copy* of a writing of that kind from 

1 Referring to bis intended visit to Strk&n (see Chaps. V, 5, VII, 3, 
Ep. I, xi, 4). 
1 J has ' I am an opposition.' 

* Or ' living.' « Or ' the time (hangSm).' 

• The MSS. have ptn6, instead of pa/iinS. This copy of Ep. I 
is mentioned in Ep. I, xi, 10. 
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me may be near you ; and it was like the production 
of some one for the tearing and rending of his own 
limbs, and for the purpose of bringing on that 
remedy — the burning, torturing medicine that is 
religious 1 — whose purpose is to remain away from 
the steadfast while abiding by the commands of 
religion. 2. This same epistle 2 , which was one of 
very great incompleteness, and one as it were 
thinking very severely, was similar to the decision 
(azad 8 ) to which I have come on the same subject, 
which is written of below and again ; and accom- 
panying this epistle was a man of my own with 
a further epistle 4 . 3. I am discharging (vi^arako) 
my own duty as regards it 6 , where I so arrange 
affairs of every kind which it is possible for me to 
complete for a period of three months ', and come 
myself to where you are, and that mastery (£lrth) 
which is prepared is again arranged when it is 
wanted by them 7 . 

4. You have already become a reserver (khamo- 
.sl^ar) and rapid preparer of the adaptation of words 
in which cogency exists, and have clearly explained 



1 Probably meaning ' remorse.' * Ep. I. 

' Chald. "U*j, referring to his general mandate (Ep. Ill) men- 
tioned again in Chap. VIII, 1. 

* The temporary epistle to Zarf-sparam (mentioned in Ep. I, xi, 
1, 5), of which no copy has been preserved. 

1 J begins as follows: — 'And I will come later on and more 
combatively, when it is requisite for the sacred beings (or for 
them) ; I am also myself in possession of an opportunity as re- 
gards it' 

* This period for his visit to Sirkin is also mentioned in 
Ep. I, xi, 4. 

7 Or 'by the sacred beings;' the words yazrffin and sin being 
written alike. 
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as much as is in sight about the reason of altering 
that decree, concerning which your opinion is written 
with great judiciousness. 5. But as to the under- 
standing which prompted you to write properly, and 
not to alter the rites and purifications of the Avesta, 
and about the duty of purifying the purifiers 1 , such 
as has entered into the practice of the good, the 
propriety is declared in the teaching of the high- 
priests ; and to do it better, so far as is possible, is 
to strive forwards in goodness. 

6. Also, as regards changing the law of the 
fifteen times washing 1 , just as it is for Iran in which 
purifiers are to be found, it is ordered for places to 
be found without purifiers ; and it is in the countries 
of Iran that the order is given regarding purifiers 
not thus appointed for the work. 



Chapter VIII. 

1. To arrange again for approval the other 
matters, of which a portion is written about by you, 
an epistle s is again prepared in advance for Slrk&n, 
Shiran, and other places, so as thus to make your 
decree a writing of bygone offence. 2. Because, 
if your despatch (fir 1st) prepared this new pro- 
ceeding, and you do not turn away/raw it, and do 
not recede through opposition and accumulation 
of vexation, and these others, too, like thee, shall 

1 J has 'and not to alter the purification in the rites of the 
Avesta.' 

1 See Chaps. Ill, 2, IX, 2, Ep. I, ii, 6, note. 

* Ep. Ill, also mentioned as a ' decision ' in Chap. VII, 2. 
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not now abandon routine of that kind, then your 
children, your own precious ones who are beloved — 
of whom I know that you make them love you, 
and do not, moreover, diminish in your protection 
of them — shall be your accusers; and they shall 
abandon confidence in me as refuge and guardian, 
and in the sacred beings, through want of advice 
and want of guardianship. 3. The fires of the 
sacred fires whose manager is a guard and pro- 
tection such as I, lest they should not obtain such 
an officiating priest (zdtS), will have in defence and 
guardianship of themselves to make back to their 
Shiran abode. 4. And / myself shall have to retire 
(agvirazldfono) from the countries of Iran, and to 
wander forth to far distant realms where I shall not 
hear a rumour about your evil deeds. 5. In my 
occupation, moreover, my fortune (yukun) may be 
to wander forth by water even to China, or by land 
even to Arum 1 ; but to be carried off by Vie 2 , that 
uplifter, is much more my desire than when I am 
there where, owing to you, I hear that, as regards 
the glorifying of the sacred beings, which, because 
of my reply obtained above, would then be as much 
as death to me ; it would also be the ending of that 
internal strife, so distasteful (aparvarakS) to me, 
which is like his who has to struggle with his own 
life. 



1 The eastern empire of the Romans, that is, Asia Minor and 
the neighbouring regions. 
* The bad V&6, who carries off the soul (see Dd. XXX, 4). 



[18] A a 
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Chapter IX. 

i. This, too, this aged one (auzvarafo ') orders, 
that, as to the polluted of the countries of Iran, 
when they do not obtain another washer, their way 
is then through thoroughly washing themselves*. 
2. For you who are understanding the rite and 
capable of washing, and are the most forward and 
intelligent of the religious, so long as your previous 
washing is a way of no assistance, there is this 
tediously-worded epistle ; moreover, all their sin you 
assign for your own affliction 3 , whose after-course 
is thus for their Pa»£adasa (' fifteen/*?/*/') washing 4 , 
at the time they shall • abandon, as distasteful, that 
sin which is a new development by way of Upas- 
natee' ('washing downwards')*; and the sinfulness 
is his who established that law for them. 

3. And yours are truly creatures of a fetid pool 
(gand-az/8), who, as regards my motive, always 
speak about it just as they spoke thus to a priest*: 
'Why has the savoury meat-offering not become 
forgotten by thee, while the firewood and incense, 
because it is not possible to eat them up, are quite 

1 From this it appears clearly that Manfatfhar was an aged 
man when these epistles were written, though not too old to travel. 
The previous allusion to old age, however, in Chap. I, 9, may not 
have referred to himself. 

* As provided in Vend. VIII, 299 (see App. V). 

* J omits alag, 'affliction;' and in K35 it is doubtful whether it 
be struck out, or not 

* See Chap. Ill, 2 for both these terms. 

8 Implying that the laity were inclined to attribute his own strict 
enforcement of ceremonies, requiring the employment of the priest- 
hood, to interested motives. 
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forgotten ?' 4. Also, as a similitude of your affairs, 
they are saying that it is as though the stipend of 
guardianship were always to be demanded just in 
accordance with omissions of duty (a#ag mant- 
dVnky. 5. So that even while the trifle of trifles 
which exists as an interval from the title of leader- 
ship unto that of high-priestship— in which, except 
a title that is no joy of the strictly religious, there 
is nothing whatever — is, that way, to prepare a 
source of dispute as to the work which you do 
for the guardianship, it should, therefore, be a 
sufficiency (khvar-bar), where your own supreme 
work is purification itself; and to do either what is 
taught, or is advantageous, would be withdrawing 
from the country a demand which has caused disturb- 
ance (balubaklnldfS); to subdue it thou shouldst 
always so decide the daily allowances 2 . 

6. And, to-day, I have, on that account, written 
everything sternly, because that which another per- 
son arranges and speaks so opposed to me in evil 
appearance — which is little fit to be prepared — when 
I write seasonably, and with friendly and brotherly 
exaltation, you direct and persevere more expressly 
in preparing, so that portion upon portion is thus 
brought forth. 7. In good old age 8 the great law 
of after-restoration is a harsh remedy, and, on that 

1 That is, the laity attributed his brother's laxity, on the other 
hand, to sheer neglect of duty, and had, therefore, begun to consider 
his supervision hardly worth paying for. 

* Meaning that by adherence to long-established custom, as 
regards both priestly work and priestly allowances, the laity would 
be better satisfied and more easily managed. 

• Reading hu-kahdbanih; J has merely kahdbanth/old age, 
antiquity.' He appears to be referring rather to the antiquity of the 
Avesta law, than to his own old age. 

Aa2 
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supposition, where a rule is shown to descend from 
their three teachings 1 , and is itself regarded as true, 
and the wisdom of the period as impotent (an6z6- 
harlkS), you yourself fully imagine (hu-min£d?6)* 
that further restoration is not an important 8 and 
foremost thing. 8. Those of different faiths of 
various kinds have many usages and perplexing 
kinds of doubt, even about the accomplishment and 
explanation of the statements of the high-priests 4 , 
for on this subject, about old age (gunanlh), and 
even about sprinkling and about yourself accom- 
plishing the religious rites, you are wisely for a 
preservation of the equally wise experience of the 
profession; and as to the heterodox, that writing 
which realised that even now memory is opposing 
you is itself evil-wishing 6 , and you know it is your 
own arrangement. 

9. This, too, they 6 say that, if it be on that account 
that the purifiers shall not always so perform the 
purification by all three teachings, or every rite 
which is proper according to one teaching, it will be 
necessary that the purifiers shall abandon purifica- 
tion. 10. Then about old age, the performance of 
the ceremonial 7 , and the many times of this which 

1 See Chap. Ill, 1, Ep. I, v, i, 6. 

* J has khavftun€</, 'you know.' He deprecates all further 
investigation into the meaning of the scriptures, which had already 
been explained by three old commentators, as he doubted the 
religious wisdom of the age in which he lived. 

' The continuation of the text in J ends at this point. 

4 The commentators. 

5 That is, the decree of Z&f-sparam, though itself objectionable, 
was opposed to the heterodox who wished for further innovations. 

• The heterodox. 

7 Referring perhaps to the performance of the Vendid&f service 
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are mentioned as though this were proper, it is stated 
as regards how it is proper that, when on account of 
those of the good religion they always proceed just 
as is mentioned in the Zand teaching of the Avesta 1 , 
it will then be necessary that they shall abandon the 
religion. 1 1. And many other sayings of things like 
unto these are scattered about (zerkhunl-alt6), and 
are named near Atdr6-ptd 2 as hints from you; for 
this reason they are reckoned (khaprag-att5) in 
the thoughts of men. 

12. And this much is written by me in distressing 
haste; I consider it complete, and may peace and 
every happiness perpetually become hospitably at- 
tainable and accomplishable for you thereby, through 
the severe anguish and discomfort, and the eternal 
distress and despondency of the healer of affliction, 
Manu^ilhar, son of Yudan-Yim, director of the pro- 
fession of priests of Pars and Kirman 8 . 

13. Written in propitiation, praise, and benedic- 
tion of the creator Auharmas*/ and the archangels, 
all the angels of the spiritual and the angels of the 
worldly existences, and every guardian spirit of the 
righteous. 14. Homage to the exalted pontiff (rarfS) 
sent from the creator Adharmazd, the most heavenly 
of the heavenly, Zaratu.rt the Spitaman. 15. The 



(which includes the Yasna ceremonial) as directed in Fahl. Vend. 
IX, 132, b, (see App. IV). 

1 It is possible also to read ' in the teaching of the Avesta and 
Zand;' but this would ignore the fact that the 'teaching' is the 
Zand itself. 

8 The same rival as is mentioned in Chap. V, 14. 

* According to Dd. XLV, 5 the farm&</&r or 'director' of the 
profession of priests of PSrs was the pSjupS.1 or 'leader' of the 
religion. 
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most prayerful and gainful of things is righteous- 
ness ; great and good and perfect is Zaratu-rt ; and 
one only is the way of righteousness, all the others 
are no ways 1 . 



1 Compare Dd. XCIV, 14, Ep. Ill, 23. 
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TO ALL OF THE GOOD RELIGION IN IRAN. 



In the name of the sacred beings. 

A copy of the notification (vishadfekS) of his 
priestly lordship Mantoiihar, son of Yudan-Yim, 
regarding the grievous sinfulness of assuming the 
propriety of washing for fifteen times. 



In the name of the sacred beings, 
i. It has come unto the ears (va$ammuni.yn5) 
of me, Manu&£ihar, son of Yudan-Yim, pontiff (rarf) 
of Pars and Kirman \ that, in some quarters of the 
country of Iran, they whose chance happens to be so 
much 2 pollution, such as is decreed unto so much 
washing of the customary parts (pljak5), always 
wash themselves fifteen times with bull's urine and 
once with water, consider themselves as clean 8 , and 
go to water, fire; and ceremonial ablution, the ablution 

1 See Dd. XCIV, 13. 

1 Reading havan ; but it may be ' pollution of the spiritual life 
(ahvd),' though this is hardly possible in the next phrase, where 
the same word occurs. 

* By confounding the preliminary washing appointed in Vend. 
VIII, 279 with the final washing appointed in Vend. VIII, 299 (see 
App. V, and compare Ep. II, iii, 2, ix, 2). 
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of the sacred twigs. 2. Such — although 1 they say 
that Za</-sparam 2 , son of Yudan-Yim, has ordered, 
and the high-priests have appointed, washing of this 
kind — has appeared to my well-reflecting (hu-min) 
opinion, apprehension, and appreciation very mar- 
vellous and grave, and merely a rumour. 3. And it 
is needful for me to keep those of the good religion 
in all quarters of the country of Iran informed con- 
cerning the placing reliance upon their washing with 
the Bareshnum ceremony % , and to make my own 
opinion clear also as regards the writings collected. 

4. And, first of all, about the indispensability of 
the Bareshnum ceremony I write several such copies 
of a well-matured writing of mine 4 as may even be 
new light to the intelligent. 5. That my opinion 
of the information provided by revelation, the deci- 
sions of high-priests, and the teachings of those of 
the primitive faith is thus, that washing by the pol- 
luted with water is pollution for the life and spiritual 
life (ahvd) 6 ; they render the material body clean 
thereby, but that which is known as the handiwork • 
of the immortals, and is also professionally called the 
Bareshnum, when there is the protection of a ritual 
of various kinds, shall make the body clean from 
endless worldly attacks. 

6. It is in the nine ablution seats (magakS) 7 and 
the furrow 8 , even with prayer, bull's urine, water, 

1 Reading amat, instead of the very similar word hamSt, ' ever.' 

* See the headings to Eps. I, II. * See App. IV. 

* Meaning this epistle. 

B Because it pollutes pure water, which is considered a sin. 

* Reading yadman; but it may be gadman, 'glory,' which is 
written in precisely the same manner. 

7 See Ep. I, ix, 7. 

J See Vend. IX, 21-28 (App. IV) 
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and other appliances, and the ritual which is such as 
is declared in the teaching of revelation ; and even 
now the purifiers, who are just as written about be- 
low, keep it in use. 7. When there is a washing 
they wash just as in the well-teaching statements 
which are known as those of MeWydk-mah, of Afarg, 
and of Sdshins 1 , or in the statement of one of those 
three teachings, or in the statement of one of the 
high-priests by whom those three teachings are de- 
clared as propriety, or has come unto me as the 
practice of those same three teachings by those of 
the primitive faith. 

8. I deem this deliverance 2 one wholly approv- 
able, and the washer in a washing of that kind, with 
the Bareshnum ceremony — which is lawfully of that 
description — I consider as a purifier who is approv- 
able. 9. And the polluted of every description, as 
above written, who have obtained, for any indispens- 
able reason whatever, a purifier, as above written, 
whom even now various districts and various places 
have appointed and approved, are able to wash with 
the Bareshnum ceremony as above written. 10. Then 
their washing fifteen times is no deliverance in any 
way, and to wash them quickly with the Bareshnum 
ceremony as above written is indispensable. 

1 1. Owing to a washing of the same kind through 
the Bareshnum ceremony, as is intended, water, fire, 
and other things, not to provide care for which is 
un 3 authorisedly is grievously sinful. 



1 See Ep. I, v, 1. * From pollution. 

' At this point there is a blank page in K35, and also in the 
MS. belonging to Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji, which is supposed to 
be older; and one line is left blank in BK. It is not, however, 
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1 2. When, on account of a cleansing through another 
washing, distinct from the Bareshnum ceremony, 



quite certain that any text is really missing, as this section can be 
read continuously and translated as follows, without much diffi- 
culty: — 'Apart from a washing of the same kind through the 
Bareshnum ceremony, as is intended, there would be a grievous sin 
against water, fire, and other things, not to provide care for which 
would be unauthorised.' 

If some folios of text are missing, as seems quite possible from 
the terms applied to this epistle in § 4, the question arises whether a 
portion of the missing text may be contained in the following frag- 
ment on the subject of the Bareshnum, which is appended to the 
passage (Ep. II, vi, 2-ix, 7) interpolated in Dd. XXXVII, 33 in 
the MS. J :— 

' As it is declared in revelation that, if a man who has chanted 
comes upon a corpse, whether a dog, or a fox, or a wolf, or a male, 
or a female, or any creature on whose corpse it is possible thai he 
may come, that good man becomes so that a man may become 
defiled by him, and it is necessary to wash the polluted one, so that 
it may not make him a sinner. In order that they may act so to the 
polluted one it is necessary to wash him, it is necessary to perform 
that Bareshnum ceremony of the nine nights. If the man that is 
spoken of has worked about carrying the dead and contact with 
dead matter (nosa ha ma lib), so that they know about his defile- 
ment to whom he comes, then he who has done this work in 
contact with dead matter becomes afterwards disabled for that 
worship of the sacred beings which they perform. So, also, some 
one says (compare Vend. VIII, 271-299), where in a wilderness 
(vy&van) are several priests (asruvd) and a. man lies on the road, 
there he who carries the dead body of the man who passes away — 
as those others remain and stand away helpless, without offerings 
of inward prayer (va^S vakhtagan) over that person (kerpd) 
according to the religious way — having washed his body, comes 
into the town and performs the nine nights' Bareshnum ceremony 
twice ; afterwards, his GSt6-khari</ ceremonies (see Dd. LXXIX, 4) 
are performed, and he has acted well according to the religious 
way; then he comes into the ceremonial of the sacred beings. 
" How are those men purified, O righteous one I who shall stand up 
by a corpse which is very dry and dead a year ?" (See Pahl. Vend. 
VIII, 107, 108.) The reply is this, that " those men are purified ; 
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they consider themselves as clean it is more griev- 
ously sinful ; just as when they do not wash with 
the Bareshnum, as above written, but consider them- 
selves as clean through washing fifteen times, as 
above written, or on account of any washing what- 
ever distinct from the Bareshnum, it is more griev- 
ously sinful ; because, when they do not wash with a 
Bareshnum, as above written, but wash for fifteen 
times, as above written, or any washing whatever 
distinct from the Bareshnum, as above written, they 
do not become clean, through the professional wash- 
ing which is decreed, from that pollution which 
remains K 

13. When without similar trouble and great judi- 
ciousness they go unto water and fire, the sin is 
grievous; and when they go to the bowl (padfrnand) 
for ablution of the sacred twigs 2 it is non-ablution 
advisedly, and to perform the ceremonial therewith 
would not be authorised. 14. And, in like manner, 
the washing of polluted H6m twigs*, for any indis- 
pensable purpose, with the Bareshnum ceremony, as 
above written, is not possible. 

15. Therefore, so that we may obtain as it were a 
remedy for it, I wash with the Bareshnum ceremony, 
as above written ; to keep the mind steadfast and to 
attain to a remedy I wash with the Bareshnum, as 
above written; and to bestow the indispensable, com- 
prehensive Bareshnum, as above written, is indeed a 
good work suitable for the discreet and liberated 

for it is not to the dry from that dryness — that is, it would not act 
from this polluted thing — that the existence of dry diffusion has 
arisen.'" 

1 Even after the best ordinary washing. 

8 See Dd. XLIII, 5. » See Dd. XLVUI, 16. 
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from bonds, and the purification of body and soul is 
connected with it. 

16. These things those of the primitive faith, who 
provided for the moderns, have communicated, whose 
position was above us moderns who are now the law 
(gun) of others, and are teachers and rulers ; our 
station as regards them is the position (gasih) of 
disciples to spiritual masters, that of listeners and 
servitors to form and hold the opinion, about the 
same and other things, which those of the primi- 
tive faith formed; and the teaching of even one of 
those high-priests is greater and higher than our 
sayings and decisions. 

1 7. And as to every custom there may be in the 
country of Iran, about casting away the Bareshnum 
ceremony, as written by me, and about all the pol- 
luted, as above written — whom it is possible to wash, 
for any indispensable reason whatever, with the 
Bareshnum as written by me, and one does not 
wash with the Bareshnum as written by me, but is 
ordered to wash for fifteen times, as written by me, 
and to pronounce as clean — and which is established 
as a rule one is urged to practise, if Za^-sparam or 
any one else has ordered, said, or decided in the 
name of authority that one is to do so, or has estab- 
lished it as a rule,, or set it going, this is to give 
authoritatively my opinion, decision, and enactment 
upon it likewise. 18. That those same sayings are 
short-sighted (a£-v£nak6), that same order is un- 
lawfully given, that same decision is false teaching, 
that same rule is vicious, that same setting going is 
grievously sinful, and that same authority is not to 
be accepted ; it is a practice, therefore, not to be 
performed, and whoever has performed it, is to 
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engage quickly in renunciation of it. 19. And he 
who has decreed in the country of Iran, in the name 
of authority, washing of other kinds as all-remedial 
for the polluted, as above written, and has established 
a rule of that description is to be considered as a 
heretic (aharm6k6) deserving death. 

20. So, when through his wilfulness that kind of 
injury without enlightenment (bam) is decreed, and 
a rule of that description is established, as above 
written, and one rendered polluted is washed fif- 
teen times with bull's urine and once with water, or 
in whatever other mode that is distinct from the 
Bareshnum ceremony as written by me, though it is 
possible to wash him, for any indispensable reason 
whatever, with the Bareshnum as above written, then, 
his renunciation of sin being accomplished, he is to 
be washed again at the nine ablution seats (magh) 1 
with the Bareshnum as written by me ; and until 
washed again, as written by me, he is not to go to 
water and fire and the bowl for ablution. 

21. And this epistle is written by me, in my own 
hand-writing, for the sake of all members whatever 
of the good religion of the country of Iran becoming 
aware of the opinion, apprehension, and apprecia- 
tion of the commands of religion entertained by me, 
Mantoiihar, son of Yudan-Yim ; and several copies 
are finished in the month of the triumphant Hor- 
vadaa? of the year 250 of Yazdakar*/ 2 . 

22. In trustfulness and gratitude to the sacred 
beings, and homage to the exalted pontiff sent from 8 

1 See § 6. 

* The third month of the Parsi year 250, which corresponded to 
the interval between the 14th June and 13th July, 881. 

* Reading min, as in Ep. II, iz, 14, instead of mun, ' who.' 
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the creator Atiharmazd, the heavenly, most right- 
eous, and glorified Zarattot the Spitaman. 23. For 
the sake of obtainments of prayers the one thing is 
the righteousness of the Spitaman; great, good, and 
perfect is Zaratuyt; one only is the way of perfect 
righteousness, which is the way of those of the 
primitive faith ; all the others, appointed afresh, are 
no ways 1 . 



1 Compare Dd. XCIV, 14, Ep. II, ix, 15. This epistle is followed, 
in K35, by the Selections of Za<f-sparam, of which the first portion 
is translated in the fifth volume of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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I. LEGENDS RELATING TO KERESASP. 

II. THE NlRANG-I KUSTL 

III. THE MEANING OF KHVETtTK-DAS. 

IV. THE BARESHNtTM CEREMONY. 

V. FINDING A CORPSE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



i. For all divisions of the translations into sentences or sections 
the translator is responsible, as such divisions are rarely made in 
the manuscripts. 

2-6. (The same as on page 2.) 

7. The manuscripts mentioned are : — 

B29 (written a. d. 1679), a Persian Rivdyat, No. 29 in the 
University Library at Bombay. 

BK, J, K35, Mio (as described on page 278). 

L4 (written about a. d. 1324), a Vendidarf with Pahlavi, in the 
India Office Library in London. 

M7 (written a. d. 1809), miscellaneous Parsi-Persian writings, 
No. 7 of the Haug Collection in the State Library at Munich. 
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I. Legends relating to Keresasf. 

The Avesta informs us that Keresaspa was a son 
of Thrita the Saman, and the brother of Urvakh- 
shaya 1 . From the name of his father's family he is 
sometimes called Sama Keresaspa 2 , but his more 
usual title is Naremanau or Nairimanau, ' the manly- 
minded 3 .' He is described as ' a youthful hero, wear- 
ing side-locks and carrying a club 4 ,' to whom the 
witch Knathaiti 6 attached herself; she whom Zara- 
turt promised to destroy by means of the aposde 
Saoshyas, who is to be born hereafter 4 . And his 
body is watched over by 99,999 guardian spirits 7 . 

1 SeeYas. IX, 30, 31. 

* See Fravarrfin Yt. 61, 136. Hence he is often called Sim in 
Pahlavi works (see Bd. XXIX, 7, 9, Byt. Ill, 60, 61); and, in a 
passage interpolated in some manuscripts of the Shahnamah, we 
are informed that GarrSsp was son of Atrat, son of 5am, which is 
evidently a reminiscence of Keresisp being a son of Thrita the 
Saman (see also Bd. XXXI, 26, 27). 

* See Aban Yt. 37, Rim Yt. 27, Zamyirf Yt. 38, 40, 44. Hence 
we have Sam, son of Nariman, as the grandfather of Rustam in the 
Shahnamah. 

4 See Yas. IX, 33. M. de Harlez converts the side-locks into 
some weapon called ga6suj, but this word still survives in Pers. 
g£s or gfesu, ' ringlet, side-lock.' 

5 See Vend. I, 36. Or it may be * the witch whom one destroys, 
or to whom one prays,' if we translate the name. 

« See Vend XIX, 18. 

7 See FravaroTin Yt. 61. For the reason of this watchfulness, see 
Dd.XVII, 6n. 

[.8] B b 
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Of his exploits we are told that he ' slew the ser- 
pent Srvara, which devoured horses and men, which 
was poisonous and yellow, over which yellow poison 
flowed a hand's-breadth high. On which Keresaspa 
cooked a beverage in a caldron at the midday hour, 
and the serpent being scorched, hissed, sprang forth, 
away from the caldron, and upset the boiling water ; 
Keresisp, the manly-minded, fled aside frightened 1 .' 
We are further told that he slew the golden-heeled 
Gawdarewa 2 ; that he smote Hitaspa in revenge for 
the murder of his brother, Urvakhshaya 8 ; that he 
smote the Hunus who are the nine highwaymen, and 
those descended from Nivika and DeLrtayani 4 ; also 
Vareshava the Danayan, Pitaona with the many 
witches, Arez6-shamana, and Snavidhaka 5 ; and that 
he withstood many smiters or murderers'. 

The details of these exploits, still extant in the 
Avesta, are very scanty ; but some of them appear 
to have been more fully described in a legend about 
the soul of Keresaspa which formerly constituted 
the fourteenth fargantf of the Sftdflcar Nask, the 
contents of which are thus summarized in the ninth 
book of the Dinkardf : — 

' The fourteenth fargan/, Aaf-fravakhshl 7 , is about 

1 See Yas. IX, 34-39, Zamyirf Yt. 40 (translated in Hang's 
Essays, pp. 178, 179). 

' See Aban Yt. 38, Zamy&d Yt. 41. A monster in the wide- 
shored ocean, who is also mentioned in Ram Yt. 28. 

» See Ram Yt. 28, Zamj&d Yt 41. 

4 See Zamy&f Yt 41. For ' Hunus ' some read ' sons.' 

6 See Zamy&d Yt 41-44. ' See Fravanffn Yt 136. 

7 The name of Yas. XLIV, being the first two words, ai 
fravakhshya, of that chapter of the Gathas. In the detailed 
account of the contents of each farganf of the first three Nasks, 
given in the ninth book of the Dtnkarrf, each fargan/is distinguished 
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AuharmasaTs showing the terrible state of the soul 
of Keresasp 1 to Zaratu-rt; the dismay of Zaraturt 
owing to that terrible state ; the sorrowful speaking, 
of Keresasp as regards the slaying of multitudes, for 
which mankind extol him, whereby abstentions from 
sin occurred ; and the recognition of him by the 
creator, Auharma&Z, as extinguishing his fire. The 
supplication of Keresasp for the best existence from 
Auharmasra? for those exploits when the serpent 
(gaz) Srdbar 2 was slain by him, and the violence 
of that adversary; when Gandarep 3 with the golden 
heels was smitten by him, and the marvellousness 
of that fiend ; when the Hunus of VerkS 4 , who are 

by the name of some section of the Githas. The names thus em- 
ployed are composed of the first one, two, or three words of the 
YathS-ahu-vairy6, the Ashem-vohu, the YSNh6-hdtim,Yas. XXVIII- 
XXXIV, the Yasna haptanghaiti, Yas. XLII-L, LII, LIII, which 
supply the twenty-two names required. When the Nask contains 
twenty-three farganft, as in the case of the Varrtm&nsar, the first 
farganf remains unnamed. Whether these words were used merely 
as names, or whether their insertion implies that the fargan/s of 
these Nasks used to be recited (somewhat like those of the Vcn- 
didaVf) alternately with the sections of the Gathas, can hardly be 
determined from our present information. It may be noted that 
the three Nasks (SiWkar, Varrtm&nsar, and Bak6), whose contents 
are thus detailed in the Dfnkarrf, all belong to the so-called gdsinik 
or Gatha class of Nasks ; but whether that term implies that they 
were metrical, or merely that they were connected in some way with 
the Gathas, is also uncertain. 

1 Written Kere\rSsp6, or Gere\r£spd, throughout the Pahlavi text 
of this paragraph. 

* The Srvara of Yas. IX, 34, ZamySrf Yt. 40. 

8 The Gawdarewa of AbSn Yt. 38, Rim Yt. 28, Zamyirf Yt. 41. 

* Reading Hunu Vexko, but it is also possible to read khunS- 
dako, ' blood-producing,' which is fully applicable to these highway- 
robbers. The 'Hunus in Vafiska' are mentioned in AbSn Yt. 54, 
57 as opponents of the warrior Tusa, but the Hunus in ZamyaV Yt. 
41 have no country assigned to them. 

B b 2 
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descendants of Nlvlk and D&rtanik 1 , were slain by 
him, and the grievous harm and disaster owing to 
•them ; and when the mighty wind 2 was appeased by 
him, and brought back from damaging the world to 
benefiting the creatures ; and for that which happens 
when, owing to confinement 3 , Dahak becomes eager, 
rushes on for the destruction of the world, and 
attempts the annihilation of the creatures ; and his 
being roused to smite him and to tame that powerful 
fiend for the creatures of the world. The opposition 
of fire to Keresisp, through his causing distress to it 
and keeping away /rom it, which were owing to his 
seeking hell ; the supplication of ZaratCtyt: to the fire 
to have compassion upon him, which was owing to 
his sin ; the compliance of the fire with that request ; 
and the departure of the soul of Keresasp to the 
ever-stationary existence 4 . Perfect is the excellence 
of righteousness 8 .' 

Although the SiWkar Nask has long been lost, 
the legend contained in this fourteenth fargaraf still 
survives in its Pahlavi form, though probably some- 
what abridged, and a Persian paraphrase of this 
Pahlavi version is also to be found in the Persian 

1 The Nivika and D&rtayani of Zamya</ Yt. 41. 

9 The wind (va</6), though an angel when moderate and useful, 
is supposed to become a demon in a gale or hurricane ; and is men- 
tioned as such in Vend. X, 24. 

3 In the volcano, Mount Dimavand (see Bd. XII, 31, XXIX, 9, 
Byt. Ill, 55-6 r). This exploit is expected to be performed hereafter. 

4 The hamtsttkS ahvan6, intermediate between heaven and 
hell (see Dd. XX, 3). 

5 The Pahlavi equivalent of the Av. ashe m vohu, here translated, 
follows each summary of the contents of a fargan/ or Nask in the 
Dinkan/, in the same way asashcmvohu follows each farganf of 
the Vendidarf and each section of the Galhas in the Vendida</ sadah 
or liturgy. 
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Rivayats 1 . The Pahlavi legend is included among 
a series of quotations, regarding the importance of 
fire, contained in a Pahlavi Rivayat preceding the 
Da^istan-1 Dlnlk in some manuscripts 2 ; and its 
close correspondence with the above summary of 
the fourteenth fargan/ of the StWkar Nask will be 
seen from the following translation of it : — 

. . . . ' And it is declared that fire is so precious 
that Auhannasrf spoke unto Zaratfot thus : " Of 
whose soul is it that the actions 8 , position, con- 
sciousness, and guardian spirit seem best when thou 
shalt behold it?" 

'And Zaratfot spoke thus: "Of him who is 
Keresasp." 

'Auharmas*/ summoned the soul of Keres&sp, 
and the soul of Keresasp saw 4 Zaraturt and, on 
account of the misery which it had seen in hell, it 
spoke unto him thus : " I have been a priest of 
Kapul 6 , which should be a power in support of me ; 
and for the sake of begging life I have ever travelled 
through the world, and the world would have become 
hideous in my eyes, the world which should have 
feared my splendour 6 ." 

1 In B29, fols. 167-169, where it is quoted from a work called 
the Sad-darband-i Hush. 

* In BK and J ; but in K35 this portion of the RivSyat has been 
lost, with the first 7 1 folios of that MS. ; it also appears to have 
been similarly lost from the older MS. belonging to Mr. Tehmuras 
Dinshawji Anklesaria. 

* J omits this word. * J omits the seeing. 

8 Kabul. One of the three most sacred fires, the Frdbak fire, is said 
to have been removed by Virtasp from Khv&riaem to Kavulistan (see 
Bd. XVII, 6). The Persian version has 'would to God (kSAS) I 
were a priest !' and alters the rest of the sentence to correspond. 

* Reading rd-i li; J has 100 v a r, ' a hundred lakes (or ordeals 
or results).' 
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' And Ahharmazd spoke thus : " Stand off, thou 
soul of Keresisp! for thou shouldst be hideous in 
my eyes, because the fire, which is my son 1 , was 
extinguished by thee, and no care of it was pro- 
vided by thee." 

' And the soul of Keresisp spoke thus : " Forgive 
me, O Auharmasaf! and grant me the best exist- 
ence ! grant me the supreme heaven ! The serpent 
(a.zo) Sr6vbar 2 is slain outright, which was swallow- 
ing horses and swallowing men, and its teeth were 
as long as my arm, its ear was as large as fourteen 
blankets (namaafo), its eye was as large as a wheel, 
and its horn was as much as Dahak 8 in height And 
I was running as much as half a day on its back, till 
its head was smitten by me at the neck with a club 
made for my hand, and it was slain outright by me*. 
And if that serpent had not been slain by me, all thy 
creatures would have been completely annihilated by 
it, and thou wouldst never have known a remedy for 
Aharman." 

' Auharmas^ spoke thus : " Stand off! for the fire, 
which is my son, was extinguished by thee." 

' Keresisp spoke thus : "Grant me, O Auharmaa/! 
that best existence, the supreme heaven! for by 
me Gandarep 6 was slain outright, by whom twelve 

1 Fire is often called ' the son of Ahura-mazda ' in the A vesta, as 
in Yas. II, 18, Vend. V, 9, &c. 

* The Srvara of Yas. IX, 34, Zxmy&d Yt 40. The Persian 
version has merely a z da ha, ' a dragon.' 

3 Or it may be shdk, ' a bough.' The Persian version has • eighty 
cubits.' 

* The Persian version adds ' and as I looked into its mouth, men 
were still hanging about its teeth;' which was evidently suggested 
by what is stated in the account of the next exploit. 

5 See p. 371, note 3. 
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districts were devoured at once. When I looked 
among the teeth of Gandarep, dead men 1 were 
sticking among his teeth ; and my beard was seized 
by him, and I dragged him out of the sea 2 ; nine 
days and nights the conflict was maintained by us 
in the sea, and then I became more powerful than 
Gandarep. The sole of Gandarep's foot was also 
seized by me, and the skin was flayed off up to his 
head, and with it the hands and feet of Gandarep 
were bound ; he was also dragged by me out to the 
shore of the sea, and was delivered by me over to 
Akhrurag 8 ; and he slaughtered and ate my fifteen 
horses. I also fell down in a dense thicket (a! .yak 6), 
and Gandarep carried off my friend Akhrurag, and 
she who was my wife was carried off by him*, and 
my father and nurse (dayakS) were carried off by 
him. And I took under my protection (dinharl- 
gln!d?6) and raised all the people of our pleasant 
place, and every single step I sprang forward a 
thousand steps, and fire fell into everything which 
was struck by my foqt as it sprang forward* ; I went 
out to the sea, and they were brought back by me, 



1 The Persian version says ' horses and asses.' 

8 For this clause the Persian version substitutes ' the sea was up 
to his knee, and his head up to the sun.' 

* This is merely a guess. The word can also be read kharvarag, 
' thorny, or a thorny brake ;' but it seems to be the name of some 
person, being followed by the word ddst6, ' friend,' in the next sen- 
tence. Akhrura, son of Haosravangh, is mentioned in Fravarrffn 
Yt. 137, next after Siraa Keresaspa, as ' withstanding Hashi-dava 
(or daSva), the wicked and covetous one destroying the world.' 
The Persian version omits from the dragging out of the sea in 
this sentence to the slaying in the next (p. 376, line 1). 

4 BK has ' by me,' which must be a blunder. 

1 J omits these last seven words. 
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and Gandarep was taken and slain by me 1 . And if 
he had not been slain by me, Aharman would have 
become predominant over thy creatures." 

' Auharma^ spoke thus : " Stand off! for thou art 
hideous in my eyes, because the fire, which is my 
son, was extinguished by thee." 

' Keresasp spoke thus : " Grant me, O Auhannasaf! 
heaven or the supreme heaven ! for I have slain the 
highwaymen 2 who were so big in body that, when 
they were walking, people considered in this way, 
that ' below them are the stars and moon, and below 
them moves the sun at dawn, and the water of the 
sea reaches up to their knees.' And I reached up 
to their legs, and they were smitten on the legs by 
me ; they fell, and the hills on the earth were shat- 
tered by them 3 . And if those fallen 4 highwaymen 
had not been slain by me, Aharman would have 
become predominant over thy creatures." 

'Auharmas^ spoke thus: "Stand off! for thou 
shouldst be hideous in my eyes, because the fire, 
which is my son, was extinguished by thee." 

' Keresasp spoke thus : "Grant me, O Auharmaa*/ ! 
heaven or the supreme heaven! When the wind 
was weakened (rakhto) and paralysed by me, the 

1 The Persian version says, 'I slew him, and as he fell down many 
villages and places became desolate.' 

* The 'nine highwaymen ' of Zamyii Yt. 41. The Persian 
version says ' seven.' BK has ' walked,' instead of ' slain.' 

' Instead of this sentence the Persian version has ' through fear 
of them people could not go on any journey, and every one whom 
they might see, on the road that he went, they would instantly eat 
up ; and in three years they reckoned three hundred thousand men 
they had slain and destroyed. And I fought with them and slew all 
the seven.' 

4 J omits the word 'fallen.' 
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demons deceived the wind, and they spoke unto 
the wind thus : ' He is more resisting thee than all 
the creatures and creation, and thou shouldst think 
of him thus, that " there is no one walks upon this 
earth more resistant of me than Keresasp;" he 
despises demons and men, and thee, too, who 
shouldst be the wind, even thee he despises.' And 
the wind, when those words were heard by it, came 
on so strongly that every tree and shrub which was 
in its path was uprooted, and the whole earth which 
was in its path was reduced to powder (payan^anoi- 
aitd kard&), and darkness arose. And when it 
came to me, who am Keresasp, it was not possible 
for it to lift my foot from the ground ; and I arose 
and sallied forth (bara yehabunaf) upon the earth, 
and I stood upon it, with both feet on an equality 
(mirlh), until a rampart (pund) of it was com- 
pleted, so that I might go again below the earth ; 
that which Auharmas^ ordered thus : ' Should I 
appoint a keeper of the earth and sky, they would 
not forsake me 1 .' And if that thing had not been 
done by me, Aharman would have become predomi- 
nant over thy creatures." 

' Auharmazd? spoke thus : " Stand off! for thou 
shouldst be hideous in my eyes, because the fire, 
which is my son, was smitten by thee." 

' Keresasp spoke thus : " Grant me, O Auhar- 
mazdl heaven or the supreme heaven! for it is thus 

1 The Persian version has ' and as it arrived near me, it was not 
able to bear my foot from the spot ; and I seized the spirit of the 
wind, and overthrew him with my own strength, until he made a 
promise thus : " I will go again below the earth." And I did not 
keep back my hand/row that work less than Auharmasrf and the 
archangels ordered me.' 
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declared by revelation, that, when Dahak has escaped 
from confinement 1 , no one is able to seek any other 
remedy against him but me ; on that account grant 
me heaven or the supreme heaven ! And if it be 
not possible to grant me heaven or the supreme 
heaven, give me again the strength and success 
which were mine during life ! for when thou shalt 
give me again so much strength and success as were 
mine when I was produced alive, I will slay Ahar- 
man with the demons, I will eradicate darkness 
from hell, I will complete the beautiful light, and 
within its sole existence (tanu-ae) 2 you shall sit 
and move 3 ." 

' Auharmas^ spoke thus : " This I will not give 
thee, thou soul of Keresasp! because men shall 
commit sin ; and until men commit no more sin, it 
is not possible to make thee alive again, and thou 
wouldst also not be able to make other men alive 
again, for they produce the resurrection thus, when 
all men become quite innocent When men shall 
die, and their souls are wicked, all comfort shall 
forsake them, and all the misery and discomfort 
occasioned by them shall remain." 

' When Keresasp and his exploits were spoken of 
in this manner, the angels of the spiritual and the 
angels of the worldly existences wept aloud, and 

1 See Byt. Ill, 55-61. The Persian version substitutes a legend 
about the gigantic bird Kamak (also mentioned in Mkh. XXVII, 
50) which overshadowed the earth, and kept off the rain till the 
rivers dried up ; it also ate up men and animals as if they were 
grains of corn, until Keresasp killed it by shooting it with arrows 
continuously for seven days and nights. 

2 That is, when there is only light, and no darkness. 

* J has 1 1 will sit and move alone within it;' and the Persian 
version has ' I will sit alone in that place.' 
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Zaratfot the Spitaman wept aloud 1 and spoke thus : 
" Though there should be no deceiver, I would be 
the deceiver in thy eyes 2 , O Auharmas^! as regards 
the soul of Keresasp ; for when Keresasp should not 
have existed as a bodily and living existence, there 
would have been no remnant of anything whatever, 
or of creature of thine, in the world 3 ." 

' When Zaraturt had become silent therewith, the 
angel of fire 4 stood upon his feet*, and the sinfulness 
of Keresasp unto himself was fully mentioned by 
him, and he spoke thus : " I shall not let him into 
heaven." 

' And the angel of fire, having spoken thus many 

1 The Persian version does not mention the angels and the 
weeping. 

1 This can also be translated thus : ' Though thou shouldst be 
no deceiver, thou wouldst be a deceiver in my eyes ;' the words 
hdmaniyS, 'would be,' and hdmane^, ' thou wouldst be,' being 
written alike. 

* The Persian version of this speech is, ' O good creator I I know 
that hatred and anger are not in thy path, and when any one 
indulges in hatred of another, there is no acquiescence of thine 
therein, yet now I see this matter as though some one maintained 
hatred against another.' 

* The Persian version says ' the archangel Ardibahut,' who is the 
protector of fire (see Sis. XV, 5, 12, 13). 

* The Persian version proceeds, and concludes the sentence, as 
follows : ' and Keresisp groaned unto Zaratdrt the Spitaman, and 
Ardibahijt, the archangel, said : " O Zaratuxt I thou dost not know 
what Keresasp has done unto me ; that in the world, formerly, my 
custom and habit would have been so, that, as they would place 
firewood under a caldron, I would send the fire, until that caldron 
should be boiled, and their work should be completed, and then it 
would have come back to its own place. As that serpent that he 
speaks of was slain he became hungry, and because the fire fell one 
moment later upon the firewood which he had placed below the 
caldron, he smote the fire with a club and scattered the fire, and 
now I will not pass the soul of Keresasp to heaven." ' 
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words, desisted; and the angel Gd^-aurvan 1 stood 
upon her feet, and spoke thus : " I shall not let him 
into hell, for the benefit produced by him for me 
was manifold." 

' Gos-aurvan, having spoken thus many words, 
desisted 2 ; and Zaraturt stood upon his feet, and 
homage was offered by him unto the fire, and he 
spoke thus : " I shall provide care for thee, and shall 
speak of thy exploits in the world, and I shall speak 
to VLrtisp 3 and Gamasp 4 thus : ' Observe fully that 
a place is made /or the fire as it were at once !' when 
Keresasp has engaged in renunciation of sin, and 
you shall forgive him 6 ."' 

The Pahlavi legend breaks off at this point, leaving 

1 Av. geus urva, 'the soul of the ox,' that is, of the primeval 
ox, from which all the lower animals are supposed to have been 
developed. This angel, who is usually called G6s, is said to be a 
female, and is the protectress of cattle (see Bd. IV, 2-5) ; in this 
capacity she is supposed to be friendly to Keresasp, whose exploits 
had chiefly consisted in slaying the destroyers of animal life. 

s The Persian version omits these words, and the preceding para- 
graph, proceeding in continuation of note 5, p. 379, as follows : 'And 
as Ardibahift, the archangel, spoke these words, the soul of KeresSsp 
wept and said: " Ardtbahirt, the archangel, speaks truly; I com- 
mitted sin and I repent." And he touched the skirt of Zarat&rt with 
his hand, and said : " Of mankind no one has obtained the eminence, 
rank, and dignity that thou obtainedst ; now, through this grandeur 
and glory which is thine, do thou entreat and make intercession of 
Ardibahirt, the archangel, for me I so that it may be that I obtain 
liberation from this distress and torment." ' 

» See Dd. XXXVII, 36. * See Dd. XLIV, 16. 

6 The Persian version continues as follows : ' And as Zaratftft the 
Spitaman made intercession, Ardibahirt, the archangel, said : " Thy 
reputation is immense, and thy will is great." And after that he 
made no opposition to the soul of Keresasp, but pardoned if for 
Zaratfirt the Spttaman ; and the soul of Keresasp obtained liberation 
from that discomfort.' This version then concludes with an admo- 
nition as to the necessity of treating fire with proper respect. 
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the reader to infer that Zaratti-rt's request was granted. 
It is succeeded, however, by the following further 
remarks about Keresasp, which are evidently con- 
nected with the same legend : — 

' Zaratilrt enquired of A&harmazd thus : " Whose 
is the first dead body thou shalt unite (varaz&s) ?" 

'And Auharma^ spoke thus 1 : "His who is 
Keresasp 2 ." 

' And it seemed grievous to Zaraturt, and he 
spoke unto Auharmasa? thus : " When the business 
of Keresasp was the slaughter of men, why is his 
the first dead body thou wilt prepare ?" 

' Atiharmazd spoke thus : " Let it not seem 
grievous to thee, O ZaratCLrt! for if Keresasp had 
not existed, and thus much work had not been 
done by him, which has been stated, there would 
have been no remains of thee, nor of any creature 
of mine." ' 

Besides the Persian paraphrase of this legend, in 
prose, the Persian Rivayats contain another version 
in metre, which consists of 173 couplets 8 . The 
exploits of Keresasp are also mentioned in the 
Mainy6-i Khar^ (XXVII, 49-53) as follows : — 

' And from Sam the advantage was this, that by 
him the serpent Sruvar, the wolf Kzp&d which they 
also call P<?han 4 , the water-demon Ga«darfi, the bird 
Kamak 6 , and the bewildering 8 demon were slain. 

1 J omits the following words as far as the next ' thus/ 

* Referring to the revival of Keresasp from his trance, in order 
to destroy Dah&k, which is expected to take place before the general 
resurrection (see Bd. XXIX, 8, Byt. Ill, 59-61). 

* In B29, fols. 169-171, it is quoted from ' the book of Bahiram 
Ftruz.' 

* Written P6hin8, or Pann8, in the Pahlavi text. 

* See p. 378, note 1. * Or ' seducing,' or * desolating.* 
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And also many other great actions, that were more 
valuable, he performed ; and he kept back much 
disturbance from the world, of which, if one of those 
special disturbances had remained behind, it would 
not have been possible to effect the resurrection and 
the future existence.' 
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II.. The NiRANG-i Kusil 

The Nlrang-i Kusti, or girdle formula, is a religious 
rite which a Parsi man or woman ought to perform 
every time the hands have been washed, whether for 
the sake of cleanliness, or in preparation for prayer ; 
but it is not always strictly performed in all its 
details. 

■ The Kusti, or sacred thread-girdle, is a string 
about the size of a stay-lace, and long enough to pass 
three times very loosely round the waist, to be tied 
twice in a double knot, and to leave the short ends 
hanging behind. It is composed of seventy-two 
very fine, white, woollen threads, as described in 
Dd XXXIX, 1, note, and is tied in the manner 
there mentioned, but with the actions and ritual 
detailed below 1 . 

The ceremonial ablution having been performed, 
and the Kusti taken off, the person stands facing the 
sun by day, or a lamp or the moon at night ; when 
there is no light he should face the south, as he 
should also at midday, even when the sun is 
northerly 8 . The Kusti is then doubled, and the loop 
thus formed is held in the right hand, with the thumb 
in the loop ; while the left hand holds the two parts 
of the string together, some twenty inches hori- 
zontally from the other hand; and the ends hang 
loosely from the left hand. 

1 For most of the details which follow I am indebted to Dastur 
Jamaspji Minochiharji Jamasp-Asa-na. 

a As it is, in Bombay, for about two months in the summer. 
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Holding the Kustf in this fashion, the person 
recites the following prayer in Pazand, bowing and 
raising to his forehead the horizontal portion of the 
string at the name of Auhannas*/, dashing the string 
loosely and sharply downwards towards the left when 
mentioning Aharman, and repeating this downward 
jerk to the left, less violently, as each of the other 
evil beings is named : — ' May Atiharmazd be lord ! 
and Aharman unprevailing, keeping far away, smitten, 
and defeated ! May Aharman, the demons, the fiends, 
the wizards, the wicked, the Klks, the Karaps 1 , the 
tyrants, the sinners, the apostates, the impious, the 
enemies, and the witches be smitten and defeated ! 
May evil sovereigns be unprevailing ! May the 
enemies be confounded 1 May the enemies be 
unprevailing ! ' 

Bending forwards and holding the doubled Kustt 
up, horizontally, as before, he continues: 'Auhar- 
mazd is the lord ; of all sin I am in renunciation and 
penitent, of all kinds of evil thoughts, evil words, 
and evil deeds, whatever was thought by me, and 
spoken by me, and done by me, and happened 
through me, and has originated through me in the 
world.' 

Then, holding the KustI single with both hands 
near the middle of the string, .but as far apart as 
before, while the loose ends of the string are short- 

1 These two Pahlavi names are merely transliterations of the Av. 
Kavi and Karapan, the names of certain classes of evil-doers, 
traceable back to the earliest times, and, probably, to theVedic 
kavi and kalpa, which would naturally be used in a bad sense in 
the Avesta (see Haug's Essays, p. 289). The Pahlavi translators of 
the Yasna explain these names by the words kur, ' blind,' and kar, 
' deaf,' which are merely guesses. 
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ened (to prevent their touching the ground) by being 
partially gathered up in a large loop hanging under 
each hand, like a pair of spectacles, he proceeds : 
' For those sins of thought, word, and deed, of body 
and soul, worldly and spiritual, do thou pardon this 
one 1 ! I am penitent and in renunciation through the 
three words V 

He then continues to recite the following A vesta 
phrases : ' Satisfaction for Ahura-mazda !' bowing 
and raising the Kusti to the forehead; 'scorn for 
Angra-mainyu!' jerking the Kustl to the left, with- 
out altering the mode of holding it ; ' which is the 
most forward of actual exertions through the will. 
Righteousness is the best good, a blessing it is ; a 
blessing be to that which is righteousness to perfect 
rectitude 8 .' Applying the middle of the Kust! to 
the front of the waist at the first word, ' righteous- 
ness,' of the last sentence, it is passed twice round 
the waist during the remainder of the sentence, by 
the hands meeting behind, exchanging ends, and 
bringing them round again to the front. 

The following Avesta formula is then recited : 
' As a patron spirit is to be chosen, so is an earthly 
master, for the sake of righteousness, to be a giver of 
good thought of the actions of life towards Mazda ; 
and the dominion is for the lord whom he has given 

1 The Pizand word is ukhe' or aokh§, which the Gu^arati 
Khurdah Avesta translates by khudataeld, 'most high God;' but 
it seems more probably a misreading of PahL hana-i, 'this one.' 
These phrases are a portion of the Patit or renunciation of sin. 

* That is, in thought, word, and deed. So far the phrases are 
recited in Pazand, but the following recitations are in the Avesta 
language. 

3 This last sentence is the Ashem-vohfl formula (see Bd. XX, 2). 
[18] c c 
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as a protector for the poor '.' At the first word the 
long ends of the Kustl, hanging in front, are loosely 
twisted round each other at the waist, with a right- 
handed turn (that is, with the sun), and the reciter, 
holding his hands together, should think that Auhar- 
mi&d is the sole creator of the good creation, until he 
comes to the word ' actions,' after which the twist is 
drawn closer to the waist during the remainder of 
the recitation. 

The same Avesta formula is then repeated. At 
the first word the second half of the knot is formed, 
by twisting the long ends of the Kustl loosely round 
each other with a left-handed turn (that is, against 
the sun), so as to complete a loose reef-knot, and the 
reciter, holding his hands together, should think that 
Mazda-worship is the true faith, until he comes to 
the word ' actions,' after which the complete double 
knot is drawn close during the remainder of the 
recitation. 

Then, passing the long ends of the Kustl round 
the waist for the third time, from front to back, the 
previous Avesta formula, ' Righteousness is the best 
good,' &c, is recited. At the first word the ends 
of the Kustl are loosely twisted round each other 
behind the waist, with a right-handed turn as before, 
and the reciter should think that Zaraturt was the 
true apostle, until he comes to the first occurrence of 
the word ' blessing,' when the twist is drawn close. 
During the remainder of the formula the second half 
of the knot is formed, with a left-handed twist as 
before, while the reciter thinks that he must practise 



1 This is the Ahunavar, or Yatha-ahu-vairy6 formula (see Bd. 
I, 21, Zs. 1, 12-19). 
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good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, and 
avoid all evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds ; 
the double knot being completed behind as the last 
word of the formula is uttered. 

Afterwards, bending forward and holding the 
front knot of the Kustl with both hands, the person 
recites the following Avesta formula : ' Come for my 
protection, O Mazda 1 ! A Mazda-worshipper am I, 
a Zarathurtrian Mazda-Worshipper will I profess my- 
self, both praising and preferring it. I praise a well- 
considered thought, I praise a well-spoken word, I 
praise a well-performed deed. I praise the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, expelling controversy 2 and 
putting down attack, and the righteous union of 
kinsfolk 8 , which is the greatest and best and most 
excellent of things that exist and will exist, which is 
Ahurian and Zarathu-rtrian. I ascribe all good to 
Ahura-mazda. Let this be the eulogy of the Mazda- 
worshipping religion.' And the reciter then repeats 
the formula, ' Righteousness is the best good,' &c, 
as before, bowing reverently, which completes the 
rite. 



1 What follows is from Yas. XIII, 25-29, and is the conclusion 
of the Mazda-worshipper's creed. 

2 The meaning of the original term fraspayaokhedhram is 
rather uncertain, and the Pahlavi version is not easy to understand 
clearly; it translates this sentence, as far as the next epithet, as 
follows : ' I praise the good religion of the Masda -worshippers, from 
which the disunion cast forth and the assault put down are manifest 
(this is manifest from it, that it is not desirable to go to others without 
controversy, and with that which arises without controversy it is 
quite requisite to occasion controversy).' 

* This is one of the earliest references to Ava6tvadatha,or 
marriage among next-of-kin ; the passage being written in the later 
Gatha dialect. 

C C 2 
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During the rite the person performing it must 
remain standing on the same spot, without stepping 
either backwards or forwards, and must speak to no 
one. Should anything compel him to speak, he must 
re-commence the rite after the interruption. 
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III. The Meaning of KhvetOk-das or KhvetOdad. 

That the term Khv&uk-das is applied to mar- 
riages between kinsfolk is admitted by the Parsis, 
but they consider that such marriages were never 
contracted by their ancestors within the first degree 
of relationship, because they are not so permitted 
among themselves at the present day. Any state- 
ments of Greek, or other foreign, writers, regarding 
the marriage of Persians with their mothers, sisters, 
or daughters, they believe to be simply calumnies due 
to ignorance, which it-is discreditable to Europeans to 
quote" x . Such statements, they consider, may have 
referred to the practices of certain heretical sects, 
but never to those of the orthodox faith. 

The Parsis are, no doubt, fully justified in 
receiving the statements of foreign writers, re- 
garding the customs of their ancestors, with proper 
caution ; a caution which is quite as necessary when 
the statements are agreeable as when they are 
disagreeable to present notions. The Greeks, 
especially, had such a thorough contempt for all 
foreign customs that differed from their own, that 
they must have found it quite as di/ficult to obtain 
correct information, or to form an impartial opinion, 
about oriental habits as the average European finds 
it at the present time. On the other hand, the 
Parsis have to consider that the ancient Greek 
writers, whose statements they repudiate, were neither 
priests nor zealots, whose accounts of religious cus- 

1 See Dastur Peshotanji's translation of the Dinkan/, p. 96, note. 
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toms might be distorted by religious prejudices, but 
historians accustomed to describe facts as impartially 
as their information and nationality would permit 
It is quite possible that these writers may have 
assumed that such marriages were common among 
the Persians, merely because they had sometimes 
occurred among the Persian rulers ; but such an 
assumption would be as erroneous as supposing that 
the marriage practices of the Israelites were similar 
to those of their most famous kings, David and 
Solomon, forgetting that an oriental sovereign is 
usually considered to be above the law and not 
subject to it. 

Rejecting all statements of foreigners, as liable to 
suspicion, unless confirmed by better evidence, it 
seems desirable to ascertain what information can 
be obtained, on this subject, from the religious books 
of the Parsis themselves. This matter has hitherto 
been too much neglected by those best acquainted 
with the original texts, and must be considered as 
only partially exhausted in the following pages. 

The term Khv£tuk-das 1 is a Pahlavi transcription 
of the Avesta word ^z/a£tvadatha, 'a giving of, 
to, or by, one's own,' and is sometimes partially 
translated into the form Khv6tuk-dadf, or Khv£tu- 
da</, in which the syllable d&d, 'what is given, a 
gift,' is merely a translation of the syllable das 
(Av. datha). 

The Avesta word ^#a6tvadatha is not found in 
any of the Gathas, or sacred hymns, that are still 
extant and are usually considered the oldest portion 



1 Occasionally written KhvMk-dat, as in Pahl. Vend. VIII, 36 
(see p. 392). 
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of the Avesta. But its former component, A^a^tu, 
occurs several times therein, with the meaning ' one's 
own, or kinsman,' as distinguished from 'friends' 
and ' slaves.' 

The earliest occurrence of the complete word is 
probably in Yas. XIII, 28 l , where it is mentioned 
as follows : — ' I praise .... the righteous /foaetva- 
datha, which is the greatest and best and most 
excellent of things that exist and will exist, which 
is Ahurian and Zarathustrian.' This merely implies 
that Zfoa^tvadatha was a good work of much im- 
portance, which is also shown by Visp. Ill, 18, Gah 
IV, 8, and VLrtisp Yt. 1 7, where the /foaStvadatha 
(meaning the man who has accomplished that good 
work) is associated with youths who are specially 
righteous for other reasons. But there is nothing 
in any of these passages to indicate the nature of 
the good work. 

In Vend. VIII, 35, 36 we are told that those who 
carry the dead must afterwards wash their hair and 
bodies with the urine ' of cattle or draught oxen, 
not of men or women, except the two who are 
Z/z'a£tvadatha and //i>a£tvadathi,' that is, male and 
female performers of //z>a£tvadatha. This passage, 
therefore, proves that the good work might be 
accomplished by both men and women, but it does 
not absolutely imply that it had any connection with 
marriage. 

Turning to the Pahlavi translations of these pas- 
sages we find the transcription Khv£tuk-das, KhvS- 
tuk-dat, or Khv6tuk-dasth, with explanations which 
add very little to our knowledge of the nature of 

1 See p. 387, note 3. 
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the good work. Thus, Pahl. Yas. XIII, 28 merely 
states that it is ' declared about it that it is requisite 
to do it;' Pahl. Virtasp Yt 17 l asserts that 'the 
duty of Khv€tuk-das is said to be the greatest good 
work in the religion, that, owing to it, Aharman, the 
demon of demons, is becoming hopeless, so that the 
dissolution of Khvetuk-das is worthy of death ;' and 
Pahl. Vend. VIII, 36 speaks of 'the two who are 
a Khvetuk-dat man and woman 2 , that is, it is done 
by them.' 

Another reference to Khv£tuk-das in the Pahlavi 
translations of the Avesta occurs in Pahl. Yas. 
XLIV, 4, as follows: — 'Thus I proclaim in the 
world that [which he who is Auharmasaf made his 
own] best [Khvetuk-das] 3 . By aid of righteousness 
Auharmas^is aware, who created this one* [to perform 



1 The age of this Pahlavi version of the Vwtasp Yart is doubtful, 
and it is even possible that it may have been composed in India. 
The only MS. of it that I have seen belongs to Dastur Jimaspji 
Minochiharji, who kindly gave me a copy of it, but seemed doubtful 
about the age of the translation. He was aware that his MS. was 
written some forty years ago, but he did not know from what MS. 
it was copied. This version is, however, mentioned in the list of 
Pahlavi works given in the introduction to Dastur Peshotanji's 
Pahlavi Grammar, pp. 18, 31, so that another MS. of the Pahlavi 
text probably exists in the library of the high-priest of the Parsis 
in Bombay. 

* Or, perhaps, ' man and wife ; ' as gabrfi, ' man,' is occasionally 
used for 'husband,' though shui is the usual word, and ne^man 
means both ' woman ' and ' wife.' 

* Written KhvStvadas or Khvgtudas in the very old MS. of 
Dastur JSmSspji Minochiharji, the text of which is followed in this 
translation. The phrases in brackets have no equivalents in the 
original Avesta text, and, therefore, merely represent the opinions 
of the Pahlavi translators. 

* Spendarnuuf apparently, as indicated by the sequel. 
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Khv6tuk-das]. And through fatherhood Vohuman 1 
was cultivated by him, [that is, for the sake of the 
proper nurture of the .creatures Khvetuk-das was 
performed by him.] So she who is his daughter is 
acting well, [who is the fully-mindful] Spendarma^ 2 , 
[that is, she did not shrink from the act of Khvetuk- 
das.] She 3 was not deceived, [that is, she did not 
shrink from the act of Khvdtuk-das, because she is] 
an observer of everything [as regards that which is] 
Auharmastff s, [that is, through the religion of Au- 
harmasd she attains to all duty and law.]' The 
allusions to Khvetuk-das in this passage are mere 
interpolations introduced by the Pahlavi translators, 
for the sake of recommending the practice ; they have 
no existence in the Avesta text, but they show that 
the Pahlavi translators understood Khv6tuk-das to 

1 The Pahlavi translator seems here to understand Vohuman not 
as the archangel (see Dd. Ill, 13), but as a title ('good-minded') of 
the primeval man, Gay6mar<f, who is supposed to have been pro- 
duced by Auharmazrf out of the earth (compare Gen. ii. 7), repre- 
sented by the female archangel Spendarma*/. The term vohu- 
mand is used in Vend. XIX, 69, 76-84 for both a well-intentioned 
man and his clothing. 

* The female archangel, a personification of the Avesta phrase 
spenta armaiti, 'bountiful devotion ;' she has special charge of 
the earth and virtuous women (see Bd. I, 26, Sis. XV, 20-24). 
She is called the daughter of Auharmazrf, even as the fire and 
Vohuman are called his sons, because devotion (representing the 
earth), fire, and good thought are considered to be his most im- 
portant creations. And, as the earth is also, metaphorically, the 
mother of man, and the creator Auharmaz</ is figuratively his 
father, this unfortunate combination of anthropomorphisms has 
induced later superstition to take these statements literally, and 
to quote them as a justification of marriage between father and 
daughter. 

8 This seems the most probable nominative to the verbs in this 
sentence, but it is by no means certain. 
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refer to such relationship as that of father and 
daughter, as will appear more clearly from further 
allusions to the same circumstances in passages to 
be quoted hereafter 1 . Regarding the age of the 
Pahlavi translation of the Yasna we only know for 
certain that it existed in its present form a thousand 
years ago, because a passage is quoted from it by 
Ziaf-sparam, brother of the author of the Djufistan-1 
Dtnik and Epistles of Manu^ihar, in his Selections 2 , 
and we know that he was living in A. D. 88 1 s . But 
it was probably revised for the last time as early as 
the reign of Khusr6 N6shirvan (a. d. 531-579), when 
the Pahlavi Vendidaaf was also finally revised*. 

The Pahlavi versions of the lost Nasks must have 
been nearly of the same age as those of the extant 
Avesta, but of the contents of these versions we 
possess only certain statements of later writers. 
According to some of the modern Persian state- 
ments the Dubasru^e*/ Nask contained many details 
about Khvetuk-das, but this is contradicted by the 
long account of its contents given in the eighth 
book of the Dinkzrd, which was written more than 
a thousand years ago 6 , and in which Khv£tuk-das 
is not once noticed. The practice is, however, men- 
tioned several times in the Dinkardf, as an important 
good work noticed in the Nasks, but no details are 
given, except in the following passages from the 
ninth book : — 

First, regarding the latter part of the eighteenth 
fargan/ of the Varartmansar Nask : — ' And this, too, 

1 See pp. 396, 401, 416. * See Zs. V, 4. 

8 See Ep. Ill, 2, 17, 21. 4 See Ep. I, iv, 17, note. 

8 This is proved by the long quotation from Dk. VI contained 
inDd. XCIV, 1-11. 
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that thereupon they shall excite a brother and sister 
with mutual desire, so that they shall perform 
Khvetuk-das with unanimity, and before midday are 
generated a radiance which is sublime, centred in 
the face, and peeping glances (veniko aids); and 
they make the radiance, which is openly manifest, 
grow up in altitude the height of three spears of a 
length of three reeds each}; and after midday they 
have learned expulsion (ranakih 2 ), and shall re- 
nounce the fiend who is before the destroyer.' This 
is clearly an allusion to the Khvetuk-das of brother 
and sister, as' it can hardly be considered as merely 
referring to the arrangement of marriages between 
their children. 

Second, regarding the earlier part of the fourteenth 
fargaraf of the Bakd Nask : — ' And this, too, that the 
performance of whatever would be a causer of pro- 
creation for the doers of actions is extolled as the 
perfect custom of the first Khvetuk-das ; because 
causing the procreation of the doers of actions is the 
fatherhood of mankind, the proper fatherhood of 
mankind is through the proper production of pro- 
geny, the proper production of progeny is the culti- 
vation of progeny in one's own with the inclinations 
(khlmtha) of a first wish 3 , and the cultivation of 
progeny in one's own is Khvetuk-das. And he who 
extols the fatherhood of mankind, when it is a causer 
of the procreation of the doers of actions, has also 
extolled Khvetuk-das. And this, too, that the proper 
nurture for the creatures, by him whose wish is for 

1 A height of about 42 English feet (see Dd. XLIII, 5). 
* That is, the capability of expelling the fiends that try to take 
possession of man. 
5 Reading gam (=k am), but it may be dam, 'creature.' 
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virtue, has taught him to perform Khv£tuk-das. 
Virtue is its virtue even for this reason, because, for 
the sake of maintaining a creature with propriety, 
he reckons upon the proper disposition of the 
multitude, that which is generated in the race by 
innumerable Khvetfik-dases 1 . And this, too, that 
Spendarma^ is taught as being in daughterhood to 
Aflharmas^ by him whose wisdom consists in com- 
plete mindfulness. Even on this account, because 
wisdom and complete mindfulness 2 are within the 
limits of AGharma&/ and Spendarmadf; wisdom is 
that which is AGharmazafs, complete mindfulness 
is that which is SpendarmaaTs, and complete mind- 
fulness is the progeny of wisdom, just as Spendar- 
maaf is of Auha^masdf. And from this is expressly 
the announcement that, by him who has connected 
complete mindfulness with wisdom, Spendarma// is 
taught as being in daughterhood to Auharmasa/. 
And this, too, the existence of the formation of that 
daughterhood, is taught by him whose righteousness 
consists in complete mindfulness.' This quotation 
merely shows that Khv£tuk-das referred to con- 
nections between near relations, but whether the 
subsequent allusions to the daughterhood of Spen- 
darniaaf had reference to the Khvdttik-das of father 
and daughter is less certain than in the case of Pahl. 
Yas. XLIV, 4, previously quoted*. 

Third, regarding the middle of the twenty-first 

1 That is, the useful peculiarities of a particular breed of domestic 
animals are maintained and intensified by keeping up the purity of 
the race. 

' ' Complete mindfulness ' is the usual Pahlavi explanation of Av. 
armaiti, ' devotion,' the latter component of the name Spendarmat/. 

* See pp. 392, 393. 
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fargan/ of the Bak6 Nask : — ' And this, too, that 
a daughter is given in marriage (n£smanih) to a 
father, even so as a woman to another man, by him 
who teaches the daughter and the other woman the 
reverence due unto father and husband.' The refer- 
ence here to the marriage of father and daughter 
is too clear to admit of mistake, though the term 
Khv£tuk-das is not mentioned. 

Next in age to the Pahlavi versions of the Avesta 
we ought perhaps to place the Book of An& -Viraf, 
because we are told (AV. I, 35), regarding Viraf, that 
' there are some who call him by the name of Nikh- 
shahpur,' and this may have been the celebrated 
commentator of that name, who was a councillor of 
king Khusrd Ndshirvan 1 , so that we cannot safely 
assume that this book was written earlier than the 
end of the sixth century. It gives an account of 
heaven and hell, which An/a-Viraf is supposed to have 
visited during the period of a week, while he seemed 
to be in a trance. In the second grade of heaven, 
counting upwards, he found the souls of those who 
had ' performed no ceremonies, chanted no sacred 
hymns, and practised no Khvetuk-das,' but had come 
there 'through other good works;' and it may be 
noted that the two upper grades of heaven appear 
to have been reserved for good sovereigns, chief- 
tains, high-priests, and others specially famous. In 
hell, also, he saw the soul of a woman suffering 
grievous punishment because she had 'violated 
Khvetuk-das ;' but this passage occurs in one MS. 
only. We are also told (AV. II, 1-3, 7-10) that 
' Viraf had seven sisters, and all 2 those seven sisters 

1 See Ep. I, iv, 17. 

* The word translated ' all' is the ordinary Huz. ko/4, equivalent 
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were as wives of Viraf; revelation, also, was easy to 
them, and the ritual had been performed .... they 
stood up and bowed, and spoke thus : " Do not 
this thing, ye Ma^a -worshippers ! for we are seven 
sisters, and he is an only brother, and we are, all 
seven sisters, as wives 1 of that brother."' This 
passage, supposing that it really refers to marriage, 
seems to attribute an exaggerated form of the Khv£- 
tuk-das of brother and sister to Viraf, as a proof of 
his extraordinary sanctity ; but it can hardly be con- 
sidered as a literal statement of facts, any more than 
the supposed case of a woman having married seven 
brothers successively, mentioned in Mark xii. 20-22, 
Luke xx. 29-32. 

In another Pahlavi book of about the same age, 
which is best known by its Pazand name, Mainyd-i 
Khan/ 2 , we find Khvetuk-das placed second among 



to Pers. har, but a Parsi critic has suggested that it ought to be read 
kanfk, 'virgin,' so as to get rid of the idea that the sisters were 
married to Viraf. This suggestion is ingenious, because the dif- 
ference between ko/a and kanik is very slight, when written in 
Pahlavi characters ; but it is not very ingenuous, because the substi- 
tution of kanfk for ko/a, both here and in the similar phrase at 
the end of the passage quoted in our text, would render the sentences 
quite ungrammatical, as would be easily seen by any well-educated 
Parsi who would translate the phrases literally into modern Persian 
words, which would give him the following text: &n har haft 
'^vaharan Viraf £un zan bud and for the first phrase, and har 
haft Vivahar an biradar zani 6m for the second. To substitute 
any Persian word for ' virgin ' in place of the pronoun har, in these 
two phrases, would evidently produce nonsense. The really doubtful 
point in these phrases is whether zan and zanf are to be understood 
as ' wife ' and ' wifehood,' or merely as ' woman ' and ' womankind ;' 
but it would be unusual to use such terms for the unmarried female 
members of a family. 

1 Or ' the womankind.' 

a From a facsimile of the only known MS. of the original Pahlavi 
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seven classes of good works (Mkh. IV, 4), and 
ninth among thirty-three classes of the same (Mkh. 
XXXVII, 12); and the dissolution of Khv&tuk-das 
is mentioned as the fourth in point of heinousness 
among thirty classes of sin (Mkh. XXXVI, 7). 

In the Bahman Yart, which may have existed in 
its original Pahlavi form before the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia 1 , it is stated that, even in the 
perplexing time of foreign conquest, the righteous 
man ' continues the religious practice of Khve'tuk-das 
in his family 2 .' 

The third book of the Dinkurd, which appears to 
have been compiled by the last editor 8 of that work, 
contains a long defence of the practice of Khv6tuk- 
das, forming its eighty-second* chapter, which may 
be translated as follows : — 

' On a grave attack (hu-girayuno) of a Jew upon 

text of this work, recently published by Dr. Andreas, it appears that 
its Pahlavi name was Dina-i Minavad-f Khanf (orMaindg-i Khin/), 
' the opinions of the spirit of wisdom/ 
1 See Sacred Books of the East, vol. v, pp. liii-lvi. 

* See Byt. II, 57, 61. 

1 The name of this editor was Atur-p&</, son of H&mid, as appears 
from the last chapter (chap. 413) of the same book. He was a 
contemporary of the author of the Darfistan-t Dinik (see Bd. 
XXXIII, 11). 

* Chap. 80 in the recent edition of Dastur Peshotanji Behramji, 
because his numbers do not commence at the beginning of the book. 
His translation of this chapter (see pp. 90-102 of the English trans- 
lation of his edition) differs considerably from that given in our text. 
This difference may be partly owing to its being translated from the 
Gug'arati translation, and not direct from the original Pahlavi ; but 
it is chiefly due to the inevitable result of attempting a free transla- 
tion of difficult Pahlavi, without preparing a literal version in the first 
place. The translation here given is as literal as possible, but the 
Pahlavi text is too obscure to be yet understood with absolute cer- 
tainty in some. places. 
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a priest, which was owing to asking the reason of 
the custom (ahanko) as to Khv£tuk-das ; and the 
reply of the priest to him from the exposition of the 
Mazda- worshipping religion. 

' That is, as one complaining about wounds, 
damage, and distress comes on, it is lawful to dis- 
pute with him in defence begirt with legal opinion 
(daafistano parvand), and the consummation of 
the accusation of an innocent man is averted; so 
of the creatures, the invisible connection of their 
own power to fellow-creations and their own race, 
through the propitiousness of the protection and 
preserving influence of the sacred beings, is a girdle, 
and the consummation of the mutual assistance of 
men is Khvetuk-das. The name is Khv£tuk-das, 
which is used when it is " a giving of one's own" 
(khvej-dalmnlh), and its office (gas) is a strong 
connection with one's own race and fellow-creations, 
through the protection and preserving influence of 
the sacred beings, which is, according to the treatises, 
the union of males and females of mankind of one's 
own race in preparation for, and connection with, 
the renovation of the universe. That union, for the 
sake of proceeding incalculably more correctly, is, 
among the innumerable similar races of mankind, 
that with near kinsfolk (nabanazdistanS), and, 
among near kinsfolk, that with those next of kin 
(nazd-pa^vandano); and the mutual connection 
of the three kinds of nearest of kin (nazd-paaf- 
vandtar) — which are father and daughter, son and 
she who bore him 1 , and brother and sister — is the 
most complete (a&lrtar) that I have considered. 

1 Literally 'bearer' (burrfir), which is not the usual word for 
'mother,' but equivalent to the Av. baretar that is used in that sense. 
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' On the same subject the exposition of the ob- 
scure statements of the good religion, by a wise 
high-priest of the religion, is this : — " I assert that 
God (y£dat6) is the being, as regards the creatures, 
who created any of the creatures there are which 
are male, and any there are which are female ; and 
that which is male' is a son, and, similarly, a daughter 
is that which is female. The daughter of himself, 
the father of all, was Spendarmarf 1 , the earth, a 
female being of the creation; and from her he 
created the male Gay6maraf a , which is explained as 
the name for him who was specially the first man, 
since it is Gaydmara? living who is speaking and 
mortal, a limitation which was specially his, because 
of these three words — which are 'living, speaking, 
and mortal ' — two of the limitations, which are ' living 
and speaking,' were through the provision of his 
father, the creator, and one, which is ' mortal,' was 
proceeding from the destroyer ; the same limitation 
is upon all mankind, who are connected with that 
man's lineage, until the renovation of (he universe. 
And now I say, if the aid of the father has produced 
a male from the daughter, it is named a Khv6tuk-das 
of father and daughter 3 ." 

4 This, too, is from the exposition of the religion, 
that the semen of GaydmaraJ— which is called seed — 
when he passed away, fell to Spendarmarf*, the earth, 
which was his own mother ; and, from its being united 



1 See p. 393, note a. 

• See Dd. II, io, XXXVII, 8a, LXIV, 5. 

' It is uncertain whether the high-priest's statement continues 
beyond this point, or not 

* See Bd. XV, 1, a, Dd. LXIV, 6. 

[18] D d 
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herewith, Mashya and Mashly6t * were the son and 
daughter of Gay6mara? and SpendarmaaT, and it is 
named the Khvetuk-das of son and mother. And 
Mashya and Mashty6t, as male and female, practised 
the quest of offspring, one with the other, and it is 
named the Khvetuk-das of brother and sister. And 
many couples were begotten by them, and the couples 
became continually 2 wife and husband 3 ; and all men, 
who have been, are, and will be, are from origin the 
seed of Khve'tuk-das. And this is the reason which 
is essential for its fulfilment by law, that where its 
contemplation (and&£-i.yno) exists it is manifest 
from the increase of the people of all regions. 

'And I assert that the demons are enemies of 
man, and a non-existence of desire for them consists 
in striving for it when Khv6tuk-das is practised ; it 
then becomes their 4 reminder of that original prac- 
tice of contemplation which is the complete gratitude 
of men, and has become his 8 who is inimical to them. 
Grievous fear, distress, and anguish also come upon 
them, their power diminishes, and they less under- 
stand the purpose of causing the disturbance and 
ruin of men. And it is certain that making the 
demons distressed, suffering, frightened, and weak- 
ened is thus a good work, and this way of having 
reward and of recompense is the property of the 
practisers of such good works. 

' And I assert that the goodness of appearance 
and growth of body, the display of wisdom, temper, 

1 See Dd. XXXVII, 82, LXIV, a, LXV, a, LXXVII, 4, where 
these names are spelt differently. 
1 Literally ' have become and have become.' 

* See Bd. XV, 32, 24-26. « The demons'. 

* Aflharmaz<f s. 
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and modesty, the excellence of skill and strength, 
and also the other qualities of children are so much 
the more as they are nearer to the original race of 
the begetter, and they shall receive them more per- 
fectly and more gladly. An example is seen in 
those who spring from a religious woman who is 
gentle, believing the spiritual existence, acting mo- 
destly, of scanty strength, who is a forgiver and 
reverential, and from a mzii\-clad (gapar) warrior of 
worldly religion, who is large-bodied and possessing 
strength which is stimulating (agar) his stout heart 
while he begets. They 1 are not completely for war — 
which is a continuance of lamentation (nis-ravan- 
dih) — and not for carefulness and affection for the 
soul; as from the dog andvrolf — and not the ruin 
(se^f) of the sheep — arises the fox, like the wolf, but 
not with the strength of the wolf like the dog, ar^d it 
does not even possess its perfect shape, nor that of 
the dog. And they are like those which are born 
from a swift Arab horse and a native dam, and are 
not galloping like the Arab, and not kicking (pa</4- 
yak) like the native. And they have not even the 
same perfect characteristics*, just as the mule that 
springs from the horse and the ass, which is not like 
unto either of them, and even its seed is cut off 
thereby, and its lineage is not propagated forwards. 
' And this is the advantage from the pure preser- 
vation of race. I assert that there are three 8 species 

1 The offspring of such a match, which the apologist evidently 
considers an ill-assorted one, as tending to deteriorate the warlike 
qualities of the warrior's descendants, although he himself is no 
advocate for war. 

* As their parents. 

* Dastur Peshotanji has ' four/ because the Pahlavi text seems 

D d 2 
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(vag) and kinds of affection of sister and brother for 
that which shall be born of them : — one is this, where 
it is the offspring of brother and brother ; one is 
this, where the offspring is that of 1 brothers 2 and 
their sister ; and one is this, where it is the offspring 
of sisters*. And as to the one of these where the 
offspring is that of 4 a brother, and for the same 
reason as applies to all three 6 species of them, the 
love, desire, and effort, which arise for the nurture of 
offspring of the three species, are in hope of benefit 
And equally adapted are the offspring to the pro- 
creators ; and this is the way of the increasing love 
of children, through the good nurture which is very 
hopeful. 

' And so, also, are those who are born of father 
and daughter, or son and mother. Light flashed 
forth (^ast6) or unflashed (aparvakhtS) is always 
seen at the time when it is much exposed, and 
pleased is he who has a child of his child, even when 
it is from some one of a different race and different 



to speak of four species in the next sentence ; here it seems to 
have ' six ' in ciphers, but the first cipher can also be read a 6, the 
conditional suffix to the verb which immediately precedes the 
ciphers in the Pahlavi text, and the second cipher is merely 'three,' 
which corresponds to the three possible kinds of first cousins that 
are about to be detailed in the text. 

1 Reading zak-f instead of zIj (which might be read zakth 
if there were such a word). 

8 Literally 'brother.' ' Literally ' sister.' 

4 Reading zak-f instead of zis, as before. This is Dastur 
Peshotanji's fourth species of cousinship, which he understands as 
meaning second cousins. 

8 Reading t3, by dividing the Pahlavi cipher for 'four' into 
two parts, both here and near the end of the sentence. This 
paragraph can hardly be understood otherwise than referring to 
the present form of KhvStuk-das, the marriage of first cousins. 
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country. That, too, has then become much delight 
(vayag) which is expedient, that pleasure, sweet- 
ness, and joy which are owing to a son that a man 
begets from a daughter of his own, who is also a 
brother of that same mother ; and he who is born 
of a son and mother is also a brother of that same 
father ; this is a way of much pleasure, which is a 
blessing of the joy, and no harm is therein ordained 
that is more than the advantage, and no vice that is 
more than the well-doing (khup gar). And if it 
be said that it is of evil appearance, it should be 
observed that when 1 a wound occurs in the sexual 
part of a mother, or sister, or daughter, and she 
flees (fravd*/) from a medical man, and there is no 
opportunity for him to apply a seton (palitS), and 
her father, or son, or brother is instructed in similar 
surgery, which is more evil in appearance, when they 
touch the part with the hand, and apply a seton, or 
when a strange man does so ? 

' And, when it is desirable to effect their union, 
which is the less remarkable (k am hu-zanakhlktar) 
in evil appearance, when they are united (ham- 
dvaa?i-h£nd) by them in secret, such as when the 
hearing of their written contract (nipi^tS) of wife- 
hood and husbandhood* is accomplished in the back- 
ground (dar pu^t6), or when the sound of drums 
and trumpets acquaints the whole district, where 



1 Reading amat instead of mun, ' who,' (see Dd. LXII, 4 n.) 
1 Showing that the practice advocated was understood to be 
a regular marriage (performed in private probably on account of 
the authorities being of a foreign faith) and not any kind of 
irregular intercourse. It is here approvingly contrasted with the 
noisy celebration of a marriage with a person of foreign faith, in 
accordance with foreign customs. 
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these people are renowned, that such an Aruman 1 
intends to effect such a purpose with the daughter, 
sister, or mother of such a Parsl man ? 

1 On this account of less evil appearance is even 
the good appearance which is to be mutually prac- 
tised ; and after the mode is seen, even the advan- 
tageousness in the accomplishment of the daily duty 
of concealing disgrace, the mutual desire, the mutual 
advantage and harm, and the contentment which 
arise as to whatever has happened are also mutual 
assistance. Some, with a husband and faint-hearted- 
ness, have a disposition (jano) of incapability, and 
the diligence which is in their reverence of the 
husband, who is ruler of the family (bunag shah), 
is due even to the supremacy which he would set 
over them through the severity of a husband. Very 
many others, too, who are strange women, are not 
content with a custom (va,f) of this description ; for 
they demand even ornaments to cover and clothe 
the bold and active ones, and slaves, dyes, perfumes, 
extensive preparations, and many other things of 
house-mistresses which are according to their de- 
sire, though it is not possible they should receive 
them. And, if it be not possible, they would not 
accept retrenchment ; and, if they should not accept 
retrenchment, it hurries on brawling, abuse, and 
ugly words about this, and even uninterrupted false- 
hood (avisistak-ii zur) is diffused as regards it; 
of the secrets, moreover, which they conceal they 
preserve night and day a bad representation, and 
unobservantly. They shall take the bad wife to 



1 A native of Asia Minor, or any other part of the eastern 
empire of the Romans. 
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the house of her father and mother, the husband 
is dragged to the judges, and they shall form a dis- 
trict assembly (shatrd ang£26) about it. And lest 
he should speak thus : " I will release her from wife- 
hood with me 1 ," vice and fraud of many kinds and 
the misery of deformity are the faults which are also 
secretly attributed to him. 

'A wife of those three classes 2 is to be provided, 
since they would not do even one of these things 8 ; 
on which account, even through advantageousness, 
virtuous living, precious abundance, dignity, and 
innocence, mutual labour is manifestly mighty and 
strong. 

' And if it be said that, " with all this which you 
explain, there is also, afterwards, a depravity (dar- 
vakh) which is hideous," it. should be understood 
in the mind that hideousness and beauteousness 
are specially those things which do not exist in 
themselves, but through some one's habit of taking 
up an opinion and belief. The hideous children of 
many are in the ideas of procreation exceedingly 
handsome, and the handsome forms of many are in 
the ideas of a housekeeper (khanSpanS) exceed- 
ingly ugly. We consider him also as one of our 
enemies when any one walks naked in the country, 
which you consider hideous ; but the naked skins of 



1 That is, lest he should pronounce her divorce. 

* The three nearest degrees of relationship must be meant, 
as the sequel admits the possibility of the union being considered 
objectionable ; otherwise, the three kinds of first cousins might be 
understood. 

' As a special pleader for marriage between near relations the 
apologist feels himself bound to argue that all bad wives must have 
been strangers to the family before marriage. 
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the country call him handsome whose garments, 
which seem to them hideous, have fallen off. And 
we are they in whose ideas a nose level with the face 
is ugly, but they who account a prominent nose ugly, 
and say it is a walling that reaches between the two 
eyes, remain selecting a handsome one 1 . And con- 
cerning handsomeness and ugliness in themselves, 
which are only through having taken up an opinion 
and belief, there is a change even through time and 
place ; for any one of the ancients whose head was 
shaved was as it were ugly, and it was so settled by 
law that it was a sin worthy of death for them 8 ; 
then its habits (janS) did not direct the customs of 
the country to shave the head of a man, but now 
there is a sage who has considered it as handsome 
and even a good work. Whoever is not clear that 
it is hideous is to think, about something threaten- 
ing (girat), that it is even so not in itself, but 
through what is taken into themselves they con- 
sider that it is hideous. 

' Then for us the good work of that thing 8 , of 
which it is cognizable that it is so ordained by the 
creator, has its recompense; it is the protector of 
the race, and the family is more perfect ; its nature 

1 That is, those who admire flat noses select their beauties 
accordingly. Beauty being merely a matter of taste, which varies 
with the whim of the individual and the fashion of the period. 

* This law was evidently becoming obsolete at the time the 
apologist was writing, and is now wholly forgotten. All Parsi 
laymen have their heads shaved at the present time, although the 
priests merely have their hair closely cut. This change of custom, 
in a matter settled by religious law, should warn the Parsis not 
to deny the possibility of other complete alterations having taken 
place in their religious customs. 

» KhvMk-das. 
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is without vexation (aptear) and gathering affec- 
tion, an advantage to the child — the lineage being 
exalted — gathering (a&ariun) hope, offspring, and 
pleasure it is sweetness to the procreator, and the 
joy is most complete ; less is the harm and more the 
advantage, little the pretence and much the skill of 
the graceful blandishments (na-zanS) which are ap- 
parent, aiding and procuring assistance (banfi.m5), 
averting disaster, and conducting affairs ; less is the 
fear, through itself is itself illustrious, and the stead- 
fast shall abandon crime (iam), And all our fathers 
and grandfathers, by whom the same practice was 
lawfully cherished, maintained it handsomely in their 
homes; and to think of mankind only as regards 
some assistance is the enlightenment of the stead- 
fast, a reason which is exhibiting the evidence of 
wisdom, that no practice of it 1 is not expedient. 

'And if it be said that the law 2 has afterwards 
commanded as regards that custom thus : " Ye shall 
not practise it /" every one who is cognizant of that 
command is to consider it current ; but we are not 
cognizant of that command, and by an intelligent 
person (khaparvarakft) this should also be seen 
minutely, through correct observation, that all the 
knowledge of men has arisen from Khv£tuk-das. 
For knowledge is generated by the union of instinc- 
tive wisdom and acquired wisdom 8 ; instinctive wis- 
dom is the female, and acquired wisdom the male ; 
and on this account, since both are an achievement 
by the creator, they are sister and brother. And 



1 Khvetuk-das. 

' Perhaps the law of the foreign conquerors is meant. 

• See Dd. XXXVII, 35^ XL, 3. 
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also of everything worldly the existence, maturing, 
and arrangement are due to union in proportion ; 
water, which is female, and fire, which is male 1 , 
are accounted sister and brother in combination, 
and they seem as though one restrains them from 
Khvetuk-das, unless, through being dissipated them- 
selves 2 , seed — which is progeny — arises therefrom; 
and owing to a mutual proportionableness of water 
and fire is the power in the brain, for if the water be 
more it rots it away, and if the fire be more it burns 
it away.' 

This elaborate defence of Khv6tuk-das shows 
clearly that, at the time it was written (about a 
thousand years ago), that custom was understood to 
include actual marriages between the nearest rela- 
tives, although those between first cousins appear 
to be also referred to. 

In the 195th 3 chapter of the third book of the 
Dlnkard we are told that the eighth of the ten 
admonitions, delivered to mankind by Zaraturt, was 
this: — 'For the sake of much terrifying of the 
demons, and much lodgment of the blessing of the 
holy 4 in one's body, Khv£tuk-das is to be practised.' 
And the following chapter informs us, that ' opposed 
to that admonition of the righteous Zaraturt, of prac- 
tising Khv£tuk-das for the sake of much terrifying 



1 See Dd. XCIII, 13 n. 

* Into the forms of moisture and warmth in the body. Water and 
fire in their ordinary state being incapable of combination. 

* This will be the 193rd chapter in Dastur Peshotanji's edition, 
because his numbers do not commence at the beginning of the 
book. A similar difference will be found in the numbering of all 
other chapters of the third book of the Dinkarrf. 

4 The technical name of Yas. LIX. 
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of the demons from the body of man, and the lodg- 
ment of the blessing of the holy in the body, the 
wicked wizard Akht6\ the enemy of the good man 
on account of the perplexing living which would 
arise from his practising Khv&tuk-das, preferred not 
practising Khv£tuk-das.' 

The practice is also mentioned in the 287th chapter 
of the same book, in the following passage : — ' The 
welfare of the aggregate of one's own limb-forma- 
tions — those which exist through no labour of one's 
own, and have not come to the aid of those not 
possessing them (anafrmanan) owing to their own 
want of gratitude — even one of a previous formation 
has to eulogize suitably ; and this which has come, 
completely establishing (sp6r-nih) the Avesta, one 
calls equally splendid, by the most modestly com- 
prehensive appellation of Khv6tuk-das.' 

In the sixth book of the Dlnkara?, which professes 
to be a summary of the opinions of those of the 
primitive faith*, we are told that, ' when the good 
work of Khv£tuk-das shall diminish, darkness will 
increase and light will diminish.' 

In the seventh book of the Dlrikard, which relates 
the marvels of the Masafe-worshipping religion, we 
are informed that it was ' recounted how — Gay6- 
maraf 8 having passed away — it was declared secondly, 
as regards worldly beings, to Masyfi and Masya66 4 , 
the first progeny of G&ybmard, by the word of 
Auharmazrf — that is, he spoke to them when they 

1 Av. Akhtya of AbSn Yt. 83, who propounded ninety-nine 
enigmas to Ydixtd of the Frylns (see Dd. XC, 3). 

• See Dd. XCIV, in.* 

8 The sole-created man (see Dd. II, 10, XXXVII, 82). 

* See p. 402, note 1. 
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were produced by him — thus : " You are the men I 
produce, you are the parents of all bodily life, and 
so you men shall not worship the demons, for the 
possession of complete mindfulness 1 has been per- 
fectly supplied to you by me, so that you may quite 
full-mindfully observe duty and decrees." And the 
creativeness of Atiharmazd was extolled by them, 
and they advanced in diligence; they also performed 
the will of the creator, they carved (parkavini^S) 
advantage out of the many duties of the world, and 
practised Khv£tuk-das through procreation and the 
union and complete progress of the creations in the 
world, which are the best good works of mankind.' 

The following passage also occurs in the same 
book : — ' Then Zaraturt, on becoming exalted, called 
out unto the material world of righteousness to extol 
righteousness and downcast are the demons; and, 
" homage being the Masrda-worship of Zaraturt, the 
ceremonial and praise of the archangels are the best 
for you, I assert; and, as to deprecation (aya.zi.ynih) 
of the demons, Khv£tuk-das is even the best intima- 
tion, so that, from the information which is given as 
to the trustworthiness of a good work, the greatest 
is the most intimate of them, those of father and 
daughter, son and she who bore him*, and brother 
and sister." // is declared that, upon those words, 
innumerable demon-worshipping Klks and Karaps 5 
disputed {s&r'isldo) with Zaraturt and strove for his 
death, just like this which revelation states : — " It is 
then the multitude clamoured (mar bara xlr&d) 
who are in the vicinity of the seat of Tur, the well- 



1 See p. 396, note 2. * See p. 400, note 1. 

' See p. 384, note 1. 
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afflicting 1 holder of decision ; and the shame of the 
brother of Tur arose, like that of a man whose 
shame was that they spoke of his Khv£tuk-das so 
that he might perform it This Tur was Tur-t 
Aurvatta-sang 2 , the little-giving, who was like a 
great sovereign of that quarter ; and he maintained 
many troops and much power. And the multitude 
told him they would seize the great one from him 
who is little 8 . But Tur-1 Aurvatta-sang, the litde- 
giving and well -afflicting, spoke thus: — 'Should I 
thereupon smite him, this great one who mingles 
together those propitious words for us — where we 
are thus without doubt as to one thing therein, such 
as Khvetuk-das, that it is not necessary to perform 
it — it would make us ever doubtful that it might be 
necessary to perform it' ... . And Zaraturt spoke 
to him thus : ' I am not always that reserved speaker, 
by whom that I have mentioned is the most propi- 
tious thing to be obtained ; and inward speaking 
and managing the temper are a Khv£tuk-das*, and 
the high-priest who has performed it is to perform 
the ceremonial.' " ' This passage attributes to Zara- 
ttlrt himself the enforcement of next-of-kin marriage, 
but it is hardly necessary to point out that the Din- 
Vzrd only records a tradition to that effect ; which 

1 The word hfl-n6jak5 is the Pahlavi equivalent of Av. hu- 
nu Jta (Yas. L, 10, b), but the meaning of both words is uncertain. 
This Tur seems to have been more friendly to Zaratfat than the 
Turanians were in general, but he appears not to be mentioned in 
the extant Avesta. 

* As this epithet has not been found in the extant Avesta, the 
reading is uncertain. 

' Meaning that they demanded possession of Zaratdrt in an 
insolent manner. 

4 In a figurative sense. 
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record may be quoted as evidence of the former 
existence of such a tradition, but not as testimony 
for its truth. It is also worthy of notice that this 
tradition clearly shows that such marriages were 
distasteful to the people in general ; but this might 
naturally be inferred from the efforts made by reli- 
gious writers to assert the extraordinary merit of 
Khv£tuk-das, because customs which are popular 
and universal require no such special recommenda- 
tion from the priesthood. 

In the Daafetan-! Dlnik (XXXVII, 82, LXIV.6. 
LXV, 2, LXXVII, 4, 5) allusions are made to the 
Khv^tudaa? 1 of brother and sister, formed by the 
progenitors of mankind. We are also told that Khv6- 
tuda</ is to be practised till the end of the world, 
and that to occasion it among others is an effectual 
atonement for heinous sin 2 (Dd. LXXVII, 6, 7, 
LXXVII I, 19); but it is not certain that the term 
is applied in these latter passages to marriages be- 
tween the nearest relatives. 

For later particulars about Khv6tuk-das we have 
to descend to the darkest ages of Masak-worship, 
those in which the RivAyats, or records of religious 
legends, customs, and decisions, began to be com- 
piled. Of the earlier Rivayats, such as the Shayast 
La-shayast and Vi^irkar^-i Dinlk, which were written 
in Pahlavi, few remain extant; but the later ones, 
written in Persian, are more numerous and very 
voluminous. 

A Pahlavi Rivayat, which precedes the Dadistan-t 
Dlnik in many MSS. of that work, devotes several 



1 Another form of the word Khv&tuk-das (see p. 390). 
• This is also stated in Sis. VIII, 18. 
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pages to the subject of Khv£tuda^, which fully con- 
firm the statements of the defender of the practice, 
quoted above from the "Dtnkard (111, lxxxii). The 
age of this Pahlavi Riviyat is quite uncertain ; it is 
found in MSS. written in the sixteenth century, but, 
as it does not mention the marriage of first cousins, 
it was probably compiled at a much earlier period, 
more especially as it is written in fairly grammatical 
Pahlavi. The following extracts will be sufficient 
to show how far it confirms the statements of the 
Dtnkard: — 

'Of the good works of an infidel this is the 
greatest, when he comes out from the habit of infi- 
delity into the good religion ; and of one of the good 
religion, remaining backward (akhar-man) at the 
time when his ritual is performed, this is a great 
good work, when he performs a Khvetuda*/; for 
through that Khv6tudaof, which is so valuable a 
token of Masda-worship, is the destruction of de- 
mons. And of A&harmazd it is declared, as regards 
the performance of KhvGtudaa?, that, when ZaratUrt 
sat before Auhannazrf 1 , and Vohuman, Ardavahist, 
Shatvaird, Horvadaa?, Amerddaaf, and SpendarnW 
sat around Auharmae^, and Spendarmaaf sat by his 
side, she had also laid a hand on his neck, and Zara- 
turt asked Auhannas*/ about it thus : " Who is this 
that sits beside thee, and thou wouldst be such a 
friend to her, and she also would be such a friend 
to thee ? Thou, who art Auharmas^, turnest not 
thy eyes away from her, and she turns not away 

1 As he is said to have done in heaven, when receiving instruc- 
tion in the religion. 

* The archangels (see Dd. XLVIII, 1 n), of whom Spendarma</ 
is said to be a female (see p. 393, note 2). 
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from thee ; thou, who art AuhannazaT, dost not re- 
lease her from thy hand, and she does not release 
thee from her hand 1 ." And Auharmaa/ said : "This 
is Spendarma^, who is my daughter, the house- 
mistress of my heaven, and mother of the crea- 
tures 2 ." Zarattot spoke thus : " When they say, in 
the world, this is a very perplexing thing, how is it 
proclaimed by thee — thee who art Auharmas*/ — for 
thee thyself? " Auharmas^ spoke thus : " O Zara- 
turt! this should have become the best-enjoyed 
thing of mankind. When, since my original creation, 
Mahartya and Mahartyadlh 3 had performed it, you, 
also, should have performed it ; because although 
mankind have turned away from that thing*, yet 
they should not have turned away. Just as Maha- 
rtya and Mahartyadlh had performed Khv6tud&/, 
mankind should have performed it, and all mankind 
would have known their own lineage and race, and 
a brother would never be deserted by the affection 
of his brother, nor a sister by that of her sister. For 
all nothingness, emptiness 5 , and drought have come 
unto mankind from the deadly one (mar), when men 
have come to them from a different country, from 
a different town, or from a different district, and 
have married their women; and when they shall 
have carried away their women, and they have 



1 This legend is an instance of the close proximity of super- 
stition to profanity, among uneducated and imaginative people. 
1 She being a representative of the earth. 
8 See p. 402, note 1. 

* That is, from marriage of the nearest relations, which is 
admitted, throughout these extracts, to be distasteful to the people ; 
hence the vehemence with which it is advocated. 

• Literally 'air-stuffing' (v&6-&ktnib). 
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wailed together about this, thus : ' They will always 
carry our daughters into perversion 1 .' " 

' This, too, is said, that Khv£tudaa? is so miracu- 
lous that it is the preservation of the most grievous 
sin — such as witchcraft and that worthy of death — 
from hell. And the want of protection (az/ipi- 
harih) from hell of one unprotected from Aharman 
and the demons arises at that time when, owing to 
what occurs when he is begged by some one to exer- 
cise witchcraft, he is made worthy of death. And 
when they shall perform KhvStuda*/, when the 
Khv£tudaa? is owing to him 2 , the unprotected one 
is preserved from the prison of he\\, from Aharman 
and the demons ; so miraculous is Khv£tudadf. 

'In a passage it is declared, that Auhannas*/ 
spoke unto Zaraturt thus : " These are the best four 
things : the ceremonial worship of Auharmazd', the 
lord; presenting firewood, incense, and holy-water 
to the fire ; propitiating a righteous man 8 ; and one 
who performs Khv6tudaaJ with her who bore him, 
or a daughter, or with a sister. And of all those 
he is the greatest, best, and most perfect who shall 
perform Khv6tud£d?. . . . When Sdshans comes* 
all mankind will perform Khvdtuda^, and every 
fiend will perish through the miracle and power 
of Khv^tuda^.' 

It is then explained why the several merits of the 

1 This fear of perversion to another faith was, no doubt, the 
real cause of the vehement advocacy of family marriages by the 
priesthood. 

' That is, when he has arranged the next-of-kin marriage of 
others, before his death. 

* That is, a priest. 

4 Shortly before the resurrection (see Dd. II, 10). 
[18] e e 
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three classes of Khv£tudaa? are considered to stand 
in the same order as that in which the classes are 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph; also that 
the third class includes the case of half brothers 
and sisters, and the second that of an illegitimate 
daughter. After this we find the following legend : — 
' And Khv£tudaaf is so miraculous, that it is de- 
clared, regarding Yim 1 , that, when the glory of his 
sovereignty had departed from him, he went out to 
the precincts (var) of the ocean with Yimak, his 
sister, in order to flee from the people, demons, and 
witches of the assembly of Dahak*. And they were 
sought by them in hell and not seen ; and others 
sought them among mankind, water, earth, and 
cattle, among trees, in the mountains, and in the 
towns, but they were not seen by them. Then 
Aharman shouted thus : " I think thus, that Yim 
is travelling in the precincts of the ocean." And 
a demon and a witch, who stood among them, spoke 
thus : " We will go and seek Yim." And they 
rushed off and went ; and when they came unto 
those precincts where Yim was — the precincts wliere 
the water of Tlr* was — Yim spoke thus : " Who are 



1 The third sovereign of the world, after Gaydmarrf (see Dd II, 
io). This legend is also mentioned in Bd. XXIII, i, as explaining 
the origin of the ape and bear. 

' The foreign king, or dynasty, that conquered Yim (see Dd. 
XXXVII, 97 n). 

8 Evidently intended for Tfatar, a personification of the star 
Sirius, who is supposed to bring the rain from the ocean (see Dd. 
XCIII, 1-17). Strictly speaking Tir is the planet Mercury, the 
opponent of TJrtar, whose name is given to the fourth month, and 
thirteenth day of the month, in the Parsi year (see Bd. V, 1, VII, 2, 
XXVII, 24); but the confusion between the two names is not 
uncommon in the later books (comp. Sis. XXII, 13 with XXIII, 2). 
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you ?" And they spoke thus : " We are those who 
are just like thee, who had to flee from the hands of 
the demons ; we, too, have fled away from the 
demons, and we are alone. Do thou give this 
sister in marriage to me, while I also give this one 
unto thee ! " And Yim, therefore, when the demons 
were not recognised by him from mankind, made 
the witch his own wife, and gave his sister unto the 
demon as wife. From Yim and that witch were 
born the bear, the ape, Gandarep 1 , and Gdsubar 2 ; 
and from Yimak and that demon were born the 
tortoise (gasaf), the cat, the hawk (gavin^ - ), the 
frog, the weevil (divakS), afid also as many more 
noxious creatures, until Yimak saw that that demon 
was evil, and it was necessary to demand a divorce 
(zan-ta£a) from him. And one day, when Yim and 
that demon had become drunk with wine, she ex- 
changed her own position and clothing with those 
of the witch ; and when Yim came he was drunk, 
and unwittingly lay with Yimak, who was his sister, 
and they came to a decision as to the good work of 
KhvGtudaaf; many demons were quite crushed and 
died, and they rushed away at once, and fell back 
to hell.' 

The fact, that the zealous writer felt that he had 
to force his opinions upon an unwilling people, is 
betrayed by the exaggerated language he uses in 
the following statements : — 

4 This, too, is declared by the Avesta, that Zara- 
ttot enquired of Auharmas*/ thus: " Many thoughts, 
many words, and many deeds are mentioned by 

1 See p. 371, note 3. 

* Not identified, and the reading is, therefore, uncertain. 
e e 2 
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thee — thee who art Atiharmas*/ — that it is necessary 
to think, speak, and do ; of all such thoughts, words, 
and deeds which is the best, when one shall think, 
speak, or do it ?" Auharmastf spoke thus : " Many 
thoughts, many words, and many deeds should be 
proclaimed by me, O Zaraturt ! but, of those thoughts, 
words, and deeds which it is necessary to think, 
speak, and do, that which is best and most perfect 
one performs by Khv£tudad?. For it is declared that, 
the first time when he goes near to it, a thousand 
demons will die, and two thousand wizards and 
witches ; when he goes near to it twice, two thou- 
sand demons will die, and four thousand wizards 
and witches ; when he goes near to it three times, 
three thousand demons will die, and six thousand 
wizards and witches ; and when he goes near to it 
four times it is known that the man and woman 
become righteous 1 ." 

' . . . . Owing to the performance of Khv£tudi^ 
there arises a destruction of demons equivalent to a 
stoppage of creation ; and though, afterwards, some 
of those men and women shall become wizards, or 
unlawfully slaughter a thousand sheep and beasts of 
burden at one time, or shall present holy-water to 
the demons,^/, on account of that destruction and 
vexation of the demons, which has occurred to them 
owing to the Khv£tuda</, it does not become com- 
fortable to them while completed; and it is not 
believed by them that " the souls of those people 
will come to us." 

' Whoever keeps one year in a marriage of Khv£- 

1 Or, as stated in the Appendix to the Shayast LS-shayast (Sis. 
XVIII, 4), they 'will not become parted from the possession of 
Auharmaarf and the archangels.' 
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thd&d becomes just as though one-third of all this 
world, with the water, with the trees, and with the 
corn, had been given by him, as a righteous gift, 
unto a righteous man. When he keeps two years in 
the marriage it is as though two-thirds of this world, 
with the water, trees, and corn, had been given by 
him unto a righteous man. When he keeps three 
years in the marriage it is as though all this world, 
with the water, with the trees, and with everything, 
had been given by him, as a righteous gift, unto a 
righteous man. And when he keeps four years 
in his marriage, and his ritual x is performed, it is 
known that his soul thereby goes unto the supreme 
heaven (gar6</man) ; and when the ritual is not 
performed, it goes thereby to the ordinary heaven 
(vahutd). 

' Zaraturt enquired of Auharmastf? thus : "As to 
the man who practises Khve"tuda</, and his ritual is 
performed, and he also offers a ceremonial (ya-si st\6- 
a£), is the good work of it such as if one without 
Khv&tuda</ had offered it, or which way is it ? " 
Auharma?^ said : "// is just as though a hundred 
men without Khv^tuda^ had offered it." 

' Zaraturt enquired this, also, of Auharmazfl?, that 
is: " How is the benediction (afrind) which a man 
who practises Khvfitud&Z shall offer ?" Auharmas*/ 
spoke thus: "As though a hundred men without 
Khvetudaaf should offer the benediction." 

'And this, too, was asked by him, that is: "As 
to them who render assistance, and one meditates 
and attains to Khv£tuda*/ through them, and one 



1 The proper ceremonies after his death, or for his living soul 
during his lifetime (see Dd. XXVIII, LXXXI). 
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performs Khvettid&Z on account of their statements, 
how is their good work ?" Abharmasd spoke thus : 
" Like his who keeps in food and clothing, for one 
winter, a hundred priests — each of which priests has 
a hundred disciples — such is his good work." 

' Zaraturt enquired this, also, of Auharma^, that 
is : "As to them who keep a man back from per- 
forming Khvetuda*/, and owing to their statements 
he shall not perform Khv£tudaV, what is their sin ?" 
Aiiharmazd spoke 1 thus : " Their place is hell." 

'In a passage it is declared that, wiser than the 
wise, and more virtuous than the virtuous is he in 
whose thoughts, words, and deeds the demons are 
less predominant ; and Aharman and the demons 
are less predominant in the body of him who prac- 
tises Khvetuda*/, and his ritual 2 is performed. 

'// is declared by revelation that at the time when 
ZaratU5t came out from the presence of Auharmas*/, 
the lord, into a worldly place where he travelled, he 
spoke this, that is : " Extol the religion ! and you 
should perform Khv£tuda<£ I speak of the good 
and those existing in the religion ; as to the negli- 
gent, the vile, and those in perplexity, this is said, 
that a thing so wondrous and important as that 
which is in our law of Khv£tud£u/ could not be for 
performance. This is a sublime (£irag) custom, 
and, as the best of all things, one asserts that it is 
necessary to perform it. To me, also, this is mani- 
fest when, through all faith in the law of those 
existing in the religion 3 , that which is called by 



1 The Pahlavi text is imperfect. f See p. 421, note 1. 

* That is, the general law of Maat/a-worship, as distinguished 
from what he is advocating as a peculiarly religious law sanctioned 
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them a very heinous sin, through faith in this law of 
the good, is that which is called the most perfect and 
best good work of Ma^a-worship." 

' This, too, is declared by revelation, that Auhar- 
mas*/ spoke unto Zaratust thus: "You should cause 
the performance of duties and good works." And 
Zaratu^t spoke thus : " Which duty and good work 
shall I do first?" Auharma^ spoke thus: "Khv£- 
tudaaf; because that duty and good work is to be 
performed in the foremost place of all, for, in the 
end, it happens through Khvetudidf, when all who 
are in the world attain unto the religion 1 ." 

' This, too, is declared by revelation, that Zaraturt 
spoke unto Auharmas*/ thus : " In my eyes it is an 
evil (va.do) which is performed, and it is perplexing 
that I should make Khv£tudaaf as it were fully cur- 
rent among mankind." Auharma?^ spoke thus : 
"In my eyes, also, it is just as in thine ; but for 
this reason — when out of everything perfect there is 
some miserable evil 2 for thee — it should not seem so. 
Do thou be diligent in performing Khvetuda*/, and 
others, also, will perform it diligently." ' 

The unpopularity of the practice advocated could 
hardly be more fully admitted than in this last para- 
graph, nor the objection more irrationally and dog- 
matically disposed of. As for the numerous quota- 
tions, which the compiler of this Pahlavi Rivayat 



by the priests (' the good '). This is evidently an admission that 
the practice advocated was contrary to the ordinary laws of Maz</a- 
worship itself. 

1 As Pahlavi writers expect them to do before the resurrection. 

' Reading va</6-f vfcsht; but it may be 'something is difficult 
and hard' (tang va sakht). 
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professes to take from the Parsi scriptures, it is 
hardly necessary to remark that their authenticity 
must be accepted with great reserve. 

Persian Rivayats, copied in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, advocate the marriage of first cousins, and 
allude vaguely to those between nearer relatives as 
long extinct, though most of their remarks merely 
recommend the performance of Kh6dy6dath \ with- 
out explaining the meaning of the term. Thus, we 
are informed that a person worthy of death can 
perform Kh6dy6dath as a good work, but it is better 
if followed by the Bareshnum ceremony a . An un- 
clean person can do the same, but the Bareshnum 
should precede the performance, so as to avoid sins 
arising from the uncleanness. The performance 
also destroys demons, wizards, and witches; and 
if arranged by any one, at his own expense, for 
another- person, it is as meritorious as if performed 
by himself. But the following quotations are more 
descriptive of the practice 3 : — 

' Again, whereas the great wisdom of the king and 
of the assembly of priests fully understands that the 
ceremony of all the religious rites 4 is a great good 
work, besides that which is called Kh£dyddath, yet, 
in these days, both have fallen out of their hands ; 
but they will make an endeavour, so that they may 
form connection with their own, and on account of 



1 The Persian form of the word Khvettik-das. It is also written 
Khetyodath in some passages, and Khetvadat in others. 

1 The great ceremony of purification (see App. IV). 

* The Persian Rivdyat from which all this information has been 
extracted is Mio (fol. 50 a). 

4 See Dd. XL1V, 2 n. 
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the Musulmans the connection is a medium one 1 , 
better than that of an infidel. And Ormazd has 
said that by as much as the connection is nearer 
it is more of a good work ; and they display their 
endeavour and effort, and give the son of a brother 
and daughter of a brother to each other. And just 
as this is said: " I establish the performer of Khed- 
y6dath, I establish the patrol of the country 2 ," even 
on this account they certainly display an endeavour. 

'Query: — "How are the connections that relations 
form ?" Reply : — "A brother's children with a bro- 
ther's children and a sister's children, and relations 
with one another form connections, and it is proper 
for them." 

' Kh6dy6dath is that which is a great good work, 
and has fallen out of their hands, owing to the reason 
that there is no king of the good religion ; and if it 
be so they will make an endeavour, and will form 
connections with their own, and will give the son of 
a brother and daughter of a brother to each other, 
and if not it is not proper ; and every such connec- 
tion as is nearer is more of a good work. And the 
mode they will act who are at first without a king 
will be an infidel one, and to form connections among 
themselves will be very difficult now he (the king) 
is a Musulman, but that which is nearer is better 
and more of a good work.' 

1 This seems to be an allusion to some interference of the 
Muhammadan government with marriages of those next of kin. 
A similar allusion occurs in the next paragraph but one, which, 
with most of this paragraph, is also found in M7, fols. 229b, 230a. 

* This Avesta quotation, fromVisp. Ill, 18, 19, is as follows: — 
' ApaStvadathem Sstaya, daiMurvae'sem Sstaya;' and the meaning 
of the last term is uncertain. 
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These quotations indicate that a great change had 
crept over the meaning of Khv£tuk-das since the 
dark ages of the Pahlavi Rivayat, previously quoted, 
although a tradition of the old meaning still lingered 
in the minds of the writers. The modern meaning 
is, however, most completely explained in a passage, 
appended to a Persian version of A£shm's complaint 
to Aharman, regarding the difficulty of destroying 
the effect of the season-festivals, the sacred feast, 
and Khvetuk-das (Sis. XVIII). After Aharman has 
confessed his inability to suggest a means of de- 
stroying the merit of the last, the Persian writer 
adds the following particulars : — 

' Therefore it is necessary to understand, that the 
chief Kh£tvadat is that of a sister's daughter and 
brother's son ; a medium Kh£tvadat is that of a 
brother's son and a younger brother's daughter, or 
of a sister's son and a younger sister's daughter ; 
and inferior to a medium Kh£tvadat is that of a 
sister's son and a younger brother's daughter. It is 
necessary to know that any person who performs 
Khetvadat, if his soul be fit for hell, will arrive 
among the ever-stationary 1 ; if it be one of the ever- 
stationary it will arrive at heaven. Another parti- 
cular is to be added: if any one, in departing, settles 
and strives for the connection of Khetvadat of a 
next brother it is a good work of a thousand Tani- 
puhars 2 ; if any one strives to break off the connec- 
tion of Khetvadat he is worthy of death.' 

1 See Dd. XX, 3. 

1 See Dd. LXXVIII, 13. Geldner in his Studien zum A vesta, 
I, pp. 3-12, suggests that the original meaning of Av. tanuperc- 
tha and peshotanu was 'outcast;' but, although these words are 
translated by PahL tanapuhar, it is doubtful whether this last 
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With this quotation, which occurs in a MS. * written 
a.d. 1723, we may conclude our examination of all 
passages in the Parsi scriptures referring to Khve- 
tuk-das, the result of which may be summarized as 
follows : — 

First, the term does not occur at all in the oldest 
part of the Avesta, and when it is mentioned in the 
later portion it is noticed merely as a good work 
which is highly meritorious, without any allusion to 
its nature ; only one passage (Vend. VIII, 36) indi- 
cating that both men and women can participate in 
it. So far, therefore, as can be ascertained from the 
extant fragments of the Avesta — the only internal 
authority regarding the ancient practices of Masrda- 
worship — the Parsis are perfectly justified in be- 
lieving that their religion did not originally sanction 
marriages between those who are next of kin, 
provided they choose to ignore the statements of 
foreigners, as based upon imperfect information. 

Second, when we descend to the Pahlavi transla- 
tions and writings of the better class, which, in their 
present form, probably range from the sixth to the 
ninth century, we find many allusions to Khvdtuk- 
das between those next of kin, and only one obscure 
reference to the marriage of first cousins 2 . Mar- 
riages between the nearest relations are defended 
chiefly by reference to mythical and metaphorical 

word be a mere transcript of tanuperetha (which ought to have 
been tanupuhar), or whether it expresses the different idea of 
tan-apuhar, 'a person without a bridge to heaven,' which might 
have been that adopted by the Pahlavi translators of the Vendidiif ; 
an outcast in this world being very liable to be considered as an 
outcast from the next. 
1 M5, fols. 54, 55. ' In Dk. Ill, lxxxii (see p. 404). 
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statements regarding the creation, and to the prac- 
tice of the progenitors of mankind; they are also 
advocated with all the warmth and vehemence that 
usually indicate much difficulty in convincing the 
laity, and this zealous vehemence increases as we 
descend to the dark ages of the Pahlavi Rivayat \ 
the compilation of which may perhaps be attributed 
to some writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. Unless, therefore, the Parsis determine to 
reject the evidence of such Pahlavi works as the 
Pahlavi Yasna, the book of An&-Viraf, the Dlnka/v/, 
and the Daafetan-i Dlnik, or to attribute those books 
to heretical writers, they must admit that their 
priests, in the later years of the Sasanian dynasty, 
and for some centuries subsequently, strongly advo- 
cated such next-of-kin marriages, though, probably, 
with little success. That a practice now reprobated 
by all Parsis should have been formerly advocated 
by their priests, as a religious duty, need not excite 
the surprise of those who consider how slavery has 
been advocated by many Christians, on scriptural 
grounds, within the present generation, and how the 
execution of supposed witches was similarly advo- 
cated a few generations ago. 

Third, as we come to the modern writings of the 
Persian Rivayats, which may have commenced about 
the fifteenth century, we find the present form of 
Khvetuk-das, the marriage of first cousins (which 
was only slightly mentioned in the Dlnkaraf of the 
ninth century), the only form in use ; though obscure 
allusions are made to the other forms as being long 
extinct. 

1 See pp. 415-423- 
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At whatever period the practice of next-of-kin 
marriage may have originated there were evidently 
two reasons for its establishment and continuance ; 
one was the indispensable necessity of offspring 1 , 
unfettered by duties towards any other family, for 
the purpose of maintaining the necessary periodical 
ceremonies for the souls of those passed away ; the 
other was the wish of preventing any risk of reli- 
gious perversion consequent upon marrying into 
a family of strangers or infidels. Both of these 
reasons must have become intensified as the 
Masrrfa-worshippers diminished in numbers, hence 
the increasing vehemence of priestly advocacy, until 
the foreign conquerors probably interfered, and put 
a stop to the practice. 

That such marriages were not unusual among 
other races, in ancient times, we learn from many 
tales in Greek and Roman mythology, from the 
usual practice of the Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, and even from the laws prohibiting such 
connections in Lev. xviii. 6-16, which, as laws are 
not made to prohibit practices that do not exist, 
would hardly have been written unless the children 
of Israel had at one time adopted the custom to 
some slight extent. That Parsis now deny the 
existence of such marriages among their ancestors 
proves that they no longer approve the custom, but 
does not affect the historical evidence of its former 



1 The oriental feeling of such a necessity, for the mere purpose 
of perpetuating the family, is abundantly manifested in the story of 
Lot's daughters (Gen. xix. 30-38), which is related without re- 
proval by its writer. Also by the exceptional law requiring a man 
to marry his brother's wife, when the brother has died childless 
(Deut. xxv. 5-10). 
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existence. Christians no longer approve the perse- 
cution and execution of women for the imaginary 
crime of witchcraft, but it would be both childish 
and useless for them to deny that their ancestors 
committed hundreds of such judicial murders less 
than two centuries ago. 
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IV. The BareshnOm Ceremony. 

The great ceremony of purification for any Parsi 
man or woman who has become unclean by contact 
with the dead, or through any other serious de- 
filement, lasts for nine nights, and is called the 
Bareshnum, which is the A vesta name for the 'top' 
of the head, the first part of the body appointed to 
be washed in the ceremony, after the hands. The 
description of this ceremony, given in Pahl. Vend. 
IX, 1-145, which does not differ very materially 
from the rite still in use, is as follows 1 : — 

Pahl. Vend. IX, i. Zaraturt enquired of Auhar- 
mazd thus : ' O Auharma^, propitious spirit ! creator 
of the material world ! who art the righteous one [of 
righteousness !' that is, Auharma^ is the righteous 
creator through invocation, and the rest through 
praise]. 2. ' How, when in the material existence 
they see a [clean] man together with [that which is 
polluted], (3) how shall they purify him clean who 



1 Observing that the passages in brackets do not occur in the 
Avesta text, but are added by the Pahlavi translators ; and that the 
sections are numbered to correspond with the alternating Avesta 
and Pahlavi sections in the MSS., which is the division adopted in 
Spiegel's edition of the texts. The readings adopted are those of 
L4, wherever they are not defective ; this MS. was written about 
a. d. 1324, and differs occasionally from Spiegel's printed text; 
it begins the ninth fargarrf with the following heading : — ' May it 
be fortunate I may it destroy the corruption (nasuj) which rushes 
on from a dead dog and men on to the living I May the pure, good 
religion of the Maada-worshippers be triumphant 1 ' 
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is with that fraught with corruption [together with 
pollution] owing to that dead body ? [that is, how 
should they make him thoroughly clean ?] ' 

4. And Atiharmazd spoke thus : ' A righteous 
man, O Zaratu^t the Spitaman ! [a purifier], (5) who 
is a speaker [that is, it is possible for him to speak], 
a true-speaker [that is, falsehood is little spoken by 
him], an enquirer of the liturgy [that is, the ritual 
is performed by him], and righteous, (6) he who 
specially understands the purification of the religion 
of the Mazrfa-worshippers [that is, he knows the rite], 
(7) such a one shall cut up the plants on the fruitful 
earth, (8) for a length of nine separate reeds 1 in 
every one of the four directions, (9) at a place on 
this earth which is most devoid of water, most 
devoid of trees, land most purified [from bodily 
refuse] 2 , and with the driest ground [that is, there 
is no damp in that extent of it} 10. Even where 
least upon the paths do cattle and beasts of burden 
step forth, and the fire of Auharmasraf, the sacred 
twigs 3 spread forth with righteousness, and the 
righteous man 4 do least exist' 

ii.' Creator of the material world ! thou righteous 
one ! how far from the fire ? how far from the 
water ? how far from the sacred twigs spread forth 

1 Which would be 42 feet (see Dd. XLIII, 5 n) ; but the phrase 
gvi</ nai (which, in PahL Vend. VII, 90, has become gvt</ hanS by 
misreading gvf</5-a&, and then substituting Huz. hand for Paz. 
a 6) is merely an attempted translation of Av. vtbizu, which latter 
appears to mean the ' two arms ' outstretched, or a fathom. So the 
1 separate reed ' should be understood as a longer kind of reed, 
equal to a fathom, instead of 4 feet 8 inches. 

* See Dd. XL VIII, 19 n. L4 omits this clause altogether. 

• SeeDd. XLIII, 5 a 

4 Any priest not engaged in the purification. 
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with righteousness? how far from a man of the 
righteous ?' 

12. And Auharmazrf spoke thus: ' Thirty steps 1 
from the fire, thirty steps from the water, thirty steps 
from the sacred twigs spread forth with righteous- 
ness, and three steps 2 from the men of the righteous. 
13. The cutting out for the first hole [for bull's 
urine] 3 , after the coming on of summer, is two 
fingtr-breadths in excavation; after the coming on 
of hail-fraught (s6ngagan-h6mand) winter it is as 
it were a cup of four finger-6readtks*. 14. So also 
for the second hole, for the third hole, for the fourth 
hole, the fifth, and the sixth.' 

' How much is one such hole from another hole 6 ? ' 

'As much as one step onwards.' 



1 As the step is three feet (see § 15), and the foot, being four- 
teen finger-breadths (see Bd. XXVI, 3 n), may be taken as \o\ 
inches, these thirty steps would be nearly 79 English feet. 

4 That is, 7 feet io| inches. This diminution of distance enables 
a purifying priest to stand near enough to an unclean person to 
hand him the purifying liquid in a ladle tied to a stick (see §§ 40-42), 
without going within the furrows traced around the holes or ablu- 
tion seats at the same distance of three steps (see §§ 21-23). 

* That is, at which the unclean person is sprinkled with the 
urine (see §§ 48-116). The urine should be that of a bull, accord- 
ing to Vend. XIX, 70; but Vend. VIII, 35, 36 state that it may 
be that of cattle or draught oxen, generally, or even that of those 
who perform KhvStuk-das (see p. 391). At the present time the 
term magh, which means ' a hole ' in the Avesta, is applied to the 
stones which are used as ablution seats for squatting upon. 

* The greater depth of the hole for catching the ablution drop- 
pings in the winter, would provide for the larger quantity of liquid 
that could not sink into the soil, or evaporate, during the tedious 
washing, owing to the soil and air being damper than in summer. 

* The probable positions of these holes, and of the furrows 
enclosing them, are shown upon the plan of the Bareshnum Gah 
on p. 435, which differs but little from the plan still in use. 

[18] F f 
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1 5. ' What kind of one step ?' 
•Just like three feet.' 

16. 'The cutting out of the three other holes 
[which are for water], (17) after the coming on of 
summer, is as much as two finger-dreadths in exca- 
vation ; after the coming on of hail-fraught winter 
it is as much as four finger-dreadths.' 

18. 'How much from those former ones [for bull's 
urine] ?' 

' As much as three steps.' 

19. ' What kind of three steps ?' 

' As much as the steps one plants in walking with 
the steps he would take.' 

20. ' What kind of walking with steps ?' 
'Just like nine feet.' 

21. ' Thou shalt also plough up a furrow with the 
blade due to Shatry6vairV 

22. 'How much from the holes ?' 
' As much as three steps.' 

' What kind of three steps ? ' 
' As much as in walking with the steps one would 
take and plant.' 

23. 'How much is the walking with steps ?' 
' As much as nine feet' 

24. ' Then, afterwards, is the ploughing up of the 
twelve furrows. 25. By the ploughing up of three 
from among them three holes are separated within 
them. 26. Thou shalt plough up three from among 
them with six holes separated within. 27. Thou 
shalt plough up three from among them with nine 
holes separated within. 28. And thou shalt plough 

1 That is, made of metal, which is under the special protection 
of the archangel Shatry6vair or Shatvatrd (see Dd. XL VIII, 17 n). 
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Plan of BareshnCm Gah. 
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up three, within which are the [three] holes that 
are apart, [which are for water, and] beyond [those 
within, which are for bull's urine] 1 . 

29. ' Thou shalt carry three loads of stones on to 
those spaces of nine feet 2 , as an approach to the 
holes; (30) or potsherds, or knotty and massive 
blocks, or a clod of the earth of Vi-rtasp, or [a pot or 
something of] any hard earth whatever. 

31. 'Afterwards, he who has been by the dead 
shall come to that approach, which is the approach 
to the holes. 32. Thereupon thou, O Zaratu-rt ! 
hast to stand up more aside, by the furrows*. 



1 The arrangement, here described, is that of six holes in a row, 
one step apart ; then an interval of three steps, followed by three 
more holes, one step apart, in the same line. This row of nine 
holes, from north to south (see § 132, e), is surrounded by three 
furrows, the first six holes and the last three are both surrounded 
by a second series of three furrows, and the first three holes are 
surrounded by a third series of three furrows. And these furrows 
are not less than three steps from the holes in any place, except 
where they separate the three series of holes from each other. 
The object of the furrows, which are scored during the recitation 
of certain formulas (see § i$2,f,g),\$ to prevent the fiend of cor- 
ruption from forcing its way from the unclean person within the 
furrows to any other person outside them. And, as the fiend is 
supposed to be strongest at first, and to become gradually weak- 
ened by the progress of the purification (see § 119), the first three 
holes are surrounded by the strongest barrier of nine furrows. 

* There were three such spaces, one between the furrows and 
the first hole, one between the sixth and seventh holes, and one 
between the last hole and the furrows (see the plan). It is not dis- 
tinctly stated that these stones were to be distributed, as ablution 
seats, to each of the nine stations, as at present ; but this was 
probably intended. At the present time an additional group of 
stones is placed outside the furrows, at the entrance to the north, 
as a station for the preliminary washing. 

* That is, the priest is to stand outside, to the right (see § 132, t), 
but close to the furrows. 
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33. Then these words are to be murmured \by thee, 
that is] : " Praise to Spendarmadf 1 , the propitious ! " 

34. And he who has been by the dead shall speak in 
reply to it thus : " Praise to Spendarma*/, the propi- 
tious!" 35. Then the fiend becomes disabled by 
every word [of each repetition] ; (36) the smiting of 
the evil spirit, the wicked one, is owing to it ; (37) the 
smiting of Aeshm 2 , the impetuous assailant, is owing 
to it; (38) the smiting of the Mizinlkan demons 3 
is owing to it ; (39) the smiting of all the demons is 
owing to It. 

40. 'Afterwards, thou shalt sprinkle bull's urine 
upon him with an iron, or with a leaden, ladle. 41. If 
thou shalt sprinkle upon him with a leaden one*, thou 
shalt strongly demand, O Zaratfot ! the stem of a 
reed whose nine customary parts (pi .yak) you have 
mentioned l [as nine knots] ; (42) and one should tie 
that leaden ladle strongly on its foremost part*. 

43. ' He shall first wash over his hands [even to 
the elbows]. 44. When he does not wash over his 
hands, (45) he then makes all his own body impure 
[and polluted]. 46. When he shall have washed over 
his hands for three times, (47) then, when thy hands 

1 See p. 393, note 2. This exclamation is a Pahlavi version of 
a quotation from the Gathas (Yas. XLVIII, 10, c). 

* The demon of wrath (see Dd. XXXVII, 44). 

' See Dd. XXXVII, 81. This passage (§§ 36-39) is quoted 
from Yas. XXVII, 2, LVI, xii, 5. 

* These words are omitted in the Pahlavi text, but occur in the 
Avesta. 

* Or, perhaps, 'murmured over' with prayers. 

6 This nine-knotted reed, or stick, must be so long that the 
ladle, tied to its end, can easily reach the unclean person at the 
holes, when the stick is held by the priest who stands outside 
the furrows. 
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shall have been washed over, (48) thou shalt sprinkle 
him on the front of the top of his head, [as far as the 
hair has grown.] 49. Then the fiend of corruption 1 
rushes in front, upon some of the space between the 
brows of that man. 

50. ' Thou shalt sprinkle in front, on some of the 
space between the brows of that man, [from the 
place where the hair has grown, as far as to the 
ears backwards, and both cheeks at the bottom.] 
51. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon the 
back of his head. 

52. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on the back of his head, 
[from the place where the hair has grown, casting 
(stunak) one-fourth to the spine.] 53. Then the 
fiend of corruption rushes in front upon his jaws. 

54. ' Thou shalt sprinkle in front, on his jaws, 
[both cheeks as far as to the ears backwards, casting 
one-fourth unto the throat.] 55. Then the fiend of 
corruption rushes upon his right ear. 

56. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his right ear. 57. 
Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left 
ear. 

58. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left ear, [just as 
the ear is turned, casting one-fourth to the liquid 2 .] 



1 The Nasflj fiend (see Dd. XVII, ?). 

* The word, both here and in § 68, must be Av. 4fx, 'water,' 
and not a P&zand term for any part of the body, as any such term 
would be inadmissible in § 68. It would seem as if a smaller 
supply of liquid were requisite for the ears than for the other 
customary parts, so that a quarter of the supply is directed to be 
returned to the vessel holding the liquid. The remarks made by 
the Pahlavi translator, upon the sprinkling of the left-hand mem- 
bers of the body, are evidently intended also to apply, in nearly all 
cases, to the sprinkling of the right-hand members. 
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59. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon' his 
right shoulder. 

60. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his right shoulder. 
61. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his 
left shoulder. 

62. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left shoulder, [on 
the side in front, just as it is turned, even unto the 
elbow.] 63. Then the fiend of corruption rushes 
upon his right armpit 

64. *Thou shalt sprinkle on his right armpit 
65. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his 
left armpit. 

66. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left armpit, [as far 
as the hair has grown.] 67. Then the fiend of cor- 
ruption rushes in front upon his chest 

68. 'Thou shalt sprinkle in front on his chest, 
[half the liquid to the shoulders, and half to the 
region of the throat, within three finger-breadths of 
the face 1 .] 69. Then the fiend of corruption rushes 
upon his back. 

70. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his back, [from the 
slender part of the spine unto the anus.] 71. Then 
the fiend of corruption rushes upon his right nipple. 

72. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his right nipple. 73. 
Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left 
nipple. 

74. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left nipple, [just 
as the nipple shall be turned ; and those of women 
(zanag&nd) are to be held up.] 75. Then the fiend 
of corruption rushes upon his right side. 

76. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his right side. 77. Then 
the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left side. 

1 Reading dimak, but it may be gSmak (compare Pers. gam, 
' jaw'). L4 has gimak. 
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78. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his left side; [this, 
moreover, is because one specially recites for ever 
on that side.] 79. Then the fiend of corruption 
rushes upon his right hip 1 . 

80. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his right hip. 81. 
Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left 
hip. 

82. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left hip, [just as it 
is turned, as far as to the hollow 2 of it (guyak-1 
valman) below the thigh.] 83. Then the fiend of 
corruption rushes upon his sexual part 

84. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his sexual part 85. If 
it be a male, thou shalt sprinkle behind it before- 
hand, and in front of it afterwards ; (86) and if it be 
a female, thou shalt sprinkle in front of it before- 
hand, and behind it afterwards; [on this occasion 
half is for the front and half for behind, and it is 
rubbed in in front] 87. Then the fiend of corrup- 
tion rushes upon his right thigh. 

88. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his right thigh. 
89. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his 
left thigh. 

90. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left thigh, [from 
the prominence (gdhak) below the thigh to the 
knee.] 91. Then the fiend of corruption rushes 
upon his right knee. 

92. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his right knee. 93. 
Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left 
knee. 

1 Reading srinak, as in Pahl. Vend. VIII, 178-182 ; but here 
the word is four times written slnak. 

1 Or, perhaps, ' prominence ' is meant, as in § 90 ; although the 
two words guyak and gdhak are written differently, they refer 
probably to the same part. 
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94. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left knee, [above 
just as it is turned, and below the slender part ; 
there are some who would say thus : " As much 
above it as below."] 95. Then the fiend of corrup- 
tion rushes upon his right shin. 

96. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his right shin. 97. 
Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left 
shin. 

98. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left shin, [from 
the knee unto the place where the leg and foot 
unite.] 99. Then the fiend of corruption rushes 
upon his right ankle 1 . 

100. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his right ankle. 
1 01. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his 
left ankle. 

102. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left ankle, [just 
as the leg and foot unite, that is, while the ten toes 
are back to the ground.] 103. Then the fiend of 
corruption rushes upon his right instep. 

104. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his right instep. 
105. Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his 
left instep. 

106. ' Thou shalt sprinkle on his left instep, [from 
the place where the leg and foot unite, to the end of 
his toes.] 107. Then the fiend of corruption turns 
dejected under the sole of the foot, and its likeness is 
as it were the wing of a fly's body. 

108. 'The toes being held quite in union with 
the ground, his heel is held up from the ground. 
109. Thou shalt sprinkle on his right sole. no. 
Then the fiend of corruption rushes upon his 
left sole. 

1 The word zang means rather ' the lower part of the leg.' 
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in. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his left sole. 112. 
Then the fiend of corruption turns dejected under 
the toes, and its likeness is as it were the wing of 
a fly. 

113.' The heel being held quite in union with the 
ground, his toes are held up from the ground. 114. 
Thou shalt sprinkle on his right toes. 115. Then 
the fiend of corruption rushes upon his left toes. 

116. 'Thou shalt sprinkle on his left toes. 117. 
Then the fiend of corruption returns dejected to 
the northern quarter in the shape of a raging fly, 
bandy-legged, lean-hipped, illimitably spotted, so that 
spot is joined to spot, like the most tawdry 1 noxious 
creature, and most filthy. 

118. 'Then these words are to be murmured, 
which are most triumphant and most healing 2 : — 

'"As is the will of the patron spirit [as is the will 
of Auharmas^], so should be the earthly master [so 
should be the high priest], owing to whatever are 
the duty and good works of righteousness ; [that is, 
he is always to perform duty and good works as 
authoritatively as the will of Auharmaer^.] That 
which is the gift of good thought is the work of 
both existences [and the work] of Auharmazrf ; [that 
is, the reward and recompense they give to good 
thought, they give also to him ; there are some who 
would say thus : ' It is the possession of good thought'] 



1 Reading bd^-akintum, 'most stuffed with ostentation,' as in 
L4. In AV. XVII, 12 the word can be read baaak-dylntftm, 
< most sin-accustomed.' 

* Only the initial and final words of the Avesta of the following 
passages are given in the MSS. here, but they are given at length, 
with their Pahlavi translation, in Vend. VIII, 49-62, whence the 
Fahlavi version is here taken. 
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The sovereignty is given to Auharma^, [that is, 
Auharmas*/ has made the ruler for himself,] who 
has given protection and nourishment to the poor, 
[that is, he would provide assistance and intercession 
for them.] 1 

4 "Who is given to me by thee, O Auharma^! as 
a protection? [when 2 1 shall do duty and good works, 
who would provide me protection ?] — when I am in 
custody of the malice of that wicked [Aharman, that 
is, he retains malice with me in his thoughts] — other 
than thy fire and good thought ? [this I know, that 
they would do so on account of you ; but, apart from 
you, who would provide me protection ?] When in 
their employ I invoke righteousness, O Auharmazd? 1 
[that is, I shall do duty and good works, who would 
provide me protection ?] That which thou shalt 
proclaim to me as religion through a high-priest 
[this I say, that is, preach religion through a high- 
priest] 3 . 

' " Who is the smiter with triumph, through this 
thy teaching of protection ? [that is, so far as is 
declared by the revelation of scripture, who should 
inflict the punishment for sinners ?] With clearness 
the superintendence (radfth) of the creation in both 
existences is to be taught to me, [that is, it is neces- 
sary for thee to give unto me the high-priesthood 
here and there 4 .] The arrival of virtuous obedience 
(Srdsh), with good thought (Vohuman), is here, 

1 This paragraph is the Pahlavi version of the Ahunavar, or 
Yath4-ahu-vairyd formula (see p. 385). 

* Reading amat, instead of mun, ' who,' (see Dd. LXII, 4 n.) 

* This paragraph is the Pahlavi version of the K«n-na-mazda 
stanza of the Githas (Yas. XLV, 7). 

4 Both in this world and the next. 
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[that is, it is necessary for thee to give VLrtasp 1 
unto me as assistance.] O Atiharmsuzd '! [the arrival 
of] that one [is according to my wish], who is he 
according to the wish of every one, [that Sdshins 8 
that shall be necessary for every one, so that they 
may thereby convey away their misery, the misery it 
is possible he should convey away from every one.] s 
' " Let us be guarded from the most afflicting one 
[here, and apart from the sinners], O Auharmasof 
and Spendarmadf 4 ! [that is, keep us away from the 
harm of the evil spirit !] Perish, thou demon fiend 1 
[as I speak in front of thee.'] Perish, thou race of 
the demons ! [that is, their race is from that place.] 6 
Perish, thou work transformed by the demons [for 
uselessness] ! Perish, thou work produced by the 
demons [^r^fore and hereafter I this produced 
without the sacred beings, and produced by them 
(the demons) even for uselessness]. Perish utterly, 
thou fiend ! [that is, mayst thou become invisible !] 
Perish utterly, thou fiend ! [that is, rush away from 
here, and mayst thou become invisible on any path !] 
Perish utterly and apart, thou fiend ! [that is, stand 
not again on any path!] Thou shalt perish again 
to the north ! [the path was mentioned thus : ' Go 
in the direction of the north ! '] do not destroy the 
material world of righteousness* !" 

1 The king in the time of Zaratuxt (see Dd. XXXVII, 36). 

* The last of the future apostles (see Dd. II, ro). 

* This paragraph is the Pahlavi version of a passage in the 
Gathas (Yas. XLIII, 16, b-e). 

4 See p. 393, note 2. 

* From hell, the place of the demons. 

6 It appears from what follows, in § 1 20, that the whole of the 
sprinklings and exorcisms, detailed in §§ 33-1 18, are to be repeated 
at each of the first six holes. 
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119. 'At the first hole the man becomes freer 
from the fiend of corruption, [that is, it shall depart 
a little from his body, like a flock when they dis- 
perse it.] 

1 20. ' Then these words are to be murmured by thee, 
&c. [as in §§ 33-1 1 8. At] the second [hole, &c, as in 
§ 1 19. And the same routine is to be followed at] the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth [holes] 1 . 

' Afterwards he shall sit — he who has been by the 
dead — within the precinct (sitrfy of the holes 2 apart 
from those holes [which are for bull's urine} 121. So 
much from that [of the previous ones for bull's urine] 
as four finger-breadths*. 122. They shall also dig up 
those full diggings up of this earth, [they should 
accomplish this well.] 123. They shall scrape toge- 
ther fifteen handfuls of the earth, [so that they shall 
quite dislodge the damp purely.]* 124. And they 
shall remain about it the whole period from that time 
until the time when the hair on his head shall become 
dry, (125) and until the time when the wet earth on 
his body shall become dry. 

126. 'Then he who has been by the dead shall 
come to that approach to those other holes [which 
are for water]. 127. At the first hole he shall then 
purify over his own body once with water. 128. At 
the second hole he shall then purify over his own 

1 This paragraph is omitted in the Pahlavi text, being merely 
given in the Avesta (for the sake of brevity) so far as the words 
are not included in the brackets. 

1 The three holes for washing with water. 

* That is, three English inches south of the six furrows which 
separate the first six holes from the last three, at the point D on 
the plan. 

4 That is, the person undergoing purification shall be rubbed 
with dust until he is quite dry. 
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body twice with water. 129. At the third hole he 
shall then purify over his own body thrice with 
water. 

130. 'Afterwards, he who is perfumed with san- 
darac (rasnS) 1 , or benzoin, or aloes 2 , or any other 
of the most odoriferous of plants, (131) shall then 
put on his clothes. 132. Then he who has been by 
the dead shall come to that approach, the approach 
to his abode 3 .' 

[a. The clothing is always cleansed by the 
Khshvash-nuzunghd ("the six-months' process")*. 

b. Afarg 5 said two purifiers are requisite 6 , and of 
the two he is suitable who has performed the ritual ; 
thus they have been very unanimous; when he 
scores the furrow, washes that unclean person in the 
customary places, abutters the Avesta he has per- 
formed it ; the other, when he has not performed it, 

1 Av. urvasna (which is translated by Pahl. rasno) is supposed, 
in India, to mean sandal-wood. 

* These are supposed, in India, to be the two substances meant 
by the Av. vohu-gaona and vohu-kereti, which are merely 
transcribed by the Pahl. hu-gdn and hu-keret. The Avesta text 
adds a fourth perfume, named hadha naSpata, which is under- 
stood to mean the pomegranate bush, although that plant seems 
to yield no perfume. 

* For the continuation of the instructions see § 133; the text 
being here interrupted by a long Pahlavi commentary on the whole 
of the foregoing description of the ceremony. 

4 This sentence is evidently incomplete in the Pahlavi text 
The process is thus described in Pahl. Vend. VII, 36 : — ' If it be 
that it is woven, they shall wash it over six times with bull's urine, 
they shall scrape together six times on the earth with it [so that 
they quite dislodge its moisture purely], they shall wash it over six 
times with water, and they shall perfume over it six months at 
a window in the house.' For the Avesta version of this descrip- 
tion, which is nearly the same, see Sis. II, 95 n. 

* See Ep. I, v, 1. • See Ep. I, vi, 4, II, ii, 7. 
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is unsuitable ; when there shall also be one who is 
suitable 1 he fully solemnizes a Vendid&Z service, for 
this purpose, with a dedication (shnumand) to 
Srdsh. 

c. For every single person, at the least, one cup, 
alike of water and bull's urine, is to be set down in 
that place 2 , and at the beginning of its consecration it 
is to be thoroughly inspected, and at the Vendid&/ 
*'/ is to be thoroughly inspected 3 ; afterwards, when it 
is covered, it is also well ; the pebbles cast into it* 
they should carry back to the holy-water, there is 
no use for them ; when thoroughly consecrated it is 
always suitable, until it becomes quite fetid 8 . 

d. For the avoidance of an unsecluded (agubal) 
menstruous woman nava vlbizva dr&fd (' the 
length of nine fathoms')' from her is necessary, 
when she stands nearest ; in a wild spot the herbage 
is to be dug up 7 ; when they shall make the purifying 
place in the town, and a path, or a stream, or a wall 
does not extend into it, it is suitable ; and the cleanly 
plucking up of its small trees, extracting them in the 
daytime with recitation of the A vesta of Zaraturt 8 
— those which are thick not existing among the 
holes — is proper. 

e. And every one who digs the holes, with what- 
ever he digs, and whenever he digs, is suitable; four 
fingtr-dreadths and two frnger-ireadths 9 is no matter; 



1 See Ep. I, vi, 7. * See Ep. I, vii, 1. 

* L4 has ' it is to be taken up,' by omitting the first letter of 
nikfrunS. 

* See Ep. I, vii, 16, II, iii, ia. • See Ep. I, viii, 1-6. 
' See § 8. T See § 7. 

• These twelve words do not occur in L4. 

• See § 13. 
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each hole is at a minimum distance of three feet 1 , at 
a maximum as much as one thoroughly purifies his 
body in ; and they are to be formed in it from the 
north, and are to be dug in the direction towards its 
more southern side. 

f. In the daytime is the purifier's scoring of the 
furrows, and with a blade they are to be scored ; with 
the recital of the A vesta 2 they are to be scored ; in 
the day they are to be scored 3 ; in that day they are 
to be scored, when a furrow is scored, three Ashem- 
vohus 4 , the Fravarane 4 , whatever period of the day 
one considers it to be, the dedication to Srdsh 6 , and 
its inward prayer 7 are to be taken up inwardly. 

g. It is also to be done inside it from the north, 
and its end is to be passed back at the end ; for 
every single furrow there is one Yatha-ahu-vairyd 8 
at the least, and at the most as many as are possible 
for it; a furrow is not to be scored again for a 
furrow, until it is to be put into use ; whenever it 
is fully disturbed it is to be scored again with the 
recital of its Avesta ; when prepared for use and one 
scores it again it is no matter. 

1 See §§ 14, 15. 

a The Ahunavar or Yatha-ahu-vairyd (see § g). 

* So in L4. * See Dd. LXXIX, 1, note. 

5 That is, the profession of faith (Yas. I, 65), which is as fol- 
lows : — ' I will profess myself a Zarathurtrian Mao/a-worshipper, 
opposed to the demons and of the Ahura faith.' This is followed 
by the dedication to the period of the day, which is given for the 
first period only in Yas. I, 66, 67 ; the dedications for the other 
periods will be found in Gah II -V, 1. 

• Sir. 1, 17. 

7 See Dd. XL, 5, note. All the prayers here detailed are to be 
murmured merely as a preliminary spell, but while each furrow is 
being scored a further formula is to be recited (see § g). 

» See pp. 385-386. 
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h. Once the outside of the body is to be made 
quite clean from the bodily refuse 1 of the world ; and 
the hair being tied up — it is no use to cut the pubes 
(nihano) — he is also to be brought into it (the 
precinct) from the north to the holes. 

i. The purifier stands up on the right-hand side, 
and when he retains the inward prayer from scoring 
the furrows 2 it is proper ; when not, the prayer to be 
taken inwardly by him — which is his utterance of 
Nemas-£a ya armaiti^ i^aia (' and the homage which 
is devotion and nourishment') 3 — is also that which is 
to be uttered by the unclean person ; and when he 
is not able to speak, it is both times to be uttered 
for him. 

j. And his hands are to be thoroughly washed 
three times, not in the inside ; as to the other cus- 
tomary parts (pi .rak) Afarg has said three times, not 
in the inside, but M&/6k-mah * one time ; also the 
water and bull's urine, such as are necessary for him, 
are to be conveyed on to him; and a portion (bah- 
rak) is to be preserved for him away from the body, 
and, when anything comes upon him, a little bull's 
urine is to be dropped down upon him ; likewise, 

1 See Dd. XLVIII, 19 n. 

* That is, when he has not broken its spell by talking, since he 
began the scoring. 

8 These are the Avesta words from Yas. XLVIII, 10, c, of which 
the Pahlavi version is given in §§ 33, 34. 

* Written Me</y6k-mah in Ep. I, v, 1. The statement here attri- 
buted to M&/6k-mah is ascribed to Afarg in Ep. I, vi, 7, 9, II, ii, 6, 
but Afarg is there said to be ' the prior deponent,' as he is here ; 
we should, therefore, probably transpose the 'three times' and 'one 
time ' in our text ; the blunder having originated from the frequent 
substitution of hana for aS in Pahlavi, both meaning ' this,' while 
a 6 also means ' one ' and is the cipher for ' 3/ 

[18] G g 
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any customary part, while being washed by him, is to 
be preserved from that which is not washed ; when 
it comes upon it, it is improper. 

k. When a drop of water (&v yu^akS-l) shall 
remain upon him, his hand is to be thoroughly 
rubbed over it ; when at the same hole and he 
becomes doubtful as to a customary part 1 , when he 
knows which, it is to be washed by him again, and 
from that onwards they are always to be washed 
again by him ; when he does not know which, the 
beginning of tfie washing at the hole is to be done 
again by him, and when he comes unto that which 
he did before, when he knows it, he is also to go 
again to that after it, from his doing again of the 
beginning of the washing at the hole; when he 
becomes doubtful as to the hole, he is to go back to 
that which is not doubtful. 

/. And when they go from hole to hole, the dog * 
is to be held once, the Avesta 3 of the purifier is to 
be spoken, and it is to be done by him thus : — When 
he arrives at the place, it is done by him; when not, 
the head is to be done thoroughly — there are some 
who would say thus : ' In the same hole the head is 
to be done thoroughly' — and all four feet of the dog 
are to be put by him into the hole ; he is also to sit 
down within four finger-breadths*, and the Pa»£adasa 
zem6 ha»kanayen (' fifteen times of earth they shall 

1 That is, when he is doubtful which he washed last. 

3 The dog is not mentioned in the Avesta account of the Baresh- 
num in Vend. IX, but it is ordered to be brought before the unclean 
person in another such account in Vend. VIII, 120, 123. The use 
of the dog is that its sight or touch is supposed to destroy or drive 
away the Nasdr, or fiend of corruption. 

* The exorcism in § 118. * See § 121. 
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scrape together') 1 are to be well completed by him, 
it is also to be thoroughly done by him, and he is to 
be fully guarded while he properly and thoroughly 
well perseveres. 

m. And, after it, he is to go unto the holes for 
water; the different times with water are just like 
the different holes for bull's urine, except holding 
the dog ; the dog, too, works for him inside. 

n. When he seeks for it, it % is to be thoroughly 
warmed for him ; when he hungers for it, bread is to 
be given to him ; when the necessity of making water 
arises, something is to be held unto him ; when, on 
account of his imperfect strength (yad zdrlh), he is 
quite unable to wash, some one is to sit down inside 
with him ; when he is only just • washed, he is to 
come into his position therein before, the inward 
prayer is to be spoken out by him, and the inward 
prayer is to be again offered by him, his customary 
parts are also washed, and are to be considered as 
washed. 

0. When he shall keep on for three washings 4 , 
though not clean, it is not improper ; when he does 
not attain three washings, it is not proper; when 
the enclosure is not to be formed to the north 6 , it is 
not proper; when one shall not solemnize the Vendi- 
dad service •, it is not proper. 

/. When the purifier shall not have performed the 
ritual, it is not proper; when the purifier is not a 
man, it is not proper. 

1 The Avesta version of § 123. 

* The water, apparently. 

* Perhaps it should be £and tak, 'several times,' instead of 
£}gun t&k, 'only just.' 

* See §§ 136, 140, 144. • See § e. * See § b. 

Gg2 
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q. When he shall not wash on the customary 
parts, it is not proper; when he does not utter 
the Avesta, it is not proper ; and when the dog ' is 
not held, it is not proper ; when there is no digging 
of the holes, it is not proper ; when he does not 
perform the Paw^adasa zem6 hawkanayen ('fifteen 
times of earth they shall scrape together') 2 , it is not 
proper. 

r. When it is not the purifier who scores the 
furrows, and he does not score them with a blade s , 
nor does he score them with the recitation of the 
Avesta, nor does he score them in the daytime, it is 
not proper. 

s. When he shall see anything impure in the hole, 
it is not proper ; when they shall cause rain to come 
within a hole for bull's urine, it is not proper ; when 
night shall come in upon him, it is not proper ; 
when in everything there is suitableness, but as to 
one thing doubt arises, through that suitableness it 
is not proper.] 

133. 'He* is to sit down in the place of the 
secluded (arm£.ytan6) 6 , within the precinct (.ritra) 
of his abode, apart from the other Maarak-worship- 
pers. 134. He shall not come with authorization to 
fire, nor to water, nor to earth, nor to animals, nor 
to plants, nor to a righteous man, nor to a righteous 



1 See§/. * See§ 123. ■ See §/ 

* He who has been by the dead, as stated in § 132, in connec- 
tion with which this sentence is to be read ; the foregoing §§ as 
being interpolated by the Pahlavi translators. 

• The original meaning of armfixt was probably 'most sta- 
tionary,' as it is a term applied to water in tanks, helpless cripples, 
and insane people, as well as to unclean persons who have to 
remain apart from their friends (see Sis. II, 98 n). 
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woman, (135) at all from that time, until the time 
when his three nights shall fully elapse. 

1 36. ' After those three nights he shall wash over 
his body, and his clothes are purified over in such a 
way as with bull's urine and also with water. 137. 
He shall sit in the place of the secluded, within the 
precinct of his abode, apart from the other Mazda- 
worshippers. 138. He shall not come with authoriza- 
tion to fire, &c. [just as has been written in § 1 34], 
(139) at all from that time, until the time when his 
six nights shall fully elapse. 

140. i After those six nights* he shall wash over 
his body, and his clothes are purified over in such a 
way as with bull's urine and also with water. 141- 
143. He shall sit in the place of the secluded [just 
as has been written in \\ 133-135] until the time when 
his nine nights shall fully elapse. 

144. ' Then, after the nine nights, he shall wash 
over his body, and his clothes are purified over in 
such a way as with bull's urine and also with 
water. 145. Then he shall come with authoriza- 
tion unto fire, unto water, unto earth, unto animals, 
unto plants, unto a righteous man, unto a righteous 
woman.' 

Besides the above fully detailed description of 
the Bareshnum ceremony we find two other accounts 
of the rite, in the Vendidad. Of these the most 
detailed is contained in Vend. VIII, 117-228, which 
mentions the use of the dog 2 , the nine holes, the 
washing with bull's urine and water, and all the 

1 The MSS. omit several words, when sentences are repeated, 
for the sake of brevity. 
1 See § / above. 
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detail of driving the fiend of corruption from one 
part of the body to another (by sprinkling with ' the 
good waters ') till it flies away to the north as in 
Vend. IX, 117. But it omits the description of the 
purifier, the dimensions of the purifying place, the 
scoring of the furrows, the placing of the stones, 
the exorcism x , the seclusion for nine nights, and all 
the washings after the first day. 

The other account, which is much shorter, is given 
in Vend. XIX, 67-84. It specifies that the urine 
must be that of a young bull, and that the purifier 
must score a furrow ; it mentions the recitation of a 
hundred Ashem-vohus and two hundred Yatha-ahu- 
vairyds, four washings with bull's urine and two 
with water, nine nights' exposure, followed by atten- 
tion to the fire and fumigation, when the man 
clothes himself while paying homage to the sacred 
beings, and is clean ; but no other details are given. 

* That is, the exorcism is not found in the Pahlavi version, bat 
is introduced in the Vendidat/ sadah in an abbreviated form, pos- 
sibly copied from Vend. IX, 118. 
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V. Finding a Corpse in the Wilderness. 

The controversy between Minu^ihar and his 
brother, Za^-sparam, of which the Epistles of Manu- 
s&lhar are the only portion extant, turned chiefly 
upon the meaning to be attached to Vend. VIII, 
271-299 l , and whether the mode of purification 
therein detailed was a sufficient substitute, or merely 
a preparation, for the Bareshnum ceremony. The 
following is a translation of the Pahlavi version of 
this passage 2 : — 

Pahl. Vend. VIII, 271. 'O creator! how are those 
men purified, O righteous Auharmas^! who shall 
stand by a corpse, in a distant place, upon a wild 
spot 3 ?' 

272. And Abharmazd spoke thus : ' They are 
purified, O righteous ZaratujtF 

273. ' But when so ? [that is, how will such a one 
become clean ?]' 

274. ' If a corpse-eating dog, or a corpse-eating 
bird, has attacked that corpse, (275) the man shall 
then purify over his own body with bull's urine, 
(276) thirty times by washing forwards \with the 
bull's urine], and thirty times by washing over 4 , [and 

1 See Sacred Books of the East, vol. iv, pp. 11 6- 11 8. 

* Subject to the same observations as those detailed in p. 431 n. 

* Reading pavan vaxkar, but the MSS., by omitting a stroke, 
have pavan jrikar, ' on the chase.' 

4 So here, but 'washing backwards' in § 279; and in Ep. II, 
iv, 2 we find ' upwards ' and ' downwards,' instead of * forwards ' 
and ' backwards.' The Pahlavi translators were evidently doubtful 
whether the Av. upasnStefi (see Ep. II, iii, 2) meant ' washing 
over, backwards, or downwards.' 
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his hand shall rub over it.] 277. Of the topmost 
part of him is the washing over, [that is, the wash- 
ing of his head is that regarding which there is 
a mention through this study-causing (hushkar) 
exclamation.] 1 

278. 'If a corpse-eating dog, or a corpse-eating 
bird, has not attacked that corpse, (279) he shall 
purify fifteen times by washing forwards, and fifteen 
times by washing backwards, [and his hand shall rub 
over it.] 

280. ' He shall run the first mile (hasar) 2 . 281. 
He shall then run forwards, [when the Pa«£adasa 
("fifteen times")sb.d\\ be performedbyhim.] 282. And 
when he shall thus stop opposite any one whomso- 
ever of the material existence 8 , he shall be prepared 
with a loud issue of words, (283) thus 4 : "I have thus 
stood close by the body of him who is dead; I am 
no wisher for it by thought, I am no wisher for it by 
word, I am no wisher for it by deed, [that is, it is 
not possible for me to be as though washed.] 284. It 
demands purification for me, [that is, wash me 
thoroughly!]" 285. When he runs, the first he shall 
reach, (286) if they do not grant him purification, 
share one-third of that deed of his, [that is, of all that 
sin, not possible for him to bear, except when they 
shall perform his purification, one part in three is 
theirs at its origin.] 

287. ' He runs the second mile [while he runs for 



1 Implying that the Pahlavi translators had found the use of 
Av. aghrya for ' head ' rather perplexing. 

• The h&sar was 'a thousand steps of the two feet' (see Bd. 
XXVI, 1, note), and was, therefore, about an English mile. 

* That is, any human being. 
4 See Ep. I, ii, 10. 
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it\ 288. He runs, and a second time he reaches 
people. 289. If they do not grant him purification, 
(290) they share a half 1 of that deed of his, [that is, 
of all that sin, not possible for him to bear, except 
when they shall perform his purification, as it were a 
half is even for them at its origin.] 

291. ' He shall run the third mile [while he runs 
for it\ 292. When he runs, the third he shall reach, 
(293) if they do not grant him purification, share all 2 
that deed of his, [that is, all that sin which it is 
not possible for him to bear, except when they 
shall perform his purification, is ever theirs at its 
origin.] 

294. 'He shall then run forwards 8 . 295. He 
shall thus stop opposite some people of the next 
house, village, tribe, or district, and he shall be 
prepared with a loud issue of words, (296) thus : 
" I have thus stood close by the body of him who is 
dead ; (297) I am no wisher for it by thought, I am 
no wisher for it by word, I am no wisher for it by 
deed, [that is, it is not possible to bear without 
washing.] 298. It demands purification for me, 
[that is, wash me thoroughly!]" 299. If they do 
not grant him purification, he shall then purify over 
his own body with bull's urine, and also with water; 
thus he shall be thoroughly purified over *.' 

[a. He shall go three miles ; it is not allowable to 
walk back to his district, until he has fully striven 

1 That is, half of the two-thirds remaining with him, or one- 
third of the whole original trespass. 

* That is, all the remaining one-third of the original trespass. 

• See Ep. II, iii, 3. 

4 What follows is a commentary, by the Pahlavi translators, on 
the whole passage. 
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with three persons, and all that sin, not possible for 
him to bear, except when they shall perform his 
purification, is theirs at its origin. 

b. When thus thoroughly washed by hims*^, 
his duty even then is the work frakairi frakere- 
naoaf, vastr£ verezy6irf ('he should accomplish 
with perseverance, he should cultivate in the pas- 
tures v ) ; there are some who would say thus : ' He is 
always for the performance of work, and abstinence 
from the ceremonies of others is for him 2 .'] 

1 Quoted from Vend. XIX, 140, where the words 'sheep's food 
and food for oxen' are added. 

* A person so purified by himself, after vainly seeking a proper 
purifier, is, therefore, only fit for the ordinary labours of life, and 
must avoid all religious celebrations till properly purified by the 
Bareshnum ceremony. This was the opinion of Manufiihar, but 
it is based upon a Pahlavi commentary, and not upon the Avesta 
text, which is not clear upon this point 
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i. The references in this index are to the pages of the introduction 
and appendix, and to the chapters and sections of the translations ; the 
chapters being denoted by the larger ciphers, or by roman type. 

2. References to passages which contain special information are given 
in parentheses, when the reference is not the first one. 

3. Though different forms of the same name may occur in the trans- 
lations, only one form is usually given in the index, to which the references 
to all forms are attached ; except when the forms differ so much as to 
require to be widely separated in the index. 

4. Pazand forms are printed in italics, as their orthography is usually 
corrupt. In all such italicised names any letters which would elsewhere 
be italic are printed in roman type. 

5. Abbreviations used are : — Ap. for Appendix ; AV. for ArJi-Virif ; 
Av. for Avesta word ; Byt. for Bahman Yart ; com. for commentator ; 
Cor. for Corrections ; Dd. for Da</istan-i-Dinik ; Dk. for DinkarJ; Dr. 
for Doctor; Ep. for Epistle; ins. for inscription; lun. man. for lunar 
mansion ; m. for mountain ; meas. for measure ; Mkh. for Mainyo-t 
Khar//; n for foot-note ; Pahl. for Pahlavi ; Pers. for Persian ; Prof, for 
Professor; r. for river; Riv. for Rivayat ; Sans, for Sanskrit word ; trans, 
for translation ; Vend, for VendidaW; Visp. for Vispara*/; Y as. for Yasna. 
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Abin nyayw, Dd. 78, 1911. 
Ablution, Dd. 45, 6 ; 48, 9, 14, 20 ; 

Ep. I, vii, 16; III, 1, 13; Ap. 

38 3. — holes, Ep. I, ix, 7 n ; Ap. 

433-4J* 5 . 444 "»445i 447-453- — 
in Bareshnfim, Ap.437-454. — in 
melted metal, Dd. 32, 13; 87, 
no, in, 113. — seats, Ep. I, 
ix, 7 ; II, iii, 12, iv, 6 n ; III, 6, 
20; Ap. 433 n, 43 6n. 

Abode of fires, Dd. 48, n ; 81, 17, 
18. 

Abortion, Dd. 78, 7. 

Abraham, Dd. 87, 90. 

Abyss, Dd. 87, 9, 24. 

Account of the soul, Dd. 8, 6 ; 13, 
2;14,i- 5 ;20,3;22,2;24, 5 ; 
25, 5 ; 28, 5, 6 ; 80, 3 ; 31, 2, 
10, it; 32, 4. 

Adam, Dd. 44, 16 n. 

Adarbf^an, land, Dd. 21, 2 n. 

A*/-fravakhshy3, Av., Ap. 370. 

Adharmah, man, Dd. n. 

Adopted daughter, Dd. 58, 6. 

— son, Dd. 54, 4, 9, 13 ; 58, 2, 5, 6, 

8 ; 58, 3-5 ; 59, 1-3 ; 60, 1, 3 ; 
61, 3 ; 62, 6, 7. 

— sonship, Dd. 64, 13, 14 ; 56, 1-3 ; 

60, 2, 3. 
Adoption, Dd. 66, 2, 6; 57, 1-4; 

68, 1, 5 5 59, 3 ; 61, 2. 
Adfist, see Fire-stand. 
Adultery, Dd. 72, 5; 78, 1-19. 
Adversary, Dd. 37, 31 ; 94, 7. 
Aerpat, Int. 13; Dd. On. See 

Priest. 

— kWWat, Int. 13; Dd. On. See 

Priestly lordship. 

Aeshrn, demon, Dd. 37, 44, 52, 104; 
94, 1 n ; Ap. 426, 437. 

Afarg, com., Ep. I, ii, 5, v, 1, 6, vi, 1, 
a, 4. 7, 9, 11, vii, 1, 18, ix, 1, 5, 
6, 10, 15, x, 13; II, ii, 5-8, iii, 
in; III, 7; Ap. 446, 449. 

Afrasiyab, king, Dd. 70, 3 n. 

Afrin, see Benediction. 

— t dahman, Dd. 81, 1 n. See 

Blessing of the holy. 



Afringan, rite, Dd. 47, 1 n. 
Aghrera*/, man, Dd. 90, 3 n. 
Aharman, Dd. 19, 1, 2, 5-7 ; 27, 6 ; 

87, 16, 20, 59; 65, 5; 72, 3; 

77,11,12; 94,8,10; Ap. 374, 

376-378, 384, 39*, 4i7, 418, 

426,443. 
Aharm&kd, Dd. 72, 9 n. See Apos- 
tate. 
Ahunavar, Dd. 48, 30 n ; Ap. 386 n, 

443 n, 448 n. 
Ahura, Av., Ap. 448 n. 
Ahura-mazda, Av., Dd. 79, 1 n ; Ap. 

374 n, 385, 387. See AQhar- 

mazd. 
Ahv6, Dd. 1, 20 ; 7, 7 ; 29, 1 ; 81, 7. 

See Patron spirit. 
Ahvdih, Dd. 6, 5. See Spiritual 

life. 
Aindar, demon, Ep. I, x, 9. 
Airin-ve^, land, Dd. 21, 2 ; 90, 3 n, 

4, 8n. 
Airymia, Av., Ep. I, vii, 10. 
Akhrfirag, man, Ap. 375. 
Akhtya, man, Dd. 90, 3 n ; Ap. 41m. 
Ak6man6, demon, Dd. 37, 44, 53 ; 

94, 1 n ; Ep. I, x, 9 n. 
Albtira m., Dd. 20, 3 ; 21, 2 ; 87, 

it8n; 92, 5. 
Aloes, Ap. 446. 
Ameroda*/, angel, Dd. 48, 1 n ; Ap. 

415. 
Amesha-spentas, Dd. 81, 5 n. See 

Archangels. 
Anahita, angel, Dd. 31, 7 n. 
Andarvae, Dd. 93, 7. 
Andreas, Dr., Ap. 399 n. 
Angel of wind, Ap. 372 n. 
Angels, Dd. l,o; 2, 13; 3, 13 n, 15 n; 

4,3; 6,5; 17,2; 20, 3n; 26, 

3,4; 28,4; 81, 15 n; 87, 32, 

86,87,114, 131,132539,11,25, 

28, 29; 42, 1 ; 48, 12 n, 27, 29; 

64, 6; 65, 5; 75, 1, 2; 81, 10; 

82,4,5; 86, 3; 89,2; 94,12; 

Ep. I,iv,i,x,3,xi, n;II,v, 12; 

Ap. 379 n ; army of, Dd. 37, 58, 

64, 107 n; fortress of, Dd. 89, 
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18 ; earthly, Dd. 1, o ; heavenly, 

Dd. l,o; 4, 3; 37, 50; 48, 8; 

03, 10; primeval, Dd. 73, 3; 

spiritual, Ep. I, o, xi, 12 ; II, ix, 

13 ; Ap. 378 ; worldly, Ep. I, o, 

iv, 4 ,xi, 12; II, ix, 13; Ap. 378. 

See Sacred beings. 
Angra-mainyu, Av., Ap. 385. See 

Evil spirit. 
Aniran day, Dd. 43, 7. 
An6shirvan, Ep. I, iv, 17 n. 
Anquetil Duperron, Dd. 48, 16 n. 
Aogemadaera, Av., Dd. 31, 1 n. 
A6shanar, man, Dd. 37, 35. 
AdshnSr, man, Dd. 48, 33. 
Apaosh, demon, Dd. 93, 11, 13 n. 
Ape, origin of, Ap. 418 n, 419. 
Apostates, Dd. 72, 9 ; Ep. II, v, 13 ; 

Ap. 384. 
Apostles, Dd. 2, 10 n, 11 n; 87, 43, 

100 n ; 38, 27 ; 48, 30, 31; Ep. 

I,v, 3n; II, hi, 1; Ap. 369, 386, 

444 n. 
Aquarius, Ep. II, ii, 911, 
Arab horse, Ap. 403. 
Archangel, Dd. 14, 2 ; 81, 5 ; 72, 

ion; Ep. I, iii, 1 n; Ap. 380 n, 

434 n ; female, Dd. 84, 2 n ; Ap. 

393 "• 

Archangels, Dd. 28, 2 ; 87, 26 ; 43, 
9; 48, (1,) 3; 73, 3; 74, 1,2; 
93,13,14; 94,i2; Ep. I, x,9, 
xi, 12; II, v, 14, ix, 13; Ap. 
377 n, 412, 4i5n,- 4 2on; om- 
niscient, Dd. 74, 3 ; seven, Dd. 
43, 8, 9. 

Ar</, angel, Dd. 8, 13, 14; 94, (2.) 

An/ashir-i Papakln, king, Dd. 88, 
711. 

An/ashir-khurrah, town, Dd. 88, 7 n. 

Ar</avahijt, angel, Dd. 48, 1 n ; Ap. 
4'5- 

Ar</a-Viraf,man, Int. 28; Dd. 31, 4n; 
Ep. I, iv, 17 n ; Ap. 397, 428. 

Ardibahut, angel, Ap. 379 n, 380 n. 

ArekdvisOr water, Dd. 37, 118; 92, 

i-3, 5- 
Arezd-shamana, man, Ap. 370. 
Arezur m., Dd. 38, 5. 
Aries, Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Armkrt, Ap. 452 n. See Secluded. 
Artakhshatar-gadman, town, Dd. 

88,7. 
Arum, land, Ep. II, viii, 5. 
Arfiman, Ap. 406. 
Arvand r., Dd. 92, 2. 



Arvte, Dd. 48, 13 n. See Afirves. 
Aryans, glory of, Dd. 80, 3 n. 
Arzah, region, Dd. 88, 5. 
Asam-i Tamabust, chief, Dd. 90, 3 n. 
Asbavazang, chief, Dd. 90, 3. 
Ashavazd, chief, Dd. 90, 3 n, 8 n. 
Ashem-vohfi, Av., Dd. 48, 32 n ; 79, 

7 ; Ap. 371 n, 37a n, 448, 454 ; 

translated, Dd. 79, 1 n; Ap. 385. 
Ashes of sacred fire, Ep. I, vii, 16 n. 
Ashbang, angel, Dd. 94, 2 n. See 

An/. 
Asia Minor, Int. 27 ; Ep. II, viii, 5 n ; 

Ap. 406 n. 
AjleshS, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9 n.' 
Ass, Ep. I, viii, 3. 
Assembly, Int. 25, 27 ; Ep. I, iv, 14 ; 

II, i, 8, 10-12, v, 10 n ; Ap. 407, 

ArtaV, angel, Dd. 30, 2,3; 44, 20 n. 
Ast6-vidaV, demon, Dd. 23, 3 a; 

30, 4 n ; 37, 44, 51, 52, 81, 83 n, 

98, 106, 108. 
A/vinl, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Ataj nyayij, Dd. 48, 21 n ; 78, 19 n. 
Atonement for sin, Dd. 12, 2 ; 13, 2, 

3;16,5;31,io;72,n;76,5; 

78,17,19; Ap. 414. 
Atrat, man, Ap. 369 n. 
Atur (fire), Dd. 48, 10; day, Dd. 

.48,7. 

Atar-fr&bag-f FarukhfizSJan, priest, 
Int. 27; Dd. 88, 8; Ep. I, iii, 
9]), 

AtGrd-bu£&/, priest, Ep. I, x, 8. 

— frdbag-vindiL/, priest, Ep. I, x, 8. 

— mahan, man, Int. 22 ; Dd. O. 

— paV, man, Int. a6 ; Ep. II, v, 14, 

ix, 11. 
1 HemWan, priest, Int. 27; 

Dd. 44, 20 n ; Ap. 399 n. 
1 Maraspendan, priest, Dd.37, 

36. 
Afiharmaz4 Dd. 1, o ; 2, 5, 7 ; 22, 

i;28, sn; 31, 5, 8, 11; 88,7; 

37, 22, 43, 44 n, 95 n ; 40, 7 n ; 

48,1,3! 84,3; 88,1311; 94, 

8, 10 ; Ep. I, iv, 1 1, x, 9 n ; II, 

«, 14, "'», J5! Ap. 373, 377, 3»4, 
386, 392, 393, 396, 402 n, 411, 
4»*> 415,442-444; army of, Dd. 
87, 67 ; beneficent, Dd. 37, 9 ; 
created by, Dd. 87, 117 ; Ep. I, 
vii, 1 1 ; creatures of, Dd. 17, 1 8, 
20; 87, 13 n, 66; Ep. I, iv, 2 ; 
domestic of, Dd. 31, 1, 5 ; fire 
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of, Dd. 2, 1 ; Ap. 432 ; in endless 
light, Dd. 81, 24 n ; in GariW- 
mln, Dd. 1, 3 n ; 94, 1 a ; nature 
of, Dd. 19, 1-7 ; priests of, Ep. 

1, iv, 10, 11, 15; propitiation of, 
Dd. 48, 22 ; service of, Dd. 39, 

16, 28 ; speaks, Dd. 7, 3 ; talks 
with Keresasp, Ap. 374, 376- 
378 ; talks with ZaratOit, Dd. 7, 
7; Ep. I, vii, 10, 13; Ap. 371, 
373, 379. 381, 415-417, 4»9-433» 
431-433, 455; the creator, Dd. 
l,o;14,5;31,5,6;36,7;87, 
12, 75; 94, in, 14; Ep. I, o, 
xi, 12; II, ix, 13, 14; III, 33; 
Ap. 393 n ; the lord, Dd. 94, 7 n ; 
Ap. 384, 422 ; two spirits of, Dd. 

2, 1 1 n ; Ep. I, ii, 1 n ; wisdom 
of, Dd. 87, 19 ; worship of, Ap. 

417- 
Auharmaz*/ day, Dd. 43, 7. 
AQn-a^asp, man, Dd. 78, 2. 
Aflrvaram, Dd. 48, 16. 
Aurves (ceremonial area), Dd. 48, 

13,14- 
Afishahin g3h, Dd. 30, 2, 3. 
Aflshdlrtar m., Dd. 30, 2 ; 87, 118. 
Afis.hin</um m., Dd. 87, 1 18 n; 92, 5. 
Avin (waters), Dd. 48, 10 ; day, Dd. 

43, 7,11 n ; month, Dd. 43, 10, 

11 n; Ep. II, i, 2. 
Avdem, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Avenak, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9, 10. 
Avesta, Dd. 30, 4 n ; 71, 3 n ; 81, 

19 n ; Ep. I, iii, 8 n, v, 8 n; II, 

ii, 13 n, iv, 1, v, 14 n, vii, 5, ix, 

7»; Ap. 369, 370, 391, 392, 

394, 397, 4", 4»3 n, 419, 
427, 437 n; — and Zand, Dd. 
46, 2; Ep. I, iv, 11 ; II, iii, 14 n, 
ix, 10; — formula, Ap. 385-387; 
Khurdah, Ap. 385 n ; — phrases, 
Ep. I, vii, 4 n; Ap. 385, 449 n, 
451 ; recital of, Dd. 46, 6 ; 47, 
1,4-6,9; 48, 23,28, 31; 88, 1, 
3; 86, 4; Ep. I, vii, 10, x, 3; 
Ap. 446-448, 450; —text, Ep. 
I, iv, 3; II, iii, in; Ap. 393, 
442 n, 445 n ; — word, Ap. 390. 
Avesta names, Dd. 2, ion; 8, 13 n ; 

17, 7 n ; 20, 3 n ; 80, 2 n ; 31, 
14 n; 88, 3 n, 411; 37, 22 n, 
35 n, 36 n, 44 n, 52 n, 80 n-82 n, 
97 n, 101 n, non, n8n; 44, 
i6n; 48, 13^ 33n; 70, 3n; 
72, 4 n, sn, 9a; 90, 3 n, 8n; 



92, 511; 98, 11 n; Ap. 41m, 

43i, 433 ». 
Avrak, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Az, demon, Dd. 37, 51. 
Az-i Dahak, king, Dd. 17, 6 n ; 86, 

5 ; 72, 3 ; 75, 2. See Dahlk. 
Az! SrOvar, Dd. 72, 4. See SrOvar. 

Bahman Yajt, Ap. 399. 

Bakd nask, Ap. 371 n, 395, 397. 

Balance of good works and sin, Dd. 

8, 1, 2, 4 ; 18, 3, 4. 
Barazd, man, Dd. 90, 8 n. 
BareshnQm ceremony, Int. 29 ; Dd. 

23, 3 n ; 89, 8 n ; 81, 16 ; Ep. I, 
ii, 6 n, iv, 1, vi, 1 n, vii, 14, ix, 
7 n, xi, 1 n ; II, i, 7 n, 16 n, ii, 
2 n, iii, 4 n, 12 n, iv, 6 n; III, 
3-5, 8-12, 14, 15, 17, 20; Ap. 
424,(431-455,) 458 n. 

— gih, Ap. 433 n ; plan of, Ap. 435. 
Baresom, see Sacred twigs. 

— din, Dd. 43, 5 n. 
Bargaining, Dd. 62, 1-4. 
Bastard, Dd. 78, 8-12. 
Bayak, demon, Dd. 78, 2 n. 
Bear, origin of, Ap. 418 n, 419. 
Benediction, Ep. I, ii, 1, 4; Ap. 

421. 
Beneficent angel, Dd. 64, 6. 

— spirit, Dd. 2, 1 1 ; 36, 7 ; 37, 31 n, 

95, 100; Ep. I, ii, 1 n. 
Benzoin, Ap. 446. 
Berezyanrti, man, Dd. 90, 8 n. 
Best existence, Dd. 1, 3 ; 14, 7, 8 ; 

16,6; 41, 10; 42, 3; 74,2; 

Ap. 374- 
Blessing of the holy, Ap. 410, 411. 
Bodily refuse, Dd. 48, 19, 20; 78, 

14; Ep.I,viii, 1-3, 5; II, iv, 3; 

Ap. 432, 449. 
B&fydzeV sin, Dd. 49, 5 n ; 63, 5 n. 
Bombay, Dd. On; 6, 2 n ; 81, 1 n ; 

Ep. II, ii, 9 n; Ap. 383 n, 392 n. 
Bone-receptacle, Dd. 18, 3, 4. 
Boundless time, Int. 24. 
Brahmanical thread, Dd. 39, 30 n. 
Bridge, see KmvaJ bridge. 
Bull's urine, Dd, 48, 9 n, 33 n; Ep. I, 

ii, 6n, vii, 1, 4, 9, 14, 16, viii, 

1-4, 6, ix, 6, x, 3; II, ii, 2, iii, 

9, 10, 12 ; III, i, 6,20; Ap. 391, 
433-437, 445, 44$ n, 447, 449, 
45«-455, 457- 

Bundahb, Int. 37; Dd. 21, 3 n; 48, 
25 n. See also Sad-dar. 
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BQshasp, fiend, Dd. 37, 44, 51. 
Bfit, demon, Dd. 38, 28 n. 

Cancer, Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Carrion-crows, how purified, Dd. 17, 

'5- 

Caspian Sea, Dd. 37, 44 n. 

Cat, origin of, Ap. 419. 

Cattle-dealing, Dd. 53, 1-6. 

Celestial spirit (ahvS), Dd. 37, 17. 

Ceremonial (yaswn), Dd. 47, 10 ; 48, 
4.8, 10, n, 14,22, 26 n, 29, 34, 
35, 38; 66,8-10, 13, 14, 18,23, 
32; 72, n, 12; 79, 11; 81, 3, 
4, 6, 8, 10-12, 15-18; 82, 1,2, 
4,5; 83,2; 84,i, 2, 4; 85,i, 
*, 4. 5; 86, 2-5, 8; 87, 1, 2; 
88, 10; Ep. II, ix, 10; III,i3; 
Ap. 413,417,421 ; — apparatus, 
Ep. I, iv, 3 n. 

— area, Dd. 48, 21 n. See AflrvSs. 

Ceremonies, after a death, Dd. 23, 
4 n; 81, sn ; Ap.429;— (ya^td), 
Dd.80, 1; Ap. 397 ; — (yazun), 
Dd. 44, 9 ; 46, 5 ; 54, 10 ; Ep. 
I, iv, 9n; Ap. 458; an- 
nual, Dd. 54, 5 ; of the 

sacred beings, Dd. 66, 17; — 
— sacred, Dd. 37, 32; 44, 2, 
4; Ep. II, i, 17 n. 

Ceremony, Ep. I, viii, 6 n ; II, iii, 
7 n, 9 n; Ap. 431, 446 n ; of 
guardian spirits, Dd. 28, 7 ; 48, 
40; 81, 15; of Srdsh, Dd. 28, 
1, 6 ; 28, 1 ; 48, 40 n ; 81, 1 n, 
12-14; of the three nights, Dd. 
28, 1, 5-7 1 Ap. 421 n ; for living 
soul, Dd. 81, 1, 8, 10-12; Ap. 
42m;— (yajtd), Dd. 79, 4, 6 ; 

80, 2 ; 81, 11; of Get6- 

kharW, Dd. 79, 4, 5 ; 80, 2 ; 

of Nabar, Dd. 79, 4 ; — 

(yazijn), Dd. 48, 1, 2, 23, 36; 

86, 7 n ; of the sacred 

beings, Dd. 44, 7, 8 ; 48, 24 ; 

of the waters, Dd. 78, 19; 

sacred, Dd. 22, 1 ; 28, 

4, 5; 44, 17; 45, 6; 47, 9; 
48, 1, 3, 5 n; 72, 1. See 
Bareshnum. 

Ch in Oriental words is printed K, 

China, Int. 27 ; Ep. II, i, 12 n, viii, 5. 

Christianity, Int. 24. 

Christians, Int. 26 ; Dd. 12, 5 n ; 19, 
in; 37, 90 ; Ap. 428, 430. 



Cleansing, Dd. 40, 1, 6, 8, 13, 14. 
Clouds, Dd. 93, 1, 3, 4. 
Co-existent one, Dd. 37, 21, 26; 

Ep. I, ii, 1. 
Commentaries, Dd. 71, 2 n, 3 n ; Ep. 

I, iv, 1 1 n, v, 8 n, vi, in; Ap. 

457 n. See Pahlavi. 
Commentary (zand), Dd. 1, 7 ; 44, 2 ; 

45, 5, 6; 47, 1, 2, 4-6, 8-10;— 

(<tlrtak5), Ep. 1, v, 6 n. 
Commentators, Ep. I, ii, sn, iv, i7n, 

v, 1 n, vi, in, x, ion; II, ii, ion, 

13n.it, 7n; Ap. 397. 
Complete mindfulness, Ap. 412. 
Conjunctions of planets, Ep. II, ii, 

10, 11. 
Consecrating sacred cakes, Dd. 28, 

1; 80,i ; 79, 7; 81,13-15- 
Constantly-beneficial place, Dd. 26, 

3 ; 81, 24 n ; — space, Dd. 37, 

22, 24 ; 88, 3. 
Corn-dealing, Dd. 49, 1-10. 
Corpse-eating dogs and birds, Dd. 

15, 1, 4, 5; 16, 1, 7; 17, 1, 

17, 19; 18, 1-3; Ap. 455, 

456. 
Creation of man, Dd. 64, 1-7. 
Creator, Dd. 1, o; 2, 4, 7, n; 3, 

a-4, 6, 7, 8n, 10, 18, 20; 4, 2; 

7, 2, 3, 5 ; 14, 5 ; 19, s ; 21, 4 ; 

22,3, 4! 29, 2; 31, 5-7 5 38, 

7; 87, 4,6, 12, 16, 17, 22, 36, 

37, 64, 65, <S7, 75, 84, 96, i"- 
114, 131; 39, 2, 18; 64, 4; 
65, 4, 5 ; 73, 3 ; 75, 3 ; 77, 4 ; 
91,9, i°; 93, 13; 84, 14; Ep. 
I, o, xi, 12; II, ix, 13, 14; III, 
22; Ap. 379 n, 386, 401, 408, 
409,412,431,432,455. 

Da</istan-t Draft, Dd. 94, 1 n ; Ap. 
373. 394, 399 », 4*4, 4*8 ; con- 
tents, Int. 22, 23 ; Gu^arati 
trans., Int. 24 ; how composed, 
Dd. 1,18-27; MSS., Int. 15-18; 
two versions, Int. 15, 19; written 
at Shiraz, Dd. 1, 17 n. 

Daeva-worshippers, Dd. 32, 4 n. 

Dahak, king, Dd. 2, ion; 86, 3 ; 37, 
(97,) 121; 72, 5; 78, a; Ap. 
37», 374, 378, 418. See Aa-i 
Dahak. 

Dahikan, Int. 16. 

Dahman afrin, see Blessing of the 
holy. 
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Daitih peak, Dd. 20, 3 n; 21, 1, a; 
84, 1, 4. 

— river, Dd. 21, 2 n ; 90, 4. 
Dakhma, see Depository. 
DamdaV nask, Dd. 48, 25 n. 
Danayan, Ap. 370. 
Dara^a r., Dd. 21, 2 n. 
Darmesteter, Prof. J., Vend, trans., 

Dd. 20, 3 n ; 31, 5 n, 24 n ; 32, 

4 n; 33, 4 n, 5 n; 30, 19 n; 

73, 3 n ; Ep. I, iv, 3 n. 
Dirtanik, man, Ap. 370, 372. 
Dates of Pahlavi books, Int. 27, 28 ; 

Ep. I, iv, 17 n; Ap. 392 n, 394, 

397-399i 4>5, 4*7, 4*8. 
David, Ap. 390. 
Deadly one, Dd. 86, 8. 
Dead matter, Dd. 16, 5; 17, 7, 10, 

17, 19 n; 18, 2; Ep. I, ii, 3, 
6n. 

Death demon, Dd. 23, 3 n ; 80, 4 n. 

— of the wicked, Dd. 20, 2 n. 
Decree, Ep. I, iv, 7, v, 1 n, x, 7, 11, 

12; II, ii, in, 3, iii, 13 n, iv, 1, 
v, 2,7, 12, vi, 4, vii, 4. 

Decrepitude demon, Dd. 23, 3. 

Dedications, Dd. 80, 1 ; 43, 3, 4, 
7-1 1 ; Ap. 447, 448. 

Demon, Dd. 14, 6 n ; 80, 4 n ; 34, 
4 ; 87, 49i 81, 85, 97, 103, 108- 
110, 120, 122; 38, 17, 28; 77, 
8, 10, 12; 83, 11-13; E P- !•> 
iii, 15 n, iv, 3; Ap. 372 n, 381, 
418,419, 444. 

— of demons, Dd. 87, 49, 53, 56 ; 

Ap. 392. 

Demons, Dd. 8, 3, 4 ; 16, 7 ; 17, 2, 
3, 20 ; 26, 5 n ; 27, 5. 6 5 32, 
5, 14; S3, 3-5; 37, 20, 27-29, 
46, 53, 54. 59, 73. 81, 85, 87, 93. 
102, 105, no; 88, 11, 20; 41, 
5; 46, 7; 48, 5. »*«», 16. *9J 
65,5; 73,35 74,2,3; 75,2; 
76, 3; 81, 11; 93, 1 ; Ap. 377, 
378, 402, 410-412, 415, 417-4*0, 
422, 424, 437, 444 ; coupled 
with fiends, see Fiends. 

Demon-worshippers, Dd. 57, 4 ; 
68, 5 n. 

Departure of the righteous, Dd. 20, 
an. 

Depository for the dead, Dd. 16, 5 n ; 

18, 4 n. 
Destiny, Dd. 71, 1-4. 
Destroyer, Dd. 17, 7; Ap. 395,401. 
Deuteronomy, book, Ap. 429 n. 

[18] H 



Dimavand m., Dd. 37, 97 n; Ap. 

37* n. 
Dinkan/, book, Int. 19, 27, 29; Dd. 

61, 3»; Ap. 389 n, 415, 428; 

editor of, Int. 27 ; Dd. 88, 

8 n ; Ep. I, iii, 9 n ; quoted, see 

Quotations. 
Din6, angel, Dd. 94, 2. 
Director of the priests, Int. 1 3 ; Dd. 

On; 1, ion; 45,(5;) 04, 13; 

Ep. II, ix, 12. 
Dirhams, Dd. 62, 1, 2 ; 60, 3 ; 66, 

2, 15-17, 20, 21, 32; 78, 13 n; 

82, 1; 88,1-3,5-7,9-u- 
Disciples, Dd. 1, 3, 4, 17 ; 46, 1-6 ; 

46, 5; 66, 3, 11, 21,24,25,30, 

33; 81, 11; 86, 7; 88, 3, 6, 

8; 88, 9, 12; Ep. II, iii, 7; 

III, 16 ; Ap. 422. 
Discipleship, Dd. 46, 1-3 ; 88, 9 ; 

Ep. II, v, 5. 
Divorce, Ap. 407 n, 419. 
Dog, shown to the dead, Dd. 17, 20 ; 

18, 2 ; used in BareshnQm, Ap. 

45«>-453. 
Dowry, Dd. 62, 1 n. 
DrSyin-jtiyunm sin, Dd. 79, 8 n. 
Dr6n, see Sacred cake. 
Dt%askan, Dd. 38, 4. 
Drunkenness, Dd. 60, 3, 4; 61, 

1-11. 
Drying with dust, Ap. 435, 445, 

446 n, 450-452. 
DQbasr%e</ nask, Ap. 304, 
DQj-hOkht, grade of hell, Dd. 91, 3 n. 
Dvaadah-hemist, rite, Dd. 48, 25 ; 

78, 19 ; 81, 15. 

Eating, desisting from, Dd. 86, 3; 

with a spoon, Dd. 28, 5. 
Eclipses, Dd. 69, 1-4. 
Egypt, Ap. 4*9. 
Elohim, Dd. 1, 3 n. 
Endless light, Dd. 31, 24 ; 87, 32, 

24; 64,3; 91, 311, 4. 
Enoch, Dd. 44, 16 n. 
Epistle, Dd. 1, 2, 17 ; Ep. I, o, i, 2, 

ii, i,iv, 7, v, 1, vi, 1, xi, 1, 2,5, 

10; II, o, i, 2, 3, v, ion, vii, a, 

viii, 1, ix, 2 ; III, 21. 
Epistles of Min&NKhar, Int. xxv- 

xxviii; Ap. 394,455- 
Eradication of life, Dd. 16, 1, 3 ; 

28, 3 ; of sin, Dd. 12, 1, a, 5. 
Ever-stationary, Dd. 20, 3 ; 87, 30 n ; 

Ap. 426 ; of the righteous, Dd. 

h 
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24, 6; of the wicked, Dd. 24, 
6 n ; 83, 2. 
Evil beings, Ap. 384. 

— one, Dd. 32, 7 ; 37, 102. 

— spirit, Dd. 2, 1 1 ; 3, 8 ; 7, 3 ; 19, 

in; 86, 2; 37, 21 n, 3m, 53, 
83,96,120548,1,22; 64, sn; 
70, 2 n ; 72, 9 n ; Ep. I, ii, 1 n, 
4 I Ap. 437, 444. 

— spirits, Dd. 87, 66. 

— thoughts, words, and deeds, Dd. 

2,6; 20,2; 24,6; 25, 4; Ap. 

384, 387. 
Exorcism, Ep. I, vi, 6 ; II, ii, 7 ; Ap. 

443-444. 450 n, 454. 
Exposure of the dead, Dd. 16, 1-6; 

16, 1-8; 17, 1-20; 18, 1-4. 

Farhank, woman, Dd. 48, 33. 
FarmaVar, Int. 13; Dd. On. See 

Director. 
Farman sin, Dd. 40, 4 n ; 78, (9 n.) 
Farukhuzarf, priest, Int. 27 ; Dd. 88, 

8 ; Ep. I, iii, 9. 
Fastening corpses to the ground, Dd. 

17, 17; 18,2. 
Fathom, meas., Ap. 432 n, 447. 
Female things, see Male. 
Fever demon, Dd. 23, 3. 

Fiend, a, Dd. 37, 49, 120; 84, 1 ; 
— of corruption, Dd. 17, 7 n ; 
Ap. 436 n, 437-44*1 444> 445, 
450 n, 454 ; — , the (archfiend), 
Dd. 1, 3,6, 14; 2,5,7, 11; 3, 
7, 19 ; 7, 3 ; 22, 4 ; 81, 8 ; 82, 
7,12; 87,7, ", 13. '4 n, 17-20, 
«, 24, 25, 28, 29, 37, 44, 50, 
59, 64" 6 7, 7», 75-77, 79, 81, 83, 
93,99, i", 11*, "4, 1 i fi n,i23; 
39,i6; 42,6; 48, 24; 75, 3, 
4 ; 77, 2, 8, ion ; 91, 8 ; 94, 8 n ; 
Ep. I, ii, 2, 4, 5, 13; v, 3; Ap. 
395 ; — the (inferior), Dd. 32, 
11; 89,28; 94,2; Ap. 395. 

Fiends, Dd. 19, 7 ; 32, 12 ; 87, 61, 
74,80,84,106; 88,13; 48,27, 
37 ; 86, 7 ; 94, 4 ; Ap. 417 ; 
coupled with demons, Dd. 2, 
13; 16, 8; 27, 2; 37, 44, 55, 
57, 97, 104, 108; 89, 13, 14; 
48, 1; 72, 10; 94, 3, 4; Ap. 
384. 

Fifty-seven years' preparation for 
resurrection, Dd. 86, 5, 7 a. 

Finger-breadth, meas., Ap. 433, 434, 
439, 445, 447, 45°- 



Fire angel, Ap. 37*-374, 37*. 377, 
379, 380, 3931,443- 

— for ceremonies, Dd. 28, 5 ; 48, 

I, 2,5; 48,15,21,23; 78,19; 
88, 6 ; Ep. I, viii, 1-3 ; II, i, 
17; Ap. 417, 432, 433. 

— priest, Dd. 64, 3, 4. 

— stand, Dd. 48, 15. 

— temple, Dd. 81, 17 n. See Abode. 

— to protect infants, Dd. 28, 2 n. 

— wood, Dd. 43, 6; 48, 15; Ep. 

II, ix, 3; Ap. 417. 
Firmament, Dd. 91, 2 n. 

Foot, meas., Dd. 48, 5 ; Ap. 433 n, 

434, 43 6 > 448. 
Foreign conquerors, Ap. 409 n, 429 ; 

— faith, Dd. 41, 1, 3 ; 42, 1, 3 ; 

Ap. 405 n ; — habits, Dd. 78, 8, 

9 ; Ep. II, 1, 17 ; — woman, 

Dd. 78, 8, 15. 
Foreigners, Dd. 41, 3 n, 6 n ; 50, i, 

4; 63, 1, 2,5. 
Fourth day after death, Dd. 81, 15. 

— night after death, Dd. 11, 1 ; 

13, 1. 
Fradai&fsh, region, Dd. 36, 5. 
Frada</-gadraan, man, Dd. 86, 4, 5. 

— bvarend, man, Dd. 36, 4 n. 
FraVakhrto, chief, Dd. 90, 3, 8 n. 
Frashakar^, see Renovation. 
Fr3siyai>, king, Dd. 70, 3 ; 90, 3 n. 
FrasnUtrS, Av., Ep. II, iii, 2. 
Fravak, man, Dd. 37, 35. 
Fravarane, Av., Ap. 448. 
Fravar<fig3n, rite, Dd. 44, a n. 
Fravan/in, month, Dd. 48, 7 n. 
Fravashi, Av., Dd. 2, 5 n. See 

Guardian spirit. 
Friyar (morning), Dd. 48, a6. 
Fr&ffln, king, Dd. 2, 10; 87, 35, 

80, 97 ; 65, 5. 
Fr8bak fire, Ap. 373 n. 
Frog, origin of, Ap. 419. 
Fryln, man, Dd. 90, 3 ; Ap. 411 n. 
Furrows, Ep. Ill, 6; Ap. 4330, 

434, 43«, 437 n, 445n, 446, 448, 

449, 45*. 454« 
Future existence, Dd. 2, 1 3 n ; 14, 

6; 32, 2; Ap. 382. 

Gaevani, man, Dd. 36, 3 n. 

G3h, see Period of the day. 

Gahanblrs, Dd. 44, a n. See Sea- 
son-festivals. 

Gandarep, monster, Ap. 370, 371, 
374-37<5, 381, 419. 
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GarS</man, Dd. 1, 3 n ; 20, 3. See 
Heaven, supreme and highest. 

Ganasp, hero, Ap. 369 n. 

Gatha dialect, Ap. 387 n. 

Gathas, Dd. 40, 5 n ; 79, 7 ; Ep. I, 
vii, 10 n ; Ap. 370 n-372 n, 390. 
See Sacred hymns. 

Gaydman/, man, Dd. 2, 10, 12; 4, 
6; 28,7; 86,2; 87, 35n, 4«, 
82 ; 64, a, 5-7 ; Ap. 393 n, 401, 
402, 411, 418 n. 

Geiger, Dr., Dd. 81, 1 n. 

Geldner, Dr., Ap. 426. 

Genesis, book, Dd. 1, 3 n ; 37, 22 n ; 
91, 2 n ; Ap. 393 n, 429 n. 

Geresasp6, hero, Ap. 371 n. See 
KeresSsp. 

G£t6-kharW, rite, Dd. 79, 4, 5 ; 80, 
2; Ep. Ill, 11 n. 

Gnu urva, Av., Ap. 380 n. 

G!<w, man, Dd. 86, 3 n. 

God, Dd. 1, 3 n ; Ap. 401 ; Cor. 479. 

Gdkarn, tree, Dd. 37, 100 n ; 48, 16. 

Gdmez, see Bull's urine. 

Good religion, Dd. 1, 1, 17 ; 6, 1 ; 
87, 22; 41, 10; 42, 1, 3; 47, 
1 ; 53, 1, 2, 5 ; 66, 2 ; 57, 2 ; 
61, 3; 62, 1 ; 66,15,19: 76, 
5; 78, 9, 18, 19; 81, 17; 88, 
8 ; 90, 2 ; 94, 1 2 ; Ep. I, iii, 10, 
vii, 5, x, 5 ; II, i, 8, 16, vi, 5 ; 
III, 21; Ap. 401, 415,425- 

— spirit, Dd. 3, 17; 7, 7 J 31, 4; 

42,6. 

— spirits, Dd. 1, 23 ; 16, 8 ; 87, 66 ; 

48, 4 ; 91, 8. 

— thoughts, words, and deeds, Dd. 

2, 6, 12 ; 3, 10; 16, 2; 20, 2; 24, 
4,6; 28,4; 88,2; Ap. 387. 

— works, Dd. 1, 4, 7 ; 6, 2, 3 ; 8, 

1-6; 9, 3; 10, 1, 2; 11, 1, 2; 

12, 1-5; 13, 1-4; 14, 1, *, 4; 
16, 2, 3,5; 20, 3; 22, i; 24, 
*. 3; 26, 3,4; 31, 2, 4»io,i7, 
19, *o; 82, 7, 15, 16 n; 84, 3; 
37,128; 38, 1, 3; 42, 3,4; 46, 
2; 48, 11; 60, 3, 4; 64, 10; 
66,24; 72,12; 75, 5 n; 76, 1, 

3, 4 5 80, 2; 81, 9,10,14,18; 
82,3; 84,3,4; 86,2,3; 89, 
3; 90,7; 94, 7, 8n; Ep. I, i, 
3, 4, tv> 5 5 II, "i, j; HI, 15; 
A P- 39', 39», 399, 402, 411, 412, 
4'5, 4»9, 4*1-4*7, 44*, 443- 

Gdpatd, land, Dd. 90, 4, 8 n. 
G8patshah, chief, Dd. 90, 3, 4. 

Hh 



G8r, town, Dd. 88, 7 n. 
G6/-aurvan, angel, Ap. 380. 
G8sna-jam, priest, Dd. On. See 

Yfldan-Yim. 
Gftrt-t FryanS, chief, Dd. 90, 3 n. 
GosQbar, Ap. 419. 
Grades in heaven, Dd. 20, 4n; 34, 3. 

— in hell, Dd. 20, 4 n ; 88, 2-5. 
Greeks, Ap. 389, 429. 

Growth of good works, Dd. 12, 1, 

*, 4, 5- 

— of sin, Dd. 12, 5. 

Guardian, Dd. 66, 9; 61, 3 ; 62, 
5-7; Ep. II, viii, 2. 

— spirit, Dd. 2, 5 ; 3, 9 ; 87, 80 ; 

— spirits, Dd. 17, 6; 31, 1511; 
87, 80, 131, 132; 91, 10; Ap. 

369; , righteous, Dd. 17, 

6n; 28, 7; 37,34! 48, 1, 21, 
40; 81, 13, 15; 82, 5; 94,i2; 
Ep. II, ix, 13. 

Guardianship, Dd. 64, 6, 9, 11 ; 66, 
1, 4, 5, 7 ; 68, 1, 5 ; 61, 1, 3 ; 62, 
5,6; Ep. II, viii, 2, 3, ix, 4, 5. 

G&ma-dam, priest, Int. 13, Dd. On. 

Gartasp, king, Dd. 87, 36 n. See 
VLftasp. 

Gamasp, priest, Dd. 44, 16; Ap. 380. 
G6dan-dam, priest, Dd. n. 
Guvan-Gam, priest, Dd. n. 

Hadhanaepata, Av., Dd. 48, 16 n ; 

Ap. 446 n. See Pomegranate. 
Hadbajas, ox, Dd. 81, 13 n; 37, (99,) 

Ji9; 48, 345 90,4. 
HSJSkht nask, Dd. 48, 25 ; 94, 14 n. 
Hamemil sin, Dd. 14, 3 n. 
Hamfstakin, Dd. 20, 3; 88, 2 n. See 

Ever-stationary. 
Haosravangh, man, Ap. 375 n. 
Hara-berezaiti m., Dd. 20, 3 n. 
Harlez, Prof. C. de, Dd. 83, 4 n; Ap. 

369 n. 
Hasar, meas., Ap. 456 n. See Mile. 
Hashi-dava, Ap. 375 n. 
Haug's Essays, Dd. 31, 1 n; 37, 48 n; 

39, n n, 21 n; 48, sn, 7«i;47, 

in; 48, 21 n, 30 n, 31 n; 72, 

4 n ; Ap. 370 n, 384 n. 
Havan gah, Dd. 48, 36 n. 
Hawk, origin of, Ap. 419. 
Heaven (vahut), Dd. 1, 3 n ; 8, 7, 8 ; 

14, 7; 20, 3; 24, 6; 26, (1-5;) 

27, 4«»; 31, 1-4, 9, 10, »*» '5, 

i7,*4n,*5;3S,an; 84, 1; 87, 
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38, 43. 75. 79 5 88, in; 44, 
20 n, 22 n ; 94, 9, 10 ; Ap. 376- 
379. 397,415", 42'. 4* 6 ; grades 
in, Dd. 20, 4 n ; 34, 3. 

Heaven (gar6</man), highest, Dd. 1, 
jn ; — supreme, Dd. 20, 3 ; 24, 
6; 31, 4, 15, 17, 22, 24, 25; 37, 
25, 50; 38, in, 4 n; 80, 2; 84, 
12; Ap. J74, 376-378,421. 

Hell, Dd. 6, 6, 8 ; 14, 6, 7 ; 20, 4 ; 
21, 8 ; 25, 2, 6 ; 27, (1-7 32, 

I, 3, 4, 7, 10. 14; 83. 1. 2 n, 5; 
34, 1; 37, 108, no, 120; 41, 
10; 75, 2n, 3n, sn; 91, 3n; 
94, 9, 10; Ap. 373. 397, 417- 
419, 422, 426, 444 n; grades in, 
Dd. 20, 4 ; 33, 2-5. 

Heretic, Ep. Ill, 19. 

Hdr-fr8vag, priest, Ep. I, iii, 9. 

Heterodox, Ep. II, ix, 8. 

Higar, see Bodily refuse. 

High-priest, Int. 13, 14, 27; Dd. 
On; 1, 3 n, 14 n, 17 n, 20, 
21; 8, 16; 22, 5; 39, 23; 41, 
3n; 44, 1, 13, 16, 20; 75, 2; 
93, 15 ; Ep. I, o n, iii, 2 n, 7, vi, 
5, vii, 4, ix, 10, 13,15, x, 8; II, i, 
9, », 9 n, v, 4, vi, i;Ap. 4 oi,4i3, 
442, 443; — supreme, Int. 13. 

High-priesthood, Dd. 89, 1 ; Ep. II, 
ix, 5; Ap. 443; — supreme, Ep. 
II,i,i3n. 

High-priests, Int. 27 ; Dd. 1, 6, 20, 
21; 8, 14; 21, 2; 23, 3; 27, 7; 

87, 62, 107 ; 39, 8; 42, 6 ; 48, 
34! 66,5; 71, 3; 78, 2; 88,6; 
89, i; 94,i2, 13; Ep. I, ii, 4, 
6, 12, iv,7, 10, 14, 16, 18, v, 1-3, 
vi, 2, 3, vii, 5, 6, 14, viii, 7, ix, 
4, 9,11.15. *, «. 7,' 9. >°» 12; 

II, ii, 2, 7, "i, 4. M. v, 2, 4, vii, 
5,ix, 8; III, 2,5, 7,16; Ap. 397. 

Highwaymen, Ap. 376. 
Hikhar, see Bodily refuse. 
HindQs, Dd. 39, 30 n; Ep. I, viii, 3 n. 
Hindva m., Dd. 92, 5 n. 
Hitaspa, man, Ap. 370. 
Hoffmann, Prof. G., Dd. On; Ep. I, 

xi, 6n. 
Holes (magha), see Ablution holes. 
Holy-water, Dd. 48, 30, 32 n, 34 ; 

86,15,17, 20, 25, 32; 78,19; 

88, 1, 3, 5, 6, 9 ; Ep. I, ii, 3, 
13, viii, in; Ap. 417, 420, 447- 

H8m juice, Dd. 48, 5 n, 16 n, 27, 
30, 31 ; — mortar, Dd. 48, 14, 



16 n, 31; — pestle, Dd. 48, 

31 n; — plant, Dd. 48, 16; — 
twigs, Dd. 48, 14 n, 16 n, 30 n- 

32 n; Ep. Ill, 14; — white, Dd. 
31, 13 n; 37, 100. 

Horvadai/, angel, Dd. 48, 1 n ; Ap. 

415; month, Ep. Ill, 21. 
HSshing, king, Dd. 2, 10; 37, 35; 

85,5- 
Household attendance, Dd. 31, 8; 

37, 16, 17, 21 ; — attendant, 

Dd. 81, 1, 5; 82, 7; 43, 1; 

48, 41 ; Ep. I, iii, 9. 
Hugar m., Dd. 87, 118 n. See 

Hukhtr. 
HGkhfr m., Dd. 92, 5. See Hugar. 
Human, priest, Dd. 44, 20. 
Hunus, Ap. 370, 371. 
Hush, beverage, Dd. 31, 13 n. 
Hfish&fer, apostle, Dd. 2, 10; 37, 

36, 43, 94n; 48, 30; 68, ion; 
Ep. 11, iii, 1 n. 

HQsheVar-mah, apostle, Dd. 2, 10; 

37, 36, 43, 94 n, 97 n; 48, 30; 
Ep. II, iii, 1 n. 

HQsparum nask, Int. 24; Dd. 61, 

3 ; 66, 1 n. 
Jfoa&vadatha, A v., Dd. 86, 1 n; Ap. 

387 n, 390, 391. 
Hvare-iaeshman, man, Dd. 2, ion; 

86, 4 n. 
Wsembya, title, Dd. 90, 3 n. 
Hvfivas, family, Dd. 44, 16. 

Ibairaz, man, Dd. 90, 8 n. 
Immortal rulers, Dd. 37, 101 n; 

90,3. 
Incense, Ep. II, ix, 3 ; Ap. 417. 
India, Dd. 18, 4 n ; Ap. 446 n. 
Indian Antiquary, Dd. On; Ep. I, 

xi, 6 n. 
Indra, demon, Ep. I, x, 9 n. 
Infanticide, Dd. 78, 5. 
Infidel, Dd. 50, 1, 4 ; Ap. 415, 425. 
Infidelity, Dd. 41, 3n; 60, 3; 78, 

8,9. '9 5 Ap. 415. 
Inheritance, Dd. 54, 9-1 1 ; 56, 8,9; 

62, 1-4. 
Inspiration, Dd. 71, 3 n; Ep. I, Ui. 

4 n, 5 n. 

Inward prayer (vig), Dd. 40, 5, 7 n, 
9n; 79,m, 2,4,7, 8n; Ep. I, 
x, 1; Ap. 448, 449,^451. 

Irin, Int. 14, 25; Dd. 36, 7 n; 37, 
94»»; 53, 6; 88, 15; 88, 1 ; 
90, 6; 94,ia; Ep. II, i, ,6, 
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iv, 4-6, v, 13, vi, 4, vil, 6, viii, 4, 
ix, 1; III.i, 3, 17, 19. »i. 

Iranians, Dd. 36, 7 n; 80, 3 n. 

Israelites, Ap. 390, 429. 

Itha, Av., Dd. 78, 1-4, 7, 8, 9 n. 

J in Oriental words is printed G. 
Jamaspji Minochiharji, DastCr, Dd. 

48, 25 n; Ap. 383 n, 392 n. 
Jew, Int. 26 ; Ap. 399. 
Jude, epistle, Dd. 44, 16 n. 
Judges, Dd. 1, 6 ; Ap. 407. 

Kahttar, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Kai-Apiveh, prince, Dd. 48, 33 n. 

— KaQs, king, Dd. 87, 36 n. 

— KavH king, Dd. 87, 35 5 48, 33- 

See Kavi</. 

— Khusr6i, king, Dd. 38, 3; 87, 36; 

80, 6, 8 n. 

— VLrtasp, king, Dd. 37, 36 ; 44, 

16 n. See Vutasp. 
Kalpa, Sans., Ap. 384 n. 
Kamak, bird, Ap. 378 n, 381. 
Kamak-s(W, man, Dd. 36, 4, 5. 

— vakhshun, man, Dd. 86, 4, 5. 
Kangdez, land, Dd. 37, 36 n; 80, 3 n, 

5, 8n. 
Kanheri caves, Dd. On; Ep. I, xi, 

6n. 
Kap&Z, wolf, Ap. 38 r. 
KapGl, town, Ap. 373. 
Karap, title, Dd. 72, 8; Ap. 384, 

412. 
Kavar/, king, Ep. I, iv, 1 7. See Ka?- 

KavU 
Kavi, title, Ap. 384 n. 
Kavulistan, land, Ap. 373 n. 
Kayanians, Dd. 80, 5. 
Krrn-na-rnazdU, stanza, Ap. 443. 
Keresasp, hero, Int. 18, 19, 28; Dd. 

17,6; 86, 3; 37, 35. 97! 48, 

41 n; 72, 4 n; Ap. 369-381. 
Keshvars, Dd. 36, 5 n. See Regions. 
KhSn, platform, Dd. 48, 14 ; 66, 

27 n. 
KhavzS, Av., Dd. 73, 3 n ; 74, 2 n. 
Kh6r sin, Dd. 78, 14 n. 
Khrafstras, see Noxious creatures, 
Khrtitlsp, man, Dd. 78, 2 n. 
KhshnQmand, see ShnGmand. 
Khshvash-maungh8 process, Ap.446. 
KhQmbtk, title, Dd. 90, 3, 8 n. 
Khfir, day, Dd. 48, 10. 
Khurasan, land, Int. 14, 25; Ep. II, 

i, 2 n, 12 n, v, 3 n. 



Khurdah A vesta, Ap. 385 n. 
Khur-4ashm, man, Dd. 2, 10 ; 36, 

4, 5- 

KhQsrfi N6shirv3n, king, Int. 27; 
Ep. I, iv, 17; Ap. 394, 397. 

Khvantras, region, Dd. 36, 5, 7 ; 80, 
3, 8 n ; Ep. I, i, 5. 

KhvSpar (persistent), Dd. 19, 7 n. 

Khvarizem, land, Ap. 373 n. 

Khvetfik-das, Int. 18, 19, 28, 29; 
Dd. 65, in; Ap. 389-430, 
433 n. See Next-of-kin mar- 
riage. 

Kik, title, Ap. 384, 412. 

Kirman, land and town, Int. 13, 16, 
17,25.37; Dd. On; 84, 13; Ep. 

I, on; II, i, 13, ix, 12 ; III, 1. 
Knathaiti, witch, Ap. 369. 
Kfban, town, Ep. II, i, 12 n. 
Kfistik, Dd. 38, 7, 29 ; Ap. 383-387. 

See Sacred thread-girdle. 

KakldA Daitik m., Dd. 21, 2 n. See 

Daitih peak. 
ATamr6j, bird, Dd. 80, 3 n. 
Kmvzd bridge, Dd. 20, 3 ; 21, (1-7 ;) 

22, 2n; 24, 2, 6 ; 25, 2, 6 ; 32, 

45 84, 3.4! 42, an; 44, 2on; 

81, 18 n ; 85, 7 n ; Ep. I, iii, 9 ; 

II, v, 17m 
Attrav8k6-miyan6 r., Dd. 80, 3. 

Ladle for sprinkling, Ap. 437. 
Lamp for ceremonies, Dd. 48, 2, 6. 
Leader of the religion, Int. 13, 22, 

27; Dd. On; 1, 6, 10, 23, 24; 

44, 20 n ; 45, 5 ; 88, 8 ; Ep. 

I, iii, 10, vii, 5; II, vi, 5, ix, 

12 n. 
Leadership of ditto, Ep. II, ix, 5. 
Lethargy, demon, Dd. 23, 3. 
Leviticus, book, Ap. 429. 
Libertinism, Dd. 78, 14, 15. 
Liturgy, Dd. 2, 8 ; Ap. 432. 
L6harasp, king, Dd. 78, 2 n. 
Lord, Dd. 1, 20; Ap. 384, 385, 422. 
Luke, gospel, Ap. 398. 
Lunar mansions, Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 

Magh, Ap. 433 n. See Ablution seat. 
Mah-rQ, Dd. 43, 5 n ; 48, 14, 17. 
Maiden meeting the soul, Dd. 20, 

3n; 21,6; 24, 5 ; 25, 5. 
Maidhy8-zaremaya, season, Dd. 81, 

14 n. 
Maf</y6k-zarem butter, Dd. 81, 13. 
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Mainy6-i Khar</, book, Ap. 381, 398. 
Male and female things, Dd. 83, 

13 n; Ap. 409, 410. 
Malkos, Dd. 37, 94 ; Cor. 479. 
Manicheans, Ep. II, i, nn. 
Mansar (text, liturgy), Dd. 1, 7 ; 2, 8. 
Manuscripts described, Int. 14-19, 

*9, 3°- 
ManfljjHhar, author, Int. 13-15, 19, 
22-28; Dd. 0; 1,1, 3 n, 17 n; 
94,13; Ep. I, o, xi, 12; II, o, 
i, 11 n, v, ion, ix, 1 n, 12; III,o, 

1, 21; Ap. 455, 458 n. 

— king, Dd. 87, 35. 

Marhaya, man, Dd. 37, 82 ; 64, 2 n ; 

Ap. 416. See Mashyalh. 
MarhiySih, woman, Dd. 37, 82 ; 64, 

2n;Ap. 416. See Mashyay6ih. 
Mark, gospel, Dd. 87, 106 n; Ap. 398. 
Marriage, see Next-of-kin; of 

cousins, Ap. 404, 407 n, 415, 

424-428. 
Mars, planet, Ep. II, ii, 9, 10. 
Marv, town, Ep. II, v, 3 n. 
Mas'audt, Ep. II, i, 12 n. 
Mashyaih, man, Dd. 64, 2, 6 n ; 66, 

2; 77, 4; Ap. 402, 411. See 

Marhayi. 
Mashy3y6ih, woman, Dd. 64, 2, 6 n ; 

66, 2 ; 77, 4 ; Ap. 402, 411. See 

Marhty6fh. 
Master (ra</), Dd. 1, 20 ; 44, 1 3 ; 

Ap. 385, 442. 
Mazda, Ap. 385, 387. See Afihar- 

mkzd. 
Mazdak, heretic, Ep. I, iv, 17 n; II, 

i, 12 n. 
Maz^a-worship, Int. 24; Dd. 1, 3; 

2, 11 ; 21, 2 n; 39, 8n; 94, 
1 n ; Ep. II, i, 12 n ; Ap. 386, 
412, 414, 415, 422 n, 423, 427. 

— worshipper, Dd. 8, 18 ; 4, 2 ; 48, 

33 ; 76, 3 n ; Ap. 387, 448 n. 

— worshippers, Int. 14, 24-27 ; Dd. 

2, 15; 4, 4? 6, 2; 22, 1, 3; 
87, 36 n, 48, 93; 89,12; 41, 
1, 7; 42, 1 ; 44, 13; 46, 2 n, 
6 n ; 48, 39 ; 66, 10 n ; 72, 2 ; 
60, 8n; Ep. 1, ii, 12, iii, 11, 
viii, 1 n, x, 11-13 ; II, i, 6; Ap. 
398, 4*9. 43i », 432, 452, 453. 

— worshipping literature, Dd. 61, 

3 n ; religion, Int. 13, 23 ; 

Dd. 1, 23 n; Ep. I, xi, 9; II, 
vi, 2 n; Ap. 387, 400, 411; 
superiors, Dd. 41, 9. 



Mazendaran, land, Dd. 37, 44. 
Mazinikan demons, Dd. 37, 81 ; Ap. 

437- 
Meat-offering, Ep. II, ix, 3. 
M&/y&k-mlh, com., Ep. I, v, 1, 6, 

8, vi, 3, 7-9, 11, vii, 1, ix, 1, 2, 

4, 7, 10, 12-14; II, ii, 5-8, iii, 

in; 111,7 5 Ap. 449. 
Melted metal ablution, Dd. 82, 12, 

13; 37, 1 10. 
Menstruation, Dd. 78, 4. 
Menstruous woman, Ap. 447. 
Mercury, planet, Ap. 418 n. 
Messiah, Dd. 37, 90, 91. 
Metals, origin of, Dd. 64, 7. 
Meteors, Dd. 37, 55. 
Mile (hasar), Ep. II, iii, 3 ; Ap. 456, 

457- 
Milk, food, Dd. 28, 5. 
Millenniums, Dd. 37, 11 n, 33, 97 n; 

64, 4 ; 66, 10 ; 90, 7. 
Miscarriage, Dd. 78, 6. 
MJtokht, demon, Dd. 87, 50, sin, 

53- 
Mitrd, angel, Dd. 14, 3 ; 31, 11 ; the 
sun, Dd. 31, 14. 

— khurshS^man, Int. 22, 23 ; Dd.O. 
MSbad, see Priest, officiating. 

— of mobads, Dd. 44, 2 1 n ; Ep. I, 

iv, 15 n. 
Moon's influence, Dd. 71, 2. 
Mountains, growth of, Dd. 70, 2. 
Muhammadan conquest, Dd. 88, 

8 n ; Ap. 399. 
Muhamraadans, Int. 26; Ep. I, viii, 

3n. 
Mujpar, comet, Dd. 87, 55 n. 
Musulmans, Ap. 425. 
Myazd, see Sacred feast. 

NSbar, rite, Dd. 79, 4, 12. See N6- 

nSbar. 
Nafvtak r., Dd. 90, 3 n, 8 n. 
Nakuiyya, demon, Ep. I, x, 9. See 

Kaunghas. 
Naqj-i Rustam ins., Dd. 91, 3 n ; 

Cor. 479. 
Naremanau, title, Dd. 72, 4 n ; Ap. 

369. 
Nasai, see Dead matter. 
Nask, Dd. 48, 25 n ; 71, 3 n ; Ap. 

37m; named, Int. 34; Dd. 

48, 25n; 61, 3; 66,111; 71, 

3«i 84, 14 n; Ep. 1, viii, 1, 6, 

7 ; Ap. 373, 394, 395, 397 . See 

Scripture. 
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Nasks, Int. 24 ; Dd. 37, 36 n ; 46, 
an; 47, 1 n ; Ep. 1, x, 7 ; Ap. 
37° n, 37m, 394. 

Nasfu, demon, Dd. 17, 7, 8, son; 
48, 8 n; Ep. I, iv, 3; Ap. 438 n, 
450 n. 

NaQnghas, demon, Dd. 94, 2 n. See 
Nakutyya 1 . 

Next-of-kin marriage, Int. 28 ; Dd. 
37, 82; 65, 1-5; 77, 6; 78, 19; 
Ap. 387 n, 413, 427-429; de- 
fined, Ap. 401, 402, 404, 405, 
412, 417. See Khv4tflk-das. 

Nihiv, demon, Dd. 37, 52. 

Nikhshahpfir, com., Int. 28 ; Ep. II, 
i, 2 n ; Ap. 397. 

Nine nights' seclusion, Ap. 453, 

454- 
Nirang-i kusti, Int. 28; Dd. 38, 

19 n, 27 n; Ap. 383-388. 
Nirangistan, book, Int. 28 ; Dd. 66, 

1 ; 83, 1 n; Ep. I, iv, 15 n, 

17 n. 
Nishahpfihar, com., Int. 27; Ep. I, 

iv, 15, 17; man, Ep. II, i, an; 

town, Ep. II, i, a n, v, 3 n. 
NishapQr, town, Dd. 52, 1 n ; Ep. I, 

iv, 17 n. 
Nfvtk, man, Ap. 370, 372. 
NivshahpOhar, man or town, Int. 

14; Ep. II, i, a. 
NJyas, demon, Dd. 37, 52 ; 77, 8. 
Noldeke, Prof., Dd. 88, 7 n ; 84, 

13 n ; Ep. I, iv, 17 n ; Cor. 479. 
Ndnibar, rite, Dd. 79, 4 n, 11. See 

Nabar. 
Noosing the soul, Dd. 28, 3. 
North, Dd. 26, 5 n ; Ap. 44a, 444, 

448, 449. 451,454- 
NSshirvan, title, Int. 27 ; Ep. I, iv, 

17 n. 
Noxious creatures, Dd. 17, 12 n, 16; 

is, 3 ; 37, 5*. 

Ocean, Dd. 48, 32 n ; 92, 2, 5 ; 93, 
2, 3, 8, 11 n; Ap. 418. See 
Wide-formed. 

Omniscient wisdom, Dd. 37, 43, 75 ; 
39,ii. 

Ordeal by poison, Dd. 87, 74. 

Original good work, Dd. 12, 1, 5. 

— sin, Dd. 12, 5. 

Orion, Dd. 87, 48 n ; 39, 1 1 n. 

Ormazd, Ap. 425. See AOharmaz*/. 

Ouseley, Sir W., Int. 25 n; Ep. I, 



Pa</ramg8j, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 
9-1 1. 

Pahlavi book, Ap. 398; commen- 
taries, Dd. 45, 2 n ; 66, 1 n ; 
71, 311; Ap. 446 n, 458 n; in- 
scriptions, Dd. On; Ep. I, xi, 

6 n ; language, Dd. 22, 2 n ; 45, 
2 n ; Ap. 4 1 5 ; legend, Ap. 373- 
381 ; literature, Int. 29 ; Dd. 2, 
1 1 n ; text, Dd. 16, 4 n ; 87, 
97 n ; 39, 5 n ; 64, 1 1 n ; Ap. 
403 n, 404 n, 42a n, 445 n; 
translations, Dd. 45, an; 71, 
3n; Ep. I, iv, 3 n, vii, 4 n; Ap. 
391, 396 n, 427, 442 n; trans- 
lators, Ap. 392 n, 393, 427 n, 
431 n, 438 n, 452 n, 456 n, 457 n ; 
version, Ap. 372, 381 n, 392 n, 
394, 397, 442 n, 455 ; works, 
Ap. 428; writers, Int. 28; Dd. 
71, 3"i 72, sn; Ap. 423 n; 
writing, Dd. 42, 1 n ; 46, 5 n ; 
66, 22 n; Ap. 449 n. 

PSpak, man, Dd. 88, 7 n. 

Pars, land, Int. 13, 22, 27 ; Dd. n ; 

I, ion, 17 n; 46,5; 66,3,15, 
ai, 28 ; 88, 1 ; 89, 1 ; 94, 13 ; 
Ep. I, o n, xi, 7 ; II, i, 8, v, 2, 
5, 9)i*, 12; III, 1. 

ParjadgJ, chief, Dd. 90, 3 n. 
Plrst, Ep. I, xi, 6 n ; Ap. 383, 398 n, 

406, 431; scriptures, Ap. 427; 

year, Dd. 1, 17 n ; 81, 14 n ; 47, 

7 n ; 81, 1 n ; Ep. I, xi, 1 2 n ; 

II, i, 2 n ; III, 21 n; Ap. 418 n. 
PSrsis, Dd. On; 2, ion; 6, an; 

48, 5 n; Ep. I, viii, 3 n; II, ii, 

9n; Ap. 389, 390, 408^427- 

429. 
PaAid, wolf, Ap. 381 n. 
Patit, Dd. 41, 5 n ; Ap. 385 n. See 

Renunciation. 
Patron spirit (ahvo), Dd. 81, 7, 18; 

39, 13, 25; 44, 20; Ep. I, v, 

3,4; Ap. 385,442. 
PaQrva^irya, man, Dd. 48, 33. 
Pazand, Dd. 87, 99 n ; 90, 3 n ; Ep. 

II,ii, 9 n, iv, 3 n; Ap. 384, 438 n. 
Pebbles used in Bareshnum, Ep. I, 

vii, 16, 17, ix, 6 ; II, iii, 12 ; Ap. 

447- 
Period of the day, Dd. 48, 3, 8, 9 ; 

Ap. 448. 
Persian version, Ap. 373-380; writer, 

Ap. 426. 
Persians, Ap. 389, 390. 
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Peshotanji Bebramji, Dastflr, Int. 

1 7 n, 30 ; Dd. 6, 2 n ; 44, 2 n ; 

81, 1 n; Ep. II, ii, 90; Ap. 

389 n, 39a n, 399 n, 403 n, 404 n, 

410 n. 
PeshyStanO, chief, Dd. 87, 36 ; 90, 

3. 5, 7, 8 n. 
P^inSs, land, Dd. 90, 8 n. Sec 

Pesylnsai. 
Pe\»fipai, Int. 13; Dd. On; 1, 10. 

See Leader. 
P£jyansai,land, Dd. 17, 6 n ; 90, 3 n. 

See Peiinas. 
Phases of the moon, Dd. 68, 1-6. 
Pig, Ep. I, viii, 3. 
Pirfizabad, town, Dd. 88, 7 n. 
PLiin, land, Dd. 17,- 6 n. 
Pitaona, man, Ap. 370. 
Pleiades, Dd. 37, 48 ; 39, 1 1 n. 
Pomegranate bush, Dd. 48, 16; Ap. 

446 n. 
Pontiff (ra//), Int 13; Dd. On; 1, 

6; 94, 13, 14; Ep. II, ix, 14; 

III, 1,22. 
P8rudakhst6ih, man, Dd. 90, 3, 8 n. 
P6ry(Wkeshih, see Primitive faith. 
Prayer before eating, Dd. 79, 1 n ; 

imperfect, Dd. 79, 1-12. See 

Inward prayer. 
Priest, Dd. 79, 4 n ; 88, 4 n ; Ap. 

417 n, 432 n, 436 n, 437 n; (aer- 

pat), Int. 13; Dd. n; 45, 1, 

3-6; 66, 1, 2, 18, 20, 33; 88, 

5; Ep. I, o; II, o, i, 17, iii, 4, 

9 ", ix. 3 ; Ap- 373, 4°o; (maga- 

vag), Ep. I, iv, 11, vi, 6. See 

High-priest. 

— chief, Dd. 83, 4 n, 6 n ; (m6bad 

of mdbads), Dd. 44, 2 1 ; Ep. I, 
x, 8. 

— officiating (mag6pat), Dd. 44, 1 ; 

45, 5 ; ,(z6t5), Dd. 48, 13, 21, 

23566,4; Ep. II, viii, 3; 

supreme, Ep. I, iv, 15 ; see m6- 
bad of mobads. 

Priesthood, Ep. I, iii, n n; II, ix, 
311; Ap. 414; (a£rpatlh), Dd. 

46, 1-4; 46, i, 4, 5 n; (Isra- 
v6ih),Dd. 71, 3; Ep. I, ii, 6, 
x, 5. 

Priestly duties, Dd. 45, 1 ; 46, 2 ; 88, 
1 n. 

— lordship, Int. : 3 ; Dd. n ; Ep. 

II, i, 1, 2, 4, 16, ii, 3, vi, 3 ; 
III,o. 

— men, Dd. 1, 5 n, 21 ; 66, 6, 12, 



17; 83,1-6; 88, 4; Ep. I, iii, 

10, iv, 7, 10, x, 3, 5, 13, xi, 1, 3, 
4, 8 ; II, i, 8, v, 4. 

Priests, Dd. 66, 30 n ; Ep. I, ii, 6 n ; 

1 1, v, 14 n ; Ap. 424, 428 ; (a£r- 
pat3n), Dd. 1, 7 ; 45, 2, 3, 5 ; 

46, a ; 66, 26 ; 85, 7 [ Ep. I, x, 
7 ; II, ii, 7; Ap. 422; (asravoan), 
Dd. 46, 5 ; 46, 6 ; (magavdgSn), 
Ep. I, vi, 6 ; (magSpatln), Dd. 
1,6. 

— officiating (magopatan), Dd. 45, 

5; Ep. I, iv, 10, 15; (z6tan), 

Dd. 48, 21. 
Priestship, officiating, Ep. I, iv, 11. 
Primeval ox, Dd. 37, 46 ; 69, 2, 3 ; 

Ap. 380 n. 

— religion (kadmon dlno), Ep. I, xi, 

9- 
Primitive faith, Dd. 1, 23; 41, 10; 

94, 1, 7i>, 12, 13; Ep. I, iv, 4, 

6, 10, vi, 6, ix, 13, 15, x, 6, 10; 

II, iii, 14; 111,5,7,16,23; Ap. 

411. 
Producers of the renovation, Dd. 36, 

1-7. 
Proper and improper, Dd. 44, 2 ; 

47, 2, 4, 9. See Shayast I„&- 
shiyast. 

Propitiations, Dd. 29, 1 ; 30, 2 ; 48, 
2 1 n. See Dedications. 

Ptolemies, Ap. 429. 

Punishment for sin, Dd. 6, 5, 6 ; IS, 
1,4; 14, 1,6-8; 19,7; 20, 2; 
24, 4, 6 ; 27, 1, 5, « ; 32, 2, 9, 
11, 14; 33, 3; 41, 5, 8; Ap. 

443- 
Purifier, Ep. I, ii. 6, 9, iv, 4, 8, 9, vi, 

1, 3i 4, 7, tii, 7, 9, 17, is, 4. x, 
3; H, ii, 1, 3, 7. 8, iii, 3, 10-u, 
iv,4-6, vii, 5,6, ix, 9; III, 6,8, 
9; Ap.432.433n, 446, 449, 451, 

452. 454- 
Purifying cup, Dd. 89, 8 ; Ep. I, vii, 

4, ix, 12. 
Pfltiksea, Dd.17, 18 n. 

Qandahlr, town, Dd. 17, 6 n. 
Quotations from AV., Dd. 74, 3 n ; 
Ap. 397, 398. 

— from Byt., Dd., 87, 43 n. 

Dk., Dd. 44, 20 n ; 8O, 8 n ; 

94, 1-11; Ep. I, viii, 1 n; Ap. 

370-372, 394-397, 399-413. 
Mkh., Dd. 37, 28 n ; 90, 3 n ; 

Ap. 381, 382, 399. 
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Quotations from Pahl. Riv., Ep. Ill, 
ii n; Ap. 373-381, 415-423- 

Pahl. Vend., Dd. 17, 3 ; 31, 

24 n ; 88, 21 ; 41, 9, 10 ; Ep. I, 
ii, 3, 8, 10, iv, 3, vii, 1, 10-12 ; 
Ap. 392. 43 1-453> 455-458. 

Pahl. Yas., Ap. 392, 393, 437, 

442-444- 
Pers. Riv., Dd. 87, 94 n ; Ap. 

373n-38on, 424.425- 
Vend., Dd. 20, 3 n ; 80, 4 n ; 

31, 5 n ; 32, 4 n ; 33, 5 n; 72, 

5n; Ep. I, iv, 3; II, iii, 5, vi, 

an; Ap. 391. 

Visp., Ap. 425 n. 

Yas., Dd. 28, 7 ; 37, 48 n ; 38, 

12 ; 78, 1 n ; Ap. 385-387, 39», 

448 n, 449. 
— not identified, Dd. 4, 4, 5 ; 7, 3, 

4,7; 12, 3-5; 18, 3! 32, 13; 

37, 121 ; 38, 11, 23 ; 41, 10; 

42,7 5 44, 12,21; 45,5; 83, 

15-17 ; Ep. I, iii, 8, 9, vii, 4, viii, 

7 ; II, i, 10. 

Ra^ (master, pontiff), Int. 1 3 ; Dd. 
On; 1,6,20; 36,2 ; 44, 13 n; 

Rat, town, Int. 27 ; Ep. II, i, 13. 
Rain, Dd. 48, 32 ; 80, 3 n ; 83, 1-17 ; 

Ap. 378 n, 452. 
Rainbow, Dd. 67, 1-3 ; 81, 2 n, 8 n. 
Ram, angel, Dd. 28, 2 n ; 30, 4 n. 
Rao4as-£a£shman, man, Dd. 2, 10 n ; 

36, 4 n. 
Rapithvan, rite, Dd. 44, 2 n. 
RashnO, angel, Dd. 14, 4 ; 21, 4 n ; 

30, 2, 3 n ; 81, n ; 87, 42 n ; 

44, 20 n ; 78, 17 n ; Ep. I, ii, 1. 
Ready money, Dd. 62, 4 n. 
Recompense for good works, Dd. 6, 

3; 6,5,7; 12,4; 18, i; 81, 25; 

Ap. 442. 
Reed, meas., Dd. 21, 3, 5 ; 43, 5 ; 

Ap. 395, 432- 
Regions of the earth, Dd. 86, 5 n, 

«, 7 ; 02, 6. 
Religious rites (dtn6), Dd. 38, 25 ; 

42, 6 ; 47, 1 ; 80, 2 ; 80, 6 ; Ep. 

I, vii, 9; II, ix, 8; all, Dd. 

44,2,4,5,7,9; 46,5; 64,5; 

66, 1-4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 15, 17, 19- 

22, 25, 27, 30-32; 78, 19; 81, 

14; 83, 1-6; 86, 5-7; 86, 2, 3, 

6,7; 88, 1, 3, 5-7, 9-'»; Ap. 

424. 



Renovation of the universe, Dd. 1, 
3; 2,8,io, 13, 15; 8, 18; 4, 5; 

7, 2 ; 31, 10, 16; 32, 6, 10, 12 ; 
86,2,3; 36, 1-4, 6; 87, 22, 38, 
98, 107, 120; 38, 13; 41, 6; 
48, 4, 16 ; 77, 6, 7 ; Ap. 400, 
401. 

Renunciation of sin, Dd. 41, 5, 7, 10, 
11; 48, 20; 78, 17; 78, 10; 
Ep. Ill, 18, 20; Ap. 380, 384, 

385. 
Resurrection, Dd. 1, 3 ; 2, 8, ion; 

8, 1 n; 13, 4; 14, 6 n; 16,7, 8; 
18, 7 ; 31, 13 n, 25 ; 32, 10 ; 35, 
1 ; 37, 1, 3, 100 n ; 75, 3-5 ; Ep. 
II, iii, 1 n; Ap. 378, 382, 417 n, 
42311- 

Retribution, Dd. 12, 2 ; 41, 9, 1 1 ; 

75,5 5 78, 1, 17; 78,3, io;Ep. 

II, iii, 4. 
Righteous gifts, Dd. 44, 19; 46, 5, 

7; 60, 2; 84, 3; Ap. 421. 
Ritual, Dd. 45, 6 ; Ap. 415,421, 422, 

432, 446. 
Rivayat, Pahl., Int. 15, 18, 28; Ap. 

373, 4M, 4'5, 423, 426, 428; 
quoted, see Quotations. 

— Pers., Int. 28 ; Dd. 52, in; 81, 

13 n; Ep. I, vi, in, vii, 8n, 16 n; 

Ap. 373, 381, 4'4. 424, 428; 

quoted, see Quotations. 
River-beds, Dd. 70, 1-5. 
Romans, Ep. II, viii, 5 n ; Ap. 406 n, 

429. 
R6shan6-<fashm, man, Dd. 2, 10 ; 36, 

4, 5- 
Rubanik sin, Dd. 14, 3 n. 
Rustam, hero, Ap. 369 n. 

Sacred being (ygdatS), Dd. 88, 6. 

— beings (yasi/an), Dd. 1, 3, 6, 7, 

25; 2, 10, 11; 8, 16; 17, 20; 
22, 1, 2, 5; 28, 2; 31, 18 n; 
37, 10, 21,58,72-74,88,97,98, 
108; 88, 8, 19, 23, 32; 40,3, 
6-8, 12; 41, 9; 44, 7, 8; 46, 7; 
46, 3; 48, 4, 5, 20-22, 24, 26, 
37, 38; 66, 17, 23; 71, 2; 77, 
2,7; 78,12; 86, 2,5; 86,8; 
87, 2; 88, 10; 83, 15; Ep. I, 

°, i, 1, 3, 5,'i, 4, M; II, i, 1, 2, 
vi, 1, viii, 2, 5 ; III, o, 22 ; Ap. 
400, 444, 454. See Angels. 

— cake (dr6n), Dd. 28, 1 ; 30, (1,) 

2, 4 ; 43, 1-4, 6, 7 ; 78, 7, 1 1 ; 
81, 13-15. 
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Sacred ceremony, see Ceremony. 

— feast (myazd), Dd. 47, i ; 82, 4 ; 

83, 4 ; 84, 4 ; Ap. 436. 

— fire, Dd. 48, 1 1 n, 34, 39 ; 86, a 1 ; 

81, 18 n ; 88, 1 ; 80, 2, 6 ; Ep. 
I, Hi, ii, 13, 14; II, viii, 3. 

— hymns (gathas), Dd. 20, 3 ; 61, 

9; 79, 7; 85, 4; Ep. I, ii, 12; 
Ap. 39°. 397- 

— milk, Dd. 48, 33. 

— shirt, Dd. 39, 19 n, 21 ; 40, 1, 2. 

— thread-girdle (kflstik), Dd. 39, 1, 

19-25. 27, 30; 40, 1, 3; 43,5n; 
Ap. 383. 

— twigs (bares6m), Dd. 43, 5 5 48, 

14 n, 17 ; Ep. I, iv, 3 ; III, 1, 

13; Ap. 432, 433. 
Sad-darband-i Hush, book, Ap. 3 7 3 n. 
Sad-dar Bundahb, book, Dd. 79, 4 n. 
Sarfvastarln assembly, Dd. 14, 5 n. 
Saena bird, Dd. 90, 3 n. 
Sagastan, land, Dd. 30, 2 n. 
Saka</Qm nask, Int. 24 ; Ep. I, viii, 

I, 6, 7. 

Sam, man, Ap. 369 n. 

Sam, man, Dd. 48, 41 ; Ap. 381. 

Saman, title, Dd. 17, 6 ; 86, 3 ; 87, 

97; 48, 41 n; Ap. 369. 
Sandal-wood, Ap. 446 n. 
Sandarac, Ap. 446. 
Saoshyas, apostle, Ap. 369. 
Sarakhs, town, Int. 13, 25, 27 ; Ep. 

II, i, 13 n, v, 3. 
Sarsaok, ox, Dd. 37, 99 n. 
SarC, demon, Ep. I, x, 9. 
Sasanian dynasty, Ap. 428. 

— inscription, Dd. 91, 3 n; Cor. 479. 
Satan, Dd. 37, 106 n. 
S'ata-taraka, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9 n. 
Saturn, planet, Ep. II, ii, 9, 10. 
Satvaharan, lun. man., Ep. II, ii, 9- 

11. 
Siuia-uajtan, land, Dd. 90, 4 n. 
Savah, region, Dd. 86, 5. 
Scripture (avesta), Ap. 443; (nask), 

Dd. 48, 25, 28, 34, 38 ; 61, 3. 
Season-festivals, Dd. 89, in; 47, 

(7 ;) 48, 8 ; Ep. I, viii, 3 ; Ap. 

426. 
Secluded, place of the, Ap. 452, 453. 
Seeds, see Source and Tree. 
Seg, demon, Dd. 39, 28 n. 
Selections of ZaW-sparam, book, Int. 

14, 15; Ep.III, 23 n; Ap. 394. 
Shahnamah, book, Dd. 17, 6 n; 

37, 97 n ; 70, 3 n ; Ap. 369 n. 



ShahpQhar, priest, Int. 13; Ep. I, 

iii, 10. 
ShatvairS, angel, Dd. 48, in, 17 n ; 

Ap. 415, 434 n ; month, Dd. 1, 

17- 
Shaving the head, Ap. 408. 
Shayast La-shayast, book, Dd. 44, 

2 n; Ap. 414, 420 n. See 

Proper and improper. 
Shirax, town, Int. 14, 22, 25, 27; 

Dd. 1, 17 ; 88, 7 n ; Ep. I, iii, 

13; II, i, w, v, 3, 4, 10, viii, 

1. 3- 

ShnfimanS (dedication, propitiation), 

Dd. 29, 1 ; 30, 1. 
Showing a dog to the dead, Dd. 17, 

20; 18, 2. 
Sin, Dd. 11, 2 ; 12, 3 ; 15, 1, 2 ; 24, 

2, 3 ; 25, 3 ; 32, 6 ; 37, 79 ; 40. 

4 ; 45, 6 ; 50, 3 ; 75, 2 ; 78, 14, 
15; 79,3, 3; 89, 1 ; 94, 7, 8 n; 
Ep. I, viii, », 3; II, i, 11; Ap. 
372, 378, 380 n, 399,422. 424; 
account of, Dd. 18, 1-4 ; 14, 1, 
2, 4; 31, 2, 10; accumulation 
of, Dd. 82, 12 ; 34, 4; 37, m ; 
affecting accusers, Dd. 14, 3; 
atonement for, Dd. 12, 2, 4 ; 
16,4; 41,8, io;72, n;75,5; 
78, 17, 19; 79, 12; Ap. 414; 
confinement of, Dd. 89, 10, 20, 
23 ; deliverance from, Ep. I, ii, 

5 ; demons of, Dd. 82, 5, 11, 12; 
34, 4 ; 37, 1 10 ; grievous, Dd. 
89, 1 ; 50, 2; 78, 16; 79, 8; 
Ep. Ill, 11 n; Ap. 417; growth 
of, Dd. 11, a ; 12, 5 ; 37, 109 ; 
heinous, Dd. 49, 4, 5 ; 72, 1,2; 
76, 3 ; 77, 1 ; 78, 2 ; Ap. 423 ; 
impotence of, Dd. 37, 112; 
imputed, Dd. 42, 4 ; 51, 4 ; 78, 
9, 10; Ap. 456-458; of apos- 
tasy, Dd. 41, 1-6; of running 
about uncovered, Dd. 40, 1,4; 
source of, Ep. I, ii, 3 ; store of, 
Dd. 25, 5 ; washing away of, 
Dd. 87, in. See Bddy6ze</, 
Drayan-£fiyi.mih, Eradication, 
Farman, HamSmal, Kh6r, Ori- 
ginal, Punishment, Renuncia- 
tion, Retribution, TanapOhar. 

Sinfulness, Dd. 25, 6; 48, 19; 71, 
2, 4; 72,io; 77,12; 78,i, 15, 
18; 79,8; Ep. II, ix, 2; III, o; 
Ap. 379- 

Sinners, put to death, see Slaying. 
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Sinners, seven heinous, Dd. 72, 2-9. 

Sirius, star, Dd. 93, 1 n ; Ap. 418 n. 

Sirkan, town, Int. 14, 25-27 ; Ep. I, 
o,xi, 4 n; II, i, 4, 12 n, v, 2,sn, 
9, 14, vi, 4 n, vii, 1, 3 n, viii, 1. 

Sirfizah, Dd. 43, 7 n ; 79, 4 n. 

Siyavash, prince, Dd. 87, 36; 90, 

5, 6n. 

Sky, nature of, Dd. 91, 1-3, 8-10; 
three parts of, Dd. 87, 24-31, 
45,46; 89, 14, 15 n; 78, 2 n. 

Slaying heinous sinners, Dd. 76, 1-4. 

Snavidhaka, man, Ap. 370. 

Solomon, king, Dd. 39, 17 n; Ap. 
390. 

Soma, plant, Dd. 48, 16 n. 

SSshans, apostle, Dd. 2, 10, 12, 13 ; 
4,6; 28,7! 38,4,55 37,36, 
43, 100 n; 48, 30; Ep. I,v, 3; 
II, iii, 1 n ; Ap. 417, 444 ; com., 
Ep. I, v, 1, 6, vi, 1, 2, ix, 1, 4, 

'5! II, «', 7! HI, 7. 
Soul, Dd. 8, 8 ; 5, 5 ; 8, 4-6 ; 9, 1, 
4; 12, 3, 4; 14, 6, 7; 16, 2; 

16, 1-4 ; 28, 7 5 24, 1-4, 5 n ; 
25, 1-4; 27,5,6; 28, 2, 5,7; 
81, 1,4,7,8, 15-17, 20; 82,4, 
16; 87,79,io8; 38, 3; 41,8; 
42,2,6; 44,22; 46,2; 52,3! 
72, 1 in, 12; 75, 5; 82, 4,5; 
86, 7; 88, 5; 84, 6, 11; Ep. I, 
«, 4. 5, ", 2, 7, 11, x, 12; II, iii, 

6, v, 11, 12, viii, 5 n ; Ap. 421. 
Souls, Dd. 14, 6; 19, 1, 4; 21, 9; 

23, 6; 31, 8; 82, 12; 37, 50, 

131, 132; 44, 20, 22; 86, 8; 

Ap. 420. 
Source of all seeds, Dd. 92, 3. 
Spear, meas., Dd. 21, 5 ; Ap. 395. 
Spell, Dd. 40, 5 n, 9 n ; 79, 1 n, 8 n ; 

Ap. 448 n, 449 n. 
Spendarmarf, angel, Dd. 48, 1 n ; 

64, 6 n ; 94, 2 ; App. (393,) 396, 

401, 402, 415, 416, 437, 444; 

day and month, Ep. I, xi, 12. 
Spiegel, Prof., Ap. 43m. 
Spirit of air, Dd. 28, 2, 5 ; 30, 4 n ; 

81, 4 n. 
Spiritual counterpart, Dd. 28, 5 n. 

— faculties (ahv6), Dd. 7, 7. 

— life (ahv6), Dd. 94, 1, 2 ; Ep. Ill, 

1 n, 5 ; (ahv6ih), Dd. 5, 5 ; Ep. 
I, iv, 1 ; (hflkd), Dd. 16, 4, 6 ; 

17, 4 ; Ep. I, v, 4. 

— men, Dd. 1, 5, 7. 

— wisdom, Dd. 87, 19. 



Spitama, title, Dd. 36, 2 n. 
Spitamin, title, see Zarat&rt. 
SrCsh, angel, Dd. 3, 13, 14 ; 6, 2 n ; 

14, 4 ; 28, 1, 5, 6 ; 28, 1, 2 ; 

81, 11 ; 44, 20 n ; 79, 4 n ; 81, 

12-14; 94, in; Ap. 443, 447, 

448. 
Sr6sh6-iaranim, Dd. 79, 9 n. 
Srfivar, snake, Dd. 72, 4 ; Ap. 370, 

371, 374, 38l. 
Star station in the sky, Dd. 92, 5. 
Step, meas., Ap. 433*435, 436 n. 
Stipend, Dd. 44, 4, 6-8, 11, 12, 14- 

17 ; 66, 6 ; 88, 4, 6 ; 85, 4-6 ; 

88,2,4; 87,2; 88, 13. 
Stir (tetradrachm), Dd. 52, in; 

58, 2, 9; 59, 2; 78, 13-15; 

79,9- 
Su</kar nask, Int. 28 ; Dd. 90, 8 n ; 

Ap. 37o, 37i n, 372, 373- 
Supreme high-priest, Int. 13; Ep. 
II, i, 9n, ijn. 

Takhmdrup, king, Dd. 2, 10 ; 37, 

35; 65,5- 
TanSpGhar sin, Dd. 40, 4 n ; 78, 

(13;) 79, 9 n; Ap. (426.) 
Tap, demon, Dd. 37, 51. 
TarOmat, demon, Dd. 39, 28 n; 

94,2. 
TSulrgi, demon, Ep. I, x, 9. 
Taurus, Dd. 31, 14. 
Teheran, town, Ep. II, i, 13 n. 
Tehmuras Dinshawji Anklesaria, 

Mr., Int. 16, 24; Ep. Ill, 11 ; 

Ap. 373 n. 
Text (avistak), Dd. 48, 25, 38 ; 78, 

13 ; (minsar), Dd. 1, 7. 
Third night after death, Dd. 8, 1 ; 

13,2; 20,3; 81,i 4 . 
Thra&aona, king, Dd. 2, ion; 37, 

97 n. 
Three days after a death, Dd. 28, 1 ; 

48, 40; 81, 3-8, 10, 12-14. 
— nights' account, Dd. 14, 4, 5 ; 

28,5. 

after death, Dd. 8, 4 ; 18, 7 ; 

20,2; 24, 1-5; 25, 1-5; 56, 1, 

2; 72, 11 ; 78, 17 n. 
punishment, Dd. 14, 6 n, 7 ; 

41,8. 
Thrita, man, Ap. 369. 
Tigris, river, Dd. 92, 2 n. 
Time, unlimited, Dd. 87, 16. 
Tir, angel, Ap. 418 ; month, Dd. 1, 

17. 
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Tlrtar, angel, Dd. 48, 32 n ; 90, 3 n ; 

83, i, 2, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15, 17; 

Ap. 418 n. 
Tortoise, origin of, Ap. 419. 
Transliteration of Pahlavi, Int. 20- 

22. 
Tree of all seeds, Dd. 17, 18 n; 

80, 3 n. 
Tughazghuz, tribe, Int. 14, 25, 27 ; 

Ep. II, i, 12, v, 3 n. 
Tfir, Dd. 70, 3 ; 80, 3 n. 

— i Aflrvalta-sang, man, Ap. 412, 

413. 

— i BriUar-vakhsh, man, Dd. 72, 8. 
Tflran, land, Dd. 80, 6. 

T (Iranians, Ap. 413 n. 

Ttis, man, Dd. 36, 3 ; Ap. 37m. 

Udai, woman, Dd. 78, 2 n. 
Ukhshyarf-ereta, apostle, Dd. 2, 10 n. 

— nemangh, apostle, Dd. 2, ion. 
Unnatural intercourse, Dd. 72, 1, 6, 

7, 10-J2 ; 73, 1-3 ; 74,'i-3 ; 75, 
1, 2, 5; 76, 1; 77, 1,8-12. 

Upasnatee, Av., Ep. II, Hi, 2, ix, 2. 

UrvSkhshaya, man, Ap. 369, 370. 

Urvasna, Av., Ap. 446 n. 

Urvis lake, Dd. 37, 118 n. 

Ushi-darena m., Dd. 30, 2 n. 

Va<&k, woman, Dd. 72, 5 ; 78, 2. 
Vadhaghana, title, Dd. 72, 5 n. 
Vae the bad, demon, Dd. 80, 4; 

37, 44, 5»; Ep. II, Hi, 15, 

viii, 5. 

— the good, angel, Dd. 28, 2 n ; 30, 

(4 ;) 31, 4 n ; 36, 3 ; 44, 20 n. 
Vaeska, land, Ap. 371 n. 
Va#, see Inward prayer. 
VShrlm, angel, Dd. 31, 7 n. 
V3hram-sh£/, priest, Ep. I, iii, ion. 
Varahran, angel, Dd. 31, 7 ; fire of, 

Dd. 48, 34 n, 39 n ; 81, t8 ; 80, 

2 n, 6 n. 
Varcda^-gadman, man, Dd.86, 4, 5. 
Vareda^-AtrarenS, man, Dd. 36, 4 n. 
Varend, demon, Dd. 87, 44 ; 84, 2. 
Vareshava, man, Ap. 370. 
Vantmansar nask, Ap. 371 n, 394. 
VendidaV, book, Dd. 45, 6 n ; 47, 

in; 71, 2n, 311; 78, 13 n; Ep. 

I, iv, 13 n; Ap. 372 n, 453; 

service, Dd. 48, 26 n ; Ep. I, 

vii, 10, 12, 13; II, ix, ion; Ap. 

447,451. See Quotations. 

— Pahlavi, Int. 28, 29 ; Ep. I, iv, 



i7n,v, in, 8 n;Ap. 394,427 d. 

See Quotations. 
VendidaV sadah, book, Ap. 372 n. 
Verethraghna, angel, Dd. 31, 7 n. 
Vejk6, land, Ap. 371. 
Vevan, man, Dd. 38, 3. 
VibSzu, meas., Ap. 432 n, 447. 
Vida^fsh, region, Dd. 36, 5. 
Vidbirud, man, Dd. 48, 33. 
S\g\r)ard-\ Dinik, book, Ap. 414. 
Vikaya, Av., Ep. I, vi, 6 ; II, ii, 7. 
VipinMak, Dd. 72, 7. 
Viptak, Dd. 72, 6. 
Viraf, priest, Ap. 397, 398. 
Vispanu/, book, Dd. 38, 1 n ; service, 

Dd. 45, 6; 81,13. 
Vlrtasp, king, Dd. 78, 2 n ; 90, 8 n ; 

Ap. 373 >», 380, 444 ; earth of, 

Ap. 436. See Kai-Vi/tasp. 

— yajt, book, Dd. 47, 1 n ; Pahlavi, 

Ap. 392 n. 
Vivangha, man, Dd. 37, 95; 89, 

16. 
Vtzarash, demon, Dd. SO, 4 n ; 32, 

4,7; 37,44; Ep. II, v, 1 311. 
Fohu-jfrydn fire, Dd. 17, 18 n; 48, 

34 ». 
Vohfi-gaona, scent, Ap. 446 n. 

— kereti, scent, Ap. 446 n. 
Vohflman, angel, Dd. 3, 13, 14, i<>, 

17; 7, 7; 14, 2; 31,5, "J 40, 

2 ; 48, 1 n ; 72, 10 n ; 94, 1 n ; 

Ep. I, iii, 1; Ap. 415, 443; 

man, Ap. 393. 
Vohtiman's garment, Dd. 39, 19; 

40, 2 n ; 48, 9. 
V8rubar#, region, Dd. 86, 5. 
V8riVjar.rt, region, Dd. 36, 5. 
Vouru-nem6, man, Dd. 86, 4 n. 

— sav8, man, Dd. 36, 4 n. 

Weevil, origin of, Ap. 419. 

Westergaard, Prof., Int. 15, 29 ; Dd. 
48, 25 n; Cor. 479. 

Whirlwinds, Dd. 93, 7"9- 

Wide-formed ocean, Dd. 17, 18 n; 
92, 2, 5. See Ocean. 

Wife, only child, Dd. 54, 1 3 n ; pri- 
vileged, Dd. 54, 9, 1 3 n ; 55, 2 ; 
56, 2, 8 ; 58, 3 ; 62, 3, 4 ; 81, 
4 ; serving, Dd. 56, 4 n, 7. 

Will (testament), Dd. 54, 9 ; 62, 3. 

Wind, angel, Ap. 372 n ; demon, Ap. 
372, 376, 377- 

Wine-drinking, Dd. 50, 3 ; 51, 1-11. 

— selling, Dd. 50, 1-4. 
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Wisdom, acquired and instinctive, 

Dd. 40, 3 n ; Ap. 409. 
Witchcraft, Ap. 417, 430, 
Witches, Dd. 24, 5 ; 87, 55, 56 ; 88, 

11; Ap. 384, 418-420, 424, 

438. 
Wives, five kinds, Dd. 64, 9 n. 
Wizards, Dd. 72, 8 ; Ap. 384, 420, 

434. 
Worst existence, Dd. 14, 7 ; 88, 3 ; 

41, 5, 6. 
Worthy of death, Dd. 41, 3, 5 ; 42, 

6; 67, J,4! 78,3; Ep. Ill, 19; 

Ap. 393, 408, 417, 434> 4*6- 

YakbmdyusaA, chief, Dd. 80, 3, 8 n. 

Yasna, book, Dd. 88, 1 n ; Ap. 3840 ; 
rite, Dd. 46, 6 n ; 48, 26 n ; 
Ep. II, ix, 10 n. See Quota- 
tions. 

— haptanghaiti, Ap. 371 n. 

— Pahlavi, Ap. 394, 428. See Quo- 

tations. 
Yajtfi, see Ceremony. 
Yathi-ahu-vairyd formula, Ap. 37m, 

386 n, 448, 454. See Ahunavar. 
Ya&fokan/, king, Int. 14; Ep. Ill, 

ai. 
Yaz/ftn, see Angels, Sacred beings. 

— pinak, man, Int. 25 ; Ep. I, xi, 6, 

10. 

Yazun, see Ceremonial. 

Y&Nhe-lvatam formula, Ap. 37 m. 

Yim, king, Dd. 2, 10 ; 38, 2 ; 87, 35, 
80, 94 n, 95 ; 88, 16, 22, 33, 28; 
66, 5; Ap. 418, 419; his en- 
closure, Dd. 87, 95. 

Yimak, queen, Ap. 418, 419. - 

Y&itd, chief, Dd. 80, 3, 8 n ; Ap. 
411 n. 

Yudin-Yim, priest, Int. 13 ; Dd. 0; 
1, 1; 84, 13; Ep. I,o, iii, 10, 
vii, 5, xi, 12 ; II, o, ix, 12 ; III, 
o, 1, 2, ai. 



ZaV-sparam, priest, Int. 13-16, 19, 
35-27 ; Ep. I, o, i, 2 n, ii, 6 n, 
iv,7n,8n,v,m,5n,7n,x,3n, 
13 n, xi, 3 n, 10 n ; II, o, i, 2 n, 
7 n, 12 n, ii, 1 n, v, 3 n, 14 n, 
vii, 2 n, ix, 8 n; III, 2, 17; Ap. 

394. 455- 

Za!rii,demon,Dd.87,52 ; Ep. I, x,9. 

Zand.Dd. 1, 7; 45,(2;) 66, 1, 3; 
Ep. I, iv, 11 ; II, iii, 14 n, ix, 10. 

Zaratujt, apostle, Dd. 1, 33 n; 2, 
(10,) 1 in, 12; 4, 6; 48, 16, 
30; 84,14; Ep. II, i, 14, v, 11; 
Ap. 369, 386, 410, 444 n; ad- 
dressed by evil spirit, Dd. 72, 
5 n ; A vesta of, Ap. 447 ; blessed 
(yajt6-frav3har), Dd. 48, 30; 
his early home, Dd. 21, an; 
his origin, Dd. 48, 16; law 
of, Ep. II, iv, 1, 2; perfect 
(pashum), Ep. II, ix, 15; III, 
23; preaches, Ap. 412, 413; 
righteous, Dd. 37, 36; sees 
Keresasp, Ap. 371-373. 379- 
381 ; slain, Dd. 72, 8 n; talks 
■with AGharma&/, Dd. 7, 7 ; Ep. 
1, iii, 8, vii, 10-12; II, i, 10; 
Ap. 381, 4«5-4'7, 4i9-433f 43i> 
43 6 > 437, 455; the Spitaman, 
Dd.4, 4; 18,3! 36,(2;) 87, 
43; 88, 19, 23; 84, 14; Ep. I, 
>v, 3,*, 9 5 'I, vi, 2,ix, 14; III, 
32; Ap. 379, 380 n, 432. 

— supreme, Ep. I, iv, 11. 

— the club-footed, priest, Int. 26 ; 

Ep. II, i, 13. 
Zaremeyl, month, Int. 24 ; Dd. 31, 

14. 
Zarmin, demon, Dd. 37, 44, 52. 
Zindah-ravan rites, Dd. 81, 1 n. 
Z8r, see Holy-water. 
Zoroastrian religion, Int. 14. 
Zoroastrians, Int. 14. 
Zdtd, see Priest, officiating. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



P. 66, line 15 ; p. 67, 1. 7; for 'Mitr8' read 'MitroV 

P. 108, lines 1, 3, for 'the Supreme Being' and 'the Being' read 'God 
(yedat6),' and cancel note 1. 

P. 109, note 2, add ' MalkSs has also been read Markfis and traced to 
Av. mahrkfbe (see Fragment VIII, 2 in Westergaard's Zend- 
Avesta, p. 334), which appears to be the title of some demon, 
regarding whom very little can be ascertained from the text that 
mentions him.' 

P. 143, 1. 12 ; 145, 1. 6 ; 150, note 6 ; 252, 1. 6 ; 289, note 3 ; 318, 11. 26, 
27 ; 346, 1. 24 ; for ' Atflr ' and ' Atfir5' read ' AtOr' and ' AtG>8.' 

The following emendations depend upon the meaning to be attached 
to the word vispSharak, or vaspuharak, which in Mkh. I, 7 was 
traced to Pers. b3, 'with,' and sipih rah, 'sphere, world, universe,' and 
supposed to mean 'world-renowned,' being rendered by vikhyatimat in 
Sanskrit. The objections to this etymology are that Pers. ba is Pahl. 
avik (not va), which is nearly always replaced by Huz. levatman, 
and that vaspfihar appears to be the correct form of the word vaspflr, 
which explains the Huz. barb€tl, literally 'son of the house' in the 
Pahlavi Farhang (p. 9, ed. H.) ; the latter word having been the highest 
title of the Persian nobility, probably confined to the heads of seven 
families (see NSldeke's Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden, pp. 71, 501). Such nobles are called barb@t£n in the H3- 
^■iSbad inscription, line 6, and vaspfiharakan in the Naqj-i Rustam 
inscription, line 6 ; they may perhaps be styled 'princes,' and their title, 
vaspfihar, may be traced to the ancient Persian equivalent of Av. vtsft 
puthra (Vend. VII, 114), literally 'son of the village or borough.' It 
may be noted, however, that the word ' sphere' does really occur in 
a form very similar to this title, in the word aspiharakanikihi, 'as 
regards the spheres,' in Dd. 69, 4. 

P. 78, IL 1 1- 1 3, read 'But those who are the more princely (v3spfl- 
haraklniktar) producers of the renovation are said to be 
seven . . .' 

P. 91, 11. 11, 12, read '. . . and he made the princes (vaspuharakSnthS) 
contented.' 
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P. 172, 11. 26, 27, read ' . . . a minder of the princes of the religion (din- 

vaspuharakanti), the angels, and with pure thoughts . . .' 
P. 262, 11. 15, 16, read '. . . and its position is most princely (vaspfi- 

harakaniktar).' 
P. 281, 11. 17, 18, read 'On account of the princeliness (vaspfihara- 

k3 nth) of the good people of Khvaniras . . .' 
P. 289, 11. 14, 15, read ' ... I am more applauding the princes (vasptl- 

harakand-zlhtar) about the property of the profession . . .' 
P. 306, 11. 23, 24, read ' ... to keep in use the equal measure <wbicb is 

more the custom of his own superiors (nafjman vaspQhara- 

kSntar).' 
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By S. R. Driver, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, ana 

fob. By William Wickes, D.D. 1881. Demy 8vo. stiff cover, js. 

Thesaurus Syriacus: collegerunt Quatremere, 

Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Field: edidit R. Payne Smith, 
S.T.P.R. 

Fasc. I-V. 1868-79. sm - f°'- each, ll. is. 

Vol. I, containing Fasc. I-V. sm. fol. cloth, 5/. 51 

A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 

arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for 
the use of English Students, by Monier Williams, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit. Fourth Edition, 1877. 8vo. cloth, 15$. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically 

and Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo European 
languages. By Monier Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of San- 
skrit. 1872. 4to. cloth, 4J. 145. 6rf. 

Nalopdkhydnam. Story of Nala, an Episode 

of the Maha-Bharata: the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, 
and an improved version of Dean Milman's Translation, by Monier 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 1879. 
8vo. cloth, I5». 

Saktmtala. A Sanskrit Drama, in seven Acts. 

Edited by Monier Williams, M.A. Second Edition, 1876. 8vo. 
cloth, 2 is. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the MS. 

Collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Oxford. Edited and enlarged by Prof. T. N. Toller, M.A, 
Owens College, Manchester. (To be completed in four parts). 
Parts I and II. ^to. 15s. each. Just Published. 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the 

MS. collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and com- 
pleted by G. Vigfiisson. With an Introduction, and Life of 
Richard Cleasby, by G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 1874. 4to. cloth, 
31.7s. 
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A List of English Words the Etymology of 

which is illustrated by comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the 
form of an Appendix to the above. By W. W. Skeat, M.A., 
stitched, 2s. 

A Handbook of the Chinese Language. Parts 

I and II, Grammar and Chrestomathy. By James Summers. 
1863. 8vo. half bound, if. 8s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Language, arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, M.A., 
Ellington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Cambridge. 18S2. 4to. cloth, 2I. 4s. 

Part IV., completing the Work, 10s. 6d. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 

English Language. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. 1882. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, js. 6d. 

GBEBK CLASSICS, &o. 

Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Recensuit I. By- 
water, M.A. Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita 
Heracliti, Particulae Hippocratei De Diaeta Libri Primi, Epistolae 
Heracliteae. 1877. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

Homer: A Complete Concordance to the Odys- 
sey and Hymns of Homer ; to which is added a Concordance to 
the Parallel Passages in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By 
Henry Dunbar, M.D., Member of the General Council, University 
of Edinburgh. 1880. 4to. cloth, \l. is. 



Plato : The Apology, with a revised Text and 

English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, 
M.A. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Plato: Philebus, with a revised Text and English 

Notes, by Edward Poste, M.A. i860. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Plato : Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised 

Text and English Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 8vo. 
cloth, 1 8s. 

Plato: Theaelelus, with a revised Text and 

English Notes, by L. Campbell, M. A. New Edition in the Press. 
B 2 
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Plato : The Dialogues, translated into English, 

with Analyses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A, Regius 
Professor of Greek. A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium 8vo» 
1875. cloth, 3/. 10s. 

Plato: The Republic, translated into English, 

with an Analysis and Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 
8vo. cloth, 1 as. to. 

Plato: Index to. Compiled for the Second 

Edition of Professor Jowett's Translation of the Dialogues. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 1875. 8vo. paper covers, as. 6d. 

Thucydides: Translated into English, with In- 
troduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Kegius Professor of Greek. a vols. 1881. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, 1/. nt. 



THE HOLT 8CBIPTTJBE8, &o. 
The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, 

made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers: 
edited by the Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850. 
Royal 4to. cloth, 3/. 31. 

Also reprinted from the above, with. Introduction and 
Glossary by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

The New Testament in English, according to 

the Version by John Wycliffe. about a.d. 1380, and Revised by 
John Purvey, about aj>. 1388. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 

siastts, and the Song of Solomon: according to the Wycliffite Version 
made by Nicholas de Hereford, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by 
John Purvey, about aj>. 1388. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. to. 



The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for 

ige, of the Authorized Ver * 
emy 4to. half bound, ll. it. 



page, of the Authorized Version published in the year 1611. 
Den * " 



Velus Teslamentum ex Versione Septuaginta 

Interpretum secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit 
potior varietas Codicis Alexandrini. Tomi III. Editio Altera. 
l8mo. cloth, i8». 
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Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, 

Veterum Interpretum Graecomm in totum Vetus Testamentum 
Fragmenta. Edidit Fridericus Field, A.M. a vols. 1867-1874. 
4to. cloth, 5/. 5*. 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum 

Paraphrasi Anglo-Saxooica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 
8to. cloth, i os. 6d. 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. 

MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica 
aliisque Monumentis pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit 
Franciscus Michel, Phil. Doct. i860. 8vo. cloth, 10$. 64. 

The Psalms in Hebrew without points. 1879. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. td. 

The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the 

Latin Vulgate, and the Authorised English Version ; with an In- 
troduction, Critical Apparatus, and a Commentary. By William 
J. Deane. M.A., Oriel College, Oxford; Rector of Ashen, Essex. 
Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 6rf. 

The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a 

unique MS. in the Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, 
English Translations, and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 
1878. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attri- 
buted to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library by S. R. Driver, M.A. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 
3». 6d. " 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. 

A new Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 
1/. is. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum 

Codicum Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Accedit collatio 
Codicis Sinaitici. Edidit E. H. Hansell, S.T.B. Tomi IIL 1864. 
8vo. half morocco, H. 12s. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt paral- 

lela S. Scripturae loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones 
Eusebii. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, S. T. P. R., necnon Episcopus 
Oxoniensis. i8mo. cloth, 3s. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, cloth, 10s, 
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Novum Testantentum Graece .juxta Exemplar 

Millianum. l8mo. cloth, it. 6d. 
The same on writing paper, with large margin, cloth, 9*. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece, fcap, 8vo. limp, is. 6d. 
The Greek Testament, with the Readings 

adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised Version : — 

(i) Pica type. Second Edition, with Marginal References. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, ios. 6d. 
(i) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6VZ. 
(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, cloth, 154. 

Canon Muratorianus : the earliest Catalogue 

of the Books of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a 
Facsimile of the MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. 
Tregelles, LL.D. 1868. 4to. cloth, 10s. bd. 



FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 
St. Athanasius : Orations against the Arians. 

With an Account of his Life by William Bright, D.D. 1873. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 91. 

St. Athanasius: Historical Writings, according 

to the Benedictine Text. With an Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. 1881. Crown 8vo. cloth, ios. 6rf. 

St. Augustine : Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, 

and the Acts of the Second Council of Orange. With an Intro- 
duction by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

The Canons of the First Four General Councils 

of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 
8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Notes on the Canons of the First Four General 

Councils. By William Bright, D.D. 188a. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
5*. 6d. 
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Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Pro- 

phctas. Edidit P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 

ll. IS. 

Cyrilli A rchiepiscopi A lexandrini in D. Joannis 

Evangtlium. Accedunt Fragmenta Varia necnon Tractatus ad 
Tiberium Diaconam Duo. Edidit post Aubertam P. E. Pusey, 
A.M. Tomi III. 187a. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Conimentarii 

in Ltuac Evangtlium quae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Mus. 
Britan. edidit R. Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 4to. cloth, it. as. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 

2 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, 

Balaei, aliorumque Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in 
Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit 
J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 1/. is. 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, according to 

the text of Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 
1881. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6rf. 

Irenaeus: The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, 

Bishop of Lyons, against Heresies. With short Notes and a 
Glossary by H. Deane, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
1874. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6rf. 

Patrunt Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, 

S. Ignatii, S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, 
S.T.F.R. Tomi II. Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. cloth, il. is. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History, according to 

the Text of Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 
1878. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with 

English Notes, by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1881. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. 
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Bright ( W., D.D.). Chapters of Early English 

Church History. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation of the 

Church of England. A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the 
Records collated with the originals, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 
1865. 8vo. Price reduced to 1/. 10s. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating 

to Great Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, 
by A. W. Haddan, B.D., and W. Stubbs, M.A, Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford. Vols. I. and III. 1869-71. Medium 
8vo. cloth, each 1/. is. 

Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vp. cloth, 10s. 6rf. 
Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St 
Patrick. Stiff covers, 31. 6d. 

Hammond (C E). Liturgies, Eastern and 

Western. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Liturgical 
Glossary. 1878. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vc% paper covers, is. 6Vl 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of 

i£,$" U ™" tical Mstory. [In Syriac] Now first edited by 
William Cureton, M.A. 1853. 4'o. cloth, U. us. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M A 

i860. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The 

occasional Offices of the Church of England according to the old 
use of Salisbury the Prymer in English, and other prayers and 
forms, with dissertations and notes. By William Maskdl MA. 
Second Edition. 1881. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 10s. 

The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England 

according to the uses of Saruni, York, Hereford, and BanW and 
the Roman Liturgy arranged in ^^XiA columns, with preface and 
notes. By William Maskell, MA. Third Edition. !88a. 8vo 
cloth, 15s. 

The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church 

^8, F -8vo.dotn! n *l4, BD '' **" " ^°^ ***> ° Xt °^ 

TheLeofric Missal. By the same Editor. In 

the Press. 
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Records of t/ie Reformation. The Divorce, 

1527-1533. Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in 
the British Museum and other libraries. Collected and arranged 
by N. Pocock, MA. 1870. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, W. 16s. 

Shirley (W. W). Some Account of the Church 

in the Apostolic Age. Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6rf. 

Stubbs (IV.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. 

An attempt to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in Eng- 
land. 1858. small 4 to. cloth, 8s. dd. 



ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 
Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 

2 vols. 1874. 8vo - cloth, us. 

Butler's Sermons. 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 

Butler's Analogy 0/ Religion. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 

Heurtley's Collection of Creeds. 1858. 8vo. 

doth, 6«. 6d. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. 

Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6rf. 

Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, ar- 
ranged by John Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vols. 8vo. 
clou, 1/. us. 6d. 

Hooker's Works ; the text as arranged by John 

Keble, M.A. 2 vols. 1875. 8vo. cloth, 1 is. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised 

and corrected by E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8vo. cloth, 
I Os. 6d. 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the 

Eucharist, with a Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1880. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6rf. 
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Wheatly's Illustration of the Book of Common 

Prayer. A new Edition, 1846. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works 

offohn Wyclif, by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 3s. M. 

Wyclif. Select English Works. By T. Arnold, 

M.A. 3 vols, f 871. 8vo. cloth. Prut reduced to ll. is. 

Wyclif. Trialogus. With the Supplement now 

first edited. By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced 
to 7$. 



HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY WORKS. 
British Barrows, a Record of the Examination 

of Sepulchral Mounds in various parts of England. By William 
Greenwell, M.A., F.S.A. Together with Description of Figures of 
Skulls, General Remarks on Prehistoric Crania, and an Appendix 
by George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 1877. Medium 8vo. cloth, 25*. 

Britton. A Treatise upon the Common Law of 

England, composed by order of King Edward I. The French Text 
carefully revised, with an English Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes, by F. M. Nichols, M.A. 2 vols. 1865. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
ll. 16s. 

Clarendons {Edw. Earl of) History of the 

Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. l8mo. doth, 
U. u. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the 

Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. Also his Life, written by 
himself, in which is included a Continuation of his History of the 
Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. In one volume, royal 
8vo. 1842. cloth, ll. is. 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 185 1 . 

8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 

8vo. cloth, 7$. 
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Freeman s (E. A) History of the Norman 

Conquest of England; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 
8vo. cloth, 5/. 91. 6d. 

Vols. I-II together, 3rd edition, 1877. 1/. i6j. 

Vol. Ill, 2nd edition, 1874. 1/. Is. 

Vol. IV, and edition, 1875. \l. is. 

Vol. V, 1876. 1/. is. 

Vol. VI. Index. 1879. 8vo - clotn » IOJ - w - 

Freeman {E. A.). TJie Reign of William Rufus 

and the Accession of Henry the First, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 16s. 

Gascoignes Theological Dictionary (" Liber 

Veritatum"): Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of 
Church and State, 1403-1458. With an Introduction by James 
K. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Small 4to. cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by 

W. Stubbs, M.A, Regius Professor of Modern History. 1879. 
4 to. stitched, Is. 

Ola/. Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi. Edited 

from a Twelfth-Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, with an Introduction and Notes, by Frederick 
Metcalfe, M.A. Small 410. stiff cover, 6s. 

Protests of the Lords, including those which 

have been expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Intro- 
ductions. Edited by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 1875. 3 vols. 
8vo. cloth, a/, 2». 

Rogers s History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, a.d. i 259-1 793. 

Vols. I and II (1259-14C0). 1866. 8vo. cloth, 2/. as. 
Vols. IH and IV (1401-1582). 1882. 8vo. cloth, 2/. ios. 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga 

of Lawman Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. 
Gudbrand Vigfusson. In 2 vols. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2s. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with 

Supplementary Extracts from the Others. Edited, with t Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 
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Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1882. 8vo. 

cloth, 5s. 

The Student 's Handbook to the University and 

Colleges of Oxford. Sixth Edition. 1881. Extra fcap. 8ro. 
cloth, 2$. 6rf. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Uni- 
versity Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, 
M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, No. I. 1878. Royal 8vo. 
paper covers, 3s. 6d. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartho- 
lomew Price, M.A., F.R.S-, Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 
Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 145. 6rf. 
Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 

Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material 

Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a chapter 

on Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1861. 

8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Rigaud's Correspondence of Scientific Men of 

the 17th Century, with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and 
Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 6rf. 

Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. cloth, icu. 6d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the 

Thames. By the same Author. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the 

Oxford Museum. By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., 1867. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a De- 
scription of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the 
University by the Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, MjV., 
F.L.S. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small folio, half morocco, 7/. ioj. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Phy- 
siological. By Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg. A New Edition. Translated by S. H. Vines, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. \l. lis. 6d. Just Published. 
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yohannes Mutter on Certain Variations in the 

Vocal Organs of the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. 
Translated by F. J. Bell. B.A., and edited with an Appendix, by 
A. H. Garrod, M.A., F.RJS. With Plates. 1878. 410. paper 
covers, Js. 6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bacon's Novum Organum. Edited, with Eng- 
lish notes, by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 95. 6d. 

Bacon's Novum Organum. Translated by G. 

W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 95. 6d. (See also p. 37.) 

The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne ; including many of his writings hitherto un- 
published. With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his 
Life and Philosophy, by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 
1871. 8vo. cloth, 2I. 18s. 

The Life, Letters, &c. I vol. cloth, 16s. See also p. 37. 

The Logic of Hegel ; translated from the En- 
cyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by 
William Wallace, M.A. 1874. 8vo. cloth, 145. 

Smiths Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, 

with Notes, by J. E.Thorold Rogers, M.A. a vols. 1880. cloth, 2 is. 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before 

the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870, by John Ruskin, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures delivered 

at Oxford by John Campbell Shairp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel 

Angela and Raffaclla in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. 
C. Robinson, F.S.A. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 



Catalogue of the Castellani Collection of Anti- 

ies in tie University Galleries, Oxf -- -- 

L.S. Crown 8vo. stiff cover, is. 



gutties in tie University Galleries, Oxford. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., 
F.R.S 
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W&t Scacrrtr 23oofes of t&e "East. 

Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by 
F. Max Muller. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. [Translated by F. Max 

Mtiller.] Part I. The AViandogya-upanishad, The Talavakara- 
upanishad. The Aitareya aranyaka, The Kaushftaki-brahmana- 
upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi-samhitS-upanishad. 8vo. cloth, 
I os. (id. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught 
in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa, and BaudhAyana. 
[Translated by Prof. Georg Buhler.] Part I, Apastamba and 
Gautama. 8vo. cloth, ios. 6a. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts 

of Confucianism. [Translated by James Legge.] Part I. The Shil 
King, The Religious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiao 
King. 8vo. cloth, I as. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Vendtd&d. Translated by James 

Darmesteter. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. V. The Bundahis, Bahtnan Yasf, and Shdyast- 
Id-ShSyast. Pahlavi Texts, Part I. Translated by E. W. West. 
8vo. cloth, lis. 6d. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'dn. Parts I and II. 

Translated by Professor E. H. Palmer. 8vo. cloth, us. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated 

by Professor Julius Jolly. 8vo. cloth, ios. 6rf. 

Vol. VIII. The Bkagavadgttd, Sanatsug&ttya, and 

Anugttd. Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. 8vo. cloth, 
ios. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated by Professor 

F. Max Muller ; and The Sutta Nip&ta, translated by Professor 
Fausbbll ; being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 8vo. cloth, 
ios. 6rf. 

Vol. XI. The Mah&parinibb&na Sutta, The Tevigga 

Sutta, The Mahdsudassana Sutta, The Dhamma-Kahhafipavattana 
Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. cloth, ios. 6d. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brdhmana. Translated 

by Professor Eggeling. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 1 25. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. The Pdtimokkha. Translated by T. W. 

Rhys Davids. The Mah&vagga, Part I. Translated by Dr. H. 
Olden berg. 
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Vol. XVI. The Yt King, with an Appendix on the 

Philosophy of the Scholars of the Sung dynasty, professedly derived 
from the Y!. Translated by James Legge. 

The following Volumes are in the Press : — 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught 

in the Schools of VasishMa and Baudhayana. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Georg Buhler. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Part II. Translated 

by F. Max Miiller. 

Vol. XVII. The Mali&vagga, and Kullavagga. Part 

II. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids and Dr. H. Oldenberg. 

Vol. XVIII. The Dddistdn-t Dintk, and Epistles of 

AfdnusVihar. Pahlavi exts, Fart II. Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sko-hing-tsan-king. Translated by 

Samuel Beal. 

Vol. XX. The Vdyu-Purdna. Translated by Professor 

Bhandarkar, of Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pundartka, Translated by 

Professor Kern. 

Vol. XXII. The Avdrdnga-Stttra. Translated by 

Professor Jacobi. 

gtoertota Oxoniensia: 
Classical Series. Vol. I. Part I. The English 

Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics, described in relation to 
Bekker's Manuscripts and other Sources. By J. A. Stewart, M. A., 
Classical Lecturer, Christ Church. Small 4to. 3s. to. 

Classical Series. Vol. I. Part II. Nonius Mar- 

cellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina, Harleian MS. 1719. Collated 
by J. H. Onions, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church. Small 
4to. 3s. to. 

Semitic Series. Vol. I. Part I. Commentary on 

Ezra and Nehcmiah. By Rabbi Saadiah. Edited by H.J. Matthews, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Small 4to. 3s. to. 

Aryan Series. Vol. I. Part I. Buddhist Texts 

from Japan. Edited by F. Max Miiller. Small 4to. 3s. to. 

Mediaeval and Modern Series. Vol. I. Part I. 
Sinonoma Bartholomti ; A Glossary from a Fourteenth-Century 
MS. in the Library of Pembroke College, Oxford. Edited by J. 
L. G. Mowat, M A., Fellow of Pembroke College. Small 4to. 
3s. M. 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the Clartnbon fuse Suits, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

Those to which prices are attached are already published ; the 
others are in preparation. 

I. ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of 

Berlin ; and edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff 
covers, ^d. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little 

Children. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior 

Classes. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise 

Boole. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6rf. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for 

Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A.. 
Head Master of Norwich School. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 3$. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, 

with Introductory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3$. 6rf. each. 

Vol. 1. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. 

Earle, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
7«. 6rf. 
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A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By 

John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 



An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. 

With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry 
Sweet, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6rf. 



An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, 

and Glossary. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, »t. 6d. 

The Ormulum ; with the Notes and Glossary 

of Dr. R. M. White. Edited by Rev. R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 1 vols. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 
By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.d. 1150 
to aj>. 1300). Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1398 to 
a.d. 1393). Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the 

'Ploughmans Ciede' to the ' Sbepheardes Calender * (a.d. 1394 to 
a.d. 1570). With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6rf. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the 

Plowman, by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; 

The Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. 
Edited by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4$. 6d. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; 

The Pardoneres Tale ; The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6rf. (See also p. 19.) 

C 
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Old English Drama. Marlowe's Tragical His- 

tory of Dr. Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward, M A., Professor 
of History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 
1878. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6rf. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, 

Notes, &c By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich 
School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, as. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. 

Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo. stiff covers. 

The Tempest, is. 6d. King Lear, is. 6rf. 

As You Like It, is. 6rf. A Midsummer Night's Dream, is. 6J. 

Julius Cxsar, as. Coriolanus, as. 6d. 

Richard the Third, is. 6rf. Henry the Fifth, as. 

Twelfth Night. In tht Press. (For other Plays, see p. 19.) 

Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and 

Notes. By J. W. Hales, M.A, late Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Bunyan. Holy War. Edited by E. Venables, 

M.A. In the Press. (See also p. ao.) 

Locke s Conduct of tlie Understanding. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, &c, by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spec- 
tator. With Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. dd. 

Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for 

Peace with the Regicide Directory of France. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, is. (See also p. ao.) 
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Also the following In paper covers : — 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 2d. 
Gray. Elegy and Ode on Eton College. 2d. 
Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With 

Notes by E. J. Payne, M.A. +&. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by 

W. T. Arnold, B.A. id. 

Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidas, 3d. L' Allegro, 3d. II Penseroso, 41/. Comas, 6d. 
Samson Agonistes, 6d. 

Parnell. The Hermit. 2d. 

Scott. Lay of tlie Last Minstrel. Introduction 

and Canto I, with Preface and Notes by W. Minto, M.A. 6<j. 

A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Litera- 
ture, by the late Bev. J. S. BREWEB, M.A., of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at King's College, 
London. 

i. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury 

Tales ; The Knightes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by 
K. Morris, Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c, &c. Sixth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. (See also p. 17.) 

2. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. 

Designed chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A 

Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Book II. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6rf. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited 

by R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's ; formerly Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. 

G. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A., Tiinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
8vo. stiff covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice, is. 
II. Richard the Second, is. 6rf. 
HI. Macbeth, is. 6d. (For other Plays, see p. 18.) 
C 2 
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5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. 
Thursfield, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, 

M.A. a vols. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 
Sold separately. Vol. I. 4s. ; Vol. II. 3s. (See also p. 19.) 

7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the 

Death of Oliver Cromwell ; Astraa Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; 
Absalom and Achitophel ; Religio Laid ; The Hind and the 
Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrims Progress, Grace 

Abounding, Relation of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, 
M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By 

Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6rf. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. a*. 

10. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and 

Dryden. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (London), late Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6d. 

11. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on 
America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. b<L 
II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (See also p. 18.) 

1 2. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, 

and Notes, by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 178;, with Selections from the Minor 

Pieces, aj>. i 779-1 783. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 
II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor 
Poems, aj>. 1 784-1 799. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 31. 
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II. LATIN. 
An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. 

Allen, M.A., Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra (cap. 8vo. cloth, as. oJ. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same 

Author. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same 

Author. Preparing. 

A nglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and 

Greek, for Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the 

use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. c'oth, as. 6rf. 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, u. 

Second Latin Reader. In Preparation. 
Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With 

Notes and Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

Part I. The Gallic War. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

cloth, 4s. 6rf. 
Part II. The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo doth, 3s. 6rf. 
The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Cicero: Selection of interesting and descrip- 
tive passages. With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three 
Parts. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. Each 
Part separately, limp, Is. 67/. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Part 1 1. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 

Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With 

Notes. By the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With 

Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, «. 6rf. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar 

Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 25. 6d. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps. By H. Lee-Wamer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, 
limp, each is. 6rf. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Livy. BooksV-VII. With Introduction and 

Notes. By A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With 

Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. 
By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor 
of Humanity, Glasgow. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With 

Notes. By the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 



Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, 

apparatnm criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson 
Ellis, A.M. 1878. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 

Ellis, M.A. 1876. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum 

recognitionem Robinson Ellis, A M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and 

Notes, by A S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, 
Manchester. 

Book I. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 6s. Book II. i83i. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 
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Cicero's Philippic Orations. With Notes. By 

J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third 
Edition. 1881. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By the same 

Editor. Extra (cap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and 

Notes. By W. Ramsay, MA. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6rf. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. 

The Odes. Carmen Secnlare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wick- 
ham, M.A , Head Master of Wellington College. Second Edition. 
1877. Demy 8vo. cloth, lis. 

Horace. A reprint of the above, in a size 

suitable for the use of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 51. 6d. 

Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical 

Examination, and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Cambridge. Third Edition. 1881. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex No vis 

Codicibus Edidit. Scholia Vetera Commentarium cum Prolego- 
menis Appendice Indice addidit, R. Ellis, A.M. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. td. 



Persius. The Satires. With a Translation 

and Commentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry 
Nettleship, M.A. Second Edition. 1874. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Virgil. With Introduction and Notes, by T. L. 

Papillon, M A , Fellow of New College, Oxford. Two vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, io». 6d. 
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Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By 

North Pinder, M.A. 1869. Demy 8vo. clotb, 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 

With Introductions and Notes. 1874. By John Wordsworth, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Tacitus. The Annals. With Essays and 

Notes. Preparing. 

Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study 

of the Aeneid. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, if. 6rf. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil ; with an Essay on the 

Poems of Vergil, in connection with his Life and Times. By 
H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, it. 

The Roman Satura: its original form in con- 
nection with its literary development. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 
8vo. sewed, is. 

A Manual of Comparative Philology. By 

T. L. Papfllon, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Roman Poets of tlie Augustan Age. By 

William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Viroil. 1877. 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same 

Author. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1881. 8vo. doth, 
14s. 

III. GBEEK. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in 

that Language. By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, Is. <W. 

Graecae Grammatical Rudimenta in usum 

Scholarum. Auctore Carolo Wordsworth, DCL Twentieth 
Edition 18S2. 11 mo. cloth, 4s. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell 

and Scott's 4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Nineteenth 
Edition. Carefully Revised throughout. 1880. Square tamo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 

forms, meaning, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by 
Greek writers, with references to the passages in which they are 
found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10$. 61/. 

TheElementsof Greek Accentuation (for Schools) : 

abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, ts. 6d. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers : — 
First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, 

M.L , formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Second 
Classical Master at the City of London School. Extra reap. 8vo. 
cloth, is. (nl. 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 
Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of 

Greek Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By \V. W. 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections 

from Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and 
Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. 
Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; 

being a Collection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, 
with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Extra leap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a 

collection of the finest passages in the principal Greek Prose 
Writers, with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, 
M.A, and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). 

With Introduction and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow of 
New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction 

and Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master of Rugby School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3». 

Aeschylus. The Choephoroe. With Introduction 

and Notes by the same Editor. Preparing. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited, with 

English Notes, Introductions, &c, by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 

The Clouds, is. The Achamians, is. 

Other Plays will follow. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. 

By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 

Cedes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes 

by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6rf. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, 

Notes, and Critical Appendix, for Upper and Middle Forms. By 
C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Herodotus. Selections from. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, it. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). 

By W. W. Merry, M.A. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 45. 6d. 

Book II, separately, Is. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for 

Schools). By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5$. 
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Homer. Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By 

D. B. Monro, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Homer. Iliad. Books VI and XXI. With 

Introduction and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A., late Seholar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, is. 6d. 
each. 

Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By 

C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. 

By B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, 
M.A , Fellow and late Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
the Press. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, 

&c. By Lewis Campbell. M.A., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's, and Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 

Oedipus Tyrannus. New and Revised Edition, as. 

Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is. o.rf. each. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 2s. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf's Text, with 

Notes by the present Bishop of St. David's. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, 
is. 6rf. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By 

II. Kynaston, M.A. (late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham 
College. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). 

With a Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., 
and C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
IP. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps. By J. S. Phillpotts. B C.L., Head Master of Bedford 
School. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

Xenop/wn. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes 

and Map. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 
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Aristotle's Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of 

the Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By. I. C. Wilson, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 1879. Medium 8vo. 
stifT, 55. 

Demosthenes and Aeschhies. The Orations of 

Demosthenes and vF.schines on the Crown. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, 
M.A. 1872. 8vo. cloth, 125. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with 

English Notes, Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A, and the 
late James Riddell, M.A. 1876. Demy 8vo. cloth, ifw. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. 

By D. B. Monro, M.A., Vice- Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Preparing. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. 

Monro, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. M. 
Jttst Published. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With 

English Notes and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek, St. Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 
Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 16$. 

Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments 
1881. 8vo. cloth, 16$. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. W. 



A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. 

By E. L. Hicks, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 105. 6d. 
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IV. FRENCH. 
An Etymological Dictionary of the French 

Language, with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. 
By A. Brachet. Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Brackets Historical Grammar of tlie French 

Language. Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3$. 6d. 



A Short History of French Literature. By 

George Saintsbury, M.A. Crown Svo. cloth, io.«. 6d. 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to 

Hugo. Selected and arranged by the same Editor. Preparing. 

A Pritqer of French Literature. By the same 

Author. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 
French Classics, Edited by OTTSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

Cor net' lie's Cinna, and Mo Her is Les Fcmmes 

SavanUs. With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
is. 6rf. 

Racine s Andromaque, and Corneilles Le Men- 

teur. With Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Moliere's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Ra- 
cine's Athalu. With Voltaire's Life of Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Selections from t/ie Correspondence of Madame 

de SevignJ and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially 
for Girls""lSchools. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 31. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de 

Maistre; Ourika, by Madame de Duras; La Dot dc Suzette, by 
Fictile; Les Jumeaux de I'H&tel Comeille. by Edmund About; 
Mesaventures d'un Ecolier, by Rodolphe Tbpffer. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 25. 6rf. 

Regnard's Le Joueur and Brueys and Pala- 

prat'i Le Grondeur. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 
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Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as de- 
scribed in Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. With English Notes, Genealogical Tables, 8cc. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. bd. 



V. GERMAN. 

LANQE'S German Course. By HERMANN LANOE, 
Teacher of Modern Languages, Manchester : 

T/ie Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduc- 
tion to German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the 
Essentials of German Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, 

a Reading Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6rf. 

A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 

cloth, 3s. (td. 

This 'Grammar' is a reprint of the Grammar contained in 
' The German Manual,' and, in this separate form, is in- 
tended for the use of Students who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with German Grammar ohiefly for the 
purpose of being able to read German books. 

German Composition; Extracts from English 

and American writers for Translation into German, with Hints 
for Translation in footnotes. In the Press. 



Lessing's Laokoon. With Introduction, Eng- 
lish Notes, etc. By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc , M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. By Schiller. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
c'.oth, 5s. 
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Alao, Edited by C. A. BTTCHHEIM, Phil. Doo., Professor 
in King's College, London : 

Goethe s Egntont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 

Schiller s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; 

an historical and critical Introduction. Arguments, and a complete 
Commentary. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 35. 6rf. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. 

With a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis. Complete Commentary, 
&c. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Schiller's Historische Skizzen ; Egmonts Leben 

und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Goethe s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With 

a Critical Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collec- 
tion of Prose Extracts from Modern German writers : — 
Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a com- 
plete Vocabulary. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, it. 6d. 
Parts II and III in Preparation. 

Lessing's Nathan der JVeise. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. Just Published. 

In Preparation. 

Becker s {K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. With Notes, Intro- 
duction, &c 

Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, 

Introduction, &c 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and 

Coetht. 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, &c. 
Figures Made Easy : a .first Arithmetic Book. 

(Introductory to 'The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6rf. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, 

together with two thousand additional Examples formed from the 
Tables in the same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. cloth, i$. 

The Scholar s Arithmetic; with Answers to 

the Examples. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Scholar s Algebra. An Introductory work 

on Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial 

Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the 
Firm of Quilter, Ball, and Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping 
for the Society of Arts. New and enlarged Edition. Extra (cap. 
8vo. limp cloth, ts. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By 

Henry J. Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, and Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., 

Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6rf. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 

J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A , F.R.S.. Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 3 vols. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 1/. us. 6rf. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 

the same Author. Edited by William Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. (td. 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A., 

Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper's HilL Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1879. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 
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A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 

By Henry William Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 1876. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Application of Generalised 

Coordinates to the Kinetics of a Material System. By H. W. 
Watson, M.A., and S. H. Burbury, M.A. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, 

C.B., R.E. 1880. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6rf. 



VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By 

G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 28$. 

A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Re- 
duced, and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, R.N. Revised, 
condensed, and greatly enlarged by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
1 88 1. 8vo. cloth, 215. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, 

Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
London. A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 8s . 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts 

and Diagrams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. Fourth 
Edition. 1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R E. Baynes, 

M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Lee's Reader 
in Physics. 1878. Crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6rf. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, 

M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated 
by Descriptions and Drawings of Dissections. A New Edition in 
the Press. 
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Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol. I. 

Elementary Exercises. By A. G. Vemon Harcourt, M.A. ; and 
H. G. Madan, M.A. Third Edition. Revised by H. G. Madan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged by 

H. G. Madan, M.A. Large 4to. paper covers, 41. 6d. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maske- 

lyne, M.A., Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper 
in the Department of Minerals, British Museum. In the Press. 



VIE HISTORY. 

The Constitutional History of England, in its 

Origin and Development. By William Stubbs, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modem History. Library Edition. Three vols, demy 8vo. 
cloth, 2/. 8j. 
Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo. price u«. each. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of Eng- 

lish Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign 
of Edward I. Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 1881. Crown 8vo. cloth, 85. dd. 

A History of England, principally in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Leopold Von Ranke. Translated by Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford, under the superintendence 
of G. W. Kitchin, M.A., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 3/. 3«. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of 

England. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, it. M. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern His- 
tory. By H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition. Small 4(0. 
cloth, 1 is. 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, 

Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In Three Volumes. 
'873-77. Crown 8vo. cloth, each ioi. W. 

Vol. 1. Second Edition. Down to the Year 1453. 
Vol. 2. From 1453-1624. 
Vol. 3. From 1 624-1 793. 
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A History of Germany and of the Empire, 

down to the close of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, 

M.A., Reader in Indian History in the University of Oxford. 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his 

Government of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A., formerly 

Professor«ef History in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 1877. 
8vo. cloth, il. 45. 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. By the same Editor. 1880. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

A History of the United States of America. 

By E J Payne, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. In the Press. 

A History of Greece from its Conquest by the 

Romans to the present time, B.C. 146 to ad. 1864. By George 
Finlay, LL.D. A new Edition, revised throughout, and in part 
re-written, with considerable additions, by the Author, and Edited 
by H. F. Tozer, MA, Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 1877. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 3Z. to*. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George 

Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 141. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M. A., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders, a.d. 376-476. By T. 

Hodgkin, Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with 
Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, \l. 12s. 

IX. LAW. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas 

Erskine Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
D a 
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The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recen- 
sion of the Institutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. Second 
Edition, 1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Gait Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii 

Quatuor; or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Trans- 
lation and Commentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. 1875. 8to. 
cloth, 18s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By 

T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L ., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 
cloth, 145. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, aa follows : — 
Part I. Introductory Titles. as. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. is. 
Part III. Property Law. as. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 3s. <M. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. a). 4s. 6Vt 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 

and Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. to. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to 

Principles of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, 
with Supplement. 1874. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Supplement 
separately, as. 



Alberici Gentilis, LCD., I.C. Professoris Re- 

gii, De lure Belli Libri Tres. Edidit Thomas Erskine Holland 
LCD., Iuris Gentium Professor Chicheleianus, CoH. Omn. Anim. 
Socius. necnon in Univ. Perusin. Iuris Professor Honorarius. 1877. 
Small 4to. half morocco, ais. 

International Law. By William Edward Hall, 

M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, a is. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of 

Real Property, with original "Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 1876. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. to. 
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Principles of the English Law of Contract, 

and 0/ Agency in its Relation to Contract. By Sir William R. 
Anson, Bart., D.C.I,., Warden of All Souls College, Oxford 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, ios. 6rf. Just Published. 

X. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, &c, by T. Fowler, MA.. Professor of Logic in 
the University of Oxford. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Locke s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, &c, by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction 

and Notes. For the nse of Students in the Universities. By 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. (.See also p. 13.) 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. 
Fowler, MA., Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. 
Seventh Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Students in the Universities. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 61. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use 

of Schools. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor 
of Political Economy, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4>. 6rf. 

XI. ART, too. 
A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. 

Tyrwhitt, M.A., formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter 
on Perspective by A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. 
half morocco, 18s. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, 

M.A., Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Dale, M.A., 
B.Mus, Assistant Master in Westminster School. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, is. 6rf. 
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A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore 

Ouseley, Bart., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
Second Edition. 4to. cloth, lot. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, 

based upon that of Cherubini. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. 4to. cloth, 16s. 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General 

Composition. By the same Author. 4(0. cloth, io<. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By 

John Hullah. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, a*. 6d. 



XII. MISCELLAHTEOTJS. 
The Construction of Healthy Dwellings; 

namely Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c By Douglas 
Galton, late Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S, tec Demy 8vo. 
cloth, lot. 6d. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Canals, relating to 

the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, Construc- 
tion, and Development of Canals. By Leveson Francis Vernon- 
Harcourt, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, a vols. (Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, Plates.) 8vo. 
cloth, a is. 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical 

and Practical. By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
7«.W. 

Specimens of Lowland Scotch and Northern 

English. By Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Preparing. 

English Plant Names from the Tenth to the 

Fifteenth Century. By J. Earle, M.A. Small fcap. 8vo. doth, 5*. 



An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Gram- 
mar, and Glossary by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, io». 6d. 
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Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With 

Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos 

i, ii. With Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

The Modern Greek Language in its relation 

to Ancient Greek. By E. M. Geldart, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 45. 6rf. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the 

New Testament. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. <W. 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular 

Exposition of the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (td. 



LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row, 

OXFORD: CLARENDON PRESS DEPOSITORY, 

116 High Street. 

The Delegates of the Press invite suggestions and advice from 
all persons interested in education; and will be thankful for hints, &•<•. 
addressed to the Secretary to the Delegates, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



HAVING been asked by the Editor of ' the Sacred Books 
of the East' to contribute to the series a volume from the 
Buddhist literature of China, I undertook, with some dis- 
trust, to translate from that language the Phu-yau-king, 
which is the second version of the Lalita Vistara, known 
in China, and dated A. D. 308. 

After some months of rather disappointing work I found 
the text so corrupt and imperfect, and the style of the 
composition so inflated, that I gave up my task, having 
completed the translation of six chapters (kiouen) of the 
text, out of eight. 

The editor being still desirous to have one book at least 
from the Chinese Tripi/aka in his collection of translations 
(and more especially a translation of some Life of Buddha, 
the date of which could be fixed), kindly renewed his request, 
and proposed that the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, which pro- 
fessed to be a translation of A^vaghosha's Buddha£arita, 
made by an Indian priest called Dharmaraksha (or Dharma- 
kshara), about the year 420 A. D., should be substituted for 
the work first selected. 

This is the work here translated. The difficulties have 
been many, and the result can only be regarded as tenta- 
tive. The text itself, and I have had only one Chinese 
text to work on, is in many places corrupt, and the style 
of the composition, especially in the metaphysical portions 
of it, is abstruse and technical. The original Sanskrit, I 
am told, differs considerably from the Chinese translation, 
and except in the restoration of proper names, in which 
the editor of these books has most readily helped me, the 
assistance derived from it has been very little. I offer the 
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result of my work, therefore, with some mistrust, and yet with 
this confidence, that due allowance will be made for imper- 
fections in the preparation of a first translation of a text 
comprising nearly 10,000 lines of poetry, printed in the 
original without stops or notes of any sort, and in a diffi- 
cult style of Chinese composition. 



Northern Buddhism. 

This term is now well recognised. It is used to denote the 
Buddhism of Nepal, Thibet, China, Japan, and Mongolia, 
as distinguished from the Buddhism of Ceylon, Burmah, 
and Siam. The radical difference between the two schools is 
this, that Northern Buddhism is the system developed after 
contact with Northern tribes settled on the Indus, while 
the Southern school, on the contrary, represents the pri- 
mitive form of the Buddhist faith as it came (presumably) 
from the hands of its founder and his immediate successors. 
We might, without being far wrong, denote the developed 
school as the Buddhism of the valley of the Indus, whilst 
the earlier school is the Buddhism of the valley of the Ganges. 
In China there is a curious mixture of the teaching of both 
schools. The books of the contemplative sect in Southern 
China are translations or accommodations from the teaching 
of men belonging to the South of India, whilst in the North 
we find the books principally followed are those brought by 
priests from the countries bordering on the Indus, and 
therefore representing the developed school of the later 
complex system. 

Northern Buddhism, again, may be divided into two, if 
not three, distinct periods of development, or epochs. The 
earliest includes in it the period during which the teaching 
of the immediate followers of Buddha, who brought their 
books or traditions northward and there disseminated them, 
generally prevailed ; this is called the teaching of the 'little 
vehicle' (Hlnayana), or 'imperfect means of conveyance' 
(across the sea of sense). The second period is that during 
which the expanded form of belief denoted as the * great 
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vehicle ' (Mahayana) was accepted ; here the radical idea is 
that the teaching of Buddha provides * universal salvation ' 
for the world. Thirdly, the ' indefinitely expanded ' form, 
known as Vaipulya, which is founded on the idea of a uni- 
versal nature, to which all living things belong, and which, 
by recovering itself in each case, secures for the subject 
complete restoration to the one nature from which all living 
things have wandered. This is evidently a form of pure Pan- 
theism, and denotes the period when the distinctive belief 
of Buddhism merged into later Brahmanism, if indeed it did 
not originate it. 

We cannot lay down any sharp line of division (either as 
to time or minute difference of doctrine) between these forms 
of thought as they are found in the books ; but they may 
be traced back, through the teaching of the sects into which 
the system became separated, to the great schism of the 
primitive Buddhist church at Vawali, ioo years after the 
Nirvana. 

With respect to this schism the statement made in the Di- 
pavawsa * is this : ' The wicked Bhikkus, the Va^fiputtakas 
(i.e. the Vaijali Buddhists), who had been excommunicated by 
the Theras, gained another party ; and many people, holding 
a wrong doctrine, ten thousand, assembled and (also) held a 
council. Therefore this Dhamma Council is called the Great 
Council (Mahasangiti),' (Oldenberg's translation, p. 140.) 
Turning now to the Mahasanghika version of the Vinaya, 
which was translated into Chinese by Fa-hien(circ. 420 A. D.), 
who brought it from Pa/aliputra (chap. XXXVI), we read 
(K. 40, fol. 23 b), ' After the Nirvawa (Ni-pan, i. e. Nibbana) 
of Buddha the Great Kajyapa, collecting the Vinaya Pi/aka, 
was the (first) Great Master (Mahasthavira), and his collec- 
tion of the Dharmapi/aka was in 80,000 divisions. After the 
death (mih to, destruction) of the great Klryapa the next 
master (lord) was Ananda, who also held the Dharma- 
pi/aka in 80,000 (divisions). After him the honourable (lord) 
Mo-yan-tin (Madhyantika) was chief, and he also held 
the Dharmapi/aka in 80,000 (divisions). After him came 

1 The Dtpavamsa, an early historical record of Buddhism compiled in Ceylon 
between the beginning of the fourth and the first third of the fifth century a.d. 
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Sanavasa (she-na-po-sa), who also held the Dharmapifoka 
in 80,000 (divisions). After him came Upagupta, of whom 
the lord of the world (Buddha) predicted that as " a Buddha 
without marks "(alakshawako Buddha^ ; see Burnouf.Introd. 
p. 378, note 1) he should overcome Mara, which is related 
in the Avadanas (yin tin). This (master) could not hold 
the 80,000 divisions of the Dharmapi/aka. After him 
there were five schools (the school of the " Great Assembly " 
being the first of the five) to which the following names were 
given : (1) Dharmaguptas, (2) Mahtrasakas, (3) Klsyaplyas, 
(4) Sarvastivadas. This last is also called the school "that 
holds the existence of all," because it maintains the distinct 
nature of (things existing in) past, present, and future time. 
Each of these schools had its own president and distinctive 
doctrine. Because of this in the time of Ajokara^-a, when 
the king was in doubt what was right and what was wrong, 
he consulted the priests as to what should be done to 
settle the matter. They replied, " The law (dharma) ought 
to be settled by the majority." The king said, " If it be 
so, let the matter be put to the vote (by lots or tokens of 
wood), and so let it be seen who is right (in the majority)." 
On this they cast lots, and our sect (i.e. the Mahasanghikas) 
was in great preponderance. Therefore it is called the 
Mahasahgiti or Great Assembly.' 

From this it appears that the Mahasanghikas, on their part, 
claimed to be the original portion of the Buddhist church, and 
that they regarded the four sects, whose names are given, to be 
heretical. The same colophon has a further notice respecting 
this subject. It states that ' There was in former times in 
Mid-India a wicked king who ruled the world. From him 
all the -Sramawas fled, and the sacred books were scattered 
far and wide. This wicked king having died, there was 
a good king who in his turn requested the .Sramawas to 
come back to their country to receive his protection (nur- 
ture). At this time in Pa/aliputra there were 500 priests 
who wished to decide (matters of faith), but there was no 
copy of the Vinaya, or teacher who knew the Vinaya, to be 
found. They therefore sent forthwith to the Getavana 
Vihara to copy out the Vinaya in its original character, as 
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it had been handed down to that period. Fa-hien, when he 
was in the country of Magadha, in the town of Pa/aliputra, 
in the temple of Ajokara^a, in the Vihara of the Southern 
Devara^a (Virudhaka), copied out the Sanskrit (Fan) ori- 
ginal and brought it back with him to P'ing £au, and in 
the twelfth year of the title I-hi (417 a.d.) [416 according 
to the cyclical characters] and the tenth month, he 
translated it.' Here we seem to have an obscure allusion 
to a first and second Asoka.. Is it possible that the refer- 
ence is to an actual council held at Pa/aliputra in opposition 
to the orthodox assembly under Moggaliputta ? The 500 
priests who were sent to the Getavana might have repre- 
sented the popular party, and being without a copy of their 
version of the Vinaya, they procured one from .Sravastt. 
This may or may not be so, and in the absence of further 
details we cannot give it much weight. 

On examining the copy of the Vinaya alluded to by 
Fa-hien, viz. that belonging to the Mahasanghikas, we 
find ample reason for adhering to the statement of the 
Dipavamsa, viz. ' that the members of the great congrega- 
tion proclaimed a doctrine against the faith' (p. 139 op. cit.) 
The sections illustrating the Para^-ika and other rules are 
of a gross and offensive character. The rules are illus- 
trated by an abundance of tales or ^atakas introduced in the 
text (this seems to favour the presence of a Northern ele- 
ment in the redaction). The account of the two councils 
differs from that found in the other copies of the Vinaya, 
and in the history of the second council at VaLrall there is 
mention made only of one of the sins of the ' Vagg-iput- 
takas,' viz. receiving money ; but the council itself is called, 
according to this account, for the purpose of revising the 
canon. Now this seems to show that the Mahasanghika 
school took its rise at this time, and that a redaction of 
the canon was prepared by that school distinct from that 
in common use. According to the statement found in the 
Dipavawsa, 'they composed other Suttas and another 
Vinaya' (p. 141, § 36). This is confirmed by an account 
which we have given us in a work belonging to the Vinaya 
class in the Chinese Tripiteka, called ' The Questions of Sari- 
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putra' (Catalogue, case 48, miscellaneous). I thought this 
might be the work referred to in the edict of Aroka 
as the ' Questions of Upatissa,' but on examination it ap- 
pears to be a production of the Mahasanghika school, and 
not exclusively bearing on questions of the Vinaya. Perhaps 
it was written and named in opposition to the orthodox 
text alluded to in the edict. To exhibit the teaching of 
the school to which it belongs I will briefly allude to the 
earlier portion of this Sutra. The scene is laid in R&ga- 
gnha, the question proposed by .Sariputra is, ' Who is the 
true disciple of Buddha, and who not?' Buddha replies, 
'The true disciple is one who attends to and obeys the 
precepts, as the Bhikshu Pao-sse, i. e. precious thing (Yasa), 
who hearing the statement of Buddha that all things 
(sa*«skara) were impermanent, immediately perceived the 
whole truth. The disciple who attends to the tradition 
of the church is also a true one, as the Bhikshu who 
attended to .Sariputra's statement respecting Kaludiyi's 
drinking wine. Those, on the other hand, who neglect 
either the direct instruction of Buddha, or that of his suc- 
cessors — these are not true disciples.' .Sariputra then pro- 
ceeds to ask what are the permissions and what the 
prohibitions made by Buddha in the rules of the Vinaya, 
especially in respect of food, as, for example, where Buddha 
forbids an early meal at the invitation of a villager, or where 
he permits the use of fish and other condiments. Buddha 
replies that these things must depend on circumstances, 
and that the rule of the true disciple is to follow the direc- 
tions of the president of the church. For instance, after 
my Nirvawa (he proceeds) the great Klryapa will have 
authority equal to mine ; after Klryapa, Ananda ; after 
Ananda, Madhyantika; after Madhyantika, 6"anakavasa ; 
after Sanakavasa, Upagupta ; after Upagupta there will be 
a Maurya (king) ^Tu-ko (Ajoka), who will rule the world 
and extend the Scriptures (Dharmavinaya). His grandson 
will be called Pushyamitra (Fu-sha-mih-to-lo), who will 
succeed to the empire of the righteous king (or who 
will succeed directly to the empire of the king, or the 
royal estate). This one will ask his ministers what he must 
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do to gain an undying fame ; and being told he must either 
patronise religion as his predecessor or persecute it, he will 
adopt the latter course, overthrow the pagodas (dagobas), 
destroy the Scriptures, murder the people. Five hundred 
Arhats, however, will escape the persecution. Meantime the 
Scriptures being taken up to Maitreya, he will preserve them. 
At last the king and his army being destroyed (by a moun- 
tain cast on them), this line of kings will perish. Afterwards 
a righteous king will succeed, and Maitreya will send down 
300 youths, born apparitionally among men, who will recover 
the law from the 500 Arhats, and go amongst men instructing 
them, so that once more the Scriptures, which had been 
taken to heaven by Maitreya, will be disseminated in the 
world. At this time the king of the country will divide 
the Dharmavinaya into many parts, and will build a strong- 
hold in which to preserve them, and so make it difficult for 
those wishing to consult them, to do so. Then an old 
Bhikshu of good repute will write a remonstrance, and 
selecting such passages of the Vinaya as are in accordance 
with Kajyapa's council, and known as the Vinaya of the 
' Great Congregation ' (will make them known) ; the other 
party will, on their part, include with these the false addi- 
tions that have been since made. Thus will begin the 
contention and wrangling. At length the king will order 
the two schools to assemble, and the matter to be put to 
the vote, in this way, — taking a number of slips of wood, 
some black, the others white, he will say, ' let the adherents 
of the old school take the black slips, and the new school 
the white slips.' Then those taking the black slips will be 
myriads in number, those taking the white only hundreds. 
Thus there will be a separation. The old school will be 
called 'the Mahasanghikas,' the new 'the school of the 
elders,' and hence also named 'the Ta-pi-lo' (Sthavira 
(school)). 

This obscure account tends at any rate to show that the 
original separation of the church, from which resulted the 
later schisms, began at the time of the Great Assembly at 
Vaijali. Whether we are to gather that a second and final 
separation took place afterwards when the good king was 
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reigning (Dharma-A^oka ?) is not certain, but it seems to be 
implied in this and the former record, and is in every 
respect probable. This would therefore account for the 
silence of the Northern school respecting the Council at 
Pa/aliputra, and would fully explain why the Sthavira 
school insists on that council as the charter, so to speak, 
of their orthodoxy. 

Lives of Buddha. 

There is no life of Buddha in the Southern school. 
Facts connected with his life are found in the different 
canonical books, and these being put together give an out- 
line of his career, though there is no single work devoted to 
the account of his life. But there are many such works in 
the Chinese collection of books. Some of them still exist, 
others have been lost. The earliest of which we have any 
record was translated by Au-fa-lan (Gobharawa) between 
A.D. 68 and A. D. 70. It was called the 

(1) Fo-pen-hing-king 

n # n ft 

in five chapters. It is lost, but there are quotations from 
it found in Chinese Buddhist books which indicate its cha- 
racter. In the commentary, for example, of Taou-shih, 
who edited a life of Buddha by Wong puh, there is frequent 
reference to a work, Pen-hing-king, which in all probability 
is the book under our present consideration. This we 
gather from a comparison of these quotations with the text 
of other works that bear a similar title. For instance, there 
is a book called Fo-pen-hing-tsih-king, which is stated to 
be a Chinese version of the Abhinishkramawa Sutra, that is 
sometimes quoted as the Pen-hing-king, but the passages 
given by Taou-shih are not to be found in this work. 
Neither are they taken from the Pen-hing-king, written by 
Paou-Yun, nor are they to be found in the Pen-hing-king 
by Ajvaghosha. We may justly argue therefore that the 
commentator, Taou-shih, in quoting from the Pen-hing- 
king, refers to the work translated by ^sfu-fa-lan, which is 
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now lost. If so, the book can have differed in no material 
point from the common legendary account of Buddha's 
early career. In § 8 the Pen-hing is quoted in reference to 
the selection of Buddha's birth-place ; in § 1 1 the dream of 
Maya at the conception of the child is referred to. In 
§ 23 there is the history of Asita and his horoscope. In § 27 
j 1 the trial in athletic sports. In § 29 the enjoyment of the 
prince in his palace for ten years. In § 3 1 the account of 
the excursion beyond the walls and the sights of suffering. 
In § 33 the interview with his father before his flight from 
the palace. In § 38 the act of cutting his hair with his 
sword and the intervention of Sakra. In § 39 his exchange 
of garments with the hunter. In § 40 his visit to the 
^/shis in the snowy mountains. In § 41 the account of his 
six years' fast at Gaya. In § 44 there is allusion to the 
Nagas Kalika and Mu£ilinda. In § 46 the rice milk given 
by the two daughters of Sq^Ata. Here the quotations 
from the Pen-hing come to an end. We can scarcely 
doubt therefore that this work ended with the account of 
the supreme enlightenment of Buddha. It is said that the 
Fo-pen-hing was in five kiouen ; it could not therefore have 
been a short abstract, but must have been a complete history 
of Buddha from his birth to the period of his victory over 
Mara. It would thus correspond with what is termed the 
'intermediate epoch,' in the Southern records. We may 
conclude therefore that such a life of Buddha was in circu- 
lation in India in a written form at or before the beginning 
of our era. It was brought thence by A'u-fa-lan, and trans- 
lated into Chinese A. D. 67-70. M. Stanislas Julien, in the 
well-known communication found on p. xvii n. of the trans- 
lation of the Lalita Vistara from Tibetan by M. Foucaux, 
speaks of this work as the first version of the Lalita Vis- 
tara into Chinese. 

We have next to consider a work translated into Chinese 
by two Sramawas from India in the year A. D. 194, and 
named 

(2) Siu-hing-pen-k'i-king. 

# ft # m ft 

[19] b 
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This work belongs to case lxviii in my Catalogue of the 
Buddhist Tripi/aka, and is numbered 664 by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio. It was translated by ATu-ta-lih (Mahabala) and 
Kong-mang-tsiang. As the title indicates, it is a brief 
memoir of Buddha's preparatory career (i. e. preparatory to 
his enlightenment), in two parts 1 and seven vargas. It is 
stated in the work, Kao-sang-fu, K. i, fol. f , that this book 
was brought from Kapilavastu by the 5rama«a Dharma- 
phala (Tan-kwo). This is also repeated in the work Lai-tai- 
san-pao, K. iv, fol. 1 8. The opening scene therefore lies in 
Kapilavastu. Its language is sufficiently exaggerated, but 
not to that wearisome degree found in the later Sutras. It 
begins with the nomination of Buddha by Dipankara, 
and ends with the defeat of Mara under the tree of know- 
ledge. It therefore includes both the distant and the 
intermediate epochs. I shall give the headings of the 
seven vargas, with some remarks on the character of the 
narrative. 

Varga 1 (pp. 1-9). 'Exhibiting change.' The scene 
is laid in Kapilavastu, in the Nyagrodha Vih&ra. Sur- 
rounded by a vast assembly of disciples, Buddha enquires 
of Maudgalyayana, ' Can you for the sake of all living things 2 
declare the origin of my career (pen k'i)?' On this Maud- 
galyayana, addressing Buddha in the usual orthodox way, 
asks him to recite the history in virtue of his own inherent 
spiritual power. On this Buddha declares how he had been 
born during innumerable kalpas in every character of life 
for the sake of stemming the tide of lust and covetousness 
which engulphed the world, and by a life of continual 
progress through the exercise of the virtues of wisdom, 
patience, charity, &c. had arrived at the final condition of 
enlightenment. He then gives the history of his nomina- 
tion when Dipankara was Buddha, and of his successive 
births until finally, after having been born as Vessantara, he 
occupied the Tushita heaven, and thence descended to be 



1 Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 10. 

* This is given in Chinese Ta-sa-ho-kie, which can only be restored to Tasa. 
See Childers, sub voce. 
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born in Kapilavastu as the Bodhisattva about to accomplish 
his career as Buddha. 

Varga 3. Bodhisattva descends as a spirit. In this section 
we find an account of Bodhisattva's conception. He descends 
under the form * of a white elephant, and is seen by Maya 
in a dream : ' She beholds in the middle of heaven a white 
elephant resplendent with glory, and lighting up the world, 
accompanied by music and sounds of rejoicing, and whilst 
accompanying Devas scatter flowers and incense, the elephant 
approaches her, and for a moment hovers above the spot 
and disappears.' The dream is interpreted by the sooth- 
sayers as an exceedingly fortunate one, because ' it indicated 
the descent of a holy spirit (Shing-shin) into the womb.' 
The child born therefore would be either a wheel-turning 
flying-as-he-goes (fi-hing), universal monarch, or a Buddha 
' born to save the world.' The queen from that moment 
leads a pure, uncontaminate life. 

' Now on account of this conception, 
Bearing as I do a Mahasattva, 
I give up all false, polluting ways, 
And both in heart and body rest in purity.' 

The kings of neighbouring countries bring their presents of 
gold, silver, jewels, and robes, and on the eighth day of the 
fourth month the child is born under an Ajoka tree. The 
angels sing for joy, and thirty-two supernatural events indi- 
cate the nativity. We need not enumerate all these events ; 
the first, however, is that the earth was greatly shaken, and 
all rough and hilly places became smooth. The fifteenth 
is, the star Pushya came down and appeared waiting on 
the prince. The last is that the tree spirit (i. e. the spirit 
residing in the tree under which the Bodhisattva was born) 
appearing from it as a man bowed his head in worship 2 . We 
then have an account of Asita's visit and prediction. The 



1 Or, riding on a white elephant. The phrase in the Chinese is ambiguous. 
There is reason to suppose that the original thought was that the Bodhisattva 
was riding on an elephant, but was invisible as a spirit. 

* Tree and Serpent Worship, plate xci, fig. 4. 

b 2 
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varga concludes with the account of his superiority over 
his teachers. 

Varga 3. The athletic contest. This section contains an 
account of the prince's marriage with Ku-i (Gopi) after the 
exhibition of his strength in fighting, wrestling, and archery. 
The prince in this account restores the elephant to life 
which Devadatta had killed, and is charged by Devadatta 
and his followers as being strengthened by Mara (the devil) 
in doing the wonders he did. He marries Gopi, and with 
60,000 attendant women dwells in his palace. But his 
heart is not at rest. 

Varga 4. The excursion for observation. This is the 
usual account of the prince's visit to the garden and the 
sights he beheld. The charioteer is accompanied by 1000 
other chariots and 10,000 cavalry. A Buddha Deva called 
Nandahara assumes the form of an old man, a sick man, 
a corpse, and a Sramawa successively, and thus determines 
the prince to leave the world (worldly life) and become an 
ascetic. In order to distract his mind the king requests 
the prince to attend a ploughing festival. Whilst thus 
engaged he beholds the suffering of the oxen, and the heat 
and toil of the men, and the countless insects being 
destroyed and devoured by the birds. Retiring under the 
shadow of a Gambu tree 1 he enters Dhyana (profound medi- 
tation). The king hearing where he was proceeds to the spot, 
and observes the branches of the trees bent down 2 over the 
prince, and on approaching the horses bend their knees in 
reverence. The king and his retinue then return to the 
city. On entering the gate he is met by countless thousands 
of people with flowers and incense, whilst the soothsayers 
shout with joy, ' O king ! live for ever ! ' The king enquiring 
the reason, the Brahmans tell him that to-morrow the seven 
treasures would appear, and the king would become a ' holy 
ruler' (a ^Takravartin). 

Varga 5. Leaving his home. The prince without ceasing 



1 Tree and Serpent Worship, plate xxv, fig. 1 .where the three buildings repre- 
sent the three palaces built for the prince. 
* The leaves are bent down in the plate (op. cit.) 
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meditated on the joy of a contemplative life in the desert. 
Being now nineteen years old, he vowed on the seventh 
day of the fourth month to leave his home. In the middle 
of the night he was addressed by Ku-i his wife, who had 
been troubled by five dreams. Having appeased her, the 
gods determined, ere he composed himself again, to induce 
him to leave his home. They sent Ou-suh-man [is this 
*Vesamuna? (Manual of Buddhism, p. 51)] to lull the 
people to sleep, whilst the Deva Nandahara causes all the 
women of the palace to appear in loathsome attitudes, &c. 
The prince beholding the sight, and regarding all things 
that exist 'as a phantom, a vision, a dream, an echo,' called 
his coachman to bring his horse, and accompanied by count- 
less divine beings left the city. Leaving the city they fled 
on their way, till at morning light they had gone 480 lis, 
and arrived at the A-nu-ma country (the river Anavama or 
Anoma ; a Chinese note explains it as the ' ever-full '). Here 
he dismisses his attendant and sends him back with the horse 
and his jewels to Kapilavastu. Having cut off his hair, he 
proceeded totheMagadha country, and there has an interview 
with Bimbisara ra^a. To the enquiry whence he came and 
what his title was, he replies, ' I come from Ka-wei (Kapila 
or Kavila) to the east of the fragrant mountains and north of 
the snowy mountains.' On this Bimbisara asks him in haste, 
'Surely you are not that celebrated Siddhartha?' On his 
replying in the affirmative, the king bows down at his feet, 
and asks why one so richly endowed and so distinguished 
in his person was not a universal monarch, and why he had 
left his home. The prince replies that he had gone forth 
to seek deliverance from old age, disease, and death. On 
this follows a long series of lines (geyas), beginning, ' Sup- 
pose we could.' Finally Bodhisattva leaves the king and 
encounters Arata and Kalama (i. e. Arala Kalama), but not 
satisfied with their teaching he again departs. 

Varga 6. Six years' austerities. Bodhisattva goes forward 
and arrives at the valley (river-valley Cfcuen)) of Se-na. 
This valley was level and full of fruit trees, with no 
noxious insects or snakes. Here dwelt the Rishi (Tao- 
sse) Se-na, with 500 followers. Here Bodhisattva took his 
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residence under a .Sala tree. The gods offer him nectar 
(sweet dew), but he receives it not, but vows to take one 
grain of millet (hemp) a day. When he had continued thus 
for six years, and reduced himself to the verge of death, 
the two daughters of Se-na have a dream, in which they 
see a lily having seven colours wither away ; there comes 
a man who waters it, and it revives, whilst other buds 
spring up on the face of the water. Awaking they ask 
their father to explain the dream, but neither he nor 
his followers can do so. On this Sakra descends under the 
form of a Brahma£arin, who explains the dream. The girls 
having prepared a dish of cream convey it to Bodhisattva ; 
he receives it, and his strength revives. Having washed 
his hands and flung the dish into the river, whence it is 
carried by a golden-winged bird to heaven, he proceeds to 
the Bodhi tree. 

Varga 7. Defeats Mara. Seated under the tree he causes 
a stream of light to proceed from between his eyes and to 
enter the dwelling of Mara. Mara, greatly disconcerted, 
knowing that the Bodhisattva if he fulfils his purpose will 
overthrow his power, resolves to oppose him. His son 
Sumati warns him against such an attempt, but Mara, 
summoning his three daughters, acquaints them with his 
design. They robe themselves in their choicest attire, and 
with 500 attendants go to the spot where Bodhisattva was. 
They proceed to tempt him with lascivious offers. Bodhi- 
sattva with a word changes their appearance into that of 
old women. On this Mara, enraged, summons the king 
of the demon spirits (kwei-shin) to assemble with eighteen 
myriads of others. They surround the tree for a distance 
of thirty-six yo^anas, and assuming every shape (lions, 
bears, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, monkeys, &c.) 
they belch forth smoke and fire. Bodhisattva sits unmoved. 
Mara then advances and endeavours to induce him to give 
up his purpose. Bodhisattva replies in loving words, and 
finally the entire host is dispersed. Buddha then arrives 
at perfect wisdom, the condition which neither Brahma nor 
any other being had yet attained, and so completes his 
purpose. 
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The following life of Buddha, although named in the 
catalogues, has not come under my notice : 

(3) Siau-pen-k'i-king 

>J> # & £ 

in two kiouen ; translated by the 5rama«a Ki-yau, A. D. 196. 
The next history of Buddha in point of the date of its 
translation is the 

(4) Ta-tseu-sui-ying-pen-k' i-king. 

± ? m m # & u 

This is the work of an Upasaka belonging to the Wu dynasty 
(222-264 a. D.), who came to China towards the end of the 
After-Han dynasty, and was a diligent translator. The 
work before us is a brief one, divided into two parts, 
without any subdivision into sections. The first part, 
which resembles the translation last noticed, takes us to 
the defeat of Mara. The second includes in it a descrip- 
tion of Buddha's condition as the ' fully enlightened,' and 
also the conversion of the fire -worshipping Klsyapas. 
With respect to his work of preaching, this book has the 
peculiarity of excluding all mention of the journey to 
Benares after the enlightenment. It makes the conversion 
of the five men take place near the Bodhi tree in Magadha, 
and omits all mention of Yasa, Sariputra, or Maudgalya- 
yana. The account of the conversion of the Klryapas is 
full and circumstantial. It agrees in a marked way with 
the particulars given in the Manual of Buddhism (Spence 
Hardy, pp. 1 88-1 9 1 ). The illustrations of this event, given 
in the Sanchi Sculptures (plates xxiv, xxxi, xxxii, 1st ed.), 
show that it was a popular episode in the history of 
Buddha at the time of the completion of the Sanchi Stupa. 
It is also given in the following pages in Ajvaghosha's 
work, so that we cannot doubt this event formed part of 
the recognised work of Buddha as a teacher. This short 
life therefore includes in it the three portions known in the 
South as the distant, intermediate, and proximate epochs. 
The last named, however, differs materially from the more 
expanded account found in other books, and is in fact 
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confined to the labour of the conversion of the five men 
and the three Klryapa brothers. 

We now come to the consideration of the life of Buddha 
known as the 

(5) A'ung-pen-k'i-king. 

# # m ft 

This translation was made by the .Sramawa Dharmaphala 
in conjunction with Kong-mang-tsiang, about the year 
208 A.D. It was brought by Dharmaphala from Kapila- 
vastu, and it is said to be extracted from the Dirghigama 
(the long Agama), which is undoubtedly a primitive and, 
as we should say, a canonical work. This translation is in 
two parts, divided into 15 vargas. 

Varga 1. Turning the wheel of the law. This section 
begins with Buddha's interview with Upaka, after he 
had attained enlightenment, and gives an account of the 
conversion of the five men. 

Varga 2. Indicating changes. Contains the history of 
Yasa, and the conversion of his four friends (Fu-nai, Puwya- 
£-it; Vimala; Kiu-yen-pih, Gavimpati ; Su-to, Sub&hu). 

Varga 3. The conversion of Kawyapa. 

Varga 4. Converts Bimbisara r&ga. 

Varga 5. Conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. 

Varga 6. Returns to his own country. 

Varga 7. The history of Su-ta (i. e. Sudatta or Anatha- 
pindada). 

Varga 8. The history of the queen of Udyana, king of 
Kaarambi. She would not comply with the king's wishes, 
because it was a fast day. 

Varga 9. Gautami becomes a Bhikshuwt. 

Varga 10. Inconstancy. Contains the history of Prasena- 
^it's interview with Buddha, and of the minister who had 
lost his child. 

Varga 11. Self-love. Contains the history of an inter- 
view with Prasena^it, and a sermon preached by Buddha 
on self-love. 

Varga 12. Conversion of Mahaklsyapa (Agnidatta). 

Varga 13. Conversion of Ambapali. 
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Varga 14. Discussion with the Nirgranthas. 

Varga 15. Buddha eats the food fit for horses 1 . 

It will be seen from the above summary, that so early 
at least as the end of the second century A. D. a life of 
Buddha, with the details above named, was in circulation 
in Kapilavastu. 

The next life of Buddha, in point of date, is the second 
version of the Lalita Vistara, known in China as the 

(6) Phu-yau-king. 

=t m m 

This was translated by the Indian priest Dharmaraksha, 
during the Western Tsin dynasty, about A.D. 300. It is 
in eight chapters, and belongs to the expanded class of 
Buddhist literature. The story of Buddha's life is here 
told from his birth to his death, but in the exaggerated 
and wearisome form peculiar to the works of this (expanded) 
school. It would seem as if the idea of merit attaching to 
the reproduction of every word of the sacred books had 
led the later writers, not only to reproduce the original, but 
to introduce, by an easy but tiresome method, the repetition 
of a simple idea under a multitude of verbal forms, and so 
secure additional merit 2 . 

There is another life of Buddha named in the Chinese 
Catalogues, translated A. D. 420 by Buddhabhadra, who was 
a descendant of AnWtodana, the uncle of Buddha. This 
life is named 

(7) Kwo-hu-yin-ko-king. 

a* m m m 

It is in four kiouen. It has not come under my notice ; 
but another translation of the same text, likewise in four 
kiouen, and made shortly after Buddhabhadra by a native 
of Mid-India called Guwabhadra (a.d. 436), is before me. 
This work is called 



1 See Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 52. 

* To show the character of this style of composition we give at the end 
(Note II) a section from this Sutra relating to the birth of Bodhisattva. 
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(8) Kwo-hu-hien-tsai-yin-ko-king. 

It is not divided into sections, but each kiouen embraces 
a distinct portion of the history. 

Kiouen I contains an account of Sumedhas and his 
nomination by Dipankara Buddha. It then proceeds to 
narrate the events attending the conception, incarnation, 
and early years of the Bodhisattva until his tenth year, and 
his superiority at school (p. 26). 

Kiouen II begins with the martial contest and victory of 
Bodhisattva over his compeers, and ends with the flight 
from his palace at nineteen years of age (p. 27). 

Kiouen III ^begins with Bodhisattva's interview with the 
different 7?*shis, and concludes with the conversion of the 
five men after Buddha's enlightenment (p. 34). 

Kiouen IV begins with the conversion of Yasa and his 
father, and afterwards his fifty friends. It then gives in 
great detail the history of the Kajyapas, and ends with 
an account of the gift of the Cetavana. This life of Buddha 
is of a circumstantial character, and is full of interesting 
episodes. 

The next memoir in point of time of translation is the 
history of Buddha as it occurs in the Vinaya Pi/aka. I shall 
take as my example the Vinaya according to the Mahi- 
jasaka school. In the 15th and 16th chapters of this work 
is a brief life of Buddha. This copy of the Vinaya was 
brought from Ceylon by Fa-hien at the beginning of the 
fifth century (a.d. 414); it was not translated by him, 
but by Buddha^iva, a native of Cophene, A.D. 423 (see 
Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 2 1), with the assistance of 
Tao-sing (A'u-tao-sing), a 5"rama«a of Khoten. 

In this life the order of events (and the precise words 
occasionally) agree with the Pali of the Mahavagga, as pub- 
lished by Oldenberg. It begins, however, with the history of 
the origin of the Sakyas, and in this it resembles the account 
in the Manual of Buddhism \ except that in the Chinese the 

1 Spence Hardy, p. 130. 
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description of Canta, the son of Amba, is that he was con- 
temptible and ugly, whilst in the Singhalese account he is 
described as lovely and well-favoured. After the complete 
enlightenment, Buddha sits in contemplation at the foot of 
different trees. Here there occurs a divergence from the 
Pali, as it is in the interval of his remaining thus in con- 
templation that he visits the village of Senapati, and gives 
to his daughter Su^ata the two refuges in Buddha and the 
law. This is a curious statement, as it seems to imply that 
at that time the triple refuge was not known ; in other words, 
that there was no Sahgha, or Church. 

The interview with Upaka is identical with the Pali. 
The sermon at Benares and the conversion of the five men, 
the visit to and conversion of Bimbisara, the conversion of 
Yasa and his friends, the visit to Uruvilva and the Klyya- 
pas, the conversion of Upatishya and Kolita — all this is as 
in the Southern account. The narrative then breaks off 
suddenly, and the rules of the Vinaya with respect to 
teacher and pupil &c. are introduced. This notice of Bud- 
dha's life, although not translated in China before the fifth 
century, must date back from the time when the Southern 
copy of the Vinaya, which Fa-hien brought from China, 
was first put together. The Mahfaasika school was an 
offshoot from the Aryasthavira branch of the Buddhist 
church, and in all probability was regarded in Ceylon as 
orthodox, in opposition to the Mahasanghikas. It is 
curious that in the Mahasanghika copy of the Vinaya 
which Fa-hien brought from Patna, and which he himself 
translated into Chinese, there is no section corresponding 
to the one just adduced, that is, this copy of the Vinaya 
contains no record of Buddha's life. This may be accounted 
for on the ground that the two redactions were made at 
different times and at places far apart. But yet it is curious 
that a copy of the Vinaya brought from Patna, and said to 
have been copied from an authentic original, should differ 
so widely from a copy found by the same person at the 
same time in Ceylon l . This circumstance at any rate will 



Fa-hien, p. 144. 
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show the mixed character of Buddhist books in China, and 
the difficulty of classifying them in any distinct order. 

We come now to notice a life of Buddha translated by 
a native Chinese priest. It is called the 

(9) Fo-pen-hing-king 

wmnrn 

and was translated by Pao-yun, a companion of Fa-hien 
in his travels in India, about A. D. 420. It is in seven 
chapters, and composed in varying measures or verses of 4, 
5 or 7 symbols to the line. We have no means of deter- 
mining the name of the original work from which Pao-yun 
translated his book, but it evidently was not the Buddha- 
£arita-kavya of Ajvaghosha. It resembles it in no parti- 
cular, except that it is in verse. The contents of this work 
I have already given elsewhere (Abstract of Four Lectures, 
p. 100) ; so that there is no need to allude to it here at any 
length. 

Nor need I refer, except to name it, to the Chinese 
version of the Lalita Vistara. This translation was made 
by the 5rama«a Divakara during the Tang dynasty. He 
was a native of Mid-India, and flourished in China A. D. 676. 
It is in 12 chapters and 27 sections. The headings of these 
chapters have been given elsewhere (Catalogue, pp. 18, 19). 
The contents of the Chinese version agree in the main 
with the Tibetan. It is named 

(10) Fang-kwang-tai-iwang-yan-ki ng. 

There is a life of Buddha translated by an Indian priest 
of Cophene, about A. D. 445, which is called 

(11) Sang-kia-lo-c'ha-sho-tsih-fo-hing-king. 

This appears to have been written by a priest called San- 
gharaksha, who was born in the kingdom of Su-lai, and 
came to Gandhara when Kanishka flourished. This 
monarch is called in the text Kien-to-ki-ni-wang. The 
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symbols Kien-to correspond with the family title given 
elsewhere to Kanishka,viz. ATan-tan, i.e. ATandana or sandal- 
wood (see the work Tsah-pao-tsang-king in the Indian 
Office Collection of Buddhist Books, kiouen vi, fol. i a [Cata- 
logue, case lxvi]). This Chinese title may probably cor- 
respond with the tribal name of Gushan, or perhaps (accord- 
ing to Oldenberg) with the title Koiranos, of the coins. But 
in any case Sangharaksha is said to have lived during the 
time of this monarch, and to have written the life of Buddha, 
which was afterwards translated into Chinese by Sangha- 
bhadanta (?). This work is in 5 kiouen ; it comprises the 
usual stories from the birth of Buddha to the distribution 
of his relics after his death. There is at the end a curious 
story about A.roka, who reigned 100 years after the Nir- 
vana. He is said to have had a dream which induced him 
to assemble the Bhikshus in a convocation. He was told 
by them that there was in Ra^agnha a casket on which 
there was a record enshrined, or a gold plate, which had 
been delivered by Buddha. On opening the casket a pro- 
phecy was found stating that in Magadha, in the city of 
Rajg-agnha, there were two householders whose two sons 
were called Vi^ayamitra andVasudatta ; of these the former, 
in consequence of his merit in giving a ball of earth to 
Buddha, should be born 100 years after as Ajoka rkga. of 
the Maurya family. In consequence of this prophecy Asoka 
built 84,000 shrines for the relics of Buddha, obeying in 
this the direction of his dream, that he should cause the 
jartras of the holy one to be everywhere diffused. 

Another life of Buddha is one I have partly translated 
in the Romantic History of Buddha. It is called 

(12) Fo-pen-hing-tsih-king 

and was translated by £/7anagupta or Gwanakuta of the 
Tsui dynasty (circ. A. D. 588). It is said to be the same 
as the Abhinishkramawa Sutra, but of this there is no 
positive evidence. It is in 60 kiouen, and embraces Bud- 
dha's history from the beginning to the time of the con- 
version of the Kajyapas and others. 
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The following is the title of a life of Buddha, trans- 
lated by Fa-khin of the Sung dynasty (began 960 A. D.), 
and named 

( 1 3) Fo-shwo-Amg-hu-mo-ho-ti-king 

which is, as it appears, a work of the Sammatiya school of 
Buddhism, corresponding with the Mahavastu. The phrase 
^ |§^ is used in the introductory chapter to denote Sam- 
mata, who was ' chosen by all ' to be the first king ; and 
Jljj g^T ffi is the Chinese form of Mahavastu, ' the great 
(thing).' This memoir is in % vols, and 13 kiouen ; it is 
very complete, agreeing in its details with the notices found 
in the Manual of Buddhism, and in Bigandet's Life of 
Godama. It was probably in the original a Pali work. 
The last version of the Lalita Vistara, known as the 

(14) Shin-t'ung-yaou-hi-king, 



has not come under my notice. 

ASVAGHOSHA. 

The most reliable of the lives of Buddha known in 
China is that translated in the present volume, the Buddha- 
£arita-kavya. It was no doubt written by the Bodhisattva 
Ajvaghosha, who was the twelfth Buddhist patriarch, and 
a contemporary of Kanishka l . Translators in China attri- 
bute both this book and the work which I have called the 
' Sermons of Ajvaghosha ' (ta £wang yan king lun) to him, 
and there is no reason to question it. Kumara^- tva, who 
translated the latter work, was too familiar with Indian 
subjects to be mistaken in this particular, and Dharma- 
raksha (we will employ this restoration of his name) was 
also a native of Mid-India, and deeply versed in Buddhist 



1 There is no absolute certainty about the date of Kanishka ; it may proba- 
bly be referred to the beginning of the latter half of the first century a. d. (see 
next page). 
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literature (he became a disciple at six years of age). Both 
these translators lived about A. D. 400. 

I am told, however, by Mr. Rockhill, that Tar&natha, 
the Tibetan author, mentions three writers of the name 
of Arvaghosha, the 'great one,' the younger, and one 
who lived in the eighth century A. D. This latter, who 
was also called £ura, could not be the A^vaghosha of our 
text, as the translation of the work dates from the fifth 
century. And as of the other two, one was called ' the 
great' and the other 'the younger,' it admits of little 
question that the Bodhisattva would be the former. But 
in the Chinese Catalogues, so far as I have searched, there 
is no mention made of more than one writer called by this 
name, and he is ever affirmed to have been a contemporary 
of Kanishka. In the book Tsah-pao-tsang-king, for instance 
(kiouen vi), there are several tales told of the ATandan 
'Kanika' or 'Kanishka,' in one of which (fol. 13) Ajva- 
ghosha is distinctly named as his religious adviser, and he 
is there called 'the Bodhisattva;' so that, according to evi- 
dence derived from Chinese sources, there seems no reason 
to doubt that the author of the book I have here translated 
was living at and before the time of the Scythian invasion 
of Magadha under the ATandan king Kanishka. With 
respect to the date of this monarch we have no positive 
evidence ; the weight of authority sides with those who 
place him at the beginning of the Saka period, i. e. A. D. 78. 
It is therefore possible that the emissaries who left China 
A. D. 64 and returned A. D. 67 may have brought back with 
them some knowledge of the work of Ajvaghosha called 
Fo-pen-hing, or of the original then circulating in India, on 
which Ajvaghosha founded his poem. It is singular at 
least that the work of Ajvaghosha is in five chapters as 
well as that translated by Au-fa-lan. In any case we 
may conclude that as early as about A. D. 70, if not 
before, there was in India a work known as Buddha£arita 
(Fo-pen-hing). 

As to the origin of such a work, it seems likely to have 
sprung from an enlargement of the Mahaparinirva«a Sutra. 
We know that the record of the history of Buddha's last 
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days was extant under this title from early times, and 
nothing would be simpler than the gradual enlargement of 
such a record, so as to include in it not only his last days, 
but his work throughout his life. Each district in which 
Buddha taught had probably its own recollections on this 
point, and to any zealous writer the task of connecting 
these several histories would be an easy one. Such a man 
was Arvaghosha. Brought up in Central India, travelling 
throughout his life as a preacher and musician, and finally 
a follower of Kanishka through his Northern campaigns ; 
such a man would naturally be led to put together the 
various tales or traditions he had gathered as to the birth 
and life of his great master, and connect them with the 
already recognised account of his end or last days on earth. 
The detailed account of Buddha's death, recorded in the 
Mahaparinirviwa Sutra, finds a place at the end of the pre- 
sent work ; this account being well known to A^vaghosha, 
there can be no difficulty in understanding how he came to 
write an entire poem on the subject of the master's life 
and death. 

I am told by Professor Max Miiller that the Sanskrit 
versions of the Buddha£arita break off at the end of 
varga 17, that is, after the account of the conversion 
of the great Kajyapa. Whether this is accidental, or 
whether it indicates the original extent of the poem, I have 
no means of judging. One thing is certain, that at the 
time when the translation was made by Dharmaraksha (viz. 
about A. D. 430), the work was of the size of the present 
volume. There is no a priori reason for supposing the 
later portion to have been added by a writer subsequent 
to Ajvaghosha. A poem does not easily admit of 'a con- 
tinuation' by another author; nor can we think that a 
distinguished writer like A^vaghosha would omit in his 
biography the account of the death of his hero, especially 
as the materials were at hand, and the dramatic effect of 
the poem would be undoubtedly increased by the addition 
of such a popular record. It seems therefore more natural 
to suppose that the Sanskrit MSS. are incomplete copies of 
the original, and that the Chinese version before us is in 
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fact a translation of the entire poem as it came from its 
author's hands. 

There is little to add, with respect to the history of 
A^vaghosha, to the few notices I have given elsewhere 
(Abstract, &c, p. 95 sqq.) One or two allusions to him 
will be found in the work of Wong puh (Shing tau ki, §§ 186 
and 190). These only confirm the general tradition that he 
was originally a distinguished Brahman and became a con- 
vert to Buddhism l . The Buddha^arita contains sufficient 
proof of his acquaintance with and hostility to Brahmanical 
teaching, and the frequent discussions found therein relative 
to the non-existence of ' I ' (an individual self) illustrate the 
record contained in § 190 of the work (Shing tau) named 
above, ' that Vira, a writer of Sistras (Lun sse), a disciple 
of Ajvaghosha Bodhisattva, wrote a treatise in 100 gathas 
on the subject of "non-individuality" (wou 'ngo lun), which 
the heretics were unable to gainsay.' With reference to 
this doctrine of the non-existence of the individual subject, 
it is not possible in such a work as this to say much. 
I shall be glad to place on record, however, my belief that 
in Buddhism this question is much more than a speculative 
question of philosophy. It touches the skirt of the highest 
moral truth. For the individual self in Buddhism is the 
evil or carnal self, the origin of sorrow. This, the Buddhist 
says (at least as I read his confession of faith), does not 
exist ; the evil self is not a separate reality, it is the delu- 
sion of ' sense ; * it is * nothing.' Destroy this idea of self 
and there will be light. If we regard the question thus, 
it assumes a form more interesting and vital than that 
of any philosophical enquiry. As I said above, it touches 
the skirt of the highest truth ; and in this approach to truth 
lies the power of the Buddhist doctrine. 

The Faithfulness of Chinese Translations. 

It is wonderful to look through the large collection of 
Buddhist books translated into Chinese from the dialects 

' Mr. Rockhill has kindly given me an extract from a Tibetan work, Ma»- 
fturtmfllatantra, in which Ajvaghosha is identified with M&trigita or M&trijfita, 
concerning whom, see Abstract, &c, p. 141. 

[19] C 
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of India, principally by Indian or Indo-Scythian priests. 
I use this last expression to indicate the nationality of 
those translators who came to China from Cabul and 
regions north of the Indus. For 600 years and more a 
succession of Buddhist teachers and preachers followed 6ne 
another from India and Central Asia towards China with 
little interruption. The result is, that the Buddhist Tripi- 
taka. (canon) as we have it in that country is a collection 
of translations without connection of parts, denoting the 
Buddhism of India and neighbouring countries, in every 
period of its development. Hence side by side with the 
early teaching of the faith found in such books as the Dhar- 
mapada (Tan poh), we have the gross form of Tantra 
worship contained in the 'Dharawi of K&ttdk? Kandk being 
in fact the same as Kail or Durga or Cagatmatr*'. Never- 
theless this collection of translations is a most important 
one. Its importance has yet to be realised. To the stu- 
dent of Buddhism it is an inexhaustible mine of wealth. 
And to the student of history some knowledge of it is 
indispensable. 

The question presents itself, therefore, can we rely on 
the truthfulness of the work done by these men in China ? 
To this question only a qualified answer can be given ; we 
may rely on the work of men of known ability. And in 
other cases we may test the work done by comparison with 
the originals. We should have no reluctance, I think, in 
accepting the translations of men like Kumara^-iva, to 
whom both Chinese and Sanskrit must have been familiar, 
and whose work may be tested by comparison with Sanskrit 
texts. And if he may be trusted, so may others also who 
worked with him or in his time. Amongst these was Dhar- 
maraksha, the translator of the Buddha£arita of this volume. 
He was a man of Mid-India, and became a disciple at six 
years of age, and daily recited 10,000 words of Scripture. 
At first he belonged to the school of the lesser develop- 
ment, and was well acquainted with the discourses of the 
five Vidyas. Afterwards he became a follower of the 
greater development. He arrived in China in the year 
412 A. D. and worked at translations till A.D. 454. Now 
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we can hardly suppose that a man of such natural gifts as 
Dharmaraksha could have laboured for forty- two years 
at translations, without being worthy of trust. Moreover 
we find that Kumara^iva was working at this period in 
China, and that he translated the work of Asvaghosha 
called Ta-£wang-yan-king-lun, which appears to be related 
to the Ta-£wang-yan-king, another name for the Life of 
Buddha (Lalita Vistara). Is it likely that the two translators 
were unknown to one another ? 

It is true, indeed, that I have not been able to test the 
translation of Dharmaraksha by comparison with the San- 
skrit. As I understand Professor Max Miiller, the Sanskrit 
text is not always easy to interpret, a'nd differs in many 
places from the Chinese version. Sometimes it is possible 
to see how it happened that the Chinese translator mis- 
understood the text before him. Sometimes it would seem 
that he omitted intentionally whole passages which would 
be either unintelligible or uninteresting to Chinese readers. 
As there is some prospect of the Sanskrit text of Arva- 
ghosha's work being published, we may hope to arrive in 
time at something like certainty on the point under con- 
sideration. 

But with respect to the trustworthiness of Chinese trans- 
lations in general, it depends, as I said before, on the 
character of the individual scholar. There is no reason at 
all why a Brahman should not have become familiar with 
Chinese, and when we add to this the extraordinary facili- 
ties afforded the Buddhist missionaries in China for exe- 
cuting their work, in the way I mean of royal patronage 
and able coadjutors, there is no reason to suspect the result 
of their labours. Yet doubtless there are many unreliable 
versions of sacred texts to be found. Every zealous Upa- 
saka who came to China was not thereby duly qualified 
for the work of translation ; and as a rule we should be 
cautious in attaching entire credence to the literary labours 
of such persons. 
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A-svaghosha's Style. 

The Chinese priest I-tsing says that the hymns used in 
the Buddhist church during his visit to India were com- 
posed and arranged by Ajvaghosha (Nan-hae, § 32). There 
can be little doubt that he was a musician as well as poet. 
He travelled about, we are told, with a body of musicians, 
and was the means of converting many persons of distinc- 
tion by his skill (Abstract, &c, p. 97). The work before 
us gives proof of his poetical talent. In translating his 
verses, even from the Chinese, an impulse to follow in his 
poetical vein has been felt. But the requirements of a 
literal translation forbad any such diversion. Nevertheless 
the reader will observe many passages that would have 
easily allowed a more 'flowery diction.' The passage in 
verse 629 and following verses is very touching — the con- 
suming grief of Yajodhara until ' her breath grew less and 
sinking thus, she fell upon the dusty ground.' The account 
of Buddha's enlightenment in verse 1166 and following is 
also striking: 'Thus did he complete the end of self, as 
fire goes out for want of grass ; thus he had done what he 
would have men do ; he first had found the way of perfect 
knowledge. He finished thus the first great lesson ; enter- 
ing the great J?*shi's house, the darkness disappeared, light 
burst upon him ; perfectly silent and at rest, he reached the 
last exhaustless source of truth ; lustrous with all wisdom 
the great Rishi sat, perfect in gifts, whilst one convulsive 
throe shook the wide earth.' 

There are many passages throughout the poem of great 
beauty; there is much also that is dry and abstruse, 
yet we cannot doubt that in that day and among these 
people the 'great poem' of Ajvaghosha must have had 
considerable popularity. Hence the translations of it are 
numerous; it must have tested Dharmaraksha's powers 
to have turned it into Chinese. There is also a Tibetan 
copy of it ; and whether it was originally composed in 
Sanskrit or not, we know that there are now various edi- 
tions of it in that language. I do not pretend to have 
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found the author's meaning in all cases ; the Chinese is 
not easy; but in the main drift of the poem I have fol- 
lowed my text as faithfully and literally as possible. The 
concluding portion of the last section, as it seems to sup- 
port the idea of only one Aroka, first fierce and then gentle, 
or religious, is, to say the least, a curious passage. But we 
may not attach too much weight to an isolated statement 
of this sort ; there may have been reasons more than we 
know of why the orthodox tradition of the Dharma-A^oka, 
the patron of the Theravadi school, should have been 
ignored by a friend of Kanishka. But in any case the evi- 
dence is too slight to build upon ; we can only say that in 
Arvaghosha's time it had become usual to put the Council 
of Pa/aliputra out of sight, and to regard the Theravadi 
school as one opposed to the generally received traditions 
of the North. 

I cannot conclude this Introduction without expressing 
my thanks to Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, who kindly suggested 
emendations of my translation of some passages at the 
beginning of the work, and also to Professor Max M tiller, 
to whom I am indebted for the restoration of many of the 
proper names that occur throughout the text. 

S. BEAL. 
The Rectory, Wark, 

Northumberland, 

Feb. 4, 1883. 
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FOSHOHING-TSAN-KING. 

A METRICAL VERSION 

OF THE 

LIFE OF BUDDHA BY MA-MENG-PU-SA. 
(ASVAGHOSHA BODHISATTVA.) 




KIOUEN I. 

Varga 1. The Birth. 
. (There was) a descendant of the I kshvaku 1 (family), 
an invincible 2 .Sakya monarch, pure in mind (mental 
gifts) and of unspotted virtue, called therefore ' Pure- 
rice' (6uddhodana). i 

Joyously reverenced by all men (or, ' beings '), as 
the new moon (is welcomed by the world), the king 
indeed (was) like the heaven-ruler 6akra 3 , his queen 
like (the divine) Sa&t. 2 

Strong and calm of purpose as the earth, pure 
in mind as the water-lily, her name, figuratively 
assumed, Maya, she was in truth incapable of class- 
comparison. 3 

1 The Ikshviku (sugar-cane) family of Potala. .Suddhodana 
was the father of the Bodhisattva. 

* Wou-shing; this is the equivalent for the A^itavati (river). 
But it here refers to the jakyas, as a race of Aakravartin 
monarchs. 

' Or, like Sakra, king of Devas, the husband of Sa£i. 

[19] B 
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On her in likeness as the heavenly queen de- 
scended the spirit and entered her womb. A 
mother, but free from grief or pain, (she was) without 
any false or illusory 1 mind. 4 

Disliking the clamorous ways of the world, (she 
remembered) the excellent garden of Lumbint, a 
pleasant spot, a quiet forest retreat, (with its) trickling 
fountains, and blooming flowers and fruits. 5 

Quiet and peaceful, delighting in meditation, 
respectfully she asked the king for liberty to roam 
therein ; the king, understanding her earnest desire, 
was seized with a seldom-felt anxiety (to grant her 
request). 6 

He commanded his kinsfolk, within and without 
(the palace), to repair with her to that garden shade ; 
and now the queen Maya knew that her time for 
child-bearing was come. 7 

She rested calmly on a beautiful couch, (sur- 
rounded by) a hundred thousand female attendants ; 
(it was) the eighth day of the fourth moon, a season 
of serene and agreeable character. 8 

Whilst she (thus) religiously observed 2 the rules of 
a pure discipline, Bodhisattva was born from her 
right side, (come) to deliver the world, constrained 
by great pity, without causing his mother pain or 
anguish. 9 

As king Yu-liu s was born from the thigh, as king 
Pi-t'au 4 was born from the hand, as king Man-to 6 

1 Here there seems to be a play on the word wan £1 , which is the 
equivalent for Maya or illusion. The Sanskrit text reads Maya- 
pagata-iva Mayfi, i. e. Maya without deceit. 

* Or, (the season for) religiously observing the rules of abstinence. 
5 Aurva. * Pnthu, born from the arm of Vewa. 

• Mandbltr*: . 
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was born from the top of the head, as king Kia-zfc'^a 1 
was born from the arm-pit, 10 

So also was Bodhisattva on the day of his birth 
produced from the right side; gradually emerging 
from the womb, he shed in every direction the rays 
of his glory. 1 1 

As one (born) from recumbent space 2 , and not 
through the gates of life, through countless kalpas, 
practising virtue, self-conscious he came forth to life, 
without confusion. 1 2 

Calm and collected, not falling headlong (was he 
born), gloriously manifested, perfectly adorned, spark- 
ling with light he came from the womb 3 , as when the 
sun first rises (from the East). 1 3 

(Men) indeed regarded 4 his exceeding great glory, 
yet their sight remained uninjured: he allowed them 
to gaze, the brightness of his person concealed for 
the time, as when we look upon the moon in the 
heavens. 14 

His body, nevertheless, was effulgent with light, 
and like the sun which eclipses the shining of the 
lamp, so the true gold-like beauty of Bodhisattva 
shone forth and was diffused everywhere. 15 

Upright and firm and unconfused in mind, he deli- 
berately took seven steps 5 , the soles of his feet 

1 Kakshlvat. These names are supplied from the Sanskrit text. 

* This may also be translated 'as one who falls from space,' 
i. e. miraculously born from space. 

' He passed from the womb to be born. The idea seems to 
be that though conceived in the womb, he was born supernaturally 
from the side. 

4 Kwan-tsai, weighed and considered. 

• These seven steps are frequently figured by seven lotus-marks. 
I-tsing refers to such marks at Nalanda, where Buddha walked 
seven steps, forward and backward ; they are also figured on the 

B 2 
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resting evenly upon the ground as he went, his foot- 
marks remained bright as seven stars. 16 

Moving like the lion, king of beasts, and looking 
earnestly towards the four quarters, penetrating to 
the centre the principles of truth, he spake thus with 
the fullest assurance : 1 7 

' This birth is in the condition of a Buddha 1 ; after 
this I have done with renewed birth; now only am I 
born this once, for the purpose of saving all the 
world.' 1 8 

And now from the midst of heaven there de- 
scended two streams of pure water, one warm, the 
other cold, and baptized his head 2 , causing refresh- 
ment to his body. 19 

And now he is placed in the precious palace hall, 
a jewelled couch for him to sleep upon, and the 
heavenly kings with their golden flowery hands hold 
fast the four feet of the bed. 20 

Meanwhile the Devas in space, seizing their 
jewelled canopies, attending, raise in responsive har- 
mony their heavenly songs, to encourage him to 
accomplish his perfect purpose 8 . 21 

Then the Naga-rifas filled with joy, earnestly desir- 
ing to show their reverence for the most excellent law*, 
as they had paid honour to the former Buddhas, now 
went to meet Bodhisattva ; 22 



cloth held by the attendants at the birth of Bodhisattva. See Tree 
and Serpent Worship, plate lxv, figure 2, middle scene. 
1 This birth is a Buddha-birth. 

* He was thus consecrated to be a king; see Childers, Pali 
Diet., sub Abhisin£ati ; also Eitel, Handbook, sub MurddhA- 
bhishikta. 

8 Inviting him to perfect the way of Buddha. 

* That is, ' to advance the cause of true religion.' 
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They scattered before him Mandara flowers, re- 
joicing with heartfelt joy to pay such religious 
homage; (and so, again,) Tathagata having appeared 
in the world, the Buddha 1 angels rejoiced with glad- 
ness; 23 

With no selfish or partial joy, but for the sake of 
religion they rejoiced, because creation 2 , engulfed 
in the ocean of pain, was now to obtain perfect 
release. 24 

Then the precious Mountain -ra^a., Sume(ru) 3 , 
firmly holding this great earth 4 when Bodhisattva 
appeared in the world, was swayed by the wind of 
his perfected merit. 25 

On every hand the world was greatly shaken, 
as the wind drives the tossing boat; so also the 
minutest atoms of sandal perfume, and the hidden 
sweetness of precious lilies, 26 

Floated on the air and rose through space and 
then commingling came back to earth ; so again 
the garments of Devas descending from heaven 
touching the body, caused delightful thrills of 
joy; 27 

The sun and moon with constant course redoubled 
the brilliancy of their light, whilst in the world the 

1 The 5uddha-vasas, 'beings dressed in pure garments.' A 
class of heavenly beings, supposed to take peculiar interest in 
the religious welfare of men. 

3 ' Creation,' in the sense of ' all that lives.' 

* Sumeru, written also Sume and Meru. The primeval moun- 
tain ; the Alborz, Atlas, or Olympus of other tribes. It is explained 
as ' the high, or resplendent, mountain.' On it was the heaven of 
the gods (the thirty-three gods). 

* It would seem from this that the original idea of Sumeru was 
' the mountain of Heaven ;' the visible heaven, or firmament, which 
' firmly holds the earth.' 
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fire's gleam of itself prevailed without the use of 
fuel. 28 

Pure water, cool and refreshing from the springs, 
flowed here and there, self-caused ; in the palace all 
the waiting women were filled with joy at such an 
unprecedented event. 29 

Proceeding all in company, they drink and bathe 
themselves; in all arose calm and delightful thoughts; 
countless inferior Devas (bhutas), delighting in reli- 
gion, like clouds assembled. 30 

In the garden of Lumbinl, filling the spaces be- 
tween the trees, rare and special flowers, in great 
abundance, bloomed out of season. 3 1 

All cruel and malevolent kinds of beings, together 
conceived a loving heart ; all diseases and afflictions 
among men without a cure applied, of themselves 
were healed. 32 

The various cries and confused sounds of beasts 
were hushed and silence reigned ; the stagnant 
water of the river-courses flowed apace, whilst the 
polluted streams became clear and pure. 33 

No clouds gathered throughout the heavens, whilst 
angelic music, self-caused, was heard around ; the 
whole world of sentient creatures enjoyed peace and 
universal tranquillity. 34 

Just as when a country visited by desolation, sud- 
denly obtains an enlightened ruler, so when Bodhi- 
sattva was born, he came to remove the sorrows of 
all living things. 35 

Mara 1 , the heavenly monarch, alone was grieved 
and rejoiced not. The Royal Father (*Suddhodana) 



1 Mara, the king of the world of desire. According to the 
Buddhist theogony he is the god of sensual love. He holds the 
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beholding his son 1 , strange and miraculous 2 , as to 
his birth, 36 

Though self-possessed and assured in his soul, 
was yet moved with astonishment and his coun- 
tenance changed, whilst he alternately weighed with 
himself the meaning (of such an event), now rejoiced 
and now distressed. 37 

The queen-mother beholding her child, born thus 
contrary to laws of nature, her timorous woman's 
heart was doubtful ; her mind through fear, swayed 
between extremes : 38 

Not distinguishing the happy from the sad por- 
tents, again and again she gave way to grief 3 ; and 
now the aged women of the world, (of the 'long 
night*') in a confused way supplicating heavenly 
guidance, 39 

Implored the gods to whom their rites were paid, 
to bless the child; (cause peace to rest upon the 
royal child.) Now there was at this time in the 
grove, a certain soothsayer 6 , a Brahman, 40 

Of dignified mien and wide-spread renown, famed 
for his skill and scholarship : beholding the signs*, his 

world in sin. He was the enemy of Buddha, and endeavoured in 
every way to defeat him. He is also described as the king of 
death. 
1 Beholding his ' born son,' or ' begotten son.' 

* K'i-teh, truly unique (Williams' Diet.) Mi tsang yau, 
unseen before, miraculous. 

* The text seems to point to alternately recurring hope and grief. 
4 The text here is difficult I take A r /4ang-suh to be equal to 

JTAang-y6,which is a frequent expression to denote the ' long night' 
of transmigration or ignorance. If this be not so, then Khxng- 
suh may be simply 'aged.' 

• Kh\ Siang, a discerner of signs or portents. 

• That is, either the signs on the child's body, or the occurrences 
attending his birth. 
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heart rejoiced, and he exulted at the miraculous 
event. 41 

Knowing the king's mind to be somewhat per- 
plexed, he addressed him (thus) with truth and 
earnestness, ' Men born in the world, chiefly desire 
to have a son the most renowned 1 ; 42 

' But now the king, like the moon when full, should 
feel in himself a perfect joy, having begotten an 
unequalled 2 son, (for by this the king) will become 
illustrious among his race ; 43 

' Let then his heart be joyful and glad, banish all 
anxiety and doubt, the spiritual omens that are 
everywhere manifested indicate for your house and 
dominion a course of continued prosperity s . 44 

' The most excellently endowed child now born will 
bring deliverance to the entire world 4 , none but a 
heavenly teacher has a body such as this 6 , golden 
colour'd, gloriously resplendent. 45 

' One endowed with such transcendent marks, must 
reach the state of " Samyak'-Sambodhi," or if he be 
induced to engage in worldly delights, then he must 
become a universal monarch '; 46 

1 Or, a most victorious son ; or, a son most renowned. 

* K'i-teh, truly unique ; strange or wonderful; (p. 7, n. 2.) 

* Increasing or advancing prosperity. 

* Must assuredly save the world. 
" A body, such a masterpiece. 

* A'Aing-hsio, perfect illumination, Samyak-Sambuddha ; or, 
as in the text. 

7 A wheel-turning monarch. A monarch like the sun ' that flies 
as he goes;' the old conceit of a king of the age of gold a ; the 
expectation of peace and prosperity resulting from the universal 
authority of such a righteous king, is an old, perhaps a primitive, 
one. The ATakravartin is the eastern form of the myth. 

» That is, probably, ' a golden (wheel) king.' 
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' Everywhere recognised as the ruler of the great 
earth, mighty in his righteous government, as a 
monarch ruling the four empires 1 , uniting under his 
sway all other rulers ; 47 

'As among all lesser lights, the sun's brightness 
is by far the most excellent. But if he seek a 
dwelling among the mountain forests, with single 
heart searching for deliverance *, 48 

' Having arrived at the perfection of true wisdom, 
he will become illustrious 3 throughout the world; 
for as mount Sumeru is monarch among all moun- 
tains, 49 

' Or, as gold is chief among all precious things, 
or, as the ocean is supreme among all streams*, 
or, as the moon is first among the stars, or, as the 
sun is brightest of all luminaries, 50 

'So Tathagata, born in the world, is the most 
eminent 8 of men; his eyes clear and expanding 6 , 
the lashes both above and below moving with the 
lid, 51 

' The iris of the eye of a clear blue colour 7 , in 
shape like the moon when half full, such character- 
istics as these, without contradiction, foreshadow the 
most excellent condition of perfect (wisdom).' 52. 

1 The four empires, that is, the four continents or quarters of 
the world. 

2 Deliverance, that is, from sin; or sorrow the result of sin 
(moksha). 

' Shine universally; as the light of the sun. 

4 The ocean is always in Buddhist works, as in Homer, asso- 
ciated with 'flowings.' The expression in the Chinese, liu-hai, 
corresponds exactly with "Qmoj-oIo pitOpa. 

* The most worshipful. 

" Widening more and more. 

7 Of a deep purple or violet colour. 
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At this time the king addressed the twice-born \ 
' If it be as you say, with respect to these miracu- 
lous signs, that they indicate such consequences, 53 

'Then no such case has happened with former 
kings, nor down to our time has such a thing 
occurred.' The Brahman addressed the king thus, 
' Say not so ; for it is not right ; 54 

' For with regard to renown and wisdom, personal 
celebrity, and worldly substance, these four things 
indeed are not to be considered according to pre- 
cedent or subsequence ; 55 

' But whatever is produced according to nature 2 , 
such things are liable to the law of cause and effect : 
but now whilst I recount some parallels let the king 
attentively listen ; 56 

' Bhr/gu, Aiigira 3 (Angiras ?), these two of JZishi 
family 4 , having passed many years apart from men, 
each begat an excellently-endowed son, 57 
1 ' Brz'haspati with .Sukra, skilful in making royal trea- 
tises, not derived from former families (or, tribes) ; 58 

' Sarasvata, the Rishi, whose works 6 have long 
disappeared, begat a son, Po-lo-sa *, who compiled 
illustrious Sutras T and Shastras ; 59 

1 That is, the Brahman ; wearing the twice-born thread. 
* Or, whatever is born according to the nature of things. 

5 I restore these names according to the Sanskrit text, supplied 
by Professor Max Mullen 

4 That is, belonging to the Jiishl tribe; in other words, 'these 
two i?»shis.' 

8 Or, it may, perhaps more correctly, be rendered 'separated 
by a long period from Sutras or Shastras,' or, when these works 
had long been lost. 

6 Is this Parar ara, the reputed father of Vyasa ? (see Max Mttller's 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 479.) 

7 Illustrious Sutras (Ming King) may possibly refer to the Vedas, 
but the five vidyas are also called by this name (Jul. II, 73). 
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' That which now we know and see, is not there- 
fore dependent on previous connection ; Vyasa, the 
Rishi, the author of numerous treatises, 60 

'After his death had among his descendants, 
Poh-mi (Valmlki), who extensively collected Gatha 
sections; Atri, the J&shi, not understanding the 
sectional treatise on medicine, 61 

'Afterwards begat Atreya, who was able to control 
diseases ; the twice-born J&shi Kusi (Karika), not 
occupied with heretical treatises, 62 

'Afterwards (begat) Kia-ti-na ra/a.who thoroughly 
understood heretical systems ; the sugar-cane 
monarch \ who began his line, could not restrain 
the tide of the sea, 63 

' But Sagara-rdfa, his descendant, who begat a 
thousand royal sons, he could control the tide of the 
great sea so that it should come no further. 64 

' Ganaka, the Ht'sh'i, without a teacher acquired 
power of abstraction. All these, who obtained such 
renown, acquired powers of themselves 2 ; 65 

' Those distinguished before, were afterwards for- 
gotten ; those before forgotten, became afterwards 
distinguished s ; kings like these and godlike ./foshis 
have no need of family inheritance, 66 

'And therefore the world need not regard those 
going before or following. So, mighty king! is it 
with you, you should experience true joy of heart, 67 

' And because of this joy should banish for ever 
doubt or anxiety.' The king hearing the words 

1 That is, the first of the Ikshvaku monarchs who reigned at 
Potala (Tatta) at the mouth of the Indus. 

* Or, were born by their own power. 

5 Or, the former were better, the later inferior; the former 
inferior, the later better. 
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of the seer was glad, and offered him increased 
gifts 1 . 68 

' Now have I begotten a valiant (excellent) son 
(he said), who will establish a wheel authority, whilst 
I, when old and grey-headed, will go forth to lead a 
hermit's life 2 , 69 

' So that my holy king-like son may not give up 
the world and wander through mountain forests.' 
And now near the spot within the garden, there 
was a jRishi, leading the life of an ascetic s ; 70 

His name was Asita, wonderfully skilful in the 
interpretation of signs ; he approached the gate of 
the palace ; the king (beholding him) exclaimed, 
' This is none other but Brahmadeva, 71 

' Himself enduring penance from love of true 
religion, these two characteristics * so plainly visible 
as marks of his austerities.' Then the king was 
much rejoiced; 72 

And forthwith he invited him within the palace, 
and with reverence set before him entertainment, 
whilst he, entering the inner palace, rejoiced only 
(in prospect of) seeing the royal child. 73 

Although surrounded by the crowd of court-ladies, 
yet still he was as if in desert solitude; and now 
they place a preaching throne and pay him increased 
honour and religious reverence, 74 

As Antideva rifa reverenced the priest Vasish/>fca. 
Then the king addressing the ^/shi, said, ' Most 
fortunate am I, 75 

'Great ^?/shi ! that you have condescended to 

1 Or, extended his religious offerings. 

2 Leaving my home will practise a pure (Brahman) life. 

* Practising austerities. 

* That is, 'purity' and 'penance.' 
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come here to receive from me becoming gifts and 
reverence ; I pray you therefore enter on your 
exhortation.' 76 

Thus requested and invited the JZishi felt un- 
utterable joy, and said, ' All hail, ever victorious 
monarch ! possessed of all noble (virtuous) quali- 
ties 1 , 77 

' Loving to meet the desires of those who seek, 
nobly generous in honouring the true law, con- 
spicuous as a race for wisdom and humanity, with 
humble mind you pay me homage, as you are 
bound. 78 

' Because of your righteous deeds in former lives 8 , 
now are manifested these excellent fruits ; listen to 
me, then, whilst I declare the reason of the present 
meeting. 79 

'As I was coming on the sun's way 3 , I heard 
the Devas in space declare that the king had born 
to him (begotten) a royal son, who would arrive at 
perfect intelligence 4 ; 80 

' Moreover I beheld such other portents 4 , as have 



1 The Chinese symbol 'teh' properly means 'virtue,' as in the 
title of Laou Tseu's work, Tau-teh-king. But in Buddhist books 
it generally corresponds with the Sanskrit gu»a, in the sense of 
a 'quality' or 'characteristic' 

1 The expression suh kh ih points to conduct in former conditions 
of existence. It properly means 'a night's rest' or 'a lodging 
one night' (Williams), but in Buddhist books it commonly refers to 
abodes or conditions of life, occupied during the night (long night) 
of transmigration. 

8 Following the way of the sun. 

4 Complete the way of true wisdom (Sambodhi or Sambuddha). 

* Such miraculous portents going before. It would seem from 
Asita's description that he came from the East following the sun, 
and as he came he saw before him miraculous portents. 
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constrained me now to seek your presence; de- 
siring to see the .Sakya monarch who will erect the 
standard of the true law.' 8 1 

The king hearing the ifoshi's words was fully 
assured ; escaping from the net of doubt, he ordered 
an attendant to bring the prince, to exhibit him to 
the Rishi. 82 

The JZishi, beholding the prince, the thousand- 
rayed wheel on the soles of his feet, the web-like 
filament between his fingers \ between his eyebrows 
. the white 2 wool-like prominence, 83 

His privy parts hidden as those of the horse, 
his complexion bright and lustrous; seeing these 
wonderful birth-portents, the seer wept. and sighed 
deeply. 84 

The king beholding the tears of the J&shi, think- 
ing of his son, his soul was overcome, and his breath 
fast held his swelling heart. Thus alarmed and ill 
at ease, 85 

Unconsciously he arose from his seat, and bowing 
his head at the Jfo'shi s feet he addressed him in 
these words, ' This son of mine, born thus wonder- 
fully, 86 

' Beautiful in face, and surpassingly graceful, little 
different from the gods in form, giving promise of 
superiority in the world, ah! why has he caused 
thee grief and pain ? 87 

' Forbid it, that my son should die ! (should be 
short-lived!) — (the thought) creates in me grief and 

1 Or, his fingers and his toes. 

' That is, the ur»£. This white wool-like mark seems to have 
been derived in the first instance from the circle of hair on the 
forehead of the bull. Moschus describes the bull that carried off 
Europa as having this 'silver white circle 'on his forehead. 
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anxiety; that one athirst, within reach of the 
eternal draught 1 , should after all reject and lose 
it! sad indeed! 88 

' Forbid it, he should lose his wealth and treasure ! 
dead to his house ! lost to his country ! for he who 
has 2 a prosperous son in life, gives pledge that his 
country's weal is well secured ; 89 

'And then, coming to die, my heart will rest 
content, rejoicing in the thought of offspring sur- 
viving me ; even as a man possessed of two eyes, 
one of which keeps watch, while the other 
sleeps; 90 

' Not like the frost-flower of autumn, which though 
it seems to bloom, is not a reality. A man who, 
midst his tribe and kindred, deeply loves a spotless 
son, 91 

'At every proper time in recollection of it has 
joy; O! that you would cause me to revive 3 !' 
The Hishi, knowing the king-sire to be thus greatly 
afflicted at heart, 92 

Immediately addressed the Maharaja : ' Let not 
the king be for a moment anxious ! the words I have 
spoken to the king, let him ponder these, and not 
permit himself to doubt ; 93 

' The portents now are as they were before, cherish 

1 The 'eternal draught 'or 'sweet dew 'of Ambrosia. This expres- 
sion is constantly used in Buddhist writings. It corresponds with the 
Pali amatam, which Childers explains as the ' drink of the gods.' 

* Or, if I have. 

* This floka may be translated otherwise thus : ' A man among 
all his kindred loves deeply a spotless a son ; at this time, in recol- 
lection thereof, speaking, cause me to revive;' or the latter lines 
may still be rendered, ' in memory of what you said before, cause 
me now, by speaking as before, to revive.' 

* Wou-kwo-tseu ; either ' a faultless son ' or ' nothing beyond his son.' 
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then no other thoughts! But recollecting I myself 
am old, on that account I could not hold my 
tears ; 94 

' For now my end is coming on. But this son 
of thine will rule the world, born for the sake of 
all that lives 1 ! this is indeed one difficult to meet 
with; 95 

1 He shall give up his royal estate, escape from 
the domain of the five desires 2 , with resolution and 
with diligence practise austerities, and then awaken- 
ing, grasp the truth. 96 

' Then constantly, for the world's sake (all living 
things), destroying the impediments of ignorance 
and darkness, he shall give to all enduring light, 
the brightness of the sun of perfect wisdom. 97 

' All flesh submerged in the sea of sorrow ; all 
diseases collected as the bubbling froth ; decay and 
age like the wild billows ; death like the engulfing 
ocean ; 98 

' Embarking lightly in the boat of wisdom he will 
save the world from all these perils, by wisdom 
stemming back the flood. His pure teaching like 
to the neighbouring shore, 99 

* The power of meditation, like a cool lake, will 
be enough for all the unexpected birds; thus deep 
and full and wide is the great river of the true 
law ; 100 

' All creatures parched by the drought of lust 
may freely drink thereof, without stint; those 

1 This line may be also rendered ' because he has done with 
birth, therefore he is born.' The text is full of such double- 
mean ings. 

* The five desires, or five appetites of sight, smell, taste, hearing, 
and touch. 
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enchained in the domain of the five desires, those 
driven along by many sorrows, 101 

' And deceived amid the wilderness of birth and 
death, in ignorance of the way of escape, for these 
Bodhisattva has been born in the world, to open 
out a way of salvation \ 102 

' The fire of lust and covetousness, burning with 
the fuel of the objects of sense, (on the flames) he has 
caused the cloud of his mercy to rise, so that the 
rain of the law may extinguish them. 103 

• The heavy gates of gloomy unbelief, fast kept 
by covetousness and lust, within which are confined 
all living things, he opens and gives free deliver- 
ance. 104 

'With the tweezers of his diamond wisdom he 
plucks out the opposing principles of lustful desire. 
In the self-twined meshes of folly and ignorance all 
flesh poor and in misery, helplessly (lying), 105 

' The king of the law has come forth, to rescue 
these from bondage. Let not the king in respect 
of this his son encourage in himself one thought of 
doubt or pain ; 106 

' But rather let him grieve on account of the 
world, led captive by desire, opposed to truth ; but 
I, indeed, amid the ruins of old age and death, am 
far removed from the meritorious condition of the 
holy one ',107 

' Possessed indeed of powers of abstraction, yet 

1 The word 'salvation' corresponds to the Sanskrit moksha, 
deliverance or escape. The garden of Lumbini is sometimes called 
the ' garden of deliverance,' because Maya" was there delivered of 
her child. 

* Or, removed from an opportunity of reaping merit by the 
teaching of the holy one. 

[19] C 
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not within reach of the gain he will give, to be 
derived from his teaching as the Bodhisattva; not 
permitted to hear his righteous law, 108 

' My body worn out, after death, alas 1 (destined) 
to be born as a Deva 1 still liable to the three 
calamities (old age, decay, and death), (therefore I 
weep).' The king and all his household attendants, 
hearing the words of the i?«hi, 109 

Knowing the cause of his regretful sorrow, 
banished from their minds all further anxiety : ' And 
now (the king said) to have begotten this excellent 
son, gives me rest at heart ; no 

' But that he should leave his kingdom and home, 
and practise the life of an ascetic, not anxious to 
ensure the stability of the kingdom, the thought 
of this still brings with it pain.' in 

At this time the 7?zshi, turning to the king with 
true words, said, ' It must be even as the king 
anticipates, he will surely arrive at perfect en- 
lightenment' 112 

Thus having appeased every anxious heart among 
the king's household, (the ifo'shi) by his own inherent 
'spiritual power ascended into space and disap- 
peared. 113 

At this time .Suddhodana ri^a, seeing the excellent 
marks (predictive signs) of his son, and, moreover, 
hearing the words of Asita, certifying that which 
would surely happen, 1 14 

Was greatly affected with reverence to the child, 
he redoubled measures for its protection, and (was 



1 The condition of the highest Deva, according to Buddhism, 
does not exempt him from re-birth ; subject to the calamities inci- 
dent on such a renewal of life. 
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filled) with constant thought ; (moreover) he issued 
decrees through the empire, to liberate all captives 
in prison, 115. 

According to the custom when a (royal) son was 
born, giving the usual largess, in agreement with 
the directions of the Sacred Books, and extending 
his gifts to all; (or, all these things he did com- 
pletely). 116 

The child * when ten days old, (his father's) mind 
being now quite tranquil, he announced a sacrifice 
to all the gods, and prepared to give liberal offerings 
to all the religious bodies ; 117 

•Srama/zas and Brahmawas invoked by their prayers 
a blessing from the gods, whilst he bestowed gifts on 
the royal kinspeople and the ministers and the poor 
within the country ; 118 

The women who dwelt in the city or the villages, 
(all those who needed) cattle or horses or elephants 
or money, each, according to his necessities, was 
liberally supplied ; 119 

Then selecting by divination a lucky time, they 
took the child back to his own palace, with a 
double-feeding white-pure-tooth 2 , carried in a richly- 
adorned chariot (cradle), 1 20 

With ornaments of every kind and colour round 
his neck; shining with beauty, exceedingly re- 
splendent with unguents. The queen embracing 

1 ' Shing-tseu,' the bora or begotten child. 

* I am unable to translate this line except literally, ' two-feeding 
white pure ivory (or, tooth),' 'rh fan pih tsing 'nga. [I am 
informed, however, by Professor Max Muller that it refers to the 
'elephant.' The elephant is called dvipa, the twice-drinker, 
corresponding to 'rh fan (for 'rh yin), the double-feeder (drinker), 
in the Chinese.] 

C 2 
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him in her arms, going around, worshipped the 
heavenly spirits. 121 

Afterwards she remounted her precious chariot, 
surrounded by her waiting women ; the king, with 
his ministers and people, and all the crowd of 
attendants, leading the way and following, 122 

Even as the ruler of heaven, .Sakra, is surrounded 
by crowds of Devas ; as Mahervara, when suddenly 
his six-faced child was born, 123 

Arranging every kind of present, gave gifts, and 
asked for blessings; so now the king, when his 
royal son was born, made all his arrangements in 
like manner; 124 

So Vaiirava«a, the heavenly king, when Nala- 
kuvara 1 was born, surrounded by a concourse of 
Devas, was filled with joy and much gladness ; 125 

So the king, now the royal prince was born, in 
the kingdom of Kapila, his people and all his 
subjects were likewise filled with joy. 126 

Varga 2. Living in the Palace. 

And now in the household of .Suddhodana ri^a, 
because of the birth of the royal prince, his clansmen 
and younger brethren (namesakes), with his ministers, 
were all generously disposed, 127 

Whilst elephants, horses and chariots and the 
wealth of the country and precious 2 vessels, daily 
increased and abounded, being produced wherever 
requisite 3 ; 128 

1 Na-lo-kiu-po. Nalakuvara was the son of Vaurava«a. 

2 Vessels of the seven precious (substances). 

* According to occasion in abundance produced. The expres- 
sion 'tsah' may either refer to variety or number. Thus the 
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So too countless hidden treasures came of them- 
selves from the earth. From the midst of the 
pure snowy mountains, a wild herd of white ele- 
phants, 1 29 

Without noise, of themselves, came ; not curbed 
by any, self-subdued, every kind of colour'd 1 horse^, 
in shape and quality surpassingly excellent, 1 30 

With sparkling jewelled manes and flowing tails, 
came prancing round, as if with wings ; these too, 
born in the desert, came at the right time, of them- 
selves. 131 

A (herd of) pure-colour'd, well-proportioned cows, 
fat and fleshy, and remarkable for beauty, giving 
fragrant and pure milk with equal flow, came toge- 
ther in great number 2 at this propitious time : 132 

Enmity and envy gave way to peace ; content 
and rest prevailed on every side, whilst there was 
closer union amongst the true of heart, discord and 
variance were entirely appeased ; 133 

The gentle air distilled a seasonable rain, no 
crash of storm or tempest was heard, the springing 
seeds, not waiting for their time, grew up apace and 
yielded abundant increase ; 1 34 

The five cereals grew ripe with scented grain, 
soft and glutinous, easy of digestion ; all creatures 
big with young, possessed their bodies in ease and 
their frames well-gathered ; 135 

All men, even those who had not received the 
seeds of instruction derived from the four holy 



convocation of the Arhats at Vawili is called ' tsah ;' a miscellaneous 
collection of anecdotes or tales is called by the same name. 

1 Or, every kind of party-colour'd horse. 

* Like the clouds. 
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ones * ; all these, throughout the world, born under 
the control of selfish appetite, without any thought 
for others' goods, 1 36 

Had no proud, envious longings ; no angry, hateful 
thoughts. All men and women 8 were grave (pro- 
found) as the first man of the age (kalpa). 137 

All the temples of the gods and sacred shrines, 
the gardens, wells, and fountains, all these like things 
in heaven, produced of themselves, at the proper 
time, (their several adornments). 138 

There was no famishing hunger, the soldiers' 
weapons were at rest, all diseases disappeared; 
throughout the kingdom all the people were bound 
close in family love and friendship ; 1 39 

Piously affectioned they indulged in mutual 
pleasures, there were no impure or polluting desires, 
they sought their daily gain righteously, no covetous 
money-loving spirit prevailed, 140 

But with religious purpose they gave liberally; 
there was no thought of any reward (return), but 
all practised the four rules of purity; and every 
hateful thought was suppressed and destroyed. 141 

Even as in days gone by, Manu rifa begat a child 
(called) ' Brilliancy of the Sun,' on which there pre- 
vailed through the country great prosperity, and all 
wickedness came to an end ; 142 



* This seems to mean that those who had not received benefit 
from the teaching of the four previous Buddhas, that even these 
were placable and well-disposed. 

* This is a difficult verse, it may be translated literally thus, 'All 
learned women (or, all the wives of sages) were profoundly grave 
as the first man of the kalpa.' Whether it refers to the docility 
of the otherwise quarrelsome women, or to their gravity and learn- 
ing, it is not easy to say. 
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So now the king having begotten a royal prince, 
these marks of prosperity were seen ; and because 
of such a concourse of propitious signs, the child 
was named Siddhartha l . 143 

And now his royal mother, the queen Maya, 
beholding her son born under such circumstances, 
beautiful as a child of heaven, adorned with every 
excellent distinction, 144 

From excessive joy which could not be controlled 
died, and was born in heaven 2 . Then Pra^apatt 
Gautaml, beholding the prince, like an angel, 145 

With beauty seldom seen on earth, seeing him 
thus born and now his mother dead, loved and 
nourished him as her own child; and the child 
regarded her as his mother. 146 

So as the light of the sun or the moon, little by 
little increases, the royal child also increased each 
day in every mental excellency and beauty of per- 
son ; 147 

(His body exhaled) the perfume of priceless 
sandal wood, (decorated with) the famed Gambu- 
nada gold (gems); divine medicines (there were) to 
preserve him in health, glittering necklaces upon his 
person ; 148 

The members of tributary states, hearing that 

1 The description here given of the peace and content prevailing 
in the world on the birth of Bodhisattva (and his name given to him 
in consequence) resembles the account of the golden age in classic 
authors. 

' Maya is generally stated to have died after seven days from the 
birth of her child. But here the context seems to require a longer 
interval, as he was ten days old when taken to the temple. Maya 
was born in the Trayastrwwas Heaven, or the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three Gods. The legend states that Buddha after his enlightenment 
proceeded there to convert her. 
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the king had an heir born to him, sent their presents 
and gifts of various kinds, oxen, sheep, deer, horses, 
and chariots, 149 

Precious vessels and elegant ornaments, fit to 
delight the heart of the prince; but though pre- 
sented with such pleasing trifles, the necklaces and 
other pretty ornaments, 150 

The mind (nature) of the prince was unmoved, 
his bodily frame small indeed, but his heart esta- 
blished; his mind at rest within its own high 
purposes 1 , was not to be disturbed by glittering 
baubles. 151 

And now he was brought to learn the useful arts, 
when lo! once instructed (at one hearing) he sur- 
passed his teachers. His father, the king, seeing 
his exceeding talent, and his deep purpose to have 
done with the world and its allurements, 152 

Began to enquire as to the names of those in his 
tribe who were renowned for elegance and refine- 
ment. Elegant and graceful, and a lovely maiden, 
was she whom they called Yarodhara ; 153 

In every way fitting to become a consort for 
the prince; and to allure by pleasant wiles his 
heart. The prince with a mind so far removed 
(from the world), with qualities so distinguished, and 
with so charming an appearance, 154 

Like the elder son of Brahmadeva, Sanatkumara 
(She-na Kiu-ma-lo) ; the virtuous damsel, lovely and 
refined, gentle and subdued in manner; 155 

Majestic like the queen of heaven, constant ever, 

1 His mind resting on its high and excellent purpose; so at 
least the expression K'ai, domain or precinct, may sometimes be 
rendered. It means, ' within the limits of its own high excellent 
(purpose).' 
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cheerful night and day, establishing the palace in 
purity and quiet, full of dignity and exceeding 
grace, 156 

Like a lofty hill rising up in space 1 ; or as a white 
autumn cloud ; warm or cool according to the season ; 
choosing a proper dwelling according to the year, 157 

Surrounded by a return of singing women, who 
join (their voices) in harmonious heavenly concord, 
without any jarring or unpleasant sound, exciting (in 
the hearers) forgetfulness of worldly cares. 158 

As the heavenly Gandharvas 2 of themselves in 
their beauteous palaces (cause) the singing women 
to raise heavenly strains, the sounds of which and 
their beauty ravish both eyes and heart ; 159 

(So) Bodhisattva dwelt in his lofty palace, with 
music such as this. The king his father, for the 
prince's sake, dwelt purely in his palace, practising 
every virtue ; 160 

Delighting s in the teaching of the true law, he * 
put away from him every evil companion, (that) his 
heart might not be polluted by lust; regarding 
inordinate desire as poison, 161 

Keeping his passion and his body in due control, 
destroying and repressing all trivial thoughts, de- 
siring to enjoy virtuous conversation, loving 6 instruc- 
tion (fit) to subdue the hearts of men, 162 



1 That is, rising from the earth above other hills. 

* Gandharvas, heavenly musicians ; muses. 

* With nobleness of purpose^ in) loving the transforming power 
of the true law. That is, leading a religious life. 

* That is, as I understand it, the king himself, for his son's sake, 
devoted himself to piety. • 

6 Or, by means of loving instruction subduing men's hearts; or, by 
love, teaching to subdue men's hearts. 
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Aiming to accomplish the conversion of unbe- 
lievers; removing all schemes of opposition 1 (from 
whatever source they came), by the enlightening 
power of his doctrine, aiming to save the entire 
world; (thus he desired) that the body of people 
should obtain rest ; 163 

Even as we desire to give peace to our children, 
so did he long to give rest to the world 2 . He also 
attended to his religious duties (sacrificing by fire 
to all the spirits), with clasped hands adoring the 
moon (drinking the moon's brightness) ; 164 

Bathing his body in the waters of the Ganges ; 
cleansing his heart in the waters *of religion, perform- 
ing his duties with no private aim, but regarding 
his child and the people at large, 165 

Loving righteous conversation 8 , righteous words 
with loving (aim), loving words with no mixture of 
falsehood, true words imbued by love, 166 

And yet withal so modest and self-distrustful, un- 
able on that account to speak as confident of truth ; 
loving to all, and yet not loving the world, with no 
thought of selfishness or covetous desire, 167 

Aiming to restrain the tongue and in quietness to 
find rest from wordy contentions, not seeking in the 

1 Or, every kind of doctrine (magical art) that opposed religion. 

* Or, (he said) like as I desire rest for my child, so Ac. 

8 This and the whole of the context is obscure; the account 
evidently refers to 5uddhodana; the line which I have translated 
' loving righteous conversation ' may be rendered ' loving conversa- 
tion (or, converse), opposing a want of truth or righteousness (i),' 
or, ' loving an absence of all unrighteousness in conversation.' The 
next line, which is evidently in contrast with the previous one, may 
be translated, ' Righteous words, opposed to an absence of love.' 
The next line is, ' Loving words, opposed to that which is not true.' 
And then follows, 'Truthful words, opposed to that which is not love.' 
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multitude of religious duties to condone for a worldly 
principle in action 1 ; 168 

But aiming to benefit the world, by a liberal and 
unostentatious charity; the heart without any 
contentious thought, but resolved by goodness to 
subdue the contentious, 169 

Composing the one 2 , whilst protecting the seven, 
removing the seven, guarding and adjusting the 
five, reaching to the three, by having learned the 
three, knowing the two, and removing the two ; 1 70 

Desiring to mortify the passions, and to destroy 
every enemy of virtue, not multiplying coarse or 
unseemly words, but exhorting to virtue in the use 
of courteous language, 171 

Full of sympathy and ready charity, pointing out 
and practising the way of mutual dependence, re- 
ceiving and understanding the wisdom of spirits 
and ./foshis, crushing and destroying every cruel and 
hateful thought ; 172 

Thus his fame and virtue were widely renowned, 
(and yet himself) finally (or, for ever) separate from 
the ties of the world, showing the ability of a master 
builder, laying a good foundation of virtue, an ex- 
ample for all the earth ; 173 

So a man's heart composed and at rest, his limbs 
and all his members will also be at ease. And now 



1 I would rather translate these two lines thus, ' Not regarding 
so much the assemblies convoked for sacrificing to the gods, as 
excelling in the merit (happiness) of separation from worldly 
things;' or the word 'sse' may mean 'sacrifice' itself (as vou'a in 
Greek), and then it would be ' excelling in merit without sacrifice.' 

1 These four lines are enigmatical. They perhaps have some 
reference to the teaching of the seven J?/'shis, or the number seven 
may refer to the ' seven passions.' 
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the son of .Suddhodana, and his virtuous wife 
Yarodhara, 1 74 

As time went on, growing to full estate, their 
child Rahula was born ; and then .Suddhodana rifa 
considered thus, ' My son, the prince, having a son 
born to him, 175 

4 The affairs of the empire will be handed down in 
succession, and there will be no end to its righteous 
government; the prince having begotten a son, 
will love his son as I love him \ 1 76 

' And no longer think about leaving his home as 
an ascetic, but devote himself to the practice of 
virtue ; I now have found complete rest of heart, 
like one just born to heavenly joys.' 177 

Like as in the first days of the kalpa, /?*shi-kings 
by the way in which (they walked), practising pure 
and spotless deeds, offered up religious offerings, 
without harm to living thing, 1 78 

And illustriously prepared an excellent karma, 
so the king excelling in the excellence of purity 2 , 
in family and excellency of wealth, excelling in 
strength and every exhibition of prowess, 179 

Reflected the glory of his name through the world, 
as the sun sheds abroad his thousand rays. But 
now, being the king of men (or, a king among men), 
he deemed it right to exhibit his son's (prowess), 180 

For the sake of his family and kin, to exhibit him ; 
to increase his family's renown, his glory spread so 
high as even to obtain the name of 'God begotten;' 
and having partaken of these heavenly joys, 181 



1 Or, loving his son, and loving me also. 
' We have here a succession of lines in which there is a play on 
the word ' excellency ' (shing), or ' victorious ' (tfina). 
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Enjoying the happiness of increased wisdom; 
understanding the truth, by his own righteousness 
derived from previous hearing of the truth ; the 
reward of previous acts, widely known 1 . 182 

Would that this might lead my son (he prayed) to 
love his child and not forsake his home ; the kings of 
all countries, whose sons have not yet grown up, 1 83 

Have prevented them exercising authority in the 
empire, in order to give their minds relaxation, and 
for this purpose have provided them with worldly 
indulgences, so that they may perpetuate the royal 
seed; 184 

So now the king, having begotten a royal son, 
indulged him in every sort of pleasure ; desiring that 
he might enjoy these worldly delights, and not wish 
to wander from his home in search of wisdom ; 185 

In former times the Bodhisattva kings, although 
their way (life) has been restrained (severe), have 
yet enjoyed the pleasures of the world, and when 
they have begotten a son, then separating themselves 
from family ties, 186 

Have afterwards entered the solitude of the 
mountains, to prepare themselves in the way of a 
silent recluse. 187 

Varga 3. Disgust at Sorrow a . 

Without are pleasant garden glades, flowing foun- 
tains, pure refreshing lakes, with every kind of 

1 These verses are very obscure, and can only be understood by 
comparison with the Sanskrit. 

* In this section we have an account of the excursion of the 
royal prince without the precincts of the palace, and the sights 
which affected his mind with a desire to leave the world. 
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flower, and trees with fruit, arranged in rows, deep 
shade beneath. 188 

There, too, are various kinds of wondrous birds, 
flying and sporting in the midst, and on the surface 
of the water the four kinds of flowers, bright colour'd, 
giving out their floating scent ; 189 

Minstrel maidens * cause their songs, and chorded 
music, to invite the prince. He, hearing the 
sounds of singing, sighs for the pleasures of the 
garden shades, 190 

And cherishing within these happy thoughts 2 , he 
dwelt upon the joys of an outside excursion ; even 
as the chained elephant ever longs for the free 
desert wilds. 191 

The royal father, hearing that the prince would 
enjoy to wander through the gardens, first ordered 
all his attendant officers to adorn and arrange them, 
after their several offices : 192 

To make level and smooth the king's highway, 
to remove from the path all offensive matter, all old 
persons, diseased or deformed, all those suffering 
through poverty or great grief, 193 

So that his son in his present humour might see 
nothing likely to afflict his heart. The adornments 
being duly made, the prince was invited to an 
audience; 194 

The king seeing his son approach, patted his head 
and looking at the colour of his face, feelings of 
sorrow and joy intermingled, bound him. His mouth 
willing to speak, his heart restrained. 195 

(Now see) the jewel-fronted gaudy chariot; the 
four equally-pacing, stately horses; good-tempered 

1 Otherwise, singing-women. * Or, thoughts of happiness. 
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and well -trained; young and of graceful appear- 
ance; 196 

Perfectly pure and white, and draped with flowery 
coverings. In the same chariot stands the (stately) 
driver ; the streets were scattered over with flowers ; 
precious drapery fixed on either side of the way, 197 

With dwarfed trees lining the road, costly vessels 
employed for decoration, hanging canopies and varie- 
gated banners, silken curtains, moved by the rustling 
breeze, 198 

Spectators arranged on either side of the path. 
With bodies bent and glistening eyes, eagerly gazing, 
but not rudely staring, as the blue lotus flower (they 
bent) drooping in the air, 199 

Ministers and attendants flocking round him, as 
stars following the chief of the constellation 1 ; all 
uttering the same suppressed whisper of admiration, 
at a sight so seldom seen in the world ; 200 

Rich and poor, humble and exalted, old and young 
and middle-aged, all paid the greatest respect, and 
invoked blessings on the occasion : 201 

So the country-folk and the town-folk, hearing 
that the prince was coming forth, the well-to-do not 
waiting for their servants, those asleep and awake 
not mutually calling to one another, 202 

The six kinds of creatures not gathered together 
and penned, the money not collected and locked up, 
the doors and gates not fastened, all went pouring 
along the way on foot ; 203 

The towers were filled and the mounds by the 
trees, the windows and the terraces along the streets ; 
with bent body fearing to lift their eyes, carefully 

1 As stars following the constellation-king. 
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seeing that there was nothing about them to 
offend, 204 

Those seated on high addressing those seated on 
the ground, those going on the road addressing those 
passing on high, the mind intent on one object alone ; 
so that if a heavenly form had flown past, 205 

Or a form entitled to highest respect, there would 
have been no distraction visible, so intent was the 
body and so immovable the limbs. And now beautiful 
as the opening lily, 206 

He advances towards the garden glades, wishing 
to accomplish the words of the holy prophet (&shi). 
The prince seeing the ways prepared and watered, and 
the joyous holiday appearance of the people, 207 

(Seeing too) the drapery and the chariot pure, 
bright, shining, his heart exulted greatly and rejoiced. 
The people (on their part) gazed at the prince, so 
beautifully adorned, with all his retinue, 208 

Like an assembled company of kings (gathered) 
to see a heaven-born prince. And now a Deva-ra^a 
of the Pure abode, suddenly appears by the side of 
the road ; 209 

His form changed into that of an old man, 
struggling for life, his heart weak and oppressed. 
The prince seeing the old man, filled with appre- 
hension, asked his charioteer, 210 

4 What kind of man is this ? his head white and 
his- shoulders bent, his eyes bleared and his body 
withered, holding a stick to support him along the 
way. 211 

' Is his body suddenly dried up by the heat, or 
has he been born in this way ?' The charioteer, 
his heart much embarrassed, scarcely dared to 
answer truly, 212 
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Till the pure-born (Deva) added his spiritual 
power, and caused him to frame a reply in true 
words: 'His appearance changed, his vital powers 
decayed, filled with sorrow, with little pleasure, 213 

4 His spirits gone, his members nerveless, these 
are the indications of what is called " old age." This 
man was once a sucking child, brought up and 
nourished at his mother's breast, 214 

'And as a youth full of sportive life, handsome, 
and in enjoyment of the five pleasures; as years 
passed on, his frame decaying, he is brought now to 
the waste of age.' 215 

The prince greatly agitated and moved, asked his 
charioteer another question and said, ' Is yonder 
man the only one afflicted with age, or shall I, and 
others also, be such as he ?' 216 

The charioteer again replied and said, 'Your 
highness also inherits this lot, as time goes on, the 
form itself is changed, and this must doubtless come, 
beyond all hindrance : 217 

' The youthful form must wear the garb of age, 
throughout the world, this is the common lot.' 
Bodhisattva, who had long prepared the foundation 
of pure and spotless wisdom, 218 

Broadly setting the root of every high quality, 
with a view to gather large fruit in his present life, 
hearing these words respecting the sorrow of age, 
was afflicted in mind, and his hair stood up- 
right. 219 

Just as the roll of the thunder and the storm 
alarm and put to flight the cattle; so was Bodhi- 
sattva affected by the words ; shaking with appre- 
hension, he deeply sighed ; 220 

Constrained at heart because of the pain of 'age;' 

[19] D 
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with shaking head and constant gaze» he thought 
upon this misery of decay; what joy or pleasure 
can men take (he thought), 221 

In that which soon must wither, stricken by the 
marks of age ; affecting all without exception ; though 
gifted now with youth and strength, yet not one 
but soon must change and pine away. 222 

The eye beholding such signs as these before it, 
how can it not be oppressed by a desire to escape 1 ? 
Bodhisattva then addressed his charioteer, ' Quickly 
turn your chariot and go back, 223 

' Ever thinking on this subject of old age approach- 
ing, what pleasures now can these gardens afford, the 
years of my life like the fast-flying wind ; turn your 
chariot, and with speedy wheels take me to my 
palace.' 224 

And so his heart keeping in the same sad tone, (he 
was) as one who returns to a place of entombment ; 
unaffected by any engagement or employment, so he 
found no rest in anything within his home. 225 

The king hearing of his son's sadness urged (his 
companions) to induce him again to go abroad, and 
forthwith incited his ministers and attendants to de- 
corate the gardens even more than before. 226 

The Deva then caused himself to appear as a sick 
man ; struggling for life, he stood by the wayside, 
his body swollen and disfigured, sighing with deep- 
drawn groans, 227 

His hands and knees contracted and sore with 
disease, his tears flowing as he piteously muttered 
(his petition). The prince asked his charioteer, 
' What sort of man, again, is this ?' 228 

1 How can a man not (desire) to remove it (i.e. old age) as 
a hateful thing? 
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Replying he said, ' This is a sick man. The four 
elements all confused and disordered, worn and feeble, 
with no remaining strength, bent down with weak- 
ness, looking to his fellow-men for help.' 229 

The prince hearing the words thus spoken, imme- 
diately became sad and depressed in heart, and 
asked, ' Is this the only man afflicted thus, or are 
others liable to the same (calamity)?' 230 

In reply he said, ' Through all the world, men 
are subject to the same condition ; those who have 
bodies must endure affliction, the poor and ignorant, 
as well as the rich and great.' 231 

The prince, when these words met his ears, was 
oppressed with anxious thought and grief; his body 
and his mind were moved throughout, just as the 
moon upon the ruffled tide. 232 

' Placed thus in the great furnace of affliction, 
say! what rest or quiet can there be! Alas! that 
worldly men, (blinded by) ignorance and oppressed 
with dark delusion, 233 

' Though the robber sickness may appear at any 
time, yet live with blithe and joyous hearts !' On 
this, turning his chariot back again, he grieved to 
think upon the pain of sickness. 234 

As a man beaten and wounded sore, with body 
weakened, leans upon his staff, so dwelt he in the 
seclusion of his palace, lone-seeking, hating worldly 
pleasures. 235 

The king hearing once more of his son's return, 
asked anxiously the reason why, and in reply was 
told — ' he saw the pain of sickness.' The king in 
fear like one beside himself, 236 

Roundly blamed the keepers of the way; his 
heart constrained, his lips spoke not; again he 

d 2 
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increased the crowd of music women, the sounds 
of merriment twice louder than aforetime, 237 

If by these sounds and sights (the prince) might 
be gratified ; and indulging worldly feelings, might 
not hate his home. Night and day the charm of 
melody increased, but his heart was still unmoved 
by it. 238 

The king himself then went forth to observe 
everything successively, and to make the gardens 
even yet more attractive, selecting with care the 
attendant women, that they might excel in every 
point of personal beauty ; 239 

Quick in wit and able to arrange matters well, 
fit to ensnare men by their winning looks ; he placed 
additional keepers along the king's way, he strictly 
ordered every offensive sight to be removed, 240 

And earnestly exhorted the illustrious coachman, 
to look well and pick out the road as he went. And 
now that Deva of the pure abode, again caused the 
appearance of a dead man ; 241 

Four persons carrying the corpse lifted it on high, 
and appeared (to be going on) in front of Bodhi- 
sattva ; the surrounding people saw it not, but only 
Bodhisattva and the charioteer ; 242 

(Once more) he asked, ' What is this they carry ? 
with streamers and flowers of every choice descrip- 
tion, whilst the followers are overwhelmed with 
grief, tearing their hair and wailing piteously.' 243 

And now the gods instructing the coachman, he 
replied and said, 'This is a "dead man," all his 
powers of body destroyed, life departed ; his heart 
without thought, his intellect dispersed ; 244 

1 His spirit gone, his form withered and decayed ; 
stretched out as a dead log; family ties broken 
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— all his friends who once loved him, clad in white 
cerements, 245 

4 Now no longer delighting to behold him, remove 
him to lie in some hollow ditch (tomb).' The prince 
hearing the name of death, his heart constrained 
by painful thoughts, 246 

He asked, ' Is this the only dead man, or does the 
world contain like instances ?' Replying thus he said, 
4 All, everywhere, the same ; he who begins his life 
must end it likewise ; 247 

4 The strong and lusty and the middle-aged, 
having a body, cannot but decay (and die).' The 
prince now harassed and perplexed in mind ; his body 
bent upon the chariot leaning-board, 248 

With bated breath and struggling accents, stam- 
mered thus, ' Oh worldly men ! how fatally deluded ! 
beholding everywhere the body brought to dust, 
yet everywhere the more carelessly living ; 249 

4 The heart is neither lifeless wood nor stone, and 
yet it thinks not " all is vanishing ! * ' Then turning, 
he directed his chariot to go back, and no longer 
waste his time in wandering. 250 

How could he, whilst in fear of instant death, go 
wandering here and there with lightened heart! 
The charioteer remembering the king's exhortation 
feared much nor dared go back ; 251 

Straightforward then he pressed his panting steeds, 
passed onward to the gardens, (came to) the groves 
and babbling streams of crystal water, the pleasant 
trees, spread out with gaudy verdure, 252 

The noble living things and varied beasts so 
wonderful, the flying creatures and their notes 
melodious, all charming and delightful to the eye 
and ear, even as the heavenly Nandavana. 253 
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Varga 4. ' Putting away Desire. 

The prince on entering the garden, the women 
came around to pay him court; and to arouse 
in him thoughts frivolous ; with ogling ways and 
deep design, 254 

Each one setting herself off to best advantage ; 
or joining together in harmonious concert, clapping 
their hands, or moving their feet in unison, or 
joining close, body to body, limb to limb ; 255 

Or indulging in smart repartees, and mutual 
smiles ; or assuming a thoughtful saddened counte- 
nance, and so by sympathy to please the prince, and 
provoke in him a heart affected by love. 256 

But all the women beheld the prince, clouded in 
brow, and his godlike body not exhibiting its wonted 
signs of beauty ; fair in bodily appearance, surpass- 
ingly lovely 1 , 257 

All looked upwards as they gazed, as when we 
call upon the moon Deva to come*; but all their 
subtle devices 3 were ineffectual to move Bodhi- 
sattva's heart. 258 

At last commingling together they join and look 
astonished and in fear, silent without a word. Then 
there was a Brahmaputra, whose name was called 
Udayi * (Yau-to-i). 259 

(He) addressing the women, said, ' Now all of 



1 Surpassingly adorned or magnificent 

2 Or, as when the moon Deva (first) comes. 

* In every way practising subtle devices (updya). 
4 There is mention of Ud&yi in the Fo - pen -hing-tsah- king, 
chap. XIV. See also note 1, p. 124, Romantic History of Buddha. 
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you, so graceful and fair, (see if you cannot) by your 
combined power hit on some device; for beauty's 
power is not for ever. 260 

'Still it holds the world in bondage, by secret 
ways and lustful arts ; but no such loveliness in all 
the world (as yours), equal to that of heavenly 
nymphs 1 ; 261 

* The gods beholding it would leave their queens, 
spirits and /fo'shis would be misled by it ; why not 
then the prince, the son of an earthly king 2 ? why 
should not his feelings be aroused ? 262 

' This prince indeed, though he restrains his heart 
and holds it fixed 3 , pure-minded, with virtue un- 
contaminated, not to be overcome by power of 
women ; 263 

' (Yet) of old there was Sundart (Su-to-li) able to 
destroy the great Jitshi, and to lead him to indulge 
in love, and so degrade his boasted eminence 4 ; 264 

' Undergoing long penance, Gautama fell likewise 
(by the arts of) a heavenly queen ; Shing-ku, a Hishi 
putra, practising lustful indulgences according to 
fancy s , (was lost). 265 

'The Brahman Z??shi VL$vamitra (Pi-she-po), 
living religiously* for ten thousand years, deeply 

1 In appearance equal to Devfs. 

a Or, what then is man (to do), though son of a king, that his 
feelings should not be aroused ? 

* Holding his will, though firmly fixed. 

* And bend his head beneath her feet 

* The phrase which ends this line is obscure. It may be rendered 
thus, ' Shing-kU, the Mshi putra, practised lustful ways, beside the 
Sowings of the fountain.' [See a similar case, Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures, p. 259.] The Sanskrit text is as follows : 'V?»shyaw<nga, 
the son of a Muni, unlearned with women.' 

a Practising religious rules, or, preparing a religious life. 
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ensnared by a heavenly queen, in one day was com- 
pletely shipwreck'd in faith 1 ; 266 

' Thus those enticing women, by their power, over- 
came the Brahman ascetics ; how much more may 
ye, by your arts, overpower (the resolves) of the 
king's son ; 267 

' Strive therefore after new devices 2 , let not the 
king fail in a successor to the throne ; women, altho' 
naturally weak 8 , are high and potent in the way of 
ruling men. 268 

' What may not their arts accomplish in promoting 
in men a lustful (impure) desire ? ' At this time all 
the attendant women, hearing throughout the words 
of Udiyi, 269 

Increasing their powers of pleasing, as the quiet 
horse when touched by the whip, went into the 
presence of the royal prince, and each one strove 
in the practice of every kind of act, 2 70 

(They) joined in music and in smiling conversa- 
tion, raising their eyebrows, showing their white 
teeth, with ogling looks, glancing one at the other, 
their light drapery exhibiting their white bodies, 271 

Daintily moving with mincing gait, acting the 
part of a bride as if coming gradually nearer*, 
desiring to promote in him a feeling of love, re- 
membering the words of the great king 8 , 272 

— ■ ■* 

1 Completely ruined. The name of the queen was Ghr»'ta#t. 

* The Chinese 'fong pien' denotes the use of 'means to an 
end;' generally it can be rendered 'expedients.' 

* Or, the nature of women although weak. 

4 So I understand the passage, as if a coy wife gradually ap- 
proached her husband. 

* Who the great king is I do not find, but I take the two lines 
following to be a quotation. [The great king was probably the 
father of Buddha.] 
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' With dissolute form and slightly clad, forgetful 
of modesty and womanly reserve.' The prince with 
resolute heart was silent and still, with unmoved 
face (he sat) ; 273 

Even as the great elephant-dragon, whilst the 
entire herd moves round him 1 ; so nothing could 
disturb or move his heart, dwelling in their midst 
as in a confined room *. 274 

Like the divine .Sakra, around whom all the Devfs 
assemble, so was the prince as he dwelt in the gar- 
dens; (the maidens) encircling him thus ; 275 

Some arranging their dress, others washing their 
hands or feet, others perfuming their bodies with 
scent, others twining flowers for decoration, 2 76 

Others making strings for jewelled necklets, 
others rubbing or striking their bodies, others 
resting, or lying, one beside the other, others, with 
head inclined, whispering secret words, 277 

Others engaged in common sports, others talking 
of amorous things, others assuming lustful attitudes, 
striving thus to move his heart ; 278 

But Bodhisattva, peaceful and collected, firm as 
a rock, difficult to move, hearing all these women's 
talk, unaffected either to joy or sorrow, 279 

Was driven still more to serious thought, sighing 
to witness such strange conduct, and beginning to 
understand the women's design, by these means to 
disconcert his mind, 280 

4 Not knowing that youthful beauty soon falls, 
destroyed by old age and death, fading and perish- 
ing! This is the great distress! What ignor- 



' Or, surrounded bj the entire herd. 

* That is, cramped in the midst of the encircling crowd of girls. 
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ance and delusion (he reflected) overshadow their 
minds, 281 

4 Surely they ought to consider old age, disease, 
and death, and day and night stir themselves up 
to exertion, whilst this sharp double-edged sword 
hangs over the neck. What room for sport or 
laughter, 282 

' Beholding those (monsters) old age, disease, and 
death ? A man who is unable to resort to this 
inward knowledge, what is he but a wooden or 
a plaster man, what heart-consideration in such a 
case ! 283 

' Like the double tree that appears in the desert, 
with leaves and fruit all perfect and ripe, the first 
cut down and destroyed, the other unmoved by 
apprehension, 284 

' So it is in the case of the mass of men, they 
have no understanding either!' At this time 
Udayi came to the place where the prince 
was, 285 

And observing his silent and thoughtful mien, 
unmoved by any desire for indulgence (the five 
desires), he forthwith addressed the prince, and 
said, 'The Maharaja, by his former appoint- 
ment 1 , 286 

' Has selected me to act as friend to his son ; 
may I therefore speak some friendly words ? an 
enlightened friendship (or, friend) is of three sorts, 
that which removes things unprofitable, 287 

' Promotes that which is real gain, and stands 
by a friend in adversity. I claim the name of 



1 This passage is obscure ; literally it is ' former — seeing — com- 
mand.' 
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" enlightened friend," and would renounce all that 
is magisterial, 288 

' But yet not speak lightly or with indifference. 
What then are the three sources of advantage ? 
listen, and I will now utter true words, and prove 
myself a true and sincere adviser. 289 

' When the years are fresh and ripening, beauty 
and pleasing qualities in bloom, not to give proper 
weight to woman's influence, this is a weak man's 
policy (body) , . 290 

' It is right sometimes to be of a crafty mind, 
submitting to those little subterfuges, which find a 
place in the heart's undercurrents, and obeying what 
those thoughts suggest, 29 1 

' In way of pleasures to be got from dalliance, this is 
no wrong in woman's (eye) I even if now the heart has 
no desire, yet it is fair to follow such devices ; 292 

' Agreement (acquiescence) is the joy of woman's 
heart, acquiescence is the substance (the full) of true 
adornment ; but if a man reject these overtures, he's 
like a tree deprived of leaves and fruits ; 293 

' Why then ought you to yield and acquiesce ? 
that you may share in all these things. Because 
in taking, there's an end of trouble — no light and 
changeful thoughts then worry us — 294 

'For pleasure is the first and foremost thought 
of all, the gods themselves cannot dispense with 
it. Lord tSakra was drawn by it to love the wife 
of Gautama the JRishi ; 295 

'So likewise the J&shi Agastya, through a long 

1 ' This is the character of non-victorious men.' Again there is 
a play on the word ' Shing' a Gina. The Sanskrit renders it 
'rudeness.' The Chinese fi-shing-^in may also mean coarse or 
unpolished. 
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period of discipline 1 , practising austerities, from 
hankering after a heavenly queen (Devi), lost all 
reward of his religious endeavours, 296 

' The Tfo'shi Br/haspati, and A!andradeva putra; the 
ifoshi Parasara, and Kava%ara (Kia-pin-^e-lo) 2 : 297 

' All these, out of many others, were overcome by 
woman's love. How much more then, in your case, 
should you partake in such pleasant joys ; 298 

4 Nor refuse, with wilful heart, to participate in 
the worldly delights, which your present station, 
possessed of such advantages, offers you, in the 
presence of these attendants.' 299 

At this time the royal prince, hearing the words 
of his friend Udayi, so skilfully put, with such fine 
distinction, cleverly citing worldly instances, 300 

Answered thus to Udayi : ' Thank you for having 
spoken sincerely to me, let me likewise answer 
you in the same way, and let your heart suspend 
its judgment whilst you listen ; 301 

' It is not that I am careless about beauty, or am 
ignorant of (the power of) human joys, but only that 
I see on all the impress of change ; therefore my 
heart is sad and heavy ; 302 

' If these things were sure of lasting, without the 
ills of age, disease, and death, then would I too take 
my fill of love ; and to the end find no disgust or 
sadness ; 303 

' If you will undertake to cause these women's 
beauty not after-while to change or wither, then, 
though the joy of love may have its evil, still it 
might hold the mind in thraldom; 304 

(' To know that other) men grow old, sicken, and 

1 'Aang-yS,' the long night 

* The Sanskrit text has, ' Vasish/Aa begat Kapi%aldda.' 
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die, would be enough to rob such joys of satisfaction ; 
yet how much more in their own case (knowing this) 
would discontentment fill the mind ; 305 

' (To know) such pleasures hasten to decay, and 
their bodies likewise ; if, notwithstanding this, men 
yield to the power of love, their case indeed is like 
the very beasts. 306 

' And now you cite the names of many ^?/shis, 
who practised lustful ways in life; their cases like- 
wise cause me sorrow, for in that they did these 
things, they perished. 307 

' Again, you cite the name of that illustrious king, 
who freely gratified his passions, but he, in like way, 
perished in the act; know, then, that he was not -a 
conqueror ((Pina); 308 

' With smooth words to conceal an intrigue, and 
to persuade one's neighbour to consent, and by con- 
senting to defile his mind ; how can this be called a 
just device ? 309 

' It is but to seduce one with a hollow lie, — such 
ways are not for me to practise ; or, for those who 
love the truth and honesty ; for they are, forsooth, 
unrighteous ways', 310 

' And such a disposition is hard to reverence ; 
shaping one's conduct after one's likings, liking this 
or that, and seeing no harm in it, what method of 
experience is this ! 311 

'A hollow compliance, and a protesting heart, 
such method is not for me to follow; but this I 
know, old age, disease, and death, these are the 
great afflictions which accumulate, 312 

4 And overwhelm me with their presence ; on 
these I find no friend to speak, alas I alas ! Udayi ! 
these, after all, are the great concerns ; 313 
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' The pain of birth, old age, disease, and death ; 
this grief is that we have to fear ; the eyes see all 
things falling to decay, and yet the heart finds joy in 
following them; 314 

*- But I have little strength of purpose, or com- 
mand ; this heart of mine is feeble and distraught, 
reflecting thus on age, disease, and death. Dis- 
tracted, as I never was before; 315 

4 Sleepless by night and day, how can I then 
indulge in pleasure ? Old age, disease, and death 
consuming me, their certainty beyond a doubt, 316 

' And still to have no heavy thoughts, in truth my 
heart would be a log or stone.' Thus the prince, for 
Uda's sake, used every kind of skilful argument, 317 

Describing all the pains of pleasure ; and not 
perceiving that the day declined. And now the 
waiting women all, with music and their various 
attractions, 318 

Seeing that all were useless for the end, with 
shame began to flock back to the city; the prince 
beholding all the gardens, bereft of their gaudy 
ornaments, 319 

The women all returning home, the place becoming 
silent and deserted, felt with twofold strength the 
thought of impermanence. With saddened mien 
going back, he entered his palace ; 320 

The king, his father, hearing of the prince, his 
heart estranged from thoughts of pleasure, was 
greatly overcome with sorrow, and like a sword it 
pierced his heart 321 

Forthwith assembling all his council, he sought 
of them some means to gain his end; they all 
replied, 'These sources of desire are not enough 
to hold and captivate his heart' 322 
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Varga 5. Leaving the City. 

And so the king increased the means for gratify- 
ing the appetite for pleasure; both night and day 
the joys of music wore out the prince, opposed to 
pleasure ; 323 

Disgusted with them, he desired their absence, 
his mind was weaned from all such thoughts, he 
only thought of age, disease, and death ; as the 
lion wounded by an arrow. 324 

The king then sent his chief ministers, and the 
most distinguished of his family, young in years 
and eminent for beauty, as well as for wisdom and 
dignity of manners, 325 

To accompany, and rest with him, both night 
and day, in order to influence the prince's mind. 
And now within a little interval, the prince again 
requested the king that he might go abroad. 326 

Once more the chariot and the well-paced horses 
were prepared, adorned with precious substances and 
every gem ; and then with all the nobles, his asso- 
ciates, surrounding him, he left the city gates: 327 

Just as the four kinds of flower 1 , when the sun 
shines, open out their leaves, so was the prince in 
all his spiritual splendour ; effulgent in the beauty 
of his youth time; 328 

As he proceeded to the gardens from the city, 
the road was well prepared, smooth, and wide, the 
trees were bright with flowers and fruit, his heart 
was joyous, and forgetful of its care. 329 

1 It may be a description of some particular flower, ' four-seed 
(kindj-flower.' 
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Now by the roadside as he beheld the ploughmen, 
plodding along the furrows, and the writhing worms, 
his heart again was moved with piteous feeling, and 
anguish pierced his soul afresh ; 330 

To see those labourers at their toil, struggling 
with painful work, their bodies bent, their hair dis- 
hevelled, the dripping sweat upon their faces, their 
persons fouled with mud and dust; 331 

The ploughing oxen, too, bent by the yokes, their 
lolling tongues and gaping mouths; the nature of 
the prince, loving, compassionate, his mind con- 
ceived most poignant sorrow, 332 

And nobly moved to sympathy, he groaned with 
pain; then stooping down he sat upon the ground, 
and watched this painful scene of suffering ; reflect- 
ing on the ways of birth and death ! 333 

' Alas ! he cried, for all the world ! how dark and 
ignorant, void of understanding 1' And then to give 
his followers chance of rest, he bade them each 
repose where'er they list ; 334 

Whilst he beneath the shadow of a Gambu tree, 
gracefully seated, gave himself to thought. He 
pondered on the fact of life and death, inconstancy, 
and endless progress to decay. 335 

His heart thus fixed without confusion, the five 
desires (senses) covered and clouded over, lost in 
possession of enlightenment and insight, he .entered 
on the first pure state of ecstacy. 336 

All low desire removed, most perfect peace 
ensued; and fully now in Samadhi (he saw) the 
misery and utter sorrow of the world; the ruin 
wrought by age, disease, and death ; 337 

The great misery following on the body's death ; 
and yet men not awakened to the truth ! oppressed 
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with others' suffering (age, disease, and death), this 
load of sorrow weigh'd his mind ; 338 

' I now will seek (he said) a noble law, unlike the 
worldly methods known to men, I will oppose disease 
and age and death, and strive against the mischief 
wrought by these on men.' 339 

Thus lost in tranquil contemplation, (he con- 
sidered that) youth, vigour, and strength of life, 
constantly renewing themselves, without long stay, 
in the end fulfil the rule of ultimate destruc- 
tion; 340 

(Thus he pondered) without excessive joy or 
grief, without hesitation or confusion of thought, 
without dreaminess or extreme longing, without 
aversion or discontent, 341 

But perfectly at peace, with no hindrance, radiant 
with the beams of increased illumination. At this 
time a Deva of the Pure abode, transforming him- 
self into the shape of a Bhikshu, 342 

Came to the place where the prince was seated ; 
the prince with due consideration rose to meet him, 
and asked him who he was. In reply he said, ' I 
am a Shaman, 343 

' Depressed and sad at thought of age, disease, 
and death, I have left my home to seek some way 
of rescue, but everywhere I find old age, disease, 
and death, all (things) hasten to decay and there is 
no permanency ; 344 

' Therefore I search for the happiness of some- 
thing that decays not, that never perishes, that 
never knows beginning, that looks with equal mind 
on enemy and friend, that heeds not wealth nor 
beauty, 345 

' The happiness of one who finds repose alone in 

[19] E 
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solitude, in some unfrequented dell, free from 
molestation, all thoughts about the world destroyed, 
dwelling in some lonely hermitage, 346 

' Untouched by any worldly source of pollution, 
begging for food sufficient for the body.' And 
forthwith as he stood before the prince, gradually 
rising up he disappeared in space. 347 

The prince with joyful mind, considering, recol- 
lected former Buddhas, established thus in perfect 
dignity of manner; with noble mien and presence, 
as this visitor. 348 

Thus calling things to mind with perfect self- 
possession, he reached the thought of righteousness, 
and by what means it can be gained. Indulging 
thus for length of time in thoughts of religious 
solitude, 349 

He now suppressed his feelings and controlled 
his members, and rising turned again towards the 
city. His followers all flocked after him, calling 
him to stop and not go far from them, 350 

But in his mind these secret thoughts so held 
him, devising means by which to escape from the 
world, that tho' his body moved along the road, 
his heart was far away among the mountains; 351 

Even as the bound and captive elephant, ever 
thinks about his desert wilds. The prince now 
entering the city, there met him men and women, 
earnest for their several ends ; 352 

The old besought him for their children, the 
young sought something for the wife, others sought 
something for their brethren ; all those allied by 
kinship or by family, 353 

Aimed to obtain their several suits, all of them 
joined in relationship dreading the pain (expectation) 
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of separation. And now the prince's heart was filled 
with joy, as he suddenly heard those words ' separa- 
tion and association.' 354 

' These are joyful sounds to me,' he said, ' they 
assure me that my vow shall be accomplished.' Then 
deeply pondering the joy of ' snapped relationship,' 
the idea of Nirva»a, deepened and widened in 
him 1 , 355 

His body as a peak of the Golden Mount, his 
shoulder like the elephant's, his voice like the spring- 
thunder, his deep-blue eye like that of the king of 
oxen, 356 

His mind full of religious thoughts (aims), his 
face bright as the full moon, his step like that of 
the lion king, thus he entered his palace, 357 

Even as the son of Lord Sakra. (or, vSakra-putra) 
his mind reverential, his person dignified, he went 
straight to his father's presence, and with head 
inclined, enquired, ' Is the king well ?' 358 

Then he explained his dread of age, disease, and 
death, and sought respectfully permission to be- 
come a hermit. ' For all things in the world ' 
(he said), 'though now united, tend to separa- / 
tion;' 359 

Therefore he prayed to leave the world ; desiring 
to find ' true deliverance.' His royal father hearing 
the words 'leave the world,' was forthwith seized 
with great heart-trembling, 360 

Even as the strong wild elephant shakes with 
his weight the boughs of some young sapling ; going 
forward, seizing the prince's hands, with falling 
tears, he spake as follows: 361 

1 Literally, 'deeply widened the mind of Nirva«a (Ni-pan).' 

E 2 
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' Stop ! nor speak such words, the time is not yet 
come for "a religious life," you are young and 
strong, your heart beats full, to lead a religious life 
frequently involves trouble, 362 

' It is rarely possible to hold the desires in check, 
the heart not yet estranged from their enjoyment ; 
to leave your home and lead a painful ascetic life, 
your heart can hardly yet resolve on such a 
course; 363 

' To dwell amidst the desert wilds or lonely dells, 
this heart of yours would not be perfectly at rest, 
for though you love religious matters, you are not 
yet like me in years ; 364 

'You should undertake the kingdom's govern- 
ment, and let me first adopt ascetic life; but to 
give up your father and your sacred duties, this 
is not to act religiously; 365 

' You should suppress this thought of " leaving 
home," and undertake your worldly duties, find your 
delight in getting an illustrious name, and after this 
give up your home and family.' 366 

The prince, with proper reverence and respectful 
feelings, again besought his royal father ; but pro- 
mised if he could be saved from four calamities, 
that he would give up the thought of 'leaving 
home;' 367 

If he would grant him life without end, no disease, 
nor undesirable old age, and no decay of earthly 
possessions; then he would obey and give up the 
thought of ' leaving home.' 368 

The royal father then addressed the prince, ' Speak 
not such words as these, for with respect to these 
four things, who is there able to prevent them, or 
say nay to their approach ; 369 
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'Asking such things as these (four things), you 
would provoke men's laughter ! But put away this 
thought of "leaving home," and once more take 
yourself to pleasure.' 370 

The prince again besought his father, ' If you may 
not grant me these four prayers, then let me go I 
pray, and leave my home. O ! place no difficulties 
in my path; 371 

' Your son is dwelling in a burning house, would 
you indeed prevent his leaving it! To solve a 
doubt is only reasonable, who could forbid a man 
to seek its explanation ? 372 

' Or if he were forbidden, then by self-destruction 
he might solve the difficulty, in an unrighteous way : 
and if he were to do so, who could restrain him after 
death?' 373 

The royal father, seeing his son's mind so firmly 
fixed that it could not be turned, and that it would 
be waste of strength to bandy further words or 
arguments, 374 

Forthwith commanded more attendant women, to 
provoke still more his mind to pleasure; day and 
night (he ordered them) to keep the roads and 
ways, to the end that he might not leave his 
palace; 375 

(He moreover ordered) all the ministers of the 
country to come to the place where dwelt the 
prince, to quote and illustrate the rules of filial 
piety, hoping to cause him to obey the wishes of 
the king. 376 

The prince, beholding his royal father bathed 
with tears and o'erwhelmed with grief, forthwith 
returned to his abode, and sat himself in silence to 
consider; 377 
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All the women of the palace, coming towards him, 
waited as they circled him, and gazed in silence on 
his beauteous form. They gazed upon him not with 
furtive glance, 378 

But like the deer in autumn brake looks wistfully 
at the hunter; around the prince's straight and 
handsome form, (bright) as die mountain of true 
gold (Sumeru), 379 

The dancing women gathered doubtingly, waiting 
to hear him bid them sound their music ; repressing 
every feeling of the heart through fear, even as the 
deer within the brake ; 380 

Now gradually the day began to wane, the prince 
still sitting in the evening light, his glory streaming 
forth in splendour, as the sun lights up Mount 
Sumeru; 381 

Thus seated on his jewelled couch, surrounded 
by the fumes of sandal-wood, the dancing women 
took their places round; then sounded forth their 
heavenly (Gandharva) music, 382 

Even as Vai^aman (Vaurava«a) produces every 
kind of rare and heavenly sounds. The thoughts 
which dwelt within the prince's mind entirely drove 
from him desire for music, 383 

And tho' the sounds filled all the place, they fell 
upon his ear unnoticed. At this time the Deva 
of the Pure abode, knowing the prince's time was 
come, 384 

The destined time for quitting home, suddenly 
assumed a form and came to earth, to make the 
shapes of all the women unattractive, so that they 
might create disgust, 385 

And no desire arise from thought of beauty. 
Their half-clad forms bent in ungainly attitudes, 
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forgetful in their sleep, their bodies crooked or 
supine, the instruments of music lying scattered in 
disorder ; 386 

Leaning and facing one another, or with back to 
back, or like those beings thrown into the abyss, 
their jewelled necklets bound about like chains, 
their clothes and undergarments swathed around 
their persons; 387 

Grasping their instruments, stretched along the 
earth, even as those undergoing punishment at the 
hands of keepers (eunuchs), their garments in con- 
fusion, or like the broken kani flower (poppy?); 388 

Or some with bodies leaning in sleep against the 
wall, in fashion like a hanging bow or horn, or with 
their hands holding to the window-frames, and look- 
ing like an outstretched corpse ; 389 

Their mouths half opened or else gaping wide, 
the loathsome dribble trickling forth, their heads 
uncovered and in wild disorder, like some unreason- 
ing madman's ; 390 

The flower wreaths torn and hanging across their 
face, or slipping off the face upon the ground ; 
others with body raised as if in fearful dread, just 
like the lonely desert (?) bird; 391 

Or others pillowed on their neighbour's lap, their 
hands and feet entwined together, whilst others 
smiled or knit their brows in turn, some with eyes 
closed and open mouth, 392 

Their bodies lying in wild disorder, stretched here 
and there, like corpses thrown together. And now 
the prince seated, in his beauty, looked with thought 
on all the waiting women ; 393 

Before, they had appeared exceeding lovely, their 
laughing words, their hearts so light and gay, their 
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forms so plump and young, their looks so bright ; but 
now, how changed ! so uninviting and repulsive. 394 

And such is woman's disposition ! how can they, 
then, be ever dear, or closely trusted ; such false 
appearances ! and unreal pretences ; they only mad- 
den and delude the minds of men. 395 

And now (he said), 'I have awakened to the truth ! 
Resolved am I to leave such false society.' At this 
time the Deva of the Pure abode descended and 
approached, unfastening the doors. 396 

The prince, too, at this time rose and walked 
along, amid the prostrate forms of all the women ; 
with difficulty reaching to the inner hall, he called 
to A'andaka, in these words, 397 

' My mind is now athirst and longing for the 
draught of the fountain of sweet dew, saddle then 
my horse, and quickly bring it here. I wish to 
reach the deathless city; 398 

' My heart is fixed beyond all change, resolved 
I am and bound by sacred oath ; these women, once 
so charming and enticing, now behold I altogether 
loathsome ; 399 

' The gates, which were before fast-barred and 
locked, now stand free and open! these evidences 
of something supernatural, point to a climax of 
my life.' 400 

Then A'andaka stood reflecting inwardly, whether 
to obey or not the prince's order, without informing 
his royal father of it, and so incur the heaviest 
punishment. 401 

The Devas then gave spiritual strength ; and 
unperceived the horse equipped came round, with 
even pace; a gallant steed, with all his jewelled 
trappings for a rider; 402 
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High-maned, with flowing tail, broad -backed, 
short-haired and ear'd, with belly like the deer's, 
head like the king of parrots, wide forehead, round 
and claw-shaped nostrils, 403 

Breath like the dragon's, with breast and shoulders 
square, true and sufficient marks of his high breed. 
The royal prince, stroking the horse's neck, and 
rubbing down his body, said, 404 

' My royal father ever rode on thee, and found 
thee brave in fight and fearless of the foe ; now 
I desire to rely on thee alike ! to carry me far off 
to the stream (ford) of endless life, 405 

' To fight against and overcome the opposing force 
of men, the men who associate in search of pleasure, 
the men who engage in the search after wealth, the 
crowds who follow and flatter such persons ; 406 

' In opposing sorrow, friendly help is difficult (to 
find), in seeking religious truth there must be rare 
enlightenment, let us then be knit together thus 
as friends; then, at last, there will be rest from 
sorrow. 407 

' But now I wish to go abroad, to give deliverance 
from pain ; now then, for your own sake it is, and 
for the sake of all your kind, 408 

' That you should exert your strength, with noble 
pace, without lagging or weariness.' Having thus 
exhorted him, he bestrode his horse, and grasping 
the reins, proceeded forth ; 409 

The man like the sun shining forth from his 
tabernacle (sun-palace-streams), the horse like the 
white floating cloud (the white cloud-pile), exerting 
himself but without exciting haste, his breath con- 
cealed and without snorting; 410 

Four spirits (Devas) accompanying him, held up 
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his feet, heedfully concealing (his advance), silently 
and without noise ; the heavy gates fastened and 
barred (locked), the heavenly spirits of themselves 
caused to open; 411 

Reverencing deeply the virtuous (sinless) father, 
loving deeply the unequalled son, equally affected 
with love towards all the members of his family 
(these Devas took their place). 412 

Suppressing his feelings, but not extinguishing his 
memory, lightly he advanced and proceeded beyond 
the city, pure and spotless as the lily flowers which 
spring from the mud; 413 

Looking up with earnestness at his father's palace, 
he announced his purpose — unwitnessed and un- 
written — ' If I escape not birth, old age, and death, 
for evermore I pass not thus along;' 414 

All the concourse of Devas, the space-filling 
Nigas and spirits followed joyfully and exclaimed 
Well! well! (s&dhu), in confirmation of the true 
words (he spoke); 415 

The Nagas and the company of Devas acquired 
a condition of heart difficult to obtain, and each with 
his own inherent light led on the way shedding 
forth their brightness. 416 

Thus man and horse both strong of heart went 
onwards, lost to sight, like streaming stars, but ere 
the eastern quarter flashed with light, they had 
advanced three yct^anas. 417 
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KIOUEN II. 

Varga 6. The Return of ATandaka 1 . 

And now the night was in a moment gone, and 
sight restored to all created things, (when the royal 
prince) looked thro' the wood, and saw the abode of 
Po-ka, the AYshi ; [the hermitage of the Bhargavides, 
see Burnouf, Introduction to Ind. Bud. p. 385] ; 418 

The purling streams so exquisitely pure and 
sparkling, and the wild beasts all unalarmed at 
man, caused the royal prince's heart to exult. Tired, 
the horse 2 stopped of his own will, to breathe. 419 

' This, then,' he thought, ' is a good sign and 
fortunate, and doubtless indicates divine approval 3 .' 
And now he saw belonging to the Az'shi, the various 
vessels 4 used for (asking) charity ; 420 

And (other things) arranged by him in order, 
without the slightest trace of negligence. Dis- 
mounting then he stroked his horse's head, and 
cried, 'You now have borne me (well)!' 421 

1 There was a tower erected on the spot where Bodhisattva 
dismissed his coachman. See Fah-hien, p. 9 a. The distance 
given by Asvaghosha, viz. three yqg^nas, or about twenty miles, 
is much more probable than the eight hundred lis, given in later 
accounts as the length of Bodhisattva's journey. Compare Fah- 
hien p. 92, note 2. 

The name '.fiTanna' may perhaps be more properly restored to 
'.ffandaka.' 

* The text here seems to require the alteration of 7f> into 1^. 
' Mi-tsang-li, not-yet-advantage ; or, unheard of, or miraculous, 

profit. 

* ' Ying' is often used for ' a proper measure vessel,' i. e. an 
alms dish. 
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With loving eyes he looked at A'andaka, (eyes) 
like the pure cool surface of a placid lake (and said), 
' Swift-footed ! like a horse in pace, yea ! swift as 
any light-winged bird, 422 

' Ever have you followed after me when riding, 
and deeply have I felt my debt of thanks, but not 
yet had you been tried in other ways ; I only knew 
you as a man true-hearted, 42 3 

' My mind now wonders at your active powers of 
body ; these two I now begin to see (are yours) ; 
a man may have a heart most true and faithful, but 
strength of body may not too be his ', 424 

' Bodily strength and perfect honesty of heart, I 
now have proof enough are yours. (To be content) 
to leave 1 the tinselled world, and with swift foot to 
follow me, 425 

' Who would do this but for some profit, if without 
profit to his kin 2 , who would not shun it ? but you, 
with no private aim, have followed me, not seeking 
any present recompense ; 426 

' As we nourish and bring up a child, to bind 
together and bring honour to a family ; so we also 
reverence and obey a father, to gain (obedience and 
attention) from a begotten son ; 427 

' In this way all think of their own advantage ; 
but you have come with me disdaining profit ; with 
many words I cannot hold you here, so let me say 
in brief to you, 428 

' We have now ended our relationship ; take, then, 
my horse and ride back again ; for me, during the 

1 To reject and leave, ^g for : ff§. 
* It may also be, ' to himself and kin.' 
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long night past 1 , that place I sought to reach now I 
have obtained.' 429 

Then taking off his precious neck-chain, he handed 
it to Aandaka, ' Take this/ he said, ' I give it you, 
let it console you in your sorrow;' 430 

The precious 2 jewel in the tire that bound his 
head, bright-shining, lighting up his person, taking 
off and placing in his extended palm, like the sun 
which lights up Sumeru, 431 

He said, 'O^fandaka! take this gem, and going 
back to where my father is, take the jewel and lay 
it reverently 3 before him, to signify my heart's rela- 
tion to him; 432 

' And then, for me, request the king to stifle every 
fickle feeling of affection, and say that I, to escape 
from birth and age and death, have entered on the 
wild (forest)* of painful discipline, 433 

' Not that I may get a heavenly birth, much less 
because I have no tenderness of heart, or that I 



1 The long night is the dark passage of continued transmigra- 
tion, or change ; the sense is, that Bodhisattva having sought for 
the condition of being, or life, he now has reached through a suc- 
cession of previous births, the relationship or connection with his 
charioteer as master and man, is at an end. 

* The head-jewel, or &Wa-ma»i. This crest-jewel is figured in 
various ways in Buddhist art ; as a rule it may be taken to indicate 
' the highest' (the head), and in this form it is placed on the head 
of the figures of Buddha (in Ceylon) ; and is found at Sanchi and 
Amaravati as an object of reverence ; it symbolises the supreme 
authority of Buddha, Dharma, Sangha. 

8 Or, holding the jewel, worship reverently at the king's feet. 

* The ' forest of mortification,' i. e. the place where mortification 
was to be endured. For an account of Bodhisattva's penance (six 
years' penance [Sharfvarshika-vrata]), see Rajendralala Mitra's 
Buddha Gaya, p. 26. 
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cherish any cause of bitterness, but only that I may 
escape this weight of sorrow ; 434 

' The accumulated long-night 1 weight of covetous 
desire (love), I now desire to ease the load (cause a 
break), so that it may be overthrown for ever ; there- 
fore I seek the way (cause) of ultimate escape ; 435 

' If I should obtain emancipation, then shall I 
never need to put away my kindred 2 , to leave my 
home, to sever ties of love. O ! grieve not for your 
son ! 436 

'The five desires of sense beget the sorrow*; 
those held by lust themselves induce the sorrow; 
my very ancestors, victorious kings, thinking (their 
throne) established and immovable, 437 

' Have handed down to me their kingly wealth ; 
I, thinking only on religion, put it all away; the 
royal mothers at the end of life their cherished 
treasures leave for their sons, 438 

' Those sons who covet much such worldly profit ; 
but I rejoice to have acquired religious wealth ; if 
you say that I am young and tender, and that the 
time for seeking wisdom is not come, 439 

'You ought to know that to seek true religion, 
there never is a time not fit; impermanence and 
fickleness 4 , the hate of death, these ever follow 
us, 440 

' And therefore I (embrace) the present day, con- 



' The ' long night' of previous life. 

* As, for instance, in the Vessantara Gataka (birth), in which 
Bodhisattva gave up home, children, and wife, in pursuance of 
religious perfection. 

8 The five desires are the root of sorrow. 

4 This line may also be rendered, ' impermanence, no fixed con- 
dition, this 1 ' 
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vinced that now is time to seek religion 1 . With 
such entreaties as the above, you must make matters 
plain on my behalf; 441 

' But, pray you, cause my father not to think 
longingly after me ; let him destroy all recollection of 
me 2 , and cut out from his soul the ties of love ; 442 

' And you, grieve not 3 because of what I say, but 
recollect to give the king my message.' Aandaka 
hearing respectfully the words of exhortation, 
blinded and confused through choking sorrow, 443 

With hands outstretched did worship ; and an- 
swering the prince, he spoke, ' The orders that you 
give me, will, I fear, add grief to grief, 444 

' And sorrow thus increased will deepen, as the 
elephant who struggles into deeper mire. When the 
ties of love are rudely snapped, who, that has any 
heart, would not grieve ! 445 

' The golden ore may still by stamping be broken 
up, how much more the feelings choked with sor- 
row 4 ! the prince has grown up in a palace 6 , with 
every care bestowed upon his tender person, 446 

' And now he gives his body to the rough and 
thorny forest ; how will he be able to bear a life of 
privation 6 ? When first you ordered me to equip 
your steed, my mind was indeed sorely troubled, 447 

1 Convinced (resolved) that this is the time to seek the practice 
of the law, i. e. to engage in the work of religion. 

* Let him destroy all recollection of me as a form, or, a living 
person : this does not forbid him to recollect the office and dignity 
of Bodhisattva. 

* Or, let not slip my words. 

4 How much rather, may the heart be broken, choked with 
sorrow 1 

5 Concealed or kept securely in his palace. 

' Fu-hing; the practice of austerities, or mortification. 
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' But the heavenly powers urged me on, causing 
me to hasten the preparation (of the horse 1 ), but 
what is the intention that urges the prince, to re- 
solve thus to leave his secure palace ? 448 

' The people of Kapilavastu, and all the country 
afflicted with grief; your father, now an old man, 
mindful of his son, loving him moreover ten- 
derly 2 ; 449 

' Surely this determination to leave your home, 
this is not according to duty ; it is wrong, surely, to 
disregard father and mother, — we cannot speak of 
such a thing with propriety ! 450 

4 Gotaml, too, who has nourished you so long, fed 
you with milk when a helpless child, such love as 
hers cannot easily be forgotten; it is impossible 
surely to turn the back on a benefactor; 451 

' The highly gifted (virtuous) mother of a child, is 
ever respected by the most distinguished families 3 ; 
to inherit distinction* and then to turn round, is not 
the mark of a distinguished man : 452 

1 The illustrious child of Yarodhara, who has in- 
herited a kingdom, rightly governed, his years now 
gradually ripening, should not thus go away from 
and forsake his home ; 453 

' But though he has gone away from his royal 
father, and forsaken his family and his kin, forbid it 

1 To hasten on the decoration, i.e. the harnessing, of the horse. 

* Or, thinking his son beloved and in security. 

* Illustrious families or tribes are strong, or able, to wait upon 
or respect. There seems to be a play here on two words : first, 
shing, illustrious or distinguished, alluding to the SSkyas as a race 
of Ginas or conquerors ; secondly, neng, able, alluding to the origin 
of the word .Sakya, i. e. able. 

4 To obtain 'distinction;' still referring to the word shing; 
also in the next lines. Consult also p. 28, note 2 supra. 
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he should still drive me away, let me. not depart 
from the feet of my master ; 454 

' My heart is bound to thee, as the heat is (bound 
up 1 ) in the boiling water ; I cannot return without 
thee to my country ; to return and leave the prince 
thus, in the midst of the solitude of the desert 2 , 455 

'Then should I be like Sumanta 8 (Sumantra), 
who left and forsook Rama; and now if I return 
alone to the palace, what words can I address to the 
king? -456 

' How can I reply to the reproaches of all the 
dwellers in the palace with suitable words ? Therefore 
let the prince rather tell me, how I may truly* 
describe, 457 

' And with what device, the disfigured body, and 
the merit-seeking condition of the hermit ! I am 
full of fear and alarm, my tongue can utter no 
words ; 458 

' Tell me then what words to speak ; but who is 
there in the empire will believe me ? If I say that 
the moon's rays are scorching, there are men, 
perhaps, who may believe me ; 459 

' But they will not believe that the prince, in his 
conduct, will .act without piety; (for) the prince's 
heart is sincere and refined, always actuated with 
pity and love to men. 460 

'To be deeply affected with love, and yet to 

1 Or, my heart is bound to thee, or cherishes thee, as the fire 
embraces the vessel set over it. 

* I have here inverted the order of the lines, to bring out the sense. 

* Sumantra, the minister and charioteer of Dararatha (Rama- 
yawa II, 14, 30). 

4 The order of these lines is again inverted, as they are compli- 
cated in the original. The word 'hu,' which I have translated 
' truly ,' may mean ' dumbly,' or, ' unfeelingly.' 
[19] F 
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forsake (the object of love), this surely is opposed 
to a constant mind. O then, for pity's sake! re- 
turn to your home, and thus appease my foolish 
longings.' 461 

The prince having listened to Aandaka, pitying 
his grief expressed in so many words, with heart re- 
solved and strong in its determination, spoke thus 
to him once more, and said : 462 

' Why thus on my account do you feel the pain 
of separation ? you should overcome this sorrowful 
mood, it is for you to comfort yourself ; 463 

' All creatures, each in its way, foolishly arguing 
that all things are constant, would influence me to-day 
not to forsake my kin and relatives ; 464 

' But when dead and come to be a ghost, how 
then, let them say, can I be kept ? My loving 
mother when she bore me, with deep affection 
painfully carried me, 465 

' And then when born she died, not permitted to 
nourish me. One alive, the other dead, gone by 
different roads, where now shall she be found ? 466 

' Like as in a wilderness on some high tree all the 
birds living with their mates assemble in the even- 
ing and at dawn disperse, so are the separations of 
the world ; 467 

' The floating clouds rise (like) a high mountain, 
from the four quarters they fill the void, in a mo- 
ment again they are separated and disappear; so 
is it with the habitations of men ; 468 

' People from the beginning have erred thus, 
binding themselves in society and by the ties of love, 
and then, as after a dream, all is dispersed ; do not 
then recount the names of my relatives ; 469 

'For like the wood which is produced in spring, 
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gradually grows and brings forth its leaves, which 
again fall in the autumn-chilly-dews — if the different 
parts of the same body are thus divided — 470 

' How much more men who are united in society ! 
and how shall the ties of relationship escape rend- 
ing ? Cease therefore your grief and expostulation, 
obey my commands 'and return home ; 471 

' The thought of your return alone will save me, 
and perhaps after your return I also may come back. 
The men of Kapilavastu, hearing that my heart is 
fixed, 472 

' Will dismiss from their minds all thought of 
me, but you may make known my words, "when I 
have escaped from the sad ocean of birth and death, 
then afterwards I will come back again ; 473 

'"But I am resolved, if I obtain not my quest, my 
body shall perish in the mountain wilds.'" The white, 
horse hearing the prince, as he uttered these true 
and earnest words, 474 

Bent his knee and licked his foot, whilst he sighed 
deeply and wept Then the prince with his soft and 
glossy palm, (fondly) stroking the head of the white 
horse, 475 

(Said), ' Do not let sorrow rise (within), I grieve 
indeed at losing you, my gallant steed 1 — so strong 
and active, your merit now has gained its end 2 ; 476 

'You shall enjoy for long a respite from an evil 
birth s , but for the present take as your reward * 

1 Or, my gentle horse 1 

* This merit, or, meritorious deed, is now completed. 

* The idea is, that the horse, in consequence of the merit he has 
acquired by bearing the prince from his home, shall enjoy hence- 
forward a higher state of existence. 

4 'A superior reward now, for the present,' or, ' a better reward 
than that I now bestow,' viz. the jewels &c. 

F 2 
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these precious jewels and this glittering sword, and 
with them follow closely after ■A'andaka.' 477 

The prince then drawing forth his sword, glancing 
in the light as the dragon's eye, (cut off) the knot 
of hair with its jewelled stud *, and forthwith cast 
it into space ; 478 

Ascending upwards to the firmament, it floated there 
as the wings of the phoenix ; then all the Devas of 
the Trayastri»wa 2 heavens seizing the hair, returned 
with it to their heavenly abodes ; 479 

Desiring always to adore the feet (offer religious 
service), how much rather now possessed of the 
crowning locks, with unfeigned piety do they increase 
their adoration, and shall do till the true law has 
died away. 480 

Then the royal prince thought thus, ' My adorn- 
ments now are gone for ever, there only now remain 
these silken garments, which are not in keeping with 
a hermit's life.' 481 

Then the Deva of the Pure abode, knowing the 
heart-ponderings of the prince, transformed himself 
into a hunter's likeness, holding his bow, his arrows 
in his girdle, 482 

His body girded with a Kashaya 8 -colour'd robe, 
thus he advanced in front of the prince. The prince 



1 That is, the ' khdi mawi,' or hair ornament. This ornament is 
represented at Sanchi and Bharhut (plates xxx and xvi respectively 
[' Tree and Serpent Worship* and ' The Stupa of Bharhut']. In 
the former plate the figure on the upper floor with the women is 
probably Mara seeing Bodhisattva fulfilling his purpose). 

1 That is, the heaven of the thirty-three gods supposed to be 
on the top of Sumeru. 

* Kashaya, the dark colour of the ground, adopted as the colour 
for their robes by the Buddhists. 
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considering this garment of his, the colour of the 
ground, a fitting pure attire, 483 

Becoming to the utmost the person of a JZishi, 
not fit for ' a hunter's dress, forthwith called to the 
hunter, as he stood before him, in accents soft, and 
thus addressed him : 484 

' That dress of thine belikes me much, as if it 
were not fool *, and this my dress I'll give thee in 
exchange, so please thee.' 485 

The hunter then addressed the prince, 'Although 
I ill can spare (am not unattached to) this garment, 
which I use as a disguise among the deer, that 
alluring them within reach I may kill them, 486 

' Notwithstanding, as it so pleases you, I am now 
willing to bestow it in exchange for yours.' The 
hunter having received the sumptuous dress, took 
again his heavenly body. 487 

The prince and Aandaka, the coachman, seeing 
this, thought deeply s thus, ' This garment is of no 
common character, it is not what a worldly man 
has worn ;' 488 

And in (the prince's) heart great joy arose, as 
he regarded the coat with double reverence, and 
forthwith giving all the other things* to Aandaka, 
he himself was clad in it, of Kashiya colour ; 489 

1 This may also be translated, ' a suitable colour for one who is 
the opposite of, Le. opposed to the occupation of, a hunter.' 

* That is, as if it were pure ; there is a play on the expression 
' not foul' or ' impure,' meaning that the dress was itself of a dark 
or impure colour, and that the occupation of the hunter made it 
more so. 

' Thought 'deeply;' the expression rj f^p flg means 'rare,' 
or, ' seldom-felt thought' 

* That is, as I understand it, giving the remaining articles of 
his dress to Aandaka. 
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Then like the dark and lowering cloud 1 , that sur- 
rounds the disc of the sun or moon, he for a moment 
gazed, scanning his steps (way), then entered on the 
hermit's grot ; 490 

^fandaka following him with (wistful) eyes, his 
body disappeared, nor was it seen again. ' My lord 
and master now has left his father's house, his kins- 
folk and myself (he cried), 491 

'He now has clothed himself in hermit's garb 2 , 
and entered the painful s forest ; ' raising his hands 
he called on Heaven, o'erpowered with grief he could 
not move ,'492 

Till holding by the white steed's neck, he tottered 
forward on the homeward road, turning again and 
often looking back, his steps (body) going on, his 
heart back-hastening, 493 

Now lost in thought and self-forgetful, now looking 
down to earth, then raising up his drooping (eye) to 
heaven, falling at times and then rising again, thus 
weeping as he went, he pursued his way home- 
wards. 494 



Varga 7. Entering the Place (Wood) of 
Austerities. 

The prince having dismissed Aandaka, as he 
entered the ifo'shis' abode, his graceful body brightly 



1 I have supposed that j^ is for jftfe. The robe is represented 
as the cloud surrounding the bright person of Bodhisattva. 

* He now has put on a dark-colour'd robe. 

• The painful forest ; that is, the forest or wood where painful 
mortification is practised. ^ ^j jjfo. 
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shining, lit up on every side the forest 'place of 
suffering;' 495 

Himself gifted with every excellence (Siddhartha), 
according to his gifts, so were they reflected. As the 
lion, the king of beasts, when he enters among the 
herd of beasts, 496 

Drives from their minds all thoughts of com- 
mon things 1 , as now they watch the true form 
of their kind 2 , so those Htshi masters assembled 
there, suddenly perceiving the miraculous por- 
tent 8 , 497 

Were struck with awe and fearful gladness 4 , as 
they gazed with earnest eyes and hands conjoined. 
The men and women too, engaged in various 
occupations, beholding him, with unchanged atti- 
tudes, 498 

Gazed as the gods look on king iSakra, with 
constant look and eyes unmoved; so the .tfzshis, 
with their feet fixed fast, looked at him even 
thus; 499 

Whatever in their hands they held, without re- 
leasing it, they stopped and looked ; even as the ox 
when yoked to the wain, his body bound, his mind 
also restrained ; 500 

So also the followers of the holy /frshis, each 
called the other to behold the miracle. The peacocks 
and the other birds with cries commingled flapped 
their wings; 501 

1 That is, expels the recollection of all inferior shapes or forms. 
* ' The true form of their kind,' I here take ^ to be equal 
to the ' way of birth.' 
» ' The miracle,' % H* ^=f . 
4 'Fearful gladness,' Jft ^. 
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The BrahmaHrins holding the rules of deer 1 , 
following the deer wandering through mountain 
glades, (as the) deer coarse of nature, with flashing 
eyes [shen shih], regard (or see) the prince with 
fixed gaze ; 502 

So following the deer, those Brahma^arins 
intently gaze likewise, looking at the exceeding 
glory of the Ikshvaku. As the glory of the rising 
sun 503 

Is able to affect the herds of milch kine, so as to 
increase the quantity of their sweet-scented milk, 
so those Brahmaiarins, with wondrous joy, thus 
spoke one to the other: 504 

'Surely this is one of the eight Vasu Devas 2 ;' 
others, 'this is one of the two Asvins 9 ;' others, 'this 
is Mara 4 ; ' others, ' this is one of the s Brahmaka- 
yikas;' 505 

Others, 'this is Suryadeva 6 or Aandradeva, com- 
ing down ; are they not seeking here a sacrifice which 
is their due ? Come let us haste to offer our religious 
services !' 506 

The prince, on his part, with respectful mien ad- 
dressed to them polite salutation. Then Bodhisattva, 
looking with care in every direction on the Brahma- 
£arins occupying the wood, 507 



1 Is this a name of a sect of Brahman ascetics ? holding-deer- 
rules. 

2 A 3sc W ±e e5 s ht Vasus - 

■ — w m tat- 

4 Literally, ' the sixth Mira,' i. e. ' Mira of the sixth heaven,' or 
MSra who rules over the six heavens of the Kimaloka. 

6 $3 & % %• 

8 The sun Devaputra, or the moon Devaputra. 
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Each engaged in his religious duties, all desirous 
of the delights of heaven, addressed the senior 
Brahma£arin, and asked him as to the path of true 
religion 1 .- 508 

' Now having but just come here, I do not yet 
know the rules of your religious life. I ask you 
therefore for information, and I pray explain to me 
what I ask.' 509 

On this that twice-born (Brahman) in reply 
explained in succession all the modes of pain- 
ful discipline, and the fruits expected as their 
result. 510 

(How some ate) nothing brought from inhabited 
places (villages) 8 , (but) that produced from pure 
water, (others) edible roots and tender twigs, (others) 
fruits and flowers fit for food, 5 1 1 

Each according to the rules of his sect, clothing 
and food in each case different, some living 
amongst bird-kind, and like them capturing and 
eating food; 512 

Others eating as the deer the grass (and herbs); 
others living like serpents, inhaling air ; others eat- 
ing nothing pounded in wood or stone ; some eating 
with two teeth, till a wound be formed ; 513 

Others, again, begging their food and giving 
it in charity, taking only the remnants for them- 
selves; others, again, who let water continually 
drip on their heads and those who offer up with 
fire; 514 

1 Or, ' an aged Brahma£arin : ' here we have the expression 
' Khzn% suh,' J|t ffi, for 'aged' (as before). 

* Literally, ' opposed to village coming out,' or, , ' that which 
comes out of (fijf \fy villages.' 
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Others who practise water-dwelling like fish l ; thus 
there are (he said) Brahma£arins of every sort, who 
practise austerities, that they may at the end of life 
obtain a birth in heaven, 5 1 5 

And by their present sufferings afterwards obtain 
peaceable fruit. The lord of men 2 , the excellent 
master, hearing all their modes of sorrow-producing 
penance, 516 

Not perceiving any element of truth in them, 
experienced no joyful emotion in his heart ; lost in 
thought, he regarded the men with pity, and with his 
heart in agreement his mouth thus spake : 517 

' Pitiful indeed are such sufferings ! and merely in 
quest of a human or heavenly reward 8 , ever revolv- 
ing in the cycle of birth or death, how great your 
sufferings, how small the recompence! 518 

' Leaving your friends, giving up honourable posi- 
tion; with a firm purpose to obtain the joys of 
heaven, although you may escape little sorrows, yet 
in the end involved in great sorrow; 519 

' Promoting the destruction of your outward form, 
and undergoing every kind of painful penance, and 
yet seeking to obtain another birth ; increasing and 
prolonging the causes of the five desires, 520 

' Not considering that herefrom (result repeated) 
birth and death, undergoing suffering and, by that, 
seeking further suffering ; thus it is that the world of 
men, though dreading the approach of death, 521 

1 That is, as I understand it, J?»*shis who live in water like fish. 
In the former case the 'air-inhaling snake HishV would be i?i'shis 
who endeavour to live on air like the boa. 

* ' The lord of two-footed creatures,' i.e. of men. 

8 Gin-tien po; if it had been tien-^in po, it would have 
simply meant ' a heavenly reward.' 
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' Yet strive after renewed birth ; and being thus 
born, they must die again. Altho' still dreading 
(the power of) suffering, yet prolonging their stay 
in the sea of pain : 522 

' Disliking from their heart their present kind 
of life, yet still striving incessantly after other 
life, ; enduring affliction that they may partake of 
joy; seeking a birth in heaven, to suffer further 
trouble ; 523 

' Seeking joys, whilst the heart sinks with feeble- 
ness. For this is so with those who oppose right 
reason; they cannot but be cramped and poor at 
heart. But by earnestness and diligence, then we 
conquer. 524 

'Walking in the path of true wisdom, letting 
go both extremes 1 , we then reach ultimate per- 
fection ; to mortify the body, (if) this is religion, 2 . 
then to enjoy rest, is something not resulting from 
religion. 525 

'To walk religiously and afterwards to receive 
happiness, this is to make the fruit of religion some- 
thing different from religion ; but bodily exercise is 
but the cause of death, strength results alone from 
the mind's intention ; 526 

1 This line, which (with the following ones) is obscure, may be 
literally translated, 'a double letting-go, eternal Nirvana,' where 
Nirvana is in the original ^ j^. The two extremes are worldly 
life and ascetic life. 

' The word j^, like dharma, is difficult to translate. It may 
mean here either 'religion' or 'something formal;' but the idea 
of the whole verse seems to be this, ' if suffering pain is a part of 
religion, then to enjoy rest is different from religion, therefore to 
practise religious austerities with the view of afterwards obtaining 
rest, is to make the fruit of religion something different from, or 
opposed to, religion itself.' 
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' If you remove (from conduct) the purpose of the 
mind, the bodily act is but as rotten wood ; where- 
fore, regulate the mind, and then the body will 
spontaneously go right. 527 

'(You say that) to eat pure things is a cause 
of religious merit, but the wild beasts and the 
children of poverty ever feed on these fruits and 
medicinal herbs ; these then ought to gain much 
religious merit. 528 

'But if you say that the heart being good then 
bodily suffering is the cause of further merit, (then I 
ask) why may not those who walk (live) in ease, 
also possess a virtuous heart ? 529 

'If joys are opposed to a virtuous heart, a virtuous 
heart may also be opposed to bodily suffering; if, 
for instance, all those heretics profess purity because 
they use water (in various ways), 530 

' Then those who thus use water among men, even 
with a wicked mind (karma), yet ought ever to be 
pure. But if righteousness is the groundwork of a 
./?zshi's purity, then the idea of a sacred spot as his 
dwelling, 531 

' Being the cause of his righteousness (is wrong). 
What is reverenced, should be known and seen 1 . 
Reverence indeed is due to righteous conduct, but let 
it not redound to the place (or, mode of life).' 532 

Thus speaking at large on religious questions, 
they went on till the setting sun. He then beheld 
their rites in connection with sacrifice to fire, the 
drilling (for sparks) and the fanning into flame, 533 



1 This is, as it seems, the meaning of the line, or it may be 
rendered, ' What is esteemed of weight ought to be seen in the 
world.' 
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Also the sprinkling of the butter libations, also 
the chanting of the mystic prayers, till the sun 
went down. The prince considering these acts, 534 

Could not perceive the right reason of them, and 
was now desirous to turn and go. Then all those 
Brahma^arins came together to him to request him 
to stay; 535 

Regarding with reverence the dignity of Bodhi- 
sattva, very desirous, they earnestly besought him : 
'You have come from an irreligious place, to this 
wood where true religion flourishes, 536 

'And yet, now, you wish to go away; we beg 
you, then, on this account, to stay.' All the old 
Brahmaiarins, with their twisted hair and bark 
clothes, 537 

Came following after Bodhisattva, asking him as 
a god 1 to stay a little while. Bodhisattva seeing 
these aged ones following him, their bodies worn 
with macerations, 538 

Stood still and rested beneath a tree ; and sooth- 
ing them, urged them to return. Then all the 
Brahma^arins, young and old, surrounding him, 
made their request with joined hands: 539 

'You who have so unexpectedly arrived here, 
amid these garden glades so full 2 of attraction, 
why now are you leaving them and going away, 
to seek perfection in the wilderness ? 540 

'As a man loving (long) life, is unwilling to let go 
his body, so we are even thus; would that you 
would stop awhile. 541 

1 The original is yj\ jg f$ ; probably jjjty is for >j£. 
* I am not sure whether I understand the original, or whether 
there is not a mistake in the text, which is j/p ^Q jfifc. 
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' This is a spot where Brahmans and ^'shis have 
ever dwelt, royal j&'shis and heavenly ^zshis, these 
all have dwelt within these woods. The places on the 
borders of the snowy mountains, 542 

' Where men of high birth 1 undergo their penance, 
those places are not to be compared to this. All the 
body of learned masters from this place have reached 
heaven; 543 

' All the learned ^?zshis who have sought religious 
merit, have from this place and northwards (found 
it), those who have attained a knowledge of the 
true law, and gained divine wisdom come not from 
southwards ; 544 

' If you indeed see us remiss and not earnest 
enough, practising rules not pure, and on that 
account are not pleased to stay, 545 

' Then we are the ones that ought to go ; you can 
still remain and dwell here, all these different Brah- 
mavfcarins ever desire to find companions in their 
penances. 546 

' And you, because you are conspicuous for your 
religious earnestness, should not so quickly cast 
away their society: if you can remain here, they 
will honour you as god 6akra, 547 

' Yea ! as the Devas pay worship to Brzhaspati * 
(or, Virudhakapati).' Then Bodhisattva answered 
the Brahma^arins and told them what his desires 
were : 548 

' I am seeking for a true method of escape, I 
desire solely to destroy all mundane influences; 
but you, with strong hearts, practise your rules as 
ascetics, 549 

1 Tsang-*Aang ^in, tf£ J| \. 

* Pi-lai-ho. 
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' And pay respectful attention to such visitors as 
may come. My heart indeed is moved with affection 
towards you, for pleasant conversation is agreeable 
to all, those who listen are affected thereby ; 550 

' And so hearing your words, my mind is 
strengthened in religious feeling; you indeed have 
all paid me much respect, in agreement with the 
courtesy of your religious profession ; 551 

' But now I am constrained to depart, my heart 
grieves thereat exceedingly, first of all, having left 
my own kindred, and now about to be separated 
from you. 552 

' The pain of separation from associates, this pain 
is as great as the other, it is impossible for my mind 
not to grieve, as it is not to see others' faults K 553 

' But you, by suffering pain, desire earnestly to 

obtain the joys of birth in heaven ; whilst I desire 

to escape from the three worlds, and therefore I 

give up what my reason (mind) tells me must be 

•rejected 2 . 554 

' The law which you practise, you inherit from the 
deeds of former teachers, but I, desiring to destroy 
all combination (accumulation), seek a law which 
admits of no such accident. 555 

' And therefore I cannot in this grove delay for 
a longer while in fruitless discussions.' At this 
time all the Brahma^arins, hearing the words spoken 
by Bodhisattva, 556 

1 This and the previous line might perhaps be better rendered 
thus, 'A joyless life (absence of joy) is opposed to my disposition, 
moreover (it is my disposition) not to observe the faults of others.' 

• Literally, the form (body) turning from them even as (fflj) 
the mind rejects (3fo) j or may it be rendered, 'the body giving up, 
though the mind is still perverse.' 
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Words full of right reason and truth, very excellent 
in the distinction of principles, their hearts rejoiced 
and exulted greatly, and deep feelings of reverence 
were excited within them. 557 

At this time there was one Brahmaiarin, who 
always slept in the dust, with tangled hair and 
raiment of the bark of trees, his eyes bleared 
(yellow), preparing himself in an ascetic practice 
(called) 'high-nose 1 .' 558 

This one addressed Bodhisattva in the following 
words: 'Strong in will! bright in wisdom! firmly 
fixed in resolve to escape (pass beyond) the limits 
of birth, knowing that in escape from birth there / 
alone is rest, 559 

' Not affected by any desire after heavenly 
blessedness, the mind set upon the eternal destruc- 
tion of the body (bodily form), you are indeed 
miraculous in appearance, (as you are) alone in 
the possession of such a mind. 560 

'To sacrifice to the gods, and to practise every 
kind of austerity, all this is designed to secure a 
birth in heaven, but here there is no mortification 
of selfish desire, 561 

' There is still a selfish personal aim ; but to bend 
the will to seek final escape, this is indeed the work 
of a true teacher, this is the aim of an enlightened 
master ; 562 

' This place is no right halting-place for you, you 
ought to proceed to Mount Vinda. (Pa#dava), there 
dwells a great Muni, whose name is A-lo-lam 
(Ar&da Rama). 563 

' He only has reached the end (of religious aims), 
the most excellent eye (of the law). Go therefore 

1 I.e. raising his nose to look up at the sun. 
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to the place where he dwells, and listen there to 
the true exposition of the law. 564 

' This will make your heart rejoice, as you learn 
to follow the precepts of his system. As for me, 
beholding the joy of your resolve, and fearing that 
I shall not obtain rest, 565 

' I must once more let go (dismiss) those following 
me, and seek other disciples; straighten my head 
(nose) and gaze with my full eyes ; anoint my lips 
and cleanse my teeth, 566 

' Cover my shoulders and make bright my face, 
smooth my tongue and make it pliable. Thus, O 
excellently marked, sir ! fully drinking (at the foun- 
tain of) the water you give (glorious water) l , 567 

' I shall escape from the unfathomable depths. In 
the world nought is comparable to this, that which 
old men and iftshis have not known, that shall (I) 2 
know and obtain.' 568 

Bodhisattva having listened to these words, left 
the company of the j&shis, whilst they all, turning 
round him to the right, returned to their place. 569 



Varga 8. The General Grief of the Palace. 

Aandaka leading back the horse, opening the way 
for his heart's sorrow, as he went on, lamented and 
wept : unable to disburthen his soul. 570 

First of all with the royal prince, passing along the 
road for one night, but now dismissed and ordered 

1 This line and the context, again, is obscure. Perhaps 
!?& ^ * s a mistake for "|J* jfc, which latter expression may 
mean the 'sweet dew' (amn'ta) of Bodhisattva's doctrine. 

' Or, that (you know) and will obtain. 

['Pi G 
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to return. As the darkness of night closed on 
him, 571 

Irresolute he wavered in mind. On the eighth 
day approaching the city, the noble horse pressed 
onwards, exhibiting all his qualities of speed ; 572 

But yet hesitating as he looked around and 
beheld not the form of the royal prince; his four 
members bent down with toil, his head and neck 
deprived of their glossy look, 573 

Whinnying as he went on with grief, he refused 
night and day his grass and water, because he had 
lost his lord, the deliverer of men. Returning thus 
to Kapilavastu, 574 

The whole country appeared withered and bare, 
as when one comes back to a deserted village; or 
as when the sun hidden behind Sumeru causes dark- 
ness to spread over the world. 575 

The fountains of water sparkled no more, the 
flowers and fruits were withered and dead, the men 
and women in the streets seemed lost in grief and 
dismay. 576 

Thus Aandaka with the white horse went on 
sadly and with slow advance, silent to those en- 
quiring, wearily progressing as when accompanying 
a funeral; 577 

So they went on, whilst all the spectators see- 
ing A!andaka, but not observing the royal .Sakya 
prince, raised piteous cries of lamentation and 
wept; as when the charioteer returned without 
Rama. 578 

Then one by the side of the road, with his body 
bent, called out to A!andaka : ' The prince, beloved 
of the world, the defender of his people, 5 79 

' The one you have taken away by stealth, where 
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dwells he now?' ATandaka, then, with sorrowful 
heart, replied to the people and said : 580 

' I with loving purpose followed after him whom 
I loved; 'tis not I who have deserted the prince, 
but by him have I been sent away ; (by him) who 
now has given up his ordinary adornments, 581 

'And with shaven head and religious garb, has 
entered the sorrow-giving grove.' Then the men 
hearing that he had become an ascetic, were op- 
pressed with thoughts of wondrous boding (unusual 
thoughts); 582 

They sighed with heaviness and wept, and as 
their tears coursed down their cheeks, they spake 
thus one to the other : ' What then shall we do (by 
way of expedient) ? ' 583 

Then they all exclaimed at once, ' Let us haste 
after him in pursuit ; for as when a man's bodily func- 
tions fail, his frame dies and his spirit flees, 584 

' So is the prince our life, and he our life gone, 
how shall we survive? This city, perfected with 
slopes and woods ; those woods, that cover the 
slopes of the city, 585 

'All deprived of grace, ye lie as Bharata when 
killed !' Then the men and women within the town, 
vainly supposing the prince had come back, 586 

In haste rushed out to the heads of the way, 
and seeing the horse returning alone, not knowing 
whether he (the prince) was safe or lost, began to 
weep and to raise every piteous sound ; 587 

(And said, ' Behold !) Aandaka advancing slowly 
with the horse, comes back with sighs and tears; 
surely he grieves because the prince is lost.' And 
thus sorrow is added to sorrow 1 588 

Then like a captive warrior is drawn before the 

g 2 
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king his master, so did he enter the gates with tears, 
his eyes filled so that he said nought. 589 

Then looking up to heaven he loudly groaned; 
and the white horse too whined piteously ; then all 
the varied birds and beasts in the palace court, and 
all the horses within the stables, 590 

Hearing the sad whinnying of the royal steed, 
replied in answer to him, thinking ' now the prince 
has come back.' But seeing him not, they ceased 
their cries ! 59 1 

And now the women of the after-palace, (hearing 
the cries of the horses, birds, and beasts,) their hair 
dishevelled, their faces wan and yellow, their forms 
sickly to look at, their mouths and lips parched, 592 

Their garments torn and unwashed, the soil and 
heat not cleansed from their bodies, their ornaments 
all thrown aside, disconsolate and sad, cheerless in 
face, 593 

Raised their bodies, without any grace, even as 
the feeble (little) morning star (or stars of morn- 
ing); their garments torn and knotted, soiled like 
the appearance of a robber, 594 

Seeing Aandaka and the royal horse shedding 
tears instead of the hoped-for return, they all, as- 
sembled thus, uttered their cry, even as those who 
weep for one beloved just dead ; 595 

Confused and wildly they rushed about, as a herd 
of oxen that have lost their way. Mahdpra^apati G6- 
tam!, hearing that the prince had not returned, 596 

Fell fainting on the ground, her limbs entirely 
deprived of strength, even as some mad tornado 
wind crushes the golden-colour'd plantain tree ; 597 

And again, hearing that her son had become a 
recluse, deeply sighing and with increased sadness 
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she thought, ' Alas ! those glossy locks turning to 
the right, each hair produced from each orifice, 598 

' Dark and pure, gracefully shining, sweeping the 
earth when loose 1 , or when so determined, bound 
together in a heavenly crown, and now shorn and 
lying in the grass! 599 

'Those rounded shoulders and that lion step! 
Those eyes broad as the ox-king's, that body 
shining bright as yellow gold; that square breast 
and Brahma voice; 600 

'That you! possessing all these excellent quali- 
ties, should have entered on the sorrow-giving forest ; 
what fortune now remains for the world, losing thus 
the holy king of earth ? 601 

'That those delicate and pliant feet, pure as the 
lily and of the same colour, should now be torn by 
stones and thorns; O how can such feet tread on 
such ground! 602 

' Born and nourished in the guarded palace, clad 
with garments of the finest texture, washed in 
richly-scented water, anointed with the choicest per- 
fumes, 603 

'And now exposed to chilling blasts and dews of 
night, O! where during the heat or the chilly morn 
can rest be found! Thou flower of all thy race! 
Confessed by all the most renowned! 604 

' Thy virtuous qualities everywhere talked of and 
exalted, ever reverenced, without self-seeking ! why 
hast thou unexpectedly brought thyself upon some 
morn to beg thy food for life ! 605 

' Thou who wert wont to repose upon a soft and 

1 This description of the prince's hair seems to contradict the 
head arrangement of the figures of Buddha, unless the curls denote 
the shaven head of the recluse. 
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kingly couch, and indulge in every pleasure during 
thy waking hours, how canst thou now endure the 
mountain and the forest wilds, on the bare grass 
to make thyself a resting-place ! ' 606 

Thus thinking of her son — her heart was full of 
sorrow, disconsolate she lay upon the earth. The 
waiting women raised her up, and dried the tears 
from off her face, 607 

Whilst all the other courtly ladies, overpowered 
with grief, their limbs relaxed, their minds bound 
fast with woe, unmoved they sat like pictured- 
folk. 608 

And now Yarodhara, deeply chiding, spoke thus 
to Aandaka : ' Where now dwells he, who ever dwells 
within my mind ? 609 

' You two went forth, the horse a third, but now 
two only have returned! My heart is utterly o'er- 
borne with grief, filled with anxious thoughts, it 
cannot rest. 610 

'And you deceitful man ! Untrustworthy and false 
associate! evil contriver! plainly revealed a traitor, 
a smile lurks underneath thy tears! 611 

4 Escorting him in going ; returning now with 
wails ! Not one at heart — but in league against 
him — openly constituted a friend and well-wisher, 
concealing underneath a treacherous purpose ; 612 

'So thou hast caused the sacred prince to go 
forth once and not return again ! No questioning 
the joy you feel ! Having done ill you now enjoy 
the fruit; 613 

' Better far to dwell with an enemy of wisdom, 
than work with one who, while a fool, professes 
friendship. Openly professing sweetness and light, 
inwardly a scheming and destructive enemy. 614 
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'And now this royal and kingly house, in one 
short morn is crushed and ruined! All these fair 
and queen-like women, with grief o'erwhelmed, 
their beauty marred, 615 

'Their breathing choked with tears and sobs, 
their faces soiled with crossing tracks of grief! Even 
the queen (Maya) when in life, resting herself on 
him, as the great snowy mountains 616 

' Repose upon the widening earth, through grief 
in thought of what would happen, died. How sad 
the lot of these — within these open lattices — these 
weeping ones, these deeply wailing! 617 

' Born in another state than hers in heaven \ 
how can their grief be borne!' Then speaking to 
the horse she said, ' Thou unjust ! what dullness 
this — to carry off a man, 618 

'As in the darkness some wicked thief bears off 
a precious gem. When riding thee in time of battle, 
swords, and javelins and arrows, 619 

' None of these alarmed or frighted thee ! But 
now what fitfulness of temper this 2 , to carry off by 
violence, to rob my soul of one, the choicest jewel 
of his tribe. 620 

' O ! thou art but a vicious reptile, to do such 
wickedness as this! to-day thy woeful lamentation 
sounds everywhere within these palace walls, 62 1 

' But when you stole away my cherished one, why 
wert thou dumb and silent then ! if then thy voice 



1 This line is obscure ; it may be paraphrased thus, ' If she in 
bearing her son brought about her own death, but yet is now born 
in heaven, how shall these bear their grief, or shall this grief (of 
losing him) be borne by these I ' 

* Or, ' how unendurable then your present conduct I' 
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had sounded loud, and roused the palace inmates 
from their sleep, 622 

' If then they had awoke and slumbered not, 
there would not have ensued the present sorrow.' 
Aandaka, hearing these sorrowful words, drawing in 
his breath and composing himself, 623 

Wiping away his tears, with hands clasped to- 
gether, answered : ' Listen to me, I pray, in self-justi- 
fication — be not suspicious of, nor blame the royal 1 
horse, nor be thou angry with me either. 624 

' For in truth no fault has been committed (by us). 
It is the gods who have effected this. For I, indeed, 
extremely reverenced the king's command, it was 
the gods who drove him to the solitudes, 625 

' Urgently leading on the horse with him : thus 
they went together fleet as with wings, his breathing 
hushed! suppressed was every sound 2 , his feet 
scarce touched the earth! 626 

' The city gates wide opening of themselves ! all 
space self-lighted ! this was the work indeed of the 
gods ; and what was I, or what my strength, com- 
pared with theirs?' 627 

Yasodhara hearing these words, her heart was lost 
in deep consideration 3 ! the deeds accomplished by 
the gods could not be laid to others' charge 4 , as 
faults; 628 

And so she ceased her angry chiding, and allowed 
her great, consuming grief to smoulder. Thus pros- 
trate on the ground she muttered out her sad com- 



1 The white horse. 

2 They caused no sound (to be heard). 

3 See above, p. 69, n. 3. 

* Or, to their charge, i. e. to the charge of .Xandaka or the horse. 
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plaints, ' That the two ringed-birds 1 (doves) should 
be divided! 629 

' Now,' she cried, ' my stay and my support is lost, 
between those once agreed in life (religious life) 2 , 
separation has sprung up! those who were at one 
(as to religion) are now divided, (let go their com- 
mon action) ! where shall I seek another mode of 
(religious) life ? 630 

' In olden days the former conquerors (<7inas ?) 
greatly rejoiced to see their kingly retinue; these 
with their wives in company, in search of highest 
wisdom, roamed through groves and plains. 631 

'And now, that he should have deserted me ! and 
what is the religious state he seeks ! the Brahman 
ritual respecting sacrifice, requires the wife to take 
part in the offering 3 , 632 

'And because they both share in the service 
they shall both receive a common reward here- 
after! but you (O prince!) art niggard in your 
religious rites, driving me away, and wandering 
forth alone ! 633 

' Is it that you saw me jealous, and so turned 
against me ! that you now seek some one free from 



1 Or, 'that two birds;' it may be doves; or perhaps the symbol 
Ifjjg is an error for Jp|, meaning the 'double-headed bird.' "f his 
double-headed bird is often alluded to in Buddhist books, as in 
the Fo-pen-hing-tsi-king (Romantic History of Buddha, p. 380). 
The origin of the story may be perhaps found in the myth of 
Yama and Yamt. 

2 It may be ' religious life,' but it can as well refer to the common 
aim of life ; as, for example, in the case of the double-headed bird, 
both heads having one object, viz. the care of the body. 

3 Literally, 'the sacrificial code of the Brahman requires husband 
and wife to act together.' 
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jealousy! or did you see some other cause to 
hate me, that you now seek to find a heaven-born 
nymph 1 1 634 

' But why should one excelling in every personal 
grace seek to practise self-denying austerities ! 
is it that you despise a common lot with me, 
that variance rises in your breast against your 
wife! 635 

' Why does not Rahula fondly repose upon 2 your 
knee. Alas! alas! unlucky master! full of grace 
without, but hard (diamond) at heart! 636 

'The glory and the pride of all your tribe 3 , yet 
hating those who reverence you ! O ! can it be, you 
have turned your back for good (upon) your little 
child, scarce able yet to smile*! 637 

' My heart is gone ! and all my strength ! my lord 
has fled, to wander in the mountains! he cannot 
surely thus forget me ! he is then but a man of 
wood or stone.' 638 

Thus having spoken, her mind was dulled and 
darkened, she muttered on, or spoke in wild mad 
words, or fancied that she saw strange sights, and 
sobbing past the power of self-restraint, 639 

Her breath grew less, and sinking thus, she fell 
asleep upon the dusty ground ! The palace ladies 
seeing this, were wrung with heartfelt sorrow, 640 

Just as the full-blown lily, struck by the wind and 
hail, is broken down and withered. And now the 

1 'A Devi of the Pure abode.' The idea seems to be that, finding 
Yarodhari less pure than a Devi, he had gone to seek the company 
of one of these. 

* Or, below your knee, i. e. sitting or fondling around the knee. 

* Or, the full-brightness of your illustrious family. 

* ' Your child not yet a boy.' 
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king, his father, having lost the prince, was filled, 
both night and day, with grief; 641 

And fasting, sought the gods (for help). He prayed 
that they would soon restore him, and having prayed 
and finished sacrifice, he went from out the sacred 1 
gates ; 642 

Then hearing all the cries and sounds of mourn- 
ing, his mind distressed became confused, as when 
heaven's thundering and lightning put to bewilder- 
ing flight a herd of elephants. 643 

Then seeing A'andaka with the royal steed, after 
long questioning, finding his son a hermit, fainting 
he fell upon the earth, as when the flag of Indra 
falls and breaks. 644 

Then all the ministers of state, upraising him, 
exhort him, as was right 2 , to calm himself. After a 
while, his mind somewhat recovered, speaking to 
the royal steed, he said : 645 

' How often have I ridden thee to battle, and 
every time have thought upon (commended) your 
excellence! but now I hate and loathe thee, more 
than ever I have loved or praised thee ! 646 

' My son, renowned for noble qualities, thou hast 
carried off and taken from me ; and left him 'mid 
the mountain forests ; and now you have come back 
alone 8 ; 647 

' Take me, then, quickly hence and go ! And going, 
never more come back with me ! For since you have 
not brought him back, my life is worth no more pre- 
serving ; 648 

' No longer care I about governing ! My son about 

1 The heaven-sacrificing-gate. 

9 In agreement with religion. 

' Or, 'now you return from the desert (hung) alone.' 
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me was my only joy; as the Brahman Gayanta 1 met 
death for his son's sake, 649 

' So I, deprived of my religious son, will of myself 
deprive myself of life. So Manu, lord of all that 
lives, ever lamented for his son ; 650 

' How much more I, a mortal man (ever-man), 
deprived of mine, must lose all rest! In old time 
the king A^a, loving his son 2 , wandering thro' the 
mountains, 651 

' Lost in thought (or deeply affected), ended life, 
and forthwith was born in heaven. And now I- 
cannot die! Thro' the long night fixed in this sad 
state, 652 

' With this great palace round me, thinking of my 
son, solitary and athirst as any hungry spirit (Preta) ; 
as one who, thirsty, holding water in his hand, but 
when he tries to drink lets all escape, 653 

' And so remains athirst till death ensues, and after 
death becomes a wandering ghost 8 ; — so I, in the 
extremity of thirst, through loss, possessed once of 
a son 4 , but now without a son, 654 

' Still live, and cannot end my days ! But come ! 
tell me at once where is my son! let me not die 
athirst (for want of knowing this) and fall among the 
Pretas. 655 

' In former days, at least, my will was strong and 
firm, difficult to move as the great earth ; but now 
I've lost my son, my mind is dazed, as in old time 
the king "ten chariots 6 .'" 656 

1 The Sanskrit text gives San^aya as the Brahman's name. 

2 Or, the son he loved. 

' Or, is born in the way (i. e. the class) of famishing ghosts. 
4 Obtaining a son, as (a thirsty man obtains) water. 
6 That is, Dataratha. 
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And now the royal teacher (Purohita), an illustrious 
sage 1 , with the chief minister, famed for wisdom, 
with earnest and considerate minds, both exhorted 
with remonstrances, the king. 657 

' Pray you (they said) arouse yourself to thought, 
and let not grief cramp and hold your mind! in 
olden days there were mighty kings, who left their 
country, as flowers are scattered a ; 658 

' Your son now practises the way of wisdom ; why 
then nurse (increase) your grief and misery; you 
should recall the prophecy of Asita, and reasonably 
count on what was probable! 659 

'(Think of) the heavenly joys which you, a univer- 
sal king, have inherited 8 ! But now, so troubled and 
constrained in mind, how will it not be said, " The Lord 
of earth can change his golden-jewel-heart !" 660 

' Now, therefore, send us forth, and bid us seek 
the place he occupies, then by some stratagem 
and strong remonstrances, and showing him our 
earnestness of purpose, 661 

'We will break down his resolution, and thus 
assuage your kingly sorrow.' The king, with joy, 
replied and said : ' Would that you both would go 
in haste, 662 

' As swiftly as the Saketa 4 bird flies through the 
void for her young's sake ; thinking of nought but 
the royal prince, and sad at heart — I shall await 
your search!' 663 

The two men having received their orders, the 

1 ' To-wan-sse,' a celebrated master. 

* 'As falling flowers/ or 'scattered blossoms,' alluding, as it 
seems, to the separation of the flower from the tree. 

s Or it maybe rendered, 'A heaven-blessed, universal (wheel) king I' 

* She-ku-to bird. 
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king retired among his kinsfolk, his heart somewhat 
more tranquillised, and breathing freely through his 
throat 664 

Varga 9. The Mission to Seek the Prince. 

The king now suppressing (regulating) his grief, 
urged on his great teacher and chief minister, as 
one urges on with whip a ready horse, to hasten 
onwards as the rapid stream; 665 

Whilst they fatigued, yet with unflagging effort, 
come to the place of the sorrow-giving grove ; then 
laying on one side the five outward marks * of dignity 
and regulating well their outward gestures, 666 

They entered the Brahmans' quiet hermitage, and 
paid reverence to the JZishis. They, on their part, 
begged them to be seated, and repeated the law for 
their peace and comfort. 667 

Then forthwith they addressed the ifo'shis and 
said: 'We have on our minds a subject on which 
we would ask (for advice). There is one who is called 
.Suddhodana ra^a, a descendant of the famous 
Ikshvaku family, 668 

' We are his teacher and his minister, who instruct 
him in the sacred books as required. The king indeed 
is like Indra (for dignity) ; his son, like A"e-yan-to 
(Gayanta), 669 

' In order to escape old age, disease, and death, has 
become a hermit, and depends on this ; on his account 
have we come hither, with a view to let your wor- 
ships know of this.' 670 

Replying, they said : ' With respect to this youth, 

1 The five marks of dignity were the distinguishing robes of 
their office. 
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has he long arms and the signs of a great man ? 
Surely he is the one who, enquiring into our prac- 
tice, discoursed so freely on the matter of life and 
death. 671 

' He has gone to the abode of Arada, to seek for 
a complete mode of escape.' Having received this 
certain information, respectfully considering the 
urgent commands of the anxious king, 672 

They dared not hesitate in their undertaking, but 
straightway took the road and hastened on. Then 
seeing the wood in which the royal prince dwelt, and 
him, deprived of all outward marks of dignity, 673 

His body still glorious with lustrous shining, as 
when the sun comes forth from the black cloud 1 ; 
then the religious teacher of the country and the 
great minister holding to the true law, 674 

Put off from them their courtly dress, and de- 
scending from the chariot gradually advanced, 
like the royal Po-ma-ti (? Bharata) and the Rtshi 
VasishMa, 675 

Went through the woods and forests, and seeing 
the royal prince Rama, each according to his own 
prescribed manner, paid him reverence, as he ad- 
vanced to salute him ; 676 

Or as iSukra, in company with Angiras, with 
earnest heart paid reverence, and sacrificed to 
Indra ra^a. 677 

Then the royal prince in return paid reverence 
to the royal teacher and the great minister, as 
the divine Indra placed at their ease «S"ukra and 
Angiras; 678 



1 The character which I have translated ' black ' is Jfsfo, which , 
also means ' a crow.' 
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Then, at his command, the two men seated them- 
selves before the prince, as Poiwia (Punarvasu) and 
Pushya, the twin stars attend beside the moon; 679 

Then the Purohita and the great minister respect- 
fully explained to the royal prince, even as Pi-li- 
po-ti (Brzhaspati) spoke to that <7ayanta : 680 

•Your royal father, thinking of the prince, is 
pierced in heart, as with an iron point; his mind 
distracted, raves in solitude; he sleeps upon the 
dusty ground; 681 

' By night and day he adds to his sorrowful reflec- 
tions ; his tears flow down like the incessant rain ; and 
now to seek you out, he has sent us hither. Would 
that you would listen with attentive mind ; 682 

' We know that you delight to act religiously ; it 
is certain, then, without a doubt, this is not the 
time for you to be a hermit (to enter the forest 
wilds) ; a feeling of deep pity consumes our 
heart! 683 

' You, if you be indeed moved by religion, ought 
to feel some pity for our case ; let your kindly feel- 
ings flow abroad, to comfort us who are worn at 
heart; 684 

' Let not the tide of sorrow and of sadness com- 
pletely overwhelm the outlets of our heart ; as the 
torrents (which roll down) the grassy mountains ; or 
the calamities of tempest, fiery heat, and light- 
ning; 685 

' For so the grieving heart has these four sorrows, 
turmoil and drought, passion and overthrow. But 
come ! return to your native place, the time will arrive 
when you can go forth again as a recluse. 686 

' But now to disregard your family duties, to turn 
against father and mother, how can this be called 
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love and affection? that love which overshadows 
and embraces all. 687 

' Religion requires not the wild solitudes ; you can 
practise a hermit's duties in your home; studiously 
thoughtful, diligent in expedients, this is to lead a 
hermit's life in truth. 688 

' A shaven head, and garments soiled with dirt, — 
to wander by yourself through desert wilds, — this 
is but to encourage constant fears, and cannot be 
rightly called " an awakened hermit's (life)." 689 

' Would rather we might take you by the hand, 
and sprinkle 1 water on your head, and crown you 
with a heavenly diadem, and place you underneath 
a flowery canopy, 690 

'That all eyes might gaze with eagerness upon 
you ; after this, in truth, we would leave our home 
with joy. The former kings Teou-lau-ma (Dru- 
ma?), A-neou-£e-o-sa(Anu£asaor Anua&sa), 691 

' Po-ie-lo-po-yau (Va^rabahu), Pi-po-lo-'an- 
ti (Vaibhra^a), Pi-ti-o-ie-na (Vata^ana?), Na-lo- 
sha-po-lo (Narasavara ?), 692 

'AH these several kings refused not the royal 
crown, the jewels, and the ornaments of person ; their 
hands and feet were adorned with gems, 693 

' Around them were women to delight and please, 
these things they cast not from them, for the sake of 
escape; you then may also come back home, and 
undertake both necessary duties 2 ; 694 

'Your mind prepare itself in higher law, whilst 
for the sake of earth you wield the sceptre; let 
there be no more weeping, but comply with what 
we say, and let us publish it; 695 

1 I have here substituted jj|| for pj|. 
' That is, the duties of religion and also of the state. 
[19] H 
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' And having published it with your authority, 
then you may return and receive respectful welcome. 
Your father and your mother, for your sake, in grief 
shed tears like the great ocean ; 696 

1 Having no stay and no dependence now — no 
source from which the .Sakya stem may grow — -you 
ought, like the captain of the ship, to bring it safely 
across to a place of safety. 697 

'The royal prince Pi-san-ma, as also Lo-me- 
po-ti, they respectfully attended to the command 
of their father, you also should do the same ! 698 

' Your loving mother who cherished you so kindly, 
with no regard for self, through years of care, as 
the cow deprived of her calf, weeps and laments, 
forgetting to eat or sleep ; 699 

'You surely ought to return to her at once, to 
protect her life from evil ; as a solitary bird, away 
from its fellows, or as the lonely elephant, wandering 
through the jungle, 700 

' Losing the care of their young, ever think of 
protecting and defending them, so you the only 
child, young and defenceless, not knowing what you 
do, bring trouble and solicitude ; 701 

' Cause, then, this sorrow to dissipate itself; as 
one who rescues the moon 1 from being devoured, 
so do you reassure the men and women of 
the land, and remove from them the consuming 
grief, 702 

' (And suppress) the sighs that rise like breath to 
heaven, which cause the darkness that obscures 
their sight ; seeking you, as water, to quench the 
fire, the fire quenched, their eyes shall open.' 703 

1 Referring to an eclipse of the moon. 
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Bodhisattva, hearing of his father the king, expe- 
rienced the greatest distress of mind, and sitting 
still, gave himself to reflection ; and then, in due 
course, replied respectfully : 704 

' I know indeed that my royal father is possessed of 
a loving and deeply 1 considerate mind, but my fear 
of birth, old age, disease, and death has led me to 
disobey, and disregard his extreme kindness. 705 

' Whoever neglects right consideration about his 
present life, and because he hopes to escape in the 
end, therefore disregards all precautions (in the 
present), on this man comes the inevitable doom 
of death. 706 

' It is the knowledge of this, therefore, that weighs 
with me, and after long delay has constrained me to a 
hermit's life ; hearing of my father, the king, and his 
grief, my heart is affected with increased love ; 707 

' But yet, all is like the fancy of a dream, quickly 
reverting to nothingness. Know then, without fear 
of contradiction, that the nature of existing things is 
not uniform ; 708 

4 The cause of sorrow is not necessarily 2 the 
relationship of child with parent, but that which 
produces the pain of separation, results from the 
influence of delusion 3 ; 709 

' As men going along a road suddenly meet mid- 
way with others, and then a moment more are 
separated, each one going his own way 4 , 710 

1 Or, as we should say, ' of deep consideration.' 

! Or, does not necessarily exist either in child or parent. 

* Delusion is here equivalent to ' moha.' 

* This line may be more literally translated ' each one acting for 
himself according to his own purpose.' The words run thus, 
• opposite purpose, private, of himself.' 

H 2 
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'So by the force of concomitance, relationships 
are framed, and then, according to each one's 
destiny 1 , there is separation; he who thoroughly 
investigates this false connection of relationship 
ought not to cherish in himself grief; 711 

' In this world there is rupture of family love, in 
another life (world) it is sought for again ; brought 
together for a moment, again rudely divided 2 , every- 
where the fetters of kindred are formed 3 ! 712 

' Ever being bound, and ever being loosened ! 
who can sufficiently lament such constant separa- 
tions; born into the world*, and then gradually 
changing, constantly separated by death and then 
born again. 713 

'All things which exist in time must perish 6 , 
the forests and mountains all things thus exist 6 ; in 
time are born all sensuous things (things possessing 
the five desires), so is it both with worldly substance 7 
and with time. 714 

' Because, then, death pervades all time, get rid 
of death 8 , and time will disappear. You desire to 



1 The word for 'destiny' is li; it means the 'reason' or 'rule 
of action.' 

* Or, separated in opposite directions. 

3 In every place (place-place) there is no (place) without rela- 
tionships. 

4 From the moment of conception (placed in the womb) gradu- 
ally changing. 

6 All things (in) time have death. 

* The text is very curt, ' mountains, forests, what (is there) with- 
out time.' 

7 'Seeking wealth (in?) time, even thus;' or, 'Seeking wealth 
and time, are even thus.' 

8 ' Exclude the laws of death (sse fa), there will be no time.' 
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make me king, and it is difficult to resist the offices 
of love; 715 

' But as a disease (is difficult to bear) without 
medicine, so neither can I bear (this weight of 
dignity) ; in every condition, high or low, we find 
folly and ignorance, (and men) carelessly following 
the dictates of lustful passion; 716 

' At last, we come 1 to live in constant fear ; thinking 
anxiously of the outward form, the spirit droops ; 
following the ways of men 2 , the mind resists the 
right 3 ; but, the conduct of the wise is not so. 717 

' The sumptuously ornamented 4 and splendid 
palace (I look upon) as filled with fire ; the hundred 
dainty dishes (tastes) of the divine kitchen, as 
mingled with destructive poisons; 718 

'The lily growing on the tranquil lake, in its 
midst harbours countless noisome insects; and so 
the towering abode of the rich is the house of 
calamity ; the wise will not dwell therein. 719 

' In former times illustrious kings, seeing the 
many crimes of their home and country, affecting 
as with poison the dwellers therein, in sorrowful 
disgust sought comfort in seclusion 5 ; 720 

' We know, therefore, that the troubles of a royal 
estate are not to be compared with the repose of 
a religious life ; far better dwell in the wild moun- 
tains*, and eat the herbs like the beasts of the 
field; 721 

1 ' In the end the body (that is, the person) ever fearful.' 

* Following the multitude. 

8 The heart opposes religion (fa). 

4 The seven-jewelled, beautiful palace hall. 

8 Became hermits. 

* In the mountains. I take ' lin ' in the expression ' shan lin' in 
this and other passages to be the sign of the plural. It corresponds 
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' Therefore I dare not dwell in the wide l palace, 
for the black snake has its dwelling there. I reject 
the kingly estate and the five desires [desires of the 
senses], to escape such sorrows I wander thro' the 
mountain wilds. 722 

' This, then, would be the consequence of com- 
pliance, that I, who, delighting in religion, am 
gradually getting wisdom 2 , should now quit these 
quiet woods, and returning home, partake of sensual 
pleasures, 723 

' And thus by night and day increase 3 my store 
of misery. Surely this is not what should be done ! 
that the great leader of an illustrious tribe, having 
left his home from love of religion, 724 

' And for ever turned his back upon tribal 
honour 4 , desiring to confirm his purpose as a 
leader 6 , — that he, — discarding outward form, clad in 
religious garb, loving religious meditation, wandering 
thro' the wilds, — 725 

' Should now reject his hermit vestment, tread 
down his sense of proper shame (and give up his 
aim). This, though I gained heaven's kingly state, 
cannot be done ! how much less to gain an earthly, 
though distinguished ", home ! 726 

with ' vana ' so used in other languages (the Sinhalese, according 
to Childers). 

1 The wide or deep palace seems to refer to the well-guarded 
and secure condition of a royal abode. 

* Am gradually increasing enlightenment. 

* Here the increase of sorrow is contrasted with the increase of 
wisdom, in the previous verse. 

4 Or, on his honourable, or renowned, tribe. 

* Here the word leader (£ang fu) refers to a religious leader, in 
contrast with a leader of a tribe, or family. 

* There seems to be a fine and delicate sarcasm in these words. 
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' For having spued forth lust, passion, and igno- 
rance, shall I return to feed upon it ? as a man 
might go back to his vomit! such misery, how 
could I bear? 727 

'Like a man whose .house has caught fire, by 
some expedient finds a way to escape, will such 
a man forthwith go back and enter it again ? such 
conduct would disgrace a man M 728 

' So I, beholding the evils, birth, old age, and death, 
to escape the misery, have become a hermit ; shall 
I then go back and enter in, and like a fool dwell 
in their company ? 729 

' He who enjoys a royal estate and yet seeks 
rescue 2 , cannot dwell thus, this is no place for him ; 
escape (rescue) is born from quietness and rest ; to 
be a king is to add distress and poison ; 730 

'To seek for rest and yet aspire to royal con- 
dition is but a contradiction, royalty and rescue, 
motion and rest, like fire and water, having two 
principles 3 , cannot be united. 731 

' So one resolved to seek escape cannot abide 
possessed of kingly dignity ! and if you say a 
man may be a king *, and at the same time prepare 
deliverance for himself, 732 

'There is no certainty in this 8 ! to seek certain 



1 How would such a man be not accounted insignificant (tim, a 
dot or spot). 

2 I have translated 'kiai tuh,' rescue ; it means rescue from sor- 
row, or deliverance in the sense of salvation. 

* Two, or different, principles (li). 

* A man may occupy a kingly estate. 

6 This is still opposed to certainty; or, this cannot be esta- 
blished. 
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escape is not to risk it thus 1 ; it is through this 
uncertain frame of mind that once a man gone 
forth is led to go back home again ; 733 

' But I, my mind is not uncertain 2 ; severing the 
baited hook 3 of relationship, with straightforward 
purpose*, I have left my home. Then tell me, why 
should I return again ?' 734 

The great minister, inwardly reflecting, (thought), 
' The mind of the royal prince, my master 6 , is full of 
wisdom, and agreeable to virtue', what he says is 
reasonable and fitly framed V 735 

Then he addressed the prince and said : ' Accord- 
ing to what your highness states, he who seeks 
religion must seek it rightly ; but this is not the 
fitting time (for you) ; 736 

'Your royal father, old and of declining years, 
thinking of you his son, adds grief to grief; you say 
indeed, " I find my joy in rescue. To go back would 
be apostacy 8 ." 737 

' But yet your joy denotes unwisdom 9 , and argues 
want of deep reflection; you do not see, because 
you seek the fruit, how vain to give up present 
duty 10 . 738 



1 Certain escape, or certainty in escape, is not thus. 

9 But now I have attained to certainty. 

" That is, taking the bait off the hook of relationship ; the love 
of kindred is the bait. 
4 Using a right (or straight) expedient (upiya). 

6 The purpose of the prince, the master (£ang fu). 

* Deep in knowledge, virtuously accordant 

7 Or, has reasonable sequence (cause and effect). 

* Fi-fa, opposed to religion ; or, a revulsion from religion. 

* Although you rejoice, it comes forth from no-wisdom. 

10 This is a free rendering ; the original is, ' in fa kwan,' which 
means ' present religious consideration.' 
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' There are some who say, There is " hereafter 1 ;" 
others there are who say, " Nothing hereafter." So 
whilst this question hangs in suspense, why should 
a man give up his present pleasure ? 739 

' If perchance there is " hereafter," we ought to 
bear (patiently) what it brings 2 ; if you say, " Here- 
after is not 8 ," then there is not either rescue (sal- 
vation) ! 740 

' If you say, " Hereafter is," you would not say, 
" Salvation causes it *." As earth is hard, or fire is 
hot, or water moist, or wind is mobile, 741 

' " Hereafter" is just so. It has its own distinct 
nature. So when we speak of pure and impure, 
each comes from its own distinctive nature. 742 

' If you should say, " By some contrivance this 
can be removed," such an opinon argues folly. 
Every root within the moral world 8 (world or 
domain of conduct) has its own nature predeter- 
mined ; 743 

' Loving remembrance and forgetfulness, these 
have their nature fixed and positive ; so likewise 

1 A discussion now begins as to the certainty or otherwise of ' a 
hereafter;' the words in the text which I have translated 'hereafter,' 
are ' heou shai,' i. e. after world. The phrase seems to correspond 
with the Pdli ' paro loko,' as in the sentence, ' N' ev' atthi na n' 
atthi paro loko ' (see Childers' PSH Diet., sub voce na). 

* We ought to trust it, whatever it is. 

8 These two lines may also be translated thus, ' If you say the 
after world is nothingness, then nothingness is also rescue (from 
the present world).' 

* This seems to mean that if we say there is another world, we 
cannot mean that escape from the present world is the cause of 
the future. Literally and word for word, ' Not-say-escape-the 
cause.' 

* ' The word ' root ' here means ' sense.' The sentence seems 
to mean ' every sense united with its object' 
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age, disease, and death, these sorrows, who can 
escape by strategy 1 ? (contrivance, upaya). 744 

' If you say, "Water can put out fire," or " Fire 
can cause water to boil and pass away," (then this 
proves only that) distinctive natures may be mutu- 
ally destructive ; but nature in harmony produces 
living things ; 745 

' So man when first conceived within the womb, 
his hands, his feet, and all his separate members, 
his spirit and his understanding, of themselves are 
perfected ; but who is he who does it ? 746 

' Who is he that points the prickly thorn ? This 
too is nature, self-controlling 2 . And take again the 
different kinds of beasts, these are what they are, 
without desire (on their part 3 ); 747 

' And so, again, the heaven-born beings, whom the 
self-existent (Ixvara) rules 4 , and all the world of his 
creation ; these have no self-possessed power of 
expedients ; 748 

' For if they had a means of causing birth, 
there would be also (means) for controlling death, 
and then what need of self-contrivance, or seeking 
for deliverance ? 749 

' There are those who say, " I s " (the soul) is the 
cause of birth, and others who affirm, " I " (the soul) 
is the cause of death. There are some who say, 

1 The word translated ' strategy ' is of very frequent occurrence. 
It means contrivance, use of means to an end. 

1 Tsz' in, 'of itself.' 

* This line seems to mean that these beasts are made, or come 
into being, without desire on their part. 

4 I have supposed that the symbol 4j* in the text is for ^, but 
the first symbol may be retained, and then the passage would 
mean ' whom the self-existent made.' 

8 The word ' I ' here seems to mean ' the self,' or, the soul 
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" Birth comes from nothingness, and without any 
plan of ours we perish 1 ." 750 

' Thus one is born a fortunate child, removed from 
poverty, of noble family, or learned in testamentary 
lore of /?/shis, or called to offer mighty sacrifices to 
the gods, 751 

' Born in either state, untouched by poverty, then 
their famous name becomes to them " escape," their 
virtues handed down by name to us 2 ; yet if these 
attained their happiness (found deliverance), 752 

' Without contrivance of their own, how vain and 
fruitless is the toil of those who seek "escape." 
And you, desirous of deliverance, purpose to prac- 
tise some high expedient, 753 

' Whilst your royal father frets and sighs ; for a 
short while you have assayed the road, and leaving 
home have wandered thro' the wilds, to return then 
would not now be wrong ; 754 

'Of old, king Ambarisha for a long while dwelt in 
the grievous forest, leaving his retinue and all his 
kinsfolk, but afterwards returned and took the royal 
office; 755 

' And so Rama, son of the king of the country, 
leaving his country occupied the mountains, but 
hearing he was acting contrary to usage 3 , returned 4 
and governed righteously. 756 



1 I have taken the symbol ' iu ' here in the sense of ' without,' 
like the Latin ' careo.' 

4 The sense seems to be that the great name and renown of 
such persons handed down through successive generations is ' sal- 
vation' or' deliverance;' not the reward of another world, but the 
immortal character of their good deeds in this. 

3 So I translate the expression ' fung-tsuh-li,' usage-separation. 

4 There is a symbol here which may denote the name of the 
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' And so the king of Sha-lo-po, called To- 
lo-ma (Druma) \ father and son, both wandered 
forth as hermits, but in the end came back again 
together; 757 

'So Po-'sz-tsau Muni (Vasish^a?), with On- 
tai-tieh (Atreya?), in the wild mountains practis- 
ing as Brahmaiarins, these too returned to their 
own country. 758 

' Thus all these worthies of a by-gone age, famous 
for their advance in true religion, came back home and 
royallygoverned, as lamps enlightening theworld. 759 

' Wherefore for you to leave the mountain wilds, 
religiously to rule, is not a crime.' The royal prince, 
listening to the great minister, loving words without 
excess of speaking, 760 

Full of sound argument, clear and unconfused, 
with no desire to wrangle after the way of the 
schools, with fixed purpose, deliberately speaking, 
thus answered the great minister: 761 

' The question of being and not-being is an idle 
one, only adding to the uncertainty of an unstable 
mind, and to talk of such matters I have no strong 
(fixed) inclination 2 ; 762 

' Purity of life, wisdom, the practice of asceticism 8 , 
these are matters to which I earnestly apply myself*, 
the world is full of empty studies (discoveries) which 
our teachers in their office skilfully involve ; 763 

' But they are without any true principle, and I 

place to which he returned ; ' wei ' is often used in the composi- 
tion of proper names, especially those ending in • vastu.' 

1 Drumaksha, king of the Salvas. 

' J$C=up&dSna. 

' Or, purely and wisely to practise self-denial (mortification). 

* Or, these are the certainties I for myself know. 
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will none of them ! The enlightened man distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood ; but how can truth l 
(faith) be born from such as those ? 764 

' For they are like the man born blind, leading 
the blind man as a guide ; as in the night, as in thick 
darkness [both wander on], what recovery is there 
for them ? 765 

' Regarding the question of the pure and impure, 
the world involved in self-engendered doubt cannot 
perceive the truth ; better to walk along the way of 
purity, 766 

' Or rather follow the pure law of self-denial, hate 
the practice of impurity, reflect on what was said of 
old*, not obstinate in one belief or one tradition, 767 

'With sincere (empty) mind, accepting all true 
words, and ever banishing sinful sorrow (i.e. sin, 
the cause of grief). Words which exceed sincerity 
(simplicity of purpose) are vainly (falsely) spoken; 
the wise man uses not such words. 768 

'As to what you say of Rama and the rest, leaving 
their home, practising a pure life, and then returning 
to their country, and once more mixing themselves 
in sensual pleasures, 769 

' Such men as these walk vainly ; those who are 
wise place no dependence on them. Now, for your 
sakes, permit me, briefly, to recount this one true 
principle (i. e. purpose) (of action) : 770 

"'The sun, the moon may fall to earth, Sumeru 
and all the snowy mountains overturn, but I will 
never change my purpose ; rather than enter a for- 
bidden place, 771 

1 The word ' sin ' 'fpj may mean faith or truth. 
* Consider what has been handed down. 
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'" Let me be cast into the fierce fire ; not to accom- 
plish rightly (what I have entered on), and to return 
once more to my own land, there to enter the fire of 
the five desires, 772 

' " Let it befall me as my own oath records :" — so 
spake the prince, his arguments as pointed as the 
brightness of the perfect sun ; then rising up he 
passed some distance off.' 773 

The Purohita and the minister, their words and dis- 
course prevailing nothing, conversed together, after 
which, resolving to depart on their return, 774 

With great respect they quietly inform x the prince, 
not daring to intrude their presence on him further ; 
and yet regarding the king's commands, not willing 
to return with unbecoming haste, 775 

They loitered quietly along the way, and whomso- 
ever they encountered, selecting those who seemed 
like wise men, they interchanged such thoughts as 
move the learned, 776 

Hiding their true position, as men of title; then 
passing on, they speeded on their way. 

1 They breathe it to the prince. 
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KIOUEN III. 

VARGA 10. BlMBASARA RA<?A INVITES THE PiUNCE. 

The royal prince departing from the court-master 
(i. e. the Purohita) and the great minister, Sad- 
dharma 1 , keeping along 2 the stream, then crossing 
the Ganges, he took the road towards the Vulture 
Peak 8 , 777 

1 Saddharma may be the name of the minister, or it may be 
rendered ' the great minister of the true law,' i. e. of religion. 

* For the symbol 3 I have substituted ^^ ' to go towards.' 
The whole line may be translated 'following the turbulent (streams) 
he crossed the Ganges/ in this case p^ would be for ^. But 
the sentence is obscure, as ' lang tsai * may be a proper name. 

* The distance from the place of the interview with the 
ministers to the Vulture Peak would be in a straight line about 
150 miles. In the Southern books (Nidana-katha ; Buddhist 
Birth Stories, by Mr. Rhys Davids, pp. 85 and 87 n.) it is said 
that from Kapilavastu to the River Anomi, near which the 
interview took place, is thirty yq^anas ; this is greatly in excess 
of the real distance, which is about thirty-three miles, or five yo- 
#anas. Then again from the Anomi River, or the village of 
Maneya (Mhaniya), where the Bodhisattva halted (see Romantic 
Legend of Buddha, p. 140, and compare vol. xii, plate viii, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India), to Ri^agriha by way of Vaisili would 
not be more than 180 miles, so that the whole distance from 
Kapilavastu (assuming Bhuila to represent this old town) would be 
about 215 miles, or about thirty yo^anas. Hence we assume that 
the thirty yqpanas of the Southern account is intended to represent 
the entire distance from Kapilavastu, and not from the River 
Anomi. Mr. Rhys Davids supposes the distance from Kapilavastu 
to Ra^agriha (vii Vaualt) to be sixty yo^anas (loc. cit. Birth 
Stories). In the Southern account the journey from the Anomi 
to Ri^agriha is described as having been accomplished in one 
day. 
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Hidden among the five mountains 1 , standing alone 
a lovely peak as a roof amid (the others). The 
trees and shrubs and flowers in bloom, the flowing 
fountains, and the cooling rills, 778 

(All these he gazed upon) — then passing on, he 
entered the city of the five peaks, calm and peaceful, 
as one come down from heaven 2 . The country folk, 
seeing the royal prince, his comeliness and his ex- 
cessive grace, 779 

Though young in years, yet glorious in his person, 
incomparable as the appearance of a great master, 
seeing him thus, strange thoughts affected them, 
as if they gazed upon the banner (curtain) of 
Ijvara 3 . 780 

They stayed the foot, who passed athwart the 
path ; those hastened on, who were behind ; those 
going before, turned back their heads and gazed 
with earnest, wistful* look. 781 

The marks and distinguishing points of his person*, 
on these they fixed their eyes without fatigue, and 
then approached with reverent homage, joining both 
their hands in salutation : 782 

1 The five mountains, viz., which surrounded RS^agriha, see 
Fah-hian, p. 112 n. The text seems to imply that the Vulture 
Peak towered above the others, but its base was hidden among 
the five. 

a As a Deva, outside (heaven). 

* The banner of If vara (Indra) is frequently represented in Bud- 
dhist sculptures. There is a pleasing figure of it in Mrs. Speir's 
Ancient India, p. 230 ; see also Tree and Serpent Worship, plate 
xxxviii and elsewhere. 

* Unsatisfied look, that is, constant or fixed gaze. 

8 The marks and distinguishing points are the signs to be found 
on the person of one destined to be a Buddha. In the text the 
expression ' on the four limbs ' means ' on the body.' 
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With all there was a sense of wondrous joy, as in 
their several ways they offered what they had, look- 
ing at his noble and illustrious features; bending 
down their bodies 1 modestly, 783 

Correcting every careless or unseemly gesture, 
thus they showed their reverence to him silently*; 
those who with anxious heart, seeking release, were 
moved by love, with feelings composed, bowed down 
the more 8 . 784 

Great men and women, in their several engage- 
ments 4 , at the same time arrested on their way, paid 
to his person and his presence homage : and follow- 
ing him as they gazed, they went not back. 785 

For the white circle between his eyebrows 8 adorn- 
ing his wide and violet colour'd 9 eyes, his noble body 
bright as gold, his pure and web-joined fingers, 786 

All these, though he were but a hermit, were 
marks of one who was a holy king ; and now the 
men and women of Ra^agriha, the old and young 
alike, were moved, 787 

(And cried), 'This man so noble as a recluse, what 
common joy is this for us 7 !' At this time Bimba- 
sara Ra^a, placed upon a high tower of observa- 
tion, 788 

Seeing all those men and women, in different ways 

1 Their different bodies, or forms. 

* Silently they added their respectful homage. 

* These lines seem to refer to the ease of mind given to the 
care-worn by the presence of Bodhisattva. 

* Whether engaged on public or private affairs ; so at least the 
text seems to mean, £■ jj£ ffe. 

* That is, the urna, or circle of hair, supposed to be on the fore- 
head of every great man. 

* The colour is indefinite blue-like ; compare the Greek Kvamt, 
1 That is, ' what an occasion for uncommon joy is this !' 

[19] I 
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exhibiting one mark of surprise \ calling before him 
some man outside, enquired at once the cause 
of it; 789 

This one bending his knee below the tower, told 
fully what he had seen and heard, ' That one of the 
6akya race, renowned of old, a prince most excellent 
and wonderful, 790 

' Divinely wise, beyond the way of this world, a 
fitting king to rule the eight regions, now without 
home, is here, and all men are paying homage 
to him.' 791 

The king on hearing this was deeply moved at 
heart 2 , and though his body was restrained, his soul 
had gone 8 . Calling his ministers speedily before 
him, and all his nobles and attendants, 792 

He bade them follow secretly the (prince's) steps, to 
observe what charity was given 4 . (So in obedience to 
the command) they followed and watched him stead- 
fasdy, as with even gait and unmoved presence 793 

He entered on the town and begged his food, 
according to the rule of all great hermits, with joyful 
mien and undisturbed mind, not anxious whether 
much or little alms were given ; 794 

Whatever he received, costly or poor, he placed 
within his bowl, then turned back to the wood, and 
having eaten it and drank of the flowing stream, he 
joyous sat upon the immaculate mountain 5 . 795 

1 Scared in different ways, assuming one attitude, or unvarying 
attitude ; the line simply means they all showed the same indication 
of astonishment. 

s Rejoiced with fear, or with astonishment. 

3 His body held (to the place), his soul (shin) had already 
hastened, i. e. to the spot where Bodhisattva was. 

* Or, what religious offering should be made. 

* The White Mountain, meaning probably the Royal Mountain. 
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(There he beheld) the green trees fringing with 
their shade the crags, the scented flowers growing 
between the intervals, whilst the peacocks and 
the other birds, joyously flying, mingled their 
notes ; 796 

His sacred garments bright and lustrous, (shone) 
as the sun-lit mulberry leaves ; the messengers be- 
holding his fixed composure, one by one (returning), 
reported what they had seen ; 797 

The king hearing it, was moved at heart, and 
forthwith ordered his royal equipment to be brought, 
his god-like crown and his flower-bespangled robes ; 
then, as the lion-king, he strided forth, 798 

And choosing certain aged persons of considera- 
tion, learned men, able calmly and wisely to dis- 
criminate, he (with them) led the way followed by a 
hundred thousand people, who like a cloud ascended 
with the king the royal mountain. 799 

And now beholding the dignity of Bodhisattva', 
every outward gesture (spring of action) under 
government, sitting with ease upon the mountain 
crag 1 , as the moon shining limpid in the pure 
heavens, 800 

So (was) his matchless beauty and purity of 
grace; then as the converting presence of reli- 
gion 2 dwelling within the heart makes it reve- 
rential 3 , so (beholding him) he reverently ap- 
proached, 801 

Even as divine 6akara comes to the presence of 

1 On the lofty abode of the mountain (peak). 

* This expression is singular, it will bear no other translation 
than this, 'the converting body (or, presence) of the law, i.e. 
religion.' 

8 Or, causes reverence (on the part of the beholder). 

I 2 
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Mo-hi-su-ma 1 , so with every outward form of 
courtesy and reverence 2 (the king approached) and 
asked him respectfully of his welfare. 802 

Bodhisattva, answering as he was moved 8 , in his 
turn made similar enquiries. Then the king, the 
questioning over, sat down with dignity upon a 
clean-faced rock. 803 

And so he steadfastly beheld the divine appear- 
ance (of the prince), the sweetness and complacency 
of his features* revealing* what his station was and 
high estate, his family renown, received by inheri* 
tance, 804 

The king who for a time restrained his feelings, 
now wishful to get rid of doubts, (enquired) (why 
one) descended from the royal family of the sun- 
brightness having attended to religious sacrifices 
thro' ten thousand generations, 805 

Whereof the virtue had descended as his full in- 
heritance, increasing and accumulating until now 6 , 
(why he) so excellent in wisdom, so young in years, 
had now become a recluse, 806 

Rejecting the position of a A'akravartin's 7 son, 
begging his food, despising family fame, his beau- 

1 Probably the symbol ma is here used for va, in which case the 
name would be restored to Mahervara. 

1 It is difficult to render such passages as this literally, but it 
might be translated thus, 'With collected air and every mark of 
decorum.' 

* That is, according to the circumstances of the enquiry. 

* The sweet expression blended with a joyfulness of countenance. 

• Or it may be rendered, 'Correctly hearing his name and high 
degree,' as though one of the king's attendants had whispered the 
name and family of Bodhisattva in his ear. 

• Largely possessed (or, collected) in his own person. 
7 Son of a holy king. 
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teous form, fit for perfumes and anointings, why 
clothed with coarse Kasiya garments ; 807 

The hand which ought to grasp the reins of 
empire, instead thereof, taking its little stint of food; 
if Mndeed (the king continued) you were not of royal 
descent, and would receive as an offering the trans- 
fer of this land, 808 

Then would I divide with you my empire 1 ; saying 
this, he scarcely hoped to excite his feelings, who 
had left his home and family, to be a hermit Then 
forthwith the king proceeded thus : 809 

'Give just weight I pray you to my truthful words, 
desire for power is kin to nobleness, and so is just 
pride of fame or family or wealth or personal appear- 
ance; 810 

' No longer having any wish to subdue the proud, 
or to bend (others) down and so get thanks from 
men, it were better, then, to give to the strong and 
warlike martial arms to wear, for them to follow 
war and by their power to get supremacy ; 811 

' But when by one's own power a kingdom falls to 
hand, who would not then accept the reins of empire ? 
The wise man knows the time to take religion, wealth, 
and worldly pleasure. 812 

' But if he obtains not 2 the three (or, threefold 
profit), then in the end he abates his earnest efforts, 
and reverencing religion, he lets go material wealth. 
Wealth is the one desire 8 of worldly men ; 813 

1 The absence of covetousness in Bimbasara has passed into a 
proverb or a typical instance in Buddhist literature. (Compare 
Asvaghosha's Sermons, passim.) 

2 If he desires not to possess the three, that is, wealth, pleasure, 
religion. 

' Wealth affects (makes) all men of the world. 
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' To be rich and lose all desire for religion, this 
is to gain but outside wealth. But to be poor and 
even thus despise religion, what pleasure can indul- 
gence give in such a case! 814 

' But when possessed of all the three, and when 
enjoyed with reason and propriety, then religion, 
wealth, and pleasure make what is rightly called a 
great master; 815 

' Permit not, then, your perfectly-endowed body 
to lay aside (sacrifice) its glory, without reward 
(merit); Mandha(ri) the ^Takravartin, as a monarch, 
ruled the four empires of the world, 816 

'And shared with .Sakra his royal throne, but 
was unequal to the task of ruling heaven. But you, 
with your redoubtable strength, may well grasp both 
heavenly and human power ; 817 

' I do not rely upon my kingly power 1 , in my 
desire to keep you here by force, but seeing you 
change your comeliness of person, and wearing the 
hermit's garb, 818 

' Whilst it makes me reverence you for your virtue, 
moves me with pity and regret for you as a man ; 
you now go begging your food, and I offer you 
(desire to offer) the whole land as yours ; 819 

' Whilst you are young and lusty enjoy yourself 2 . 
During middle life acquire wealth, and when old 
and all your abilities ripened, then is the time for 
following the rules of religion ; 820 

'When young to encourage religious fervour, is 
to destroy the sources of desire ; but when old and 

1 That is, I do not command you as a king, but desire you to 
share my kingly power. 

* Receive the pleasure of the five enjoyments (of sense), i. e. the 
indulgence of the five senses. 
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the breath (of desire) is less eager, then is the time 
to seek religious solitude ; 821 

' When old we should avoid, as a shame, desire of 
wealth, but get honour in the world by a religious 
life ; but when young, and the heart light and elastic, 
then is the time to partake of pleasure, 822 

' In boon companionship to indulge in gaiety, and 
partake to the full of mutual intercourse; but as 
years creep on, giving up indulgence, to observe the 
ordinances of religion, 823 

' To mortify the five desires, and go on increasing 
a joyful and religious heart, is not this the law of the 
eminent kings of old, who as a great company paid 
worship to heaven, 824 

'And borne on the dragon's back, received the 
joys of celestial abodes ? All these divine and 
victorious monarchs, glorious in person, richly 
adorned, 825 

' Thus having as a company performed their reli- 
gious offering, in the end -received the reward of 
their conduct in heaven.' Thus Bimbasara Ra^a 
(used) every kind of winning expedient in argu- 
ment; 826 

The royal prince unmoved and fixed remained 
firm as Mount Sumeru. 



Varga 11. The Reply to BimbasAra RAga. 

Bimbasara Ra/a having, in a decorous manner, 
and with soothing speech, made his request, the 
prince on his part respectfully replied, in the follow- 
ing words, deep and heart-stirring : 827 

' Illustrious and world renowned ! Your words are 
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not opposed to reason, descendant of a distinguished 
family — an Aryan 1 — amongst men 2 a true friend 
indeed, 828 

' Righteous and sincere to the bottom of your 
heart, it is proper for religion's sake to speak thus 8 . 
In all the world, in its different sections, there is no 
chartered place 4 for solid virtue (right principles), 829 

' For if virtue flags and folly rules, what reverence 
can there be, or honour paid, to a high name or 
boast of prowess, inherited from former genera- 
tions! 830 

' And so there may be in the midst of great dis- 
tress, large goodness, these are not mutually opposed. 
This then is so with the world in the connection of 
true worth and friendship. 831 

'A true friend who makes good (free) use of 
wealth — is rightly called a fast and firm treasure, 
but he who guards and stints the profit he has made, 
his wealth will soon be spent and lost ; 832 

' The wealth of a country is no constant treasure, 
but that which is given in charity is rich in returns, 
therefore charity is a true friend, altho' it scatters, 
yet it brings no repentance; 833 

'You indeed are known as liberal and kind, I 
make no reply in opposition to you, but simply as 
we meet, so with agreeable purpose we talk. 834 

1 The symbols are 'ho-lai;' the translation may be simply 
' descendant of a noble (ariya) and renowned family.' 
' Or, for men's sake. 

* This line literally translated is, 'Religion requires (me) thus to 
speak,' or, if the expression 'gu shi' refers to what has been said 
(as it generally does), then the line will run thus,' Religion justifies 
you in speaking as you have.' 

* We cannot place (L e. fix the place) where religion (or, virtue 
and right principle) must dwell. 
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' I fear birth, old age, disease, and death, and so I 
seek to find a sure mode of deliverance ; I have put 
away thought of relatives and family affection, how 
is it possible then for me to return to the world 
(five desires) 835 

'And not to fear to revive the poisonous snake, 
(and after) 1 the hail to be burned in the fierce fire ; 
indeed I fear the objects of these several desires, 
this whirling in the stream (ol\ life) troubles my 
heart, 836 

' These five desires, the inconstant thieves* — steal- 
ing from men their choicest treasures,, making them 
unreal, false, and fickle — are like the man called up 
as an apparition 8 ; 837 

' For a time the beholders are affected (by it), but 
it has no lasting hold upon the mind ; so these five 
desires are the great obstacles, for ever disarranging 
the way of peace ; 838 

' If the joys of heaven are not worth having, how 
much less the desires common to men, begetting 
the thirst of wild love, and then lost in the enjoy- 
ment, 839 

'As the fierce wind fans the fire, till the fuel be 
spent and the fire expires ; of all unrighteous things 
in the world, there is nothing worse than the domain 
of the five desires ; 840 

'For all men maddened by the power of lust, 
giving themselves to pleasure, are dead to reason. 
The wise man fears these desires, he fears to fall 
into the way of unrighteousness ; 841 

1 Like frozen hail and fierce burning fire. 

* Robbers of impermanency. 

' That i», are as unreal as an apparition. 
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' For like a king who rules all within the four seas, 
yet still seeks beyond for something more, (so is 
lust); like the unbounded ocean, it knows not when 
and where to stop. 842 

'Mandha, the Afakravartin, when the heavens 
rained yellow gold, and he ruled all within the seas, 
yet sighed aftef the domain of the thirty-three 
heavens ; 843 

' Dividing with Sakra his seat, and so thro' the 
power of this lust he died ; Nung-Sha (Nyasa ?), 
whilst practising austerities, got power to rule the 
V thirty-three heavenly abodes, 844 

' But from lust he became proud and supercilious, 
the Jfo'shi whilst stepping into his chariot, through 
carelessness in his gait, fell down into the midst of 
the serpent pit. 845 

' Yen-lo (Yama ?) the universal monarch (A'akra- 
vartin) wandering abroad thro' the Trayastri»«as 
heaven, took a heavenly woman (Apsara) for a queen, 
and unjustly extorted 1 the gold of a J&shi ; 846 

'The Jtishi, in anger, added a charm, by which 
the country was ruined, and his life ended. Po-lo, 
and .Sakra king of Devas 2 , .Sakra king of Devas, 
and Nung-sha (Nyasa), 847 

'Nung-sha returning (or, restoring) to Sakra; 
what certainty (constancy) is there, even for the 
lord of heaven ? Neither is any country safe, though 
kept by the mighty strength of those dwelling in 
it. 848 

1 - ■ ■ ■ 

1 The literal translation of this line would be, ' Taxing the gold 
of Lim the i?*'shi;' or.'of the harvest ingathered by the JtishU 

* These lines refer to the transfer of heavenly power from .Sakra 
to others, but the myth is not known to me ; and there is confusion 
in the text, which is probably corrupt. 
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' But when one's clothing consists of grass, the 
berries one's food, the rivulets one's drink, with long 
hair flowing to the ground, silent as a Muni, seeking 
nothing, 849 

' In this way practising austerities, in the end lust 
shall be destroyed. Know then, that the province 
(indulgence) of the five desires is avowedly an enemy 
of the religious man. 850 

'Even the one-thousand-armed invincible king, 
strong in his might, finds it hard to conquer this. 
The -Afehi Rama perished because of lust, 851 

' How much more ought I, the son of a Kshatriya, 
to restrain lustful desire ; but indulge in lust a little, 
and like the child it grows apace, 852 

'The wise man hates it therefore; who would 
take poison for food ? every sorrow is increased and 
cherished by the offices of lust. 853 

' If there is no lustful desire, the risings of sorrow 
are not produced, the wise man seeing the bitterness 
of sorrow, stamps out and destroys the risings of 
desire; 854 

' That which the world calls virtue, is but another 
form of this baneful law 1 ; worldly men enjoying the 
pleasure of covetous desire then every form of care- 
less conduct results ; 855 

'These careless ways producing hurt, at death, 
the subject of them reaps perdition (falls into one of 
the evil ways). But by the diligent use of means, 
and careful continuance therein, 856 

' The consequences of negligence are avoided, we 
should therefore dread the non-use of means ; recol- 

1 The sense of this passage seems to be that what is called by 
men a virtuous life, is but a form of regulated vice. 
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lecting that all things are illusory, the wise man 
covets them not; 857 

' He who desires such things, desires sorrow, and 
then goes on again ensnared in love, with no cer- 
tainty of ultimate freedom; he advances still and 
ever adds grief to grief, 858 

' Like one holding a lighted torch burns his hand, 
and therefore the wise man enters on no such things. 
The foolish man and the one who doubts, still 
encouraging the covetous and burning heart, 859 

' In the end receives accumulated sorrow, not to 
be remedied by any prospect of rest ; covetousness 
and anger are as the serpent's poison; the wise 
man casts away 860 

' The approach of sorrow as a rotten bone ; he 
tastes it not nor touches it, lest it should corrupt his 
teeth, that which the wise man will not take, 861 

'The king will go through fire and water to 
obtain, the wicked sons 1 labour for wealth as for 
a piece of putrid flesh, o'er which the hungry flocks 
of birds contend. 862 

' So should we regard riches ; the wise man is ill 
pleased at having wealth stored up, the mind wild 
with anxious thoughts, 863 

'Guarding himself by night and day, as a man 
who fears some powerful enemy, like as a man's 
feelings revolt with disgust at the (sights seen) 
beneath the slaughter post of the East Market, 864 

' So the high post which marks the presence of 
lust, and anger, and ignorance, the wise man always 
avoids; as those who enter the mountains or the 
seas have much to contend with and little rest, 865 

'As the fruit which grows on a high tree, and is 

1 The foolish world. 
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grasped at by the covetous at the risk of life, so 
is the region (matter) of covetous desire, tho' they 
see the difficulty of getting it, 866 

' Yet how painfully do men scheme after wealth, 
difficult to acquire, easy to dissipate, as that which 
is got in a dream, how can the wise man hoard 
up (such trash)! 867 

' Like covering over with a false surface a hole 
full of fire, slipping thro' which the body is burnt, 
so is the fire of covetous desire. The wise man 
meddles not with it 868 

'Like that Kaurava [Kau-lo-po], or Pih-se-ni 
Nanda, or Ni-/6'/5e-lai Danta, as some vfcandala's 
(butcher's) appearance ', 869 

4 Such also is the appearance of lustful desire ; 
the wise man will have nothing to do with it, he 
would rather throw his body into the water or fire, 
or cast himself down over a steep precipice. 870 

'Seeking to obtain heavenly pleasures, what is 
this but to remove the place of sorrow, without 
profit. Siin-tau, Po-sun-tau (Sundara and Vasun- 
dara), brothers of Asura, 871 

' Lived together in great affection, but on account 
of lustful desire slew one another, and their name 
perished; all this then comes from lust; 872 

' It is this which makes a man vile, and lashes 
and goads him with piercing sorrow; lust debases 
a man, robs him of all hope, whilst through the long 
night his body and soul are worn out ; 873 

' Like the stag a that covets the power of speech 

1 This line may be translated, 'as the appearance of the shambles/ 
* I do not know to what this refers ; the symbol ' shing' may 

not only mean 'the power of speech,' but also 'musical power' or 

'music;' or it may mean 'celebrity.' 
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and dies, or the winged bird that covets l sensual 
pleasure (the net), or the fish that covets the baited 
hook, such are the calamities that lust brings; 874 

'Considering what are the requirements of life, 
none of these possess permanency; we eat to 
appease the pain of hunger, to do away with thirst 
we drink, 875 

'We clothe ourselves to keep out the cold and 
wind, we lie down to rest to get sleep, to procure 
locomotion we seek a carriage, when we would halt 
we seek a seat, 876 

' We wash to cleanse ourselves from dirt, all these 
things are done to avoid inconvenience ; we may 
gather therefore that these five desires have no 
permanent character ; 877 

' For as a man suffering from fever seeks and 
asks for some cooling medicine, so covetousness 
seeks for something to satisfy its longings ; foolish 
men regard these things as permanent, 878 

' And as the necessary requirements of life, but, in 
sooth, there is no permanent cessation of sorrow; 
for by coveting to appease these desires we really 
increase them, there is no character of permanency 
therefore about them. 879 

' To be filled and clothed are no lasting pleasures, 
time passes, and the sorrow recurs ; summer is cool 
during the moon-tide shining; winter comes and 
cold increases ; 880 

' And so through all the eightfold laws of the 
world they possess no marks of permanence, sorrow 
and joy cannot agree together, as a person slave- 
governed loses his renown. 881 

1 Or, ' that follows after form-covetousness.' 
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' But religion causes all things to be of service, 
as a king reigning in his sovereignty; so religion 
controls sorrow, as one fits on a burthen according 
to power of endurance. 882 

'Whatever our condition in the world, still 
sorrows accumulate around us. Even in the con- 
dition of a king, how does pain multiply, though 
bound to others by love, yet this is a cause of 
grief; 883 

' Without friends and living alone, what joy can 
there be in this ? Though a man rules over the four 
kingdoms, yet only one part can be enjoyed ; 884 

' To be concerned in ten thousand matters, what 
profit is there in this, for we only accumulate anxie- 
ties. Put an end to sorrow, then, by appeasing 
desire, refrain from busy work, this is rest. 885 

'A king enjoys his sensual pleasures; deprived 
of kingship there is the joy of rest ; in both cases 
there are pleasures (but of different kinds); why 
then be a king! 886 

' Make then no plan or crafty expedient, to lead me 
back to the five desires ; what my heart prays for, 
is some quiet place and freedom (a free road) ; 887 

' But you desire to entangle me in relationships 
and duties, and destroy the completion of what I 
seek; I am in no fear of a hated house (family 
hatred), nor do I seek the joys of heaven ; 888 

'My heart hankers after no vulgar profit, so 
I have put away my royal diadem ; and contrary 
to your way of thinking, I prefer, henceforth, no 
more to rule. 889 

' A hare rescued from the serpent's mouth, would 
it go back again to be devoured ? holding a torch 
and burning himself, would not a man let it go ? 890 
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' A man blind and recovering his sight, would he 
again seek to be in darkness? the rich, does he 
sigh for poverty? the wise, does he long to be 
ignorant? 891 

' Has the world such men as these ? then will 
I again enjoy my country. (But) I desire to get 
rid of birth, old age, and death, with body restrained, 
to beg my food ; 892 

' With appetites moderated, to keep in my retreat ; 
and then to avoid the evil modes of a future life, 
this is to find peace in two worlds : now then I pray 
you pity me not 893 

'Pity, rather, those who rule as kings! their 
souls ever vacant and athirst, in the present world 
no repose, hereafter receiving pain as their 
meed. 894 

'You, who possess a distinguished family name, 
and the reverence due to a great master, would 
generously share your dignity with me, your worldly 
pleasures and amusements ; 895 

' I, too, in return, for your sake, beseech you to 
share my reward with me; he who indulges in 
(practises) the threefold kinds of pleasure, this man 
the world calls " Lord," 896 

' But this is not according to reason either, be- 
cause these things cannot be retained, but where 
there is no birth, or life, or death, he who exercises 
himself in this way, is Lord indeed ! 897 

' You say that while young a man should be gay, 
and when old then religious (a recluse), but I regard 
the feebleness of age as bringing with it loss of 
power (to be religious), 898 

' Unlike the firmness and power of youth, the will 
determined and the heart established; but death 
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as a robber with a drawn sword follows us all, 
desiring to catch his prey; 899 

' How then should we wait for old age, ere we 
bring our mind to a religious life ? Inconstancy is 
the great hunter, age his bow, disease his arrows, 900 

' In the fields of life and death he hunts for living 
things as for the deer; when he can get his 
opportunity, he takes our life ; who then would wait 
for age ? 901 

' And what the teachers say and do, with refer- 
ence to matters connected with life and death, 
exhorting the young, mature, or middle-aged, all 
to contrive by any means, 902 

' To prepare vast meetings for sacrifices, this they 
do indeed of their own ignorance; better far to 
reverence the true law (religion), and put an end 
to sacrifice to appease the gods ! 903 

' Destroying life to gain religious merit, what love 
can such a man possess ? even if the reward of such 
sacrifices were lasting, even for this, slaughter would 
be unseemly ; 904 

' How much more, when the reward is transient ! 
Shall we (in search of this) slay that which lives, in 
worship ? this is like those who practise wisdom, 
and the way of religious abstraction, but neglect the 
rules of moral conduct 905 

'It ill behoves us then to follow with the world, 
and attend these sacrificial assemblies, and seek some 
present good in killing that which lives; the wise 
avoid destroying life ! 906 

'Much less do they engage in general sacrifices, 
for the purpose of gaining future reward ! the fruit 
(reward) promised in the three worlds is none of 
mine to choose for happiness! 907 

[19] K 
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' All these are governed by transient, fickle laws, 
like the wind, or the drop that is blown from the 
grass; such things therefore I put away from me, 
and I seek for true escape. 908 

' I hear there is one O-lo-lam (Arada Kalima) 
who eloquently (well) discourses on the way of 
escape, I must go to the place where he dwells, 
that great JZishi and hermit. 909 

' But in truth, sorrow must be banished ; I regret 
indeed leaving you ; may your country have repose 
and quiet! safely defended (by you) as (by) the 
divine .Sakra-ra^a! 910 

' May wisdom be shed abroad as light upon your 
empire, like the brightness of the meridian sun ! may 
you be exceedingly victorious as lord of the great 
earth, with a perfect heart ruling over its destiny !' 91 1 

' May you direct and defend its sons ! ruling your 
empire in righteousness ! Water and snow and fire 
are opposed to one another, but the fire by its influ- 
ence causes vapour, 912 

' The vapour causes the floating clouds, the floating 
clouds drop down rain ; there are birds in space, who 
drink the rain, with rainless bodies x (?) 913 

'Slaughter and peaceful homes are enemies! 
those who would have peace hate slaughter, and if 
those who slaughter are so hateful, then put an end, 
O king, to those who practise it! 914 

•And bid these find release, as those who drink 

1 This line literally translated is,' Who drink rain, not rain-body ;' 
there may be a misprint, but I cannot see how to correct the text. 
The sense of the text and eontext appears to be this, that as there 
are those who drink the rain-clouds and yet are parched with 
thirst, so there are those who constantly practise religious duties 
and yet are still unblest. Compare Epistle by Jude, ver. 1 2, ' Clouds 
without water.' 
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and yet are parched with thirst' Then the king 
clasping together his hands, with greatest reverence 
and joyful heart, 9 1 5 

(Said), 'That which you now seek, may you obtain 
quickly the fruit thereof; having obtained the perfect 
fruit, return I pray and graciously receive me ! ' 916 

Bodhisattva, his heart inwardly acquiescing, pur- 
posing to accomplish his prayer, departing, pursued 
his road, going to the place where Arada Kalama 
dwelt, 917 

Whilst the king with all his retinue, their hands 
clasped, themselves followed a little space, then 
with thoughtful and mindful heart, returned once 
more to R&jragriha. ! 918 

Varga 12. Visit to ArAda UdrarAma 1 . 

The child of the glorious sun of the Ikshvaku race, 
going to that quiet peaceful grove, reverently stood 
before the Muni, the great Hishi Arada Rama; 919 

The dark-clad (?) followers of the Kalam (Sangha- 
rama) seeing afar off Bodhisattva approaching, 
with loud voice raised a joyful chant, and with 
suppressed breath muttered ' Welcome,' 920 

As with clasped hands they reverenced him. 
Approaching one another, they made mutual en- 
quiries ; and this being done, with the usual apolo- 
gies, according to their precedence (in age) 2 they 
sat down ; 92 1 

The Brahmaiarins observing the prince, (beheld) 
his personal beauty and carefully considered his 

1 The compound in the original probably represents Ar£</a 
Kalama and Udra(ka) Ramaputra. 
* Tsi'ang tsu may mean ' after invitation.' 

K 2 
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appearance; respectfully 1 they satisfied themselves 
of his high qualities, like those who, thirsty, drink 
the 'pure dew.' 922 

(Then) with raised hands they addressed the 
prince, ' Have you* (or, may we know whether you 
have) been long an ascetic, divided from your family 
and broken from the bonds of love, like the elephant 
who has cast off restraint ? 923 

' Full of wisdom (your appearance), completely 
enlightened, (you seem) well able to escape the 
poisonous fruit (of this world) 3 . In old time the 
monarch Ming Shing* (brightly victorious) gave 
up his kingly estate to his son, 924 

'As a man who has carried a flowery wreath, 
when withered casts it away : but such is not your 
case, full of youthful vigour, and yet not enamoured 
with the condition of a holy king ; 925 

' We see that your will is strong and fixed, capable 
of becoming a vessel of the true law, able to em- 
bark in the boat of wisdom, and to cross over the 
sea of life and death : 926 

'The common class 5 , enticed to come to learn, 
their talents first are tested, then they are taught ; 
but as I understand your case, your mind is already 
fixed and your will firm : 927 

1 ' High qualities,' powers of his mind ; probably the same as 
the tai^asa of the Gainas (see Colebrooke, Essays, p. 282). This 
line may be literally translated, ' bathing themselves in a respectful 
admiration of his high qualities.' 

8 The symbol ' £i' may possibly mean ' friend,' in which case the 
line would be, ' O friend ! have you long been a homeless one?' 

3 Or the poisonous fruit of that which is low or base. 

4 I have taken ' Ming Shing ' as a proper name, but it may be 
also translated ' illustrious conquering (kings).' 

1 ' Fan fu,' the common class of philosophers, or students. The 
vulgar herd. 
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'And now you have undertaken the purpose of 
learning, (I am persuaded) you will not in the end 
shrink from it' The prince hearing this exhorta- 
tion, with gladness made reply: 928 

'You have with equal intention, illustrious 1 ! 
cautioned me with impartial mind; with humble 
heart I accept the advice, and pray that it may be 
so with me, (as you anticipate) ; 929 

' That I may in my night-journey obtain a torch, 
to guide me safely thro' treacherous places ; a handy 
boat to cross over the sea ; — may it be so even now 
with me! 930 

' But as I am somewhat in doubt and anxious to 
learn, I will venture to make known my doubts, and 
ask, with respect to old age, disease, and death, how 
are these things to be escaped ?' 931 

At this time O-lo-lam (Araak Kalama) hearing 
the question asked by the prince, briefly from the 
various Sutras and .Sastras, quoted passages in ex- 
planation of a way of deliverance. 932 

' But thou (he said) illustrious youth ! so highly 
gifted, and eminent among the wise! hear what I 
have to say, as I discourse upon the mode of ending 
birth and death ; 933 

' Nature, and change, birth, old age, and death, 
these five (attributes) belong to all 2 ; "nature" is (in 
itself) 3 pure and without fault ; the involution of this 
with the five elements 4 , 934 

1 Or, 'illustriously admonished me without preference or dis- 
like;' or 'against preference or dislike.' 

* The discourse following is very obscure, being founded on 
the philosophical speculations of Kapila and others. 

3 Or, Nature is that which is pure and unsullied (tabula rasa). 

* The five 'great' (Mahat). 
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' Causes an awakening and power of perception, 
which, according to its exercise 1 , is the cause of 
"change;" form, sound, order, taste, touch, these 
are called the five objects of sense (dhatu); 935 

'As the hand and foot are called the " two ways" 
(methods of moving?) so these are called "the roots" 
of action (the five skandhas); the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, the body, these are named the 
" roots " (instruments) of understanding. 936 

'The root of "mind" (manas) 2 is twofold, being 
both material, and also intelligent; "nature" by its 
involutions is " the cause," the knower of the cause 
is " I" (the soul); 937 

' Kapila the J&slii and his numerous followers, 
on this deep principle of " soul 3 ," practising wisdom 
(Buddhi), found deliverance. 938 

'Kapila" and now Va^aspati*, by the power of 
"Buddhi" perceiving the character of birth, old 
age, and death, declare that on this is founded 
true philosophy 6 ; 939 

'Whilst all opposed to this, they say, is false. 
"Ignorance" and "passion," causing constant "trans- 
migration," 940 

1 That is, as the power of perception is exercised, ' change ' is 
experienced. 

* Refer to Colebrooke, on the SSnkhya philosophy. 

s Much of this discourse might be illustrated from the Chinese 
version of ' the seventy golden »Sastra' (Sankhya Karika) of Kapila ; 
but the subject would require distinct treatment. 

4 This verse is obscure, and the translation doubtful. Literally 
rendered it runs as follows : ' That Kapila (or, that which Kapila 
said) now (is affirmed respecting) Pra^&pati [po-£e-po-ti ; this 
may be restored to Vakpati, or to Pra^ipati ; the latter however 
(as I am told) is the reading found in the Sanskrit original] (by the 
power of) Buddhi, knowing birth,' &c. 

1 This, they say, is called ' to see.' 
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'Abiding in the midst of these (they say) is the lot 
of " all that lives." Doubting the truth of " soul " is 
called " excessive doubt," and without distinguishing 
aright, there can be no method of escape. 941 

' Deep speculation as to the limits of perception is 
but to involve the " soul ;" thus unbelief leads to 
confusion, and ends in differences of thought and 
conduct 942 

'Again, the various speculations on "soul" (such 
as) "I say," "I know and perceive," "I come" and 
"I go" or "I remain fixed," these are called the 
intricacies (windings) of "soul 1 ." 943 

'And then the fancies raised in different natures, 
some saying " this is so," others denying it, and this 
condition of uncertainty is called the state of " dark- 
ness*." 944 

'Then there are those who say that outward 
things (resembling forms) are one with " soul," who 
say that the "objective" is the same as "mind," 
who confuse " intelligence " with " instruments," who 
say that " number " is the " soul." 945 

' Thus not distinguishing aright, these are called 
" excessive quibbles," " marks of folly," " nature 
changes," and so on. 946 

' To worship and recite religious books, to slaugh- 
ter living things in sacrifice, to render pure by fire 
and water, and thus awake the thought of final 
rescue, 947 

'All these ways of thinking are called " without 
right expedient," the result of ignorance and doubt, 
by means of word or thought or deed ; 948 

1 The ' soul ' is the ' I ' (aha/nkira) of the Sdnkhya system, con- 
cerning which see Colebrooke (Essays), p. 153. 
* Tamas. 
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' Involving outward relationships, this is called 
" depending on means ;" making the material world 
the ground of "soul," this is called "depending on 
the senses." 949 

' By these eight sorts of speculation are we in- 
volved in birth and death. The foolish masters of 
the world make their classifications in these five 
ways, (viz.) 950 

' Darkness, folly, and great folly, angry passion, 
with timid fear. Indolent coldness is called " dark- 
ness;" birth and death are called " folly j" 951 

' Lustful desire is "great folly r" because of great 
men subjected to error 1 , cherishing angry feelings, 
"passion" results; trepidation of the heart is called 
"fear." 952 

' Thus these foolish men dilate upon the five 
desires ; but the root of the great sorrow of birth 
and death, the life destined to be spent in the five 
ways, 953 

'The cause of the whirl of life, I clearly perceive, 
is to be placed in the existence of "I;" because of 
the influence of this cause, result the consequences 
of repeated birth and death ; 954 

' This cause is without any nature of its own, and 
its fruits have no nature; rightly considering what 
has been said, there are four matters which have to 
do with escape, 955 

' Kindling wisdom — opposed to dark ignorance, — 
making manifest — opposed to concealment and ob- 
scurity, — if these four matters be understood, then 
we may escape birth, old age, and death. 956 

1 Literally ' great men producing error,' or it may be ' because 
of the birth-error (delusion) of great men/ 
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' Birth, old age, and death being over, then we 
attain a final place; the Brabmans 1 all depending 
on this principle, 957 

' Practising themselves in a pure life, have also 
largely dilated on it, for the good of the world.' 
The prince hearing these words again enquired of 
Arada : 958 

' Tell me what are the expedients you name, and 
what is the final place to which they lead, and what 
is the character of that pure (Brahman) life; and 
again what are the stated periods 959 

' During which such life must be practised, and 
during which such life is lawful; all these are princi- 
ples to be enquired into ; and on them I pray you 
discourse for my sake.' 960 

Then that Arada, according to the Sutras and S&- 
stras, spoke, ' Yourself using wisdom is the expe- 
dient; but I will further dilate on this a little ; 961 

' First by removing from the crowd and leading a 
hermit's life, depending entirely on alms for food, 
extensively practising rules of decorum, religiously 
adhering to right rules of conduct, 962 

' Desiring little and knowing when to abstain, 
receiving whatever is given (in food), whether 
pleasant or otherwise, delighting to practise a quiet 
(ascetic) life, diligently studying all the Stitras and 
.Sastras, 963 

'Observing the character of covetous longing and 
fear, without remnant of desire to live in purity, 
to govern well the organs of life, the mind quieted 
and silently at rest, 964 

' Removing desire, and hating vice, all the sorrows 

1 The Brahmans in the world 
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of life (the world of desire) put away, then there is 
happiness; and we obtain the enjoyment of the 
first 1 dhyana. 965 

' Having obtained this first dhyana, then with the 
illumination thus obtained, by inward meditation 
is born reliance on thought alone, and the entangle- 
ments of folly are put away ; 966 

' The mind depending on this, then after death, 
born in the Brahma heavens, the enlightened are 
able to know themselves; by the use of means is 
produced further inward illumination; 967 

' Diligently persevering, seeking higher advance, 
accomplishing the second dhyana, tasting of that 
great joy, we are born in the Kwong-yin 2 heaven 
(Abhasvara); 968 

'Then by the use of means putting away this 
delight, practising the third dhyana, resting in such 
delight and wishing no further excellence, there is a 
birth in the .Subhakrrtsna (hin-tsing) heaven ; 969 

' Leaving the thought of such delight, straightway 
we reach the fourth dhyana, all joys and sorrows 
done away, the thought of escape produced, 970 

'We dwell in this fourth dhyana, and are born 
in the VWhat-phala heaven ; because of its long 
enduring years, it is thus called VWhat-phala (ex- 
tensive-fruit); 971 

' Whilst in that state of abstraction rising (higher), 
perceiving there is a place beyond any bodily con- 
dition, adding still and persevering further in practis- 
ing wisdom, rejecting this fourth dhyana, 972 

1 The dhydnas are the conditions of ecstasy, enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the Brahmaloka heavens. 

* We have here an account of the different heavens of the 
Brahmalokas, concerning which consult Burnouf, ' Introduction to 
Indian Buddhism.' 
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' Firmly resolved to persevere in the search, still 
contriving to put away every desire after form, 
gradually from every pore of the body there is 
perceived a feeling of empfy release, 973 

'And in the end this extends to every solid part, 
so that the whole is perfected in an apprehension of 
emptiness. In brief, perceiving no limits to this 
emptiness, there is opened to the view boundless 
knowledge. 974 

' Endowed with inward rest and peace, the idea of 
" I " departs, and the object of " I :" clearly discrimi- 
nating the non-existence of matter (bhava), this is 
the condition of immaterial life. 975 

' As the Mu«ja (grass) when freed from its horny 
case, or as the wild bird which escapes from its prison 
trap, so, getting away from all material limitations, 
we thus find perfect release. 976 

'Thus ascending above the Brahmans (Brahma- 
lokas ?), deprived of every vestige of bodily existence, 
we still endure 1 . Endued with wisdom 2 ! let it be 
known this is real and true deliverance. 977 

'You ask what are the expedients for obtaining 
this escape ; even as I have before detailed, those 
who have deep faith will learn. 978 

' The ^?«his Gaigishavya, Ganaka, VWddha Para- 
jara 8 , and other searchers after truth, 979 

'All by the way I have explained, have reached true 
deliverance.' The prince hearing these words, deeply 
pondering on the outline of these principles, 980 

And reaching back to the influences produced by 

1 Literally, ' endurance not exhausted.' 

* That is, ' O thou I endued with wisdom,' or, generally, ' those 
endued with wisdom.' 

* These proper names were supplied from the Sanskrit text. 
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our former lives, again asked with further words: ' I 
have heard your very excellent system of wisdom, 
the principles very subtle and deep-reaching, 981 

' From which I learn that because of not "letting 
go" (by knowledge as a cause), we do not reach 
the end of the religious life ; but by understanding 
nature in its involutions, then, you say, we obtain 
deliverance ; 982 

' I perceive this law of birth has also concealed 
in it another law as a germ; you say that the "I" 
(i.e. "the soul," of Kapila) being rendered pure 1 , 
forthwith there is true deliverance ; 983 

' But if we encounter a union of cause and effect, 
then there is a return to the trammels of birth; just 
as the germ in the seed, when earth, fire, water, and 
wind 984 

' Seem to have destroyed in it the principle of 
life, meeting with favourable concomitant circum- 
stances will yet revive, without any evident cause, 
but because of desire; so those who have gained 
this supposed release, (likewise) 985 

' Keeping the idea of " I " and " living things," 
have in fact gained no final deliverance; in every 
condition, letting go the "three classes 2 " and again 
reaching the three 3 " excellent qualities," 986 

' Because of the eternal existence of soul, by the 
subde influences of that, (influences resulting from the 
past,) the heart lets go the idea of expedients, 987 

'And obtains an almost endless duration of years. 
This, you say, is true release ; you say "letting go the 
ground on which the idea of soul rests," that this frees 
us from " limited* existence," 988 

1 See Colebrooke, 1. c. p. 150. a Three sorts of pain. 

8 Perception, inference, affirmation. 4 Bbava. 
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'And that the mass of people have not yet re- 
moved the idea of soul, (and are therefore still in 
bondage). But what is this letting go "gunas 1 " 
(cords fettering the soul) ; if one is fettered by these 
" gums," how can there be release ? 989 

'For guwl (the object) and "gu»a" (the quality) 
in idea are different, but in substance one ; if you 
say that you can remove the properties of a thing 
(and leave the thing) by arguing it to the end, this 
is not so. 990 

' If you remove heat from fire, then there is no 
such thing as fire, or if you remove surface (front) 
from body, what body can remain ? 99 1 

' Thus " gu»a " is as it Avere surface, remove 
this and there can be no "gu«l." So that this 
deliverance, spoken of before, must leave a body 
yet in bonds. 992 

'Again, you say that by "clear knowledge" you 
get rid of body ; there is then such a thing as know- 
ledge or the contrary ; if you affirm the existence of 
clear knowledge, then there should be some one who 
possesses it (i. e. possesses this knowledge) ; 993 

' If there be a possessor, how can there be deli- 
verance (from this personal " I ") ? If you say 
there is no "knower," then who is it that is spoken 
of as "knowing?" 994 

' If there is knowledge and no person, then the 
subject of knowledge may be a stone or a log ; more- 
over, to have clear knowledge of these minute causes 
of contamination and reject them thoroughly, 995 

' These being so rejected, there must be an end, 
then, of the " doer." What Ar&da has declared can- 
not satisfy my heart. 996 

1 Colebrooke, p. 157. 
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' This clear knowledge is not " universal wisdom," 
I must go on and seek a better explanation.' Going 
on then to the place of Udra 1 JZishi, he also expa- 
tiated on this question of 'I.' 997 

(But) although he refined the matter to the 
utmost, laying down a term of ' thought ' and ' no 
thought ' taking the position of removing ' thought ' 
and ' no thought,' yet even so he came not out of 
the mire; 998 

For supposing creatures attained that state, still 
(he said) there is a possibility of returning to the 
coil, whilst Bodhisattva sought a method of getting 
out of it So once more leaving Udra Jtishi, 999 

He went on in search of a better system, and came 
at last to Mount Kia-^e 2 [the forest of mortifica- 
tion], where was a town called Pain-suffering 
forest (Uravilva?). Here the five Bhikshus had 
gone before. 1000 

When then he beheld these five, virtuously keeping 
in check their senses (passion-members), holding to 
the rules of moral conduct, practising mortification, 
dwelling in that grove of mortification 8 ; 1001 

Occupying a spot beside the Naira»gana river, 
perfectly composed and filled with contentment, 
Bodhisattva forthwith by them (selecting) one spot, 
quietly gave himself to thought 1002 

The five Bhikshus knowing him with earnest 
heart to be seeking escape, offered him their 
services with devotion, as if reverencing Ixvara 
Deva. 1003 

1 Yuh-to. * Gay*, or Gayajirsha. 

* Or is the word fu-hing=the name of a plant, such as the 
uruvu (betel)? 
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Having finished their attentions and dutiful ser- 
vices, then going on he took his seat not far off, as 
one about to enter on a course of religious practice, 
composing all his members as he desired. 1004 

Bodhisattva diligently applied himself to 'means,' 
as one about to cross over old age, disease, and 
death. With full purpose of heart (he set him- 
self) to endure mortification, to restrain every 
bodily passion, and give up thought about sus- 
tenance, 1005 

With purity of heart to observe the fast-rules, 
which no worldly man (active man) can bear ; silent 
and still, lost in thoughtful meditation ; and so for 
six years he continued, 1006 

Each day eating one hemp grain, his bodily form 
shrunken and attenuated, seeking how to cross (the 
sea) of birth and death, exercising himself still 
deeper and advancing further; 1007 

Making his way perfect by the disentanglements 
of true wisdom, not eating, and yet not (looking to 
that as) a cause (of emancipation), his four members 
although exceedingly weak, his heart of wisdom in- 
creasing yet more and more in light; 1008 

His spirit free, his body light and refined, his 
name spreading far and wide, as 'highly gifted,' 
even as the moon when first produced, or as the 
Kumuda flower spreading out its sweetness; 1009 

Everywhere thro' the country his excellent fame 
extended ; the daughters of the lord of the place 
both coming to see him, his mortified body like a 
withered branch, just completing the period of six 
years, 1010 

Fearing the sorrow of birth and death, seeking 
earnestly the method (cause) of true wisdom, he 
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came to the conviction that these were not the 
means to extinguish desire and produce ecstatic 
contemplation; ion 

Nor yet (the means by which) in former time, 
seated underneath the 6ambu tree 1 , he arrived at 
that miraculous condition, that surely was the proper 
way, (he thought), 1012 

The way opposed to this of 'withered body.' I 
should therefore rather seek strength of body, by 
drink and food refresh my members, and with con- 
tentment cause my mind to rest. 10 13 

My mind at rest, I shall enjoy silent composure ; 
composure is the trap for getting ecstasy (dhyana) ; 
whilst in ecstasy perceiving the true law (right law, 
i. e. truth), then the force of truth (the law) obtained, 
disentanglement will follow. 1014 

And thus composed, enjoying perfect quiet, old 
age and death are put away ; and then defilement is 
escaped by this first means; thus then by equal 
steps the excellent law results from life restored by 
food and drink 1015 

Having carefully considered this principle, bath- 
ing in the Naira#£ana river, he desired afterwards 
to leave the water (pool), but owing to extreme 
exhaustion was unable to rise; 1016 

Then a heavenly spirit holding out (pressing 
down) a branch, taking this in his hand he (raised 
himself and) came forth. At this time on the oppo- 
site side of the grove there was a certain chief 
herdsman, 10 17 

Whose eldest daughter was called Nanda. One of 
the .Suddhavasa Devas addressing her said, ' Bodhi- 

1 See above, p. 48, ver. 335. 
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sattva dwells in the grove, go you then, and present 
to him a religious offering.' 1018 

Nanda Balada (or Bala/a or Baladhya) with 
joy came to the spot, above her hands (i. e. on her 
wrists) white chalcedony bracelets, her clothing of a 
grey (bluish) colour (dye) ; 1019 

The grey and the white together contrasted in the 
light, as the colours of the rounded river bubble ; 
with simple heart and quicken'd step she came, and, 
bowing down at Bodhisattva's feet, 1020 

She reverently offered him perfumed rice milk, 
begging him of his condescension to accept it \ Bodhi- 
sattva taking it, partook of it (at once), whilst she 
received, even then, the fruits of her religious act. 102 1 

Having eaten it, all his members refreshed, he 
became capable of receiving Bodhi ; his body and 
limbs glistening with (renewed strength), and his 
energies swelling higher still", 1022 

As the hundred streams swell the sea, or the first 
quarter'd moon daily increases in brightness. The 
five Bhikshus having witnessed this, perturbed, were 
filled with suspicious reflection ; 1023 

They supposed (said) that his religious zeal 
(heart) was flagging, and that he was leaving and 
looking for a better abode, as though he had 
obtained deliverance, the five elements entirely 
removed s . 1024 

1 See Tree and Serpent Worship, plate L 

2 This is a free translation; the text is probably defective, 
||0 being a mistake for ^]J or for ~t|r. 

* ' The five elements/ in the original ' the five great ;' the sense 
seems to be that the Bodhisattva was acting as though he had 
attained his aim, and overcome the powers of sense. At the same 

[19] L 
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Bodhisattva wandered on alone, directing his 
course to that 'fortunate 1 ' tree, beneath whose 
shade he might accomplish his search after com- 
plete enlightenment 2 . 1025 

(Over) the ground wide and level, producing soft 
and pliant grass, easily he advanced with lion step, 
pace by pace, (whilst) the earth shook withal ; 1026 

And as it shook, Kala naga aroused, was filled 
with joy, as his eyes were opened to the light. 
Forthwith he exclaimed : ' When formerly I saw 
the Buddhas of old, there was the sign of an 
earthquake as now; 1027 

' The virtues of a Muni are so great in majesty, that 
the great earth cannot endure 3 them; as step by step 
his foot treads upon the ground, so is there heard 
the sound of the rumbling earth-shaking ; 1028 

'A brilliant light now illumes the world, as the 
shining of the rising sun ; five hundred bluish tinted 
birds (I see), wheeling round to the right, flying 
through space ; 1029 

' A gentle, soft, and cooling breeze blows around 
in an agreeable way ; all these auspicious (miracu- 
lous) signs are the same as those of former 
Buddhas; 1030 

'Wherefore I know that this Bodhisattva will 
certainly arrive at perfect wisdom. And now, be- 
hold ! from yonder man, a grass cutter, he obtains 
some pure and pliant grass, 1031 

'Which spreading out beneath the tree, with 
upright body, there he takes his seat; his feet placed 

time it is possible that •' the five great' may allude to the five 
Bhikshus. But in any case it is better to hold to the literal sense. 

1 The ' fortunate tree,' the tree ' of good omen,' the Bodhi tree. 

* Samyak-Sambodhi. ' Cannot excel or surpass them. 
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under him, not carelessly arranged (moving to and 
fro), but like the firmly fixed and compact body of a 
Naga ; 1032 

' Nor shall he rise again from off his seat till he 
has completed his undertaking.' And so he (the 
Naga) uttered these words by way of confirmation. 
The heavenly Nagas, filled with joy, 1033 

(Caused a) cool refreshing breeze to rise; the 
trees and grass were yet unmoved by it, and all 
the beasts, quiet and silent, (looked on in wonder- 
ment.) 1034 

These are the signs that Bodhisattva will certainly 
attain enlightenment. 1035 

Varga 13. Defeats MAra. 

The great Rishi, of the royal tribe of i?«his, 
beneath the Bodhi tree firmly established, resolved 
by oath to perfect the way of complete deliver- 
ance. 1036 

The spirits, Nagas, and the heavenly multitude \ 
all were filled with joy ; but Mara Devari^a, enemy 
of religion, alone was grieved, and rejoiced not ; 103 7 

Lord of the five desires 2 , skilled in all the arts of 
warfare, the foe of those who seek deliverance, there- 
fore his name is rightly given Puuna 3 . 1038 *> 

Now this Mara ra^u had three daughters, minc- 
ingly beautiful and of a pleasant countenance, in 
every way fit by artful ways to enflame a man with 
love, highest in this respect among the Devis. 1039 

The first was named Yuh-yen (lust-pollution), 
the second Neng-yueh-^-in (able to delight a man), 

1 ^ $&• * I. e. king of sensuality. 

' The wicked one. 
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the third Ngai-loh 1 (love-joy). These three, at 
this time, advanced together, 1040 

And addressed their father Pi sun a and said: 
'May we not know the trouble that afflicts you?' 
The father calming his feelings, addressed his 
daughters thus : 104 1 

' The world has now a great Muni, he has taken a 
strong oath as a helmet, he holds a mighty bow in 
his hand, wisdom is the diamond shaft he uses, 1042 

' His object is to get the mastery in the world, to 
ruin and destroy my territory (domain) ; I am myself 
unequal to him, for all men will believe in him, 1043 

' And all find refuge in the way of his salvation ; 
then will my land be desert and unoccupied. But as 
when a man transgresses the laws of morality, his 
body (or, he himself) is then empty (i. e. unpro- 
tected), 1044 

' So now, the eye of wisdom, not yet opened (in 
this man), whilst my empire still has peace (quiet), 
I will go and overturn his purpose, and break down 
and divide the ridge-pole (of his house) 2 .' 1045 

Seizing then his bow and his five arrows, with all 
his retinue of male and female attendants, he went 
to that grove of ' fortunate rest ' with the vow that 
the world (all flesh) should not find peace s . 1046 

Then seeing the Muni, quiet and still (silent), 
preparing to cross the sea of the three worlds, in 
his left hand grasping his bow, with his right hand 
pointing his arrow, 1047 

1 See Childers, sub Miro, for the name of the daughters. In 
Sanskrit, Rati, Prtti, and Trt'shni. 

1 ' I will return to the house . . . . , he findeth it swept and gar- 
nished, but empty.' 

* Should not find 'rest' There is a play on the word. 
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He addressed Bodhisattva and said: ' Kshatriya! 
rise up quickly ! for you may well fear I your death 
is at hand; you may practise your own religious 
system 1 , 1048 

'But let go this effort after the law of deliver- 
ance (for others); wage warfare in the field of charity 2 
as a cause of merit, appease the tumultuous world, and 
so in the end reach your reward in heaven ; 1049 

' This is a way renowned and well established, in 
which former saints (victors) have walked, .fo'shis 
and kings and men of eminence ; but this system of 
penury and alms-begging is unworthy of you. 1050 

' Now then if you rise not, you had best consider 
with yourself, that if you give not up your vow, and 
tempt me to let fly an arrrow, 105 1 

' How that Aila, grandchild of Soma 3 , by one of 
these arrows just touched, as by a fanning of the 
wind, lost his reason and became a madman ; 1052 

'And how the J&shi Vimala, practising auste- 
rities, hearing the sound of one of these darts, his 
heart possessed by great fear, bewildered and 
darkened he lost his true nature; 1053 

' How much less can you — a late-born one — hope 
to escape this dart of mine. Quickly arise then! 
if hardly you may get away ! 1054 

' This arrow full of rankling poison, fearfully in- 
sidious where it strikes a foe ! See now ! with all 
my force, I point it ! and are you resting in the face 
of such calamity ? 1 05 5 

' How is it that you fear not this dread arrow ? say ! 
why do you not tremble ?' Mara uttered such fear-in- 
spiring threats, bent on overawing Bodhisattva. 1056 

1 Or, a system of religion for yourself. * Religious almsgiving. 
' Aida, the grandson of Soma (i. e. Fururavas, the lover of Urvari ?). 
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But Bodhisattva's heart remained unmoved; no 
doubt, no fear was present. Then Mara instantly 
discharged his arrow, whilst the three women came 
in front; 1057 

Bodhisattva regarded not the arrow, nor con- 
sidered ought the women three. Mara ra^a now 
was troubled much with doubt, and muttered thus 
'twixt heart and mouth : '1058 

' Long since the maiden of the snowy mountains, 
shooting at Mahervara, constrained him to change 
his mind ; and yet Bodhisattva is unmoved, 1059 

' And heeds not even this dart of mine, nor the 
three heavenly women ! nought prevails to move 
his heart or raise one spark of love within 
him. 1060 

' Now must I assemble my army-host, and press 
him sore by force;' having thought thus awhile, 
Mara's army suddenly assembled round ; 1061 

Each (severally) assumed his own peculiar form ; 
some were holding spears, others grasping swords, 
others snatching up trees, others wielding diamond 
maces; (thus were they) armed with every sort of 
weapon; 1062 

Some had heads like hogs, others like fishes, 
others like asses, others like horses ; some with 
forms like snakes or like the ox or savage tiger ; 
lion-headed, dragon-headed, (and like) every other 
kind of beast; 1063 

Some had many heads on one body-trunk, with 
faces having but a single eye, and then again 
with many eyes ; some with great-bellied mighty 
bodies, 1064 

And others thin and skinny, bellyless ; others 
long-legged, mighty-knee'd ; others big-shanked 
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and fat-calved ; some with long and claw-like 
nails ; 1065 

Some were headless, breastless, faceless ; some 
with two feet and many bodies ; some with big 
faces looking every way ; some pale and ashy- 
coloured, 1066 

Others colour'd like the bright star rising, 
others steaming fiery vapour, some with ears like 
elephants, with humps like mountains, some with 
naked forms covered with hair, 1067 

Some with leather skins for clothing, their faces 
party-coloured, crimson and white ; some with tiger 
skins as robes, some with snake skins over 
them, 1068 

Some with tinkling bells around their waists, 
others with twisted screw-like hair, others with 
hair dishevelled covering the body, some breath- 
suckers, 1069 

Others body-snatchers, some dancing and shrieking 
awhile, some jumping onwards with their feet toge- 
ther, some striking one another as they went, 1070 

Others waving (wheeling round) in the air, others 
flying and leaping between the trees, others howling, 
or hooting, or screaming, or whining, with their evil 
noises shaking the great earth ; 107 1 

Thus this wicked goblin troop encircled on its 
four sides the Bodhi tree ; some bent on tearing his 
body to pieces, others on devouring it whole ; 1072 

From the four sides flames belched forth, and 
fiery steam ascended up to heaven ; tempestuous 
winds arose on every side 1 ; the mountain forests 
shook and quaked ; 1073 

1 Kik for pien? 
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Wind, fire, and steam, with dust combined, (pro- 
duced) a pitchy darkness, rendering all invisible. 
And now the Devas well affected to the law, and all 
the Nagas and the spirits (kwei-shin), 1074 

All incensed at this host of Mara, with anger 
fired, wept tears of blood ; the great company of 
vSuddhavasa gods, beholding Mara tempting 1 Bodhi- 
sattva, 1075 

Free from low-feeling, with hearts undisturbed by 
passion, moved by pity towards him and commise- 
ration, came in a body to behold the Bodhisattva, so 
calmly seated and so undisturbed, 1076 

Surrounded with an uncounted host of devils, 
shaking the heaven and earth with sounds ill- 
omened. Bodhisattva silent and quiet in the midst 
remained, his countenance as bright as heretofore, 
unchanged; 1077 

Like the great lion-king placed amongst all the 
beasts howling and growling round him (so he sat), a 
sight unseen before, so strange and wonderful ! 1078 

The host of Mara hastening, as arranged, each 
one exerting his utmost force, taking each other's 
place in turns, threatening every moment to destroy 
him, 1079 

Fiercely staring, grinning with their teeth, flying 
tumultuously, bounding here and there; but Bodhi- 
sattva, silently beholding them, (watched them) as one 
would watch the games of children ; 1080 

And now the demon host waxed fiercer and more 
angry, and added force to force, in further conflict; 
grasping at stones they could not lift, or lifting them, 
they could not let them go ; 1081 

I Confusing. 
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Their flying spears, lances, and javelins, stuck fast 
in space, refusing to descend; the angry thunder- 
drops and mighty hail, with these, were changed into 
five-coloyr'd lotus flowers, 1082 

Whilst the foul poison of the dragon snakes was 
turned to spicy-breathing air. Thus all these count- 
less sorts of creatures, wishing to destroy the Bodhi- 
sattva, 1083 

Unable to remove him from the spot, were with 
their own weapons wounded. Now Mara had an 
aunt-attendant whose name was Ma-kia-ka-li 
(Maha Kail?), 1084 

Who held a skull-dish in her hands, and stood in 
front of Bodhisattva, and with every kind of winsome 
gesture, tempted to lust the Bodhisattva. 1085 

So all these followers of Mara, possessed of every 
demon-body form, united in discordant uproar, 
hoping to terrify Bodhisattva; 1086 

But not a hair of his was moved, and Mara's host 
was filled with sorrow. Then in the air the crowd 
of angels (spirits), their forms invisible, raised their 
voices, saying: 1087 

' Behold the great Muni ; his mind unmoved by 
any feeling of resentment, whilst all that wicked 
Mara race, besotted, are vainly bent on his destruc- 
tion ; 1088 

' Let go your foul and murderous thoughts against 
that silent Muni, calmly seated ! You cannot with a 
breath move the Sumeru mountain ; 1089 

' Fire may freeze, water may burn, the roughened 
earth may grow soft and pliant, but ye cannot hurt 
the Bodhisattva ! Thro' ages past disciplined by 
suffering, 1090 

' Bodhisattva rightly trained in thought, ever 
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advancing in the use of "means," pure and illustrious 
for wisdom, loving and merciful to all, 1091 

'These four conspicuous (excellent) virtues cannot 
with him be rent asunder, so as to make it hard or 
doubtful whether he gain the highest wisdom. 1092 

' For as the thousand rays of yonder sun must 
drown the darkness of the world, or as the boring 
wood must kindle fire, or as the earth deep-dug 
gives water, 1093 

' So he who perseveres in the " right means," by 
seeking thus, will find. The world without instruc- 
tion, poisoned by lust and hate and ignorance, 1094 

' Because he pitied "flesh," so circumstanced, he 
sought on their account the joy of wisdom. Why 
then would you molest and hinder one who seeks 
to banish sorrow from the world ? 1095 

'The ignorance that everywhere prevails is due 
to false pernicious books (sutras), and therefore 
Bodhisattva, walking uprightly, would lead and draw 
men after him. 1096 

'To obscure and blind the great world-leader, this 
undertaking is impossible \ for 'tis as though in the 
Great Desert a man would purposely mislead the 
merchant-guide; 1097 

'So "all flesh" having fallen into darkness, ignorant 
of where they are going, for their sakes he would 
light the lamp of wisdom ; say then ! why would you 
extinguish it ? 1098 

'All flesh engulphed and overwhelmed in the great 
sea of birth and death, this one prepares the boat of 
wisdom ; say then ! why destroy and sink it? 1099 

' Patience is the sprouting of religion, firmness 

1 In the sense of ' not commendable.' 
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its root, good conduct is the flower, the enlightened 
heart the boughs and branches, i ioo 

' Wisdom supreme the entire tree, the " tran- 
scendent law 1 " the fruit, its shade protects all 
living things ; say then ! why would you cut it 
down ? 1 101 

' Lust, hate, and ignorance, (these are) the rack 
and bolt, the yoke placed on the shoulder of the 
world ; through ages long he has practised austerities 
to rescue men from these their fetters, 1 102 

' He now shall certainly attain his end, sitting 
on this right-established throne ; (seated) as all 
the previous Buddhas, firm and compact like a 
diamond; 1103 

' Though all the earth were moved and shaken, 
yet would this place be fixed and stable ; him, thus 
fixed and well assured, think not that you can over- 
turn. 1 104 

' Bring down and moderate your mind's desire, 
banish these high and envious thoughts, prepare 
yourselves for right reflection, be patient in your 
services.' 1105 

Mara hearipg these sounds in space, and seeing 
Bodhisattva still unmoved, filled with fear and 
banishing his high and supercilious thoughts, again 
took up his way to heaven above ; 1 106 

Whilst all his host (were scattered), o'erwhelmed 
with grief and disappointment, fallen from their 
high estate, 'reft of their warrior pride, their warlike 
weapons and accoutrements thrown heedlessly and 
cast away 'mid woods and deserts. 1 107 

Like as when some cruel chieftain slain, the hateful 

1 Anuttara-dharma. 
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band is all dispersed and scattered, so the host of 
Mara disconcerted, fled away. The mind of Bodhi- 
sattva (now reposed) peaceful and quiet. 11 08 

The morning sun-beams brighten with the dawn, 
the dust-like mist dispersing, disappears; the moon 
and stars pale their faint light, the barriers of the 
night are all removed, 1109 

Whilst from above a fall of heavenly flowers pay 
their sweet tribute to the Bodhisattva. 1 1 10. 



Varga 14. O-wei-san-pou-ti (Abhisambodhi) 1 . 

Bodhisattva having subdued Mara, his firmly fixed 
mind at rest, thoroughly exhausting the first prin- 
ciple of truth 2 , he entered into deep and subtle 
contemplation, hit 

Self-contained. Every kind of Samadhi in order 
passed before his eyes. During the first watch he 
entered on ' right perception 3 ,' and in recollection all 
former births passed before his eyes ; 1 1 1 2 

Born in such a place, of such a name, and downwards 
to his present birth, so through hundreds, thousands, 
myriads, all his births and deaths he knew ; 1 1 1 3 

Countless in number were they, of every kind and 
sort; then knowing, too, his family relationships, 
great pity rose within his heart 1114 

This sense of deep compassion passed, he once 
again considered 'all that lives,' and how they 
moved within the six * portions of life's revolution, 
no final term to birth and death ; 1 1 1 5 

1 The condition that looks wisdom face to face. 

* 'Eternally exhausting the highest truth' (paramartha). 

* The word for ' perception' is vedana (sheu). 

* The six modes of birth (transmigration). 
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Hollow all, and false and transient (unfixed) 
as the plantain tree, or as a dream, or phantasy. 
Then in the middle watch of night, he reached to 
knowledge (eyes) of the pure Devas \ 1 1 16 

And beheld before him every creature, as one sees 
images upon a mirror ; all creatures born and born 
again to die, noble and mean, the poor and rich, 1 1 1 7 

Reaping the fruit of right or evil doing, and 
sharing happiness or misery in consequence. First 
he considered and distinguished evil-doers (works), 
that such must ever reap an evil birth ; 1 1 18 

Then he considered those who practise righteous 
deeds, that these must gain a place with men or 
gods ; but those again born in the nether hells, (he 
saw) participating in every kind of misery ; 1 1 19 

Swallowing (drinking) molten brass (metal), the 
iron skewers piercing their bodies, confined within 
the boiling caldron, driven and made to enter the 
fiery oven (dwelling), 1 1 20 

Food for hungry, long-toothed dogs, or preyed 
upon by brain-devouring birds; dismayed by fire, 
then (they wander through) thick woods, with leaves 
like razors gashing their limbs, 1 1 2 1 

While knives divide their (writhing) bodies, or 
hatchets lop their members, bit by bit ; drinking the 
bitterest poisons, their fate yet holds them back 
from death. 11 22 

Thus those who found their joy in evil deeds, he 
saw receiving now their direst sorrow; a momentary 
taste of pleasure here, a dreary length of suffering 
there; 11 23 

A laugh or joke because of others' pain, a crying 

1 Deva sight. 
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out and weeping now at punishment received. Surely 
if living creatures saw the consequence of all their 
evils deeds, self-visited, 1124 

With hatred would they turn and leave them, 
fearing the ruin following — the blood and death. 
He saw, moreover, all the fruits of birth as beasts, 
each deed entailing its own return, 11 25 

(And) when death ensues born in some other form 
(beast shape), different in kind according to the deeds. 
Some doomed to die for the sake of skin or flesh 1 , 
some for their horns or hair or bones or wings, 1 1 26 

Others torn or killed in mutual conflict, friend or 
relative before, contending thus ; (some) burthened 
with loads or dragging heavy weights, (others) 
pierced and urged on by pricking goads, 1127 

Blood flowing down their tortured forms, parched 
and hungry — no relief afforded ; then, turning round, 
(he saw) one with the other struggling, possessed of 
no independent strength ; 1 128 

Flying through air or sunk in deep water, yet no 
place as a refuge left from death. He saw, more- 
over, those, misers and covetous, born now as hungry 
ghosts, 1 129 

Vast bodies like the towering mountain, with 
mouths as small as any needle-tube, hungry and 
thirsty, nought but fire arid poison'd flame to en- 
wrap their burning forms within. 11 30 

Covetous, they would not give to those who 
sought, or duped the man who gave in charity, now 
born among the famished ghosts, they seek for food, 
but cannot find withal. 11 31 

The refuse of the unclean man they fain would 

1 That is, some born as beasts, whose hides are of value, and 
for which they are killed. 
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eat, but this is changed and lost (before it can be 
eaten) ; oh ! if a man believes that covetousness is 
thus repaid, as in their case, 1 132 

Would he not give his very flesh in charity 
even as Sivi ri^a did ! Then, once more (he saw), 
those reborn as men, with bodies like some foul 
sewer, 11 33 

Ever moving 'midst the direst sufferings, born 
from the womb to fear and trembling, with body 
tender, touching anything its feelings painful, as if 
cut with knives ; 1 1 34 

Whilst born in this condition, no moment free 
from chance of death, labour, and sorrow, yet 
seeking birth again, and being born again, enduring 
pain. 1 1 35 

Then (he saw those who) by a higher merit were 
enjoying heaven ; a thirst for love ever consuming 
them, their merit ended with the end of life, the 
five signs 1 warning them of death (their beauty 
fades), 1 136 

Just as the blossom that decays, withering away, 
is robbed of all its shining tints ; not all their asso- 
ciates, living still, though grieving, can avail to save 
the rest; 1137 

The palaces and joyous precincts empty now, the 
Devls all alone and desolate, sitting or asleep upon 
the dusty earth, weep bitterly in recollection of their 
loves; 1 1 38 

Those who are born, sad in decay; those who are 
dead, beloved, cause of grief; thus ever struggling 
on, preparing future pain, covetous they seek the 
joys of heaven, 11 39 

1 The five signs are the indications of a Deva's life in heaven 
coming to an end. 
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Obtaining which, these sorrows come apace ; des- 
picable joys ! oh, who would covet them ! using such 
mighty efforts (means) to obtain, and yet unable 
thence to banish pain. 1140 

Alas, alas 1 these Devas, too, alike deceived — no 
difference is there ! thro' lapse of ages bearing suf- 
fering, striving to crush desire and lust, 1 141 

Now certainly expecting long reprieve, and yet 
once more destined to fall ! in hell enduring every 
kind of pain, as beasts tearing and killing one the 
other, 1 142 

As Pretas parched with direst thirst, as men worn 
out, seeking enjoyment ; although, they say, when 
born in heaven, ' then we shall escape these greater 
ills,' 1 143 

Deceived, alas ! no single place exempt, in every 
birth incessant pain ! Alas! the sea of birth and death 
revolving thus — an ever-whirling wheel — 1 144 

All flesh immersed within its waves cast here and 
there without reliance! thus with his pure Deva 
eyes he thoughtfully considered the five domains of 
life. 1 145 

He saw that all was empty and vain alike ! with no 
dependence ! like the plantain or the bubble. Then, 
on the third eventful watch, he entered on the deep, 
true * apprehension 2 ; 1 1 46 

He meditated on the entire world of creatures, 
whirling in life's tangle, born 8 to sorrow; the crowds 
who live, grow old, and die, innumerable for multi- 
tude, 1 147 

1 That is, the deep apprehension of truth. 
* Sorrow self-natured. 
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Covetous, lustful, ignorant, darkly-fettered, with 
no way known for final rescue. Rightly considering, 
inwardly he reflected from what source birth and 
death proceed ; 1 148 

He was assured that age and death must come 
from birth as from a source. For since a man has 
born with him a body, that body must inherit pain 
(disease). 1 149 

Then looking further whence comes birth, he saw 
it came from life-deeds done elsewhere ; then with his 
Deva-eyes scanning these deeds, he saw they were 
not framed by Iwara ; 1 150 

They were not self-caused, they were not personal 
existences, nor were they either uncaused ; then, as 
one who breaks the first bamboo joint finds all the 
rest easy to separate, 1 1 5 1 

Having discerned the cause of birth and death, he 
gradually came to see the truth ; deeds come from 
upadana (cleaving), like as fire which catches hold 
of grass; 1152 

Upadana (tsu) comes from trtshnk ('ngai), just 
as a little fire enflames the mountains ; tr«sh«a 
comes from vedana (shau), (the perception of pain 
and pleasure, the desire for rest); 11 53 

As the starving or the thirsty man seeks food and 
drink, so 'sensation' (perception) brings 'desire' 
for life; then contact (sparca) is the cause of all 
sensation, producing the three kinds of pain or 
pleasure, 11 54 

Even as by' art of man the rubbing wood pro- 
duces fire for any use or purpose; spar^a (con- 
tact) is born from the six entrances (ayatanas) 1 , 

1 The six organs of sense. 
[19] M 
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(a man is blind because he cannot see the 
light) 1 ; 1 155 

The six entrances are caused by name and 
thing, just as the germ grows to the stem and 
leaf; name and thing are born from knowledge 
(vi/»ana), as the seed which germinates and brings 
forth leaves. 1156 

Knowledge, in turn, proceeds from name and 
thing, the two are intervolved leaving no remnant; 
by some concurrent cause knowledge engenders 
name and thing, whilst by some odier cause con- 
current, name and thing engender know- 
ledge; 1157 

Just as a man and ship advance together, the 
water and the land mutually involved 2 ; thus know- 
ledge brings forth name and thing; name and 
thing produce the roots (ayatanas) ; 1 158 

The roots engender contact; contact again brings 
forth sensation; sensation brings forth longing 
desire; longing desire produces upadana; 1159 

Upadana is the cause of deeds ; and these again 
engender birth ; birth again produces age and death ; 
so does this one incessant round 1160 

Cause the existence of all living things. Rightly 
illumined, thoroughly perceiving this, firmly esta- 
blished, thus was he enlightened; destroy birth, old 
age and death will cease ; 1 161 

Destroy bhava then will birth cease; destroy 
'cleaving' (upadana) then will bhava end; destroy 
trtshn& (desire) then will cleaving end ; destroy 
sensation then will tf«sh»a end; 1162 

1 This clause is obscure, it may mean, ' blind to darkness there- 
fore he sees.' 

* It is difficult to catch the meaning here ; literally translated the 
passage runs thus: ' Water and dry land cause mutual involution.' 
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Destroy contact then will end sensation; de- 
stroy the six entrances, then will contact cease; 
the six entrances all destroyed, from this, moreover, 
names and things will cease; 1163 

Knowledge destroyed, names and things 1 
will cease ; sa*«skara (names and things) destroyed, 
then knowledge perishes ; ignorance destroyed, then 
the sawskara 2 will die; the great Jtishi was thus per- 
fected in wisdom (sambodhi). 1164 

Thus perfected, Buddha then devised for the 
world's benefit the eightfold path, right sight, 
and so on, the only true path for the world to 
tread. 1165 

Thus did he complete the end (destruction) of 
' self,' as fire goes out for want of grass ; thus he had 
done what he would have men do ; he first had 
found the way of perfect knowledge; 1166 

He finished thus the first great lesson (para- 
martha); entering the great Zfo'shi's house 8 , the 
darkness disappeared; light coming on, perfectly 
silent, all at rest, 1167 

He reached at last the exhaustless source of 
truth (dharma); lustrous with all wisdom the great 
Jtishi sat, perfect in gifts, whilst one convulsive 
throe shook the wide earth. 11 68 

And now the world was calm again and bright, 
when Devas, N&gas, spirits, all assembled, amidst 
the void raise heavenly music, and make their 
offerings as the law 4 directs ; 1 169 

A gentle cooling breeze sprang up around, and 

1 Here evidently equivalent to samskira. 

* Sa»iskira, i. e. the five skandhas, or constituents of individual life. 
' I. e. attained Nirv&na. 

* ' As the law directs ; ' that is, 'religious offerings' (dharma ddna). 

M 2 
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from the sky a fragrant rain distilled ; exquisite 
flowers, not seasonable 1 , bloomed ; sweet fruits before 
their time were ripened ; 1 1 70 

Great Mandaras 2 , and every sort of heavenly pre- 
cious flower, from space in rich confusion fell, as 
tribute* to the illustrious monk. 11 71 

Creatures of every different kind were moved 
one towards the other lovingly; fear and terror 
altogether put away, none entertained a hateful 
thought ; 1 1 72 

And all things living in the world with faultless 
men* consorted freely; the Devas giving up their 
heavenly joys, sought rather to alleviate the sin- 
ner's sufferings; 11 73 

Pain and distress grew less and less, the moon of 
wisdom waxed apace ; whilst all the ^?/shis of the 
Ikshvaku clan who had received a heavenly 
birth, 1 1 74 

Beholding Buddha thus benefitting men, were 
filled with joy and satisfaction ; and whilst through- 
out the heavenly mansions religious offerings fell as 
raining flowers, 1 1 75 

The Devas and the Naga spirits 5 , with one voice, 
praised the Buddha's virtues ; men seeing the reli- 
gious offerings, hearing, too, the joyous hymn of 
praise, 1 1 76 

Were all rejoiced in turn ; they leapt for unre- 

1 ' Not seasonable;' that is, out of season ; or, before their season. 

* The Maha" Mandira, or Mandarava ; one of the five trees of 
the paradise of Indra (Wilson); the Erythrina fulgens. See 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 306. 

' As a religious offering to the Muni-lord, 
4 Wou lau gin, leakless men. It means that all things living 
consorted freely with the good. 

* The Devas, Nigas, and heavenly spirits (kwei shin). 
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strained joy; Mara, the Devar&fa, only, felt in his 
heart great anguish. 1 1 77 

Buddha for those seven days, in contemplation lost, 
his heart at peace, beheld and pondered on the Bodhi 
tree, with gaze unmoved and never wearying : t 1 78 

' Now resting here, in this condition, I have ob- 
tained,' he said, 'my ever-shifting 1 heart's desire, 
and now at rest I stand, escaped from self*.' The 
eyes of Buddha 3 then considered 'all that lives,' 1 179 

And forthwith rose there in him deep compas- 
sion ; much he desired to bring about their welfare 
(purity), but how to gain for them that most excellent 
deliverance, 11 80 

From covetous desire, hatred, ignorance, and false 
teaching (this was the question); how to suppress 
this sinful heart by right direction ; not by anxious 
use of outward means, but by resting quietly in 
thoughtful silence. 1181 

Now looking back and thinking of his mighty 
vow, there rose once more within his mind a wish to 
preach the law; and looking carefully throughout 
the world, he saw how pain and sorrow ripened and 
increased everywhere. 1182 

Then Brahma-deva knowing his thoughts, and 
considering * it right to request him to advance reli- 
gion for the wider spread of the Brahma-glory, in 
the deliverance of all flesh from sorrow, 1 183 

1 My heart which has experienced constant and differing birth- 
changes. 

* Wou-ngo, in a condition without personal (ngo) limitations. 
The sense seems to be, that, by casting away the limitations of the 
finite, he had apprehended the idea of the infinite. 

* The eye of Buddha ; the last of the pan£aiakkhus, for which 
see Childers, Pali Diet sub voce. 

4 The sense may be, ' thinking that he ought to be requested to 
preach.' 
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Coming, beheld upon the person of the reverend 
monk all the distinguishing marks of a great preacher, 
visible in an excellent degree; fixed and unmoved (he 
sat) in the possession of truth and wisdom, 1184 

Free from all evil impediments, with a heart 
cleansed from all insincerity or falsehood. Then 
with reverent and a joyful heart, (great Brahma 
stood and) with hands joined, thus made known his 
request: 1185 

' What happiness in all the world so great as 
when a loving master meets the unwise * ; the world 
with all its occupants, filled with impurity and dire 
confusion 2 , 1186 

'With heavy grief oppressed, or, in some cases, 
lighter sorrows, (waits deliverance); the lord of 
men, having escaped by crossing the wide and 
mournful sea of birth and death, 1187 

' We now entreat to rescue others — those strug- 
gling creatures all engulphed therein; as the just 
worldly man, when he gets profit, gives some rebate 
withal 3 , 1 188 

' So the lord of men enjoying such religious gain, 
should* also give somewhat to living* things. The 
world indeed is bent on large personal gain, and 
hard it is to share one's own with others ; 1 189 

' O ! let your loving heart be moved with pity 
towards the world burthened 6 with vexing cares.' 

1 In the sense of 'the nninstructed.' 

* With sense-pollution and distracted heart, oppressed with 
heavy grief, or, may be, with lighter and less grievous sorrow. 

5 These lines are obscure; the sense, however, is plainly that 
given in the text. 

* In the way of request, ' would that the lord of men,' &c. 

* Oppressed amidst oppressions (calamities). 
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Thus having spoken by way of exhortation, with 
reverent mien he turned back to the Brahma 
heaven.^ 1190 

Buddha regarding the invitation of Brahma-deva 
rejoiced at heart, and his design was strengthened ; 
greatly was his heart of pity nourished, and purposed 
was his mind to preach. 1191 

Thinking he ought to beg some food, each of 
the four kings offered him a Patra ; Tathagata \ in 
fealty to religion, received the four and joined 
them all in one. 1192 

And now some merchant men were passing by, to 
whom ' a virtuous friend V a heavenly spirit, said : 
' The great ■tfz'shi, the venerable monk, is dwelling 
in this mountain grove, 11 93 

'(Affording) in the world a noble field for merit 8 ; 
go then and offer him a sacrifice!' Hearing the 
summons, joyfully they went, and offered the first 
meal religiously. 1194 

Having partaken of it, then he deeply pondered, 
who first should hear the law 4 ; he thought at once 
of Ar&da. Kilama and Udraka Ramaputra, 1195 

1 Here the Buddha is called Tathagata. It is a point to be 
observed that this title is only used after the Bodhisattva's en- 
lightenment. 

1 There is a great deal said in Buddhist books about this expres- 
sion ' virtuous,' or, ' good friend.' In general it means Bodhi or 
wisdom. It is used also in Zend literature to denote the sun 
(mithra); see Haug (Parsis), p. 209. 

* That is, giving the world a noble opportunity of obtaining 
religious merit. The expression ' field for merit' is a common one, 
as we say, ' field for work,' ' field for usefulness,' and so on. 

4 Who ought to be first instructed in religion ; or, who should 
hear the first religious instruction (sermon). The first sermon is 
that which is sometimes called ' the foundation of the kingdom of 
righteousness.' It is given further on. 
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As being fit to accept the righteous law ; but now 
they both were dead. Then ' next he thought of 
the five men, that they were fit to hear the first 
sermon. 1196 

Bent then on this design to preach Nirva«a \ as 
the sun's glory bursts thro' the darkness, so went 
he on towards Benares, the place where dwelt the 
ancient ./frshis; 1197 

With eyes as gentle as the ox king's, his pace as 
firm and even as the lion's, because he would con- 
vert the world he went on towards the Klri 2 
city; 1 198 

Step by step, like the king of beasts, did he 
advance watchfully through the grove of wisdom 
(Uruvilva wood). 1 199 

Varga 15. Turning the Law-wheel 3 . 

Tathagata piously composed and silent, radiant 
with glory, shedding light around, with unmatched 
dignity advanced alone, as if surrounded by a crowd 
of followers. 1 200 

Beside the way he encountered a young Brah- 
man*, whose name was Upaka 6 ; struck 4 with the 

1 To preach the law of perfect quietude (quiet extinction ; that 
is, quietness or rest, resulting from the extinction of sorrow). 

• That is, Benares. 

• Concerning this expression, which means 'establishing the 
dominion of truth,' see Childers, Pali Diet, sub voce pavatteti. 

4 A Brahma&rin, a religious student, one who was practising 
a life of purity. 

8 Called ' Upagana ' by Bumouf (Introd. p. 389), and in the 
Lalita Vistara an A^ivaka (hermit), (Foucaux, 378). For some 
useful remarks on this person's character, see £tudes Buddhiques 
(Leon Feer), pp. 15, 16, 17. 

• So I construe 'M k\;' it means ' taken by,' or 'attracted by' 
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deportment of the Bhikshu, he stood with reverent 
mien on the road side ; 1201 

Joyously he gazed at such an unprecedented 
sight, and then, with closed hands, he spake 1 
as follows : ' The crowds who live around are 
stained with sin, without a pleasing feature, void 
of grace, 1 202 

' And the great world's heart is everywhere dis- 
turbed; but you alone, your senses all composed, 
with visage shining as the moon when full, seem 
to have quaffed the water of the immortals' 
stream; 1203 

. ' The marks of beauty yours, as the great man's 
(Mahapurusha); the strength of wisdom, as an all- 
sufficient (independent) king's (samri^); what you 
have done must have been wisely done, what then 
your noble tribe and who your master ?' 1204 

Answering he said, 'I have no master; no 
honourable tribe; no point of excellence 2 ; self- 
taught in this profoundest doctrine, I have arrived 
at superhuman wisdom 3 . 1205 

' That which behoves the world to learn, but 
through the world no learner found, I now myself 

the demeanour of the mendicant (Bhikshu). This incident is intro- 
duced as the first instance of Buddha's mendicant life and its 
influence on others. 

1 Or, ' he questioned thus.' 

* ' Nothing that has been conquered.' 

' I have attained to that which man has not attained. That is, 
I have arrived at superhuman wisdom. It appears to me that this 
point in Buddha's history is a key to the whole system of his 
religion. He professes to have grasped absolute truth (the word 
' absolute ' corresponds with ' unfettered') ; and by letting go the 
finite, with its limitations and defilements, to have passed into the 
free, boundless, unattached infinite. 
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and by myself 1 have learned throughout ; 'tis rightly 
called Sam bod hi (king kioh); 1206 

' That hateful family of griefs the sword of wisdom 
has destroyed ; this then is what the world has named, 
and rightly named, the "chiefest victory." 1207 

' Through all Benares soon will sound the drum 
of life, no stay is possible — I have no name 2 — nor 
do I seek profit or pleasure, 1 208 

'But simply to declare the truth; to save men 
(living things) from pain, and to fulfil my ancient 
oath, to rescue all not yet delivered. 1 209 

' The fruit of this my oath is ripened now, and I 
will follow out my ancient vow. Wealth, riches, 
self all given up, unnamed, I still am named 
" Righteous Master 3 ." 1210 

' And bringing profit to the world (empire), I also 
have the name "Great Teacher 4 ;" facing sor- 
rows, not swallowed up by them, am I not rightly 
called Courageous Warrior? 121 1 

' If not a healer of diseases, what means the name 
of Good Physician? seeing the wanderer, not 
showing him the way, why then should I be called 
"Good Master-guide ?" 1212 

' Like as the lamp shines in the dark, without a 

1 This assertion is a fundamental one (see Mr. Rhys Davids' 
Dhamma-tekka-ppavattana-sutta, Sacred Books of the East, vol xi, 
throughout) ; so that Buddha disclaims any revelation in the sense 
of the result of a higher wisdom than his own. The cloud, in 
fact, of sin moved away, the indwelling of light, by itself, revealed 
itself. 

* 'lama voice.' 

* (Called by the) not-called name, ' Master of righteousness.' 

4 Here follow a list of names applied to Tathagata in virtue 
of his office. He gives up his name Gautama, and claims to be 
known only by his religious titles. 
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purpose of its own, self- radiant, so burns the lamp 
of the Tathagata, without the shadow of a personal 
feeling. 1 2 1 3 

'Bore wood in wood, there must be fire; the wind 
blows of its own free self in space ; dig deep and 
you will come to water; this is the rule of self- 
causation. 1 2 14 

'All the Munis who perfect wisdom, must do so at 
Gaya; and in the K4.ri country they must first turn 
the Wheel of Righteousness.' 1215 

The young Brahman Upaka, astonished, breathed 
the praise of such strange doctrine 1 , and called to 
mind like thoughts he had before experienced 2 ; lost 
in thought at the wonderful occurrence, T2 16 

At every turning of the road he stopped to think ; 
embarrassed in every step he took. Tathagata 
proceeding slowly onwards, came to the city of 
Klri, 1 21 7 

The land so excellently adorned as the palace of 
5akradevendra ; the Ganges and Barawa 8 , two twin 
rivers flowed amidst; 12 18 

The woods and flowers and fruits so verdant, the 
peaceful cattle wandering together, the calm retreats 

1 Sighed ' oh I' and praised in under tone the strange behaviour 
of Tathagata. 

* Or perhaps the following translation is better : ' following in 
mind the circumstances which led to the strange encounter.' 

* The account in the text makes the city of Benares to be 
between the Ganges and the Bara»& or Vara»4 ; General Cunning- 
ham (Archaeolog. Report, vol. i, p. 104) says, ' The city of Benares 
is situated on the left bank of the Ganges, between the Barna" 
Nadi on the north-east and the Asi Nala on the south-west The 
Barni is a considerable rivulet which rises to the north of Alla- 
habad, and has a course of about 100 miles. The Asi is a mere 
brook of no length.' 
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free from vulgar noise, such was the place where the 
old jfo'shis dwelt. 12 19 

Tathagata glorious and radiant, redoubled the 
brightness of the place ; the son of the Kau#*tfinya- 
tribe (Kau#dfinya-kulaputra), and next Darabala- 
klryapa, 1220 

And the third Vishpa, the fourth Arvafit, the fifth 
called Bhadra, practising austerities as hermits, 1221 

Seeing from far Tathagata approaching, sitting 
together all engaged in conversation, (said), 'This 
Gautama, defiled by worldly indulgence, leaving the 
practice of austerities, 1222 

' Now comes again to find us here, let us be careful 
not to rise in salutation, nor let us greet him when he 
comes, nor offer him the customary refreshments 11223 

' Because he has broken his first vow, he has no 
claim to hospitality;' [for men on seeing an ap- 
proaching guest by rights prepare things for his 
present and his after wants, 1224 

They arrange a proper resting-couch, and take on 
themselves care for his comfort.] 1 Having spoken 
thus and so agreed, each kept his seat, resolved and 
fixed. 1225 

And now Tathagata slowly approached, when, lo ! 
these men unconsciously, against their vow, rose 
and invited him to take a seat ; offering to take his 
robe and Patra, 1226 

They begged to wash and rub his feet, and asked 
him what he required more; thus in everything 
attentive, they honour'd him and offered all to him 
as teacher. 1227 

They did not not cease however to address him 

1 This f ] seems to be parenthetical. 
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still as Gautama, after his family 1 . Then spake the 
Lord to them and said: 'Call me not after my 
private name, 1228 

* For it is a rude and careless way of speaking to 
one who has obtained Arhatship 2 ; but whether 
men respect or disrespect me, my mind is un- 
disturbed and wholly quiet ; 1229 

' But you * — your way is not so courteous, let go, 
I pray, and cast away your fault. Buddha can save 
the world ; they call him, therefore, Buddha ; 1230 

' Towards all living things, with equal heart he 
looks as children, to call him then by his familiar 
name is to despise a father; this is sin 4 .' 1231 

Thus Buddha, by exercise of mighty love, in deep 
compassion spoke to them; but they, from ignorance 
and pride, despised the only wise 5 and true one's 
words. 1232 

They said that first he practised self-denial, but 
having reached thereby no profit, now giving rein to 
body, word, and thought 6 , how by these means (they 
asked) has he become a Buddha ? 1233 

Thus equally entangled by doubts, they would 
not credit that he had attained the way. Thoroughly 
versed in highest truth, full of all-embracing wis- 
dom, 1234 

1 The address ' Bho Gotama' or 'Gotama/ according to Childers 
(Pali Diet. p. 150), was an appellation of disrespect used by uncon- 
verted Brahmins in addressing Buddha. The title Gautama Buddha 
is rarely met with in Northern translations. 

8 The Arhat is the highest grade among the Buddhist saints. 
See Burnouf, Introd. p. 295. 

* Here the appeal is to them as religious persons. 
4 Or, is the sin of dishonouring a father. 

• The true words of the Only Enlightened ; that is, of the Buddha. 
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Tathagata on their account briefly declared to 
them the one true way; the foolish masters prac- 
tising austerities, and those who love to gratify their 
senses, 1235 

He pointed out to them these two distinctive 
classes 1 , and how both greatly erred. 'Neither of 
these (he said) has found the way of highest wis- 
dom, nor are their ways of life productive of true 
rescue. 1236 

' The emaciated devotee by suffering produces in 
himself confused and sickly thoughts, not conducive 
evert to worldly knowledge, how much less to 
triumph over sense ! 1237 

' For he who tries to light a lamp with water, will 
not succeed in scattering the darkness, (and so the 
man who tries) with worn-out body to trim the lamp 
of wisdom shall not succeed, nor yet destroy his 
ignorance or folly. 1238 

'Who seeks with rotten wood to evoke the fire 
will waste his labour and get nothing for it; but 
boring hard wood into hard, the man of skill 
forthwith gets fire for his use; 1239 

' In seeking wisdom then it is not by these au* . 
sterities a man may reach the law of life. But 
(likewise) to indulge in pleasure is opposed to 
right, this is the fool's barrier against wisdom's 
light; 1240 

' The sensualist cannot comprehend the Sutras or 
the .Sastras, how much less the way of overcoming 
all desire ! As some man grievously afflicted eats 
food not fit to eat, 1241 

' And so in ignorance aggravates his sickness, so 

1 The two extremes. 
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how can he get rid of lust who pampers lust ? 
Scatter the fire amid the desert grass, dried by the 
sun, fanned by the wind, 1242 

' The raging flames who shall extinguish ? Such 
is the fire of covetousness and lust (or, hankering 
lust), I, then, reject both these extremes, my 
heart keeps in the middle way. 1243 

'All sorrow at an end and finished, I rest at peace, 
all error put away; my true sight 1 greater than the 
glory of the sun, my equal and unvarying wis- 
dom 2 , vehicle of insight, 1 244 

'Right words 8 as it were a dwelling-place, 
wandering through the pleasant groves of right 
conduct 4 , making a right life* my recrea- 
tion, walking along the right road of proper 
means 6 , 1245 

'My city of refuge in right recollection 7 , and 
my sleeping couch right meditation 8 ; these are 
the eight even and level roads 9 by which to avoid 
the sorrows of birth and death ; 1246 

' Those who come forth by these means from the 
slough, doing thus, have attained the end ; such 
shall fall neither on this side or the other, amidst 
the sorrow-crowd of the two periods 10 . 1 247 

' The tangled sorrow-web of the three worlds by 
this road alone can be destroyed ; this is my own 
way, unheard of before ; by the pure eyes of the 
true law, 1 248 

1 Samyag drtsh/i. * Samyak samkalpa. 

• Samyag vai. * Samyak karma. 

f Samyag S^tva. * Samyag vy&ySma. 

7 Samyak smri'ti. * Samyak sam&dhi. 

• The right roads (orthodox ways). 

w Or rather, of the ' two ages;' this age and the next. 
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' Impartially seeing the way of escape, I, only I, 
now first make known this way; thus I destroy the 
hateful company of Trzsh#a's 1 host, the sorrows of 
birth and death, old age, disease, 1 249 

' And all the unfruitful aims of men, and other 
springs of suffering. There are those who warring 
against desire are still influenced by desire; who 
whilst possessed of body, act as tho* they had 
none; 1250 

' Who put away from themselves all sources of 
true merit, briefly will I recount their sorrowful 
lot Like smothering a raging fire, though carefully 
put out, yet a spark left, 1251 

' So in their abstraction, still the germ of " 1 2 ," the 
source 8 of great sorrow still surviving, perpetuates 
the suffering caused by lust (trishnS), and the evil 
consequences of every kind of deed survive ; 1252 

' These are the sources of further pain, but let these 
go and sorrow dies, even as the seed of corn taken 
•from the earth and deprived of water dies ; 1253 

' The concurrent causes not uniting, then the bud 
and leaf cannot be born; the intricate bonds of every 
kind of existence, from the Deva down to the evil 
ways of birth, 1254 

' Ever revolve and never cease ; all this is pro- 
duced from covetous desire ; falling from a high 
estate to lower ones, all is the fault of previous 
deeds; 1255 

' But destroy the seed of covetousness and the 
rest, then there will be no intricate binding, but all 

1 For some account of Trtsh»a, Pali Ta»ha, see Rhys Davids 
(op. cit.), p. 149 note. 

1 The germ of self; that is, of individual existence. 
' Having the nature of great sorrow. 
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effect of deeds destroyed, the various degrees of 
sorrow then will end for good; 1256 

'Having this, then, we must inherit that; de- 
stroying this, then that is ended too ; no birth, old 
age, disease, or death ; no earth, or water, fire, or 
wind; 1257 

' No beginning, end, or middle ; and no deceptive 
systems of philosophy ; this is the standpoint of wise 
men and sages ; the certain and exhausted termina- 
tion, (complete Nirviwa). 1258 

' Such do the eight right ways declare ; this one 
expedient has no remains; that which the world 
sees not, engrossed by error (I declare), 1259 

' I know the way to sever all these sorrow-sources ; 
the way to end them is by right reason, meditating 
on these four highest truths, following and per- 
fecting this highest wisdom. 1260 

'This is what means the "knowing" sorrow; this 
is to cut off the cause of all remains of being ; these 
destroyed, then all striving, too, has ended, the 
eight right ways have been assayed. 1261 

' (Thus, too), the four great truths have been 
acquired, the eyes of the pure law completed. In 
these four truths, the equal (i. e. true or right) 
eyes not yet born, 1262 

' There is not mention made of gaining true deli- 
verance, it is not said what must be done is done, 
nor that all (is finished), nor that the perfect truth 
has been acquired. 1263 

' But now because the truth is known, then by 
myself is known "deliverance gained," by my- 
self is known that "all is done," by myself is 
known "the highest wisdom."' 1264 

And having spoken thus respecting truth, the 

[19] N 
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member of the Kanndinya. family, and eighty thou- 
sand of the Deva host, were thoroughly imbued 
with saving knowledge; 1265 

They put away defilement from themselves, they 
got the eyes of the pure law ; Devas and earthly 
masters thus were sure, that what was to be done 
was done. 1266 

And now with lion-voice he joyfully enquired, and 
asked KauwaTinya, ' Knowest thou yet?' Kau»- 
aTinya forthwith answered Buddha, 'I know the 
mighty master's law;' 1267 

And for this reason, knowing it, his name was 
A^»ata Kau#a!inya (a^»ata> known). Amongst all 
the disciples of Buddha, he was the very first in 
understanding. 1268 

Then as he understood the sounds of the true 
law, hearing (the words of) the disciple — all the 
earth spirits together raised a shout triumphant, 
'Well done! deeply seeing (the principles of) the 
law, 1 269 

'Tathagata, on this auspicious day, has set re- 
volving that which never yet revolved, and far and 
wide, for gods and men, has opened the gates of 
immortality 1 . 1270 

' (Of this wheel) the spokes are the rules of pure 
conduct; equal contemplation, their uniformity of 
length; firm wisdom is the tire; modesty and 
thoughtfulness, the rubbers (sockets in the nave 
in which the axle is fixed); 1271 

' Right reflection is the nave; the wheel itself 
the law of perfect truth; the right truth now 



1 The way or gate of sweet dew. 
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has gone forth in the world, not to retire before 
another teacher.' 1272 

Thus the earth spirits shouted, the spirits of the 
air took up the strain, the Devas all joined in 
the hymn of praise, up to the highest Brahma 
heaven. 1273 

The Devas of the triple world, now hearing what 
the great J&sbi taught, in intercourse together 
spoke, 'The widely-honoured Buddha moves the 
world! 1274 

'Wide-spread, for the sake of all that lives, he 
turns the wheel of the law of complete purity 1' 
The stormy winds, the clouds, the mists, all disap- 
peared; down from space the heavenly flowers 
descended; 1275 

The Devas revelled in their joys celestial, filled 
with unutterable gladness. 1276 
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KIOUEN IV. 

Varga 16. BimbisAra RAga becomes a Disciple. 

And now those five men, Asva^it, Vashpa, and the 
others, having heard that he (Kau#afinya) 'knew' 
the law, with humble mien and self-subdued, 1277 

Their hands joined, offered their homage, and 
looked with reverence in the teacher's face. Tatha- 
gata, by wise expedient, caused them one by one to 
embrace the law. 1278 

And so from first to last the five Bhikshus ob- 
tained reason and subdued their senses, like the five 
stars which shine in heaven, waiting upon the 
brightening moon. 1279 

At this time in the town of Ku-i 1 (Kusinara) 
there was a noble's son (called) Yasas; lost in 
night-sleep suddenly he woke, and when he saw 
his attendants all, 1280 

Men and women, with ill-clad bodies, sleeping, 
his heart was filled with loathing ; reflecting on the 
root of sorrow, (he thought) how madly foolish men 
were immersed in it; 1281 

Clothing himself, and putting on his jewels, he 
left his home and wandered forth ; then on the way 
he stood and cried aloud, 'Alas! alas! what endless 
chain of sorrows.' 1282 

1 The scene of this history of Yasas is generally laid in Benares ; 
see Romantic Legend, p. 261 ; Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii, 
p. 10a. 
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Tathagata, by night, was walking forth, and 
hearing sounds like these, 'Alas! what sorrow,' 
forthwith replied, 'You are welcome! here, on the 
other hand, there is a place of rest, 1283 

'The most excellent, refreshing, Nirvana, quiet 
and unmoved, free from sorrow.' Yasas hearing 
Buddha's exhortation, there rose much joy within 
his heart, 1284 

And in the place of the disgust he felt, the cooling 
streams of holy wisdom found their way, as when 
one enters first a cold pellucid lake. Advancing 
then, he came where Buddha was; 1285 

His person decked with common ornaments, his 
mind already freed from all defects ; by power of 
the good root obtained in other births, he quickly 
reached the fruit of an Arhat; 1286 

The secret light of pure wisdom's virtue (li) ena- 
bled him to understand, on listening to the law; 
just as a pure silken fabric 1 with ease is dyed a 
different colour; 1287 

Thus having attained to self-illumination, and 
done that which was to be done, (he was converted) ; 
then looking at his person richly ornamented, his 
heart was filled with shame. 1288 

Tathagata knowing his inward thoughts, in gathas 
spoke the following words : ' Tho' ornamented with 
jewels, the heart may yet have conquered sense; 
1289 

' Looking with equal mind on all that lives, (in 
such a case) the outward form does not affect reli- 
gion; the body, too, may wear the ascetic's garb, 
the heart, meanwhile, be immersed in worldly 
thoughts; 1290 

1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii, p. 105. 
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'Dwelling in lonely woods, yet covetous of worldly 
show, such men are after all mere worldlings; the 
body may have a worldly guise, the heart mount 
high to things celestial; 1291 

' The layman and the hermit are the same, when 
only both have banished thought of "self," but if 
the heart be twined with carnal bonds, what use the 
marks of bodily attention ? 1 292 

' He who wears martial decorations, does so be- 
cause by valour he has triumphed o'er an enemy, — 
so he who wears the hermit's colour'd robe, does so 
for having vanquished sorrow as his foe.' 1293 

Then he bade him come, and be a member of 
his church (a Bhikshu); and at the bidding lo! 
his garments changed ! and he stood wholly attired 
in hermit's dress, complete ; in heart and outward 
look, a Sra.ma.na.. 1294 

Now (Yasas) had in former days some light com- 
panions, in number fifty and four ; when these beheld 
their friend a hermit, they too, one by one, attained 
true wisdom [entered the true law]; 1295 

By virtue of deeds done in former births, these 
deeds now bore their perfect fruit. Just as when 
burning ashes are sprinkled by water, the water 
being dried, the flame bursts forth. 1 296 

So now, with those above, the .Sravakas (dis- 
ciples) were altogether sixty, all Arhats; entirely 
obedient and instructed in the law of perfect dis- 
cipleship 1 . So perfected he taught them further: 
1297 

' Now ye have passed the stream and reached 
" the other shore," across the sea of birth and death; 

1 The law of Arhats. 
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what should be done, ye now have done! and ye 
may now receive the charity of others. 1 298 

' Go then through every country, convert those not 
yet converted ; throughout the world that lies burnt 
up with sorrow, teach everywhere; (instruct) those 
lacking right instruction ; 1 299 

'Go, therefore! each one travelling by himself 1 ; 
filled with compassion, go! rescue and receive. 
I too will go alone, back to yonder Kia-^e 2 moun- 
tain ; 1 300 

'Where there are great ifrshis, royal ifo'shis, 
Brahman ^/shis too, these all dwell there, influencing 
men according to their schools ; 1301 

' The J&shi Klryapa, enduring pain, reverenced 
by all the country, making converts too of many, 
him will I visit and convert.' 1 302 

Then the sixty Bhikshus respectfully receiving 
orders to preach, each according to his fore-deter- 
mined purpose, following his inclination, went thro' 
every land ; 1 303 

The honour'd of the world went on alone, till he 
arrived at the Kia-^e mountain, then entering a 
retired religious dell, he came to where the Rtshi 
Kasyapa was. 1 304 

Now this one had a ' fire grot' where he offered 
sacrifice, where an evil Naga dwelt s , who wandered 
here and there in search of rest, through mountains 
and wild places of the earth. 1 305 



1 In after time the disciples were not allowed to travel alone, 
but two and two. 

1 Gaylrfrsha, or Gayastsa in the Pali (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xiii, p. 134). 

* The episode here translated is found amongst the Sanchi 
sculptures. See Tree and Serpent Worship, plate xxiv. 
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The honoured of the world, (wishing) to instruct 
this hermit and convert him, asked him, on coming, 
for a place to lodge that night. Klryapa, replying, 
spake to Buddha thus : ' I have no resting-place to 
offer for the night, 1306 

'Only this fire grot where I sacrifice, this is a 
cool and fit place for the purpose, but an evil dragon 
dwells there, who is accustomed, as he can, to poison 
men.' 1 307 

Buddha replied, ' Permit me only, and for the 
night I'll take my dwelling there.' Ka^yapa made 
many difficulties, but the world-honoured one still 
asked the favour. 1 308 

Then Kasyapa addressed Buddha, 'My mind 
desires no controversy, only I have my fears and 
apprehensions, but follow you your own good plea- 
sure.' 1 309 

Buddha forthwith stepped within the fiery grot, 
and took his seat with dignity and deep reflection ; 
and now the evil Naga seeing Buddha, belched 
forth in rage his fiery poison, 13 10 

And filled the place with burning vapour. But 
this could not affect the form of Buddha. Through- 
out the abode the fire consumed itself, the honoured 
of the world still sat composed : 1 31 1 

Even as Brahma, in the midst of the kalpa-fire 
that burns and reaches to the Brahma heavens, still 
sits unmoved, without a thought of fear or appre- 
hension, 13 1 2 

(So Buddha sat) ; the evil Naga seeing him, his 
face glowing with peace, and still unchanged, 
ceased his poisonous blast, his heart appeased ; he 
bent his head and worshipped. 131 3 

Kasyapa in the night seeing the fire-glow, sighed ; 
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' Ah ! alas ! what misery ! this most distinguished 
man is also burnt up by the fiery Naga,' 13 14 

Then Kasyapa and his followers at morning light 
came one and all to look. Now Buddha having 
subdued the evil Naga, had straightway placed him 
in his patra, 131 5 

(Beholding which) and seeing the power of Bud- 
dha, Kajyapa conceived within him deep and secret 
thoughts : ' This Gotama,' he thought, ' is deeply 
versed (in religion), but still he said, "lama master 
of religion." ' 13 16 

Then Buddha, as occasion offered, displayed all 
kinds of spiritual changes l , influencing his (Kasyapa's) 
heart-thoughts, changing and subduing them ; 1 3 1 7 

Making his mind pliant and yielding, until at 
length prepared to be a vessel of the true law, he 
confessed that his poor wisdom could not compare 
with the complete wisdom of the world-honoured 
one. 1 318 

And so, convinced at last, humbly submitting, 
he accepted right instruction. (Thus) U-pi-lo 
(Uravilva) Kasyapa, and five hundred of his fol- 
lowers 1 319 

Following their master, virtuously submissive, in 
turn received the teaching of the law. Kasyapa and 
all his followers were thus entirely converted. 1320 

The I&sh\ then, taking his goods and all his sacri- 
ficial vessels, threw them together in the river, which 
floated down upon the surface of the current. 1321 

Nadi and Gada, brothers, who dwelt adown the 
stream, seeing these articles of clothing (and the 
rest) floating along the stream disorderly, 1322 

1 The different wonders wrought by Buddha are detailed in 
Spence Hardy's Manual, and in the Romantic Legend of Buddha; 
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Said, ' Some great change has happened,' and 
deeply pained, were restlessly (concerned). The two, 
each with five hundred followers, going up the 
stream to seek their brother, 1323 

Seeing him now dressed as a hermit, and all his 
followers with him, having got knowledge of the 
miraculous law — strange thoughts engaged their 
minds — 1324 

' Our brother having submitted thus, we too 
should also follow him (they said).' Thus the three 
brothers, with all their band of followers, 1325 

Were brought to hear the lord's discourse on the 
comparison of a fire sacrifice 1 : (and in the dis- 
course he taught), ' How the dark smoke of ignorance 
arises 2 , whilst confused thoughts, like wood drilled 
into wood, create the fire, 1326 

'Lust, anger, delusion, these are as fire produced, 
and these enflame and burn all living things. Thus 
the fire of grief and sorrow, once enkindled, ceases 
not to burn, 1327 

' Ever giving rise to birth and death ; but whilst 
this fire of sorrow ceases not, yet are there two 
kinds of fire, one that burns but has no fuel 
left; 1328 

' So when the heart of man has once conceived 
distaste for sin, this distaste removing covetous 
desire, covetous desire extinguished, there is 
rescue; 1329 

' If once this rescue has been found, then with it 
is born sight and knowledge, by which distinguishing 

1 So I translate i sse fo pi ; it may mean, however, ' in respect of 
the matter of the fire comparison.' 

* This is the sermon on ' The Burning ;' see Sacred Books of the 
East, voL xiii, p. 135. 
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the streams of birth and death, and practising pure 
conduct, 1330 

' All is done that should be done, and hereafter 
shall be no more life (bhava).' Thus the thousand 
Bhikshus hearing the world-honoured preach, 1331 

All defects 1 for ever done away, their minds 
found perfect and complete deliverance. Then 
Buddha for the Klryapas' sakes, and for the benefit 
of the thousand Bhikshus, having preached, 1332 

And done all that should be done, himself with 
purity and wisdom and all the concourse of high 
qualities excellently adorned, he gave them, as in 
charity, rules for cleansing sense. 1333 

The great I&shi, listening to reason, lost all re- 
gard for bodily austerities, and, as a man without 
a guide, was emptied of himself, and learned 
discipleship. 1334 

And now the honoured one and all his followers 
go forward to the royal city 2 (Ra^agrzha), remem- 
bering, as he did, the Magadha king, and what he 
heretofore had promised. 1335. 

The honoured one when he arrived, remained 
within the ' staff grove 3 ;' Bimbisara Ra^a hearing 
thereof, with all his company of courtiers, 1336 

Lords and ladies . all surrounding him, came to 
where the master was. Then at a distance seeing 
Buddha seated, with humbled heart and subdued 
presence, 1337 

Putting off his common ornaments, descending 
from his chariot, forward he stepped ; even as 



1 TheAfravas. 

1 So also in the Pali. 

* The 'JSTang lin/ called in Sanskrit Yash/ivana. 
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•Sakra, king of gods, going to where Brahmadeva- 
ra^a dwells. 1338 

Bowing down at Buddha's feet, he asked him, 
with respect, about his health of body; Buddha 
in his turn, having made enquiries, begged him to 
be seated on one side. 1339 

Then the king's mind reflected silently: 'This 
■Sakya must have great controlling power, to sub- 
ject to his will these Kasyapas who now are round 
him as disciples.' 1 340 

Buddha, knowing all thoughts, spoke thus to 
Kajyapa, questioning him: 'What profit have you 
found in giving up your fire-adoring law ?' 1341 

Klyyapa hearing Buddha's words, rising with 
dignity before the great assembly, bowed lowly 
down, and then with clasped hands and a loud voice 
addressing Buddha, said : 1 342 

'The profit I received, adoring the # fire spirit, was 
this, — continuance in the wheel of life, birth 
and death with all their sorrows growing, — this ser- 
vice I have therefore cast away; 1343 

'Diligently I persevered in fire-worship, seeking 
to put an end to the five desires, in return I found 
desires endlessly increasing, therefore have I cast 
off this service. 1344 

' Sacrificing thus to fire with many Mantras, I did 
but miss (i. e. I did not find) escape from birth; 
receiving birth, with it came all its sorrows, there- 
fore I cast it off and sought for rest. 1 345 

' I was versed, indeed, in self-affliction, my mode 
of worship largely adopted, and counted of all most 
excellent, and yet I was opposed to highest wis- 
dom. 1346 

' Therefore have I discarded it, and gone in quest 
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of the supreme Nirva»a. Removing from me birth, 
old age, disease, and death, I sought a place of 
undying rest and calm. 1347 

'And as I gained the knowledge of this truth, 
then I cast off the law of worshipping the fire 
(or, by fire).' The honoured-of-the-world, hearing 
Klryapa declaring his experience of truth, 1348 

Wishing to move the world throughout to con- 
ceive a heart of purity and faith, addressing Klryapa 
further, said,' Welcome ! great master, welcome ! 1 349 

1 Rightly have you distinguished law from law, and 
well obtained the highest wisdom; now before 
this great assembly, pray you ! exhibit your excellent 
endowments ; 1 350 

' As any rich and wealthy noble opens for view 
his costly treasures, causing the poor and sorrow- 
laden multitude to increase their forgetfulness 
awhile; 1351 

'(So do you now) and honour well your lord's 
instruction.' Forthwith in presence of the assembly, 
gathering up his body and entering Samadhi, calmly 
he ascended into space, 1352 

And there displayed himself, walking, standing, 
sitting, sleeping, emitting fiery vapour from his 
body, on his right and left side water and fire, not 
burning and not moistening him ; 1353 

Then clouds and rain proceeded from him, thun- 
der with lightning shook the heaven and earth ; 
thus he drew the world to look in adoration, with 
eyes undazzled as they gazed; 1354 

With different mouths, but all in language one, 
they magnified and praised this wondrous spectacle, 
then afterwards drawn by spiritual force, they came 
and worshipped at the master's feet, 1355 
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(Exclaiming), ' Buddha is our great teacher 1 we 
are the honoured one's disciples.' Thus having 
magnified his work and finished all he purposed 
doing, 1356 

Drawing the world as universal witness, the 
assembly was convinced that he, the world-honoured, 
was truly the ' Omniscient !' 1357 

Buddha, perceiving that the whole assembly 
was ready as a vessel to receive the law, spoke 
thus to Bimbisara Ra^a : ' Listen now and under- 
stand; 1358 

' The mind, the thoughts, and all the senses are 
subject to the law of life and death. This fault 1 
of birth and death, once understood, then there is 
clear and plain perception ; 1359 

'Obtaining this clear perception, then there is born 
knowledge of self, knowing oneself and with this 
knowledge laws of birth and death, then there is 
no grasping and no sense-perception. 1360 

'Knowing oneself, and understanding how the 
senses act, then there is no room for " I," or ground 
for framing it; then all the accumulated mass of 
sorrow, sorrows born from life and death, 1361 

' Being recognised as attributes of body, and as 
this body is not " I," nor offers ground for " I," then 
comes the great superlative (discovery), the 
source of peace unending; 1362 

'This thought (view) of "self" gives rise to all 
these sorrows, binding as with cords * the world, but 
having found there is no "I" that can be bound, 
then all these bonds are severed. 1363 

' There are no bonds indeed — they disappear — 

1 This fault ; that is, this Saw. * As with fetters. 
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and seeing this there is deliverance. The world 
holds to this thought of " I," and so, from this, 
comes false apprehension. 1364 

' Of those who maintain the truth of it, some say 
the " I " endures, some say it perishes ; taking the 
two extremes of birth and death, their error is most 
grievous! 1365 

'For if they say the " I" (soul) is perishable, the 
fruit they strive for, too, will perish ; and at some 
time there will be no hereafter, this is indeed a 
meritless deliverance. 1366 

' But if they say the " I " is not to perish, then in 
the midst of all this life and death there is but one 
identity (as space), which is not born and does not 
die. 1367 

'If this is what they call the "I," then are all 
things living, one — for all have this unchanging 
self — not perfected by any deeds, but self- 
perfect ; 1 368 

' If so, if such a self it is that acts, let there be 
no self-mortifying conduct, the self is lord and 
master ; what need to do that which is done ? 1 369 

' For if this " I " is lasting and imperishable, then 
reason would teach it never can be changed. But 
now we see the marks of joy and sorrow, what room 
for constancy then is here ? 1370 

' Knowing that birth brings this deliverance then 
I put away all thought of sin's defilement ; the whole 
world, everything, endures! what then becomes of 
this idea of rescue. 1371 

' We cannot even talk of putting self away, 
truth is the same as falsehood, it is not "I" that 
do a thing, and who, forsooth, is he that talks 
of "I?" 1372 
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♦ But if it is not "I" that do the thing, then there 
is no "I" that does it, and in the absence of these 
both, there js_ no "I" atall, in very truth. 1373 

' No doer and no knower, no lord, yet notwith- 
standing this, there ever lasts this birth and death, 
like morn and night ever recurring. But now attend 
to me and listen ; 1374 

'The senses six and their six objects united cause 
the six kinds of knowledge, these three (i. e. senses, 
objects, and resulting knowledge) united bring 
forth contact, then the intervolved effects of recol- 
lection (follow). 1375 

' Then like the burning glass and tinder thro' the 
sun's power cause fire to appear, so thro' the know- 
ledge born of sense and object, the lord (of know- 
ledge) (self) (like the fire) is born. 1376 

'The shoot springs from the seed, the seed is not 
the shoot, not one and yet not different, such is the 
birth of all that lives.' 1377 

The honoured of the world preaching the truth, 
the equal and impartial paramartha, thus ad- 
dressed the king with all his followers. Then king 
Bimbisara filled with joy, 1378 

Removing from himself defilement, gained reli- 
gious sight, a hundred thousand spirits also, hearing 
the words of the immortal law, shook off and lost 
the stain of sin. 1379 



Varga 17. The Great Disciple becomes a 
Hermit. 

At this time Bimbisara Ra^a, bowing his head, 
requested the honoured of the world to change his 
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place of abode for the bamboo grove 1 ; graciously 
accepting it, Buddha remained silent. 1380 

Then the king, having perceived the truth, offered 
his adoration and returned to his palace. The 
world-honoured, with the great congregation, pro- 
ceeded on foot, to rest for awhile in the bamboo 
garden 2 . 1 38 1 

(There he dwelt) to convert all that breathed 8 , to 
kindle once for all * the lamp of wisdom, to establish 
Brahma and the Devas, and to confirm the lives 5 of 
saints and sages. 1382 

At this time Asvagit and Vashpa 8 , with heart 
composed and every member (sense) subdued, the 
time having come for begging food, entered into the 
town of Ra^agrzha : 1383 

Unrivalled in the world were they for grace of 
person, and in dignity of carriage excelling all. 
The lords and ladies of the city seeing them, were 
filled with joy; 1384 

Those who were walking stood still, those before 
waited, those behind hastened on. Now the Risbi 
Kapila amongst all his numerous disciples 1 385 

1 This garden, called the Karamfa Venuvana, was a favourite resi- 
dence of Buddha. For an account of it, see Spence Hardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 194. It was situated between the old city of RS^a- 
grsha and the new city, about three hundred yards to the north of 
the former (see Fa-hien, chap, xxx, Beal's translation, p. 117 and 
note 2). 

2 I have translated Ku'an 'to rest awhile,' it might be supposed 
to refer to the rest of the rainy season. But it is doubtful whether 
this ordinance was instituted so early. 

* All living things. 

* To establish and settle the brightness of the lamp of wisdom. 
1 To establish the settlement of sages and saints. 

* He is sometimes called Daxabala Kiryapa (Eitel, Handbook, 
p. 158 b). 

[19] 
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Had one of wide-spread fame, whose name was 
.Sariputra; he, beholding the wonderful grace of 
the Bhikshus, their composed mien and subdued 
senses, 1386 

Their dignified walk and carriage, raising his 
hands, enquiring, said : ' Young in years, but pure 
and graceful in appearance, such as I before have 
never seen, 1387 

' What law most excellent (have you obeyed) ? 
and who your master that has taught you ? and 
what the doctrine you have learned ? Tell me, I 
pray you, and relieve my doubts.' 1388 

Then of the Bhikshus, one 1 , rejoicing at his 
question, with pleasing air and gracious words, re- 
plied : ' The omniscient, born of the Ikshvaku 
family, 1389 

' The very first 'midst gods and men, this one is 
my great master. I am indeed but young, the sun 
of wisdom has but just arisen, 1390 

' How can I then explain the master's doctrine ? 
Its meaning is deep and very hard to understand, 
but now, according to my poor capability (wisdom), 
I will recount in brief the master's doctrine : 1391 

'"Whatever things exist all spring from cause, 
the principles (cause) of birth and death (may be) 
destroyed, the way is by the means he has de- 
clared a ." ' 1 392 



1 In the Pali account of this incident Asvagit alone is represented 
as begging his food; but here Asvagit and Vashpa are joined according 
to the later rule (as it would seem) which forbad one mendicant to 
proceed alone through a town. (Compare Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xiii, p. 144.) 

* For the Southern version of this famous stanza, see Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xiii, p. 146; also Manual of Buddhism, 
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Then the twice -born Upata (Upatishya), em- 
bracing heartily what he had heard, put from him 
all sense-pollution, and obtained the pure eyes of 
the law. 1393 

The former explanations he had trusted, re- 
specting cause and what was not the cause, that 
there was nothing that was made, but was made by 
livara, 1 394 

All this, now that he had heard the rule of true 
causation, understanding (penetrating) the wisdom 
of the no-self, adding thereto the knowledge of 
the minute (dust) troubles 1 , which can never be 
overcome in their completeness (completely de- 
stroyed), 1395 

But by the teaching of Tathigata, all this he now 
for ever put away ; leaving no room for thought of 
self, the thought of self will disappear 2 . 1396 

' Who, when the brightness of the sun gives light, 
would call for the dimness of the lamp ? for, like the 
severing of the lotus, the stem once cut, the pods (?) 
will also die; 1397 

'So Buddha's teaching cutting off the stem of 
sorrow, no seeds are left to grow or lead to further 
increase.' Then bowing at the Bhikshu's feet, with 
grateful mien, he wended homewards. 1 398 

The Bhikshus after having begged their food, 
likewise went back to the bamboo grove. Skri- 

p. 196. For a similar account from the Chinese, see Wong 
Puh, § 77. 

1 The ' dust troubles ' are the troubles caused by objects of sense, 
as numerous as motes in a sunbeam. 

1 '. Look upon the world as void, O MogharS^an, being always 
thoughtful ; having destroyed the view of oneself (as really existing), 
so one may overcome death ; the king of death will not see him 
who thus regards the world,' Sutta Nipata, Fausboll, p. 208. 

O 2 
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putra on his arrival home, (rested) with joyful face 
and full of peace. 1 399 

His friend the honoured Mugalin (Maudgalya- 
yana), equally renowned for learning, seeing .Sari- 
putra in the distance 1 , his pleasing air and lightsome 
step, 1400 

Spoke thus : ' As I now see thee, there is an 
unusual look I notice, your former nature seems 
quite changed, the signs of happiness I now ob- 
serve, 1 40 1 

'All indicate the possession of eternal truth, these 
marks are not uncaused.' Answering he said : ' The 
words of the Tathagata are such as never yet were 
spoken;' 1402 

And then, requested, he declared (what he had 
heard). Hearing the words and understanding them, 
he too put off the world's defilement, and gained the 
eyes of true religion, 1403 

The reward of a long-planted virtuous cause; 
and, as one sees by a lamp that comes to hand, so 
he obtained an unmoved faith in Buddha ; and now 
they both set out for Buddha's presence, 1404 

With a large crowd of followers, two hundred men 
and fifty. Buddha seeing the two worthies 2 coming, 
spoke thus to his disciples : 1405 

' These two men who come shall be my two most 
eminent followers, one unsurpassed for wisdom, the 
other for powers miraculous ;' 1406 

And then with Brahma's voice 3 , profound and 

1 ' Then the paribba^aka S&riputta went to the place where the 
paribba^aka Moggallana was/ Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii, 
p. 147. 

2 The two ' bhadras,' i. e. ' sages,' or ' virtuous ones.' 

8 Or, with ' Brahma-voice ' (Brahmaghosha), for which, see Childers 
sub voce. 
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sweet, he forthwith bade them 'Welcome!' Here 
is the pure and peaceful law (he said) ; here the end 
of all discipleship ! 1407 

Their hands grasping the triple-staff 1 , their twisted 
hair holding the water-vessel 2 , hearing the words of 
Buddha's welcome, they forthwith changed into com- 
plete .Sramawas 8 ; 1408 

The leaders two and all their followers, assuming 
the complete appearance of Bhikshus, with prostrate 
forms fell down at Buddha's feet, then rising, sat 
beside him*: 1409 

And with obedient heart listening to the word, 
they all became Rahats. At this time there was a 
twice-(born) sage*, Ka\yyapa Shi-ming-teng (Eggi- 
datta) (Agnidatta), 1410 

Celebrated and perfect in person, rich in posses- 
sions, and his wife most virtuous. But all this he 

1 This triple (three-wonderful) staff is, I suppose, a mark of a 
Brahman student. 

8 Twisted hair holding the pitcher ; this may also refer to some 
custom among the Brahmans. Or the line may be rendered, 'their 
hair twisted and holding their pitchers.' 

* This sudden transformation from the garb and appearance of 
laymen into shorn and vested Bhikshus, is one often recounted in 
Buddhist stories. 

4 Or, sat on one side (ekamantam). 

• This expression, which might also be rendered ' two religious 
leaders ' ('rh sse), may also, by supplying the word ' sing,' be trans- 
lated a 'twice-born sage,' i.e. a Brahman; and this appears more 
apposite with what follows, and therefore I have adopted it. The 
Brahman alluded to would then be called Klryapa Agnidatta. The 
story of Eggidatta is given by Bigandet (Legend, p. 180, first 
edition), but there is nothing said about his name Klryapa. Eitel 
(Handbook, sub voce Mahaklryapa) gives an explanation of the 
name Klryapa, 'he who swallowed light;' but the literal translation 
of the words in our text is, 'Klryapa giving in charity a bright 
lamp.' 
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had left and become a hermit, seeking the way of 
salvation. 141 1 

And now in the way by the To-tseu 1 tower he 
suddenly encountered .Sakya Muni, remarkable for 
his dignified and illustrious appearance, as the em- 
broidered flag of a Deva (temple) ; 141 2 

Respectfully and reverently approaching, with 
head bowed down, he worshipped his feet, whilst he 
said: 'Truly, honoured one, you are my teacher, and 
I am your follower, 141 3 

' Much and long time have I been harassed with 
doubts, oh ! would that you would light the lamp 2 
(of knowledge).' Buddha knowing that this twice- 
(born) sage was heartily desirous of finding the best 
mode of escape s , 1 4 1 4 

With soft and pliant voice, he bade him come and 
welcome. Hearing his bidding and his heart com- 
plying, losing all listlessness of body or spirit, 14 15 

His soul embraced the terms of this most excel- 
lent salvation*. Quiet and calm, putting away 
defilement, the great merciful, as he alone knew 
how, briefly explained the mode of this deliver- 
ance, 1416 

Exhibiting the secrets of his law, ending with 



1 This 'many children' tower is perhaps the one at VawSlf alluded 
to by Fa-hien, chap. xxv. 

* Here the phrase ' teng ming,' light of the lamp, seems to be a 
play on the name ' ming teng,' bright lamp. The method and way 
in which a disciple (saddhiviharika) chooses a master (upagyMya) 
is explained, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii, p. 154. 

* Literally, '(had) a heart rejoicing in the most complete method 
of salvation (moksha).' 

4 Or, 'the mode of salvation explained by the most excellent 
(Buddha).' 
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the four indestructible acquirements 1 . The great 
sage, everywhere celebrated, was called Maha Ka- 
jyapa, 141 7 

His original faith was that ' body and soul are 
different,' but he had also held that they are the same, 
that there was both ' I ' and a place 2 for I ; but now 
he for ever cast away his former faith, 1418 

And considered only (the truth) that ' sorrow ' is 
ever accumulating ; so (he argued) by removing 
sorrow there will be 'no remains' (i.e. no subject 
for suffering); obedience to the precepts and the 
practice of discipline, though not themselves the 
cause, yet he considered these the necessary mode 
by which to find deliverance. 14 19 

With equal and impartial mind, he considered the 
nature of sorrow, for evermore freed from a cleaving 
heart Whether we think ' this is,' or ' this is not ' 
(he thought), both tend to produce a listless (idle) 
mode of life; 1420 

But when with equal mind we see the truth, then 
certainty is produced and no more doubt. If we rely 
for support on wealth or form, then wild confusion 
and concupiscence result, 1421 

Inconstant and impure. But lust and covetous 
desire removed, the heart of love and equal thoughts 
produced, there can be then no enemies or friends 
(variance), 1422 

But the heart is pitiful and kindly disposed to all, 
and thus is destroyed the power of anger and of 
hate. Trusting to outward things and their rela- 
tionships, then crowding thoughts of every kind 
are gendered; 1423 

1 JSTatuA-samyak-pradh&na ? * flft ' the place of.' 
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Reflecting well, and crushing out confusing 
thought, then lust for pleasure is destroyed. Though 
born in the Arupa world (he saw) that there would 
be a remnant of life still left ; 1424 

Unacquainted with the four right truths, he had 
felt an eager longing for this deliverance, for the 
quiet resulting from the absence of all thought 
And now putting away for ever covetous desire 
for such a formless state of being, 1425 

His restless heart was agitated still, as the stream 
is excited by the rude wind. Then entering on 
deep reflection in quiet he subdued his troubled 
mind, 1426 

And realised the truth of there being no 'self,' 
and that therefore birth and death are no realities ; 
but beyond this point he rose not, his thought of 
'self destroyed, all else was lost. 1427 

But now the lamp of wisdom lit, the gloom of 
every doubt dispersed, he saw an end to that which 
seemed without an end ; ignorance finally dis- 
pelled, 1428 

He considered the ten points of excellence ; the 
ten seeds of sorrow destroyed, he came once 
more to life, and what he ought to do, he did. 
And now regarding with reverence the face of his 
lord, 1429 

He put away the three 1 and gained the three 2 ; 
so were there three disciples 3 in addition to the 



1 The three poisons, lust, hatred, ignorance. 

* The three treasures (triratna), Buddha, the law, the com- 
munity. 

" The three disciples, as it seems, were SSriputra, Maudgalyayana, 
and Agnidatta (K&ryapa). 
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three 1 ; and as the three stars range around the 
Trayastriwwas heaven, 1430 

Waiting upon the three and five *, so the three 
wait on Buddha. 1431 

Varga 18. Conversion of 8 the 'Supporter of the 
Orphans and Destitute*' (AnAthapwbada). 

At this time there was a great householder 6 whose 
name was 'Friend of the Orphan and Destitute;' he 
was very rich and of unbounded means, and widely 
charitable in helping the poor and needy. 1432 

Now this man coming far away from the north, 
even from the country of Ko^ala 8 , stopped at the 
house of a friend whose name was Sheu-lo 7 (in 
Ra^ag?7ha). 1433 

Hearing that Buddha was in the world and dwell- 

1 In addition to the three brothers (the Kibyapas). 

* The allusion here is obscure ; there may be a misprint in the 
text 

* Literally, ' he converts,' &c. 

* This is the Chinese explanation of the name of Anithapimfada 
(or Anathapifeiika), 'the protector or supporter of the destitute.' 
He is otherwise called Sudatta (see Jul. II, 294). 

* The Chinese is simply ' ta Aang k&,' but this is evidently the 
equivalent of ' Maha-se/Mi,' a term applied emphatically to Anatha- 
pi*fcfoda (see Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii, 
p. 102, note 2). Where I have translated it 'nobleman,' the word 
'treasurer' might be substituted; the term 'elder' cannot be 
allowed. Yasa the son of a se//4i is called by Rh. D. a ' noble 
youth '(op. cit.p. 102, §7). 

* That is, Uttara Kosala (Northern Kosala), the capital of which 
was .Srivastt. 

7 Rhys Davids gives the name of one of the rich merchant's 
daughters, A'ula-Subhaddd (Birth Stories, p. 131); perhaps his 
friend at Ri^agrtha was called Sula or A"ula (see also Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 219). 
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ing in the bamboo grove near at hand, understanding 
moreover his renown and illustrious qualities, he set 
out that very night 1 for the grove. 1434 

Tathagata, well aware of his character, and that 
he was prepared to bring forth purity and faith 2 , 
according to the case, called him by his true 3 
(name), and for his sake addressed him in words of 
religion:. 1435 

' Having rejoiced in the true law *, and being 
humbly s desirous for a pure and believing heart, 
thou hast overcome desire for sleep, and art here to 
pay me reverence ; 1436 

4 Now then will I for your sake discharge fully the 
duties of a first meeting 6 . In your former births 
the root of virtue planted firm in pure and rare 
expectancy 7 , 1437 

' Hearing now the name of Buddha, you rejoiced 
because you are a vessel fit for righteousness, humble 



1 The statements that he came 'by night,' and that Buddha 
called him by his name — or, as the Chinese might be translated, 
called him ' true' (? guileless) — appear as though borrowed from the 
Gospel narrative. Nicodemus was rich, and Nathaniel (Bartholo- 
mew) preached in India (Euseb. Lib. v. cap. 10). He is said to 
have carried the Gospel of St. Matthew there, where it was dis- 
covered by Pantaenus. 

* That is, that he was ripe for conversion. 

* The name by which he was called, according to Spence 
Hardy (Manual of Buddhism, p. 217), was Sudatta. 

4 That is, ' because ' you have rejoiced. The ' true law ' is the 
same as ' religious truth.' 

6 Literally, ' pure and truthful of heart, with meekness thirsting 
(after knowledge).' 

* The meaning is, as we have now met for the first time, I will 
explain my doctrine (preach) in a formal (polite) way. 

7 That is, your merit in former births has caused you to reap 
a reward in your present condition. 
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in mind, but large in gracious deeds, abundant in 
your charity to the poor and helpless — 1438 

' The name you possess wide spread and famous, 
(this is) the just reward (fruit) of former merit. The 
deeds you now perform are done of charity, done 
with the fullest purpose and of single heart. 1439 

' Now, therefore, take from me ' the charity of 
perfect rest (Nirva»a), and for this end accept my 
rules of purity. My rules 2 are full of grace, able to 
rescue from destruction (evil ways of birth), 1440 

' And cause a man to ascend to heaven and share 
in all its pleasures. But yet to seek for these 
(pleasures) is a great evil, for lustful longing in its 
increase brings much sorrow. 1441 

'Practise then the art of "giving up 8 " all 
search, for "giving up" desire is the joy of per- 
fect rest (Nirva«a)*. Know 6 then! that age, dis- 

* The construction here is difficult There seems to be a play 
on the word ' shi,' religious charity ; the sense is, that as Anatha- 
pi«</ada was remarkable for his liberality now, he should be liberally 
rewarded by gaining a knowledge of salvation (Nirvana). 

* Instead of ' my rules,' it would be better to understand the 
word in an indefinite sense as 'rules of morality '(stla). 

* 'Giving up,' that is, putting away all desire and giving up 
'self,' even in relation to future reward; compare the hymn of 
S. Francis Xavier, 

'O Deus, ego amo Te 
Nee amo Te ut salves me,' etc. 
And again, 

'Non ut in coelo salves me 
Nee praemii uUius spe.' 
4 This definition of Nirvana, as a condition of perfect rest result- 
ing from ' giving up' desire, is in agreement with the remarks of 
Mr. Rhys Davids and others, who describe Nirvana as resulting 
from the absence of a ' grasping ' disposition. 

* It would seem, from the context, that the word *£i' (know), in 
this line, is a mistake for ' sing,' birth. 
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ease, and death, these are the great sorrows of the 
world. 1442 

' Rightly considering the world, we put away birth 
and old age, disease and death ; (but now) because 
we see that men at large inherit sorrow caused by 
age, disease, and death, 1443 

' (We gather that) when born in heaven, the case 
is also thus; for there is no continuance there for 
any, and where there is no continuance there is 
sorrow, and having sorrow there is no " true 
self." 1444 

' And if the state of " no continuance " and of 
sorrow is opposed to "self," what room is there for 
such idea or ground for "self 1 ?" Know then ! that 
" sorrow " is this very sorrow (viz. of knowledge), 
and its repetition is "accumulation 1 ;" 1445 

' Destroy* this sorrow and there is joy, the way* is 
in the calm and quiet place. The restless busy nature 
of the world, this I declare is at the root of pain. 1446 

' Stop then the end by choking up the source 6 . 

1 The argument is, that there can be no personal self, in other 
words, no ' soul,' where there is no continuance, or power of inde- 
pendent existence. This is one of the principles of Buddhism, 
viz. that what has had a beginning must come to an end ; the 
' soul,' therefore, as it began with the birth of the individual, must 
die (and as the Buddhists said) with the individual. If we put this 
into modern phraseology, it will be something like this, ' the very 
nature of phenomena demonstrates that they must have had a be- 
ginning, and that they must have an end' (Huxley, Lay Sermons, 
p. 17). 

* The sorrow of 'accumulation' is the second of the 'four 
truths' (according to Northern accounts). 

* ' Destruction' is the third great truth. 
4 The ' way' is the fourth truth. 

8 The sentiment here enunciated is repeated, under various 
forms, in Dhammapada ; the first paragraph in the Sutra of Forty- 
two Sections, also, exhibits the same truth. 
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Desire not either life (bhava) or its opposite; the 
raging fire of birth, old age, and death burns up the 
world on every side. 1447 

'Seeing the constant toil (unrest) of birth and 
death we ought to strive to attain a passive state 
(no-thought), the final goal of Sammata \ the place 
of immortality 2 and rest. 1448 

'All is empty! neither "self," nor place for "self," 
but all the world is like a phantasy ; this is the way 
to regard ourselves, as but a heap of composite 
qualities (sawskara).' 1449 

The nobleman hearing the spoken law forthwith 
attained the first s degree of holiness, he emptied, 
as it were, the sea of birth and death, one drop * 
alone remaining. 1450 

By practising, apart from men, the banishment 
of all desire he soon attained the one impersonal 



1 Sammata or Sammati seems to be the same as Samatha in 
Pali (concerning which, see Childers, Pali Diet, sub voce). The 
Chinese expression ' yih sin ' (one heart) is generally equivalent 
to 'sammata/ ecstatic union. It cannot here be rendered by 
samadbi. 

* The place of ' sweet dew ' (amrtta). 

* That is, of a Srotapanna. Spence Hardy, in his Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 218, also says that Anathapiw/ada entered the first 
path after hearing the sermon ; but in his account the sermon con- 
sisted of two stanzas only, ' He who is free from evil desire attains 
the highest estate and is always in prosperity. He who cuts off 
demerit, who subdues the mind and attains a state of perfect equa- 
nimity, secures Nirvana; this is his prosperity.' In this account 
the idea of ' prosperity ' is the same as the ' charity of NirvSwa ' in 
our version. 

4 This appears to allude to the circumstance that at the dedica- 
tion of the Vihira Anithapim/ada arrived at the third degree of 
holiness, after which there was but one birth (drop) more to expe- 
rience before reaching Nirvawa (Manual of Buddhism, p. 220). 
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condition, not * as common folk do now-a-day who 
speculate upon the mode of true deliverance; 1451 

For he who does not banish sorrow-causing 
sa*»skaras does but involve himself in every kind 
of question ; and though he reaches to the highest 
form of being, yet grasps not the one and only 
truth ; 1452 

Erroneous thoughts as to the joy of heaven are 
still entwined by the fast cords of lust 2 . The noble- 
man attending to the spoken law the cloud of dark- 
ness opened before the shining splendour; 1453 

Thus he attained true sight, erroneous views for 
ever dissipated ; even as the furious winds of autumn 
sway to and fro and scatter all the heaped-up 
clouds. 1454 

He argued 3 not that Isvara was cause, nor did he 
advocate some cause heretical, nor yet again did he 
affirm there was no cause for the beginning of the 
world. 1455 

'If the world was made by Isvara deva*, there 
should be neither young nor old, first nor after, nor 
the five ways of birth (transmigration) ; and when 
once born there should be no destruction. 1456 

' Nor should there be such thing as sorrow or 
calamity, nor doing wrong nor doing right ; for all, 



1 These lines appear to be by way of reflection. 
* ' Lust' in the sense of ' appetite.' 

3 Here follows a long dissertation on the subject of the ' maker ' 
of the world. The theories refuted are (1) that Irvara is maker, 
(2) that self-nature is the cause, (3) that time is the maker, (4) that 
self (in the sense of ' universal self) is the cause, (5) that there is 
no cause. 

4 Here I begin with inverted commas, as if the discourse were 
either spoken by Buddha or interpolated by Ajvaghosha. 
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both pure and impure deeds, these must come from 
l^vara deva. 1457 

'Again, if Ixvara deva made the world there 
should be never question (doubt) about the fact, 
even as a son born of his father ever confesses him 
and pays him reverence. 1458 

'Men when pressed by sore calamity ought not 
(if I.rvara be creator) to rebel against him, but rather 
reverence him completely, as the self-existent. Nor 
ought they to adore more gods than one (other 
spirits). 1459 

' Again, if lxvara be the maker he should not be 
called the self-existent 1 , because in that he is the 
maker now he always should have been the maker 
(ever making). 1460 

' But if ever making, then ever self-remembering 2 , 
and therefore not the self-existent one. And if he 
made without a mind (purpose) then is he like the 
sucking child ; 1461 

' But if he made having an (ever prompting) pur- 
pose, then is he not, with such a purpose, self- 
existent. Sorrow and joy spring up in all that lives, 
these at least are not the works of Isvara ; 1462 

' For if he causes grief 8 and joy, he must himself 



1 In the sense of ' existing in himself or independently. How 
entirely Northern Buddhism changed its character shortly after 
Axvaghosha's time, is evident from the fact that Avalokite^vara, 
• the god who looks down ' (in the sense of protector), became an 
object of almost universal worship, and was afterwards regarded 
as the creating god. 

* That is, ever ' purposing ' to make, and so not complete in 
himself. 

* ' This question, " unde malum et quare," ' was the question 
that of old met the thoughtful at every turn. And it has always 
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have love (preference) and hate ; but if he loves 
unduly, or has hatred, he cannot properly be named 
the self-existent 1463 

'Again, if l^vara be the maker, all living things 
should silently submit, patient beneath the maker's 
power, and then what use to practise virtue? 1464 

''Twere equal, then, the doing right or wrong, 
there should be no reward of works; the works 
themselves being his making, then all things are the 
same with him, the maker. 1465 

' But if all things are one with him, then our 
deeds, and we who do them, are also self-existent 
But if l^vara be uncreated, then all things (being 
one with him) are uncreated. 1466 

' But if you say there is another cause beside him 
as creator, then 1 svara is not the "end of all" (l^vara, 
who ought to be inexhaustible, is not so), and there- 
fore all that lives may after all be uncreated (without 
a maker). 1467 

'Thus, you see, the thought of l^vara is over- 
thrown in this discussion (xastra); and all such 
contradictory assertions should be exposed ; if not, 
the blame is ours \ 1468 

'Again, if it be said self-nature 2 . is the maker, this 



done so. Many of the arguments used in the text may be found 
in works treating on the subject of ' evil ' and its origin. 

1 So the passage must be translated ; but if so, it would appear, 
as before stated, that this discourse on the ' maker ' is introduced 
here parenthetically by Arvaghosha, not as spoken by Buddha. 
No doubt the theories and their confutations were such as pre- 
vailed in his day. 

' By self-nature, or, original nature, is evidently meant 'sva- 
bhava.' The theory of such a cause had evidently gained ground 
at this time in the North, although it seems unknown amongst 
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is as faulty as the first assertion ; nor has either of 
the Hetuvidya 1 sastras asserted such a thing as this, 
till now. 1469 

' That which depends on nothing cannot as a cause 
make that which is ; but all things round us come 
from a cause, as the plant comes from the seed ; 1470 

' We cannot therefore say that all things are pro- 
duced by self-nature. Again, all things which exist 
(are made) spring not from one (nature) as a 
cause; 1471 

'And yet you say self-nature is but one, it cannot 
then be cause of all. If you say that that self-nature 
pervades and fills all places, 1472 

'If it pervades and fills all things, then certainly it 
cannot make them too ; for there would be nothing, 
then, to make, and therefore this cannot be the 
cause. 1473 

' If, again, it fills all places and yet makes all 
things that exist, then it should throughout "all 
time " have made for ever that which is. 1474 

1 But if you say it made things thus, then there is 
nothing to be made " in time 2 ;" know then for cer- 
tain self-nature cannot be the cause of all. 1475 

' Again, they say that that self-nature excludes all 



Southern Buddhists. Nagasena wrote a Sastra (' of one doka ") to 
disprove it. 

1 The usual Chinese expression for ' hetuvidya 'is 'in ming ; ' 
here the phrase is ' ming in ; ' but I suppose this to be either an 
error, or equivalent with the other. The Hetuvidya xastra is a 
treatise on die ' explanation of causes.' 

' The argument seems to be that self-nature must have made 
all things from the first as they are ; there is no room therefore for 
further creation, but things are still made, therefore self-nature 
cannot be the cause. 

[19] r 
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guwas ' (modifications), therefore all things made by 
it ought likewise to be free from gu«as. 1476 

' But we see, in fact, that all things in the world 
are fettered throughout by gu#as, therefore, again, 
we say that self-nature cannot be the cause of 
all. 1477 

' If, again, you say that that self-nature is dif- 
ferent from such qualities (guwas), (we answer), 
since self-nature must have ever caused, it cannot 
differ in its nature (from itself) ; 1478 

' But if the world (all living things) be different 
from these qualities (gu«as), then self-nature cannot 
be the cause. Again, if self-nature be unchangeable, 
so things should also be without decay; 1479 

' If we regard self-nature as the cause, then cause 
and consequence of reason should be one ; but be- 
cause we see decay in all things, we know that they 
at least are caused. 1480 

' Again, if self-nature be the cause, why should we 
seek to find "escape?" for we ourselves possess this 
nature; patient then should we endure both birth 
and death. 1481 

' For let us take the case that one may find " es- 
cape," self-nature still will re-construct the evil of 
birth. If self-nature in itself be blind, yet 'tis the 
maker of the world that sees. 1482 

'On this account again it cannot be the maker, 
because, in this case, cause and effect would differ in 
their character, but in all the world around us, cause 
and effect go hand in hand. 1483 

' Again, if self-nature have no purpose 2 (aim), it 

1 That is, that it is nirgu»a, devoid of qualities. 

* 'No purpose' — no heart; if we take the two powers of soul 
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cannot cause that which has such purpose. We know 
on seeing smoke there must be fire, and cause and 
result are ever classed together thus. 1484 

' We are forbidden, then, to say an unthinking 
cause can make a thing that has intelligence. The 
gold of which the cup is made is gold throughout 
from first to last. 1485 

'Self-nature then that makes these things from 
first to last must permeate all it makes. Once more, 
if "time" is maker of the world, 'twere needless then 
to seek "escape," i486 

' For " time " is constant and unchangeable, let us 
in patience bear the "intervals" of time. The world 
in its successions has no limits, the " intervals" of 
time are boundless also. 1487 

'Those then who practise a religious life need 
not rely on " methods " or " expedients." The To-lo- 
piu Kiu-na * (Tripuna gu«a .y&stra?), the one strange 
.Sastra in the world, 1488 

'Although it has so many theories (utterings), yet 
still, be it known, it is opposed to any single cause. 
But if, again, you say that "self 2 " is maker, then 
surely self should make things pleasingly, 1489 

' But now things are not pleasing for oneself, how 
then is it said that self is maker ? But if he did not 
wish to make things so, then he who wishes for 
things pleasing, is opposed to self, the maker. 1490 

(according to the scholastic method) to be a ' vis cognitiva ' and 
a ' vis effectiva,' the expression in the text appears to correspond 
with the latter. 

1 I do not know any other way of restoring these symbols than 
the one I have used. But what is the Tripuna gun a j astra ? 

* ' Self in the sense of a ' universal cause ' co-extensive with the 
things made. 

P 2 
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'Sorrow and joy are not self-existing, how can 
these be made by " self?" But if we allow that self 
was maker, there should not be, at least, an evil 
karman 1 ; 1491 

' But yet our deeds produce results both good and 
evil, know then that " self" cannot be maker. But 
perhaps you say "self" is the maker according to 
occasion 8 (time), and then the occasion ought to be 
for good alone; 1492 

' But as good and evil both result from " cause," 
it cannot be that " self" has made it so. But if you 
adopt the argument — there is no maker — then it is 
useless practising expedients 3 ; 1493 

'All things are fixed and certain of themselves, 
what good to try to make them otherwise ? Deeds of 
every kind, done in the world, do, notwithstanding, 
bring forth every kind of fruit ; 1494 

' Therefore we argue all things that exist are not 
without some cause or other. There is both "mind" 
and "want of mind," all things come from fixed 
causation ; 1495 

'The world and all therein is not the result of 
"nothing" as a cause.' The nobleman 4 (house- 
holder), his heart receiving light, perceived through- 
out the most excellent system of truth, 1496 

Simple, and of wisdom born ; thus firmly settled 

1 There should not be works producing birth in one of the evil 
ways. 

• I do not understand the point here ; literally the passage is ' say- 
ing self according to time makes ' — the Chinese ' ts'ui shi ' means 
'whenever convenient,' or 'at a good time;' so that the passage 
may mean ' but if you say that self creates only when so prompted 
by itself.' 

* That is, using means for salvation or escape from sorrow. 

4 Here the narrative seems to take up the thread dropped at v. 1451, 
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in the true doctrine he lowly bent in worship at the 
feet of Buddha and with closed hands made his 
request : 1497 

' I dwell indeed at .Sravastl (Savatthi) 1 , a land rich 
in produce, and enjoying peace ; Prasena^ it (Pasenit) 2 
is the great king thereof, the offspring of the "lion" 
family; 1498 

' His high renown and fame spread everywhere, 
reverenced by all both far and near. Now am I 
wishful there to found a Vihara, I pray you of your 
tenderness accept it from me. 1499 

' I know the heart of Buddha has no preferences, 
nor does he seek a resting-place from labour, but on 
behalf of all that lives refuse not my request.' 1 500 

Buddha, knowing the householder's heart, that his 
great charity was now the moving cause, untainted 
and unselfish charity, nobly considerate of the heart 
of all that lives 1501 

(He said), ' Now you have seen the true doctrine, 
your guileless heart loves to exercise its charity, for 
wealth and money are inconstant treasures, 'twere 
better quickly to bestow such things on others. 1 502 

' For when a treasury has been burnt, whatever 
precious things may have escaped the fire, the wise 

1 She-po-ti; evidently a Pali or Prdkrit form of the Sanskrit 
•SrSvastf. The Chinese explanation of this name is (as found in 
the next line) a ' country of abundance.' It has been identified by 
General Cunningham with SShet M&het. 

* Po-sze-nih, i.e. Prasena^it (victorious army). With respect to 
this king, we know from Hiouen Thsang (Jul. II, 317) that he did 
not belong to the .Sakya race, but he became a convert to Bud- 
dhism. His son ViruaMaka massacred a number of the Sakyas, 
' and the ground was covered with their dead bodies as with pieces 
of straw' Qui. II, 317). The king is here described as belonging 
to the Sunha race ; probably he was a Scyth, of the same family as 
the Va^yis, one tribe of whom was called the 'lion' tribe. 
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man, knowing their inconstancy, gives freely, doing 
acts of kindness with his saved possessions. 1 503 

' But the niggard guards them carefully, fearing to 
lose them, worn by anxiety, but never fearing (worst 
of all!) "inconstancy 1 ," and that accumulated sorrow, 
when he loses all ! 1 504 

' There is a proper time and a proper mode in 
charity, just as the vigorous warrior goes to battle, 
so is the man "able to give," he also is an able 
warrior; a champion strong and wise in action. 1505 

' The charitable man is loved by all, well-known 
and far-renowned! his friendship prized by the gentle 
and the good, in death his heart at rest and full of 
joy! 1506 

' He suffers no repentance, no tormenting fear, 
nor is he born a wretched ghost or demon ! this is 
the opening flower of his reward, the fruit that 
follows — hard to conjecture 2 ! 1507 

'In all the six conditions born there is no sweet 
companion like pure charity ; if born a Deva or a 
man, then charity brings worship and renown on 
every hand; 1508 

' If born among the lower creatures (beasts), the 
result of charity will follow in contentment got ; 
wisdom leads the way to fixed composure without 
dependence and without number 3 . 1509 

'And if we even reach the immortal path, still by 
continuous acts of charity we fulfil ourselves in 

1 ' Inconstancy,' or ' death.' 

* This is a singular expression, implying that the character of a 
good man's final condition is difficult to describe: 'it has not 
entered the heart.' 

* These two lines appear to be irrelevant ; nor do I understand 
the last phrase ' without number,' in its connection with the context. 
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consequence of kindly charity done elsewhere. 
Training ourselves in the eightfold * path of recol- 
lection, 15 10 

'In every thought the heart is filled with joy, firm 
fixed in holy contemplation (samadhi), by meditation 
still we add to wisdom, able to see aright (the cause 
of) birth and death ; 1 5 1 1 

' Having beheld aright the cause of these, then 
follows in due order perfect deliverance. The chari- 
table man discarding earthly wealth, nobly excludes 
the power of covetous desire 11512 

' Loving and compassionate now, he gives with 
reverence and banishes all hatred, envy, anger. So 
plainly may we see the fruit of charity, putting away 
all covetous and unbelieving ways, 1513 

' The bands of sorrow all destroyed, this is the 
fruit of kindly charity. Know then ! the charitable 
man has found the cause of final rescue ; 1514 

' Even as the man who plants the sapling, thereby 
secures the shade, the flowers, the fruit (of the tree 
full grown) ; the result of charity is even so, its 
reward is joy and the great Nirvawa. 15 15 

' The charity which unstores 2 wealth leads to 
returns of well-stored fruit. Giving away our food 
we get more strength, giving away our clothes we 
get more beauty, 15 16 

' Founding religious rest-places 8 (pure abodes) we 

1 The eight recollections (nim) ; doubtless these are the eight 
' samSpattis ' (attainments or endowments), concerning which we 
may consult Childers' Pali Diet., sub ' samipatti.' 

* That is, which does not store up wealth, but unstores it to give 
away. There seems to be here a tacit allusion to Sudatta's wealth, 
which he unstored and gave in charity by purchasing the garden of 
Geta. 

' That is,Viharas. 
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reap the perfect fruit of the best charity. There is 
a way *of giving, seeking pleasure by it ; there is a 
way of giving, coveting to get more ; 1517 

' Some also give away to get a name for charity, 
others to get the happiness of heaven, others to 
avoid the pain of being poor (hereafter), but yours, 
O friend! is a charity without such thoughts, 15 18 

' The highest and the best degree of charity with- 
out self-interest or thought of getting more. What 
your heart inclines you now to do, let it be quickly 
done and well completed! 15 19 

'The uncertain and the lustful heart goes wan- 
dering here and there, but the pure eyes (of virtue) 
opening, the heart comes back and rests 1 !' The 
nobleman accepting Buddha's teaching, his kindly 
heart receiving yet more light, 1520 

He invited Upatishya 2 , his excellent friend, to 
accompany him on his return to Kerala ; and then 
going round to select a pleasant site, 1521 

He saw the garden of the heir-apparent, £eta, the 
groves and limpid streams most pure. Proceeding 
where the prince was dwelling, he asked for leave to 
buy the ground ; 1522 

The prince, because he valued it so much, at first 
was not inclined to sell, but said at last : ' If you can 
cover it with gold then, but not else, you may 
possess it 8 .' 1523 

1 These two lines are probably proverbial, something of this 
kind, 'the uncertain, amorous mind is profligate (wandering), the 
enlightened man comes to himself.' 

* Upatissa is the same as .SSriputra. Hiouen Thsang (Jul. II, 
296) says that Buddha sent £Sriputra with Sudatta, to advise and 
counsel bim. 

* The famous contract between Sudatta and Geta, the heir-appa- 
rent, is well known, and may be read in all the translations of the 
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The nobleman, his heart rejoicing, forthwith began 
to spread his gold. Then (Seta said : ' I will not give, 
why then spread you your gold ?' 1524 

The nobleman replied, ' Not give ; why then said 
you, "Fill it with yellow gold?'" And thus they 
differed and contended both, till they resorted to the 
magistrate. 1525 

Meanwhile the people whispered much about his 
unwonted 1 (charity), and (Seta too, knowing the man's 
sincerity, asked more about the matter : what his 
reasons were. On his reply, ' I wish to found a 
Vihara, 1526 

'And offer it to the Tathagata and all his Bhikshu 
followers,' the prince, hearing the name of Buddha, 
received at once illumination, 1527 

And only took one half the gold, desiring to share 
in the foundation : ' Yours is the land (he said), but 
mine the trees ; these will I give to Buddha as my 
share in the offering.' 1528 

Then the noble took the land, (Seta the trees, and 
settled both in trust on ^Sariputra. Then they began 
to build the hall, labouring night and day to finish 
it; 1529 

Lofty it rose and choicely decorated, as one of the 
four kings' palaces, in just proportions, following the 



lives of Buddha. There is a representation of the proceeding in 
plate lvii (Bharhut Stupa). I may observe here that the figure 
immediately in front (by the side of Geta, the prince, who is 
apparently giving away the trees, whilst Sudatta below him is giving 
the land), whistling with thumb and forefinger, and waving the 
robe, is typical of a number of others in these sculptures similarly 
engaged (see eg. plate xiii [outer face]). 

1 Or, the unwonted circumstance; or, the 'unusual' character 
of Sudatta. 
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directions which Buddha had declared the right 
ones; 1530 

Never yet so great a miracle as this ! the priests 
shone in the streets of .Sravastt ! Tathigata, seeing 
the divine shelter, with all his holy ones resorted 
to the place to rest 1 ; 1531 

No followers there to bow in prostrate service, 
his followers rich in wisdom only. The nobleman 
reaping his reward, at the end of life ascended up 
to heaven, 1532 

Leaving to sons and grandsons a good founda- 
tion, through successive generations, to plough the 
field of merit. 1533 

Varga 19. Interview between Father and Son. 

Buddha in the Magadha country (employing him- 
self in) converting all kinds of unbelievers 2 (heretics), 
entirely changed them by the one and self-same 3 law 
he preached, even as the sun drowns with its bright- 
ness all the stars. 1534 

Then leaving the city of the five mountains 4 with 
the company of his thousand disciples, and with a 



1 The expression 'to rest' may also mean 'to observe the rainy 
season rest,' if the ordinance of Wass had been enacted at this 
time. 

* ' I tau,' different persuasions. It was during Buddha's stay 
near Ri^agrtha that different rules for the direction of the ' Order' 
were framed. See Romantic Legend, p. 340 seq. There is no 
reference in our text to the stately march of Buddha to Kapila- 
vastu, or of the different messages sent to him, as related by 
Bigandet, p. 160, and in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, pp. 198, 
199, also Romantic Legend, p. 349. 

* Yih-mi-ft, ' one-taste law.' 

* That is, R%agnha ; the city surrounded by five mountains. 
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great multitude who went before and came after him, 
he advanced towards the Ni-kin 1 mountain, 1535 

Near Kapilavastu ; and there he conceived in 
himself a generous purpose to prepare an offering 
according to his religious doctrine 2 to present to 
his father, the king. 1536 

And now in anticipation of his coming the royal 
teacher (purohita) and the chief minister had sent 
forth certain officers and their attendants to observe 
on the right hand and the left (what was taking 
place) ; and they soon espied him (Buddha) as he 
advanced or halted on the way. 1537 

Knowing that Buddha was now returning to his 
country they hastened back 8 and quickly announced 
the tidings, 'The prince who wandered forth afar to 
obtain enlightenment, having fulfilled his aim, is now 
coming back.' 1538 

The king hearing the news was greatly rejoiced, 
and forthwith went out with his gaudy equipage to 
meet (his son) ; and the whole body of gentry (sse) 
belonging to the country, went forth with him in his 
company. 1539 

Gradually advancing he beheld Buddha from afar, 
his marks of beauty sparkling with splendour two- 



1 This may be the Nyagrodba garden alluded to by Spence Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 200, and also in the Romantic Legend, 
p. 350. The symbols ni-kin, however, seem to have some other 
equivalent, such as Nigantha. 

* This of course means 'a religious offering,' or 'service of 
religion,' i. e. agreeable to religion. 

• There is no reference here to their conversion as in the 
Southern accounts. The account in the Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 200, of the king's preparation to meet his son, bears the appear- 
ance of a late date, and in exaggeration surpasses all we find in 
the Northern books. 
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fold greater than of yore; placed in the middle of 
the great congregation he seemed to be even as 
Brahma ra^a. 1 540 

Descending from his chariot and advancing with 
dignity, (the king) was anxious lest there should be 
any religious 1 difficulty (in the way of instant 
recognition); and now beholding his beauty he 
inwardly rejoiced, but his mouth found no words to 
utter. 1 541 

He reflected, too, how that he was still dwelling 
among the unconverted throng, whilst his son had 
advanced and become a saint (jfo'shi) ; and although 
he was his son, yet as he now occupied the position 
of a religious lord 2 , he knew not by what name to 
address him. 1542 

Furthermore he thought with himself how he had 
long ago desired earnestly (this interview), which 
now had happened unawares* (without arrangement). 
Meantime his son in silence took a seat, perfectly 
composed and with unchanged countenance. 1543 

Thus for some time sitting opposite each other, 
with no expression of feeling (the king reflected 
thus) 4 , ' How desolate and sad does he now make 
my heart, as that of a man, who, fainting, longs for 
water, upon the road espies a fountain pure and 
cold; 1544 

'With haste he speeds towards it and longs to 



1 That is, whether religion required a greeting first from him, 
the father. 

9 An Arhat or distinguished saint. 

* Without any summons. 

* I supply this (as in many other cases); in the text we are 
without direction when and where to bring in these explanatory 
phrases. 
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drink, when suddenly the spring dries up and dis- 
appears. Thus, now I see my son, his well-known 
features as of old ; 1545 

' But how estranged his heart ! and how his man- 
ner high and lifted up ! There are no grateful 
outflowings of soul, his feelings seem unwilling to 
express themselves ; cold and vacant (there he sits); 
and like a thirsty man before a dried-up fountain (so 
am I).' 1546 

Still distant thus (they sat), with crowding thoughts 
rushing through the mind, their eyes full met, 
but no responding joy ; each looking at the other, 
seemed as one who thinking of a distant friend, 
gazes by accident upon his pictured form 1 . 1547 

'That you' (the king reflected) 'who of right 
might rule the world, even as that Mandhatrz ra^ a, 
should now go begging here and there your food ! 
what joy or charm has such a life as this ? 1548 

' Composed and firm as Sumeru *, with marks of 
beauty bright as the sunlight, with dignity of step 
like the ox king, fearless as any lion, 1 549 

'And yet receiving not the tribute of the world, 
but begging food sufficient for your body's nourish- 
ment!' Buddha, knowing his father's mind, still 
kept to his own filial purpose. 1550 

And then to open out his 8 mind, and moved with 

1 This translation is doubtful ; there is some question as to the 
correct reading. 

* Buddha is often called ' the golden mountain,' and in this par- 
ticular, as in many others, there is in Buddhism a marked resem- 
blance with traditions known among primitive races; Bel, for 
example, is called ' the great mountain.' 

' That is, as I understand it, to move his father's mind. It may 
be understood, however, in the sense of carrying out his own 
purpose. 
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pity for the multitude of people, by his miraculous 
power he rose in mid-air, and with his hands 
(appeared) to grasp the sun and moon 1 . 1551 

Then he walked to and fro in space, and under- 
went all kinds of transformation, dividing his body 
into many parts, then joining all in one again. 1552 

Treading firm on water as on dry land, entering 
the earth as in the water, passing through walls of 
stone without impediment, from the right side and 
the left water and fire produced 2 ! 1553 

The king, his father, filled with joy, now dismissed 
all thought of son and father*; then upon a lotus 
throne, seated in space, he (Buddha) for his father's 
sake declared the law. 1554 

' I know that the king's heart (is full of) love and 
recollection, and that for his son's sake he adds 
grief to grief; but now let the bands of love that 
bind him, thinking of his son, be instantly unloosed 
and utterly destroyed. 1555 

' Ceasing from thoughts of love, let your calmed 
mind receive from me, your son, religious nourish- 
ment ; such as no son has offered yet to father, such 
do I present to you the king, my father. 1556 

'And what no father yet has from a son received, 
now from your son you may accept, a gift miracu- 
lous for any mortal king to enjoy, and seldom had 
by any heavenly king ! 1557 

'The way superlative of life immortal 4 (sweet 

1 Here we have an account of the grotesque miracles that dis- 
tinguish this part of the narrative in all Northern Buddhist books ; 
see Romantic Legend, p. 352. 

* This is probably the twin-miracle (yamaka-pa7Mriya») referred 
to by Mr. Rhys Davids, Birth Stories, p. 105 n. 

* That is, of the relative duties of father and son. 

4 This phrase, ' the way of sweet dew,' I can only restore to ' the 
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dew) I offer now the Maharaja ; from accumulated 
deeds comes birth, and as the result of deeds comes 
recompense; 1558 

' Knowing then that deeds bring fruit, how dili- 
gent should you be to rid yourself of worldly deeds I 
how careful that in the world your deeds should be 
only good and gentle ! 1559 

' Fondly affected by relationship or firmly bound 
by mutual ties of love, at end of life the soul (spirit) 
goes forth alone, — then, only our good deeds be- 
friend us. — 1560 

'Whirled in the five ways of the wheel of life, 
three kinds of deeds produce three kinds of birth 1 , 
and these are caused by lustful hankering, each kind 
different in its character. 1561 

' Deprive these of their power by the practice now 
of (proper) deeds of body and of word ; by such right 
preparation day and night strive to get rid of all 
confusion of the mind and practise silent (con- 
templation) ; 1562 

'Only this brings profit in the end, besides this 
there is no reality; for be sure! the three worlds 
are but as the froth and bubble of the sea. 1563 

' Would you have pleasure, or would you practise 
that which brings it near ? then prepare yourself by 



way of immortality;' of course it means 'immortality' (amrrtaw) 
according to Buddhist ideas, that is, Nirviwa. Childers tells us 
that 'Buddhaghosa says that Nirvawa is called amata, because not 
being born it does not decay or die' (Pali Diet., sub amatam). 
This definition of NirvS»a is the usual one found in Chinese books, 
that state which admits ' neither of birth nor death.' 

1 Referring to the three inferior kinds of birth, as a beast, a 
preta, or in hell. 
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deeds that bring the fourth birth 1 : but (still) the 
five ways in the wheel of birth and death are like 
the uncertain wanderings of the stars; 1564 

' For heavenly beings too must suffer change : 
how shall we find with men (a hope of) constancy ; 
Nirv4»a ! that is the chief rest ; composure 1 that 
the best of all enjoyments! 1565 

'The five indulgences (pleasures) enjoyed by 
mortal kings are fraught with danger and distress, 
like dwelling with a poisonous snake; what pleasure, 
for a moment, can there be in such a case ? 1 566 

' The wise man sees the world as compassed 
round with burning flames ; he fears always, nor 
can he rest till he has banished, once for all, birth, 
age, and death. 1567 

' Infinitely quiet is the place where the wise man 
finds his abode ; no need of arms (instruments) or 
weapons there! no elephants or horses, chariots or 
soldiers there ! 1568 

' Subdued the power of covetous desire and angry 
thoughts and ignorance, there's nothing left in the 
wide world to conquer! Knowing what sorrow is, 
he cuts away the cause of sorrow ; 1569 

'This destroyed, by practising right means, rightly 
enlightened in the four true principles 8 , he casts off 
fear and escapes the evil ways of birth.' The king 
when first he saw his wondrous spiritual power (of 
miracle) rejoiced in heart ; 1570 

But now his feelings deeply affected by the joy 
of (hearing) truth, he became a perfect vessel for 
receiving true religion, and with clasped hands he 

1 The ' fourth birth' would be as ' a man ; ' but it may refer here 
to birth as ' a Deva.' 

* That is, in the 'four truths.' 
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breathed forth his praise : ' Wonderful indeed ! the 
fruit of your resolve (oath) 1 completed thus ! 1571 

'Wonderful indeed! the overwhelming sorrow 
passed away ! Wonderful indeed, this gain to me ! 
At first my sorrowing heart was heavy, but now my 
sorrow has brought forth only profit ! 1572 

'Wonderful indeed! for now, to-day, I reap the 
full fruit of a begotten son. It was right he should 
reject the choice pleasures of a monarch (conqueror) ; 
it was right he should so earnestly and with diligence 
practise penance ; 1573 

'It was right he should cast off his family and kin; 
it was right he should cut off every feeling of love 
and affection. The old ftishi kings boasting of .their 
penance gained no merit; 1574 

' But you, living in a peaceful, quiet place, have 
done all and completed all ; yourself at rest now you 
give rest to others, moved by your mighty sympathy 
(compassion) for all that lives! 1575 

' If you had kept your first estate with men, and 
as a Aakravartin monarch ruled the world, pos- 
sessing then no self-depending power of miracle, 
how could my soul have then received deli- 
verance? 1576 

'Then there would have been no excellent law 
declared, causing me such joy to-day ; no ! had you 
been a universal sovereign, the bonds of birth and 
death would still have been unsevered ; 1577 

' But now you have escaped from birth and death; 
the great pain of transmigration overcome, you are 
able, for the sake of every creature, widely to preach 
the law of life immortal (sweet dew), 1578 

1 That is, the oath to become enlightened and a deliverer. 
C'9] Q 
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' And to exhibit thus your power miraculous, and 
(show) the deep and wide power of wisdom ; the 
grief of birth and death eternally destroyed, you now 
have risen far above both gods and men. 1579 

' You might have kept the holy state of a Aakra- 
vartin monarch ; but no such good as this would 
have resulted.' Thus his words of praise con- 
cluded, filled with increased reverence and religious 
love, 1580 

He who occupied the honoured place of a royal 
father, bowed down respectfully and did obeisance. 
Then all the people of the kingdom, beholding 
Buddha's miraculous power, 158 1 

And having heard the deep and excellent law, 
seeing, moreover, the king's grave reverence, with 
clasped hands bowed down and worshipped. Pos- 
sessed with deep portentous thoughts, 1582 

Satiated. with sorrows attached to lay-life, they all 
conceived a wish to leave their homes 1 . The princes, 
too, of the .Sakya tribe, their minds enlightened to 
perceive the perfect fruit of righteousness, 1583 

Entirely satiated with the glittering joys of the 
world, forsaking home, rejoiced to join his company 
(become hermits). Ananda, Nanda, Kin-pi (Kim- 
bila) 2 , Anuruddha, 1584 

Nandupananda, with Kunda.da.na. s , all these prin- 
cipal nobles and others of the .Sakya family, 1585 

1 That Is, to become mendicants, or religious followers of 
Buddha. 

' The conversion of Nanda &c. is referred to in Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 227. I have restored Kin-pi to Kimbila 
from this authority, p. 228. Perhaps also in the Romantic Legend, 
p. 386, it ought to have been so restored. 

* JSTun-ia-to-na. I do not remember having met with this name 
before. It may be meant for ^4andaka, see Schiefner, ' Lebens- 
beschreibung £lkyamuni's,' p. 266. 
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From the teaching of Buddha became disciples 
and accepted the law. The sons of the great 
minister of state, Udayin being the chief, 1586 

With all the royal princes following in order 
became recluses. Moreover, the son of Atalt, whose 
name was Upali, 1587 

Seeing all these princes and the sons of the chief 
minister becoming hermits, his mind opening for 
conversion, he, too, received the law of renuncia- 
tion. 1588 

The royal father seeing his son possessing the 
great qualities of JZiddhi, himself entered on the 
calm flowings (of thought), the gate of the true law 
of eternal life. 1589 

Leaving his kingly estate and country, lost in 
meditation, he drank sweet dew. Practising (his re- 
ligious duties) in solitude, silent and contemplative 
he dwelt in his palace, a royal Rishi. 1 590 

Tathagata following a peaceable 1 life, recognised 
fully by his tribe, repeating the joyful news of 
religion,, gladdened the hearts of all his kinsmen 
hearing him. 1591 

And now, it being the right time for begging 
food, he entered the Kapila country (Kapilavastu) ; 
in the city all the lords and ladies, in admiration, 
raised this chant of praise : 1592 

'Siddhartha! fully enlightened! has come back 
again!' The news flying quickly in and out of 
doors, the great and small came forth to see 
him; 1593 

Every door and every window crowded, climbing 
on shoulders*, bending down the eyes, they gazed 

1 Or, living in peaceful prosecution of his work. 
* Or it may be ' shoulder to shoulder.' 

Q 2 
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upon the marks of beauty on his person, shining 
and glorious! 1594 

Wearing his Kashaya garment outside, the glory 
of his person from within shone forth, like the sun's 
perfect wheel ; within, without, he seemed one mass 
of splendour *. 1595 

Those who beheld were filled with sympathising 8 
joy; their hands conjoined, they wept (for gladness) 3 ; 
and so they watched him as he paced with dignity 
the road, his form collected, all his organs well- 
controlled! 1596 

His lovely body exhibiting the perfection 4 of reli- 
gious beauty, his dignified compassion adding to their 
regretful joy ! his shaven head, his personal beauty 
sacrificed ! his body clad in dark and sombre vest- 
ment, 1597 

His manner natural and plain, his unadorned 
appearance; his circumspection as he looked upon 
the earth in walking! 'He who ought to have 
had held over him the feather-shade ' (they said), 
'whose hands should grasp "the reigns of the 
flying 5 dragon," 1598 

' See how he walks in daylight on the dusty road ! 
holding his alms-dish, going to beg ! Gifted enough 
to tread down every enemy, lovely enough to 
gladden woman's heart, 1599 



1 The glory of his person within and without, together, like 
a mass of light. 

* Compassion and joy. 

* That is, they wept for pity and for joy. 

* Manifesting religious uprightness or rectitude. 

* This appears to be a Chinese phrase, adapted perhaps from 
some expression in the Sanskrit original signifying 'supreme 
power.' 
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' With glittering vesture and with godlike crown 
reverenced he might have been by servile crowds ! 
But now, his manly beauty hidden, with heart re- 
strained, and outward form subdued, 1600 

1 Rejecting the much-coveted and glorious apparel, 
his shining body clad with garments grey, what 
aim, what object, now! Hating the five delights 
that move the world, 1601 

1 Forsaking virtuous wife and tender child, loving 
the solitude, he wanders friendless; hard, indeed, 
for virtuous wife through the long night 1 , cherishing 
her grief; 1602 

'And now to hear he is a hermit! She enquires 
not now (so lost to life) of the royal .Suddhodana if 
he has seen his son or not! 1603 

' But as she views his beauteous person, (to think) 
his altered form is now a hermit's ! hating his home, 
still full of love ; his father, too, what rest for him 
(they say)! 1604 

'And then his loving child Rihula, weeping with 
constant sorrowful desire! And now to see no 
change, or heart-relenting ; and this the end of such 
enlightenment ! 1605 

'All these attractive marks, the proofs of a reli- 
gious calling, whereas, when born, all said, these are 
marks of a " great man," who ought to receive 
tribute from the four seas! 1606 

'And now to see what he has come to! all these 
predictive words vain and illusive.' Thus they 
talked together, the gossiping multitude, with con- 
fused accents. 1607 

Tathagata, his heart unaffected, felt no joy and 

1 L e. her life of widowhood. 
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no regret. But he was moved by equal love to all 
the world, his one desire that men should escape the 
grief of lust; 1608 

To cause the root of virtue to increase, and for 
the sake of coming ages, to leave the marks of 
self-denial 1 behind him, to dissipate the clouds and 
mists of sensual desire, 1609 

He entered, thus intentioned, on the town to beg. 
He accepted food both good or bad, whatever came, 
from rich or poor, without distinction ; having filled 
his alms-dish, he then returned back to the soli- 
tude. 1 610 



Varga 20. Receiving the Cetavana VihAra. 

The lord of the world, having converted 2 the 
people of Kapilavastu according to (their several) 
circumstances 8 , his work being done, he went with 
the great body of his followers, 161 1 

And directed his way to the country of Kerala, 
where dwelt king Prasena.fit (Po-se-nih). The 
£etavana was now fully adorned, and its halls and 
courts carefully prepared ; 16 12 

The fountains and streams flowed through the 
garden which glittered with flowers and fruit ; rare 
birds sat by the pools (water side), and on the land 



1 Little desire. 

* The expression in the original is 'having opened for con- 
version.' 

* It is not necessarily 'according to their circumstances,' but 
it may also be rendered ' according to circumstances/ or 'as the 
occasion required.' 
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they sang in sweet concord, according to their 
kind; 1613 

Beautiful in every way as the palace of Mount Kilas 
(Kail&sa) \ (such was the £etavana.) Then the noble 
friend of the orphans, surrounded by his attendants, 
who met him on the way, 16 14 

Scattering flowers and burning incense, invited the 
lord to enter the ^etavana. In his hand he carried 
a golden dragon-pitcher a , and bending low upon his 
knees he poured the flowing water 161 5 

As a sign of the gift of the £etavana Vihara for 
the use of the priesthood throughout the world 3 . 
The lord then received it, with the prayer* that 
' overruling all evil influences it might give the king- 
dom permanent rest, 1616 

' And that the happiness of Anathapi»dada might 
flow out in countless streams.' Then the king 
Prasenafit, hearing that the lord had come, 161 7 

With his royal equipage went to the (Jetavana to 
worship at the lord's feet 8 . (Having arrived) and 



1 Mount Kailisa, the fabulous residence of Kuvera ; the paradise 
of Siva. 

s In the Barahut sculpture there is a figure carrying a pitcher in 
the act of pouring out the water ; but the figure is not kneeling. 

* ' The four quarters/ that is, ' the world.' 

* 'The prayer,' the 'devout incantation;' it has often been 
questioned whether ' prayer ' is possible with Buddhists ; the ex- 
pression in the Chinese is the same as that used for prayer in other 
books; but it may of course denote sincere or earnest desire, 
coming from the heart. 

8 There are various representations of Prasena^it going to the 
Getavana in the Barahut sculptures. In plate xiii (Cunningham's 
Barahut) the Vihara is represented, the wheel denoting the sermon 
which Buddha preached; the waving of garments and whistling 
with fingers denoting the joy of the hearers. 
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taken a seat on one side, with clasped hands he 
spake to Buddha thus : 1618 

'O that my unworthy and obscure kingdom 
should thus suddenly have met such fortune I For 
how can misfortunes or frequent calamities possibly 
affect it, (in the presence of) so great a man? 161 9 

'And now that I have seen your sacred features, 
I may perhaps partake of the converting streams of 
your teaching. A town although it is composed of 
many sections 1 , yet both ignoble and holy persons 
may enter the surpassing 2 stream ; 1620 

'And so the wind which fans the perfumed grove 
causes the scents to unite and form one pleasant 
breeze; and as the birds which collect on Mount 
Sumeru (are many), and the various shades that 
blend in shining gold, 162 1 

' So an assembly may consist of persons of dif- 
ferent capacities, Individually insignificant, but a 
glorious body. The desert master by nourishing 
the Rishi, procured a birth as the san-tsuh (three 
leg or foot) star 3 ; 1622 

'Worldly profit is fleeting and perishable, religious 
(holy) profit is eternal and inexhaustible; a man 
though a king is full of trouble, a common man, who 
is holy, has everlasting rest.' 1623 



1 I cannot be sure of this translation ; yet I can suggest no other. 
The line is §R gg ^ ^ fo. 

* 'The victorious stream;' this may refer to the Rapti, on the 
banks of which Sravasti was situated. The object of the allusion 
is that as both rich and poor, noble and ignoble may enter the 
stream of the river, so all may seek the benefit of the stream of 
religious doctrine. 

* I am unable to explain the reference here; nor do I know 
what the ' three-footed star ' can be. 
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Buddha knowing the state of the king's heart, — 
that he rejoiced in religion as .Sakrara^a 1 , — con- 
sidered the two obstacles that weighted him, viz. 
too great love of money, and of external plea- 
sures 8 ; 1624 

Then seizing the opportunity, and knowing the 
tendencies of his heart, he began, for the king's sake, 
to preach : ' Even those who, by evil karman 8 , have 
been born in low degree, when they see a person of 
virtuous character, feel reverence for him ; 1625 

' How much rather ought an independent * king, 
who by his previous conditions of life has acquired 
much merit, when he encounters Buddha, to con- 
ceive even more reverence. Nor is it difficult to 
understand, 1626 

' That a country should enjoy more rest and 
peace, by the presence of Buddha, than if he were 
not to dwell therein 8 . And now, as I briefly declare 
my law, let the Maharaja listen and weigh my 
words, 1627 

'And hold fast that which I deliver! See now 
the end of my perfected merit 4 , my life is done, 

1 General Cunningham (Barahut Stupa, plate xhi) has re- 
marked that the Preaching Hall visited by Prasena^it resembles 
in detail the Palace of Sakrara^u ; the reference in the text seems 
to allude to this. 

* Reference is often made in Buddhist books to the self-indulg- 
ence of king Prasenajit. Compare section xxix of the Chinese 
Dhammapada. 

8 That is, in consequence of evil deeds. 

4 This expression 'tsze tsai,' which I render 'independent,' 
means 'self-sufficient,' or 'self-existing;' the reference is probably 
to a lord paramount (samraf). 

6 This exordium appears intended to take down the pride of 
the king. 

' Buddha points to himself as having gained the end of all his 
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there is for me no further body or spirit, but freedom 
from all ties of kith or kin ! 1628 

' The good or evil deeds we do from first to last 
(beginning to end) follow us as shadows; most 
exalted then the deeds (karman) of the king of 
the law 1 . The prince 8 (son) who cherishes his 
people, 1629 

' In the present life gains renown, and hereafter 
ascends to heaven; but by disobedience and neg- 
lect of duty, present distress is felt and future 
misery! 1630 

' As in old times Lui-'ma (lean horse) 8 ra^a, by 
obeying the precepts, was born in heaven, whilst 
Kin-pu (gold step) ra^a, doing wickedly, at the end 
of life was born in misery. 1631 

' Now then, for the sake of the great king, I will 
briefly relate the good and evil law (the law of good 
and evil). The great requirement* is a loving heart ! 
to regard the people as we do an only son, 1632 

' Not to oppress, not to destroy ; to keep in due 
check every member of the body, to forsake un- 
righteous doctrine and walk in the straight path; 
not to exalt oneself by treading down others (or 
inferiors), 1633 

' But to comfort and befriend those in suffer- 
previous meritorious conduct, in the attainment of his present 
condition. 

1 Dharmara^a, an epithet of every Buddha (Eitel). 

* The symbol here stands for 'son;' it may mean 'prince' in 
the sense of ' son of the king of the law ' (fa wang tseu), which 
is a common one in Buddhist books, and is often rendered by 
' Kum&ra bhuta.' 

a Lui-'ma may be a phonetic equivalent of the name of the 
king, or a translation of the name, viz. Krisisva. So also in the 
next line Hirawyakajipu may be meant. 

* The ' great deficiency,' or ' the great need.' 
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ing; not to exercise oneself in false theories 1 
(treatises), nor to ponder much on kingly dignity 
(strength), nor to listen to the smooth words of 
false teachers ; 1634 

'Not to vex oneself by austerities, not to exceed 
(or transgress) the right rules of kingly conduct, 
but to meditate on Buddha and weigh his righteous 
law, and to put down and adjust all that is contrary 
to religion ; 1635 

' To exhibit true superiority by virtuous conduct 
and the highest exercise of reason, to meditate 
deeply on the vanity of earthly things, to realise 
the fickleness of life by constant recollection ; 1636 

1 To exalt the mind to the highest point of reflec- 
tion, to seek sincere faith (truth) with firm purpose ; 
to retain an inward sense of happiness resulting from 
oneself 2 , (and to look forward to) increased happiness 
hereafter; 1637 

'To lay up a good name for distant ages, this 
will secure the favour of Tathagata 8 , as men now 
loving sweet fruit will hereafter be praised by their 
descendants 4 . 1638 

' There is a way of darkness out of light 5 , there is 
a way of light out of darkness ; there is darkness 
which follows after the gloom (signs of gloom), 

1 In false theories and ' vidyas ' (ming). 

* Self-dependent happiness. 

* Whether the phrase '^u-lai ' ought to be here translated TathS- 
gata, or whether it refers simply to 'future generations,' is a 
question. 

* This again is an uncertain translation, although the meaning 
is plain, that those who here love ' sweet fruit,' will not set their 
children's teeth on edge hereafter. 

1 In this and the following lines the reference is apparently to 
the possibility of growing worse or better by our deeds. 
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there is a light which causes the brightening of 
light. 1639 

'The wise man leaving first principles 1 , should go 
on to get more light 2 ; evil words will be repeated 
far and wide by the multitude, but there are few to 
follow good direction ; 1640 

'It is impossible however to avoid result of works 8 , 
the doer cannot escape ; if there had been no first 
works, there had been in the end no result of 
doing, 1 64 1 

' — No reward for good, no hereafter joy — ; but 
because works are done, there is no escape. Let us 
then practise good works ; 1642 

' (Let us) inspect our thoughts that we do no evil, 
because as we sow so we reap*. As when enclosed in 
a four-stone [stone or rock-encircled] mountain, there 
is no escape or place of refuge for any one, 1643 

' So within this mountain-wall of old age, birth, 
disease, and death, there is no escape for the world 6 . 
Only by considering and practising the true law can 
we escape from this sorrow-piled mountain. 1644 

' There is, indeed, no constancy in the world, the 
end of the pleasures of sense is as the lightning 
flash, whilst old age and death are as the piercing 
bolts; what profit, then, in doing (practising) ini- 
quity 6 ! 1645 

1 San p'hin, the ' three sections.' 

' ' Ought to learn from first to last, illumination.' Does it refer 
to books or vidyas (ming) of instruction ? 

' There is not such a thing as ' not making fruit,' or the fruit of 
' not making;' but the former is the more likely. ' Fruit,' of course, 
refers to the result of works. 

4 ' Because as we ourselves do, we ourselves receive.' 

• For all living creatures. 

' ' Why then ought we to do iniquity I' (fi fa.) 
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'All the ancient conquering kings, who were as 
gods 1 on earth, thought by their strength to over- 
come decay 2 ; but after a brief life they too dis- 
appeared 3 . 1646 

'The Kalpa-fire will melt Mount Sumeru, the water 
of the ocean will be dried up, how much less can our 
human frame, which is as a bubble, expect to endure 
for long upon the earth ! 1647 

' The fierce wind scatters the thick mists, the sun's 
rays encircle (hide) Mount Sumeru, the fierce fire 
licks up the place of moisture, so things are ever 
born once more to be destroyed ! 1648 

' The body is a thing (vessel) of unreality, kept 
through the suffering of the long night*, pampered 
by wealth, living idly and in carelessness, 1649 

' Death suddenly comes and it is carried away as 
rotten wood in the stream ! The wise man expect- 
ing these changes with diligence strives against 
sloth ; 1650 

' The dread of birth and death acts as a spur to 
keep him from lagging on the road ; he frees himself 
from engagements, he is not occupied with self- 
pleasing, he is not entangled by any of the cares 
of life, 165 1 

' He holds to no business, seeks no friendships, 
engages in no learned career, nor yet wholly sepa- 
rates himself from it ; for his learning is the wisdom 



' Who were as Irvaradeva. 

* Literally, ' to conquer emptiness ; ' it may mean to ' surpass 
the sky' — to climb to heaven. 

* They were ground to dust and disappeared. 

* The suffering of the 'long night' (the period of constant 
transmigration) keeps and guards it. 
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of not-perceiving * wisdom, but yet perceiving that 
which tells him of his own impermanence ; 1652 

' Having a body, yet keeping aloof from defile- 
ment, he learns to regard defilement as the great- 
est evil. (He knows) that tho' born in the Arupa 
world, there is yet no escape from the changes of 
time; 1653 

' His learning, then, is to acquire the changeless 
body; for where no change is, there is peace. 
Thus the possession of this changeful body is the 
foundation of all sorrow. 1654 

' Therefore, again, all who are wise make this their 
aim — to seek a bodiless condition ; all the various 
orders of sentient creatures, from the indulgence of 
lust, derive pain; 1655 

'Therefore all those in this condition ought to 
conceive a heart, loathing lust; putting away and 
loathing this condition, then they shall receive no 
more pain; 1656 

' Though born in a state with or without an ex- 
ternal form, the certainty of future change is the 
root of sorrow; for so long as there is no perfect 
cessation of personal being, there can be, certainly, 
no absence of personal desire ; 1657 

' Beholding, in this way, the character of the three 
worlds, their inconstancy and unreality, the presence 
of ever-consuming pain, how can the wise man seek 
enjoyment therein ? 1658 

' When a tree is burning with fierce flames how 



1 'The wisdom of not perceiving;' the symbol 'sheu' corres- 
ponds with ' vedana,' perception, or sensation. The meaning there- 
fore is that true wisdom depends not on the power of sense ; but 
yet he perceives by his senses that he (his body) is impermanent 
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can the birds congregate therein ? The wise man, 
who is regarded as an enlightened sage, without this 
knowledge is ignorant ; 1659 

' Having this knowledge, then true wisdom dawns ; 
without it, there is no enlightenment. To get this 
wisdom is the one aim, to neglect it is the mistake 
of life. 1660. 

' All the teaching of the schools should be centred 
here ; without it is no true reason. To recount this 
excellent system is not for those who dwell in family 
connection; 1661 . 

'Nor is it, on that account, not to be said 1 , for 
religion concerns a man individually [is a private 
affair]. Burned up with sorrow, by entering the 
cool stream, all may obtain relief and ease; 1662 

' The light of a lamp in a dark room lights up 
equally objects of all colours, so is it with those 
who devote themselves to religion, — there is no 
distinction between the professed disciple and the 
unlearned (common). 1663 

' Sometimes the mountain-dweller (i. e. the reli- 
gious hermit) falls into ruin, sometimes the humble 
householder mounts up to be a J&shi ; the want of 
faith (doubt) is the engulfing sea, the presence of 
disorderly belief is the rolling flood, 1664 

' The tide of lust carries away the world ; involved 
in its eddies there is no escape ; wisdom is the handy 
boat, reflection is the hold-fast. 1665 

' The drum-call of religion (expedients), the bar- 
rier (dam) of thought, these alone can rescue from 



1 This and the preceding line are obscure. The sense of the 
whole passage seems to point to the adaptation of religion for 
the life of all persons, laVc or cleric. 
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the sea of ignorance.' At this time the king sincerely 
attentive to the words of the All-wise 1 , 1666 

Conceived a distaste for the world's glitter and 
was dissatisfied with the pleasures of royalty, even 
as one avoids a drunken elephant, or returns to 
right reason after a debauch. 1667 

Then all the heretical teachers, seeing that the 
king was well affected to Buddha, besought the king 
(mahari^-a), with one voice, to call on Buddha to 
exhibit 2 his miraculous gifts. 1668 

Then the king addressed the lord of the world : 
'I pray you, grant their request!' Then Buddha 
silently acquiesced 3 . And now all the different 
professors of religion, 1669 

The doctors who boasted of their spiritual power, 
came together in a body to where Buddha was ; then 
he manifested before them his power of miracle; 
ascending up into the air, he remained seated, 1670 

Diffusing his glory as the light of the sun he 
shed abroad the brightness of his presence. The 
heretical teachers were all abashed, the people all 
were filled with faith. 1671 

Then for the sake of preaching to his mother, he 
forthwith ascended to the heaven of the thirty-three 
.gods ; and for three months dwelt in heavenly man- 
sions 4 . There he converted the occupants (Devas) 
of that abode, 1672 

1 The words of him who knew all things. 

1 To substantiate his claim by exhibiting miraculous power. 

* By his silence showed his acquiescence. 

* There is an account of Buddha's ascent to this heaven in the 
Manual of Buddhism, pp. 298 seq. Also in Fa-hien, cap. xvii. 
There are pictures (sculptures) of the scene of his descent in 
Tree and Serpent Worship, plate xvii, and in the account of the 
Stupa of Barahut 
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And having concluded his pious mission to his 
mother, the time of his sojourn in heaven finished, 
he forthwith returned, the angels accompanying 
him on wing 1 ; he travelled down a seven-gemmed 
ladder, 1673 

And again arrived at Gambudvipa. Stepping 
down he alighted on the spot where all the Buddhas 
return 2 , countless hosts of angels accompanied him, 
conveying with them their palace abodes (as a 
gift); 1674 

The people of Gambudvtpa with closed hands 
looking up with reverence, beheld him. 1675 



Varga 21. Escaping the Drunken Elephant 
and devadatta. 

Having instructed his mother in heaven with all 
the angel host, and once more returned to men, he 
went about converting those capable of it. 1676 

Goitika, Glva(ka) 3 , Sula, and A'urwa, the noble's 
son Anga and the son of the fearless king 
(Abhaya) 1677 

Nyagrodha* and the rest; .Srikutaka (or, Sri- 

1 It would be curious, if this translation were absolutely certain, 
to find that Arvaghosha had heard of angels with ' wings.' In the 
sculptures the Devas are represented as ordinary mortals. The 
Chinese may, however, simply mean • accompanying him, as if on 
wing,' i.e. following him through the air. 

* That is, at Sankisa (Sanklrya), [see the Archaeological Survey 
of India, 1862-1863.] 

3 This I suppose is the physician <?Jvaka. The names of many 
of the persons in the context may be found in Spence Hardy, 
M. B., passim. 

* For Nyagrodha, see M. B., p. 39. 

[19] * 
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guptaka), Upali the Nirgrantha 1 , (all these) were 
thoroughly converted. 1678 

So also the king of Gandhara, whose name 
was Fo-kia-lo (Pudgala?) ; he, having heard the pro- 
found and excellent law, left his country and became 
a recluse. 1679 

So also the demons Himapati and Vatagiri, 
on the mountain Vibhara, were subdued and con- 
verted; 1680 

The Brahmaiarin Prayan(tika), on the mountain 
Va^ ana (Po-sha-na), by the subtle meaning of half 
a gatha, he convinced and caused to rejoice in 
faith; 1681 

The village of Danamati (Khanumat) 2 had one 
Kutadanta, the head of the twice-born (Brah- 
mans) ; at this time he was sacrificing countless 
victims; 1682 

Tathagata by means (upaya, expedients) con- 
verted him, and caused him to enter the true path. 
On Mount Bhatika 3 (?) a heavenly being of eminent 
distinction, 1683 

Whose name was Pa»£a.rikha 4 , receiving the 
law, attained Dhyana 5 ; in the village of Vainu- 



1 For Upali the Nirgrantha, see M. B., p. 267. 

* The village Danamati must be the same as that called Khanu- 
mat by Spence Hardy, M. B., p. 271. 

* For this event, see Spence Hardy's M. B., p. 288. He calls the 
mountain or rock by the name of We"di. 

* For PariAarikha and his conversion, see M. B., p. 289 ; also 
Fa-hien, cap. xxviii. [I may here correct my translation of the 
passage in my 'Buddhist Pilgrims' (p. no), instead of 'each one 
possessing a five-stringed lute,' it should be ' attended by the divine 
musician Paniarikha.'] For Pan&urikha, see Childers' Pali Diet., 
sub voce Pancasikho ; also Eitel's Handbook. 

8 Or attained rest, or a fixed mind. 
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sh/a, he converted the mother of the celebrated 
Nanda 1 ; 1684 

In the town of Awiavari (Agri/avt), he subdued 
the powerful (mahabala) spirit; Bhanabhadra (pa- 
tala), .Sronadanta; 1685 

The malevolent and powerful Nigas, the king 
of the country and his harem, received together 
the true law, as he opened to them the gate of 
immortality (sweet dew). 1686 

In the celebrated Vi^i village (or in the village 
Paviggi) Kina and Si la, earnestly seeking to be 
born in heaven, he converted and made to enter the 
right path; 1687 

The Angulimila 2 , in that village of Sumu, 
through the exhibition of his divine power, he con- 
verted and subdued ; 1688 

There was that noble's son, Puri^tvana, 
rich in wealth and stores as Punavatl (punya- 
vatl?), 1689 

Directly he was brought to Buddha (Tathagata) 
accepting the doctrine, he became vastly liberal. So 
in that village of Padatti he converted the cele- 
brated Patali (or, Potali), 1690 

And also Patala, brothers, and both demons. In 
Bhidhavali (Pi-ti-ho-fu-li) there were two Brah- 
mans, 1691 

One called Great -age (Mahayus?), the other 
Brahma-age (Brahmiyus ?). These by the power 
of a discourse he subdued, and caused them to 
attain knowledge of the true law ; T692 

1 The mother of Nanda was Pra^ipatt ; for her conversion, see 
M. B., p. 307. She was the foster-mother of Buddha. 

• For the history of the conversion of the Angulimala, see 
M. B., p. 249. 

R 2 
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When he came to Vauali, he converted all the 
Raksha demons, and the lion (Siwha) of the \J\k- 
kf&u'xs, and all the LiiMavis, 1693 

Sa^a 1 the Nirgrantha, all these he caused to 
attain the true law. Hama kinkhava had a demon 
Potala, 1694 

And another Potalaka (in) Potalagama [these 
he converted]. Again he came to Mount Ala, to 
convert the demon A lava, 1695 

And a second called Kumar a, and a third Asi- 
daka ; then going back to Mount Ga^a (Gayaslrsha) 
he converted the demon Kaw^ ana, 1696 

And Kamo(kin-mau) the Yaksha, with the sister 
and son. Then coming to Benares, he converted the 
celebrated Katyayana 2 ; 1697 

Then afterwards going, by his miraculous power, 
to Sruvala (Sou-lu-po-lo), he converted the mer- 
chants Davakin and Nikin(?), 1698 

And received their sandal-wood hall, exhaling its 
fragrant odours till now. Going then to MahivatI, 
he converted the Htshi Kapila, 1699 

And the Muni remained with him ; his foot step- 
ping on the stone, the thousand-spoked twin-wheels 
appeared, which never could be erased. 1 700 

Then he came to the place Po-lo-na (Pri»a), 
where he converted the demon Po-lo-na; coming 
to the country of Mathura, he converted the demon 
Godama (Khadama ?) ; 1701 

In the Thurakusati (? neighbourhood of Mathura) 



1 For Sa£a the Nirgrantha, see M. B., p. 255 ; also Dhammapada 
from the Chinese, p. 126. 

* That is, MahSkStyayana. There was another KStySyana, men- 
tioned by Hiouen Thsang, who lived 300 years after the NirvSwa. 
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he also converted Pi#dfap£la (or, vara); coining 
to the village of Vairaw^a, he converted the 
Brahman ; 1 702 

In the village of Kalamasa (or Kramasa), he 
converted Savasasin, and also that celebrated 
A^irivasa. 1 703 

Once more returning to the .Sravasti country, 
he converted the Gautamas ^atisruna and 
Dakatili; 1704 

Returning to the Ko^ala country, he converted the 
leaders of the heretics Vakrapali (or, Vikravari) 
and all the Brahmaiarins. 1 705 

Coming to Satavaka, in the forest retreat, 
he converted the heretical Jitshis, and con- 
strained them to enter the path of the Buddha 
JZtshi. 1 706 

Coming to the country of Ayodhya, he con- 
verted the Demon Nagas ; coming to the 
country of Kimbila, he converted the two Naga- 
ra^as ; 1 707 

One called Kimbila, the other called Kilaka. 
Again coming to the Vaggi country, he converted 
the Yaksha demon, 1 708 

Whose name was Pish a 1 , the father and mother 
of N agar a, and the great noble also, he caused to 
believe gladly in the true law. 1 709 

Coming to the Kausambi country, he converted 
Goshira*, and the two Upaslkis, Va^uttara 1710 

And her companion Uvari; and besides these, 
many others, one after the other. Coming to the 



1 Pi-sha, i. e. Vaurava«a, the Regent of the North: converted 
by Buddha. 

' For Goshira, see Jul. II, 285 ; Fa-hieo cap. xxxiv. 
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country of Gandhara he converted the Naga 
Apalala 1 ; 1711 

Thus in .due order all these air-going, water- 
loving natures he completely converted and saved, 
as the sun when he shines upon some dark and 
sombre cave. 171 2 

At this time Devadatta 2 , seeing the remarkable 
excellences of Buddha, conceived in his heart a 
jealous hatred ; losing all power of thoughtful ab- 
straction, 1 71 3 

He ever plotted wicked schemes, to put a stop to 
the spread of the true law ; ascending the GWdhra- 
ku/a (Ghiggaku/a) mount he rolled down a stone to 
hit Buddha 3 ; 1714 

The stone divided into two parts, each part 
passing on either side of him. Again, on the royal 
highway he loosed a drunken, vicious elephant 4 ; 1 715 

With his raised trunk trumpeting as thunder (he 
ran), his maddened breath raising a cloud around 
him, his wild pace like the rushing wind 1 to be 
avoided more than the fierce tempest; 1716 

His trunk and tusks and tail and feet, when 
touched only, brought instant death. (Thus he ran) 
through the streets and ways of Rlfagriha, madly 
wounding and killing men ; 1 71 7 

Their corpses lay across the road, their brains 

1 For the conversion of Apalala, see Jul. II, 135. 

* Devadatta, the envious ; he was the son of Suprabuddha, the 
father-in-law of Buddha, M. B., p. 61. 

* This event is related by Fa-hien, cap. xxix, p. 115 (Bud- 
dhist Pilgrims). Fa-hien says, ' The stone is still there,' but he 
does not say that it was divided. See also M. B., p. 383, where the 
account somewhat differs. 

* This story of the drunken elephant is related in nearly all the 
' lives of Buddha.' The sculptures at Amaravatt and Barahut also 
include this episode. See also Fa-hien, p. 113. 
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and blood scattered afar. Then all the men and 
women filled with fear, remained indoors ; 1718 

Throughout the city there was universal terror, 
only piteous shrieks and cries were heard ; beyond 
the city men were running fast, hiding themselves 
in holes and dens. 1719 

Tathagata, with five hundred followers, at this 
time came towards the city; from tops of gates and 
every window, men, fearing for Buddha, begged him 
not to advance; 1720 

Tathagata, his heart composed and quiet, with 
perfect self-possession, thinking only on the sorrow 
caused by hate, his loving heart desiring to appease 
it, 1721 

Followed by guardian angel-nagas, slowly ap- 
proached the maddened elephant. The Bhikshus 
all deserted him 1 , Ananda only remained by his 
side; 1722 

Joined by every tie of duty, his steadfast nature 
did not shake or quail. The drunken elephant, 
savage and spiteful, beholding Buddha, came to him- 
self at once, 1723 

And bending, worshipped at his feet 8 just as a 
mighty mountain falls to earth. With lotus hand 
the master pats his head, even as the moon lights 
up a flying cloud. 1724 

And now, as he lay crouched before the master's 
feet, on his account he speaks some sacred words : 
' The elephant cannot hurt the mighty dragon 8 , hard 
it is to fight with such a one ; 1 725 

1 It is said, in the later accounts, that ' they rose into the air.' 
* See Tree and Serpent Worship, plate lviii; also Burgess' 
Western Caves, plate xvii. 
' Buddha was also called the great N&ga or dragon. 
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'The elephant desiring so to do will in the end 
obtain no happy state of birth ; deceived by lust, 
anger, and delusion, which are hard to conquer, but 
which Buddha has conquered. 1 726 

' Now, then, this very day, give up this lust, this 
anger and delusion! You! swallowed up in sorrow's 
mud ! if not now given up, they will increase yet 
more and grow.' 1727 

The elephant, hearing Buddha's words, escaped 
from drunkenness, rejoiced in heart; his mind and 
body both found rest, as one athirst (finds joy) who 
drinks of heavenly dew. 1628 

The elephant being thus converted, the people 
around were filled with joy ; they all raised a cry of 
wonder at the miracle, and brought their offerings of 
every kind. 1729 

The scarcely-good arrived at middle-virtue, the 
middling-good passed to a higher grade, the unbe- 
lieving now became believers, those who believed 
were strengthened in their faith. 1 730 

A^atayatru, mighty king, seeing how Buddha 
conquered the drunken elephant, was moved at 
heart by thoughts profound ; then, filled with joy, he 
found a twofold growth of piety. 1731 

Tathagata, by exercise of virtue, exhibited all 
kinds of spiritual powers; thus he subdued and 
harmonised the minds of all, and caused them in 
due order to attain religious truth ; 1732 

And through the kingdom virtuous seeds were 
sown, as at the first when men began to live 
(i. e. were first created). But Devadatta, mad 
with rage, because he was ensnared by his own 
wickedness, 1 733 
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At first by power miraculous able to fly, now 
fallen, dwells in lowest hell 1 . 1 734 

Varga 22. The Lady Amra 2 (AmrapAl!) sees 
Buddha. 

The lord of the world having finished his wide 
work of conversion conceived in himself a desire 
(heart) for Nirv£#a. Accordingly proceeding from 
the city of Ri^agrzha, he went on towards the town 
of Pa-lin-fo (Pa/aliputra) 3 . 1735 

Having arrived there, he dwelt in the famous 
Pa/ali £etiya 4 . Now this (town of Pa/aliputra) is 

1 For a full account of the deeds and punishment of Devadatta, 
see M. B., pp. 328, 329. We are told that Suprabuddha, the father 
of Devadatta, also went to hell, M. B., p. 339 seq. 

* This lady is called Ambapalt, the courtezan, in the southern 
records. 

8 Pa/aliputra, so called, as it seems, from a flower, pa/ali (Big- 
nonia suaveolens). It was otherwise called Kusumapura, ' the city 
of flowers.' The Palimbothra of the Greeks, Arrian, Hist. Ind. 
p. 324 (ed. Gronovii) ; supposed to be the modem Patna. The 
story found in the text, viz. that the place was an unfortified village 
or frontier station of Magadha when Buddha was seventy-nine years 
old, compared with the statement that in the time of Megasthenes 
it was one of the largest and most prosperous towns of India 
(Arrian, as above), seems to show that some considerable time had 
elapsed between the Nirvana and the period of the Greek con- 
quest. It is singular however (as I stated in Buddhist Pilgrims, 
p. lxiv) that Fa-hien in his account of this town (cap. xxvii) 
makes no allusion to the Buddhist council said to have been held 
there under Dharmiroka. (For further notice of Pi/aliputra, 
compare Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, pp. 16, 17 ; also 
Bigandet, p. 257, and Spence Hardy, passim.) 

' There is no mention of the Pa/ali ketiya. (unless the rest-house 
is the same as the ifetiya hall) in the Maha-parinibbana-Sutta, 
but in Bigandet, p. 357, it is stated that the people prepared the 
' dzeat,' or hall, for his use. This ' dzeat ' had been erected by 
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the frontier town of Magadha, defending the out- 
skirts of the country. 1736 

Ruling the country was a Brahman 1 of wide 
renown and great learning in the scriptures (sutras) ; 
and (there was also) an overseer of the country, to 
take the omens of the land with respect to rest or 
calamity. 1737 

At this time the king of Magadha sent to that 
officer of inspection (overseer) a messenger to warn 
and command him to raise fortifications in the 
neighbourhood (round) of the town for its security 
and protection. 1 738 

And now the lord of the world, as they were 
raising the fortifications, predicted that in conse- 
quence of the Devas and spirits who protected and 
kept (the land), the place should continue strong 
and free from calamity (destruction). 1739 



king A^dtaratru for receiving the lAAAfavi princes of VauSlt, who 
had come to a conference at this place to settle their affairs with 
the king. This hall is probably represented at AgzntA, Cave xvi 
(see Burgess' Report, vol. i, plate xiii, fig. a ; also Mrs. Speirs' 
Ancient India, p. 197) ; at least it would seem so from the exact 
account left us of the position Buddha took on this occasion, ' he 
entered the hall and took his seat against the central pillar of the 
hall' (Rhys Davids and Bigandet in loc.) Does this hall, built 
by king A^itafatru, and called in our text a ' -ATetiya hall,' bear 
any resemblance to a Basilica ? 

1 Rhys Davids (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 18) 
tells us that 'the chief magistrates of Magadha Suntdha and 
Vassakara were building a fortress at PaValigSma to repel the 
Vaggi&ns;' I have therefore in my translation supposed the ' hi 
kwo' and the 'yang kwan' to be the two officers referred to. It 
would seem that these titles ' ruling the country ' and ' overseer ' 
were recognised at the time. The text, however, would bear 
another translation, making the Brahman ruler the same as the 
omen-taking overseer. 
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On this the heart of the overseer greatly rejoiced 1 , 
and he made religious offerings to Buddha, the law, 
and the church. Buddha now leaving the city gate 
went on towards the river Ganges. 1 740 

The overseer from his deep reverence for Buddha 
named the gate (through which the lord had passed) 
the 'Gautama gate 2 .' Meanwhile the people all by 
the side of the river Ganges went forth to pay 
reverence to the lord of the world. 1741 

They prepared for him every kind of religious 
offering, and each one with his gaudy boat (deco- 
rated boat) 8 invited him to cross over. The lord 
of the world, considering the number of the boats, 
feared lest by an appearance of partiality in ac- 
cepting one, he might hurt the minds of all the 
rest. 1 742 

Therefore in a moment by his spiritual power 
he transported himself and the great congregation 
(across the river), leaving this shore he passed at 
once to that, 1743 

Signifying thereby the passage in the boat of 
wisdom 4 (from this world to Nirva#a), a boat large 
enough to transport all that lives (to save the world), 
even as without a boat he crossed without hindrance 
the river (Ganges). 1 744 

1 The account here given is less exact than that of the Mahi- 
parinibbana-Sutta, and it would seem as if it were borrowed from 
a popular form of that work. 

1 This is in agreement with the Southern account (see Rhys 
Davids, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 2 1). 

* There is no mention here made of the river being ' brimful 
and overflowing ' as in the Southern books, nor of the search for 
rafts of wood or basket-work. 

* Compare the account given .by Rhys Davids (Sacred Books 
of the East, vol xi, p. 21) and the verse or song there preserved. 
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Then all the people on the bank of the river, 
with one voice, raised a rapturous shout 1 , and all 
declared this ford should be called the Gautama 
ford. 1745 

As the city gate is called the Gautama gate, 
so this Gautama ford is so known through ages; 
and shall be so called through generations to 
come 2 . 1 746 

Then Tathigata, going forward still, came to that 
celebrated Kuli 8 village, where he preached and 
converted many; again he went on to the Nidi* 
village, 1747 

Where many deaths had occurred among the 
people. The friends of the dead then came (to the 
lord) and asked, ' Where have our friends and rela- 
tives deceased, now gone to be born, after this life 
ended 5 ?' 1748 

Buddha, knowing well the sequence of deeds, 
answered each according to his several case. Then 
going forward to Vaisali 8 , he located himself in the 
Amra grove 7 . 1749 

The celebrated Lady Amra, well affected to Bud- 
dha, went. to that garden followed by her waiting 

1 Or rather ' shouted out, " miraculous !"' 

8 Is there any name corresponding to the 'Gautama' ford 
known near Patna? 

8 No doubt the same as Ko/igama (op. cit., p. 23) called Kanti- 
kama by Bigandet, p. 259. 

* ' Come, Ananda, let us go to the villages of Nadika,' Rhys 
Davids, p. 24. 

° The names of the dead are given in the Pali ; the account here 
is evidently an abstract only. 

• ' Come, Ananda, let us go on to Vesali,' Rh. D., p. 28. 

7 ' And there at Vesali the Blessed One stayed at Ambapali's 
grove,' Rh. D., p. 28. 
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women, whilst the children from the schools 1 paid 
her respect. 1750 

Thus with circumspection and self-restraint, her 
person lightly and plainly clothed, putting away all 
her ornamented robes and all adornments of scent 
and flowers, 1751 

As a prudent and virtuous woman goes forth to 
perform her religious duties, so she went on, beau- 
tiful to look upon, like any Devi in appearance. 1 752 

Buddha seeing the lady in the distance approach- 
ing, spake thus to all the Bhikshus 2 : 'This woman 
is indeed exceedingly beautiful, able to fascinate the 
minds (feelings) of the religious ; 1 753 

' Now then, keep your recollection straight ! let 
wisdom keep your mind in subjection ! Better fall 
into the fierce tiger's mouth, or under the sharp 
knife of the executioner, 1 754 

' Than to dwell with a woman and excite in your- 
selves lustful thoughts. A woman is anxious to 
exhibit her form and shape 3 , whether walking, 
standing, sitting, or sleeping. 1755 

' Even when represented as a picture, she desires 
most of all to set off the blandishments of her 
beauty, and thus to rob men of their steadfast 
heart! How then ought you to guard your- 
selves ? 1 756 

'By regarding her tears and her smiles as ene- 
mies, her stooping form, her hanging arms, and all 
her disentangled hair as toils designed to entrap 
man's heart. 1757 

1 So I translate ts'iang tsin; it may mean grown-up scholars, 
however, or ' students.' 

' This sermon against ' woman's wiles' is not found in the Pali. 
* Tsz' t'ai, her bewitching movements or airs. 
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4 Then how much more (should you suspect) her 
studied, amorous beauty! when she displays her 
dainty outline, her richly ornamented form, and 
chatters gaily with the foolish man! 1758 

'Ah, then! what perturbation and what evil 
thoughts, not seeing underneath the horrid, tainted 
shape, the sorrows of impermanence, the impurity, 
the unreality! 1759 

' Considering these as the reality, all lustful 
thoughts die out ; rightly considering these, within 
their several limits, not even an Apsaras would give 
you joy. 1 760 

' But yet the power of lust is great with men, 
and is to be feared withal; take then the bow of 
earnest perseverance, and the sharp arrow points of 
wisdom, 1 761 

'Cover your head with the helmet of right- 
thought, and fight with fixed resolve against the 
five desires. Better far with red-hot iron pins bore 
out both your eyes, 1 762 

'Than encourage in yourselves lustful thoughts, 
or look upon a woman's form with such desires. 
Lust beclouding a man's heart, confused with 
woman's beauty, 1763 

' The mind is dazed, and at the end of life that 
man must fall into an " evil way." Fear then the 
sorrow of that "evil way!" and harbour not the 
deceits of women. 1764 

• The senses not confined within due limits, and 
the objects of sense not limited as they ought to 
be, lustful and covetous thoughts grow up between 
the two, because the senses and their objects are 
unequally yoked. 1 765 

'Just as when two ploughing oxen are yoked 
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together to one halter and cross-bar, but not to- 
gether pulling as they go, so is it when the senses 
and their objects are unequally matched. 1 766 

'Therefore, I say, restrain the heart, give it no 
unbridled license.' Thus Buddha, for the Bhikshus' 
sake, explained the law in various ways. 1767 

And now that Amra lady gradually approached 
the presence of the lord; seeing Buddha seated 
beneath a tree, lost in thought and wholly absorbed 
by it, 1 768 

She recollected that he had a great compassionate 
heart, and therefore she believed he would in pity 
receive her garden grove. With steadfast heart and 
joyful mien and rightly governed feelings, 1 769 

Her outward form restrained, her heart composed, 
bowing her head at Buddha's feet, she took her 
place as the lord bade her, whilst he in sequence 
right declared the law: 1770 

'Your heart (O lady!) seems composed and 
quieted, your form without external ornaments ; 
young in years and rich, you seem well-talented as 
you are beautiful. 1771 

' That one, so gifted, should by faith be able to 
receive the law of righteousness is, indeed, a rare 
thing in the world ! The wisdom of a master ', 
derived from former births, enables him to accept 
the law with joy, this is not rare ; 1 772 

' But that a woman, weak of will, scant in wisdom, 
deeply immersed in love, should yet be able to de- 
light in piety, this, indeed, is very rare. 1773 

'A man born in the world, by proper thought 
comes to delight in goodness, he recognises the 

1 That is, of a man. 
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impermanence of wealth and beauty, and looks upon 
religion as his best ornament. 1774 

' He feels that this alone can remedy the ills of 
life and change the fate of young and old ; the evil 
destiny that cramps another's life cannot affect him, 
living righteously; 1775 

'Always removing that which excites desire, he 
is strong in the absence of desire ; seeking to find, 
not what vain thoughts suggest, but that to which 
religion points him. 1776 

' Relying on external help, he has sorrow ; self- 
reliant, there is strength and joy. But in the case 
of woman, from another comes the labour, and 
the nurture of another's child. 1777 

' Thus then should every one consider well, and 
loath and put away the form of woman.' Amra 
the lady, hearing the law, rejoiced. 1778 

Her wisdom strengthened, and still more en- 
lightened, she was enabled to cast off desire, and of 
herself dissatisfied with woman's form, was freed 
from all polluting thoughts. 1779 

Though . still constrained to woman's form, filled 
with religious joy, she bowed at Buddha's feet and 
spoke : ' Oh ! may the lord, in deep compassion, re- 
ceive from me, though ignorant, 1 780 

'This offering, and so fulfil my earnest vow.' 
Then Buddha knowing her sincerity, and for the 
good of all that lives, 1781 

Silently accepted her request, and caused in her 
full joy, in consequence ; whilst all her friends atten- 
tive, grew in knowledge, and, after adoration, went 
back home. 1782 
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KIOUEN V. 

Varga 23. By Spiritual Power fixing his 
(Term of) Years 1 . 

At this time the great men among the LLfc&fcavis 2 , 
hearing that the lord of the world had entered their 
country and was located in the Amra garden, 1783 

(Went thither) riding in their gaudy chariots with 
silken canopies and clothed in gorgeous robes, both 
blue and red and yellow and white, each one with 
his own cognizance. 1 784 

Accompanied by their body guard surrounding 
them, they went ; others prepared the road in front ; 
and with their heavenly crowns and flower-bespan- 
gled robes (they rode), richly dight with every kind 
of costly ornament. 1785 

Their noble forms resplendent increased the glory 
of that garden grove ; now taking oft" the five dis- 

1 This title may also be rendered, 'By spiritual power stopping 
his years of life.' It probably refers to the incident related by 
Mr. Rhys Davids (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 35), ' Let 
me now, by a strong effort of the will, bend this sickness down and 
keep my hold on life till the allotted time be come.' There is no 
mention, however, in the text of Buddha's sickness, which caused 
the determination here referred to. The sickness is mentioned in 
the Chinese copy of the ParinirvaVia Sutra, which in the main 
agrees with the Pali. 

* The LAAAA&vte were residents of Vairalf. I have shown else- 
where (Journal of the R.A. S., Jan. 1882) that they were probably 
of Scythic origin. The account given in the text of their gorgeous 
chariots, cognizances, &c. is quite in keeping with the customs of 
the Northern nations. The account given in the MahS-parinibbana- 
Sutta is in agreement with the text (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi, p. 31). 

[19] S 
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tinctive ornaments 1 , alighting from their chariots, 
they advanced afoot. 1 786 

Slowly thus with bated breath, their bodies re- 
verent (they advanced). Then they bowed down and 
worshipped Buddha's foot 2 , and, a great multitude, 
they gathered round the lord, shining as the sun's 
disc, full of radiance. 1787 

(There was) the lion Li^i^avi 8 , among the Li£- 
khiv'is the senior, his noble form (bold) as the 
lion's, standing there with lion eyes, 1 788 

But without the lion's pride, taught by the 6akya 
lion 4 (who thus began): 'Great and illustrious person- 
ages, famed as a tribe for grace and comeliness ! 1 789 

' Put aside, I pray, the world's high thoughts, and 
now accept the abounding lustre* of religious 
teaching. Wealth and beauty, scented flowers and 
ornaments like these, are not to be compared for 
grace with moral rectitude ! 1 790 

1 These five distinctive ornaments were, probably, crowns, 
earrings, necklets, armlets, and sandals. 

1 The worship of the foot of Buddha is exemplified in many of 
the plates of the Sanchi and AmarSvatl sculptures, where we see 
worshippers adoring the impression of his foot on the stool before 
the throne (plates lviii, lxxi, &c.) 

8 This and following lines are somewhat obscure, as it is not 
plain whether the reference is to one, or all the likkhams. I have 
preferred to refer it to one of them, the chief or leader ; for so we 
read in Spence Hardy's Manual, p. 282 : * A number of the Lichawi 
princes then went to the king (i. e. the chief of their tribe), whose 
name was Maha-li.' It would seem as if ' li ' were a component part 
of the name LLfcMavi, and meant ' a lion,' — the chief would then be 
' the great lion.' Compare the root ' ur ' in the Assyrian urmakh, 
' great lion ; ' and the Hebrew layish, ' a great or strong lion.' 

4 The .Sakya lion was Buddha, the lion of the Saky as (5akyasi»»ha). 

• The ' abounding lustre,' that is, the additional glory or lustre 
of religion. The sermon appears to be addressed principally 
against pride of person, and anger. 
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' Your land productive and in peaceful quiet — this 
is your great renown ; but true gracefulness of body 
and a happy people depend upon the heart well- 
governed. 1 79 1 

'Add but to this a reverent (joyful) feeling for 
religion, then (a people's) fame is at its height! a 
fertile land and all the dwellers in it, as a united 
body, virtuous 1 ! 1 792 

'To-day then learn this virtue 2 , cherish with care- 
fulness the people, lead them as a body in the right 
way of rectitude s , even as the ox-king leads the way 
across the river-ford. 1 793 

4 If a man with earnest recollection ponder on 
things of this world and the next, he will consider 
how by right behaviour * (right morals) he prepares, 
as the result of merit, rest in either world. 1 794 

' For all in this world will exceedingly revere him, 
his fame will spread abroad through every part, the 
virtuous will rejoice to call him friend, and the out- 
flowings of his goodness will know no bounds for 
ever. 1 795 

' The precious gems found in the desert wilds are 
all from earth engendered ; moral conduct, likewise, 
as the earth, is the great source of all that is 
good 5 . 1 796 

1 Much of this discourse seems to refer to the fertility of the 
land occupied by these Li^Aavis in the valley of the Ganges, and 
to their good rules of government. The character of their govern- 
ment is alluded to in pp. 3, 4, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. 

* The symbol 'tin,' which I have translated by 'virtue,' means 
' quality ' (gu»a) or ' lustre ' (te^as). 

* The literal rendering of this line is ' lead the body of them all 
in the clear and right (path).' 

4 Right behaviour, right morality, here refer to the Buddhist 
rules of right conduct (site). 
6 All that is illustrious (shen). 

S 2 
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1 By this, without the use of wings, we fly through 
space, we cross the river needing not a handy boat ; 
but without this a man will find it hard indeed to 
cross (the stream of) sorrow (or, stay the rush of 
sorrow). 1797 

'As when a tree with lovely flowers and fruit, 
pierced by some sharp instrument, is hard to climb, 
so is it with the much-renowned for strength and 
beauty, who break through the laws of moral recti- 
tude ! 1 798 

' Sitting upright in the royal palace (the palace of 
the conqueror) the heart of the king was grave and 
majestic * ; with a view to gain the merit of a pure 
and moral life, he became a convert of a great 
Zfo'shi. 1 799 

'With garments dyed and clad with hair, shaved, 
save one spiral knot 2 (he led a hermit's life), but, as 
he did not rule himself with strict morality, he was 
immersed in suffering and sorrow. 1800 

'Each morn and eve he used the three ablutions, 
sacrificed to fire and practised strict austerity, let his 
body be in filth as the brute beast, passed through fire 
and water, dwelt amidst the craggy rocks, 1801 

' Inhaled the wind, drank from the Ganges' stream, 
controlled himself with bitter fasts — but all ! far 
short of moral rectitude 3 . 1802 

1 This line is difficult ; I was prepared to regard flffij Sua 
proper name. Dr. Legge, however, has kindly suggested the 
translation in the text. But who is the king referred to ? 

' The spiral knot of hair may be seen in many of the sculptures 
(e. g. plate hex, Tree and Serpent Worship). 

* This is a free rendering ; I have supposed that the description 
throughout refers to the 'king' alluded to above; this line may 
mean, < (he did all this) having put aside right morals.' 
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4 For though a man inure himself to live as any 
brute, he is not on that account a vessel of the 
righteous law 1 ; whilst he who breaks the laws of 
right behaviour invites detraction, and is one no 
virtuous man can love; 1803 

' His heart is ever filled (ever cherishes) with 
boding fear, his evil name pursues him as a shadow. 
Having neither profit nor advantage in this world, 
how can he in the next world reap content 
(rest)? 1804 

' Therefore the wise man ought to practise pure 
behaviour (morals); passing through the wilderness 
of birth and death, pure conduct is to him a virtuous 
guide. 1805 

' From pure behaviour comes self-power, which 
frees a man from (many) dangers ; pure conduct, like 
a ladder, enables us to climb to heaven. 1806 

' Those who found themselves on right behaviour, 
cut off the source of pain and grief; but they who 
by transgression destroy this mind, may mourn the 
loss of every virtuous principle. 1807 

'(To gain this end) 2 first banish every ground of 



1 A vessel of righteousness. 

* I have supplied this, although the sentence would make com- 
plete sense without it. In the context 'every ground of self 
('ngo sho) seems to refer to the aim after selfish ends. The 
sermon from this point refers to ' pride of self,' and its evil conse- 
quences ; in the latter portion he joins hatred or anger with pride ; 
the whole reminds us of Milton's description : 

'Round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate.' 

Paradise Lost, I, 57, 58. 
Whilst the war of Devas and Asuras is just Milton's idea when 
he says, 
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"self;" this thought of "self" shades every lofty 
(good) aim, even as the ashes that conceal the fire, 
treading on which the foot is burned. 1808 

' Pride and indifference shroud this heart, too, as 
the sun is obscured by the piled-up clouds ; super- 
cilious thoughts root out all modesty of mind, and 
sorrow saps the strongest will. 1809 

' (As) age and disease waste youthful beauty, (so) 
pride of self destroys all virtue ; the Devas and 
Asuras, thus from jealousy and envy, raised mutual 
strife. 1 8 10 

' The loss of virtue and of merit which we 
mourn proceeds from "pride of self," throughout; 
and as I am a conqueror (G'ma) amid conquerors 1 , 
so he who (they who) conquers self, is one with 
me. 181 1 

' He who little cares to conquer self, is but a 
foolish master; beauty (or, earthly things), family 
renown (and such things), all are utterly inconstant, 
and what is changeable can give no rest of in- 
terval 2 . 1 8 1 2 

1 Storming fury rose 
And clamour, such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never.' Ibid. VI, 207-209. 

1 Here there is allusion to Buddha's name 'Deva among Devas.' 
The construction of these sentences is obscure on account of the 
varied use of the word ' I ' ('ngo) ; this symbol is used sometimes, 
as in the line under present consideration, as a pronoun, but 
in the next line it means the evil principle of 'self.' I have 
found it difficult to avoid comparing this use of the word 'I,' 
meaning the • evil self,' with the phrase the ' carnal mind.' The 
question, in fact, is an open one, whether the Buddhist teaching 
respecting the non-existence of 'I,' i.e. a personal self or soul, 
may not justly b& explained as consisting in the denial of the 
reality of the 'carnal self.' 

* I should like to translate it no ' interval of rest,' but it seems to 
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' If in the end the law of entire destruction (is 
exacted) what use is there in indolence and pride ? 
Covetous desire (lust) is the greatest (source of) 
sorrow, appearing as a friend in secret 'tis our 
enemy. 1813 

'As a fierce fire excited from within (a house), so 
is the fire of covetous desire : the burning flame of 
covetous desire is fiercer far than fire which burns 
the world (world-fire). 18 14 

' For fire may be put out by water in excess, but 
what can overpower the fire of lust ? The fire which 
fiercely burns the desert grass (dies out), and then 
the grass will grow again ; 18 15 

' But when the fire of lust burns up the heart, 
then how hard for true religion there to dwell ! for 
lust seeks worldly pleasures, these pleasures add to 
an i mpure karman 1 ; 1 8 1 6 

' By this evil karman a man falls into perdition (evil 
way), and so there is no greater enemy to man than 
lust. Lusting, man gives way to amorous indulg- 
ence (lit. " lust, then it brings forth love "), by this 
he is led to practise (indulge in) every kind of 
lustful longing; 181 7 

' Indulging thus, he gathers frequent sorrow (all 
sorrow, or accumulated sorrow, referring to the 
second of the " four truths "). No greater evil (exces- 
sive evil) is there than lust. Lust is a dire disease, 
and the foolish master stops (i.e. neglects) the medi- 
cine of wisdom. 1 8 1 8 

'(The study of) heretical books not leading to 

mean the only rest given is momentary, no rest from interval, 
i. e. constant change. 

1 The impure karman is, of course, the power of evil (in the 
character) to bring about suffering by an evil birth. 
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right thought, causes the lustful heart to increase 
and grow, for these books are not correct (pure) on 
the points of impermanency, the non-existence of 
self, and any object (ground) for "self 1 ." 1819 

' But a true and right apprehension through the 
power of wisdom, is effectual to destroy that false 
desire (heretical longing), and therefore our object 
(aim or purpose) should be to practise this true 
apprehension. 1820 

1 Right apprehension (views) once produced then 
there is deliverance from covetous desire, for a 
false estimate of excellency produces a covetous 
desire to excel, whilst a false view of demerit pro- 
duces anger (and regret); 182 1 

' But the idea of excelling and also of inferiority 
(in the sense of demerit) both destroyed, the desire 
to excel and also anger (on account of inferiority) 
are destroyed. Anger ! how it changes the comely 
face, how it destroys the loveliness of beauty! 1822 

' Anger dulls (clouds) the brightness of the eye (or, 
the bright eye), chokes all desire to hear the prin- 
ciples of truth, cuts and divides the principle of 
family affection, impoverishes and weakens every 
worldly aim 2 . 1823 

1 The meaning is, that heretical books, i. e. books of the 
Brahmans and so on, teach no sound doctrine as to the unreality 
of the world, the non-existence of a ' personal self,' and the im- 
propriety of any personal selfish aim, and therefore not teaching 
these, men who follow them are taken up with the idea that there 
is reality in worldly pleasures, that there is a personal self capable 
of enjoying them, and that the aim after such enjoyment is a right 
aim. All this Buddha and his doctrine exclude. 

1 I am not sure whether this is a right translation, it appears 
rather to contradict Buddha's teaching about the unreality of the 
world; literally the line is this, ' it makes the world what is light and 
poor.' 
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'Therefore let anger be subdued, yield not (a 
moment) to the angry impulse (heart) ; he who can 
hold his wild and angry heart is well entitled " illus- 
trious charioteer." 1824 

' For men call such a one "illustrious team-breaker 1 " 
(who can) with bands restrain the unbroken steed ; 
so anger not subdued, its fire unquenched, the 
sorrow of repentance burns like fire. 1825 

' A man who allows wild passion to arise within, 
himself first burns his heart, then after burning adds 
the wind 2 thereto which ignites the fire again, or not 
(as the case may be) 3 . 1826 

' The pain of birth, old age, disease, and death 
press heavily upon the world, but adding "passion" to 
the score, what is this but to increase our foes when 
pressed by foes ? 1827 

' But rather, seeing how the world is pressed by 
throngs of grief, we ought to encourage in us love 4 
(a loving heart), and as the world (all flesh) produces 
grief on grief, so should we add as antidotes un- 
numbered remedies.' 1828 

Tathagata, illustrious in expedients, according to 



1 This expression and that in the verse preceding is allied 
to the Pali purisadammasarathi, ' trainer or breaker-in of the human 
steer,' the unconverted man being (as Childers says, Diet, sub voce 
puriso) like to a refractory bullock. In the Northern books the 
comparison generally refers to a 'breaker-in of horses,' derived 
doubtless from the associations of the Northern people (converts 
to Buddhism), who excelled in chariot racing. 

* The wind of repentance, the frequent ' sighs ' and moans of 
penitence. 

' It seems to mean that the wind may sometimes revive the fire, 
but sometimes not 

4 This remedy of ' love ' is a singular feature in the Buddhist 
doctrine. 
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the disease, thus briefly spoke; even as a good 
physician in the world, according to the disease, 
prescribes his medicine. 1829 

And now the Li^>4avis, hearing the sermon 
preached by Buddha, arose forthwith and bowed 
at Buddha's feet, and joyfully they placed them on 
their heads 1 . 1830 

Then they asked both Buddha and the congre- 
gation on the morrow to accept their poor religious 
offerings. But Buddha told them that already Amra 
(the lady) had invited him. 183 1 

On this the Li^i^avis, harbouring thoughts of 
pride and disappointment 2 , (said): 'Why should 
that one take away our profit ?' But, knowing 
Buddha's heart to be impartial and fair, they once 
again regained their cheerfulness. 1832 

Tathagata, moreover, nobly (virtuously or illus- 
triously) seizing the occasion (or, following the right 
plan), appeasing them, produced within a joyful 
heart ; and so subdued, their grandeur of appear- 
ance came again, «as when a snake subdued by 
charms glistens with shining skin. 1833 

And now, the night being passed, the signs of 
dawn appearing, Buddha and the great assembly 
go to the abode of Amra, and having received her 
entertainment, 1834 

They went on to the village of Pi-nau s (Beluva), 

1 Placing the foot on the head is a symbol of submission — the 
custom of putting relic-caskets on the head is illustrated in Tree 
and Serpent Worship, plate xxxviii. 

* • We are outdone by this mango girl,' Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xi, p. 31. 

* 'Now when the Blessed One had remained as long as he 
wished at Ambapalfs grove, he addressed Ananda, and said, " Come, 
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and there he rested during the rainy season; the 
three months' rest being ended, again he returned 
to Valyali, 1835 

And dwelt beside the Monkey 1 Tank; sitting 
there in a shady grove, he shed a flood of glory from 
his person ; aroused thereby, Mara Pinma 1836 

Came to the place where Buddha was, and with 
closed palms 2 exhorted him thus : ' Formerly, beside 
the Naira»/ana river, when you had accomplished 
your true and steadfast aim, 1837 

' (You said), " When I have done all I have to do, 
then will I pass at once to Nirva»a;" and now you 
have done all you have to do, you should, as then 
you said, pass to Nirva»a.' 1838 

Then Buddha spake to Pinma 8 : ' The time of 
my complete deliverance is at hand, but let three 
months elapse, and I shall reach Nirva»a.' 1839 

Then Mara, knowing that Tathagata had fixed 
the time for his emancipation, his earnest wish 
being thus fulfilled, joyous returned to his abode 
in heaven*. 1840 



Ananda, let us go on to Beluva,"' Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi, p. 34. v 

1 The Marka/ahrada. 

' Here the description of Mara, ' with closed palms,' leaves no 
doubt that the figure in Tree and Serpent Worship (plate xxvi, 
fig. 1, 1st ed.) represents Mara in this scene, ' requesting Buddha to 
depart.' It is satisfactory to know that the Buddhist idea of the 
appearance of ' the Wicked One ' (Piruna) was not in agreement 
with our modem conception of the form of Satan. He is here 
represented as a Deva, ' lord of the world of desires ' (kamaloka). 

* Compare this account of Mara's appeal with Rhys Davids 
(Pali Suttas, p. 53). 

* His abode in heaven. He is represented in Tree and Serpent 
Worship (plate xxx, fig. 1) as standing on die platform above the 
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Tathagata, seated beneath a tree, straightway was 
lost in ecstasy, and willingly rejected his allotted 
years, and by his spiritual power fixed the remnant 
of his life. 1841 

On this, Tathagata thus giving up his years, 
the great earth shook and quaked through all the 
limits of the universe; great flames of fire were 
seen around, 1842 

The tops of Sumeru were shaken (fell), from 
heaven there rained showers of flying stones, a 
whirling tempest rose on every side, the trees were 
rooted up and fell, 1843 

Heavenly music rose with plaintive notes, whilst 
angels for a time were joyless. Buddha rising from 
out his ecstasy, announced to all the world : 1844 

' Now have I given up my term of years ; I live 
henceforth by power of Samadhi * (faith) ; my body 
like a broken chariot stands, no further cause of 
" coming " or of " going ;" 1 845 

'Completely freed from the three worlds, I go 
enfranchised, as a chicken from its egg.' 1846 



Varga 24. The Differences of the Lut^havis. 

The venerable Ananda, seeing the earth shak- 
ing on every side, his heart was fearful and 
his hair erect; he asked the cause thereof of 
Buddha. 1847 



Trayastriwwas heaven (where the Devas are worshipping the 
tiara), — this is his right place as lord of the world of desires. 

1 Rhys Davids says samadhi corresponds to the Christian faith, 
Buddhist Suttas, p. 145. 
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Buddha replied : ' Ananda! I have fixed three 
months to end my life, the rest of life I utterly 
give up ; this is the reason why the earth is greatly 
shaken.' 1848 

Ananda, hearing the instruction of Buddha, was 
moved with pity and the tears flowed down his face, 
even as when an elephant of mighty strength shakes 
(with a blow) the sandal-wood tree. 1849 

Thus was (Ananda) shaken and his mind per- 
turbed, whilst down (his cheeks) the tears, like drops 
of perfume, flowed ; so much he loved the lord his 
master, so full of kindness (was he), and, as yet, not 
freed from earthly thoughts (desire) 1 . 1850 

Thinking then on these four things 2 alone, he 
gave his grief full liberty, nor could he master it, 
(but said), ' Now I hear the lord declare that he has 
fixed for good his time to die (Nirva#a), 1851 
' ' My body fails, my strength is gone, my mind is 
dazed, my soul is all discordant, and all the words of 
truth forgotten ; a wild deserted waste seems heaven 
and earth. 1852 

' Have pity ! save me, master (lord of the world) ! 
perish not so soon 3 ! Perished with bitter cold*, 
I chanced upon a fire — forthwith it disap- 
peared. 1853 



1 ' Freedom from desire ' (vttaraga) was the distinction of an 
Arhat ; Ananda had not yet arrived at this condition. 

* 'These four things/ or, the things of the world j 'the four' 
denoting the ' four quarters,' that is, ' the world.' 

8 This and the previous line may otherwise be translated, ' Have 
pity ! save the world, O lord I from this so unexpected an end (of 
your life).' 

* These and the succeeding comparisons represent the condition 
of Ananda in prospect of Buddha's death. 
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' Wandering amid the wilds of grief and pain, de- 
ceived, confused, I lost my way — suddenly a wise 
and prudent guide encountered me, but hardly 
saved from my bewilderment, he once more 
vanished. 1854 

' Like some poor man treading through endless 
mud, weary and parched with thirst, longs for the 
water, suddenly he lights upon a cool refreshing lake, 
he hastens to it — lo! it dries before him. 1855 

'The deep blue, bright, refulgent eye 1 , piercing 
through all the worlds, with wisdom brightens the 
dark gloom, the darkness (but) for a moment is 
•dispelled*. 1856 

' As when the blade shoots through the yielding 
earth, the clouds collect and we await the welcome 
shower, then a fierce wind drives the big clouds 
away, and so with disappointed hope we watch the 
dried-up field! 1857 

' Deep darkness reigned for want of wisdom, the 
world of sentient creatures groped for light, Tatha- 
gata lit up the lamp of wisdom, then suddenly ex- 
tinguished it — ere he had brought it out 8 .' 1858 

Buddha, hearing Ananda speaking thus, grieved 
at his words, and pitying his distress, with soothing 
accents and with gentle presence spake with purpose 
to declare the one true 4 law : 1859 



1 That is, the eye of Buddha, about which so much is said in 
the books. 

8 Such appears to be the meaning of the passage, implying 
that the disappearance of darkness is but for a moment. 

* Or, alas ! why bring it out 1 

* The expression here, as in other cases, is a strong affirmative, 
'the true law of truth/ 'the only true law; ' the word ' law' means 
religious system. 
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' If men but knew their own 1 nature, they would 
not dwell (indulge) in sorrow ; everything that lives, 
whate'er it be*, all this is subject to destruction's 
law; i860 

' I have already told you plainly, the law (nature) 
of things "joined 3 " is to "separate;" the principle 
of kindness and of love* is not abiding, 'tis better 
then to reject this pitiful and doting heart. 1861 

' All things around us bear the stamp of instant 
change ; born, they perish ; no self-sufficiency 8 ; those 
who would wish to keep them long, find in the end 
no room for doing so. 1 862 

' If things around us could be kept for aye, 
and were not liable to change or separation, then 
this would be salvation* 1 where then can this be 
sought? 1863 

'You, and all that lives, can seek in me this 
great deliverance ! That which you may all attain 

1 ' (The character of) self-nature/ or as in the text. 

1 'All things that have a personal or individual existence.' It would 
be well to compare the spirit of this sermon with the old belief 
of the Veda, respecting the birth of the ' one nature ' from which 
the visible world took shape (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
by Max MUller, p. 561). It seems that the effort of Buddha was 
to transcend the time of the birth of this nature, and thus arrive at 
the condition of the original first cause, which 'breathed breathless;' 
in other words, this is the condition of Nirvana. 

* As in the concluding verse of the Va^ra^^edikfi Sutra, 'tarakl 
timiram,' &c. Analecta Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, vol. I, part i, 
p. 46. 

4 'Love' in the sense of parental love; or the love which 
produced the world. 

* In the Rig-veda (according to Dr. Muir) the gods though 
spoken of as immortal are not regarded as unbeginning or self- 
existent; see Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1864, p. 62. 

* That is, there would be no need to seek salvation, for it would 
be already possessed. 
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I have already told you, (and tell you) to the 
end. 1864 

' Why then should I preserve this body ? The 
body of the excellent law 1 shall long endure ! I am 
resolved; I look for rest! This is the one thing 
needful 2 . 1865 

'So do I now instruct all creatures, and as a 
guide, not seen before, I lead them; prepare your- 
selves to cast off consciousness 3 , fix yourselves well 
in your own island 4 . 1866 

'Those who are thus fixed (mid-stream), with 
single aim and earnestness striving in the use of 
means, preparing quietly a quiet place, not moved 
by others' way of thinking, 1867 

' Know well, such men are safe on the law's island. 
Fixed in contemplation, lighted by the lamp of wis- 
dom, they have thus finally destroyed ignorance and 
gloom. Consider well the world's four bounds, 1868 

' And dare to seek for true religion only ; forget 
" yourself," and every " ground of self," the bones, 
the nerves, the skin, the flesh, the mucus, the blood 
that flows through every little vein ; 1869 



1 The « body of the law ' represents the teaching of the word of 
Buddha, which teaching is supposed to be accompanied with or 
attended by a living power, ever dwelling with the congregation 
of the faithful. 

* * That which is wanting only resides in this.' 

* The Chinese ' siang' is equivalent to Sanskrit $aaigji&, the third 
skandha (constituents of personal being). It is the receptive 
(subjective) power, in distinction to the perceptive power (yedana). 
Buddha denied the necessity of personal consciousness (i. e. of 
self-consciousness, or consciousness of self) as an element of life, 
i. e. life in the abstract. 

4 This idea of 'an island' (dvtpa), fixed amid the running 
stream of life, is found in Dbammapada, verse 25. 
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' Behold these things as constantly impure, what 
joy then can there be in such a body ? every sensa- 
tion born from cause, like the bubble floating on the 
water. 1870 

' The sorrow coming from (the consciousness of) 
birth and death and inconstancy, removes all 
thought of joy — the mind acquainted with the law 
of production 1 , stability, and destruction, (recognises) 
how again and once again things follow or (succeed 
one another) with no endurance. 1871 

' But thinking well about Nirviwa 2 , the thought 
of endurance is for ever dismissed, (we see how) 
the sawskaras 3 from causes have arisen, and how 
these aggregates will again dissolve, all of them 
impermanent. 1872 

' The foolish man conceives the idea of " self," the 
wise man sees there is no ground on which to build 
the idea of " self," thus through the world he rightly 
looks and well concludes, 1873 

'AH, therefore, is but evil (one perverse way) — 
the aggregate amassed by sorrow must perish (in 
the end) ! if once confirmed in this conviction, that 
man perceives the truth. 1874 

1 The law of production, stability, and destruction ; this refers 
to the Buddhist theory of the successive stages in the development 
of the world. The world is produced from chaos, established for 
a period, and then destroyed; and this law is a perpetual one, 
extending through all space (the infinite systems of worlds) and 
through all time. 

* Nirvana, quietness and extinction. 

8 The sawskiras, the elements of being, i. e. individual being (for 
a full account of this term, see Childers' Pali Diet, sub voce). With 
regard to the use of the Chinese 'hing' for samskira, see Eitel, 
Handbook, sub sawskira ; also consult Colebrooke, Hindu Philo- 
sophy, p. 254, and Burnouf (Introduction, pp. 504, 505, note a). 

[19] T 
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'This body, top, of Buddha now existing (soon 
will) perish, the law is one and constant, and without 
exception.' Buddha having delivered this excellent 
sermon, appeased the heart of Ananda. 1875 

Then all the Lii^avis, hearing the report 1 , with 
fear and apprehension assembled in a body; devoid 
of their usual ornaments, they hastened to the place 
where Buddha was. 1876 

Having saluted him according to custom, they 
stood on one side, wishing to ask him a question, but 
not being able to find words. Buddha, knowing 
well their heart, by way of remedy, in the right use 
of means 2 , spake thus : 1877 

'Now I perfectly understand that you have in 
your minds unusual thoughts, not referring to 
worldly matters, but wholly connected with subjects 
of religion; 1878 

' And now you wish to hear from me, what may 
be known respecting the report about my resolve 
to terminate my life, and my purpose to put an end 
to the repetition of birth. 1879 

' Impermanence is the nature of all that exists 8 , 
constant change and restlessness its conditions; 
unfixed, unprofitable, without the marks of long 
endurance. 1880 

' In ancient days the Rishi kings, Vasish/<4a ifoshi, 

1 ' Hearing it,' in the original, i.e. hearing the report of Buddha's 
approaching death. 

* ' The right use of means ' is the rendering of the Chinese 
' fang pien,' the Sanskrit upaya ; this term may mean ' by artifice,' 
or, 'by way of expedient;' but generally it refers to the use of 
means to an end, where the ' means ' are evanescent and illusory ; 
the end attained, lasting and real. 

9 Here we have the well-known Pali formula ' sabbe sawkhara 
ani£&L' 
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Mandhatr/, the Aakravartin monarchs, and the rest, 
these and all others like them, 1881 

4 The former conquerors ((^inas), who lived with 
strength like ljvara, these all have long ago pe- 
rished, not one remains till now; 1882 

' The sun and moon, .Sakra himself, and the great 
multitude of his attendants, will all, without excep- 
tion, perish 1 ; there is not one that can for long 
endure; 1883 

'All the Buddhas of the past ages, numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges, by their wisdom en- 
lightening the world, have all gone out as a 
lamp 2 ; 1884 

' All the Buddhas yet to come will also perish in 
the same way ; why then should I alone be different ? 
I too will pass into Nirva#a; 1885 

' But as they prepared others for salvation, so 
now should you press forward in the path ; VaLsall 
may be glad indeed, if you should find the way of 
rest! 1886 

' The world, in truth, is void of help, the " three 
worlds" not enough for joy — stay then the course 
of sorrow, by engendering a heart without de- 
sire. 1887 

' Give up for good the long and straggling (way of 
life), press onward on the northern track 8 , step by 

1 That the gods were considered to be mortal appears, as Wilson 
says (Rig-veda, vol. i, p. 7 n), from the title (nara) given to them. 
Compare also Coxe, Mythol. II, p. 13, and Muir, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1864, p. 6a. 

* This idea of a lamp going out is a fundamental one as a 
definition of Nirvana (pa^g-otassa nibbanam). Its meaning has 
been discussed by Professor Max Mailer in his Introduction to 
Buddhaghosha's Parables (by Captain Rogers). 

* That is, the northern track of the sun. 

T 2 
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step advance along the upward road, as the sun skirts 
along (approaches) the western 1 mountains.' 1888 

At this time the LLfcfc&avis, with saddened hearts, 
went back along the way; lifting their hands to 
heaven and sighing bitterly : ' Alas ! what sorrow 
this! 1889 

' His body like the pure gold mountain 8 , the marks 
upon his person so majestic, ere long and like a 
towering crag he falls ; not to live, then why not, 
"not to love 8 ?" 1890 

• The powers of birth and death, weakened awhile, 
the lord Tathagata, himself the fount (mother) of 
wisdom (appeared), and now to give it up and 
disappear! without a saviour now, what check to 
sorrow. 1891 

' The world long time endured in darkness, and 
men were led by a false light along the way — when 
lo ! the sun of wisdom rose ; and now, again, it fades 
and dies — no warning given. 1892 

' Behold the whirling waves of ignorance engulfing 
all the world ! (Why is) the bridge or raft of wisdom 
in a moment cut away ? 1893 

' The loving and the great physician king (came) 
with remedies of wisdom, beyond all price, to heal 
the hurts and pains of men — why suddenly goes he 
away ? 1 894 

' The excellent and heavenly flag of love adorned 
with wisdom's blazonry, embroidered with the dia- 

1 The idea appears to be, that as the sun advances in his course, 
he approaches the western mountains as his true setting place, 
i. e. he approaches the equinoctial point. 

* This comparison of Buddha's body to the golden mountain 
(sumeru) is a very frequent one, and is probably allied in its origin 
with the idea of Bel, ' the great mountain ' (sadu rabu). 

' The sense is, ' if he dies, where is the proof of his love ?' 
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mond heart, the world not satisfied with gazing on 
it, 1895 

' The glorious flag of heavenly worship * ! Why in 
a moment is it snapped ? Why such misfortune for 
the world, when from the tide of constant revolu- 
tions 1896 

' A way of escape was opened — but now shut 
again! and there is no escape from weary sorrow!' 
Tathagata, possessed of fond and loving heart, now 
steels himself and goes away ; 1897 

He holds his heart 2 so patient and so loving, and, 
like the Wai-ka-ni (Vakkani ?) flower, with thoughts 
cast down (irresolute) and tardy, he goes depressed 
along the road ; 1898 

Or like a man fresh from a loved one's grave, the 
funeral past and the last farewell taken, comes back 
(with anxious look). 1899 

Varga 25. ParinirvA^a. 

When Buddha went towards the place of his 
Nirva#a, the city of Vai^all was (as if) deserted, as 
when upon a dark and cloudy night the moon and 
stars withdraw their shining. 1900 

The land that heretofore had peace, was now 
afflicted and distressed; as when a loving father 
dies, the orphan daughter yields to constant 
grief. 1 90 1 

Her personal grace unheeded, her clever skill but 
lightly thought of, with stammering lips she finds 
expression for her thoughts ; how poor her brilliant 
wit and wisdom now ! 1902 

1 Religions sacrifices. 

* That is, he restrains himself. 
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Her spiritual powers (spirits 1 ) ill regulated (with- 
out attractiveness 2 ), her loving heart 8 faint (poor) and 
fickle (false), exalted high* but without strength, and 
all her native grace neglected (without rule) 8 ; 1903 

Such was the case at Vaijall ; all outward show e 
now fallen (sorry-looking), like autumn verdure in 
the fields bereft of water, withered up and dry; 1904 

Or like the smoke of a half-smouldering 7 fire, or 
like those who having food before them yet forget 
to eat, so these forgot their common household 8 
duties, and nought prepared they for the day's 
emergencies. 1905 

Thinking thus on Buddha, lost in deep reflec- 
tion, silent they sat nor spoke a word. And now 
the lion-Li&&£avis 9 , manfully enduring their great 
sorrow, 1906 



1 Shin-tung generally means ' spiritual (miraculous) powers,' but 
here it refers to the ' spirits' or ' good spirits,' i. e. the bearing or 
cheerful tone of mind. 

8 Without dignity. 

* That is, her heart capable of love now poor and estranged, 
i. e. incapable of earnest attachment. 

* The symbol ' shing' denotes not only ' power ' generally, and 
hence used for the Sanskrit '^ina,' but also * a head-dress worn by 
females.' It thus corresponds with the Greek «£ov<na (1 Cor. xi. 10). 
The phrase in the text may therefore mean 'her horn (head-dress) 
exalted, but bereft of power,' where there is a play on the second 
word ' lih ' (power). 

8 ' Dignified and yet no ruler.' 
" Outward glory. 

7 Like the smoking (ashes) of a fire put out. 

8 Kung sz' may mean ' public and private,' or as in the text. 

* The difficulty here, as before, is to know whether one LLbMavi 
is referred to, or the whole clan. We may observe that there is 
an Accadian root ' lig' or ' lik,' meaning ' lion.' Sayce, Assyrian 
Grammar. 
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With flowing tears and doleful sighs, signifying 
thereby their love of kindred, destroyed for ever all 
their books of heresy, to show their firm adherence 
to the true law 1 . 1907 

Having put down all heresy (or heretics), they left 
it once for all 2 (never to return); severed from 
the world and the world's doctrines, convinced that 
non-continuance (impermanence) was the great dis- 
ease (evil). 1908 

(Moreover thus they thought) : ' The lord of men 
now enters the great quiet place (Nirva»a), (and we 
are left) without support and with no saviour ; the 
highest lord of " means " (means of saving men) is 
now about to extinguish all his glory in the final s 
place (of death). 1 909 

' Now we indeed have lost our steadfast will, as 
fire deprived of fuel; greatly to be pitied is the 
world, now that the lord gives up his world-pro- 
tecting (office), 1 910 

' Even as a man bereft of spiritual power (right 
reason) throughout the world is greatly pitied. Op- 
pressed by heat we seek the cooling lake, nipped by 
the cold we use the fire ; 191 1 

1 But in a moment all is lost 4 , the world is left 
without resource 6 ; the excellent law (superlative 



1 JOing-fa=saddharma. 

1 The passage may possibly mean that they sent away all 
heretics from their city ; but the whole verse is obscure. 

• The ' final' or * highest' place. 

* This is a doubtful translation; the original is sin kwoh in, 
* all openly or widely (gone).' 

' Without a place of refuge, or a lodging-place. The line literally 
translated is, ' All things that live, what refuge have they ?' 
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law), indeed, is left, to frame the world anew, as a 
metal-caster frames anew his work \ 191 2 

1 The world has lost its master-guide, and, men 
bereaved of him, the way is lost ; old age, disease, 
and death, self-sufficient 2 , now that the road is missed, 
pervade the world without a way. 191 3 

' What is there now throughout the world equal 
to overcome the springs of these great sorrows ? 
The great cloud's rain alone can make the raging 
and excessive fire, that burns the world, go out. 1914 

4 So only he can make the raging fire of covetous 
desire go out; and now he, the skilful maker of 
comparisons 8 , has firmly fixed his mind to leave the 
world! 191 5 

' And why, again, is the sword of wisdom, ever 
ready to be used for an uninvited friend (i.e. on 
behalf of the friendless), only like the draught of 
wine given to him about to undergo the torture and 
to die 4 ? 1916 

' Deluded by false knowledge the mass of living 
things are only born to die again ; as the sharp knife 
divides the wood, so constant change divides the 
world. 191 7 

' The gloom of ignorance like the deep water, 
lust like the rolling billow, sorrow like the float- 



1 This is the idea, as it seems, of the original, implying that the 
law of Buddha alone was left to take the place of the teacher. 
1 Tsz'-tsai, independent, without control. 

3 ' Powerful in making comparisons,' one of Buddha's character- 
istic names. The construction of these lines is unlike Chinese, 
and is evidently adapted from the Sanskrit original. 

4 The sense seems to be that the sword of Buddha's wisdom, 
instead of rescuing the friendless, has only been used, as the 
executioner's draught, to lull the pain of death. 
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ing bubbles, false views (heresy) like the Makara 1 
fish, 191 8 

'(Amidst all these) the ship of wisdom only 
can carry us across the mighty sea. The mass 
of ills (diseases) are like the flowers of the (sor- 
row) tree, old age and all its griefs, the tangled 
boughs; 1919 

' Death the tree's tap-root, deeds done in life the 
buds, the diamond sword of wisdom only strong 
enough to cut down the mundane tree ! 1920 

' Ignorance (is like) the burning fire-glass, covetous 
desire the scorching rays, the objects of the five 
desires the (dry) grass, wisdom alone the water to 
put out the fire. 192 1 

'The perfect law, surpassing every law, having 
destroyed the gloom of ignorance, we see the 
straight road leading to quietness and rest, the end 
of every grief and sorrow. 1922 

'And now the loving (one), converting men, im- 
partial in his thoughts to friend or foe, the all- 
knowing, perfectly instructed, even he is going to 
leave the world! 1923 

' He with his soft and finely modulated voice, his 
compact body and broad shoulders, he, the great 
./foshi 2 , ends his life! Who then can claim ex- 
emption ? 1924 

' Enlightened, now he quickly passes hence ! let 



1 A mythical sea monster (see for a probable representation of 
it, Bharhut Stfipa, plate xxxiv, fig. 2). 

2 The great /?;'shi (Mahesi), even he has come to die, who then 
can claim exemption ? It would seem, from this episode, that the 
Li£££avis were now convinced of the law of impermanence, and 
this was the lesson they most needed to learn, being of a proud 
and haughty disposition. 
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us therefore seek with earnestness the truth, even 
as a man meets with the stream beside the road, 
then drinks and passes on. 1925 

' Inconstancy, this is the dreaded enemy — the 
universal destroyer — sparing neither rich nor poor ; 
rightly perceiving this and keeping it in mind, 
this man, though sleeping, yet is the only ever- 
wakeful.' 1926 

Thus the Liii^avi lions, ever mindful of the 
Buddha's wisdom, disquieted with (the pain of) birth 
and death, sighed forth their fond remembrance of 
the man-lion 1 . 1927 

Retaining in their minds no love of worldly 
things, aiming to rise above the power of every 
lustful quality*, subduing in their hearts the thought 
of light or trivial matters, training their thoughts 
(hearts) (to seek) the quiet, peaceful place ; 1928 

Diligently practising (the rules) of unselfish, chari- 
table conduct; putting away all listlessness, they 
found their joy in quietness and seclusion, meditating 
only on religious truth. 1929 

And now the all-wise (omniscient), turning his 
body round with a lion-turn 3 , once more gazed upon 
Vawalt, and uttered this farewell verse : 1930 

1 That is, of Buddha, the lion of the .Sakya tribe (-Slkyasiwha). 
There is here, of course, reference to the lAkkhaxi lion, as con- 
trasted with the .Sakya lion. It will be well to bear in mind that 
the beautiful pillar described by Stephenson, Cunningham, and 
others, found near the site of Vawali, was surmounted by a ' lion.' 

1 Tih, corresponding to gu/ia. 

* In the text it is yuen shin, 'his round or perfect body;' in 
Fa-hien the symbol is hwui, ' turning' (cap. xxv). The passage in 
Fa-hien may be translated ' turning his body with a right-turn-look.' 
Here the passage is ' turning (yuen for hwui) his body with a lion- 
turn ;' in the Pali (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 64) it is 'he 
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' Now this, the last time this, I leave (wander 
forth from) VaLralt — the land where heroes 1 live and 
flourish I Now am I going to die.' 1931 

Then gradually advancing, stage by stage* he 
came to Bhoga-nagara (Po-ki'a-shing), and there he 
rested in the .Sala 8 grove, where he instructed all 
his followers (Bhikshus) in the precepts : 1932 

' Now having gone on high (ascended into 
heaven)* I shall enter on Nirva»a : ye must rely 
upon the law (religious truth) — this is your highest, 
strongest, vantage ground 6 . 1933 

' What is not found (what enters not) in Sutra, or 
what disagrees with rules of Vinaya, opposing the 
one true system (of my doctrine), this must not be 
held by you 8 . 1934 

' What opposes Dharma, what opposes Vinaya, or 

gazed at Vesali with an elephant look ' (nSgapalokitaw), on which 
word Mr. Rhys Davids has an interesting note. The lion appears 
to be the favourite with Northern Buddhists, the elephant (naga) 
with the Southern. 

1 Lih sse, generally translated 'Mallas;' in Fa-hien 'Kin kang 
lih sse' has been translated by Va^rapim (cap. xxiv), but this is not 
correct; it is singular that 'lih sse' — in old Chinese 'lik sse' — 
should be applied as another term for Lii&iavis. As stated above, 
lik is an Accadian root for 'lion' — is the Chinese symbol 'lik,' 
strong, allied to this ? 

* The stages according to the Pali (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi, p. 66) were from Vesili to Bham/a-gama, from Bha»</a- 
gama to Hatthi-g&ma, from Hatthi-gama to Amba-gama, from 
Amba-gama to Gambu-gama, and thence to Bhoga-nagara. 

3 At the Ananda Aetiya (in the Pali, as above). 

* This is a singular phrase, ' having ascended into heaven I shall 
enter Nirviwa' — it may refer to the process hereafter named through 
which the mind of Buddha passed (entering the dhyanas &c.) ere 
he died ; but anyhow, it is a curious phrase. 

* This then is the noble, conquering place. 

' It will be well to compare this sermon with that in the Pali 
(op. cit pp. 67, 68). 
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what is contrary to my words, this is the result 
(speech) of ignorance, ye must not hold such 
doctrine, but with haste reject it. 1935 

' Receiving that which has been said aright (in the 
light) 1 , this is not subversive of true doctrine, this 
is what I have said 2 , as the Dharma and Vinaya 
say. 1936 

'Accepting that which I, the law, and the Vinaya 
declare, this is (the truth) to be believed. But words 
which neither I, the law, nor the Vinaya declare, these 
are not to be believed. 1937 

'Not gathering (explaining) the true and hidden 
meaning, but closely holding to the letter 8 , this is 
the way of foolish teachers, but contrary to my doc- 
trine (religion) and a false way of teaching. 1938 

' Not separating the true from false, accepting in 
the dark without discrimination, is like a shop where 
gold and its alloys are sold together, justly con- 
demned by all the world. 1939 

'The foolish masters, practising (the ways of) 
superficial wisdom, grasp not the meaning of the 
truth ; but to receive the law (religious doctrine) as 
it explains itself, this is to accept the highest mode 
of exposition (this is to accept the true law). 1940 

1 This dictum has been often quoted as illustrating the breadth 
of Buddha's teaching, ' keep and receive the right (vidyi) spoken 
(words),' or ' whatever is according to right reason' (see Wassiljew, 
Buddhismus, pp. 18, 68). 

* The distinction between Dharma Vinaya and 'what I have 
said,' seems to point to the numerous discourses which are called 
' Fo shwo' (in Chinese, i. e. spoken by Buddha. Compare with this 
phrase the Pali ' Tathagatena vutto,' see Leon F£er, £tudes, p. 19a; 
Childers, Pali Diet, sub vutti). 

9 This ' holding to the letter' is also alluded to in the Pali (see 
Childers, sub voce vyawg-anam). 
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' Ye ought therefore thus to investigate true prin- 
ciples, to consider well the true law and the Vinaya, 
even as the goldsmith does who melts and strikes 
and then selects the true (metal). 1941 

' Not to know the Sutras and the .Sastras, this is 
to be devoid of wisdom ; not saying properly that 
which is proper, is like doing that which is not fit 
to see. 1942 

' Let all be done (accepted) in right and proper 
order, according as the meaning of the sentence 
guides, for he who grasps a sword unskilfully, does 
but inflict a wound upon his hand. 1943 

' Not skilfully to handle words and sentences, the 
meaning then is hard to know; as in the night time 
travelling and seeking for a house, if all be dark 
within, how difficult to find. 1944 

'Losing the meaning, then the law (dharma) is 
disregarded, disregarding the law the mind becomes 
confused ; therefore every wise and prudent master 
neglects not to discover the true and faithful 
meaning.' 1945 

Having spoken these words respecting the pre- 
cepts of religion, he advanced to the town of Pavi l , 
where all the M alias (lih sse) prepared for him 
religious offerings of every kind. 1946 

At this time a certain householder's son 2 , whose 

1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 70. It would seem from 
the people of Pava being called Mallas that they were allied with 
the L\ikAa.vis. 

* There is nothing said in the text about Aunda being a worker 
in metals, or about the character of his offering, or its consequences 
on Buddha's health. The expression ' householder's son' may be 
also translated a 'householder,' the symbol 'tseu' (son) being often 
used, as Wassiljew (Buddhismus, p. 168) has observed, as an 
honorific expletive. 
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name was Aunda, invited Buddha to his house, and 
there he gave him, as an offering, his very last 
repast. 1947 

Having partaken of it and declared the law 
(preached), he onward went to the town of Kusi 
(Kurinagara), crossing the river Tsae-kieuh (Tsaku) 
and the Hira#yavatl (Hi-lan) 1 . 1948 

Then in that .Sala grove, a place of quiet and 
seclusion (hermit-rest), he took his seat: entering 
the golden river (Hira«yavatl) he bathed his body, 
in appearance like a golden mountain. 1949 

Then he spake his bidding thus to Ananda : ' Be- 
tween those twin .Sala trees, sweeping and watering, 
make a clean space, and then arrange my sitting- 
mat (couch), 1950 

'At midnight coming, I shall die* (enter Nirv4«a). 
Ananda hearing the bidding of his master (Buddha), 
his breath was choked with heart-sadness ; 1951 

But going and weeping he obeyed the instruction, 
and spreading out the mat he came forthwith back 
to his master and acquainted him. Tathagata having 
lain down with his head towards the north and on 
his right side, slept thus. 1952 

Resting upon his hand as on a pillow with his feet 
crossed 8 , even as a lion-king; all grief is passed, 
his last-born body from this one sleep shall never 
rise. 1953 

His followers (disciples) round him, in a circle 

1 Korinagara is the present Kasia. I do not find any reference in 
General Cunningham's account of this city (Archaeological Survey 
of India, I, 76 seq.) to the river Tsaku, but the Hiraxyavati is still 
known as the Hirana. 

a ' With one leg resting on the other,' Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi, p. 86. 
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gathered, sigh dolefully: 'The eye of the (great) 
world is now put out !' The wind is hushed, the 
forest streams are silent, no voice is heard of bird or 
beast 1954 

The trees sweat out large flowing drops, flowers 
and leaves out of season singly fall, whilst men and 
Devas, not yet free from desire, are filled with over- 
whelming fear. 1955 

(Thus were they) like men wandering through the 
arid desert, the road full dangerous, who fail to reach 
the longed-for hamlet ; full of fear they go on still, 
dreading they may not find it, their heart borne 
down with fear they faint and droop. 1956 

And now Tathagata, aroused from sleep, addressed 
Ananda thus : ' Go I tell the Mallas, the time of my 
decease (Nirvawa) is come ; 1957 

' They, if they see me not, will ever grieve and 
suffer deep regret.' Ananda listening to the bidding 
of his master (Buddha), weeping went along the 
road. 1958 

And then he told those Mallas all — ' The lord is 
near to death.' The Mallas hearing it, were filled 
with great, excessive grief (fear). 1959 

The men and women hurrying forth, bewailing as 
they went, came to the spot where Buddha was ; 
with garments torn and hair dishevelled, covered 
with dust and sweat they came, i960 

With piteous cries they reached the grove, as 
when a Deva's day of merit (heavenly merit or 
enjoyment) comes to an end 1 , so did they bow 

1 The time when a Deva's sojourn in heaven is approaching 
its end is indicated by certain signs (fading of the head-garland, 
restlessness on his couch, &c), on observing which there is general 
grief among the Devis and others, his companions. 
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weeping and adoring at the feet of Buddha, grieving 
(to behold) his failing strength. 1961 

Tathagata, composed and quiet, spake : ' Grieve 
not ! the time is one for joy ; no call for sorrow or 
for anguish here ; 1962 

' That which for ages I have aimed at, now am I 
just about to obtain ; delivered now from the narrow 
bounds of sense, I go to the place of never-ending 
rest and peace (purity). 1963 

' I leave these things, earth, water, fire, and air, to 
rest secure where neither birth nor death can come. 
Eternally delivered there from grief, oh I tell me ! 
why should I be sorrowful ? 1964 

' Of yore on .Sirsha's 1 mount, I longed to rid me of 
this body, but to fulfil my destiny I have remained 
till now with men (in the world) ; 1965 

' I have kept (till now) this sickly, crumbling body, 
as dwelling with a poisonous snake ; but now I am 
come to the great resting-place, all springs of sorrow 
now for ever stopped. 1966 

' No more shall I receive a body, all future sorrow 
now for ever done away; it is not meet for you, on 
my account, for evermore, to encourage any anxious 
fear.' 1967 

The Mallas hearing Buddha's words, that he was 
now about to die (enter the great, peaceful, quiet 
state), their minds confused, their eyes bedimmed, as 
if they saw before them nought but blackness, 1968 

With hands conjoined, spake thus to Buddha : 
' Buddha is leaving now the pain of birth and 
death, and entering on the eternal joy of rest 
(peaceful extinction) ; doubtless we ought to rejoice 
thereat. 1969 

1 Near Gayl 
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' Even as when a house is burnt a man rejoices if 
his friends are saved from out the flames ; the gods ! 
perhaps they rejoice — then how much more should 
men I 1970 

4 But — when Tathagata has gone and living things 
no more may see him, eternally cut off from safety 
and deliverance — in thought of this we grieve and 
sorrow. 197 1 

' Like as a band of merchants crossing with careful 
steps a desert, with only a single guide, suddenly 
he dies! 1972 

' Those merchants now without a protector, how 
can they but lament ! The present age, coming to 
know their true case 1 , has found the omniscient, and 
looked to him, 1973 

' But yet has not obtained the final conquest ; — 
how will the world deride ! Even as it would laugh 
at one who, walking o'er a mountain full of trea- 
sure, yet ignorant thereof, hugs still the pain of 
poverty.' 1974 

So spake the Mallas, and with tearful words excuse 
themselves to Buddha, even as an only child pleads 
piteously before a loving father. 1975 

Buddha then, with speech most excellent, exhi- 
bited and declared the highest principle (of truth), 
and thus addressed the Mallas : ' In truth, 'tis as you 
say ; 1976 

' Seeking the way, you must exert yourselves and 
strive with diligence — it is not enough to have seen 
me 1 Walk, as I have commanded you ; get rid of 
all the tangled net of sorrow ; 1977 

1 Men now living having learned their case, or condition, from 
the teaching of Buddha. 

[19] U 
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' Walk in the way with steadfast aim ; 'tis not from 
seeing me this comes, — even as a sick man depend- 
ing on the healing power of medicine, 1978 

' Gets rid of all his ailments easily without behold- 
ing the physician. He who does not do what I com- 
mand sees me in vain, this brings no profit ; 1979 

' Whilst he who lives far off from where I am, and 
yet walks righteously, is ever near me ! A man may 
dwell beside me, and yet, being disobedient, be far 
away from me. 1980 

' Keep your heart carefully — give not place to 
listlessness ! earnestly practise every good work. 
Man born in this world is pressed by all the sorrows 
of the long career (night) [of suffering], 1981 

' Ceaselessly troubled — without a moment's rest, 
as any lamp blown by the wind !' The Mallas all, 
hearing Buddha's loving instruction, 1982 

Inwardly composed, restrained their tears, and, 
firmly self-possessed, returned. 1983 



Varga 26. MahAparinirvajva. 

At this time there was a Brahmaiarin whose 
name was Su-po-to-lo 1 (Subhadra); he was well 
known for his virtuous qualities (bhadra), leading a 
pure life according to the rules of morality, and 
protecting all living things. 1984 

When young 2 he had adopted heretical views 
and become a recluse among unbelievers — this one, 
wishing to see the lord, spake to Ananda thus : 1985 

' I hear that the system of Tathagata is of a 

1 Called Subhadda in the Southern accounts. 

2 This may also be translated 'of small endowments.' 
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singular character and very profound (difficult to 
fathom), and that he (has reached) the highest 
wisdom (anuttara(sam)bodhi) in the world, the first 
of all horse-tamers *. 1986 

'(I hear moreover) that he is now about to die 
(reach Nirva«a), it will be difficult 2 indeed to meet 
with him again, and difficult to see those who have 
seen him with difficulty, even as it is to catch in a 
mirror the reflection of the moon. 1987 

' I now desire respectfully to see him the greatest 
and most virtuous guide (of men), because I seek to 
escape this mass of sorrow (accumulated sorrow) and 
reach the other shore of birth and death. 1988 

'The sun of Buddha now about to quench its 
rays, O! let me for a moment gaze upon him.' 
The feelings of Ananda now were much affected, 
thinking that this request was made with a view to 
controversy, 1989 

Or that he (i. e. Subhadra) felt an inward joy be- 
cause the lord was on the eve of death. He was 
not willing therefore to permit the interview with 
Buddha (the Buddha-sight). Buddha, knowing the 
man's (that one's) earnest desire and that he was a 
vessel fit for true religion (right doctrine), 1990 

Therefore addressed Ananda thus : ' Permit that 
heretic to advance ; I was born to save mankind s , 
make no hindrance therefore or excuse ! ' 1991 

1 Compare ' Purisa-damma-sarathi,' as before. We observe, 
again, how the reference here is to taming of 'horses,' in the 
Southern accounts to the taming of the ' steer,' showing the asso- 
ciations of the people using the figure. 

' 'Sometimes and full seldom do Tathagatas appear in the 
world,' Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 104. 

* Here again the construction is inverted and un-Chinese, but 

U 2 
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Subhadra, hearing this, was overjoyed at heart, 
and his religious feelings (his feelings of joy in reli- 
gion) were much enlarged, as with increased re- 
verence he advanced to Buddha's presence. 1992 

Then, as the occasion required 1 , he spoke be- 
coming words and with politeness made his saluta- 
tion 2 , his features pleasing and with hands conjoined 
(he said) : ' Now I desire to ask somewhat from 
thee; 1993 

' The world has many teachers of religion 8 (those 
who know the law) as I am myself ; but I hear that 
Buddha has attained a way which is the end of 
all, complete emancipation. 1994 

' O that you would, on my account, briefly ex- 
plain (your method), moisten my empty, thirsty soul 
(heart) 1 not with a view to controversy or from a 
desire to gain the mastery (but with sincerity I ask 
you so to do).' 1995 

Then Buddha, for the Brahma^arin's sake, in brief 
recounted the eight ' right ways ' (noble paths) — on 
hearing which, his empty soul (meek heart) ac- 
cepted it, as one deceived accepts direction in the 
right road. 1996 

the sense appears plain, ngo wei to gin sing, ' I, to save men am 
born.' The idea of Buddha as a saviour of men seems to be a 
development of his character as ' teacher ' or ' sage.' It expanded 
afterwards in Northern Buddhism into the idea of a universal 
saviour, and was afterwards merged in the character of Avalo- 
kitervara, a being ' engaged by an eternal oath (covenant) to save all 
living things.' The presence of Western modes of thought cannot 
be doubted here. 

1 According to the occasion ; or, as it was customary on such 
an occasion. 

* Compare the Pali sarimyaw vitis&retvi ; ' wen sun,' however, 
in the Chinese, appears to correspond with the Pali abhivadeti. 

* These teachers are named in the Pali. 
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Perceiving now, he knew that what he had before 
perceived was not the final way (of salvation), but 
now he felt he had attained what he had not before 
attained, and so he gave up and forsook his books 
of heresy. 1997 

Moreover, now he rejected (turned his back) on 
the gloomy hindrances of doubt (moha), reflecting 
how by his former practices, mixed up with anger, 
hate, and ignorance, he had long cherished no real 
(good) joy 1 . 1998 

For if (he argued) the ways of lust and hate and 
ignorance are able to produce a virtuous karman 
(good works), then ' hearing much ' and ' persevering 
wisdom ' (or, wisdom and perseverance (virya)) these, 
too, are born from lust, (which cannot be.) 1999 

But if a man is able to cut down hate and igno- 
rance, then also he puts off all consequences of 
works (karman), and these being finally destroyed, 
this is complete emancipation. 2000 

Those thus freed from works are likewise freed 
from subtle questionings (investigation of subtle 
principles), (such as) what the world says ' that all 
things, everywhere, possess a self-nature *.' 2001 

But if this be the case and therefore lust, hate, 
and ignorance possess a self-implanted nature, then 
this nature must inhere in them ; what then means 
the word ' deliverance ?' 2002 

For even if we rightly cause 8 the overthrow 

1 I think i§| is for Jp|, in which case the line would be, ' he had 
long cherished works (karman) not good' (^)- 

' This theory of a 'self-nature' (svabh&va) appears to have pre- 
vailed widely about the time of As vaghosha, the Svabhivika sect of 
Buddhists perhaps had their origin about this time. 

' That is, ' by the use of right means.' 
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(destruction) of hate and ignorance, yet if lust 
(love) remains, then there is a return of birth; 
even as water, cold in its nature, may by fire be 
heated, 2003 

But when the fire goes out then it becomes cold 
again, because this is its constant nature; so (we 
may) ever know that the nature which lust has is 
permanent [or, ' endurance, we may know, is the 
nature of lust'], and neither hearing, wisdom, or 
perseverance can alter it. 2004 

Neither capable of increase or diminution, how 
can there be deliverance ? I held aforetime (thus 
he thought) that (those things capable of) birth 
and death resulted thus, from their own innate 
nature ; 2005 

But now I see that such a belief excludes deliver- 
ance; for what is (born) by nature must endure 
so, what end can such things have ? 2006 

Just as a burning lamp cannot but give its light; 
the way (doctrine) of Buddha is the only true one, 
that lust, as the root-cause, brings forth the things 
that live (the world) ; 2007 

Destroy this lust (love) then there is Nirvawa (quiet 
extinction) ; the cause destroyed then the fruit is not 
produced. I formerly maintained that ' I ' (self) was 
a distinct entity (body), not seeing that it has no 
maker. 2008 

But now I hear the right doctrine preached by 
Buddha, there is no ' self (personal self) in all the 
world, for all things are produced by cause, and 
therefore there is no creator (I^vara). 2009 

If then sorrow is produced by cause (or, if then 
cause producing things, there is sorrow), the cause 
may likewise be destroyed ; for if the world is cause- 
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produced, then is the view correct, that by destruc- 
tion of the cause, ther» is an end. 2010 

The cause destroyed, the world brought to an 
end, there is no room for such a thought as per- 
manence, and therefore all my former views (he 
said) are 'done away,' and so he deeply 'saw' the 
true doctrine taught by Buddha. 201 1 

Because of seeds well sown in former times, he 
was enabled thus to understand the law on hearing 
it; thus he reached the good and perfect state of 
quietness, the peaceful, never-ending place (of 
rest). 2012 

His heart expanding to receive the truth, he 
gazed with earnest look on Buddha as he slept, nor 
could he bear to see Tathagata depart and die 
(leave the world and attain Nirvana); 2013 

' Ere yet,' he said, ' Buddha shall reach the term 
(of life) I will myself first leave the world (become 
extinct);' and then with hands close joined, retiring 
from the holy form (face or features), he took his 
seat apart, and sat composed and firm x . 2014 

Then giving up his life (years), he reached Nir- 
vana, as when the rain puts out a little fire. Then 
Buddha spake to all his followers (Bhikshus) : ' This 
my very last disciple 2015 

' Has now attained Nirvana, cherish him (his 
remains) properly.' Then Buddha the first night 
(watch) passed, the moon bright shining and all 
the stars clear in their lustre, 2016 

The quiet grove without a sound, moved by his 
great compassionate heart, declared to his disciples 

1 Compare this account with the Pali (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi, p. no, and note). 
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this his bequeathed precepts 1 (his testamentary 
rules). 'After my Nirva#a, $017 

' Ye ought to reverence and obey the Pratimoksha, 
(receive it) as your master, a shining lamp in the 
dark night, 2018 

' Or as a great jewel (treasured by) a poor man. 
The injunctions I have ever given, these you ought 
to obey and follow carefully, and treat in no way 
different from myself. 2019 

' Keep pure your body, words, and conduct, put 
from you all concerns of daily life (business), lands, 
houses, cattle, storing wealth or hoarding grain. 2020 

' All these should be avoided as we avoid a fiery 
pit ; (so also) sowing the land, cutting down shrubs, 
healing of wounds or the practice of medicine, 202 1 

'Star-gazing and astrology, forecasting lucky or 
unfortunate events by signs (palm signs), prognos- 
ticating good or evil, all these are things for- 
bidden. 2022 

' Keeping the body temperate, eat at proper times ; 
receive no mission as a go-between ; compound no 
philteries ; abhor dissimulation ; 2023 

' Follow right doctrine, and be kind to all that 
lives ; receive in moderation what is given ; receive 
but hoard not up; these are, in brief, my spoken 
precepts. 2024 

' These form the groundwork of my rules, these 
also are the ground of full emancipation 2 . Enabled 

1 These 'bequeathed precepts' form a separate tract in the Chinese 
Buddhist Canon ; it is generally bound up with the ' Sutra of 4a 
Sections.' I have translated it in my first Report on the Chinese 
Buddhist Books in the Library of the India Office. [This Sutra in 
Chinese is called ' an epitome of the Vinaya.' Is it the ' substance 
of the Vinaya ' referred to in the Bairat Edict of A joka ?] 

' Full emancipation seems here to be a synonym of ' Prati- 
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thus to live (relying on this law, able to live) this is 
rightly to receive all (other things). 2025 

' This is true wisdom which embraces all, this is 
the way (cause) to attain the end ; this code of rules, 
therefore, ye should hold and keep, and never let it 
slip or be destroyed. 2026 

' For when pure rules of conduct are observed 
(not broken), then there is true religion ; without 
these, virtue languishes ; found yourselves therefore 
well on these my precepts (moral rules) ; 2027 

' Grounded thus in rules of purity, the springs of 
feeling (animal feeling) will be well controlled, even 
as the well-instructed cowherd guides well his cattle 
(permits them neither to loiter nor hurry on). 2028 

' Ill-governed feelings (senses), like the horse, run 
wild through all the six domains of sense, bringing 
upon us in the present world unhappiness, and in 
the next, birth in an evil way. 2029 

' So, like the horse ill-broken, these land us in the 
ditch ; therefore the wise and prudent man will not 
allow his senses licence. 2030 

•For these senses (organs of sense) are, indeed, our 
greatest foes, causes of misery ; for men enamoured 
thus by sensuous things cause all their miseries to 
recur. 2031 

' Destructive as a poisonous snake, or like a 
savage tiger, or like a raging fire, the greatest 
evil in the world, he who is wise, is freed from 
fear of these. 2032 

' But what he fears is only this — a light and trivial 
heart, which drags a man to future misery (evil way 



moksha.' The rules of the Fratimoksha (350 rules) were probably 
later in their origin than the rules here given. 
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of birth) — just for a little sip of pleasure not looking 
at the yawning gulf (before us) ; 2033 

' Like the wild elephant freed from the iron curb 
(ahkuya), or like the ape that has regained the forest 
trees, such is the light and trivial heart ; — the wise 
man should restrain and hold it therefore. 2034 

' Letting the heart go loose without restraint, that 
man shall not attain Nirvana ; therefore we ought to 
hold the heart in check, and go apart from men and 
seek a quiet resting-place (hermit's abode). 2035 

' Know when to eat and the right measure ; and 
so with reference to the rules of clothing and of 
medicine; take care you do not by the food you 
take, encourage in yourselves a covetous or an angry 
mind. 2036 

' Eat your food to satisfy your hunger and (drink 
to satisfy) your thirst, as we repair an old or broken 
chariot, or like the butterfly that sips the flower de- 
stroying not its fragrance or its texture. 2037 

' The Bhikshu, in begging food, should beware of 
injuring th.e faithful mind of another 1 ; if a man opens 
his heart in charity, think not about his capabilities 
(i. e. to overtax him), 2038 

' For 'tis not well to calculate too closely the 
strength of the ox, lest by loading him (beyond his 
strength) you cause him injury. At morning, noon, 
and night, successively, store up good works. 2039 

' During the first and after watch at night be not 
overpowered by sleep, but in the middle watch, with 
heart composed, take sleep (and rest) — be thoughtful 
towards the dawn of day. 2040 

1 This seems to refer to the offence given by a Bhikshu in 
asking food, either seeking much or of different quality to that 
offered. 
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'Sleep not the whole night through, making the 
body and the life relaxed and feeble ; think ! when 
the fire shall burn the body always, what length of 
sleep will then be possible ? 2041 

* For when the hateful brood of sorrow rising 
through space, with all its attendant horrors, meeting 
the mind o'erwhelmed by sleep and death, shall 
seize its prey, who then shall waken it ? 2042 

' The poisonous snake dwelling within a house 
can be enticed away by proper charms, so the black 
toad that dwells within his heart, the early waker 
disenchants and banishes. 2043 

' He who sleeps on heedlessly (without plan), 
this man has no modesty; but modesty is like a 
beauteous robe, or like the curb that guides the 
elephant. 2044 

' Modest behaviour keeps the heart composed, 
without it every virtuous root will die. Who has 
this modesty, the world applauds (calls him excel- 
lent) ; without it, he is but as any beast. 2045 

' If a man with a sharp sword should cut the 
(another's) body bit by bit (limb by limb), let not an 
angry thought, or of resentment, rise, and let the 
mouth speak no ill word. 2046 

' Your evil thoughts and evil words but hurt your- 
self and not another ; nothing so full of victory as 
patience, though your body suffer the pain of muti- 
lation. 2047 

' For recollect that he who has this patience 
cannot be overcome, his strength being so firm ; 
therefore give not way to anger or evil words towards 
men in power 1 . 2048 

1 So I translate the symbol ' kia.' 
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* Anger and hate destroy the true law ; and they 
destroy dignity and beauty of body; as when one 
dies we lose our name for beauty, so the fire of 
anger itself burns up the heart. 2049 

' Anger is foe to all religious merit v he who loves 
virtue let him not be passionate ; the layman who 
is angry when oppressed by many sorrows is not 
wondered at, 2050 

' But he who has " left his home 1 " indulging anger, 
this is indeed opposed to principle, as if in frozen 
water there were found the heat of fire. 205 1 

' If indolence (an indolent mind) arises in your 
heart, then with your own hand smooth down your 
head 2 , shave off your hair, and clad in sombre 
(dyed or stained) garments, in your hand holding the 
begging-pot, go ask for food ; 2052 

' On every side the living perish, what room 
for indolence ? the worldly man, relying on his 
substance or his family, indulging in indolence, is 
wrong; 2053 

' How much more the religious man, whose pur- 
pose is to seek the way of rescue, who encourages 
within an indolent mind; this surely is impos- 
sible ! 2054 

' Crookedness and truth (straightness) are in their 
nature opposite and cannot dwell together more than 
frost and fire; for one who has become religious, 
and practises the way of straight behaviour, a false 
and crooked way of speech is not becoming. 2055 

' False and flattering speech is like the magician's 

1 That is, the hermit, or professed disciple. 

* Does this refer to smoothing the hair previous to shaving it 
off ? But the sense in any case is obscure, for how could a person 
admit himself to the ' order?' 
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art; but he who ponders on religion cannot speak 
falsely (wildly). To "covet much," brings sorrow; 
desiring little, there is rest and peace. 2056 

' To procure rest (peace of mind), there must be 
small desire — much more in case of those who seek 
deliverance (salvation). The niggard dreads the 
much -seeking man lest he should filch away his 
property (wealth and jewels), 3057 

1 But he who loves to give has also fear, lest he 
should not possess enough to give; therefore we 
ought to encourage small desire, that we may have 
to give to him who wants, without such fear. 2058 

1 From this desiring-little-mind we find the way of 
true deliverance ; desiring true deliverance (seeking 
salvation) we ought to practise knowing-enough 
(contentment). 2059 

* A contented mind is always joyful, but joy like 
this is but religion 1 ; the rich and poor alike, having 
contentment, enjoy perpetual rest 2060 

'The ill -contented man though he be born to 
heavenly joys, because he is not contented would 
ever have a mind burned up by the fire of sor- 
row. 2061 

' The rich, without contentment, endures the pain 
of poverty; though poor, if yet he be contented, 
then he is rich indeed ! 2062 

' That ill-contented man, the bounds of the five 
desires extending further still, (becomes) insatiable 
in his requirements, (and so) through the long night 
(of life) gathers increasing sorrow. 2063 

'Without cessation thus he cherishes his careful 
(anxious) plans, whilst he who lives contented, freed 

1 So the line plainly means fun hi tsih shi fa, 'joy, like this, is 
but religion/ 
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from anxious thoughts about relationships (family 
concerns), his heart is ever peaceful and at rest. 2064 

' And so because he rests and is at peace within, 
the gods and men revere and do him service. There- 
fore we ought to put away all cares about relation- 
ship (the encumbrance of close or distant relation- 
ships). 2065 

' For like a solitary desert tree in which the birds 
and monkeys gather, so is it when we are cumbered 
much with family associations ; through the long 
night we gather many sorrows. 2066 

' Many dependents (relationships) are like the 
many bands (that bind us), or like the old elephant 
that struggles in the mud. By diligent perseverance 
a man may get much profit ; 2067 

' Therefore night and day men ought with cease- 
less effort to exert themselves ; the tiny streams that 
trickle down the mountain slopes (valleys) by always 
flowing eat away the rock. 2068 

' If we use not earnest diligence in drilling wood 
in wood for fire, we shall not obtain the spark, so 
ought we to be diligent and persevere, as the skilful 
master drills the wood for fire. 2069 

'A "virtuous friend 1 " though he be gentle is not 
to be compared with right reflection (thought) — 
right thought kept well in the mind, no evil thing 
can ever enter there. 2070 

'Wherefore those who practise (a religious life) 
should always think about "the body" (their true 
condition — themselves); if thought upon oneself be 



1 This ' virtuous friend ' is here, probably, to be taken in its 
literal sense. The * right reflection ' is samyak smrAi. And so the 
others that follow are the eight portions of the holy path. 
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absent, then all virtue (virtuous intentions or pur- 
poses) dies. 207 1 

' For as the champion warrior relies for victory 
upon his armour's strength, so " right thought" is 
like a strong cuirass able to withstand the six sense- 
robbers (the robber-objects of the six senses). 2072 

' Right faith 1 (samadhi) enwraps 2 the enlightened 
heart, (so that a man) perceives the world throughout 
(is liable to) birth and death ; therefore the religious 
man should practise " samadhi." 2073 

' Having found peace (quietness and peace) in 
samadhi, we put an end to all the mass of sorrows, 
wisdom then can enlighten us, and so we put away 
the rules by which we acquire (knowledge by the 
senses). 2074 

' By inward thought and right consideration fol- 
lowing with gladness the directions of the "true 
law," this is the way in which both lay (men of the 
world) and men who have left their homes (religious 
men) should walk. 2075 

'Across the sea of birth and death, "wisdom" is 
the handy bark ; " wisdom " is the shining lamp that 
lightens up the dark and gloomy (world). 2076 

'"Wisdom" is the grateful medicine for all the 
defiling ills [of life] (asravas) ; " wisdom " is the axe 
wherewith to level all the tangled (prickly) forest 
trees of sorrow. 2077 

'"Wisdom" is the bridge that spans the rushing 
stream of ignorance and lust — therefore, in every 

1 Mr. Rhys Davids (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 145) 
is of opinion that samadhi in Buddhism corresponds to ' faith' in 
Christianity. There is much to bear out this opinion. 

* The Ivivfia (in a gnostic sense) of the awakened heart; the 
atmosphere in which the enlightened heart lives. 
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way, by thought and right attention (listening), a 
man should diligendy inure himself to engender 
"wisdom." 2078 

'Having acquired the threefold 1 wisdom, then, 
though blind, the eye of wisdom sees throughout ; 
but without wisdom the mind is poor and insincere 
(false) ; such things cannot suit (agree with) the man 
who has left his home. 2079 

* Wherefore let the enlightened man lay well to 
heart that false and fruitless (vain) things become 
him not, and let him strive with single mind for that 
pure (refined and excellent) joy which can be found 
alone in perfect rest and quietude (the place of rest 
and peace, i. e. Nirvana). 2080 

1 Above all things be not careless, for carelessness 
is the chief foe of virtue ; if a man avoid this fault he 
may be born where »Sakra-ra/a dwells. 2081 

' He who gives way to carelessness of mind 
must have his lot where the Asuras dwell. Thus 
have I done my task, my fitting task, (in setting 
forth the way of) quietude, the proof (work) of 
love*. 2082 

' On your parts be diligent 8 (earnest)! with virtuous 
purpose practise well these rules (works), in quiet 
solitude of desert hermitage nourish and cherish a 
still and peaceful heart. 2083 

I Is this the wisdom of Buddha, dhanna and sahgha ? or does it 
refer to the trividySs, the knowledge-of impermanence, sorrow, and 
unreality ? See Childers, P&li Diet, sub vijja ; also Mr. Rhys Davids' 
Tevjgya Sutta, Introduction, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. 

I I have finished my task of love in setting forth to you the way 
of rest. 

* ' Behold now, brethren, I exhort you, saying, " Decay is inherent 
in all component things 1 Work out your salvation with diligence!'" 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 1 14. 
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' Exert yourselves to the utmost, give no place to 
remissness, for as in worldly matters when the con- 
siderate physician prescribes fit medicine for the 
disease he has detected, 2084 

' Should the sick man neglect to use it, this cannot 
be the physician's fault, so I have told you (now) the 
truth, and set before you this the one and level road 
(the road of plain duty). 2085 

' Hearing my words and not with care obeying 
them, this is not the fault of him who speaks; if 
there be anything not clearly understood in the prin- 
ciples of the " four truths," 2086 

' You now may ask me, freely; let not your inward 
thoughts be longer hid.' The lord in mercy thus 
instructing them, the whole assembly remained 
silent. 2087 

Then Anuruddha, observing that the great con- 
gregation continued silent and expressed no doubt, 
with closed hands thus spake to Buddha : 2088 

' The moon may be warm, the sun's rays be cool, 
the air be still 1 , the earth's nature mobile; these 
four things, though yet unheard of in the world, 
(may happen); 2089 

'But this assembly never can have doubt about 
the principles of sorrow, accumulation, destruction, 
and the way (the four truths) — the incontrovertible 
truths, as declared by the lord. 2090 

' But because the lord is going to die, we all 
have sorrow (are deeply affected); and we cannot 
raise our thoughts to the high theme of the lord's 
preaching. 209 1 

' Perhaps some fresh disciple, whose feelings are 

1 In the sense of 'fixed' or 'solid.' 
[19] X 
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yet not entirely freed (from other influences) [might 
doubt] ; but we, who now have heard this tender, 
sorrowful discourse, have altogether freed ourselves 
from doubt. 2092 

' Passed the sea of birth and death, without 
desire, with nought to seek, we only know how 
much we love, and, grieving, ask, why Buddha dies 
so quickly?' 2093 

Buddha regarding Anuruddha, perceiving how his 
words were full of bitterness (sorrow-laden), again 
with loving heart, appeasing him, replied : 2094 

' In the beginning 1 things were fixed, in the end 
again they separate; different combinations cause 
other substances, for there is no uniform and con- 
stant principle (in nature). 2095 

' But when all mutual purposes be answered (what 
is for oneself and for another, be done), what then 
shall chaos and creation do ! the gods and men alike 
that should be saved, shall all have been completely 
saved ! 2096 

' Ye then ! my followers, who know so well the 
perfect law, remember! the end must come (com- 
plete destruction of the universe must come); give 
not way again to sorrow ! 2097 

' Use diligently the appointed means ; aim to 
reach the home where separation cannot come; I 
have lit the lamp of wisdom, its rays alone can drive 
away the gloom that shrouds the world. 2098 

'The world is not for ever fixed! Ye should 

1 This is a very singular passage; it refers to the Buddhist 
theory that the world (universe) is continually renewed and destroyed, 
but here we have the novel addition that in ' the end' all this will 
cease, and there will be no chaos (' void,' hung) and no renovation 
(re-creation). 
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rejoice therefore! as when a friend, afflicted griev- 
ously, his sickness healed, escapes from pain. 2099 

' For I have put away this painful vessel (my 
painful body), I have stemmed the flowing sea (sea 
current) of birth and death, free for ever now, from 
pain (the mass of sorrow) ! for this you should exult 
with joy! 2100 

' Now guard yourselves aright, let there be no 
remissness ! that which exists will all return to 
nothingness! and now I die. 2101 

' From this time forth my words are done, this 
is my very last instruction.' Then entering the 
Samadhi of the first Dhyana, he went successively 
through all the nine in a direct order; 2102 

Then inversely he returned throughout and en- 
tered on the first, and then from the first he raised 
himself and entered on the fourth. 2103 

Leaving the state of Samadhi, his soul without 
a resting-place (a house to lodge in), forthwith he 
reached Nirva»a. And then, as Buddha died, the 
great earth quaked throughout. 2104 

In space, on every hand, was fire like rain (it rained 
fire) [or, possibly, ' there was rain and fire'], no fuel, 
self-consuming l . And so from out the earth great 
flames arose on every side (the eight points of the 
earth), 2105 

Thus up to the heavenly mansions flames burst 
forth ; the crash of thunder shook the heavens and 
earth.rolling along the mountains and the valleys, 2 106 

Even as when the Devas and Asuras fight with 
sound of drums and mutual conflict. A wind tem- 
pestuous from the four bounds of earth arose — 

1 That is, the fire was self-originated, and was supported with- 
out fuel. 

X 2 
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whilst from the crags and hills, dust and ashes fell 
like rain. 2107 

The sun and moon withdrew their shining; the 
peaceful streams on every "side were torrent-swollen ; 
the sturdy forests shook like aspen leaves, whilst 
flowers and leaves untimely fell around, like scattered 
rain. 2108 

The flying dragons, carried on pitchy clouds, wept 
down their tears 1 (five-headed tears) ; the four kings 
and their associates, moved by pity 2 , forgot their 
works of charity. 2109 

The pure Devas came to earth from heaven, halt- 
ing mid-air they looked upon the changeful scene (or, 
the death scene), not sorrowing, not rejoicing. 2 no 

But yet they sighed to think of the world, heed- 
less of its sacred teacher, hastening to destruction. 
The eightfold heavenly spirits 8 , on every side filled 
space, 2 1 1 1 

Cast down at heart and grieving, they scattered 
flowers as offerings. Only Mara-ra^a rejoiced, and 
struck up sounds of music in his exultation. 2112 

Whilst ^ambudvlpa 4 , shorn of its glory, (seemed 
to grieve) as when the mountain tops fall down to 
earth, or like the great elephant robbed of its tusks, 
or like the ox-king spoiled of his horns ; 21 13 

Or heaven without the sun and moon, or as the 
lily beaten by the hail ; thus was the world bereaved 
when Buddha died ! 2 1 14 

1 This passage is obscure, it may mean the dragons wept tears 
from their five heads, but it is doubtful. 

1 Here again is an error in the text, the symbol •& being 
clearly a misprint. 

* That is, Nagas, Kinnaras, and the rest 

* That is, ' the world,' as Buddhists count it 
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Varga 27. Praising Nirvana. 

At this time there was a Devaputra, riding on (or 
in) his thousand 1 white-swan palace 2 in the midst of 
space, who beheld the Parinirva»a of Buddha. 21 15 

This one, for the universal benefit of the Deva 
assembly, sounded forth at large these verses 
(gathas) on impermanence : ' Impermanency is the 
nature of all (things), quickly born, they quickly 
die. 21 16 

'With birth there comes the rush 8 of sorrows, 
only in Nirva#a 4 is there joy. The accumulated 
fuel heaped up by the power of karman 8 (deeds), 
this the fire of wisdom alone can consume. 2 1 1 7 

'Though the fame (of our deeds 8 ) reach up to 
heaven as smoke, yet in time the rains which de- 
scend will extinguish all, as the fire that rages at the 
kalpa's end is put out by the judgment 7 (calamity) 
of water.' 21 18 



1 The symbol for ' thousand' is probably an error for the pre- 
position ' u ' upon. 

* The hawsa is the vehicle of BrahmS. The white hamsa is 
probably the same. 

* The accumulation, or crowd of sorrows. 

4 Ts'ie mih, quiet extinction, or the destruction ending in 
quietness. 

1 The collection of the pile of fuel of the deeds (or beams) of 
conduct (samskiras). 

* Or, simply, ' though our fame;' or it may refer to the renown 
of Buddha. 

7 Referring to the Buddhist account of the destruction and reno- 
vation of the universe; the last 'calamity' or 'judgment' was the 
destruction by water. 
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Again there was a Brahma-^'shi-deva, like a most 
exalted JZishi (a highest-principle J&shi 1 ), dwelling 
in heaven, possessed of superior happiness, with no 
taint in his bliss (heavenly inheritance), 2119 

Who thus sighed forth his praises of Tathagata's 
Nirva#a, with his mind fixed in abstraction as he 
spoke : ' Looking through all the conditions of life 
(of the three worlds), from first to last nought is free 
from destruction. 2120 

' But the incomparable seer dwelling in the world, 
thoroughly acquainted with the highest truth 2 , 
whose wisdom grasps that which is beyond the 
(world's) ken 8 , he it is who can save the worldly- 
dwellers*. 2121 

'He it is who can provide lasting escape (pre- 
servation) from the destructive power of imperma- 
nence. But, alas ! through the wide world, all that 
lives is sunk in unbelief (heretical teaching).' 2122 

At this time Anuruddha, ' not stopped' (ruddha) 8 
by the world, 'not stopped' from being delivered 



1 This may refer to one of the highest J?«shis, or Pra^tpati 
7?»'shis, belonging to the Vedic literature. 

* Here is the same phrase, ' ti yih i,' the first, or highest, truth, 
or principle of truth (paramSrtha). 

* Whose wisdom sees that which (k6) is above, or superior, (to 
man.) 

4 The difficulty is to find a word in English corresponding to 
the Buddhist phrase 'all in the world;' it is not only 'mankind' 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 133) that are invited to trust 
in Buddha, but all things that have life. The Chinese phrase is 
' £ung sing,' all that lives. 

8 Not 'liu to,' where Miu to' is equivalent to 'ruddha' in the 
proper name Anuruddha. I take the word, therefore, in the sense 
of * stopped' — it is used, of course, as a figure of speech ; so also 
in the next phrase. Anuruddha is here taken as A-niruddha. 
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(delivered and not stopped), the stream of birth and 
death for ever ' stopped 1 ' (niruddha), 2 1 23 

Sighed forth the praises of Tathagata's Nirvi«a : 
'All living things completely blind and dark 2 ! the 
mass of deeds (sawskara) all perishing (inconstant), 
even as the fleeting cloud-pile 8 ! 2124 

' Quickly arising and as quickly perishing ! the 
wise man holds not to such a refuge, for the dia- 
mond mace of inconstancy can (even) overturn the 
mountain of the JZishi hermit 4 (muni). 2125 

' How despicable and how weak the world ! 
doomed to destruction, without strength ! Imper- 
manence, like the fierce lion, can even spoil the 
N aga-elephant-great-i?*shi 6 . 2126 

' Only the diamond curtain of Tathagata can 
overwhelm* inconstancy ! How much more should 
those not yet delivered from desire (passion), fear 
and dread its power. 2127 

'From the six seeds there grows one sprout 7 , 
one kind of water from the rain, the origin of the 

1 Ni-liu-to, equal to ' niruddha.' 

* It for % 

* The Chinese ' feou* means a ' floating' pile or mass, whether 
of clouds or fanciful worlds. Hence its use in the later Buddhist 
development to mean a 'series of worlds' (as in the successive 
stages of the pagoda). 

* Or, the i?/shi-hermit-mountain, referring probably to Buddha. 
' Referring again to Buddha. 

" The literal translation would be, ' only makes impermanence, 
destruction.' There may be an error in the text, but this sense is 
sufficiently plain. The meaning of the word ' curtain,' or, perhaps, 
' standard,' is not quite so evident in this connection, it is evidently 
used in opposition to the ' diamond mace,' in the preceding clause. 

T This and the following lines are obscure ; the reference must 
be gathered from Sanskrit rather than Chinese. The line before 
us, rendered literally, is ' six seeds, one bud.' 
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four points 1 is far removed, five kinds of fruit from 
the two "koo 2 ;" 2128 

' The three periods (past, present, future) are but 
one in substance; the Muni-great-elephant plucks up 
the great tree of sorrow, and yet he (even he) can- 
not avoid the power of impermanence. 2129 

' For like the crested 3 (.rikhin) bird delights (within) 
the pool (water) to seize the poisonous snake, but 
when from sudden drought he is left in the dry pool, 
he dies ; 2130 

' Or as the prancing steed advances fearlessly to 
battle, but when the fight has passed goes back 
subdued and quiet ; or as the raging fire burns with 
the fuel, but when the fuel is done, expires ; 213 1 

' So is it with Tathagata, his task accomplished he 
returns * to (find his refuge in) Nirva«a : just as the 
shining of the radiant moon sheds everywhere its 
light and drives away the gloom, 2132. 

'All creatures grateful for its light, (then sud- 
denly) it disappears concealed by Sumeru ; such is 
the case with Tathagata, the brightness of his 
wisdom lit up the gloomy darkness, 2133 

' And for the good of all that lives drove it away, 
when suddenly it disappears behind the mountain of 
Nirvana. The splendour of his fame throughout 
the world diffused, 2 1 34 

1 The four ' yin' may be the four points of the compass. But 
the text is without note or comment 

* The Chinese symbol ' koo' means a 'libation cup.' 

* The symbols * shi-hi' correspond with Sanskrit" fikhin ; I have 
therefore taken it in the sense of ' crested.' There may be a bird, 
however, called .Sikhin. 

* The expression 'he returns to Nirvaaa' is unusual; I have 
therefore used the alternative meaning which the symbol ' kwei' 
sometimes has, ' finding refuge in.' 
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' Had banished all obscurity, but like the stream 
that ever flows, it rests not with us ; the illustrious 
charioteer with his seven prancing steeds 1 flies 
through the host (and disappears) ; 2135 

'The bright-rayed 2 Surya-deva, entering the 
Yen-tsz' s cave, was, with the moon, surrounded with 
fivefold barriers ; " all things that live," deprived of 
light, 2136 

' Present their offerings to heaven ; but from their 
sacrifice nought but the blacken'd smoke ascends 4 ; 
thus is it with Tathagata, his glory hidden, the 
world has lost its light 2137 

' Rare was the expectancy of grateful love 5 that 
filled the heart of all that lives ; that love, reached 
its full limit, then was left to perish ! 2138 

' The cords of sorrow all removed, we found the 
true and only way ; but now he leaves the tangled 
mesh of life, and enters on the quiet place ! 2139 

' His spirit (or, by spiritual power) mounting 
through space, he leaves the sorrow-bearing vessel 
of his body! the gloom of doubt and the great 

1 This passage is a difficult one ; if the construction is closely 
followed, the rendering would be this, ' The illustrious charioteer 
(with) his seven swift steeds, the army host quickly (or, the wings 
of the army host) following him about.' Possibly it must be con- 
nected with the lines which follow, and refers to the saptirva- 
vahana of Surya. 

s Kwong-kwong, well-rayed. 

9 The Yen-tsz' cave is the fabulous hiding-place of the sun. 
The fable is a common one, particularly in Japanese mythology. 
I do not know whether it is found in Sanskrit literature. 

* The reference in this and the preceding lines is to the disap- 
pearance of the sun and moon, and the darkness of the world, 
compared to the Nirva«a of Tathagata. 

* This is a free translation; I have taken 'tsiueh' as an inten- 
sitive particle. 
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(heaped-up) darkness all dispelled, by the bright 
rays of wisdom! 2140 

'The earthy soil of sorrow's dust his wisdom's 
water purifies ! no more, no more, returns he here ! 
for ever gone to the place of rest ! 2141 

' (The power of) birth and death destroyed, the 
world (all things) instructed in the highest doctrine ! 
he bids the world rejoice in (knowledge of) his law, 
and gives to all the benefit of wisdom ! 2142 

' Giving complete rest to the world, the virtuous 
streams 1 flow forth ! his fame known (spread) 
throughout the world, shines still with increased 
splendour! 2143 

' How great his pity and his love to those who 
opposed his claims, neither rejoicing in their defeat 
nor exulting in his own success 2 . 2144 

' Illustriously controlling his feelings, all his senses 
completely enlightened, his heart impartially ob- 
serving events, unpolluted by the six objects (or, 
fields) of sense ! 2145 

' Reaching to that unreached before ! obtaining 
that which man had not obtained! with the water 
which he provided filling every thirsty soul ! 2146 

' Bestowing that which never yet was given, and 
providing a reward not hoped for! his peaceful, 
well-marked person, perfectly knowing the thoughts 3 
(prayers) of all. 2147 



1 The streams of his virtuous qualities. 

* This verse again is doubtful. The entire section (a hymn of 
praise in honour of the departed Buddha) is couched in obscure, 
figurative language. 

* His well-composed and illustrious person, knowing perfectly 
all the reflections of men. ' Nim' is sometimes used to signify 
' prayers' or ' aspirations.' 
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' Not greatly moved either by loving or disliking ! 
overcoming all enemies by the force (of his love) ! 
the welcome physician for all diseases, the one de- 
stroyer of impermanency ! 2 1 48 

' All living things rejoicing in religion, fully satis- 
fied 1 ! obtaining all they need (seek), their every 
wish (vow) fulfilled ! 2149 

' The great master of holy wisdom once gone 
returns no more ! even as the fire gone out for want 
of fuel! 2150 

' (Declaring) the eight rules (noble truths ?) with- 
out taint 2 ; overcoming the five 3 (senses), difficult to 
compose ! with the three 4 (powers of sight) seeing 
the three (precious ones) ; removing the three (rob- 
bers, i. e. lust, anger, ignorance) ; perfecting the three 
(the three grades of a holy life). 2 1 5 1 

' Concealing 8 the one (himself) and obtaining the 
one (saintship) — leaping over the seven (bodhyan- 
gas?) and (obtaining) the long sleep; the end of 
all, the quiet, peaceful way; the highest prize of 
sages and of saints! 2152 



1 Each one satisfied ; the sense seems to be that through him, 
i. e. Buddha, all things obtained the completion of their religious 
desires. 

* Or it may be by way of exclamation, ' those eight rules which 
admit of no pollution I' referring perhaps to the name ' the noble 
rules.' 

* I suppose 'the five' are the five senses. The expression 
' difficult to compose' might be also rendered ' the difficult to com- 
pose group.' 

4 Using (i) 'the three,' and yet seeing the 'three.' The next 
line is, ' removing the three,' and yet perfecting ' the three.' 

* Or it may be ' treasuring the one,' where ' the one' may be the 
one duty of a religious life; but it is difficult to interpret these 
paradoxes. 
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' Having himself severed the barriers of sorrow, 
now he is able to save his followers, and to provide 
the draught of immortality (sweet dew) for all who 
are parched with thirst ! 2153 

' Armed with the heavy cuirass of patience, he 
has overcome all enemies! (now) by the subtle 
principles of his excellent law (able to) satisfy every 
heart 2154 

' Planting a sacred seed (seed of holiness) in the 
hearts of those practising virtue (worldly virtue 1 ) ; 
impartially directing and not casting off those who 
are right or not right (in their views) ! 2155 

' Turning the wheel of the superlative law ! re- 
ceived with gladness through the world by those 
(the elect) who have in former conditions implanted 
in themselves a love for religion, these all saved 
by his preaching! 2156 

' Going forth 2 among men converting those not 
yet converted; those who had not seen (learned) the 
truth, causing them to see the truth ! 2157 

' All those practising a false method (heretical) of 
religion, delivering to them deep principles (of his 
religion) ! preaching the doctrines of birth and death 
and impermanency ; (declaring that) without a master 3 
(teacher) there can be no happiness ! 2158 

' Erecting the standard of his great renown, over- 
coming and destroying the armies of Mara (all the 
Maras) ! advancing to the point of indifference to 

1 The sense seems to be, that in the case of those leading a vir- 
tuous life, i. e. a moral life, the seeds of holiness take root 

a All these verses might be introduced with some such exclama- 
tion as this, ' See 1 how he went forth I' &c. 

3 Perhaps the word 'hi' might be rendered 'a ruling principle,' 
viz. of religion. 
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pleasure or pain, caring not for life, desiring only 
rest (Nirva«a) ! 2 1 59. 

' Causing those not yet converted to obtain con- 
version ! those not yet saved to be saved ! those not 
yet at rest to find rest ! those not yet enlightened to 
be enlightened ! 2160 

' (Thus) the Muni (taught) the way of rest for the 
direction of all living things! alas! that any trans- 
gressing the way of holiness should practise impure 
(not right) works. 2 161 

' Even as at the end of the great kalpa, those 
holding the law who die (or, are dead '), (when) the ' 
rolling sound of the mysterious thunder-cloud severs , 
the forests, upon these there shall fall the rain of 
sweet dew (immortality). 2162 

' The little elephant breaks down the prickly 
forest, and by cherishing it we know that it can 
profit men 2 ; but the cloud that removes the sorrow 
of the elephant old-age 3 , this none can bear 8 . 2163 

'He by destroying systems of religion (sights, 
i. e. modes of seeing, darsanas) has perfected his 

1 The literal translation of this passage is curious: 'Even 
as at the end of the great kalpa, those holding the law, asleep ; 
the mysterious cloud rolling forth its cracking (thunder), riving the 
forests, there descends as rain sweet dew.' The end of the great 
kalpa is the consummation of all things : ' the religious who sleep' 
would mean the good who are dead ; ' the cracking thunder and 
riven forests ' would point to a general overthrow ; ' the rain of sweet 
dew ' seems to refer to the good who sleep, receiving immortality, 
or perfection of life. 

* ' The little elephant ' may mean ' the young elephant ' in its 
literal sense ; or it may refer to ' the young disciple.' ' By cherish- 
ing it we know ' may also be rendered ' knowledge-cherishing ' is 
able, &c. 

* 'The cloud removing the elephant old and sorrowful;' but 
what is ' the cloud ' and who ' the elephant ?' 
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system, in saving the world and yet saving ! he has 
destroyed the teaching of heresy, in order to reach 
his independent (self-sufficient) mode (way) [of doc- 
trine]. 2164 

'And now he enters the great quiet (place)! no 
longer has the world a protector or saviour! the 
great army host of Mira-ra^a, rousing their warrior 
(spirits), shaking the great earth, 2165 

' Desired to injure the honour'd Muni ! but they 
could not move him, whom in a moment now the 
Mara " inconstancy " destroys. 2 1 66 

' The heavenly occupants (Devas) everywhere 
assemble as a cloud ! they fill the space of heaven, 
fearing the endless (mastery of) birth and death ! 
their hearts are full of (give birth to) grief and 
dread! 2167 

' His Deva eyes clearly behold, without the limita- 
tions of near or distant, the fruits of works dis- 
cerned throughout, as an image perceived in a 
mirror! 2168 

' His Deva ears perfect and discriminating 
throughout, hear all, though far away (not near), 
mounting through space he teaches all the Devas, 
surpassing his method (limit) of converting 
men! 2169 

' He divides his body still one in substance, crosses 
the water as if it were not weak (to bear) 1 1 remem- 
bers all his former births, through countless kalpas 
none forgotten! 2170 



1 This sentence may perhaps be rendered thus, 'dividing his 
body yet one in substance, wading through water and yet not 
weak,' but the allusion is obscure. [It refers, probably, to Buddha's 
miraculous powers.] 
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' His senses (roots) wandering through the fields 
of sense (limits) 1 , all these distinctly remembered ; 
knowing the wisdom learned in every (state of) mind, 
all this perfectly understood ! 2 1 71 

' By spiritual discernment and pure mysterious 
wisdom equally (impartially) surveying all (things) ! 
every vestige of imperfection (leak) removed ! thus 
he has accomplished all (he had to do). 2172 

' By wisdom rejecting other spheres of life, his 
wisdom now completely perfected, lo ! he dies ! 
let the world, hard and unyielding, still, behold- 
ing it, relent! 2173 

' All living things though blunt in sense, behold- 
ing him, receive the enlightenment of wisdom ! their 
endless evil deeds long past, as they behold, are 
cancelled and completely cleansed ! 2 1 74 

'In a moment gone ! who shall again exhibit 
qualities like his. ? no saviour now in all the world — 
our hope cut off, our very breath (life) is stopped 
and gone! 2175 

' Who now shall give us life again with the cool 
water (of his doctrine) ? his own great work accom- 
plished, his great compassion now has ceased to 
work for long (has long ceased or stopped) ! 2176 

' The world ensnared in the toils of folly, who 
shall destroy the net ? who shall, by his teaching, 
cause the stream of birth and death to turn 
again? 2177 

'Who shall declare the way of rest (to instruct) 

1 The meaning is, all bis births, in which his senses or material 
body took every kind of shape ; all these he knew. The figurative 
style of this ' hymn ' may be gathered from this one instance, where 
instead of saying ' all his previous births ' it is said ' his senses 
wandering through the field (limits or boundaries) of sense.' 
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the heart of all that lives, deceived by ignorance ? 
Who will point out the quiet place, or who make 
known the one true doctrine (system of doc- 
trine)? 2178 

' All flesh suffering (receiving) great sorrow, who 
shall deliver, like a loving father ? Like the horse 
changing his master loses all gracefulness, as he for- 
gets his many words of guidance (so are we) ! 2179 

' As a king without a kingdom, such is the world 
without a Buddha! as a disciple (a iSravaka, a 
"much hearer") with no power of dialectic (dis- 
tinguishing powers) left, or like a physician without 
wisdom, 2180 

'As men whose king has lost the marks of 
royalty (bright or glorious marks), so, Buddha dead, 
the world has lost its glory ! the gende horses left 
without a charioteer, the boat without a pilot 
left! 2 181 

' The three divisions ' of an army left without a 
general! the merchantmen without a guide! the 
suffering and diseased without a physician ! a holy 
king (^akravartin) without his seven insignia (jewels, 
ratnani)! 2182 

' The stars without the moon ! the loving years 
(the planet Jupiter ?) without the power of life ! — 
such is the world now that Buddha, the great teacher, 
dies!' 2183 

Thus (spake) the Arhat 2 , all done that should be 
done, all imperfections quite removed, knowing the 
meed of gratitude, he was grateful therefore (spake 
gratefully of his master) ; 2 1 84 

Thus thinking of his master's love he spake! 

1 Infantry, cavalry, and chariots. 
* That is, as it seems, Anuruddha. 
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setting forth the world's great sorrow ; whilst those, 
not yet freed from the power of passion, wept with 
many tears, unable to control themselves. 2185 

Yet even those who had put away all faults, 
sighed as they thought of the pain of birth and 
death. And now the Malla host 1 hearing that 
Buddha had attained Nirvana, 2186 

With cries confused, wept piteously, greatly 
moved, as when a flight of herons meet a hawk 
(kite). In a body now they reach the twin (6ala) 
trees, and as they gaze upon Tathagata dead (en- 
tered on his long sleep), 2187 

Those features never again to awake to con- 
sciousness, they smote their breasts and sighed to 
heaven ; as when a lion seizing on a calf, the whole 
herd rushes on with mingled sounds. 2188 

In the midst there was one Malla, his mind 
enamoured of the righteous law, who gazed with 
steadfastness upon the holy 2 law-king, now entered 
on the mighty calm, 2189 

And said : ' The world was everywhere asleep, 
when Buddha setting forth his law caused it to 
awake ; but now he has entered on the mighty calm, 
and all is finished in an unending sleep. 2190 

' For man's sake he had raised the standard of 
his law, and now, in a moment, it has fallen ; the 
sun of Tathagata's wisdom spreading abroad the 
lustre of its " great awakening 3 ," 2 1 9 1 

1 The Mallas (wrestlers) are termed ' lih-sse,' strong-masters, in 
Chinese. They dwelt at Kurinagara and PSvl The LUMavis 
are also called lih-sse. 

* The holy law-king, dharmari^a. 

1 The ' great awakening ' refers, of course, to Buddha as ' the 
awakened.' 

[19] Y 
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' Increasing ever more and more in glory, spread- 
ing abroad the thousand rays of highest know- 
ledge, scattering and destroying all the gloom (of 
earth), why has the darkness great come back 
again? 2192 

' His unequalled wisdom lightening the three 
worlds, giving eyes that all the world might see, 
now 'suddenly (the world is) blind again, bewildered, 
ignorant of the way ; 2193 

'In a moment fallen the bridge of truth (that 
spanned) the rolling stream of birth and death, the 
swelling flood of lust and rage and doubt, and all 
flesh overwhelmed therein, for ever lost.' 2194 

Thus all that Malla host wept piteously and 
lamented; whilst some concealed their grief nor 
spoke a word ; others sank prostrate on the 
earth; 2195 

Others stood silent, lost in meditation; others, 
with sorrowful heart, groaned deeply. Then on a 
gold and silver gem-decked couch 1 , richly adorned 
with flowers and scents, 2196 

They placed the body of Tathagata ; a jewelled 
canopy they raised above, and round it flags and 
streamers and embroidered banners; then using 
every kind of dance and music 2 , 2197 

The lords and ladies of the Mallas followed 



1 The ' gem-decked couch' or palanquin is probably represented 
in plate lxiv, fig. 1 (Tree and Serpent Worship, first edition). This 
is the procession of the couch through Kurinagara. The curly- 
haired men bearing it would indicate that the Mallas and LUMavis 
of Vaual! were the same race. 

* The use of ' dance and music ' at funerals is an old and well-, 
understood custom. Compare Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, 
pp. 122, 123. 
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along the road presenting offerings, whilst all the 
Devas scattered scents and flowers, and raised the 
sound of drums and music in the heavens. 2 198 

Thus men and Devas shared one common sor- 
row, their cries united as they grieved together. 
Entering the city, there the men and women, old 
and young, completed their religious offerings. 2 1 99 

Leaving the city, then, and passing through the 
Lung-tsiang gate 1 , and crossing over the Hira- 
«yavatl .river, they repaired to where the former 
Buddhas having died, had A'aityas raised to 
them 2 . 2200 

There collecting ox-head sandal wood and every 
famous scented wood, they placed the whole above 
the Buddha's body, pouring various scented oils upon 
the pyre ; 2201 

Then placing fire beneath to kindle it, three times 
they walked around ; but yet it burned not. At this 
time the great K&ryapa had taken his abode at Ra- 
gagriha. 3 , 2202 

And knowing Buddha was about to die was 
coming thence with all his followers ; his pure 
mind, deeply moved, desired to see the body of 
the lord ; 2203 

And so, because of that his sincere wish, the 
fire went out and would not kindle. Then Ka- 
jyapa and his followers coming, with piteous sighs 
looked on the sight 2204 

1 The Naga or Naga-Elephant gate. 

* Had their Nirvana-Jaityas erected. The account in the text 
does not agree with the Southern account ; but the popular Chinese 
record of the Nirvana is the same as the Pali. 

3 He was between Pava and Kurinagara, according to the 
common account. 

Y 2 
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And reverenced at the master's feet; and then, 
forthwith, the fire burst out. Quenched the fire of 
grief within ; without, the fire has little power to 
burn. 2205 

Or though it burn the outside skin and flesh, 
the diamond true-bone still remains. The scented 
oil consumed, the fire declines, the bones they place 
within a golden pitcher ; 2206 

For as the mystic world x (dharma-dhatu) is not 
destroyed, neither can these, the bones (of Buddha), 
' perish ; the consequence (fruit) of diamond 2 wisdom, 
difficult to move as Sumeru. 2207 

The relics which the mighty golden-pinioned bird 
cannot remove or change, they place within the 
precious vase ; to remain until the world shall pass 
away; 2208 

And wonderful! the power of men (the world) 
can thus fulfil Nirvana's laws, the illustrious name 
of one far spread, is sounded thus throughout the 
universe; 2209 

And as the ages roll, the long Nirva«a, by these, 
the sacred relics (bones), sheds through the world 
its glorious light, and brightens up the abodes of 
life. 2210 

He perished (quenched his splendour) in a mo- 
ment ! but these relics, placed within the vase, the 
imperishable signs of wisdom, can overturn the mount 
of sorrow; 221 1 

1 The dharma-dh&lu (fa kai) is the mystic or ideal world of the 
Northern Buddhists. Literally it is the ' limit (Spot) of dharma ;' 
dharma being the universal essence. This bears a striking resem- 
blance to the gnostic (Valentinian) theory of limitation of the 
Divine essence. 

3 Diamond wisdom, indestructible wisdom. 
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The body of accumulated griefs 1 this imperishable 
mind (£i) can cause to rest, and banish once for 
ever all the miseries of life. 2212 

Thus the diamond substance (body) was dealt 
with at the place of burning. And now those valiant 
Mallas, unrivalled in the world for strength, 2213 

Subduing all private animosities, sought escape 
from sorrow in the true refuge. Finding sweet 
comfort in united love, they resolved to banish every 
complaining thought. 2214 

Beholding thus the death of Tathagata, they con- 
trolled their grieving hearts, and with full strength of 
manly virtue dismissing every listless thought, they 
submitted to the course (laws) of nature. 2215 

Oppressed by thoughts of grievous sorrow, they 
entered the city as a deserted wild, holding the 
relics thus they entered, whilst from every street 
were offered gifts. 2216 

They placed the relics then upon a tower 2 , for men 
and Devas to adore. 2217 

Varga 28. Division of the .SarJras. 

Thus those Mallas offered religious reverence to 
the relics, and used the most costly flowers and 
scents for their supreme act of worship. 2218 

Then the kings of the seven countries 3 , having 
heard that Buddha was dead, sent messengers to 

1 That is, the body subject to accumulation of sorrow. 

* ' In their council hall with a lattice work of spears, and with 
a rampart of bows,' Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 131. 

* The seven ' kings ' were, the king of Magadha, the Li£Mavis 
of Vairali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the 
Koliyas of Rlmagrama, the Brahman ofVe/Aadipa, and the Mallas 
of P&va; Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, pp. 131, 132. 
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the Mallas asking to share the sacred relics (of 
Buddha). 2219 

„ Then the Mallas reverencing the body of Tatha- 
gata, trusting to their martial renown, conceived 
a haughty mind : 2220 

4 They would rather part with life itself (they 
said), than with the relics of the Buddha;' so those 
messengers returned from the futile embassage. 
Then the seven kings, highly indignant, 2221 

With an army, numerous as the rain clouds, 
advanced on Ku^inagara ; the people who went from 
the city filled with terror soon returned 2222 

And told the Mallas all, that the soldiers and the 
cavalry of the neighbouring countries were coming, 
with elephants and chariots, to surround the Kuri- 
nagara city. 2223 

The gardens, lying without the town, the foun- 
tains, lakes, flower and fruit trees were now de- 
stroyed by the advancing host, and all the pleasant 
resting-places lay in ruins. 2224 

The Mallas, mounting on the city towers, beheld 
the great supports of life 1 destroyed; they then 
prepared their warlike engines to crush the foe 
without; 2225 

Balistas 2 and catapults and 'flying torches 8 ' to 

1 The supports of life, as I take it, are the fields and fountains. 

8 It may be rendered 'bow catapults' and ' balista-stone-car- 
riages,' or bows, catapults, balistas, and stone carriages (carrying 
machines ?). 

* These flying torches and other instruments were u§ed by the 
Northern nations from remote antiquity. There is no indication 
of them, however, in the plate (xxxviii) in Tree and Serpent 
Worship, which, I take it, represents this scene. Ajvaghosha 
was familiar with Kanishka and his military appliances, and these 
doubtless included the instruments here referred to. 
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hurl against the advancing host. Then the seven 
kings entrenched themselves around the city, each 
army host filled with increasing courage ; 2226 

Their wings of battle shining in array as the 
sun's seven beams of glory shine ; the heavy drums x 
rolling as the thunder, the warlike breath (rising) as 
the full cloud mist. 2227 

The Mallas, greatly incensed, opening the gates 
command the fray to begin ; the aged men and 
women whose hearts had trust in Buddha's 
law, 2228 

With deep concern breathed forth their vow, ' Oh ! 
may the victory be a bloodless one 2 !' Those 
who had friends used mutual exhortations not to 
encourage in themselves a desire for strife. 2229 

And now the warriors, clad in armour, grasping 
their spears and brandishing their swords 'midst the 
confused noise and heavy drums 1 (advanced). But 
ere the contest had begun, 2230 

There was a certain Brahman whose name was 
Dro#a (tuh-lau-na), celebrated for penetration, 
honour'd for modesty and lowliness, 2231 

Whose loving heart took pleasure in religion. 
This one addressed those kings and said : ' Regard- 
ing the unequalled strength of yonder city, One man 
alone would be enough (for its defence); 2232 

' How much less when with determined heart 
(they are united), can you subdue it! In the begin- 
ning 3 mutual strife produced destruction, how now 
can it result in glory or renown ? 2233 

1 Is HI for ^ ? If so, it would be cymbals and drums. 
* May they subdue those without loss or hurt to themselves. 
' Or, from the beginning. 
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' The clash of swords and bloody onset done, 'tis 
certain one must perish ! and therefore whilst you 
aim to vanquish those, both sides will suffer in the 
fray. 2234 

' Then there are many chances, too, of battle, 'tis 
hard to measure strength by appearances; the 
strong, indeed, may overcome the weak, the weak 
may also overcome the strong ; 2235 

' The powerful champion may despise the snake, 
but how will he escape a wounded body ? there are 
men whose natures bland and soft, seem suited for 
the company of women or of children, 2236 

' But when enlisted in the ranks, make perfect 
soldiers. As fire when it is fed with oil, though 
reckoned weak, is not extinguished easily ; so when 
you say that they (your enemies) are weak, 2237 

'Beware of leaning overmuch on strength of body; 
nought can compare with strength of right (religion). 
There was in ancient times a Gina. 1 king, whose 
name was Karandhama (Avikshit), 2238 

' His graceful (upright) presence caused such love 
(in others) that he could overcome all animosity; 
but though he ruled the world and was high re- 
nowned, and rich and prosperous, 2239 

' Yet in the end he went back 2 and all was lost ! 
So when the ox has drunk enough, he too returns. 
Use then the principles of righteousness, use the 
expedients of good will and love. 2240 

' Conquer your foe by force, you increase his 



1 A Gina king, or a conquering king. Karandhama was a 
name of Avikshit. 

* Whether it means he went back ' to death,' or he lost his pos- 
sessions by warfare, is not plain from the text. The phrase ' all 
was lost,' may also be rendered, ' he gave up all.' 
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enmity ; conquer by love, and you will reap no after- 
sorrow. The present strife is but a thirst for blood, 
this thing cannot be endured ! 2241 

' If you desire to honour Buddha, follow the exam- 
ple of his patience and long-suffering 1 !' Thus this 
Brahman with confidence declared the truth ; 2242 

Imbued with highest principles of peace, he 
spake with boldness and unflinchingly. And now the 
kings addressed the Brahman thus : 2243 

' You have chosen a fitting time for giving increase 
to the seed of wisdom, the essence of true friend- 
ship is (leads to) the utterance of truth. The 
greatest force (of reason) lies in righteous judg- 
ment. 2244 

' But now in turn hear what we say : The rules 
of kings are framed to avoid the use of force when 
hatred has arisen from low desires (question of the 
five pleasures) ; 2245 

' Or else to avoid the sudden use of violence in 
trifling questions (where some trifling matter is at 
stake). But we for the sake of law (religion) are 
about to fight What wonder is it 1 2246 

' Swollen pride is a principle to be opposed, for it 
leads to the overthrow of society ; no wonder then 
that Buddha preached against it, teaching men to 
practise lowliness and humility. 2247 

' Then why should we be forbidden to pay our 
reverence to his body-relics ? In ancient days a 

1 ' Hear, reverend sirs, one single word from me. 

Forbearance was our Buddha wont to teach.' 

Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 133. 
But it is not plain how Dro»a could address the Mallas as ' reverend 
sirs,' unless indeed the brethren were going to fight, which is 
beyond probability. 
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lord of the great earth, Pih-shih-tsung 1 Nanda[or 
two lords, viz. Pih-shih-tsung and Nanda], 2248 

' For the sake of a beautiful woman fought and 
destroyed each other; how much more now, for 
the sake of religious reverence to our master, freed 
from passion, gone to Nirva#a, 2249 

' Without regard to self, or careful of our lives, 
should we contend and assert our rights ! A former 
king Kaurava (or belonging to the Kauravas) fought 
with a Pa#dava (king), 2250 

'And the more they increased in strength the 
more they struggled, all for some temporary gain ; 
how much more for our not-coveting 2 master 
(should we contend), coveting to get his living 
(relics)? 2251 

'The son of Rama, too, the J&shi (or Rama- 
rz'shiputra), angry with king Dararatha, destroyed 
his country, slew the people, because of the rage he 
felt ; 2252 

' How much less for our master, freed from anger, 
should we be niggard of our lives ! Rama, for Sita's 
sake, killed all the demon-spirits ; 2253 

' How much more for our lord, heaven '-received, 
should we not sacrifice our lives ! The two demons 
A-lai (Alaka) and Po-ku were ever drawn into con- 
tention; 2254 

' In the first place, because of their folly and 
ignorance, causing wide ruin among men ; how 

1 The character ' tsung ' in this name is uncertain, I have not 
therefore attempted to restore it. 

' Not-covetous; here there is a double-entendre, contrasting 
the absence of covetousness in Buddha with the presence of it in the 
Paw/avas and Kauravas. 

* ^C "HI f^ heaven-taken-up-received. 
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much less for our all-wise master should we be- 
grudge our lives! 2255 

' Wherefore if from these examples we find others 
ready to die for no real principle, how shall we for 
our teacher of gods (Devas) and men, reverenced 
by the universe, 2256 

' Spare our bodies or begrudge our lives, and not 
be earnest in desire to make our offerings ! Now 
then, if you desire to stay the strife, go, and for us 
demand within the city 2257 

' That they open wide (distribute) the relics, and 
so cause our prayer to be fulfilled. But because 
your words are right ones, we hold our anger for a 
while; 2258 

' Even as the great, angry snake, by the power of 
charms is quieted.' And now the Brahman 1 , having 
received the king's instruction, 2259 

Entering the city, went to the Mallas, and saluting 
them, spoke these true words : ' Without the city 
those who are kings among men 2 grasp with their 
hands their martial weapons, 2260 

' And with their bodies clad in weighty armour 
wait eagerly (to fight) ; glorious as the sun's rays ; 
bristling with rage as the roused lion. These united 
are, to overthrow this city. 2261 

' But whilst they wage this religious war, they fear 
lest they may act irreligiously, and so they have sent 
me here to say what they require. 2262 

'"We 8 have come, not for the sake of territory, 



1 There is nothing like this in the Southern account. 
' ' Kings among men/ Svanrts dvSpwv. 

' This is the only way to take the translation, although the 
pronoun 'ngo standing alone would signify ' I ' have come ; but 
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much less for money's sake, nor on account of 
any insolent feeling, nor yet from any thought of 
hatred ; 2263 

' " But because we venerate the great JZishi, we 
have come on this account. You, noble sirs ! know 
well our mind ! Why should there be such sorrowful 
contention ! 2264 

' " You honour what we honour, both alike, then 
we are brothers as concerns religion. We both with 
equal heart revere the bequeathed spiritual relics of 
the lord. 2265 

' " To be miserly in (hoarding) wealth, this is an 
unreasonable fault ; how much more to grudge 
religion, of which there is so little knowledge in the 
world! 2266 

' " The exclusive and the selfishly-inclined, should 
practise laws of hospitality (civility) 1 ; but if ye have 
not rules of honour 2 such as these, then shut your 
gates and guard yourselves." 2267 

' This is the tenor of the words, be they good or 
bad, spoken by them. But now for myself and my 
own feelings, let me add these true and sincere 
words. 2268 

* Let there be no contention either way ; reason 
ought to minister for peace, the lord when 
dwelling in the world ever employed the force of 
patience. 2269 

' Not to obey his holy teaching, and yet to offer 
gifts to him, is contradiction. Men of the world 

perhaps the singular implies that Drona used the words of the chief 
of the kings. 

1 Should practise ' waiting for guest laws,' civil conduct. I have 
given here the sense of the passage. 

* Kshatriya rules, rules or laws of chivalry. 
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for some indulgence, some wealth or land, contend 
and fight, 2270 

' But those who believe the righteous law, should 
obediently conform their lives to it ; to believe and 
yet to harbour enmity, this is to oppose " religious 
principle" to "conduct." 2271 

' Buddha himself at rest, and full of love, desired 
to bestow the rest he enjoyed, on all. To adore 
with worship the great merciful, and yet to gender 
wide destruction, 2272 

'.(How is this possible ?) Divide the relics, then, 
that all may worship them alike ; obeying thus the 
law, the fame thereof wide-spread, then righteous 
principles will be diffused; 2273 

' But if others walk not righteously, we ought by 
righteous dealing to appease them, in this way 
showing the advantage (pleasure) of religion, we 
cause religion everywhere to take deep hold and 
abide. 2274 

' Buddha has told us that of all charity " religious 
charity" is the highest; men easily bestow their 
wealth in charity, but hard is the charity that works 
for righteousness.' 2275 

The Mallas hearing the Brahman's words with 
inward shame gazed at one another ; and answered 
the Brahma^arin thus : ' We thank you much for 
purposing to come to us, 2276 

'And for your friendly and religious counsel — 
speaking so well, and reasonably. Yours are words 
which a Brahman ought to use, in keeping with his 
holy character 1 ; 2277 

'Words full of reconciliation, pointing out the 

~l)] ^ merit, or religious merit. 
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proper road; like one recovering a wandering 
horse brings him back by the path which he had 
lost. 2278 

'We then ought to adopt the plan of recon- 
ciliation such as you have shown us ; to hear the 
truth and not obey it brings afterwards regretful 
sorrow.' 2279 

Then they opened out the master's relics and 
in eight parts equally divided them. Themselves 
paid reverence to one part, the other seven they 
handed to the Brahman; 2280 

The seven kings having accepted these, rejoiced 
and placed them on their heads 1 ; and thus with 
them returned to their own country, and erected 
Dagobas for worship over them. 2281 

The Brahma&lrin then besought the Mallas to 
bestow on him the relic-pitcher as his portion, and 
from the seven kings he requested a fragment of 
their relics, as an eighth share. 2282 

Taking this, he returned and raised a A'aitya, 
which still is named ' the Golden Pitcher Dagoba.' 
Then the men of Kusinagara collecting all the ashes 
of the burning, 2283 

Raised over them a Aaitya, and called it 'the 
Ashes Dagoba.' The eight Stupas of the eight 
kings, 'the Golden Pitcher' and 'the Ashes 
Stupa 2 ,' 2284 

Thus throughout 6ambudvlpa there first were 
raised ten Dagobas. Then all the lords and ladies 

1 Placing relics on the head was a token of reverence. Com- 
pare plate xxxviii (Tree and Serpent Worship). 

* In reference to these Aaityas or towers, compare the account 
given in the Pali (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 135), and 
also Fa-hien, cap. xxiii. 
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of the country holding gem-embroidered cano- 
pies, 2285 

Paid their offerings at the various shrines, adorn- 
ing them as any golden mountain \ And so with 
music and with dancing through the day and night 
they made merry, and sang. 2286 

And now the Arhats numbering five hundred, 
having for ever lost their master's presence, reflect- 
ing there was now no ground of certainty, returned 
to Gridhraku/a mount; 2287 

Assembling in king .Sakra's cavern 2 , they collected 
there the Sutra Pi/aka ; all the assembly agreeing 
that the venerable Ananda 2288 

Should say (recite), for the sake of the congrega- 
tion, the sermons of Tathagata from first to last, 
1 Great and small, whatever you have heard from 
the mouth of the deceased Muni.' 2289 

Then Ananda in the great assembly ascending 
the lion throne, declared in order what the lord 
had preached, uttering the words 'Thus have I 
heard.' 2290 

The whole assembly, bathed in tears, were deeply 
moved as he pronounced the words ' I heard ;' and 
so he announced the law as to the time, as to the 
place, as to the person ; 2291 

As he spoke, so was it written down from first 
to last, the complete Sutra Pi/aka 3 . By diligent 



1 Or, as the Golden Mountain, i. e. Sumeru. 

1 Indra jrilagrzha. 

8 Here we have a short account of the first Buddhist Council, 
called the Council of the 500. It forms no part of the MahS-pari- 
nibbana-Sutta, although it is found in the Vinaya Pi/aka. Com- 
pare Oldenberg, Vinaya Pi/akam, Introduction. 
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attention in the use of means, practising (the way of) 
wisdom, (all these) (Arhats) obtained Nirva#a ; 2292 

Those now able so to do, or hereafter able, shall 
attain Nirvawa, in the same way. King Ajoka 1 
born in the world when strong, caused much sor- 
row; 2293 

When feeble 2 , then he banished sorrow; as the 
Asoka-flower tree, ruling over Gambudvtpa, his 
heart for ever put an end to sorrow, 2294 

When brought to entire faith in the true law; 
therefore he was called ' the King who frees from 
sorrow.' A descendant of the Mayura family, re- 
ceiving from heaven a righteous disposition, 2295 

He ruled equally over the world; he raised 
everywhere towers and shrines, his private name 
the ' violent Ajoka,' now called the ' righteous 
Ajoka.' 2296 

Opening the Dagobas raised by those seven kings 
to take the .Sartras thence, he spread them every- 
where, and raised in one day eighty-four thousand 
towers 8 ; 2297 

Only with regard to the eighth pagoda in Rama- 
grama, which the Naga spirit protected 4 , the king 
was unable to obtain those relics ; 2298 

1 This episode about Aioka is a curious one. It would seem 
from it that A^vaghosha knew only of one king of that name, called 
first ' the fierce,' afterwards ' the righteous.' 

* There are one or two Avadanas to be met with in Chinese 
Buddhist literature, relating to Aroka's sickness, and how he then 
desired to redeem his character by making offerings to Buddha. 
But the accounts are too uncertain to be admitted as conclusive 
evidence in the question of his conversion. 

8 This is a story everywhere received in Northern books. These 
eighty-four thousand towers are supposed to represent the number 
of sections, or perhaps letters, in the Pi/akas. 

* See Fa-hien's account, cap. xxiii. 
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But though he obtained them not, knowing they 
were spiritually bequeathed relics of Buddha which 
the Naga worshipped and adored, his faith was in- 
creased and his reverent disposition. 2299 

Although the king was ruler of the world, yet was 
he able to obtain the first holy fruit 1 ; and thus in- 
duced the entire empire to honour and revere the 
shrines of Tathagata. 2300 

In the past and present, thus there has been deli- 
verance for all. Tathagata, when in the world ; and 
now his relics — after his Nirva«a; 2301 

Those who worship and revere these, gain equal 
merit ; so also those who raise themselves by wisdom, 
and reverence the virtues of the Tathagata, 2302 

Cherishing religion, fostering a spirit of alms- 
giving, they gain great merit also. The noble and 
superlative law of Buddha ought to receive the 
adoration of the world. 2303 

Gone to that undying place (Anmta), those 
who believe (his law) shall follow him there ; there- 
fore let all the Devas and men, without exception, 
worship and adore 2304 

The one great loving and compassionate, who 
mastered thoroughly the highest truth, in order to 
deliver all that lives. Who that hears of him, but 
yearns with love! 2305 

The pains of birth, old age, disease, and death, 
the endless sorrows of the world, the countless 
miseries of 'hereafter,' dreaded by all the De- 
vas, 2306 

He has removed all these accumulated sorrows ; 

1 That is, the first step in the Buddhist profession of sanctity 
(Srotapanna). 

[19] Z 
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say, who would not revere him ? to escape the joys 
of after life, this is the world's chief joy ! 2307 

To add the pain of other births, this is the world's 
worst sorrow! Buddha, escaped from pain of birth, 
shall have no joy of the ' hereafter *!' 2308 

And having shown the way to all the world, who 
would not reverence and adore him ? To sing the 
praises of the lordly monk, and (declare) his acts 
from first to last, 2309 

Without self-seeking or self-honour, without desire 
for personal renown, but following what the scrip- 
tures say, to benefit the world, (has been my 
aim.) 2310 

1 The joy of the * hereafter,' is the joy, as men count it, of future 
sentient happiness. This, according to the text, it is the happiness 
of Buddha to have escaped. 
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NOTE I. 

List of the Titles of 17 Chapters of 

the Sanskrit Text of the Buddhajtarita-kAvya, 

by Asvaghosha. 

1 wzm^tiAm n*ra: *Ft: II 

Birth of the Bhagavat 

2 qhnijiftgiCt *n* ffrfta: *tf: ii 

Life in the Palace. 
Beginning of Inward Trouble. 

4 fcflftmriHt Tm ^jpl: *rt: 11 

Separation from his Wife, &c. 

5 srfafH*5RTOt r(m iftn: *Ft: 11 

Departure. 

v 6 ^<<«fH«iA«j Tm to: *p! : 11 

Return of vWandaka. 

7 fTqt^TO^t «TTO TOW Wil II 

Entering the Forest of Penance. 

s 9m:g<Atf|ift STPTTCW *pt: n 

Lamentation in the Palace. 

9 $HKi3mift ^m toi: *pf: 11 

Search after the Crown Prince. 

io ^hhuHm^ ^?rfan*Rt im ?*m: *r: ii 

The arrival of Stem. 
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NOTE I. 
Chinese Translation bv Dharmaraksha. 

Mffrnmm 

Lit, • Buddha's practice-praise-sutra.' 

i £.&%- 

Birth. 

2 & W & $n 

Living in the Palace. 

3 JP B & $ H 

Disgust at Sorrow. 

Gives up a Life of Pleasure. 

5 Hi m & n& 

Leaves the City. 



6 IP- |g *g tfc ^ ^T 

Return of JOandaka. 

Enters the Forest of Penance. 

8 £ ^ £ IK a n A 

The general Grief of the Palace. 

9 ^^iC^^^^L 

Mission despatched to search for the Royal Prince. 

10 «»£»**,&# + 

Bimbis&ra R%u goes to visit the Royal Prince. 
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Renouncing Pleasure. 
Interview with ArSJa. 
Conquest of M&ra. 
Praise of Enlightenment 

15 ^H<inM^^^shH ^?n v)M<!J?iw ^N^r:^Fr:ii 

Request to turn the Wheel of the Law. 

16 ^imwlM$a «l&441HiM «tto ^tro wi** II 

Turning the Wheel of the Law. 

Going to Lumbinf, &c. FST* XTtI* ii 
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note i. 343 

The Prince's Reply to Bimbisara. 
Interview with Arida. and Udrarima. 

13 wl m ft n + ~ 

Defeats Mara. 
Abhisambodhi. 

15 m & n ft m + 3t 

Turns the Wheel of the Law. 

i6fc&^ii&#Tft$ + * 

Bimbisira Ra^a becomes a Disciple. 

n^^-f-Hl^ft^ + 'fc 

The Great Disciple quits his Home. 
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NOTE II. 

Example of the Style of the Expanded SOtras, 
as translated into chinese. 

PHtT YAU KING. 

KlOUEN II, § I. 

On the thirty-two miraculous signs which appeared 
on the eve of the Birth of Bodhisattva. 

Buddha addressed all the Bhikshus and said: Ten 
months having been fulfilled, Bodhisattva being on the 
point of birth, at this time there were manifested thirty- 
two miraculous signs. The first was this : (i) In the after- 
garden all the trees spontaneously bore fruit (a) The solid 
earth produced blue lotus flowers as large as a chariot- 
wheel. (3) All the decayed trees of the earth produced 
flowers and leaves. (4) The heavenly spirits drawing the 
chariots adorned with curtains of seven gems, arrived at 
the spot. (5) In the middle of the earth (or, in the earth) 
20,000 treasures of precious substances appeared of them- 
selves. (6) On every side, far and near, was perceived the 
agreeable fragrance of celebrated perfumes (ming hiang 
/ct ^8") - (?) From the snowy mountains there came forth 
500 white lions, and arranging themselves in front by the 
gates of the city, stood there without doing harm to any 
one. (8) Five hundred white elephants, arranging them- 
selves in front of the palace, stood there. (9) The Devas 
caused a soft and perfumed rain to fall on every hand (the 
four quarters, i.e. through the world). (10) There appeared 
in the palace of the king spontaneously a water fountain 
possessed of the hundred qualities of taste, fit to satisfy 
the wants of all who were athirst. (11) The Naga women 
appearing in the air with half their body visible, remained 
thus. (12) Ten thousand Devts, holding in their hands 
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peacock-feather fans, remained thus above the palace-walls. 

(13) All the Devis, holding in their hands 10,000 golden 
pitchers full of sweet- dew (nectar), remained fixed in space. 

(14) Ten thousand Devis, holding in their hands 10,000 
vases full of scented water, proceeded and stopped in the 
air [p|3 I suppose to be omitted]. (15) Ten thousand Devts, 
holding in their hands standards and parasols, stood at 
attention. (16) All the Devts arranging themselves in 
order stood still, whilst every kind of responsive music 
sounded spontaneously through space. (17) The four great 
river-drains (the four rivers flowing from the Anavatapta 
Lake?) remaining at rest, ceased to flow. (18) The sun and 
moon (the palaces of the sun and moon Devas) ceased to 
move. (19) The constellation Pushya descending, waited 
in the rear of all the other stars (or, star-concourse). (20) 
A net-like precious canopy entirely covered the palace 
of the king, (ai) The divine pearl of the bright moon 
hanging over the palace hall, shed abroad a brilliant 
effulgence. (22) The lamps and fires of the palace were 
(by the superior light without) no longer visible. (23) 
Baskets and articles of dress appeared placed on their 
stands. (24) Articles of jewelry and treasures of every 
kind of precious stone appeared of themselves. (25) The 
five kinds of poisonous insects suddenly disappeared, whilst 
the fortunate bird (or bird of good omen) soaring aloft 
poured forth pleasant songs. (26) The pains inflicted in 
the different hells were allayed. (27) The earth through 
a great movement became perfectly level and smooth. (28) 
The four great highways and the narrower streets appeared 
perfectly smooth and ornamented with flowers. (29) All 
valleys and cavernous places were raised and became 
even. (30) The cruel designs of those who fished in the 
waters or hunted on the land gave way in a moment to 
a loving and merciful heart. (31) All the diseases to 
which children newly born, such as blindness, deafness, &c, 
are liable, were averted. (32) The tree-Devas, with half 
their bodies visible, appeared to all beholders, their heads 
reverently inclined. Such were the thirty-two miraculous 
signs which appeared on every side of the (palace) en- 
closures, sufficient to cause wonder and admiration (in 
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those who beheld them), as indications of the approaching 
period. At this time the queen being about to give birth (to 
Bodhisattva), he, i.e. Bodhisattva, by exciting the thought 
in her mind by his own spiritual energy, caused her to 
arise at the first watch of the night, and having robed 
herself to go with her attendants to the place where the 
king was — (when she addressed him as follows) : — ' Listen 
to my words ! for a long time have I thought of entering 
the garden for the purpose of religious meditation — sup- 
posing in every case, O Maharaja 1 the idea is not dis- 
pleasing or troublesome to you ; in which case I would at 
once resort thither to reflect silently on the words of the 
sacred books.' The king thereupon answered, ' Willingly 
do I consent, saintly lady, that you should go forth to 
contemplate the flowers of the trees now in full bloom — for 
at this season, around the palace and its lovely dwellings, are 
countless kinds of trees, whose fruit and fragrant blossoms 
cannot but afford unmixed delight (to all beholders).' The 
queen, hearing these words, was filled with joy. Then the 
king commanded the precious chariot known as the ' cloud- \ 
mother ' to be prepared and decorated ; followed by a 
retinue of servants, and surrounded by attendant 1 women, 
thus the queen went forth to behold the trees in the 
Lumbint 2 garden. The conductors of the inferior chariots 
were all similar in appearance and colour, distinguished for 
their splendour as they rode, dazzling the eyes of men. 
Two hundred white elephants followed and preceded the 
cortege, all decorated with gems and pearls. The elephants 
were furnished with six tusks. The king of the elephants, 
in the midst, was covered with a golden network, to which 
bells were attached that sounded melodiously 3 as the wind 
blew them one against the other; in other respects also 
they were fully caparisoned and armed. At this time 
there was concord and goodwill in the world, an absence of 
a contentious spirit Thus surrounded, the queen wandered 

1 The expression is ' tsae' it% 

* The Chinese is ' Lin-ping ' for 'Lumbint;' in the glossary the sound 'ping* 
is given as equal to p(ing)-(m)i, i. e. ' pi.' 

* The sounds produced by gems striking one another. See glossary. 
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forth and reposed beneath the trees of the Lumbint garden. 
Then .Sakra-deva and Brahma-ra^a and the four heavenly 
kings descending (flying) from their respective abodes, 
and scattering flowers, hastily proceeded to the palace to 
ascertain the state of the case, and entering the different 
apartments, caused the servants and attendants to receive 
instructions (i. e. put the thought into their minds) to 
sweep and prepare the way for the approach of the king 
on the queen's departure. This being done and reported, 
the king was filled with joy, and entering the palace 
of the female attendants, he spoke thus : 'You who desire 
to give me satisfaction, and to impart joy, will do as I 
request; let there be no differences among you, but let 
each one be ready to sit quietly and reflect (on what I 
say). Decorate yourselves in your most dazzling attire ; and 
anoint yourselves (or, your garments) with the choicest per- 
fumes, pure and sweet; let your bodies be covered with 
countless ornaments and gems whose sound is delightful to 
the ear and joy-giving to the beholder, prepare for your- 
selves every kind of musical instrument, cymbals and pipes 
and lutes and drums, of every sort, which may accord in 
producing sweet music, so that the Devis themselves hearing 
it may have joy. Thus provided, attend the queen as she 
mounts the lovely chariot ; let male and female attendants 
alike, and the elephants composing the cortege, be deco- 
rated in one way, and let no ill sound or discordant note 
be heard to discompose the mind of the queen.' And now 
the elephants and horses and the military attendants of 
every kind, decorated as aforesaid, stood by the gate, and 
as the queen passed through on her departure there was 
heard the sound as it were of a great ocean, and the shouts 
of those who desired her ten thousand years, whilst the 
ornaments which decorated the chariot, as it moved along, 
gave forth propitious music. The lion throne, like that of the 
gods, was composed of (the wood of) the four precious (gem) 
trees, covered with (carved?) leaves and flowers of every 
possible description so as to perfect it. And now the ducks 
and geese and the peacocks raised their piteous notes in 
unison, whilst banners and flags decorated with the seven 
precious substances were placed as a canopy over the chariot 
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Then the Devas who dwell in space, surrounding the chariot 
as it advanced, likewise sang together in melodious strains. 
As soon as the queen sat down upon the lion throne the 
great universe (chiliocosm) was six times (or in six manners) 
shaken, and all the Devas scattered flowers (as they cried) : 
'The holy one to-day is about to be born even here 
beneath a tree of the Lumbint (garden), it is he who is 
a god among gods.' The four heavenly kings conduct 
the chariot, the divine 5akra purifies and prepares the 
way, whilst Brahma Devaraj-a leads on before, attended 
by a hundred thousand Devas, who ever turn towards the 
chariot and adore (the queen) with heads inclined. 

And now the king, the father, seeing all this, was filled 
with joy in his heart, and reflecting with himself he ex- 
claimed : ' This (child) must be in truth the king of gods 
and men, whom all the Devas, the four heavenly kings, 
.Sakra and Brahma, attending, agree to honour ; he must 
indeed be one who shall attain to the condition of Buddha ; 
for never yet in the three worlds has one received such 
adoration, whether Deva or Naga or divine .Sakra or 
Brahma, and yet escaped with life (unsplit head). Such a 
one then receiving these honours must of necessity in the 
end prove himself a holy person (divine).' Thus the queen 
(advanced), escorted by 84,000 chariots drawn by horses, 
the same number drawn by elephants, and by the same 
number of chariot drivers, fully adorned, and surrounded 
by soldiers, spearmen and halbard bearers of approved 
courage and strength on the right hand and on the 
left, and by others in front and rear, whilst before and 
behind was a surrounding concourse of 60,000 attendant 
women accompanied by 40,000 nobles all of the family 
of king 6uddhodana, whilst others, the attendants of 
64,000 kings, took part in the cortege that surrounded 
the mother of Bodhisattva. Moreover, there were 84,000 
female attendants of the Devas, the Nagas, the Gandharvas, 
the Kinnaras, Mahoragas, Asuras, all sumptuously deco- 
rated with jewels and ornaments, provided with drums and 
musical instruments, producing harmonious sounds although 
differing in character, whilst with their voices they sang 
of the perfections (virtues) of Bodhisattva's mother. Thus 
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surrounded and attended they approach the Lumbin! grove, 
the road prepared carefully and the ground perfumed with 
scented water and covered with divine flowers, whilst the 
trees themselves budded forth and blossomed and the 
scented oil of choicest sandal-wood was produced on every 
side. This, indeed, was by the express interference of the 
gods. And now the queen having arrived, descended 1 from 
her precious chariot, and accompanied by Devas and Devis 
she proceeded onwards through the garden, whilst the trees 
in honour of her presence shed abroad their brilliant hues 
and their fragrant scent. The queen now observed one 
tree of conspicuous beauty, made perfect by every kind 
of pearl and precious ornament. The stalks and twigs, the 
branches and leaves of this tree were all in truth full of 
fragrance, whilst its lovely verdure spread around on every 
side drooped to the ground, pliant and pure as silky grass. 
Like a vestment of some heavenly being it covered the 
earth — even as had been the case from old time with 
respect to the laws (relating to the birth) of all the 
Buddhas. And now all the Devas and men, at once, strike 
their drums, and from innumerable instruments the fol- 
lowers of the queen join in the strain, as she goes forward 
and arrives beneath the tree. By the influence of Bodhi- 
sattva the spirit inhabiting the tree bending down a branch 
of its own accord rendered assistance to the queen. All 
the Devas who inhabit space bending down their heads 
did obeisance, the sun and moon shed abroad a pure un- 
sullied light, whilst the Devas and their female attendants, 
filled with admiration, gathered round to render meritorious 
service (to the queen as she stood) beneath the tree. 
Meantime the tree Deva was filled with joy in considering 
the reason of the presence of all this vast multitude, and 
reasoned thus : * Now may we all well endure to bear these 
bodies of ours, whilst we employ them in rendering service 
and obedience, for from the lowest hell 2 to the highest 
heavens of the Trayastriwwas all sorrow must cease, all 
darkness disappear, whilst now the holy one is about to be 

• I have substituted ~|t for _|^ in the text. 

' I have been obliged here to substitute BH for ;pB. 
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born. So it is the trees are covered with flowers and foliage, 
whilst innumerable Devas gathered around do homage, and 
the great earth is shaken in six ways. The sun and moon 
shed abroad a pure and serene light, and music from innu- 
merable instruments is heard around; yea, moreover, all 
impure desire is put away, and all the Devas are rilled with 
joy; for to-day the holy one is to show his pity for all 
creatures, and therefore Brahma and .Sakra and all the 
gods rejoice and worship; this is the honourable one 
among men, whose merits surpass the sun and moon. It 
is he, now dwelling in the womb, who shines forth like gold 
with a brightness eclipsing the light of heaven ; all the 
Devas, Brahma, .Sakra and the rest, and all the denizens 
of the countless worlds of space, putting away evil ways 
and thoughts, are now at peace, without remnant of sorrow 
or grief; and therefore the Devas, countless in number, 
offer the sacrifice of scattered flowers and music, and by 
their indomitable might cause the very ground to produce 
of itself flowers composed of the seven precious substances.' 
And now as Bodhisattva was born from the right side of 
his mother, suddenly there appeared a precious lotus flower 
on which he stood, and then taking seven steps he declared 
in words of the Fan language (or, with the voice of 
Brahma ; — Brahmaghosha) the character of impermanency 
in accordance with his (subsequent) teaching (and added) : 
' I am now about to save and deliver all those in heaven 
and earth (above the heaven and below the heaven), as the 
lord of Devas and men to deliver (detach) them from the 
misery of (repeated) birth and death, as the highest in the 
universe (the three worlds) to cause all creatures to arrive 
at the condition of non-individuality (wu-wei) and thus 
obtain enduring rest' Then .Sakra-ra^a and Brahma 
caused every kind of scented water to descend suddenly 
for the purpose of washing (the person of) Bodhisattva, 
whilst the nine dragons who dwelt in space above, caused 
other scented streams to descend for the purification of 
the holy master. The washing being finished (he stood) 
perfectly pure in body and soul (heart), raised far above 
the position which for the present he occupied as way- 
farer, born of a noble parentage, like a perfect and true gem 
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uniting in itself every rare quality and excellency : about 
to turn the wheel of the law, or as a wheel king (Afakra- 
vartin) (if he continue in the world (the three worlds)) 
to bring all the quarters (the ten regions) under one over- 
shadowing government And there arose in the heart 
of .Suddhodana-ra^a a rapturous exultation. At this time 
there were born children of 5000 attendants (blue-clad)i 
who were presented to the king to become his personal 
guards (lih-sse, the words used generally for vri^i); 
800 young nurses also were delivered of sons; 100,000 
elephants likewise produced their young ; (as many) white 
mares produced their foals, their colour white as snow, their 
coats glossy and smooth; (as many) yellow sheep pro- 
duced their lambs. At the same time there appeared two 
myriads of curtained precious chariots ' for the holy one's 
use, (whilst those who brought them), bending their heads, 
desired to know whither he would go ; and beyond all this 
the Devas caused innumerable apparitional forms to pre- 
sent themselves, to offer various services, and caused a 
glorious radiance to fill the place: 5000 Apsarases, their 
persons breathing fragrance, each holding a jar of scented 
unguents, came to the place where stood the mother of 
Bodhisattva, 5000 others came to escort her to the city; 
having flowers and heavenly garments, whilst many youths 
and others came with jewels and ornaments for her per- 
son. Bodhisattva arriving at the condition ' free from fear ' 
must complete the way of Buddha 2 . Then Buddha ad- 
dressed the Bhikshus : * At the time of Bodhisattva's birth, 
his mother was perfectly at ease, no disagreeable malady 
or accompanying inconvenience disturbed her ; but she was 
in the condition which most became her. At the same 
time, both in front and behind her, were 5000 female 
attendants providing divine incense and holding scented 
oil as an offering to the mother of Bodhisattva, whilst 
without intermission they paid her lowest reverence : there 
were, moreover, 5000 female attendants who offered her 
divine medicaments, 5000 others who presented her with 

1 Before the word for 'precious,' the text has an expression kiau-lu, which 
is said to mean curtain. 
' This clause comes in without any apparent connection with the context 
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jewels and necklets (or, precious necklaces), 5000 others 
who offered her divine robes for her person, 5000 others 
who offered her (or, attended her with) divine music, all 
these paid to her constant and reverent attention.' 

And now it came to pass that there were five Rishis with 
supernatural powers passing over this country through the 
air who suddenly appeared in the presence of Suddhodana- 
ra^a 1 . Buddha, moreover, addressed the Bhikshus and 
said : ' At the time of Bodhisattva's birth, during seven days 
from morning till evening, there was continual music, whilst 
all the assembly offered a hundred different sorts of food 
beneath the Lumbinf tree, presenting to the mother of 
Bodhisattva the fruits of merit resulting from the exercise 
of the paramitas of charity, morality, patience, and perse- 
verance. At this time 32,000 Brahma£arins from day to 
day, without intermission, offered their gifts without stint, 
whatever (the mother of Bodhisattva) desired ; .Sakra-deva 
and Brahma, assuming the appearance of young Brahmans 
(students), having taken conspicuous places amongst the 
assembled Brahma£arins, repeated these Gathas : 

" Having put an end to all evil ways of birth (in himself) 
He has now sent universal peace among men ; 
All creatures enjoying concord and rest 
Are free from sorrow everywhere. 
As the brightness of the sun scatters darkness, 
So the glory of all the Devas withers, 
His glorious merit scatters all their brightness, 
And causes it to decay and disappear. 
(We do) not (now) consider the time when he shall have exhausted 

karman (i. e. be born as a Buddha), 
Nor shall we hear again of such a time, 
For now the glory of Buddha has appeared, 
And he has become the great saint of the world ; 
No more for him of labour or the ills of sense (dust), 
His loving heart compassionates all living creatures, 
And so innumerable Devas of the Brahma heaven (or, innumerable 

Brahma devas) . 
Have come to offer him boundless sacrifice. 
And therefore also the trees covered with flowers 
Rest in quiet upon the peaceful (or level) earth, 
(In proof that) all the world will come to him for refuge (salvation), 
And that all will fully rely on him. 

1 These parenthetical clauses appear to have crept into the text, and remained 
there without any immediate connection. 
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Just as in this lower world 

The lotus springs from the midst of the mire, 

Thus is PrabhapSla 1 now born in the world. 

About to nourish and govern all that lives. 

For like as a pliant delicate robe 

Is redolent with heavenly perfume, 

So if there be a man diseased or sick 

He will for his sake become ' the chief physician.' 

And as by his presence he has caused an absence of all lustful desire, 

And peace and goodwill dwell in the world of form, 

(And as) with hands clasped (all these) render him worship, 

He is surely worthy to be called the 'protector of all,' 

And as the Devas, and their followers, 

All with compliant hearts 

Mix freely with men in their common worship, 

He will be in truth the 'great master of all.' 

And as the pure unsullied water (rain) 

Is universally diffused and causes luxuriant vegetation, 

So by the right apprehension (samyakdnsh/i) of the truth of this one's 

doctrine, 
There shall ever be both rest and quiet.'" 

Buddha, moreover, addressed the Bhikshus and said: 
' Seven days after the birth of Bodhisattva his mother died.' 
On this the thought occurred to the Bhikshus, it must have 
been on account of some fault on the part of Bodhisattva 
that such an event occurred ; on which Buddha resumed : 
Let not such a thought present itself ; and why ? Because 
her destiny was even so, that the birth of Bodhisattva should 
be the term of her life ; and hence at her birth, when she 
came down for the purpose of bearing Bodhisattva in her 
womb, all the Devas attended her and provided her with 
heavenly clothing and food. And it has ever been thus. 
The mothers of all the Buddhas have always died seven 
days after their birth ; and so because at the time of 
Bodhisattva's birth the bodily functions of his mother were 
all in perfect condition, she was born as the result of her pre- 
vious merit in the Trayastri»ttas heaven. And before this, 
Bodhisattva not yet born, she had gone up thither, on which 
occasion all the Devas attending her offered her a palace 
to dwell in, and awaiting her in the great preaching hall 
they offered the queen 5000 pitchers containing the rarest 
scented waters ; 5000 Apsarases presented her with thrones 

1 In Chinese 'hu-ming:' this was the name of Bodhisattva whilst resident 
in the Tusita heaven. 

[19] a a 
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to sit on ; 5000 others, holding caps of state in their hands, 
sprinkled before her on the ground perfumed water ; 50,000 
Brahma devas, holding golden pitchers, saluted her with 
expressions that she might live 10,000 years ; 20,000 N&gas 
with necklaced bodies, 20,000 white elephants with pearl- 
covered bodies, 20,000 chariots with flags and jewelled cano- 
pies surrounded her, and behind these 40,000 armed attend- 
ants, heroes of marked courage, and Bodhisattva himself in 
the rear. Moreover, on this occasion there were countless 
thousand Devas, who caused to appear in space in a moment 
yellow golden parapets, along which they offered worship to 
the mother of Bodhisattva. On that night Bodhisattva was 
conceived in the womb, on which occasion 20,000 damsels 
attendants on Mara, proceeding from the great and superbly- 
adorned palace of the Kamaloka heavens, and holding in 
their hands precious silken tissues, came to the place to 
wait on the mother of Bodhisattva ; and so likewise 20,000 
men (male Devas?) with highly decorated bodies, to do 
honour to the occasion. On that night between every two 
attendant women was one Apsaras 1 ; the attendant women 
beholding the beauty of her face felt the risings of desire. 
And now by the power of the divine merit of Bodhisattva 
in the midst of this great city of Kapilavastu, 500 nobles, all 
of the Stikya. race, each laid the foundation of a palace for 
residence, 500 in all, so that when he entered the gates of the 
city, they addressed him as they paid him reverence and said, 
' Oh ! would that Sarv&rthasiddha would condescend to enter 
this divine abode (place 2 ), this perfectly pure abode. Oh ! 
thou whose eye beholds all things (samanta&ikshus), thou 
hast come down into this world (yeou=bhava), (condescend 
to enter) this great palace called " Hu-tsing-fa" (defend- 
pure-fiower), a fitting residence for Bodhisattva.' 

Then the great Brahma/fc&rins and the principle princes of 

1 I take this from the French translation of the Lalita Vistara; the Chinese 
expression is rr4| ~tt. 

* JTu-tien-Jtii; the French translation from the Tibetan renders this'God 
above gods,' and so in the next phrase, tsi ng- 1 sing-iii, ' perfectly pure abode 
or place,' the Tibetan refers this also to Bodhisattva, and translates it, ' Oh I 
thou pure being.' I do not see how to bring the Chinese text into harmony 
with the Tibetan in this passage. 
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the .Sakya tribe addressing .Suddhodana said, ' It would be 
perhaps convenient if the prince would condescend to agree 
to enter these abodes and remain in them (use them).' 
Bodhisattva therefore entered the 500 abodes. (Moreover 
they said, ' Who is there 1 ) of conspicuous merit, and of com- 
placent disposition, who can protect and order (Bodhisattva) 
aright?' Then 500 ATAandakas ", each one said, 'We can 
nourish and cherish the prince.' But others replied, ' It is 
a difficult task to train aright and lead into obedience 
one possessed of such saintlike wisdom as the prince, espe- 
cially such as are in the prime of their beauty and youth, 
for when he begins to grow up who then will be able to 
attend on him and direct him aright?' Then they all 
agreed that Mahaprajrapati alone was able to nourish (the 
child), and with loving heart to protect him from the heats 
and damps of his abode, and to feed him with child's food 
(pap) by which he might grow to maturity. Mahapra.ga- 
patl, the prince's maternal aunt, pure and faultless, she, 
they said, is the one to protect and cherish, and ever be 
near the person of the prince. Then .Suddhodana-ra^a 
and the .Sikya princes, being all agreed on this point, went 
together to the abode of Mahapra^apati and expressed 
their wishes on the point: 'The prince's mother being 
dead, we beg you, his maternal aunt, to take charge of 
him and bring him up, that he may grow up (to manhood).' 
So Mahapra^apati undertook the office. 

The king now called an assembly of the .Sakyas, wishing to 
find out, by enquiring of them, whether the prince was to be 
the lord of the kingdom, or if he was to become a recluse ; 
desiring to solve this doubt (he called them together). Then 
the Sakyas all replied and said, ' We have heard that in the 
snowy mountains there is a Rishi, a Brahmaiarin, called 
Asita (A-i-to), of advanced age, and possessed of much 
wisdom, and thoroughly understanding all qualities and 
substances 3 (i. e. the nature of all things).' 

1 I have been obliged to supply this, the text being evidently corrupt. 

' Ku-nih. This is the transcription for JSTAandaka, the coachman of Bodhi- 
sattva. It is possible it may here represent ' a personal attendant ' only, whether 
male or female. In the Lalita Vistara we read Sakyabadhfl, the wives of the S'akyas. 

* I take siang here in its usual (Buddhist) sense as equal to 'lakshana,' 
and fa as equal to ' dharma' in the sense of ' substance.' 

A a 2 
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The king on hearing this was filled with joy, and caused 
a white elephant to be sumptuously equipped for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the place this learned man 1 . Then all 
the Devas and Nagas and spirits assembled in countless 
numbers and in various shapes accompanied the cortege as 
it left the city. Then Asita, seeing the transformed appear- 
ances of the Devas, knew thai .S'uddhodana-ra.^a had a holy 
son, whose spiritual (divine) glory outshone that of all the 
Devas and men, and so his heart was rejoiced, and he desired 
to go to behold him. On this the world-honoured one (i. e. 
Buddha) again, for the sake of the assembly, repeated these 
Gathas : 

'The Brahman Rishi Asita 
Beholding the Devas flying thro' space, 
Their forms beautiful and of golden colour, 
Seeing them, was filled with joy. 
Devas, Asuras, and Garurfas (golden-wings) 
Chanting' their praises in honour of Buddha, 
Hearing these verses, how great his joy. 
Then looking by his divine sight thro' the world, 
And considering the various examples of men of renown. 
Whose excellences were as the mountain tops, 
Or like the well-set and glossy flowers of the tree, 
Wherever dwelt the lord of the three wprlds, 

There the wide-spreading earth would be level as the palm of the hand, 
There would be heavenly and unmixed joy. 
There would be abundance as the treasures of the sea king. 
Regarding thus the declarations (" reason," or " way ") of the law, 
That one should come who would destroy evil and put an end to 

sorrow, 
Whilst he saw the Devas flying thro' space, 
And listened to their melodious songs (sounds), 
Regarding these fortunate and rare occurrences, 
Asita looked through the world. 
And narrowly scanning (the territory of) Kapila (and the family of) 

&uddhodana-raj'a ', 
He saw that a child had there been bom with fortunate signs. 

1 Taou gin, this is another instance of the use of this expression not for a 
Buddhist, but for a religious man generally. 

' fun- to, which I can only restore to JTAandas, in the sense of a verse or 
singing a verse. 

* The sentence is elliptical and difficult ; literally rendered it would be 
'scanning Ka-i-pih-wang,' where I take Ka-i to be a form for Kapi(la) (just as 
the expression Kiu-i, so commonly met with as the name of Bodhisattva's 
wife, may be restored to Gopt) and pih-wang (the white king) to be a 
contracted form of ■9uddh(odana)-ra£a. 
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Seeing this, rejoicing he set out. 

And (arriving) stood at the king's palace gate; 

He beheld there an innumerable concourse of people, 

When spying out a servant (grey-clothes), he asked and said: 

"All hail I where dwells the king? 

I desire to have an audience with the lord of the kingdom;" 

The servant seeing the Ri&hi venerable for age, 

With joy elated, entered the palace and delivered the message. 

The king then ordered him to cause the Rishi to appear before him, 

And spreading a seat he went forthwith to meet him. 

Asita, hearing (the message), was glad at heart. 

And filled with a yearning desire 1 , 

He asked where dwelt the lord, the holy one, 

For he was failing now in years and had but few to live. 

The king, commanding him to be seated. 

Asked him wherefore he had come'? 

Because (he said) of the many signs he had seen, he had come, 

Hearing of the excellency (superiority) of the son he had, 

The thirty-two signs on his body, 

He wished to behold him and inspect the fortunate indications, 

Therefore (he said again) have I come. 

"Welcome I (said the king) I rejoice (to see you) [or, I rejoice (to 

hear it)]. 
Now for a moment the child sleeps in peaceful rest, 
But wait for a little while until he wakes, 
And you shall see him beautiful as the moon at full."' 

On this the mind of Asita being much perplexed, he 

replied to the king in the following Gathas and said : 

'From endless Kalpas 

With perseverance' accumulating meritorious conduct. 
From time long past inspired with wisdom, 

How is it possible that such a one can again take his rest in sleep? 
Thro' ages past exercising the virtue of charity, 
Feeling deep compassion for the poor, 
Grudging nothing which he possessed, 
How can such a one again seek rest in sleep? 
Reverencing the rules of pure conduct (stla). 
Observing the moral law without transgression. 
Desiring to relieve and save all that lives, 
How can such a one still find rest in sleep? 
Always practising patience and equanimity. 
His mind harbouring no resentment, 
Controlling his heart (firm) like the solid earth, 
How can such a one still repose in sleep ? 
Persevering steadily, as the. moon from its first appearance, 

1 Literally, ' in his heart harbouring-hungry-void.' 
• Why himself invited, or condescended to come. 
« Vtrya. 
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His eye ever looking onward without a moment's hesitation, 

Regarding the example of the Buddhas of the ten regions (the universe), 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

With equal mind 'ever lost in contemplation (dhyina), 

Without at any time disturbance or confusion, 

The mind fixed as a great mountain. 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Possessed of wisdom (prig/ii) without limit, 

With divine penetration like the sun's brightness, 

Able to open out and explain every subject of enquiry, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Always cherishing the fourfold qualities', 

Practising love and pity, joy and equanimity 

Ceaselessly and without neglect as Brahma 3 himself, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Reverently practising the four gracious acts' — 

Benevolence, charity, humanity, and love — 

Doing all for the good of men and that they again may profit others. 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Reverently performing the thirty-seven divisions*, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Always exercising the cross-method of indirect means (upSya), 

Taking advantage of the occasion to open out and convert (explain and 
so convert), 

Aiming in every turn to save the whole creation, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

His heart always at perfect rest, 

His mind fixed with no approach to indifference. 

Entering thus on the deep and impenetrable sam&dhi, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Seeing clearly the beginning and ending (of the history) of that and 
this (i. e. of all), 

Beholding as though present all the Buddhas, 

Explaining that they (i. e. the Buddhas) are essentially without be- 
ginning, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Ever practising (or using) the three gates of salvation, 

(Viz.) (the gate of) perfect void, without qualities, incessant effort 
(prayer or vow), 

(Teaching) that the ideas of real existence (bhava). 

And the absence of such existence, are without solid foundation, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Great in love, of unfailing compassion, 

1 Yih- sin generally corresponds to the Sanskrit samyak ; it denotes the con- 
dition enjoyed during sam&dhi. 

* Viz. the four qualities of heart named in the next line. 
» Fan. 

* Yan-hing, these four are named in the line following. 

5 The thirty-seven perfections necessary to the attainment of Bodhi. I have 
not thought it necessary to name these in the text. 
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As a boat of the law (vessel of religion) passing through the three worlds. 

To save and deliver the living and the dead. 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

His religious merit (virtue) vast as space. 

Himself bom in this lower world for the sake of all creatures. 

Under a vow to deliver these by means of the three vehicles', 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Able to pass thro' the vastness of space, 

Knowing the hidden depths of the wide sea, 

Able to count the number of every tree and shrub, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Let the king hear my words, 

The virtues (excellences) of his son are without compare. 

His wisdom infinite (beyond the number of the dust), 

How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Descending as a god into his mother's womb, 

So as to save countless beings. 

Not omitting even the least in his intention, 

How can such a one again repose in sleep?' 

And now Bodhisattva having awoke from his sleep and 
arisen, Mahapra^apati, enfolding him in a white and silk-like 
robe, came with him to the place where the king was. 
The king then offered to the Rtshi (man of reason) a purse 
of gold and one of silver (yellow gold, white silver), which 
he declined to receive. Then unfolding the robe in which 
he was wrapped, (Asita) proceeded to observe the dis- 
tinctive marks on the person of the prince. Of these he 
perceived thirty-two, viz. his entire body of a golden 
colour, on the summit of his head a fleshy excrescence, 
his hair of a purplish dark colour 2 ; between the eyebrows 
a white soft hairy circle, from the top of his head a bright 
light like that of the sun, the iris of the eye of a deep 
blue, moving the eyes up and down with ease, forty teeth 
in the mouth, the teeth white and even and square, the jaw- 
bones wide and long, the tongue long and full, his breast 
and shoulder broad and square like a lion's, his fingers 
long, his heels full and round, the fingers and toes connected 
by a thin filament, the wheel with a thousand spokes 
under the feet, that which ought to be hidden 3 concealed, 

1 That is, the three degrees of Sravaka, Pratyeka Buddha, and Bodhisattva. 

* This colour seems to correspond with the Greek iciavos ; compare mavo- 
xa/rijr as applied to Poseidon. 

* Concealed, as in the horse ; but the whole of this part of the text is involved. 
This refers to the thirteenth lakshana, Koshopagatavastiguhyata. 
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his leg (calf of leg) like the stag's \ the hair of the head 
curling to the right, every hair with a distinct opening, 
the hair or the skin soft and pliant, free from perspiration 2 , 
on his breast the figure ^J. Asita beholding these signs 
was overcome with emotion, the tears fell from his eyes, and 
he was unable to speak. On this, the king and Mahipra^a- 
pati were moved at heart, and with reverence (closed hands) 
addressed him thus : ' Is there then something unlucky ? 
oh ! tell us then its purport.' With closed hands, and raised 
in reverence, he replied : ' Fortunate and without the least 
ill omen. Let me venture to felicitate the king on the 
birth of this divine being (spiritual man). Undoubtedly 
it was on this account that the heavens and earth were 
greatly shaken on the evening of yesterday ; and now as 
I understand the meaning of these signs, I will tell the 
king. The child possesses the thirty-two marks of a great 
man ; if he remains in the world (i. e. a secular man) he 
will be a holy wheel-king (£akravartin) to whom the seven 
precious things will of themselves arrive, and his thousand 
sons will rule the world in righteousness ; but if he leaves the 
world (i.e. becomes a recluse) he will of himself become 
a Buddha (perfectly enlightened), and be the saviour of all 
living things. And now because I am old, I shall assuredly 
not in after days behold the Buddha, nor hear his sacred 
instructions (sutras), and therefore I give way to grief.' 
Then the king, perfectly understanding his ability in inter- 
preting signs, caused a palace to be erected with three 
halls fit for the three seasons — each in a different place— one 
for the cool season, and this he called the Autumn Hall ; 
one for the warm season, and this was the Cool Hall ; one 
for the winter season, and this was the Warm Hall : and 
then he selected 500 dancing women of rare beauty, neither 
too stout nor too thin, neither too tall nor too short, neither 
too fair nor too dark, skilful in all feminine arts and blandish- 
ments, all of them provided with pearl and other famous 

1 There is a phrase here used ffiu £m hook-lock, which may possibly refer 
to the hooked form of the leg of the stag, though this would hardly be a sign 
of beauty in a human being. [It is explained in the glossary as denoting 
the bones well knit together.] 

* Dust-water. 
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jewelled necklaces for their persons. A hundred men, each 
in turn, guarded the place by night. Before the several 
palaces were every kind of sweet fruit trees, and between 
the trees tanks of water, in which were every kind of 
aquatic flower, whilst an innumerable number (or a large 
number) l of birds with shining plumage and of different 
species (sounded their joyful notes on every side). The 
king hoped thus to amuse and please the prince, so as 
to prevent the rising of any desire to awaken reason (to 
become Buddha). The palace windows were all well 
secured, and the gates on opening and shutting could be 
heard at a distance of forty lis. 

And now Buddha addressed the Bhikshus : ' When Bo- 
dhisattva was born, the great-spirit illustrious Deva (i.e. 
Mahe^vara) addressed all the pure-abode (Devas) [i.e. the 
Suddhavasakayikas] (and said), " Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
(ta-sse) through countless ages having heaped up merit 
and acquired (tied as in a string) virtuous conduct, by his 
purity which has been to him a sacred enclosure 2 , by 
his charity which has been everywhere celebrated, by his 
moral conduct (jila) purifying himself throughout, diligently 
practising right conduct, his great love and pity leading 
him willingly to undertake the protection of all creatures 
and to lay a foundation of great rest (peace) in the world, 
Bodhisattva thus persevering with unflagging determination 
to fulfil the great vow he made in ages gone by before 
the Buddha then living (i. e. Dlpankara) to plant the root 
of all virtues in himself, to be distinguished by possessing 
the glorious and holy substance of a hundred (sources) of 
merit, by which to cause peace and agreement amongst 
all creatures, and to cause them to rise above perverse 
thoughts (disagreements), and by perfect purity and re- 
jection of all that is vile, in this way to lay the foundation 

= f" Q , which is a phrase often used for 'a great number;' see Notices 
on Chinese Grammar [part i, by Philo-Sinensis, Batavia. 1843], p. 70 ; and com- 
pare Fa-hien, p. 1C1 (English edition), where M. Stanislas Julien has suggested 
another reading. 

1 Taou-*ang, reason enclosure; this is the usual phrase for the Bodhi 
maiu&Ia, or enclosure round the Bodhi tree ; it is difficult to translate in the 
text. 
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in himself for arriving at perfect wisdom, and (unfurl) the 
infinitely high standard of religion for the rescue of those 
who profess only natural powers (for their salvation), of 
himself to subdue (the evil powers that govern) the great 
universe, to become the leader and guide of gods and men, 
to perform fully that great sacrifice which directs men 
in the way from ignorance, and leads them to accumulate 
the excellent qualities of wisdom, to cut off the very source 
of repeated birth and death, to put in motion and make 
manifest the great vehicle — this one has just been born 
on the lower earth, and dwells in the king's palace — ; oh 
then ! let all living things — putting aside all private feelings 
(or intentions), those who have arrived at wisdom and 
those not yet arrived— go straightway and adore with 
bowed heads, let them admire his merit and virtue, let 
them offer their sacrifice and bestow their gifts ; and as 
for the rest, those Devas who are not subject to religion, 
but are puffed up in their own estimation, not knowing 
that the chief true one is manifested to point out the great 
way, whose destiny is of infinite worth, surpassing that of 
Bodhisattvas unknown in number, — let all these too come 
and adore, let them behold this land of the king of the 
country of .Sravasti 1 , let 2 them acquire merit by declaring 
the wisdom and majesty of Sarvarthasiddha, who has been 
born there, let them examine his true wisdom, and thus 
attain to the highest method of salvation;" and then 
they chanted thus : 

"The merits (virtues) of Siddhartha' are as the sea (for extent). 
And so declares Mahesvara with propriety, 
Through ages too numerous to mention, 
Preparing to be accepted as the honourable among men. 
And now the countless host of the Devas of the pure abodes, 
With glorious bodies resplendent as gems, 
Are come with dignity and decorum in a body, 

1 Tsang-yeh, increase and augment. Used for ■Sravastt. Perhaps it should 
be Kapilavastu. 

1 In the original it is 'let them &c. of born-time.' I take born-time to be 
a form of Bodhisattva's name, ' Sarvarthasiddha,' because when this name was 
given him, the king said, 'At the time of his birth all was prosperous.' 
But it is obscure. 

' Sing-shi. 
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To offer to the most honourable one, in person, their respectful worship. 
These Devas, secure from the sufferings of the long night ', 
Fixed (or safe) in the pure gate * of all virtue, 
Glorious with (or like) precious jewels. 
Beautiful in appearance as the full moon, 
Shining with radiance, but not equal to the holy one. 
In reputation not to be compared with him, 
They dare not pass over the royal precinct, 

(Denizens of) the three worlds are unable to take so great responsi- 
bility, 
Though from their persons issued such pure effulgence, 
Though their words were harmonious (sweet) beyond rivalry, 
Though richly (deeply) endowed with moral excellence 
Beyond all other Devas, 

Yet they could but offer to him their incomparable perfumes, 
(They could but) reverence and adore 
The Prince, unequalled for dignity, 
And sacrifice to him as a god among gods. 
Asita now informed (sent to) Suddhodana 

(This message), ' The sign-interpreter desires to be admitted to see 
The incomparably-beautiful divine holy one.' 
The king, hearing the message, rejoiced exceedingly; 
The gate-keeper respectfully announces, ' the king (desires you) to enter.' 
The (sage), honoured by men, hearing this, 
His hand holding a flower, was glad, 
And like a divine person entered the holy abode. 
And now the king beholding him enter, 
Immediately rose with hands clasped together. 
And arranged for him a gilded jewelled couch, 

With the request that his excellency would sit on this (prepared) couch ; 
Immediately sitting, he examined carefully the four (quarters). 
The king then desired to know wherefore he had come. 
The child just born, his body replete with excellent tokens. 
His conduct true, this one I am come to see; 
Provided with marks and signs (indicating) his holy intelligence. 
Not knowing any cause to return quickly, 
Therefore do I wait here on the chair, 

Expecting to be permitted to behold the glorious marks and signs. 
And' now this attendant company (of Devas) arriving. 
Quietly and joyfully they took their places above the Royal Prince, 
And with reverence they behold him ; 

Lost in wonder, they reported to those without his unequalled (beauty) 
And now, at length, (when) the exceedingly excellent lord and master, 
Resplendent as gold, awaking, holy and graceful, 
Raised himself, and showed his countenance, 

1 ITang-ye, viz. the long night of pain. 

* The expression • gate,' e. g. ' gate of the law,' means generally a ' mode' or 
' method' (of salvation) ; hence the Devas are here said to be safe in the ' pure 
mode' or 'method,' i.e. to be £uddhavasikas. 

3 Here the arrival of the Devas is again referred to. 
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They bowed their heads to hide their eclipsed glory. 

The old man (Asita), beholding him, rejoiced, 

His incalculable (top unseen) excellences and endowments, 

The white hair, unknown 1 among the Devas, 

(A sign) that he would reach the condition of a Buddha and conquer 
all the hosts of Mara, — 

(Seeing these) he sighed in astonishment at the very perfect (true) excel- 
lences (virtues, adornments), 

Which were a sign that he would bring down and destroy the entice- 
ments of the senses, 

And that the renowned (precious) Lion had come into the world, 

Who would destroy (curse) the pollutions of birth and death. 

Throughout the three worlds the fire of the three impurities (rages), 

From the act of thought springs up the pollution of the poisons, 

The rain of the law falling on the chiliocosm, 

As the water of life (amrtta), destroys the fire of the senses ; 

Armed with the cuirass of love, beholding 

(These sorrows) the workings (aroma) of pity (arises). 

And with his pliant, sweet voice of Brahma, 

He instructs fully the three thousand worlds ; 

His mouth resounds the news of the great law as a drum ; 

It is he who is able to destroy the teaching (sutras) of the heretical 
schools, 

And the complications (bands) of all evil practices. 

His teaching, not being heard without avail, 

Shall mightily prevail for the reformation of the age. 

Like the shadow of a mighty tree, 

His powerful teaching shall overshadow the world; 

His wisdom able to survey the condition of all men, 

His knowledge by its brightness able to scatter all darkness, 

The only illustrious benefactor of Devas, 

The only source of purity and truth, 

Able to empty (the way of) wickedness and profit the way of heaven, 

The faultless treasure found amongst men. 

Then the assembled Devas, showering down flowers, 

Worshipped and turned round him to the right, 

After which, felicitating Buddha and the land of his birth, 

Ascending into the air, they returned to heaven."' 



End of Kiouen II. 



BS a character of uncertain signification. 
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NOTE III. 

The same Title given to different Works. 

The Chinese translators in making new translations of 
foreign texts, often give as their reason for doing so that 
the former translation or translators could not be under- 
stood or relied on. But in explanation of this we must 
remember that the originals themselves in the hands of 
successive translators, though bearing the same name, were 
not always copies of the same works. For instance, in the 
case of the work Fo-pan-ni-pan-king, that is, the Parinirvawa 
Sutra, translated into Chinese by Pih-fa-tsu, between 290 
and 306 A. D. We cannot doubt that the text used by this 
translator was another form of the Maha-parinibbana-Sutta 
embodied in the Southern Canon \ 

But how widely another work bearing the same title, 
viz. Mahaparinirva«a Sutra, and translated into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, the same priest who turned the Buddha- 
£arita into that language, differs from the simple Sutra just 
named, the following brief extract will show. We will select 
the incident of ATunda's offering, which is thus expanded in 
the last work : 

MAHAPARINIRVAJVA StTTRA, 
Translated by Dharmaraksha. 

KlOUEN II, § I. 

' At this time, in the midst of the congregation, there was 
a certain Upasaka (lay-disciple) of the city of Kurinagara, 
the son of a blacksmith, whose name was ATunda ; this 
man, with his whole family, fifteen persons in all, had 
devoted himself to a religious life. At this juncture then 
it was that ATunda, rising from his seat, addressed Buddha 

1 See some remarks on this point in the eleventh volume of the Sacred Books 
of the East, p. xxxvi. 
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in the orthodox way and said : " Oh that the world-honoured 
(TatMgata) and the members of this great assembly would 
receive our poor offering, the very last to be presented, for 
the sake of bringing the benefit thereof to innumerable 
creatures ! World-honoured one ! from this time we are 
without a master, without a friend, with no means of ad- 
vance, no helper, no refuge. Oh that Tathagata would of 
his great compassion deign to receive this offering of ours 
before he enters Nirvawa. World-honoured 1 it is as though 
a Kshatriya, or a Brahman, or a VaLrya, or .Sudra were to 
be reduced by poverty so far as to be compelled to go to 
another land, and there by industry prepare a piece of 
ground for cultivation. He procures a serviceable ox for 
the plough, and carefully roots up all the noxious weeds, 
and removes all stones and broken vessels from the ground, 
and then only awaits the grateful rain from heaven to crown 
his endeavours — so it is with me, the ox yoked to the plough 
is this body of mine, the cleared land (is the work of) su- 
preme wisdom, the impediments and weeds removed are 
all the sources of sorrow which I have put away, and now 
we only await the rain of the sweet dew of the law ! Look 
upon us, we are poor and perishing from want, without 
a friend, no help, no refuge ; oh that Tathagata would pity 
us even as he had compassion on his son Rahula ! " 

* Then Tathagata replied : " Well said ! well said 1 K unda. 
For your sake I will relieve the poverty of the world, and 
cause the rain of the insurpassable law to descend upon the 
field, and bring forth abundant fruit. Whatever your request, 
it shall be granted and I receive your offering. For as I 
accepted the gift of the shepherd girls before arriving at 
supreme wisdom, so now will I accept your corresponding 
gift before entering Nirva«a, and thus enable you to accom- 
plish fully the Paramita of charity." ATunda replied : " Let 
not Tathagata say that the merit of these two gifts is the 
same, for surely when the shepherd girls offered their food, 
the world-honoured one had not entirely got rid of all the 
sources of sorrow, or completed every growth of the seeds 
of wisdom ; nor was he able at that time to cause others to 
complete the Paramita of charity by accepting their gifts ; 
but this last offering is like a God in the midst of gods. 
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The first offering was made for the support of the body of 
Tathagata still suffering from human wants : this last offer- 
ing is made to Tathagata possessing an eternal, sorrowless, 
and unchangeable (va^ra) body, the body of the law; 
everlasting, boundless. In these (and other) respects, then, 
it seems to me the two offerings differ in character and in 
merit." Tathagata answered : "Illustrious youth ! for ages 
innumerable (countless asankhyeyas of kalpas) Tathagata 
has possessed no such body as that you named, as suffering 
from human wants or necessities — nor is there such an after- 
body as that you describe as eternal, illimitable, indestructi- 
ble. To those who as yet have no knowledge of the nature 
of Buddha, to these the body of Tathagata seems capable 
of suffering, liable to want (but to others it is not so). At 
the time when Bodhisattva received the offering of food and 
drink at the hands of the shepherd girls, he entered into 
the Samadhi known as va^ra, and beheld the nature of 
Buddha, and so obtained the highest and most complete 
enlightenment (and thus was supposed to have eaten the 
food); so now as he receives your offering he enters the 
same condition ; in this (and other respects) the offerings 
differ not in character. But principally for this reason, 
that as he then began to declare his law and preach it for 
the good of men, but did not completely exhaust the 
twelve portions of it, so now, having received your offering, 
he will preach the law in its entire form (i. e. including the 
Vaipulya, or last section) for the good of the assembly. 
But still, as in the former case, he ate not, so neither does 
he now eat." 

'At this time the congregation having heard that the 
world-honoured would preach the law in its fulness after 
receiving the offering of A'unda, rejoiced with exceeding 
joy, and opened their mouths with one accord in these 
words of praise : " Well done 1 well done ! exceedingly for- 
tunate Aunda ! Thy name is now established (in meaning), 
well art thou called ATunda, for thou hast established a 
most excellent method of deliverance, and, therefore, thou 
art well named. Now shall your name be much honoured 
among men. Well done, ATunda I it is indeed seldom that 
a Buddha appears in the world, and to be born when he is 
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born is exceedingly difficult ; to believe in him and listen 
to his law is difficult ; but how much more so to have the 
privilege of offering to him the last gift before he enters 
Nirv&wa. Glory to ATunda ! Glory to ATunda ! Like the 
autumn moon on the 15th day of the month, your merit is 
full, and as all men look up to the cloudless moon with 
admiration and reverence, so do we reverence thee. Glory 
to ATunda 1 Now then Buddha has received from you his 
very last offering 1 thus have you completed the Paramita 
of charity ! Glory to ATunda ! " &c. Then the assembly 
uttered these verses : 

"Although bom in the role of men, 
Already hast thon overleapt the six heavens. 
And therefore this united congregation 
With supreme reverence make this request (of thee) ; 
The most adorable amongst men 
Is now about to enter Nirvana I 
You then, we pray, to pity us, 
And respectfully entreat Buddha (on our behalf) 
For a longer period to remain in the world. 
To bring profit and advantage to countless assemblies; 
And to declare fully the treasures of -wisdom, 
The sweet dew of the most exalted law. 
If you consent not to make this request, 
Our destiny will be yet incomplete; 
We therefore, on this account, and with this view, 
Respectfully entreat thee as our leader." 

' At this time ATunda, overjoyed as a man whose father or 
mother, after having been conveyed to the tomb, suddenly 
re-appears alive, again prostrated himself before Buddha 
and repeated the following verses : 

"Oh I fortunate one that I am — to have gained such distinction, 
To have been born thus happily as a man! 
To have cast away covetousness and folly, 
To have got rid for ever of the three evil ways of life, — 
Oh I fortunate one that I am, to have gained this I 
To have found such a treasure of gold and gems, 
To have met with such a distinguished teacher. 
To have rescued myself from birth as a beast 1 . 
The appearance of Buddha in the world is like that of the Udumbara 

flower; 
It is difficult to have faith in him when born, 

1 That is, in any inferior position in the animal creation. 
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And having met with him, to sow the seeds of virtue, 

Whereby for ever to escape the sorrows of hell (Pretas), 

And to destroy and put to rout 

The combined power of all the Asuras (this also is difficult). 

Truly to attain this when Buddha is bom 

Is as difficult as to cast a mustard seed on the point of a spear. 

But now having completed (the Paramita) of charity, 

It is my happy privilege to deliver both Devas and men from life an 

death. 
The law of Buddha is an uncontaminated law. 
Like the pure flower on the surface of the water, 
Able to deliver to the utmost (those highest in existence). 
Able to rescue eternally from the waters of birth and death. 
It is difficult when bom to be bom as a man, 
To meet with Buddha in the world is difficult, 
Even as it is hard for a blind turtle 

To find the hole in a piece of wood floating on the great ocean. 
And now on the ground of this offering of food, 
I aspire to attain the highest recompense, 
Deliverance from the whole concourse of sorrows, 
To destroy them and be held by them no more. 
I desire not as my aim in this 
To be bora as a man or a Deva, 
Like others who look only for this recompense: 
And when obtained find no real delight. 
But now Tathagata, by receiving my offering, 
Has inspired me with true and lasting joy. 
Even as the Hiranya (golden?) flower 
Placed on (or in a setting of) scented sandal-wood, — 
So my body, like that flower, 

Is now filled with joy in consequence of Tathagata ; 
Like that sandal-wood (setting), having received my gift, 
Such is the delight that now fills my soul. 
And my present reward is equally great, 
Beyond any other in point of excellence, 
For fakra, and Brahma, and all the gods 
Here present, adore and reverence (bring their offerings to) me. 
But alas I all the world 
Is filled with unutterable sorrow, 
In the knowledge that the world-honoured Buddha 
Is about to enter Nirvana. 
And the cry is heard on every hand, 
'The world is left without a ruler.* 
But it is not well thus to leave mankind, 
They should rather be looked on as an only son, 
And Tathagata dwelling in their midst 
Should completely expound the supreme law — 
That law, grand as the precious Sumeru, 
Planted firmly in the midst of the great sea. 
The wisdom of Buddha is able completely to dissipate 
The dark gloom of our ignorance, 

C'9] B b 
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Even as when in the midst of space 

A rising cloud is suddenly dispersed. 

Tathagata is able to destroy for ever 

The entire concourse of sorrows. 

Even as the sun, when he bursts forth, 

Disperses with his brightness the blackness of the cloud. 

So it is that now the entire world 

Laments and weeps with affliction 

On account of the torrents of suffering 

Which fall heavily upon all in their passage thro' birth and death. 

On this account, therefore, the world-honoured 

Ought to strengthen and increase the faith of men, 

That they may escape these sorrows, 

And to remain a longer while in the world." 

' Then Buddha replied to A'unda : " Even so 1 even so ! 
it is as you say — the birth of a Buddha in the world is 
rare as the appearance of the Udumbara flower, and to be 
able to believe in him is also a matter of extreme difficulty ; 
but infinitely more difficult is it to be selected as the one 
to present a last offering to him before he enters Nirvlwa. 
What room, then, O /sTunda, is there for sorrowful thoughts ? 
your heart should rather dance for joy! for you are the 
one thus selected to offer the last offering, and so complete 
your work of charity. Make not, then, such a request that 
Buddha should remain longer in the world, for you should 
now be able to realise (kwan°) even the highest truth [the 
province or domain (keng kiai) of all the Buddhas], the 
impermanency of all things, that all systems of religion (or, 
elements of being) — (hing c ) both as to their nature and 
attributes — are also impermanent. And then for the sake 
of Aunda he repeated these Gathas : 

"AH things in the present world 
Being produced, must return to destruction; 
Although the term of life were immeasurably long, 
Yet it must in the end come to a close. 
Prosperity gives place to adversity, 
Plenty is succeeded by want. 
Youth before long yields to decay, 
The ruddy colour of health is paled by disease, 
Life, also, is followed by death, 
There is no such thing as permanency. 
The most absolute monarchs, 
Whose might none can dispute. 
These also come to naught and change, 
The years of their life are just the same, 
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Involved in the wheel of transmigration. 

The rolling stream of life goes on. 

And there is no continuing place for any. 

There is no real joy to be found in the world. 

For the mark set upon all these things 

Is that they are all empty and unreal, 

Liable to destruction and change. 

Ever accompanied by sorrow. 

Tinctured with fears and regrets, 

And the bitterness of old age, disease, and death, 

Even as an insect born in filth. 

What wise man would desire 

To continue in the midst of such things as these (or find his joy therein)? 

So the sorrows to which the body is joined, 

Are even like this impure substance. 

Surrounded, as it were, with these, man lives 

Without any reasonable hope of escape. 

And so even the bodies of the Devas 

Are likewise perishable and impure; 

All things liable to desire are unreal, 

And, therefore, I have cast off this cloak of covetousness. 

I have discarded the very thought of desire, 

And so I have arrived at the only truth, 

And passed beyond the boundary of Being. 

To-day I shall reach NirvSna — 

To-day I shall cross to that shore; 

I have for ever got rid of sorrow. 

And therefore it is to-day 

I shall be (or am) ravished with unutterable joy. 

In this way and by these means it is 

I have arrived at the one reality : 

For ever free from the bonds of grief, 

To-day I shall reach Nirvana. 

No more disease, old age, or death, 

The days of my life interminable, inexhaustible. 

Now shall I enter Nirvana 1 

Just as a great fire which is extinguished. 

fun da I you ought not therefore 

To think of measuring the truth of Tathigata, 

You should rather contemplate his true nature. 

As the great Mount Sumeru, 

So am I resting on Nirvana, 

Receiving and keeping in me the only joy. 

This is the law of all the Buddhas. 

Weep, then, and lament no morel'" 
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Abhisambodhi, the condition that 
stands face to face with wis- 
dom, page 156. 

Aja, king, 92. 

Agastya, a Rishi, 43. 

A^itavati, name of a river, meaning 
invincible, t. 

Agfi&ta. kauWinya, he who knows, 
name of a disciple, 178. 

Agnidatta Kajyapa, same as Eggi- 
datta, description of, 197. 

Aila, grandchild of Soma, 149. 

Ala, mount, 244. 

Alava, a demon, 244. 

Ambrosia, ' sweet dew,' 15. 

Amra, garden of, 257. 

AnlthapiWada, friend of the orphan, 
conversion of, 201. 

Angiras, name of a .Rishi, 95. 

Awl^avari, town of, 243. 

Anoma, a river, in. 

Antideva r%a, an old king, ia. 

AraVa, abode of, 137. 

AriL/a Kalama, name of Rishi, 130. 

AraVa Rama, a .Rishi, 131. 

AraWa Udrarima, 131. 

Asidaka, a demon, 244. 

Asita, a .Rishi, 12. 

Ajokarag-a, temple of, xiii. 

Ajravas, extinction of the, 187 n. 

Atri, an old king, in. 

Avalokitervara, the god who looks 
down, 207. 

Ayodhyi, country of, 245. 

Barahut, Cunningham's, 231. 

Barana, river in India, 171. 

Bhargavides, hermitage of, 59. 

Bhr/'gu, Rishi, 10. 

Bigandet, story of Eggidatta (Le- 
gend, p. 180), 197. 

Bimbisara ra^a, becomes a disciple, 
180. 

— prince's reply to, 119. 

— visits the prince, in. 



Bird, double-headed, 89. 
Bodhi, capable of receiving, 145. 

— tree, 146. 

Bodhisattva, addressed as ' Ksha- 
triya' by Mira, 149. 

— birth of, 2. 

Bournoufs Introduction to Indian 

Buddhism, 138. 
Brahma, voice of. See Childers, 

sub voce, 196. 
Brahmadeva, an ascetic, 12. 
Brahmaloka heavens, 138. 
Brahman, a soothsayer, 7, 137. 
Br/haspati, Devas pay worship to, 

78. 
Buddha, ascended to the heavens of 

the thirty-three gods, 240. 

— birth of, 4. 

— death of, 307. 

— first instance of mendicant life 

of, 169. 

— Romantic History of, 7a. 

— the eye of. See Childers" Pali 

Diet., sub voce, 165. 

— the Lady Amra sees, 249. 

— wonders wrought by. See Spence 

Hardy's Manual and Beal's Ro- 
mantic Legend, 185. 

Buddha's foot worshipped, 258. 

Buddhaghosha's Parables, by Cap- 
tain Rogers, 275. 

Buddhiques, Etudes (Leon Feer), 
i«8. 

Buddhism, Manual of (Spence 
Hardy), 193. 

Buddhist Birth Stories, in. 

— literature, 117. 

— sculptures, 1 12. 

Buddhists' denial of 'soul' (by 

Northern Buddhists), 204. 
Burgess, Western Caves, 247. 

Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, 39. 
Childers' Pali Diet., 4. 
Colebrooke, Essays, 132. 
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Conversion of supporter of orphans, 

201. 

Cunningham, General, Archseolo- 
gical Report, 171. 

Davids, Dr. Rhys, xxxvi, 170, 176, 

201, 20?. 

Death, the prince hearing the name 

of, 37. 
Desire, putting away, 38. 
Devadatta, son of Suprabuddha,2 46 n. 
Devaputra, the sun or the moon, 72. 
Deva-r%a, of the pure abode, 32. 
Dharmaraksha,an I ndian priest, i,xxv. 
Dhyanas, first state, condition of 

ecstasy, 138. 

— second state, tasting of great joy, 

138. 

— third state, wishing no 'further 

excellence, 138. 

— fourth state, all joys and sorrow 

done away, 138. 
Dipavawxsa, statement made in, xii. 
Disgust at sorrow, 29. 

East Market, slaughter post of the, 

124. 
Eitel, Handbook, sub Mfirddha- 

bhishikta, 4. 
Elephant-dragon, 41. 
Elephant, escaping the drunken, 24 1. 
Erythrina fulgens (see Bournoufs 

Lotus, p. 306), 164. 

Fa-hien, 58, 112, 193, 198. 

Fan-fu, philosophers or students, 
132. 

Fang - k wang - tai - k wang - yan - king, 
Life of Buddha, xxviii. 

Five outward marks of dignity, 94. 

Ko-pen-hing, Life of Buddha, xxviii. 

Fo-pen-hing-king, xvi. 

Fo-pen-hing-tsih-king, Life of Bud- 
dha, xxix. 

Fo-shwo-£ung-hu-mo-ho-ti-king, 
Life of Buddha, xxx. 

Gzgz mount, 244. 
Gandhara, king of, 242. 
Gandharvas, heavenly musicians, 25. 
Ganges, river, m, 171. 
Gautama, fall of, 39. 

— ford, near Patna, 252. 

— gate of, 252. 

Gautamas Gatisruna and Dakatili, 
245. 



Godama, a demon, 244. 
Golden mount, 51. 
Great-age, a Brahman, 245. 
Gr/dhraku/a mount, 246. 

Caigishavya, a iJ/shi, 1 39. 

Gambu tree, 48. 

Gambudvipa, continent of, 241. 

Gambunada gold, 23. 

Ganaka, a Rishi, 11. 

Ganta, description of, xxvii. 

Gayanta, a Brahman, 92. 

Geta, the heir-apparent, 216. 

Getavana, the monastery at SravastT, 

230. 
Getavana Vihira, receiving of, 230. 

Hama kinkhava, 244. 

Haug, Parsis, 167 n. 

Heaven of the thirty-three gods, 23. 

Hermit, the great disciple becomes 

a, 192. 
Hetuvidya jastra, 209. 
Hin-tsing, heaven, 138. 
Hiranyavati, golden river, 286. 

' 1/ the soul, 191. 
tkshvaku, family of, 1, 72. 
ijvara, banner of, 1 1 2. 

Kalamasa, village of, 245. 

Kalpa-fire, 237. 

Kamo, the Yaksha, 244. 

Ka%ana, a demon, 244. 

Kapila, a if/'shi, 244. 

Kapilavastu, the people of, 64. 

Karandhama, a Gina king, 328. 

Kashaya, coloured robe, 68. 

KaVyapa, a hermit, 183. 

— Shi-ming-teng, a sage, 197. 

Kauxrfnya, tribe of, 172. 

Kaorambi, country of, 245. 

Kava%ara, a itc'shi, 44. 

KiA-k'ha, a king, 3. 

Kilas (Kailasa), palace of mount, 

231. 
Kimbila, country of, 245. 
Kin-pu rSga, 234. 
Koniinya (see KauWmya), family of, 

178. 
Kojala, country of, 230, 245. 
Ku'i, town of, 180. 
Kiui, a Rishi, 1 1. 
Kuri, town of, 286. 
Kurinagara, a city of, 326. 
Kwong-yin heaven, 138. 
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JTaitya, tower, 334. 
fandradevaputra, a ftshi, 44. 
ATiiandaka, return of, 59. 
AiWadana, of the 5akya family, 236. 
/fung-pen-k'i-king, Life of Buddha, 



Lay Sermons, Huxley, 304. 

Leaving the city, 47. 

LMbavi lions, 282. 

LiMAavis, residents of Vauali, 250. 

Lo-me-po-ti, royal prince, 98. 

Lord 6'akra, 51. 

Lumbinl, garden of, 2, 6, 17. 

Lung-tsiang, gate of, 323 n. 

Magadba, king of, 250. 

— town of, 250. 

Mahi Kajvapa, a great sage, 199. 

Mahapra^apati Gotamt, foster-mo- 
ther of Bodhisattva, 84. 

Mahavati, country of, 244. 

Makara fish, 281. 

Ma-kia-ka-li, aunt attendant on 
Mara, 153. 

Mandara flowers, 5. 

Manto, king, 2. 

Mara, the heavenly king, 6. 

Mara Devarag-a, enemy of religion, 

147- 
Max Miiller, Professor, 10, 19, 275. 
Maya, mother of Buddha, 1, 23, 87. 
Mi-tsang-yau, miraculous, 7. 
Monkey tank, 267. 
Mu»*ga grass, 1 39. 
Muni, virtues of a, 146. 

Naira^anH, river, 142, 144, 267. 
Nalakuvara, the son of Vaisravana, 

30. 
Na-lo-sha-po-lo, a king, 97. 
Neng-yueh-^in, daughter of Mara 

riga, 147. 
Ngai-loh, daughter of Mara r%a, 

148. 
Nirvana, idea of, 51. 
Nung-sha, 122. 

On-tai-tieh, a Brahman, 108. 
O-wei-san-pou-li, 156. 

Padatti, village of, 243. 
Pa-lin-fo, town of, 249. 
Pa&feuikha, a heavenly being, 342. 
Pao-yun, companion of Fa-hien, 
xxvii. 



Panbara, a Rishi, 44. 
Patali, 243. 

Plfaligrama, town of, 250. 
Pa/aliputra, town of, 249. 
Paviggi, village of, 243. 
Phfi-yau-king, Life of Buddha, xxv. 
PiWapila, a demon, 245. 
Pi-po-lo-'an-ti, king, 97. 
Pi-sha, Regent of the North, 345. 
Pi-runa, name of Mara, 267. 
Pi-ti-ho-fu-li, town of, 243. 
Pi-ti-o-*e-na, king, 97. 
Po-jte-lo-po-yau, king, 97. 
Po-lo-na, a demon 244. 
Po-lo-sa, son of SSrasvata, 10. 
Po-sha-na, a mountain, 242. 
Po-sun-tau, brother of Asura, 125. 
Potala, a demon, 243. 
Potalagama, a demon, 244. 
Potalaka, a demon, 244. 
Pou-na, a star, 96. 
Pushya, a star, 96. 

Ragagr/ha, town of, 131. 

&shyajr/nga, son of a Muni, 39. 

Saddharma, minister of religion, 1 1 1. 

Saketa bird, 93. 

SarnSdhi, condition of religious 

ecstasy, 48. 
Sammata, condition of ecstasy, 

205 n. 
Sa/nskara, i.e. the five skandhas, 

163. 
Samyak-Sambodhi, state of, 8. 
Sanatkumara, son of Brahma deva, 

*4- 

SSng-kia-lo-c'ha-sho-tsih-fo-hing- 
king, Life of Buddha, xxviii. 

Satavaka, name of place, 245. 

Savasasin, a convert, 245. 

Savatthi, country of, 345. 

Shin-t'ung-yaou-hi-king, last version 
of the Lalita Vistara, xxx. 

Siau-pen-k'i-king, Life of Buddha, 
xxiii. 

Siddhartha, name for Bodhisattva, 
23. 

Siu-hing-pen-k'i-king, a work trans- 
lated into Chinese by two Sra- 
manas from India, xvii. 

Study of heretical books, 263. 

Sumeru, mount, 9. 

Sflryadeva, the sun deva, 72. 

Sutra Pi/aka, 335. 
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Sakradevendra, palace of, 171. 
Sakra-putra, 51. 
Sakya lion, 258. 

— Muni, 198. 

— tribe, 226. 

Sariputra, disciple of Kapila, 194. 
Subhakn'tsna heaven, 138. 

Ta-tseu-sui-ying-pen-k'i-king, Life 
of Buddha, xxiii. 

Teou-lau-ma, king, 97. 

Topes of the eight kings, 334. 

To-tsin, tower, 198. 

Trlyastriwuas, name of the thirty- 
three heavens, 68. 

Triple staff, 197. 

UdSyi, a Brahmaputra, 38. 
Udra, a ftshi, 142. 
Udraka Ramaputra, 167. 
Upadana, cleaving to existence, 161. 
Upaka, a young Brahman, 168. 
Upali, son of Atalt, 227. 
Upatissa, twice-born, 195. 



U-pi-lo Kiryapa, 185. 

Uvari, companion to Goshira, 245. 

Vagji, country of, 245. 
VaijaW, a town, 244. 
VaLrravaua, the heavenly king, 20. 
Vashpa, a disciple, 180. 
Vasish/yia, priest, 12. 
Vasu Devas, one of the eight, 72. 
Vessels of the seven precious sub- 
stances, 20. 
Vimala, a iUshi, 149. 
Vinaya Pifaka, xxvi. 
VijvSmitra, a Rishi, 39. 
Vriddha Parirara, a JUshi, 139. 
VWhatphala heaven, 138. 
Vulture Peak, m. 

Yasa, a noble's son, 180. 
Yajodhari, a lovely maiden, 24, 86. 
Yen-tsz' cave, fabulous hiding-place 

of the sun, 313. 
Yuh-yen, daughter of Mara i%a f 

147. 



CORRECTIONS. 

Page 228, verse 1598, for 'reigns' read 'reins.' 

In the spelling of Chinese words, the Canton form has sometimes 
been used inadvertently, as in ' Fo-sho ' for ' Fo-so.' 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BY 

THE RIGHT HQN. F. MAX MULLER. 

' »% This Series is published with the sanction ami cooperation of the Sect etary of 
State for India in Council. 

KBPOJtT presented to the ACADBMXB BBS XBSCBXVXXOHB, May 11, 
1883, by M. BBHBBT KGIAI. 
' M. Renan presente trois nouveaux une seconde, dont l'intiret historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religienx ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Miiller a su se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans leg plus eminens d'Europe et 
avec une si vaste Erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universite' d'Oxford, que cette 
si sure, le savant associe de 1'AcadeWe grande publication honore au plus haut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degnS, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere s^rie de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une oeuvre aussi pliilo- 
posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement concue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en pnblier executee.' 

BXTBAOT from the QTJABTMI.Y BSVXBW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig-Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor B. IABDI, Inaugural Lecture In the University of Freiburg, 1887. 
' Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Obersetzung der heiligen Biicher 
Unternehmen, zu welchem auf Anregnng des Ostens' (the Sacred Books of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

The Hon. AX.BEBT B. O. CAJTHXEG, 'Word* on Existing Religions.' 
• The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.* 



OXFORD 

AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 

LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, K.C. 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MUixer. Part I. The A^ndogya- 
upanishad, The Talavak&ra-upanishad, The Aitareya-£ra»yaka, 
The Kaushitaki-br£hma»a-upanishad, and The Vdgasaneyi- 
saffzhilS-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
' In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death! 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VSsish/fa, 
and BaudhSyana. Translated by Georg BOhler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiio King. SecondEdition. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendidad. 
SecondEdition. 8vo, cloth, 14^. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but for the battle of Marathon, 
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EDITED BY F. MAX MULLER. 



might have become the religion of Europe. It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the Par sis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The BundahU, Bahman 
Ya^t, and Shayast la-sh&yast. 8vo, cloth, i is. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster' s religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLVII.] 

Vols. VI and ix. The Quran. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 2 is. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great ivork ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish«u. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the KaMas, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws of Manu. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadglta.with The Sanatsufatiya, 
and The Anugita. 

Translated by KAshinath Trimbak Telang. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, I Of. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. x. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbSll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Suita-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-£akka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevigga. Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The .ffetokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection of the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon 0/ the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The »Satapatha-Brahma«a, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggelino. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI, XL1II, and XLTV.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 

Oldenberg. Parti. The Patimokkha. The Mahavagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, iof. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/Aa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
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A^ULLAVAGGA 



FOURTH KHANDHAKA. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AMONG 
THE FRATERNITY. 




i. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
dwelling at Savatthi, in the Arama of Anatha- 
pindika.. And at that time the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus used to carry out the formal Acts — the 
Ta^aniya, and the Nissaya, and the Pabba- 
^■aniya, and the Pa^isara»iya, and the Ukkhe- 
paniya — against Bhikkhus who were not present 

Then those Bhikkhus who were modest were 
annoyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can the AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus [act thus] 1 ?' 
And those Bhikkhus told the matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that the 
A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus carry out the (aforesaid) 1 
formal Acts against Bhikkhus who are not present?' 

'It is true, Lord!' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, 'This 
is improper (&c, as in I, i, 2, down to the end).' 

And when he had thus rebuked them, and had 

1 The words above are repeated. 
[20] , s B 
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delivered a religious discourse, he addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : ' The formal Acts, O Bhikkhus, 
theTa^faniya-, the Nissaya-,the Pabba^aniya-, 
the Pa/isara#iya-, and the Ukkhepaniya-kam- 
mas, ought not to be carried out against Bhikkhus 
who are not present. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



2. 

i. The single Bhikkhu who speaks not in ac- 
cordance with the right, the many who speak not in 
accordance with the right, the Sa*»gha which speaks 
not in accordance with the right. The single 
Bhikkhu who speaks in accordance with the right, 
the many who speak in accordance with the right, 
the Sa/#gha which speaks in accordance with the 
right 1 . 

Now (it may happen that) the one Bhikkhu who 
speaks not in accordance with the right may point 
out (the right course) to a single Bhikkhu who 
speaks in accordance with the right, or gives him 
to understand what it is 2 , or urges him to see or 
consider the matter in that light 3 , or teaches him, or 

1 This short enumeration of the different categories occurring 
in the subsequent paragraphs is quite in the style of the Abhi- 
dhamma texts, in which such lists are accustomed to be called 
matika; compare the expression matiki-dharo as applied to a 
learned Bhikkhu in the stock phrase at Mahavagga X, z, i ; 
•ATullavagga I, u ; IV, 14, 25, &c. 

8 The Samanta PdsadikS here says: ni^Mpettti yatM so 
Urn attham niggMyaXi olokcti evam karoti. 

3 Fekkheti anupekkhettti yatha so ta« attham pekkhati 
k' eva punappunan £a pekkhati evaw karoti. (Samanta Pasadikl) 
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IV, 3- THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 3 

instructs him, saying, 'This is the Dhamma, this the 
Vinaya, this the teaching of the Master. Accept this, 
and approve this.' If the dispute should be thus 
settled, it is settled contrary to the Dhamma, and 
with a mere counterfeit of the Vinaya rule of pro- 
cedure (that cases of dispute must be settled before 
a duly constituted meeting of the Sa/»gha, and in 
the presence of the accused person) 1 . 

[And in like manner, if he instruct the many, or 
the Sa/»gha, who speak according to the right ; — or 
if the many or the Sawgha who speak not according 
to the right instruct the one, or the many, or the 
Sawgha who speak according to the right; — then 
the dispute is settled contrary to the Dhamma (&c, 
as before).] 

End of the nine cases in which the wrong 
side decides. 



3. 

[This chapter is the contrary of the last; the cases 
put being those in which the three last members of 



1 SammukhS- vinaya -pa/irupakena. The rule of proce- 
dure, called Sammukha-vinaya, hereafter rendered ' Proceeding 
in Presence,' is one of the seven modes of settling disputes already 
referred to in the closing chapter of the P&timokkha ('Vinaya 
Texts,' vol. i, p. 68), and is more fully described below in Aulla- 
vagga IV, 14, 16, and following sections. 

It will be seen below, from §§ IV, 14, 27-30, that it is involved 
in, or rather is supposed to accompany, each of the other Pro- 
ceedings mentioned in this chapter. 

B 2 
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the matika in the first paragraph of chapter 2 in- 
struct, &c, the three first members.] 



End of the nine cases in which the right 
side decides. 



1. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
staying at Ra^agaha, in the Kalandaka Nivapa, in 
the Bamboo Grove. 

Now at that time the venerable Dabba the Mal- 
lian, who had realised Arahatship when he was 
seven years old, had entered into possession of 
every (spiritual gift) which can be acquired by a 
disciple ; there was nothing left that he ought still 
to do, nothing left that he ought to gather up of 
the fruit of his past labour 2 . And when the vener- 
able Dabba the Mallian had retired into solitude, 
and was sunk in thought, the following consideration 
presented itself to his mind : 'Arahatship had I 

1 The whole of the following story of Dabba down to the end 
of section 9 (except the last sentence) recurs in the Sutta-vibhanga 
as the Introductory Story to the Eighth Sawghidisesa. The 
Samanta PasadikS has therefore no commentary upon it here, and 
the few extracts that we give from it are taken from the notes of 
that work on the corresponding passage in the Sutta-vibhanga. 
The stupidity ofUdayi,who once supplanted Dabba the Mallian in 
the performance of his duty as bhattuddesaka, forms the burthen 
of the Introductory Story to the Gataka on ' the Measure of Rice ' 
(No. 5 in the Gataka book ; ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' pp. 172 and 
following). 

* On this phrase compare MahSvagga V, 1, ai, and the verses 
at V, r, 27. 
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IV, 4, 3' THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 5 

acquired when I was seven years old. I have 
gained everything that a learner can reach to. 
There is nothing further left for me to do, nothing 
to gather up of the fruit of that which I have done. 
What service is it possible for me to render to the 
Sawgha?' And it occurred to the venerable Dabba 
the Mallian : 'It would be a good thing for me to 
regulate the lodging-places for the Sawgha, and to 
apportion the rations of food.' 

2. And when, at eventide, the venerable Dabba 
the Mallian had arisen from his meditations, he 
went to the place where the Blessed One was ; and 
when he had come there he saluted the Blessed 
One, and took his seat on one side ; and when he 
was so seated the venerable Dabba the Mallian 
spake thus to the Blessed One : 

'When I had retired, Lord, into solitude and was 
sunk in thought, the following consideration pre- 
sented itself to my mind (&c, as before, down to) 
It would be a good thing for me to regulate the 
lodging-places for the Sawzgha, and to apportion the 
rations of food. I desire, Lord, [so to do].' 

'Very good, Dabba. Do you then regulate the 
lodging-places for the Saw/gha, and apportion the 
rations of food!' 

'It is well, Lord,' said the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian, accepting the word of the Blessed One. 

.3. And the Blessed One on that occasion and in 
that connection, when he had delivered a religious 
discourse, addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' Let then the Sa*»gha, O Bhikkhus, appoint 
Dabba the Mallian as the regulator of lodging- 
places, and as the -apportioner of rations. And 
thus, O Bhikkhus, should the appointment be made. 
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' First Dabba should be asked (whether he is 
willing to undertake the office). When he has 
been asked, some able and discreet Bhikkhu should 
lay the resolution before the Sawgha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. 

'"If it be convenient to the Sa*»gha, let the 
Sawgha appoint Dabba the Mallian as regulator 
of lodging-places, and as apportioner of rations. 

' "This is the resolution (»atti). 

' "Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. 

' "The Sa/#gha appoints the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian as regulator of lodging-places, and as ap- 
portioner of rations. Whosoever of the venerable 
ones agrees that Dabba should be so appointed, 
let him remain silent ; whosoever does not agree, 
let him speak. The venerable Dabba is appointed 
by the Sawgha as regulator of the lodging-places, 
and as apportioner of rations. The Sa«/gha ap- 
proves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus do 
I understand.'" 

4. And the venerable Dabba the Mallian, being 
so chosen, appointed one lodging-place in the same 
place for the Bhikkhus who belonged to the same 
division. For those Bhikkhus who were repeaters 
of the Suttantas he appointed a lodging-place to- 
gether, thinking, ' They will be able to chant over 
the Suttantas to one another.' For those Bhikkhus 
who were in charge of the Vinaya he appointed a 
lodging-place together, thinking, ' They will be able 
to discuss the Vinaya one with another.' For those 
Bhikkhus who were preachers of the Dhamma he 
appointed a lodging-place together, thinking, ' They 
will be able to talk over the Dhamma one with 
another.' For those Bhikkhus who were given to 
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IV, 4.4- THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 7 

meditation ' he appointed one lodging-place together, 
thinking, ' They will not disturb one another.' For 
those Bhikkhus who were wise in worldly lore, 
and abounding in bodily vigour 2 , he appointed one 
lodging-place together, thinking, ' These venerable 
ones, too, will thus remain settled according to their 
pleasure.' And for such Bhikkhus as came in late, 
for them he caught fire 3 , and by the light of the 
flame thereof he pointed out to them a lodging-place. 

So much so * that Bhikkhus of set purpose would 
come in late, thinking, 'We shall thus behold the 
power of the Iddhi of the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian.' And they went up to the venerable 
Dabba the Mallian, and said : 'Appoint us, O 
venerable Dabba, a lodging-place.' 

And to them the venerable Dabba the Mallian 
would speak thus : 'Where do the venerable ones 
desire to rest ? Where shall I appoint it ?' 

And they of set purpose would designate some 
place afar, saying, ' May the venerable Dabba ap- 
point us a lodging-place on the Vulture's Peak ; may 
the venerable one appoint us a lodging-place at the 
Robber's Cliff ; may the venerable one appoint us a 
lodging-place at the Black Rock on the Isigili Passa ; 
may the venerable one appoint us a lodging on the 
Vebhara Passa ; may the venerable one appoint us 
a lodging-place in the Sattapawwi Cave ; may the 

1 GAayino possibly used with the technical connotation of being 
addicted to the practice of the Four Ghiaa. meditations ; but com- 
pare Mahavagga 1, 1, 3, 5, 7. 

* See the comment as quoted by H. O. 

9 Compare the use of te^odhatuw samapa^itva at Maha- 
vagga 1, 16, 4- 

4 Compare api ssu at A'ullavagga I, 9, 1. 
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venerable one appoint us a lodging-place in the 
mountain cave of the Snake's Pool in Slta's Wood ; 
may the venerable one appoint us a lodging-place 
in the Goma/a Grotto ; may the venerable one ap- 
point us a lodging-place in the cave of the Tinduka 
Tree ; may the venerable one appoint us a lodging- 
place at the Tapoda Ghat ; may the venerable one 
appoint us a lodging-place in the Tapoda Arama ; 
may the venerable one appoint us a lodging-place 
in Qvaka's Mango Grove; may the venerable 
one appoint us a lodging-place in the deer-park 
at MaddakuMJtl.' 

And the venerable Dabba the Mallian would 
burst into flame, and walk on in front of them 
with his finger burning, and they by the light 
thereof would follow close upon the venerable 
Dabba the Mallian. And the venerable Dabba 
the Mallian would appoint them a lodging-place, 
saying, 'This is the couch, and this the stool, and 
this the mat, and this the pillow, and this the privy 
place, and this the drinking-water 1 , and this the 
water for washing, and this the staff 2 , and this 
the form of (the result of) the consultation of the 
Sawgha 8 , that at such and such a time are you 
to enter thereon, and at such and such a time 
are you to depart therefrom*.' And when the 



1 That paribho^aniyam does not mean drinking-water, as 
Childers renders it, is clear from VIII, 1, 2, where it is implied 
that it is to be used for washing feet. Our translation of Maha- 
vagga II, 20, s should be corrected accordingly. 

4 Compare below, VIII, 6, 3. 

9 Katika-sa«Mana/w. Compare Cataka I, 81, and Maha- 
vagga VIII, 32, and A'ullavagga VIII, 1, 2. 

4 That this is the correct rendering of this otherwise doubtful 
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venerable Dabba the Mallian had thus appointed 
unto them their lodging-place, he would return back 
again to the Bamboo Grove. 

5. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were 
followers of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka 1 had been 
but recently received into the Sa*»gha, and were 
wanting in merit, and such among the lodging- 
places appertaining to the Sa/wgha as were inferior 
fell to their lot, and the inferior rations 2 . 

Now at that time the people of Ra^agaha were 
desirous of presenting to the Thera Bhikkhus a 
wishing-gift s , to wit, ghee and oil and dainty bits 4 ; 
while to the Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhumma^aka they used to give an ordinary 
gift according to their ability, to wit, scraps of food 
and sour gruel with it *. 

passage is clear from the closing words of VIII, 1, 2, where most 
of these phrases recur. In the text, for the last word nikkhi- 
pitabbam read nikkhamitabbam, as pointed out in the note 
at P- 3^3 of the edition of the text. 

1 These were two of the six leaders of the notorious .Oabbag- 
giya Bhikkhus. 

* Compare the 22nd Nissaggiya. 

9 Abhisawkharikaw; that is, a gift by the giving of which 
the donor expressly wished that a particular result (as, for in- 
stance, that the donor should be re-born as a king or queen, or 
should enter the paths, or have opportunity to hear a Buddha 
preach) should be brought about by the normal effect of that good 
act in a future birth. There are not a few instances of such 
wishes, and of their fulfilment, recorded in various parts of the 
sacred literature. 

* Uttaribhahgam. See the passages quoted in the note on 
Mahivagga VI, 14, 3. These three things are also mentioned 
together at VIII, 4, 4. 

* These expressions recur at Gatakal, 228. The Samanta PasS- 
dika says merely kawa^akan ti sakuntaka-bhattam. Bilanga- 
dutiyan ti kan^ika-dutiyam. 
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When they had returned from their receipt of 
alms, and had eaten their meal, they asked the 
Thera Bhikkhus, 'What did you get, Sirs, at the 
place of alms ; what did you get ?' 

Some of the Theras answered, 'We had ghee, 
Sirs ; we had oil ; we had dainty bits.' 

The Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya and 
Bhumma^faka replied : 'We got nothing at all, Sirs ; 
just an ordinary gift such as they could manage, 
scraps of food, and sour gruel with it.' 

6. Now at that time a certain householder, pos- 
sessed of good food 1 , used to give a perpetual alms 
to the Sa*»gha, a meal for four Bhikkhus. He with 
his wife and children used to stand at the place of 
alms and serve ; and offer to some Bhikkhus boiled 
rice, and to some congey, and to some oil, and to 
some dainty bits. 

Now at that time the meal for the Bhikkhus who 
were followers of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka had been 
fixed for the morrow at the house of this prosperous 
householder. And the prosperous householder went 
to the Arama for some business or other, and went 
up to the place where the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian was. And when he had come there, he 
saluted the venerable Dabba the Mallian, and took 
his seat on one side. And him so seated did the 
venerable Dabba instruct, and arouse, and gladden, 
and incite with religious discourse. 

And when the prosperous householder had thus 
been instructed, and aroused, and gladdened, and 
incited by the venerable Dabba the Mallian with 

1 The Samanta PasMka says simply kafyanam bhattam assa ti 
kalyana-bhattiko. 
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religious discourse, he said to the venerable Dabba 
the Mallian : ' For whom, Sir, has the meal been 
appointed to-morrow at our house ?' 

' The meal has been appointed, my friend, at your 
house to-morrow for those Bhikkhus who are fol- 
lowers of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka/ 

Then the prosperous householder was ill-pleased, 
thinking, ' How can bad Bhikkhus enjoy themselves 
at our house ?' And going home he gave command 
to the slave-girl : ' For those who come to-morrow 
for the meal, spread out the mats in the entrance 
hall 1 , and serve them with scraps of food, and with 
sour gruel with it !' 

' Even so, Sir ! ' said the slave-girl, accepting the 
word of the householder. 

7. Then the Bhikkhus who were followers of 
Mettiya and Bhumma^aka spake one to another: 
' Yesterday a meal has been appointed for us at 
the house of the prosperous householder. To- 
morrow he, with his wife and children, will attend 
upon us at the place of alms, and serve us. And he 
will offer to some of us boiled rice, and to some 
congey, and to some oil, and to some dainty bits.' 
And through joy thereat they slept uneasily that 
night. 

Then the Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhumma^aka, having robed themselves in the 
early morning, went duly bowled and robed to the 
dwelling-place of the prosperous householder. And 
that slave-girl saw the Bhikkhus who were followers 



1 Ko/Z/iake, which means the battlemented gateway which 
formed the entrance to an important house; and in which there 
was a room. See Gataka I, 337. 
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of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka approaching from afar; 
and spreading out the mats in the entrance hall, she 
said to them, ' Be seated, Sirs.' 

And the Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhumma^aka thought : ' For a certainty the 
meal cannot yet be ready, since we are told to take 
our seats in the entrance.' 

Then the slave-girl coming up with scraps of 
food, and sour gruel with it, said to them, ' Eat, 
Sirs!' 

' We, sister, are of those for whom perpetual meals 
are provided.' 

' I know, Sirs, that you are so. But only yester- 
day I received command from the householder that 
for them who should come to-morrow for the meal I 
was to spread out the mats in the entrance hall, and 
serve them with scraps of food, and some gruel with 
it. Eat, Sirs ! ' 

Then the Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhumma^aka thought : ' It was yesterday that 
the householder, the prosperous one, came to the 
Arama to visit Dabba the Mallian. For a certainty 
the householder must have been set against us by 
Dabba the Mallian.' And through sorrow thereat 
they ate uneasily. And the Bhikkhus who were 
followers of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka, when they 
had finished their meal, returned from the receipt of 
alms, went to the Arama, and laid aside their bowls 
and their robes, and sat down outside the porch 
of the Arama, squatting against their waist cloths 1 , 



1 Sawgha/i-pallatthikdya. There is a misprint in the text 
( r ttikaya). On this curious expression, see below, V, 28, 2. 
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silent, and ashamed, with fallen hearts ', 
faces, moody, and bewildered 2 . 

8. Now the Bhikkhuni Mettiya came up to the 
place where the Bhikkhus who were followers of 
Mettiya and Bhumma^aka were : and when she had 
come there she said to them : ' My salutation to you, 
Sirs 3 !' 

When she had so said the Bhikkhus who were 
followers of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka did not 
speak to her. So a second time she said to them : 
' My salutation to you, Sirs ! ' and they did not 
speak. And a third time she said to them : ' My 
salutation to you, Sirs ! ' Still the third time the 
Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya and Bhum- 
ma^aka did not speak. And she said : ' Wherein 
have I offended you, Sirs ? Wherefore do you not 
speak tome?' 

' Are you then so indifferent 4 , sister, when we are 
tormented by Dabba the Mallian ? ' 

' But what can I do, Sirs ? ' 

1 PattakkhandhS, which the Samanta Pasadiki explains by 
patitakkhandha. KhandhS here seems to mean ' faculties.' Com- 
pare the use of Dhamma in a similar connection at MahS-parinib- 
bana Sutta II, 32=Mahivagga V, 13, 9 ; and see Buddhaghosa's 
commentary on that passage, quoted by Rh. D. in ' Buddhist Suttas 
from the PSli,' p. 36. 

1 Appa/ibhanS. Pa/ibhinam is the rapid suggestion of an 
idea in a case of doubt or difficulty, an illumination; so that pa- 
/ibhlnako, the man of ready wit, may be compared with upSya- 
kusalo, the man fertile in resource. 'Absent-minded' would be 
an incorrect rendering; they had no idea what to think or do, 
and the appearance of the nun on the scene (in the next para- 
graph) supplied the want. Till then they hesitated, drifted. 

* The following narrative, down to § 9, is repeated almost word 
for word in V, 20, only that the person there persuaded to bring the 
false accusation is different. 

4 A^Aupekkhati. Compare Gataka 1, 147. 
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' If you like, sister, you could this very day make 
the Blessed One expel the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian.' 

' But what shall I do, Sirs ? What is it that it is 
in my power to do ? ' 

' Come now, sister ; do you go to the place where 
the Blessed One is, and when you have come there say 
as follows : " This, Lord, is neither fit nor proper that 
the very quarter of the heavens which should be 
safe, secure, and free from danger, that from that 
very quarter should come danger, calamity, and 
distress — that where one might expect a calm, one 
should meet a gale. Methinks the very water has 
taken fire. I have been defiled, Lord, by Dabba 
the Mallian!"' 

' Very well, Sirs ! ' said the Bhikkhunl Mettiya, 
accepting the word of the followers of Mettiya and 
Bhumma/aka. And she went to the Blessed One 
[and spake even as she had been directed} 

9. Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Sawgha, 
and asked the venerable Dabba the Mallian : 

' Are you conscious *, Dabba, of having done such 
a thing as this Bhikkhunt says ? ' 

' Even as my Lord, the Blessed One, knows me.' 
[And a second and a third time the Blessed One 
asked the same question, and received the same 

reply-] 

1 Literally, 'Do you recollect?' But it is quite clear from the 
technical words at the close of this section that the verb sarati 
had already acquired the secondary meaning ' to be conscious of.' 
The whole story is peculiarly valuable as illustrating the growth of 
the connotation of the verb and its allied meanings, and indirectly 
the origin and growth of the idea of ' conscience ' which has played 
so great a part in theological and ethical speculation. 
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Then said the Blessed One : ' The Dabbas, O 
Dabba, do not thus repudiate l . If you' have done 
it, say so. If you have not done it, say you have 
not.' 

'Since I was born, Lord, I cannot call to mind 2 
that I have practised sexual intercourse even in a 
dream, much less when I was awake ! ' 

And the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : * Expel then, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhunl 
Mettiya, and examine those Bhikkhus about it.' 
And so saying he rose from his seat and entered 
into the Vihara. 

Then those Bhikkhus expelled the Bhikkhunl 
Mettiya. But the Bhikkhus who were followers of 
Mettiya and Bhumma^aka said to those Bhikkhus : 
'Do not, Sirs, expel the Bhikkhunl Mettiya. She 
has not committed any offence. She has been set 
on by us with angry and bitter intentions of causing 
his fall.' 

' What then, Sirs ? is it you who are thus 
harassing the venerable Dabba the Mallian with a 
groundless charge and breach of morality ? ' 

' That is true, Sirs.' 

Then those Bhikkhus who were moderate were 
indignant and annoyed and complained, saying, 
' How can these Bhikkhus the followers of Mettiya 
and Bhummafaka harass the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian with a groundless charge of breach of 



* That is, 'Men of character and standing such as yours, 
O Dabba, are not in the habit of repudiating a charge in so 
indirect a manner by adverting merely to their standing and known 
character.' 

* Here the word used is abhi^anami. 
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morality ? ' And they told the matter to the Blessed 
One. 

* Is this true, O Bhikkhus ? ' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then he rebuked them, and when he had de- 
livered a religious discourse, he addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : 

'Let then the Sawgha grant to Dabba the 
Mallian, whose conscience in respect of this matter 
is quite clear, the Proceeding for the consciously 
innocent 1 . 

10. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is it to be granted. 

'Let that Dabba the Mallian go before the 
Sa*»gha, and having arranged his robe over one 
shoulder, let him bow down at the feet of the senior 
Bhikkhus, and crouching down 2 , let him stretch 

1 Dabbassa sati-vepulla-ppattassa sati-vinayam detu. 
The explanation of the compound sati-vepulla-ppatto given by 
Childers, though it rests on so good an authority as that of V^e- 
simha Mudaliar, cannot be right. He makes it mean ' a man of 
great intellectual development.' But sati must here refer to the 
fact that Dabba has been formally called upon to remember 
(s&rito) whether he did or did not commit the offence. And 
though the exact sense of the compound is subject to some doubt, 
the general sense of the clause must be very much as we have con- 
jecturally rendered it. On this formal appeal to the conscience, or 
memory (sati), of a Bhikkhu charged with an offence, or sup- 
posed to have offended, see ATullavagga I, 2, and 5 at the end; 
and X, 20. 

* Ukku/ikaw nisfditva. This verb does not mean ' to sit on the 
hams,' as rendered by Childers. The exact posture, unknown in 
Europe, is to crouch down on the feet (keeping both toes and heels 
on the ground) in such a way that the hams do not touch the 
ground, but come within an inch or two of it. Europeans find it 
very difficult to retain this posture for any length of time, but the 
natives of India find it easy, and it is regarded in the Pi/akas as a 
posture of humility. 
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forth his hands with the palms joined together, and 
let him say, " These Bhikkhus, Sirs, the followers of 
Mettiya and Bhummagaka, are harassing me by a 
groundless charge of breach of morality. But I, 
Sirs, in respect thereof have a clear conscience, and 
I ask the Sawgha for the acquittal to be accorded 
to those who are conscious of innocence.* Then 
some able and discreet Bhikkhu is thus to lay the 
resolution (natti) before the Sawsgha. " Let the 
venerable Sa»zgha hear me. These Bhikkhus, Sirs, 
the followers of Mettiya and Bhumma^aka, are 
harassing the venerable Dabba the Mallian with 
a groundless charge of a breach of morality, and the 
venerable Dabba the Mallian has in respect thereof 
a conscience that is clear, and asks the Sa/wgha for 
the acquittal of those who are conscious of innocence. 
If the time is convenient to the Sawzgha, let the 
Sawgha accord to the venerable Dabba the Mallian 
the acquittal of those who are conscious of inno- 
cence. This is the resolution. Let the venerable 
Saawgha hear me. These Bhikkhus (&c, as before, 
down to) asks the Sa«/gha for the acquittal of those 
who are conscious of innocence. The Sa#/gha 
accords to the venerable Dabba the Mallian the 
acquittal of those who are consciously innocent. 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves of the 
grant to Dabba the Mallian of the acquittal of 
those who are conscious of innocence, let him keep 
silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let him 
speak. And a second time I say the same thing. 
And a third time I say the same thing. Let the 
venerable Sawgha hear me. These Bhikkhus (&c, 
as before, down to) let him speak. The acquittal of 
those who are conscious of innocence has been 
[»o] c 
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granted by the Sawgha to Dabba the Mallian. 
The Sawgha approves thereof. Therefore is it 
silent. Thus do I understand 1 ." ' 

11.' There are five things which make a grant of 
acquittal to those who are conscious of innocence to 
be according to law. The Bhikkhu must be inno- 
cent and without offence, others must have censured 
him, he must ask the Sawgha for acquittal as being 
conscious of innocence, the Sawgha must grant it, 
the Samgha. must be duly held and duly constituted. 
These, O Bhikkhus, are the five things which make 
a grant of the acquittal of those who are conscious 
of innocence to be according to law.' 



5 a . 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhu Gagga was 
insane and out of his mind ; and by him, when so 
insane and out of his mind, many things unworthy of 
a sama«a had been committed, as well in speech as 
in act 3 . The Bhikkhus warned the Bhikkhu Gagga 
of a fault so committed by him when insane and out 
of his mind, saying, ' Does the venerable one call to 



1 This section is repeated below, chap. 14, § 27, with the neces- 
sary alterations for a general rule instead of a particular case. 

1 The particular decision given in this chapter for the particular 
case is elaborated in chap. 14, § 28 below into a general rule for 
every similar case. 

5 Buddhaghosa explains this word as follows: ' Bh&sitapa- 
rikantan ti v£££ya bhasitaw kaycna parikkantam parikkametvi 
katan ti attho.' The similar word Parikantaw, which occurs in the 
Sutta-vibhaftga, PSra^ika IV, 1, 2, in the sense of lacerated, is from 
the root kr»'nt. 
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mind that he has committed such and such an 
offence ? ' 

He replied, ' I, my friends, was insane and out of 
my mind. (No doubt) many things unworthy of a 
sama«a, as well in speech as in act, may have been 
committed by me when so insane and out of my 
mind. But I do not recollect it It was done by 
me by reason of my insanity.' 

But though they received that answer from him \ 
they warned him still, saying, ' Does the venerable 
one call to mind that he has committed such and 
such an offence ? ' 

'Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were an- 
noyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
" How can those Bhikkhus warn the Bhikkhu Gagga 
. . . saying . . . such and such an offence ?" And when 
he replies, " I, my friends, was insane ... by 
reason of my insanity" — how can those Bhikkhus 
still warn him, saying ... of such and such an 
offence ? ' 

And those Bhikkhus told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, that those Bhikkhus (&c, 
as before, down to) such and such an offence ? ' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then he rebuked them, and when he had delivered 
a religious discourse he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : 

' Let then the Sawgha grant to Gagga the 



1 N am in the text is correct. It is identical with the nam 
so frequently found in Jain Prakrit ; on which see Weber in his 
Bhagavatf ' Abhandlungen der Berliner Akadamie,' 1865, pp. 42a 
and foil. 
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Bhikkhu who is now sane the dispensation for 
those who are no longer insane. 

2. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be granted. 

' Let that Bhikkhu Gagga [here follow the words 
of the formal request, of the resolution, and of the 
grant by decision of the Sa*»gha, exactly in the 
same way as in the last case, chapter 4, § 10].' 



6. 

1. 'There are three cases, O Bhikkhus, in which 
grants of dispensation for those who are no longer 
insane are not valid : and three cases in which such 
grants are valid. 

4 What are the three cases in which grants of 
dispensation for those who are no longer insane 
are not valid ? 

' In the first place, O Bhikkhus, in case a Bhikkhu 
have committed an offence : and in respect thereof 
either the Sazwgha, or a number of Bhikkhus, or 
a single Bhikkhu, warn him, saying, " Does the 
venerable one call to mind that he has been guilty 
of such and such an offence ? " And he, notwith- 
standing that he does remember it, says, " I do not 
remember, Sirs, that I have been guilty of such and 
such an offence." Then if the Samgha. grant him 
the dispensation of those who are no longer insane, 
that grant is not valid. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, in case a Bhikkhu (&c, as 
before, down to) And he, notwithstanding that he 
does remember it, says, " I remember it, Sirs, but 
as if in a dream." Then if the Sawgha grant him 
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the dispensation of those who are no longer insane, 
that grant is not valid. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, in case a Bhikkhu have 
committed an offence, and in respect thereof either 
the Sawgha, or a number of Bhikkhus, or a single 
Bhikkhu, warn him, saying, "Does the venerable 
one call to mind that he has been guilty of such 
and such an offence ?" And he, though he is not 
insane, acts in the (deceptive) way of an insane 
person ', saying, " I act so, and you act so likewise. 
It beseems me, and it likewise beseems you." Then 
if the Sawgha grant him the dispensation of those 
who are no longer insane, that grant is not valid. 

' These are the three cases, O Bhikkhus, in which 
a grant of the dispensation for those who are no 
longer insane is not valid. 

2. 'What are the three cases in which grants of 
dispensation for those who are no longer insane are 
valid ? 

' In the first place, O Bhikkhus, in case a Bhikkhu 
be insane and out of his mind ; and by him, when so 
insane and out of his mind, many things unworthy of 
a samana have been committed, as well in speech 
as in act. And either the Sawgha, or a number of 
Bhikkhus, or a single Bhikkhu, warns him in re- 
spect thereof, saying, " Does the venerable one call 
to mind that he has committed such and such an 
offence ?" And he really not remembering it, 
answers, " I do not remember, Sirs, that I have 
been guilty of such and such an offence." Then if 
the Sawgha grants him the dispensation for those 
who are no longer insane, that grant is valid. 

1 Ummattak&layaw karoti, on which Buddhaghosa says 
nothing. The word recurs in the following section. 
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'Again, O Bhikkhus, in case a Bhikkhu be insane 
and out of his mind (&c, as "before, down to) And 
he, not really remembering it, answers, " I remember 
it, Sirs, but as if in a dream." Then if the Sawgha 
grants him the dispensation for those who are no 
longer insane, that grant is valid. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, in case a Bhikkhu be insane 
and out of his mind (&c, as before, down to) " Does 
the venerable one call to mind that he has been 
guilty of such and such an offence ?" And he, being 
still insane, acts in the way of an insane person, 
saying, " I act so, and you act so likewise. It 
beseems me, and it likewise beseems you." Then 
if the Sawgha (afterwards) grant him the dispensa- 
tion for those who are no longer insane, that grant 
is valid. 

' These are the three cases, O Bhikkhus, in which 
the grant of the dispensation for those who are no 
longer insane is valid.' 



i. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
carried out official acts against Bhikkhus who had 
not confessed themselves guilty — the Tapani ya- 
kamma, or the Nissaya-kamma, or the Pabba- 
^"aniya-kamma, or the Pa/isaramya-kamma, or 
the Ukkhepaniya-kamma. 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were an- 
noyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can the A!^abbaggiya Bhikkhus (&c, as 
before).' And those Bhikkhus told the matter to 
the Blessed One. 
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' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, that the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus do so ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then he rebuked them, and when he had de- 
livered a religious discourse, he addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : 

' No official act, O Bhikkhus, — whether the Ta^- 
/•aniya-kamma, or the Nissaya-kamma, or the 
Pabba^aniya-kamma, or the Pa/isara»iya- 
kamma, or the Ukkhepaniya-kamma, — is to 
be carried out against Bhikkhus who have not con- 
fessed themselves guilty 1 . Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a offence.' 



8. 

i . ' Now, O Bhikkhus, an official act carried out 
against a Bhikkhu who has confessed himself guilty 
is invalid as follows, and is valid as follows. And 
how does such an official act become invalid ? In 
case a Bhikkhu have committed a Parifika offence, 
and in respect thereof either the Sazwgha, or a 
number of Bhikkhus, or a single Bhikkhu warns 
him, saying, " The venerable one has been guilty of 
a Par&gika." And he replies thus, " I have not, 
Sirs, been guilty of a Para^ika. I have been guilty 
of a Sa*«ghadisesa." And in respect thereof the 
Sawgha deals with him for a Sawghadisesa. Then 
that official act is invalid.' 



1 The mode in which such a confession ought to be made is 
set out in full in IV, 14, 30-34. 
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[And so also if on being warned of any one of 
the seven offences 1 he confesses himself to be guilty 
of any one of the offences different from the one 
charged, then the official act is invalid.] 

2. ' And when, O Bhikkhus, is such an official act 
valid ? In case a Bhikkhu have committed a Para- 
gika offence, and in respect thereof the Sawgha, or 
a number of Bhikkhus, or a single Bhikkhu warns 
him, saying, " The venerable one has been guilty 
of a Para.f ika." And he replies, " Yea, Sirs, I have 
been guilty of a Parifika." And in respect thereof 
the Sa/»gha deals with him for a Pari^ika. Then 
that official act is valid V 

[And so for each of the other offences mentioned 
in J i , the whole of § 2 is repeated.] 



9». 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus in chapter 
(Sa*»gha) assembled, since they became violent, 
quarrelsome, and disputatious, and kept on wound- 
ing one another with sharp words 4 , were unable 

1 The same, namely, as those in the list given at MahSvagga IV, 
1 6, 12, &c. 

* In other words, if a Bhikkhu confesses an offence different 
from that with which he has been charged, the confession cannot 
be used against him even as regards a decision with respect to the 
offence confessed. 

' On this chapter, see further below, IV, 14, 16. 

* Anna.ma.nnam mukhaisattf hi vitudantd viharanti. 
Literally, ' with mouth-javelins.' Vitudati, and not vitudati as 
Childers gives, is the right spelling. So Fausboll reads at Gataka 
II, 185, 186. 
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to settle the disputed question (that was brought 
before them). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 ' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a dis- 
pute by the vote of the majority. A Bhikkhu who 
shall be possessed of five qualifications shall be 
appointed as taker of the voting tickets — one who 
does not walk in partiality, one who does not walk 
in malice, one who does not walk in folly, one who 
does not walk in fear 2 , one who knows what 
(votes) have been taken and what have not been 
taken. 

' And thus shall he be appointed. 

' First the Bhikkhu is to be requested (whether 
he will undertake the office). Then some able and 
discreet Bhikkhu is to bring the matter before the 
Sawgha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. If the 
time seems meet to the Sawzgha, let the Sawgha 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such and such a name as 
taker of the voting tickets. 

' " This is the motion (»atti). 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. The 

Sawgha appoints a Bhikkhu of such and such a 

name as taker of the tickets. Whosoever of the 

•venerable ones approves of the Bhikkhu of such 

and such a name being appointed as taker of the 



1 From here to the end of the chapter recurs in IV, 14, 24. 

' These are the qualifications always ascribed to one who 
rightly fills any judicial offence, and are called the four Agatis. 
They are the especial attributes of a good king sitting as judge, 
and are mentioned elsewhere (Sawghadisesa XIII ; Mahavagga 
VIII, 5, 2; VIII, 6, 1 ; and* below, VI, n, 2) of other officials 
of the order with duties similar to those in the text 
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tickets, let him keep silence. Whosoever approves 
not thereof, let him speak. The Bhikkhu of such 
and such a name is appointed by the Sawgha as 
taker of the voting tickets. Therefore is it silent. 
Thus do I understand.'" 



10 ». 

i. 'There are ten cases, O Bhikkhus, in which the 
taking of votes is invalid; and ten in which the 
taking of votes is valid. 

' Which are the ten in which the taking of votes 
is invalid ? When the matter in dispute is trivial 2 
— when the case has not run its course (that is, 
when the necessary preliminaries of submission to . 
arbitration have not been carried out 3 ) — when re- 
garding the matter in dispute the Bhikkhus have 
not formally remembered, or been formally called 
upon to remember, the offence * — when the taker of 
votes * knows that those whose opinions are not in 
accordance with the law will be in the majority, 



1 On this chapter, see further below, IV, 14, 24-26. 

2 Oramattakam. Compare the English law maxim, De 
minimis non curat lex. 

3 Buddhaghosa says, Na ka. gatigatan ti dve tayo Svase na 
gatam, tattha tatth' eva vS dvitikkhattum wimikkilam. See on 
these proceedings above. 

4 Buddhaghosa says, Na ia. sarita-s&ritan ti dvitikkhattuw 
tehi bhikkhuhi sayam saritaw va annehi saritaw va na hoti. 

* Ganati ti salakaw gahento ^aniti. (S.P.) 
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or probably 1 may be in the majority — when he 
knows that the voting will result in a schism in 
the Sawgha — when he is in doubt whether the 
voting will result in a schism in the Sawgha — when 
the votes are irregularly given 2 — when all do not 
vote equally 3 — and when they do not vote in ac- 
cordance with the view (which they really hold). 
These are the ten cases in which the voting is 
invalid *. 

2. ' And which are the ten cases in which the 
voting is valid ?' 

[The ten cases are precisely the reverse of the 
other ten.] 



11. 

I. Now at that time the Bhikkhu Uva/a 5 , being 
examined in the midst of the Sawgha with an 
offence, when he had denied then confessed it, 
when he had confessed it then denied it, made 



1 App eva n&ma. That this phrase does not merely mean 
' perhaps ' is clear from its use in § 2. 

* Adhammena gawhantf ti adhammavSdino evam mayaw 
bahu bhavissama ti dve dve salakiyo ganhanti. (S. P.) 

* On vaggS, here = vi + agga, compare our note on the 21st 
Piiittiya, and Aullavagga I, a, 1. Buddhaghosa here says, 
Vaggi gawhantf ti dve dhammavidino ekara dhammavadi- 
salakaw gawhanti evam dhammavidino na bahu bhavissantf ti 
mannamana. 

* With this chapter the 26th section of chapter 14 should be 
compared, where very curious means are inculcated for avoiding 
some of the votes here stated to be invalid. 

* In the Burmese MSS. the name of this monk is written 
Upavala. 
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counter-charges l , and spoke lies which he knew 
to be such 2 . 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were an- 
noyed, murmured, and became indignant, saying, 
' How can the Bhikkhu Uva/a do so ? ' And they 
told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say that the 
Bhikkhu [&c, as before].' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then he rebuked him, and when he had delivered 
a religious discourse he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, let the Sawgha carry out 
the Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma (the Proceeding 
in the case of the obstinately wrong) V 

2. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is it to be carried out. 
In the first place the Bhikkhu Uva/a must have been 
warned ; when he had been warned, he must have 
been called upon to remember (whether he has, or 
has not, consciously committed the offence) ; when 
he had been called upon to remember, he must 
have been caused (by being put on his trial with 
respect to the offence) to bring upon himself a new 

1 Anraena annam pa/iiarati. We follow Wijesiwha Mudali- 
yar's interpretation of this phrase as given by Childers (s. v. tassa- 
papiyyasika). 

* Chapter 14, section 29 below, is in fact an elaboration of this 
paragraph, giving instances of the kind of prevarication here in- 
tended to be referred to. 

* The exact meaning of the phrase is somewhat doubtful, owing 
to the ambiguity of the tassa. It should probably be analysed ' the 
proceeding against one who is more sinful (papiyo) than that 
(tassa);' that is, who adds sin to sin. Childers gives a long note 
on the Proceeding drawn by Wijesiwha Mudaliyar from this chapter, 
but does not analyse the word. 
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offence (namely, of obstinacy or prevarication) ; when 
he has brought upon himself this new offence, some 
discreet and able Bhikkhu ought to lay the matter 
before the Sa#*gha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawzgha hear me. This 
Bhikkhu Uva/a, being examined in the midst of the 
Sawgha with an offence, when he has denied it then 
confesses it, when he has confessed it then denies it, 
makes counter-charges, and speaks lies which he 
knows to be such. If the time seems meet to the 
Sawgha, let the Sawzgha carry out the Tassa- 
papiyyasika-kamma against the Bhikkhu Uva/a. 

' " This is the motion. 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This 
Bhikkhu Uva/a (&c, as before). The Sawgha car- 
ries out the Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma against 
Uva/a the Bhikkhu. Whosoever of the venerable 
ones approves of the Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma 
being carried out against Uva/a the Bhikkhu, let him 
keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let 
him speak. 

'"A second time I say the same thing. This 
Bhikkhu Uva/a (&c, as before, down to) let him 
speak. A third time I say the same thing (&c, as 
before, down to) let him speak. 

'"The Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma has been 
carried out by the Sa*#gha against Uva/a the 
Bhikkhu. Therefore is it silent. Thus do I under- 
stand 1 .'" 

1 This KammavSM is precisely the same as is laid down in 
A'ullavagga 1, 1, 4, &c. in the case of all the other penal K am mas. 
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12. 

1. ' There are five things, O Bhikkhus, which are 
necessary to the valid carrying out of the Tassa- 
papiyyasika-kamma. To wit — he is impure, he 
is shameless — a censure has been set on foot against 
him 1 — the Sa/wgha carries out the Kamma — it 
carries it out lawfully, and in a full quorum. 

2. ' There are three things, O Bhikkhus, by which, 
when a Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma is character- 
ised, it is against the Dhamma, and against the 
Vinaya, and difficult to be settled ; (that is to say), 
when it has not been carried out in a full assembly 
of properly qualified persons, according to law and 
justice, and in the presence of the litigant parties — 
when it has been carried out without the accused 
person having been heard — when it has been carried 
out without the accused person having confessed 
himself guilty. 

' These are the three things, O Bhikkhus, by 
which, when a Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma is 
characterised, it is against the Dhamma, and against 
the Vinaya, and difficult to be settled. 

' There are three things by which (and as in last 
paragraph) it is in accordance with the Dhamma, 
and in accordance with the Vinaya, and easy to be 
settled ; (that is to say), when it has been [&c, the 
rest of this paragraph is the reverse of the last] 2 .' 

1 Compare the use of anuvado in .Afullavagga I, 5. 

* These paragraphs exactly correspond to paragraphs at A'ulla- 
vagga I, 2. It is probably merely owing to this repetition that 
it is here also prescribed that the accused person must confess 
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3. [This paragraph exactly corresponds to A'ulla- 
vagga I, 4, paragraph i, as to the three cases in 
which the Sawgha, if it likes, may carry out the 
Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma against a Bhikkhu.] 

4. [In this paragraph the 'right conduct' for a 
Bhikkhu who has been subjected to this Kamma is 
laid down precisely as in I, 5 for a Bhikkhu sub- 
jected to the Tagganiya-kamma.] 

Then the Sawgha carried out the Tassa-pa- 
piyyasika-kamma against Uva/a the Bhikkhu. 



13 \ 

1. Now at that time, while the Bhikkhus were 
continuing in quarrels, strifes, and disputes, they 
had been guilty of many things unworthy of a 
S a ma n a, as well in word as in deed, and it occurred 
to the Bhikkhus, 'Whilst we were continuing, &c. . . . 
we have been guilty, &c. ... as well in word as in 
deed. If we now deal one with another for those 
offences, it may happen that that proceeding may 
result in harshness, in ill-feeling, in divisions. How 
now should we manage ? ' 

And they told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, whilst the Bhikkhus are 
continuing, &c. . . . they are guilty, &c. ... as well 
in word as in deed. And it occurs to them, " Whilst 
we were continuing, &c. ... we have been guilty, 
&c . , . If we now deal, &c. . . . How now shall 

himself guilty, as it must be evident from the Introductory Story, 
that he will not do so. 

1 The whole of this chapter recurs below, IV, 14, 33. 
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we manage ?" I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to 
settle a matter of this kind by Ti«avattharaka 
(the Covering over as with grass) 1 . 

2. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is it to be settled. 
All are to meet together in one spot. When they 
have met together some able and discreet Bhikkhu 
is to bring the matter before the Sa/»gha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. While we 
were continuing, &c. ... we have been guilty, &c . . . 
as well in word as in deed. And it occurred to us 
(&c, down to) If we now deal one with another, 
&c. ... it may result in harshness, in ill-feeling, in 
divisions. If the time seems meet to the Sawgha, 
let the Sa/#gha settle this matter by the Covering 
over as with grass — except only as regards serious 
offences 2 , and as regards those things in which the 
laity have been concerned." 

'Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu among 
those Bhikkhus who belong to the one party is to 
bring the matter before his own party, saying, 

' " May the venerable ones hear me. While we 
were continuing, &c. ... we have been guilty, &c. 
... as well in word as in deed. And it occurred 
to us, &c. . . . (down to) in divisions. If the time 
seems meet to you, venerable Sirs, I would confess 
in the midst of the Sawzgha, both on your behalf, 
venerable Sirs, and on my own behalf, both such 
offence as is yours, venerable Sirs, and such offence 



1 Buddhaghosa's commentary on this expression will be found 
in the notes to H.O.'s edition of the text, pp. 313, 314. 

* Buddhaghosa (H. O. loc. cit.) explains this as meaning either 
Para^ika or Samgh&disesa offences. So also he explains 
Du/Mulla apatti at Mahavagga X, 5, 4. 
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as is mine own, to the end that it may be covered 
over as with grass, except only as regards serious 
offences, and as regards those things in which the 
laity have been concerned." 

'And some discreet and able Bhikkhu among the 
Bhikkhus belonging to the other party is to bring 
the matter before his own party, saying, " May the 
venerable ones hear me [&c, as before in the last 
paragraph, down to the end]." 

' Then the discreet and able Bhikkhu among the 
Bhikkhus belonging to the one party is to bring the 
matter before the Sawgha, saying, " May the vene- 
rable Sawgha hear me. While we (&c, as before, 
down to) in divisions. If the time seems meet to 
the Sazwgha, I would confess 1 in the midst of the 
Sawgha, both on behalf of these venerable ones 
and on my own behalf, both such offence as is theirs 
and such offence as is mine own, to the end that it 
may be covered over as with grass, except only as 
regards serious offences, and as regards those things 
in which the laity have been concerned. This is 
the motion (»atti). May the venerable Sa/wgha 
hear me. While we (&c, as before, down to) in 
divisions. I confess (&c, as before, down to) in 
which the laity have been concerned. Whosoever 
of the venerable ones approves of the confession of 
these our offences, to the end that they may so be 
covered over as with grass, except as before men- 
tioned, let him keep silence. Whosoever approves 
not thereof, let him speak. These our offences are 
confessed in the midst of the Sawgha, to the end 
that they may be covered over as with grass, except 

1 Deseyyaw. Compare IV, 14, 33, at the end. 
[20] D 
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as before mentioned. The Sawgha approves thereof. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I understand." 

'And the discreet and able Bhikkhu among the 
Bhikkhus belonging to the other party is to bring 
the matter before the Sawgha, saying, "Let the 
venerable Sawgha hear me (&c, as before in the 
last paragraph, down to the end)." 

'Then thus, O Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus are 
absolved of those offences, except as regards serious 
offences, and as regards those things in which the 
laity have been concerned, and except also as 
regards those who express their disapproval of the 
proceedings, or who are not present at them V 



14. 

1. Now at that time Bhikkhus had disputes with 
Bhikkhus, and Bhikkhunts with Bhikkhus. And 
the Bhikkhu KAanna. 2 , forcing his way (into the 
apartments) of the Bhikkhunis 3 , took the part of the 
Bhikkhunis and disputed with the Bhikkhus. 

1 On these phrases Buddhaghosa has the following note : 
Di/M&vikamman ti ye pana na me tarn khamatt ti annaroanna' 
di/M&vikammam karonti tehi v£ saddhwi Spattis? ipaggitvi pi, 
tattha an&gad agantvS v& kA&ndam datvl parivewSdisu nisinna, te 
Spattihi na vu#ftahanti. This is more an exegesis on the rule 
than an explanation of the words Di/M&vikammaw MapetvS, 
the exact meaning of which remains doubtful. The literal render- 
ing would be ' except as regards the manifestation of opinion.' 

* It was with reference to this conduct of iTAanna that the 
Buddha is stated in the Maha-parinibbana Sutta VI, 4 to have 
imposed a penalty upon him. He is also mentioned above, I, 
25-31, and below, XI, 1, 12-14. 

3 Compare the 16th and 43rd P&litu'yas. Buddhaghosa says 
here, Bhikkhuninaw anupakha^a" ti bhikkhunina/n anto- 
pavisitva. 
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Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were in- 
dignant, &c. . . . told the Blessed One, &c. ... he 
addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

2. 'There are, O Bhikkhus, the following four 
kinds of legal questions that require formal settle- 
ment by the Sawgha ; (that is to say), legal questions 
arising out of disputes, legal questions arising out of 
censure, legal questions arising out of offences, legal 
questions arising out of business '. 

'Among these, what is a legal question arising 
out of dispute ? This, O Bhikkhus, is when 
Bhikkhus dispute, saying, " This is Dhamma," or 
"This is not Dhamma," or "This is Vinaya," or 
" This is not Vinaya," or " This is taught and 
spoken by the Tathagata," or " This is not taught 
nor spoken by the "Tathagata," or " This has been 
practised by the Tathagata," or " This has not been 
practised by the Tathagata," or " This has been 
ordained by the Tathagata," or " This has not been 
ordained by the Tathagata," or " This is an offence," 
or " This is not an offence," or " This is a slight 
offence," or " This is a grievous offence," or " This 
is an offence which can be done away," or " This is 
an offence which cannot be done away 2 ," or " This is 
a most grave offence," or " This is not a most grave 

1 The various ways of settling these four kinds of legal questions 
are recapitulated in §§ 27-34 of this chapter. 

* SavasesS-anavasesa-apatti. The Pariv&ra IX, 1, 10 says, 
Ya sa apatti anavasesa si apatti na katamena adhikara»ena 
na katamamhi Mane na katamena samathena sammati. It is 
practically equivalent therefore to ParSgika. Those offences 
which can be done away, but only by the Sawgha, are called 
accordingly in the Buddhist Sanskrit SawghSvafesha, which cor- 
responds to the Pali Samghadisesa. The translation and note at 
Mahavagga X, 2, 4 should be altered accordingly. 

D 2 
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offence." Whatsoever quarrel, strife, controversy, 
difference of opinion, contradiction, opposition, can- 
tankerousness \ or contention there may be on such 
a matter, this is called a legal question arising out of 
dispute. 

'And among these, which is a legal question arising 
out of censure ? This, O Bhikkhus, is when Bhikkhus 
charge a Bhikkhu with a fault of morality, or of 
conduct, or of opinion, or of means of livelihood. 
Whatsoever charge, censure, incrimination 2 , ad- 
monition 2 , candid opinion 3 , making of excuses * for 
a person, or making fun of him, there may be, that 
is called a legal question arising out of censure. 

'And among these, what is a legal question 
arising out of offence ? The five groups of offences e 
are subjects of legal questions of offences, and the 
seven groups of offences 6 are subjects of legal 
questions of offence. This is what is called a legal 
question arising out of offence. 

' And among these, what is a legal question of 
business ? Whatsoever is to the Sawgha a matter 
which ought to be done, an obligation, a matter for 
which leave ought to be formally asked, the pro- 

1 Vipa^atiya voharo ti £itta-dukkhatthaya voharo pharusa- 
va^anan ti attho (S. P.). 

1 Anullapana anubhanana ti ubhayam anuvadana-veva&na- 
mattam eva (S. P.). 

5 Anusampavankata ti punappunaw kaya-£itta»J va^ahi tatth' 
eva sampavankata anuvadanabhavo ti attho (S. P.). 

4 Abbhussahanata ti kasma eva*» na upavadissami upava- 
dissami yeva ti ussaham katva anuvadana' (S. P.). 

* That is to say, Para^ika, Sawghadisesa, Paflttiya, PiTidesa- 
niya, and Dukka/a, as below, in IV, 14, 14; IX, 3, 3. 

* That is to say, the five mentioned in the last note, and 
besides them, Thulla££aya and Dubbhasita. 
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posal of a resolution 1 , the proceeding by watti- 
dutiya-kamma 2 , or by »atti-£atuttha-kamma 2 , 
that is called a legal question of business. 

3. 'What is that which gives rise to a legal 
question of dispute ? There are six causes of dis- 
pute that give rise to legal questions of dispute. 
And there are three causes of wrong-doing that give 
rise to legal questions of dispute, and three causes 
of right-doing that give rise to legal questions of 
dispute. And which are these six ? 

' In the first place, O Bhikkhus, there is the 
Bhikkhu who is angry, and who bears enmity in his 
heart. Whatsoever Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, is such 
an angry man bearing enmity in his heart, he re- 
mains without reverence for, and without delight in 
the Teacher, the Dhamma, and the Sawgha, and does 
not fulfil all the duties of a disciple. And what- 
soever Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, remains without reve- 
rence for, and without delight in the Teacher, the 
Dhamma, and the Sa#*gha, and does not fulfil all 
the duties of a disciple, he causes disputes to arise 
in the Sawgha, and such a dispute becomes a cause 



1 Apalokana-kamman ti-Sdi pana tass' eva pabheda-va^anaw. 
Tattha apalokana-kammaff? nama sima//-4akam samgham so- 
dhctva MandarahSnaw khd.nda.rn aharitva' samaggassa anumatiya 
tikkhattuw sdvetva' katabba-kammaw (S. P.). 

* See our note at Mahlvagga I, 28, 3. The Samanta PSsd- 
dikS here says, nattidutiyakammam pana apaloketva kattab- 
ba/72 pi atthi akattabbam pi atthi. Tattha simasammuti sJma- 
samuhanani kathinadanam kathinubbharo ku/avatthudesanl vihira- 
vatthudesana 'ti imani kha. kamm&ni garukdni apaloketva kdtuw na 
va//ati, nattidutiyakammava£a/» s&vetvS 'va katabbani, avasesa te- 
rasa sammutiyo senisanagahakamataka (P patta) *rvarad&nati( c di c /)- 
sammutiyo ki 'ti evarupini lahukakammani apaloketvd pi katuw 
va//antL 
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of woe, and of want, and of disaster to the great 
multitudes, of woe and of want to gods and men. 
If you, therefore, O Bhikkhus, perceive such a 
one, a root of disputes both internal and external, 
do you exert yourselves, O Bhikkhus, to put away 
from you so evil a person, the root of those dis- 
putes. If you perceive, O Bhikkhus, no such per- 
son, take pains lest any such evil root of disputes 
should thereafter arise among you. Thus will so 
evil a root of disputes be put away from you, and 
thus will no such evil person, the root of disputes, 
arise hereafter among you. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, there is the Bhikkhu, who 
is a hypocrite \ and who hides his faults ; who is 
envious and jealous ; who is crafty and treacherous ; 
who has sinful desires and false beliefs ; who is 
tarnished by love of worldly gain, devoted to getting 
and taking, for whom to renounce a thing is hard. 
Whatsoever Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, is thus a hypo- 
crite, who hides his faults, he remains [&c, as before, 
the whole of the last paragraph down to the end 
being repeated in each of the cases here enume- 
rated]. 

4. ' And which are the three causes of wrong-doing 
which give rise to legal questions of dispute ? 

' Herein, O Bhikkhus, men of greedy mind are 
given to dispute, men of evil mind are given to dis- 
pute, men of foolish mind are given to dispute, say- 
ing, " This is Dhamma," or " This is not Dhamma " 
[&c, as before, in § 2, down to] or " This is not a 

1 Pal a si; no doubt connected with the primary meaning of the 
word ' leaf,' as is also its use in the sense of ' covering, lining,' in 
eka-pal&sik& up&hana at Mahavagga V, 1, 29. The expression 
forms the subject of Puggala II, 2. See also Gataka III, 259. 
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most grave offence." These are the three causes of 
wrong-doing which give rise to legal questions of 
dispute. 

' And which are the three causes of right-doing 
which give rise to legal questions of dispute ? 

' In the first place, O Bhikkhus, men not of greedy 
mind [&c, as in the last paragraph, inserting the 
word " not"]. 

5. ' And what is that, O Bhikkhus, which gives rise 
to legal questions of censure ? There are six causes 
of censure that give rise to legal questions of cen- 
sure. And there are three causes of wrong-doing 
that give rise to legal questions of censure. And 
there are three causes of right-doing that give rise 
to legal questions of censure. And the body gives 
rise to legal questions of censure, and speech gives 
rise to legal questions of censure.' 

[The six are word for word the same as in the 
last section, reading ' censure ' for ' dispute.'] 

' And which are the three causes of wrong-doing 
that give rise to legal questions of censure ? 

' Herein, O Bhikkhus, men of greedy mind are 
given to censure, men of evil mind are given to 
censure, men of foolish mind are given to censure, 
accusing others of breaches of morality, or of be- 
haviour, or of error in doctrine, or of adopting a 
wrong means of livelihood. These are the three 
causes of wrong-doing that give rise to legal ques- 
tions of censure.' 

[There follow the three causes of right-doing, 
reading ' men not of greedy mind,' &c, as before, 
end of § 4.] 

• And how does the body give rise to legal ques- 
tions of censure ? In case a man be ill-favoured, 
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or ugly, or a dwarf 1 , or diseased, or blind of 
one eye, or lame, or humpbacked, or crippled, 
people find fault with him on that account. This 
is how the body gives rise to legal questions of 
censure. 

1 And how does speech give rise to legal questions 
of censure ? In case a man have a bad voice, or 
be indistinct, or harsh in speech 2 , then people find 
fault with him on that account. This is how speech 
gives rise to legal questions of censure. 

6. ' And what is it that gives rise to legal ques- 
tions of offence ? There are six origins of offence 
that give rise to legal questions of offence. There 
is an offence that originates in deed, but not in word 
nor in thought. There is an offence that originates 
in word, but not in deed nor in thought. There is 
an offence that originates in deed and in word, but 
not in thought. There is an offence that originates 
in deed and in thought, but not in word. There is 
an offence that originates in word and in thought, 
but not in deed. There is an offence that originates 
in deed and in word and in thought. These are 
the six (&c.) 

7. ' And what is that which gives rise to legal 
questions of business ? There is one thing that 
gives rise to legal questions of business, that is to 
say, the Sawgha. 

1 Buddhaghosa has no explanation of these terms here, but on 
Ahguttara Nikaya III, 2, 3, where the whole list recurs, he says 
(as Dr. Morris is good enough to inform us) that oko/imako is 
equal to laku»/ako; and the same explanation is given by the 
commentary on Puggala IV, 19. Compare the use in English of 
' a mere dot of a man,' in a similar sense. 

8 These three epithets of the voice are no doubt intended to be 
the opposites of the three in Mahavagga V, 13, 9. 
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8. ' Legal questions of dispute. Right. Wrong. 
Undetermined 1 . 

' A legal question arising out of dispute may be 
right, and it may be wrong, and it may be un- 
determined. Of these, which is the legal question 
arising out of dispute which is right ? 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu of right mind 
discuss, saying, " This is the Dhamma," or " This 
is not the Dhamma" (&c, as before, in § 2, down to) 
or " This is not a most grave offence." Whatsoever 
quarrel, strife, contention, difference of opinion, con- 
tradiction, opposition, cantankerousness, or conten- 
tion there may be in such a discussion is called a 
legal question arising out of dispute that is right.' 

[And so when the Bhikkhus have a wrong mind, 
or an undetermined mind, the legal question arising 
out of such dispute is respectively a legal question 
arising out of dispute that is wrong or undetermined.] 

9. ' Legal questions of censure. Right. Wrong. 
Undetermined.' 

[It may be either of the three, according as the 
Bhikkhus censuring (as in § 5) have a right, wrong, 
or an undetermined mind. The form of the para- 
graph corresponds to § 8 throughout.] 

10. ' Legal questions of offence. Right. Wrong. 
Undetermined. 

' There may be a legal question whether an 
offence is wrong, and there may be a legal question 

1 We have already pointed out (above, IV, 1, 2) that this mode 
of the commencement of a discussion by setting out a list of the 
points to be discussed and compared is found also in some of the 
Abhidhamma books. There it was only the objects themselves, 
here we have all the predicates which it is proposed to apply (as 
in § 8), or to declare inapplicable to the object (as in § 10), which 
are set out, but the principle is the same. 
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whether an offence is undetermined. There is no 
legal question whether an offence be right. 

' Of these, which is a legal question whether an 
offence be wrong ? Whatsoever transgression be 
committed knowingly, consciously, and deliberately, 
this is called a legal question whether an offence 
be wrong. 

' And of these, which is a legal question whether an 
offence be undetermined ? Whatsoever transgression 
be committed not knowingly, not consciously, not de- 
liberately, this is called a legal question whether an 
offence be undetermined. 

11. ' Legal questions of business. Right. Wrong. 
Undetermined.' 

[It maybe all three, according as the Bhikkhus per- 
forming the business specified, as in § 2, are right- 
minded, wrong-minded, or of undetermined mind. 
The form of the paragraph as in § 8 throughout] 

1 2. ' Disputes, legal questions arising out of dis- 
putes. Dispute which is no legal question. Legal 
question which is no dispute. Matter which is both 
legal question and dispute. 

' There may be a dispute which is a legal ques- 
tion of dispute. There may be a dispute which is 
no legal question. There may be such a legal 
question which is no dispute. There may be such a 
legal question and also a dispute. 

' Of these, which is the dispute which is a legal 
question of dispute requiring formal settlement ? 
In case Bhikkhus discuss, saying, " This is Dhamma" 
[&c, as before, in § 2], or " This is not a most grave 
offence." Whatsoever quarrel, strife [&c, as in § 2] 
there may be on such a matter is a dispute which is a 
legal question of dispute requiring formal settlement. 
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' And of these, which is a dispute which is not a 
legal question requiring formal settlement? When 
a mother disputes with her son, or a son with his 
mother, or a father with his son, or a son with his 
father, or a brother with a brother, or a brother 
with a sister, or a sister with a brother, or a friend 
with a friend. Such a dispute is not a legal question 
requiring formal settlement by the Sawgha. 

* And of these, which is a legal question that is not 
a dispute ? A legal question of censure, or a legal 
question of offence, or a legal question of business. 
This is a legal question which is not a dispute. 

' And of these, which is a legal question requiring 
formal settlement which is also a dispute ? A legal 
question of dispute that requires formal settlement 
by the Samgha is both such a legal question and 
also a dispute.' 

13. [The same distinction drawn between censure, 
and a legal question of censure requiring formal 
settlement.] 

• 14. ' Offence. Legal question arising out of an 
offence. Offence which is not subject of a legal 
question. Legal question and no offence. Legal 
question and offence too. 

'There may be an offence which is subject of a legal 
question of offence. There may be an offence and no 
legal question. There may be legal question and no 
offence. There may be legal question and offence too. 

* Of these, which is the offence which may be 
subject of a legal question ? The five groups of 
offences are subjects of legal questions of offence ; 
the seven groups of offences are subjects of legal 
questions of offence. These are offences which may 
be subject of a legal question. 
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' And of these, which is an offence (Apatti) which 
is not subject of a legal question ? Conversion, higher 
attainment (sot-apatti, sam- apatti), these are 
apatti s which are not subjects of a legal question 1 . 
These are apattis not subjects of a legal question. 

'And of these, what is the legal question where there 
is no offence ? A legal question of official duty, a legal 
question of censure, a legal question of dispute. These 
are legal questions where there may be no offence. 

' And of these, which is the case in which there is 
both a legal question and an offence too ? A legal 
question regarding an offence is a case in which 
there is both a legal question and an offence too. 

1 5. ' Official duty which is subject of a legal ques- 
tion of business. Duty and no legal question. Legal 
question and no duty. Legal question and duty too. 

' There may be [each of these four]. 

' Of these, which is official duty which is subject 
of a legal question ? Whatsoever is to the Sawgha 
a thing which ought to be done, an obligation, a 
matter for which leave ought to be formally asked, 
the proposal of a resolution, the proceeding by 
«atti-dutiya-kamma, or by »atti-^atuttha- 
kamma, that is official duty which may be the 
subject of a legal question of business. 

1 This is merely a play upon words. Apatti is literally 'at- 
tainment to.' Standing alone it is always used with the connotation 
of ' attainment to guilt, sin, offence,' so that its etymological mean- 
ing is always lost sight of. Sotapatti is the 'attainment to,' the 
' entering upon ' the stream, that is, the course of the Excellent 
Way. The Samapattis, literally, 'complete, or higher, attain- 
ments,' are eight successive states of ecstatic insight or meditation 
practised by Arahats and other men of advanced spiritual culture. 
The question stated is in fact a riddle, like so many of the questions 
stated in the Parivara and the Puggala-pawtatti. 
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' And of these, which is the official duty which is 
not subject of legal question ? The duties of an 
a^ariya, of an upa^^aya, of a fellow pupil under 
the same upa^^aya or a^ariya, that is business, 
but not subject of a legal question of business. 

' And of these, which is a legal question but not 
official duty ? A legal question arising out of dis- 
pute, a legal question arising out of censure, a legal 
question arising out of offence. This is a legal 
question of business, but not official duty. 

'And of these, which is both legal question and 
official duty too ? A legal question arising out of 
official business is both legal question of business 
and official duty too x . 

16. ' But by what kind of settlements is a legal 
question arising out of dispute brought to settle- 
ment ? By two kinds of settlement, by the Pro- 
ceeding in presence 2 , and by the Proceeding by 
majority of the Sawgha 3 . 

' If one should ask, " Can it be that a legal question 
arising out of dispute without recourse having been 
had to the one mode of settlement — to wit, the Pro- 
ceeding by majority of the Sa/wgha — can it be that 
it may be settled by the other mode of settlement, 
to wit, by the Proceeding in presence ?" He should 
be told "Yes, it can." (If he should say), " How may 
that be ?" the answer should be as follows : " In 

1 Here again the whole section depends upon a play upon the 
various meanings of the word kikkzm. In the technical phrase 
ki£Mdhikara»a«, the word means solely the business or the 
agenda at the formal meetings of the Sawgha (compare above, § 7). 
In the problems or riddles bf this section its more common meaning 
of 'duty' is brought into play. 

* Sammukha-vinayena. See above, chapter 2. 

* Yebhuyyasikena. See above, chapter 9. 
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the case when the Bhikkhus dispute, saying, ' This 
is the Dhamma,' or ' This is not the Dhamma ' (&c, 
as before, in § 2, down to), or ' This is not a most 
grave offence.'" If, O Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus, 
are able to settle their own dispute, that is called, 
O Bhikkhus, the settlement of the dispute. 

' 1 And how has it been settled ? By the Proceed- 
ing in presence. 

'And what must there be in such a Proceeding 
in presence ? There must be the presence of the 
Sawgha, the presence of the Dhamma, the presence 
of the Vinaya, and the presence of the particular 
person. 

'And therein, what is the presence of the Sazwgha ? 
As many Bhikkhus as are capable of taking part in 
the proceeding 2 , they must be present. The formal 
consent must be produced of those who are in a fit 
state to convey their consent 8 . Those who are 
present must have lodged no objection (against any 
one of them taking part in the proceeding) 4 . This 
is the " presence " in such a matter of the Sa*»gha. 

'And of these, what is the presence of the 
Dhamma, and the presence of the Vinaya ? The 
Dhamma, and the Vinaya, and the teaching of the 
Master by the aid of which that legal question is 
settled. That is the "presence" in such a matter 
of the Dhamma, and of the Vinaya. 

' And of these, what is the presence of the par- 



1 The following five paragraphs recur in IV, 14, §§ 24, 27, and 
four of them in IV, 14, 21, 30. 

2 Kammappatti. See Pariv&ra XIX, 1, 7, et seq. 
8 See above, MahSvagga II, 23. 

* Or rather, perhaps, ' against the proceedings which are being 
carried out.' 
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ticular person ? He who disputes, and he with 
whom he disputes — both friends and foes —must be 
present. That is the " presence " in such a matter 
of the particular person. 

'When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been 
thus settled, if a disputant re-open the question, 
such re-opening of the question is a Pa&ttiya*. If 
one who has conveyed his consent complain of the 
decision, such complaint is a Pa^ittiya 2 . 

17. 'If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are not able 
to settle the legal question within, their own resi- 
dence (Avasa), those Bhikkhus should go, O Bhik- 
khus, to some residence in which there are a larger 
number of Bhikkhus. Then if those Bhikkhus, O 
Bhikkhus, should succeed, whilst on their way to 
that residence, in settling the legal question, that, O 
Bhikkhus, is called a settlement of it. And how 
has it been settled ? (&c, as in the last paragraph of 
the previous section, down to the end.) 

18. ' If those Bhikkhus are not able, O Bhikkhus, 
to settle the legal question whilst they are on their 
way to that residence, then those Bhikkhus, on 
their arrival at that residence, are to address the 
Bhikkhus at that residence thus : " Such and such a 
legal question, Sirs, has arisen thus, and has been 
carried on thus amongst us. It would be well if 
you, Sirs, would settle that legal question for us 
according to the Dhamma, and according to the 
Vinaya, and according to the teaching of the Master, 
to the end that that legal question may be thoroughly 
settled." If the Bhikkhus dwelling in that residence 

1 This is the 63rd Paflttiya. 

* This is the 79th Pa&ttiya. The whole paragraph is repeated 
several times below in this chapter. 
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are the senior, and the incoming Bhikkhus are junior, 
then the Bhikkhus dwelling in that residence are, O 
Bhikkhus, to address the incoming Bhikkhus thus : 
" Pray, Sirs, rest a moment apart until we take 
counsel together ! " If, on the other hand, the 
Bhikkhus dwelling in that residence are junior, and 
the incoming Bhikkhus are senior, then the Bhikkhus 
dwelling in that residence are, O Bhikkhus, to ad- 
dress the incoming Bhikkhus thus : " Then remain 
here, Sirs, a moment until we take counsel together." 
Then if, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhus dwelling in that 
residence should, on consideration, think thus : "We 
shall not be able to settle this legal question ac- 
cording to the Dhamma, and according to the 
Vinaya, and according to the teaching of the 
Master," then that dispute is not to be entrusted 
to them. If, on the other hand, O Bhikkhus, the 
Bhikkhus dwelling in that residence should, on 
consideration, think thus : " We shall be able to 
settle this legal question in accordance with the 
Dhamma, and in accordance with the Vinaya, and 
in accordance with the teaching of the Master," 
then, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhus dwelling in that 
residence are to address the incoming Bhikkhus 
thus': " If you, Sirs, let us know about this legal 
question, how it arose, and how it was carried on, 
and if you agree that in the manner in which we 
may settle the legal question according to the 
Dhamma, and according to the Vinaya, and ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Master, in that 
manner it shall be settled, then we will thus accept 
the legal question at your hands. But if not (&c, 
the whole being repeated), then we will not accept 
it." When they have thus, O Bhikkhus, brought 
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it about that the proper way of putting the legal 
question (the point at issue) has been settled, the 
Bhikkhus dwelling in that residence should under- 
take that legal question. And then the Bhikkhus 
dwelling in that residence should be addressed, O 
Bhikkhus, by the incoming Bhikkhus thus : " We 
inform you, Sirs, how this legal question arose 
and how it was carried on. If you, Sirs, are able 
in such and such a time * to settle this legal ques- 
tion according to the Dhamma, and according to 
the Vinaya, and according to the teaching of the 
Master, then will we entrust this legal question to 
you. But if you, Sirs, should not be able to do so, 
then will we ourselves retain the custody of the 
case." Thus, O Bhikkhus, is that legal question 
to be entrusted by the incoming Bhikkhus to the 
Bhikkhus dwelling in that residence, causing them 
duly to accept it. If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, 
are able to settle the case, that, O Bhikkhus, is 
called a settlement of the legal question. And how 
has it been settled? (&c, as in last paragraph of § 16, 
down to the end.) 

19. 'If, O Bhikkhus, whilst the case is being 
enquired into by those Bhikkhus, pointless speeches 
are brought forth, and the sense of any single utter- 
ance is not clear 2 , I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, 
to settle the case by referring it (to a jury or com- 
mission) s . 

1 Ettakena va antarena, on which Buddhaghosa has nothing. 
On vS = eva, see B8htlingk-Roth s. v. vS, No. 4. 

* These words recur at XII, 2, 7, where an instance occurs of 
the mode of proceeding here laid down. 

5 Ubbahikaya. Childers has quite misunderstood both the 
meaning and the derivation of this term. It must be derived 

[»] E 
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' A Bhikkhu to be chosen on such a jury must be 
possessed of ten qualities — he must be virtuous — 
he must be living enclosed by the restraint of the 
rules of the Patimokkha — he must be upright in 
life, trained according to the precepts, taking them 
upon himself with a sense of the danger in the 
least offence 1 — he must be versed in the tradition, 
a custodian of the tradition, a storehouse of the 
tradition — whatsoever truths, lovely in their origin, 
lovely in their progress, lovely in their consumma- 
tion, set forth the higher life, both in its spirit and 
in its letter, in all its purity and in all its perfectness 2 , 
in such truths must he be well versed, of such must he 
be full, they must be laid up in his words 3 , and dwelt 
on in his heart, being penetrated throughout through 
right insight 4 — both the Patimokkhas must have 

from ud + vah; and means simply 'reference' — the turning over 
of a difficult or intricate case from the general Sawgha to a 
special committee, as was done at Vesali (below, XII, 2, 7). 

1 With this passage (so far) compare the Akankheyya Sutta, § 2 
(translated in Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 210), where the wording 
is somewhat different See, however, the various readings here. 

* We prefer to translate, in accordance with IX, 5, 1 below, 
sStthaw savyaw^anaw as given in the corrections to the text on 
p. 303 ; thus making the phrase ' in the spirit and in the letter ' 
refer to the brahma-lariyam, and not to the dhamma. But it 
should be pointed out that the parallel passage in the stock 
description of a Buddha (for instance in Tevi^a Sutta I, 46, 
translated in Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 187) would support the 
reading given here in the text, referring the phrase in question 
to the dhammS, and not to the brahma-£ariya»i. 

' See the various readings, and compare Sigalov&da Sutta, p. 301; 
Gataka II, 247, 293; Mahavagga VI, 25, 1. 

4 Though di/Mi is usually found in its bad sense of 'delusion' 
(it never means ' heresy,' as Childers renders it), it is also used, 
especially in older texts, in the good sense of ' insight.' Compare 
the 'Book of the Great Decease,' I, 11. 
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been completely handed down to him in their full 
extent, he must have well divided them, well esta- 
blished them, well investigated them, both sutta by 
sutta and in every detail ' — further he must be an 
expert in the Vinaya, irrefutable therein 2 — he must 
be competent to point out (the right course) to both 
friends and foes, to get them to understand a thing, 
get them to see it and recognise it 3 , able to pacify 
them — he must be clever (in judging) both as to the 
origin and as to the settlement of disputes — he must 
understand legal questions, the origin thereof, the 
close thereof, and the way that leads to the close 
thereof. 

' I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to appoint on the 
jury a Bhikkhu possessed of these ten qualities 4 . 

20. ' And thus, O Bhikkhus, is he to be ap- 
pointed. First, the Bhikkhu should be asked 
(whether he be willing to undertake the office). 
Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu should ad- 
dress the Sawgha thus : 

' " May the venerable Sawgha hear me. Whilst 
this case was being enquired into pointless speeches 
were brought forth amongst us, and the sense of no 
single utterance was clear. If the time seems meet 

1 Perhaps this may mean ' both as to the Suttas themselves and 
as to the Old Commentary upon them' — suttato anuvyan^anaso. 
See 'Vinaya Texts,' vol. i, p. xviii, and note 2, p. xxix. 

' Vinaye kAeko hoti asaaihiro. Compare on the use of 
these words, <?ataka I, 290; II, 161; Sutta Nipata V, 18, 26. 

* On all these terms, which have occurred above at IV, 2, 1, 
see the commentary as there quoted in the notes. 

4 It is of course to be understood that the committee or jury 
does not consist of only one such Bhikkhu. In the instance 
already referred to as occurring in XII, 2, 7, four are chosen from 
each side. 

E 2 
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to the venerable Sawgha, let it appoint Bhikkhus of 
such and such a name, and of such and such a name 
on a committee. This is the motion. 

' " Let the venerable Samgha hear me. Whilst 

(&c down to) no single utterance was clear. 

The Samgha. appoints Bhikkhus of such and such 
names on a committee to settle this case. Who- 
soever of the venerable ones approves of the ap- 
pointment of such and such Bhikkhus on the 
committee for the settlement of this case, let him 
be silent. Whosoever approves not thereof, let him 
speak. 

' " Such and such a Bhikkhu is appointed by the 
Sawgha on the committee for the settlement of this 
case. Therefore is it silent. Thus do I under- 
stand." 

21. 'If then, O Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus are able 
on the reference (or on the committee) to settle the 
case, that, O Bhikkhus, is called a case that is 
settled. And how is it settled ? By the Pro- 
ceeding in Presence l . And what therein is meant 
by the Proceeding in Presence ? The Dhamma is 
represented, and the Vinaya is represented, and the 
particular person is represented 2 . 

' And of these, what is the presence of the 
Dhamma (&c, as in § 16, down to the end). 

' If a dispute, O Bhikkhus, has been thus settled, 
if a disputant re-open the question, such re-opening 
is a Pa^ittiya 3 . 

22. 'If, O Bhikkhus, whilst the case is being 

1 Sammukha-vinayena. See chapter 2. 

2 This is the same as in § 16 of this chapter, except that 'the 
presence of the Sa»igha ' is omitted. 

5 See the 63rd Pa£ittiya, and § 17 above. 
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enquired into by those Bhikkhus, there should 
be there a Bhikkhu who is a preacher of the 
Dhamma, but neither has the Sutta 1 been handed 
down to him nor the Sutta-vibhariga, and he not 
regarding the point of the case, reject the sense for 
the shadow of the letter, then should the matter be 
laid before those Bhikkhus by some discreet and 
able Bhikkhu thus : 

' " Let the venerable ones hear me. This Bhikkhu 
of such and such a name is a preacher of the 
Dhamma, but neither has the Sutta been handed 
down to him nor the Sutta-vibhanga. And he, not 
regarding the point of the case, is rejecting the 
sense for the shadow of the letter. If the time 
seems meet to the venerable ones, let them send 
away* the Bhikkhu of such and such a name, and 
let the rest of us settle this case." 

' If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, should be able, 
after having sent away that Bhikkhu, to settle the 
case, that is called a case that is settled. And how 
has it been settled ? By the Proceeding in Presence 
(&c, as in last section, down to the end).' 

23. (The same decision if the Sutta has been 
handed down to him, but not the Sutta-vibhahga.) 

24. ' If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are not able 
by the committee to settle that case, those Bhikkhus, 

Bhikkhus, ought to hand over the case to the 
Sawgha, saying, " We, Sirs, are not able by a com- 
mittee to settle this case, let the Sawgha settle it." 

1 enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a case 
by vote of the majority (&c, as in chapter 9 to the 

1 That is, the Patimokkha. 

* Literally, ' cause him to arise.' 
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end, as to the appointment of a taker of the voting 
tickets). By that Bhikkhu, the taker of the voting 
tickets, are the votes to be collected. And according 
as the larger number of Bhikkhus who are guided 
by the Dhamma shall speak, so shall the case be 
decided. This, O Bhikkhus, is called a legal 
question that has been settled. 

4 And how has it been settled ? By the Proceed- 
ing in Presence and by the vote of the majority. 
And what herein is meant by Proceeding in Pre- 
sence ? The presence of the Sawgha, and the 
presence of the Dhamma, and the presence of the 
Vinaya, and the presence of the particular person. 
And of these, what is the presence of the Sawgha? 
(&c, as in § 16, down to) That is the presence in 
such a matter of the particular person. 

'And what herein is meant by the vote of the 
majority ? The carrying out of, the accomplish- 
ment of, the proceeding by, the undertaking of, the 
acceptance of, the pacification by the official act (the 
Kamma) by the vote of the majority 1 . That is 
what is meant herein by the vote of the majority. 

' When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been 
thus settled, if a disputant re-open the question, such 
re-opening is a Pa>6ittiya. If one who has conveyed 
his consent complain of the decision, such complaint 
is a Paiittiya V 

25. Now at that time a certain legal question had 
arisen in such and such a manner, and had grown up 
in such and such a manner at Savatthi. And those 



1 This sentence is also used of the other modes of settlement 
below, §§ 27, 29. 

2 So also above, § 16; and below, §§ 27-29. 
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Bhikkhus were discontented with the settlement of the 
case by the Sa*«gha at Savatthi. And they heard 
that in a certain residence there were dwelling a 
number of Theras versed in the traditions ; men to 
whom the Agamas 1 had been handed down ; re- 
citers of the Dhamma, of the Vinaya, and of the 
Matikas 2 , learned, discreet, wise, modest, conscien- 
tious, anxious to learn. And they thought, 'If those 
Theras would settle this case according to the 
Dhamma, and according to the Vinaya, and ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Master, then would 
this case be indeed well settled.' So those 
Bhikkhus went to that residence, and spake to 
those Theras thus : ' This legal question, Sirs, 
has arisen in such and such a manner, and has 
grown up in such and such a manner. It would be 
well if the venerable Theras would settle the case 
according to the Dhamma, and according to the 
Vinaya, and according to the teaching of the 
Master ! ' Then those Theras, saying, ' Even as 
the case has been settled by the Sa/wgha at Savatthi, 
so is it well settled ! ' decided the case in the same 
way. Then those Bhikkhus who had been dis- 
contented with the decision of the Sawgha at Sa- 
vatthi were discontented with the decision of the 
number of Theras. 

[The paragraph is repeated with the necessary 
alterations of consecutive applications to three, two, 
and one Thera with the same result.] 

Then those Bhikkhus, discontented with the 
decision of the Sawgha at Savatthi, discontented 
with the decision of the number of Theras, dis- 

1 That is, the Four Nikayas, now forming the Sutta Pi/aka. 
1 See our note above on A'ullavagga IV, 1, 2. 
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contented with the decision of the three Theras, 
discontented with the decision of the two Theras, 
discontented with the decision of the single Thera, 
went up to the place where the Blessed One was, 
and told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' This case, O Bhikkhus, is done with ; having 
been once settled, it is settled for good. 

26 \ 'I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, three ways 
of taking votes, in order to appease such Bhikkhus 2 
— the secret method, the whispering method, and 
the open method. 

' And how, O Bhikkhus, is the secret method of 
taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of 
the votes is to make the voting tickets of different 
colours, and as each Bhikkhu comes up to him he is 
to say to him thus : " This is the ticket for the man 
of such an opinion ; this the ticket for the man of 
such an opinion. Take whichever you like." When 
he has chosen (he is to add), " Don't show it to 
anybody." If he ascertains that those whose opinion 
is against the Dhamma are in the majority, he is to 
reject the vote as wrongly taken. If he ascertains 
that those whose opinion is in accordance with the 
Dhamma are in the majority, he is to report the 
vote as well taken. This, O Bhikkhus, is the secret 
method of taking the votes. 

' And how, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of 
the votes is to whisper in each Bhikkhus ear, "This 
is the ticket of those of such an opinion ; this is the 
ticket of those of such an opinion. Take whichever 



1 On the following section, compare chapters 9 and 10 above. 
' On Sanwattiya, see our note below on VII, 4, 1. 
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you like." When he has chosen (he is to add), 
" Don't tell anybody (which way you have voted)." 
If he ascertains that those whose opinion is against 
the Dhamma are in the majority, he is to reject the 
vote as wrongly taken. If he ascertains that those 
whose opinion is in accordance with the Dhamma 
are in the majority, he is to report the vote as well 
taken. Thus, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking the votes. 

' And how, O Bhikkhus, is the open method of 
taking votes ? If he ascertains (beforehand) that 
those whose opinion is in accordance with the 
Dhamma are in the majority, the vote is to be taken 
undisguisedly, openly. Thus, O Bhikkhus, is the 
open method of taking the votes. 

' These, O Bhikkhus, are the three methods of 
taking the votes V 

27. 'By how many kinds of settlement is a legal 
question arising out of censure settled ? A legal 
question arising out of censure can be settled by 
four kinds of settlement — by the Proceeding in 
Presence — by the Proceeding for those who are 
consciously innocent — by the Proceeding for those 
who are no longer out of their mind — by the 
Proceeding for those who are obstinate. 

' If one should ask, " Can it be that a legal question 
arising out of censure, without recourse being had to 
two modes of settlement — to wit, the Proceeding for 
those who are no longer out of their mind, and the 

1 This naive chapter would seem to show that the pia fraus was 
not unknown to the Buddhist monks at the time when the 
A'ullavagga was composed. Buddhaghosa's note (given at p. 315 
of H. O.'s edition of the text) specifies the different occasions when 
each of the three methods should be used. 
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Proceeding for those who are obstinate — may be 
settled by the two other modes of settlement — to 
wit, the Proceeding in Presence, and the Proceeding 
for those who are consciously innocent ? " he should 
be told, " Yes, it can." (If he should say), " How 
may that be ?" the answer should be as follows : 

' In case the Bhikkhus bring a groundless charge 
against a Bhikkhu of a breach of morality. In 
respect thereof, O Bhikkhus, to that Bhikkhu whose 
memory in regard to the matter is quite clear, the 
Proceeding for the consciously innocent is to be 
accorded. 

' And thus, O Bhikkhus, is to be granted (&c, as 
in chapter 4, § 10, down to the end, with the ne- 
cessary alterations for a general rule instead of a 
particular case). 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is called a legal question that 
has been settled. And how settled ? By the Pro- 
ceeding in Presence, and by the Proceeding for the 
consciously innocent. And what therein belongs to 
the Proceeding in Presence ? The presence of the 
Sawgha, and the presence of the Dhamma, and 
the presence of the Vinaya, and the presence of 
the particular person. And therein what is the 
presence of the Sawgha (&c, as in § 16, down 
to the end) ? And what therein belongs to the 
Proceeding for the consciously innocent ? The 
carrying out of, the accomplishment of, the pro- 
ceeding by, the undertaking of, the acceptance of, 
the pacification of the Proceeding for the consciously 
innocent 1 . That is what belongs herein to the 
Proceeding for the consciously innocent.' 

1 This clause corresponds to the one above, in § 24, and below, 
in § 29. 
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28. [This section bears exactly the same relation 
to chapter 5 as the last section does to chapter 4, 
the form of the two sections being exactly the same 
throughout.] 

29 1 . ' If one should ask, " Can it be that a legal 
question arising out of censure, without recourse 
being had to two modes of settlement — to wit, the 
Proceeding for those who are consciously innocent, 
and the Proceeding for those who are no longer out 
of their mind — may be settled by the two other 
modes of settlement — to wit, the Proceeding in 
Presence, and the Proceeding for those who are 
obstinate?" he should be told, "Yes, it can." If 
he should say, " How may that be ? " the answer 
should be as follows : 

' In case a Bhikkhu warn another Bhikkhu in the 
midst of the Sawzgha of a grievous offence, and call 
upon him to recollect (whether he have committed it 
or not), saying, " Has the venerable one been guilty 
of such and such a grievous offence — a Parifika 
offence, or an offence equivalent to a Para^ika 
offence ? " And he replies thus, " I do not, Sir, call 
to mind that I have been guilty of such and such a 
grievous offence — a Para^ika offence, or an offence 
equivalent to a Par&fika offence." To him thus 
denying the other insists, saying, " Come now, Sir, 
ascertain for certain whether you are conscious of 
having been guilty of such and such a grievous 

1 This section again bears exactly the same relation to chapter 
11 as the previous ones have done to chapters 4 and 5 respec- 
tively. The outline of the form is the same, but as in the in- 
troductory part (containing the description of the offence) the 
present section is much fuller than the chapter to which it refers, 
we prefer to give that part of this section in full. 
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offence — a Pari^ika offence, or an offence equivalent 
to a Para^ika offence." And he replies thus : " I do 
not, Sir, call to mind that I have been guilty of such 
and such a grievous offence — a Para^ika offence, or 
an offence equivalent to a Pari^ika offence. But I 
do, Sir, recollect that I was guilty of such and such 
a trifling offence." To him thus denying the other 
insists [as before]. And he replies thus : " Seeing 
that I am willing, Sir, though you did not ask me, to 
confess myself guilty of that trifling offence, why 
should I not confess, when asked, such and such a 
grievous offence — a Para^ika offence, or an offence 
equivalent to a ParSfika offence ? " And the other 
rejoins, " But you do not confess, Sir, even that 
trifling offence without being asked. How should 
you confess, if you were not asked, the commission 
of such and such a grievous offence — a Para^ika 
offence, or one equivalent to a Piri^ika offence ? 
Come now, Sir, ascertain for certain whether you 
are conscious of having been guilty of such and such 
a grievous offence — a Pari^ika offence, or one equi- 
valent to a Para^-ika offence ? " And he replies, 
" Yes, I am conscious, Sir, of having committed 
such and such an offence — a Pardg'ika offence, or 
one equivalent to a Para^ika offence. In sport did 
I say, in fun did I say that I was not conscious 
thereof." 

'Then, O Bhikkhus, the Proceeding for those 
who are obstinate should be carried out against 
that Bhikkhu. 

'And thus should it be carried out (&c, as 
chapter u, § 2, down to the end, reading "such 
and such a Bhikkhu " for " Upavala," and " grievous 
offence " for " offence "). 
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' This, O Bhikkhus, is called a legal question that 
has been settled. And how has it been settled ? 
By the Proceeding in Presence, and by the Pro- 
ceeding for those who are obstinate. And what 
therein belongs to the Proceeding in Presence ? 
The Presence of the Sawgha (&c, as in § 16). And 
what therein belongs to the Proceeding for those 
who are obstinate ? The carrying out of, the ac- 
complishment of, the proceeding by, the undertaking 
of, the acceptance of, the pacification of the official 
act (the Kamma) by the Proceeding for those who 
are obstinate. That is what belongs therein to the 
Proceeding for those who are obstinate. 

'When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been 
thus settled, if a disputant re-open the question, such 
re-opening is a Pi^ittiya. If one who has conveyed 
his consent complain of the decision, such complaint 
is a Pa£ittiya. 

30. ' By how many modes of settlement is a legal 
question arising out of offence settled ? A legal 
question arising out of offence is settled by three 
modes of settlement — to wit, by the Proceeding in 
Presence, and by the Proceeding on confession of 
guilt, and by the Proceeding by covering over as 
with grass. 

'If one should ask, "Can it be that a legal 
question arising out of offence, without recourse 
being had to the one mode of settlement — to wit, 
the Proceeding by covering over as with grass — 
may be settled by the other two modes — to wit, the 
Proceeding in Presence, and the Proceeding on con- 
fession of guilt?" he should be told, "Yes, it can." 
If he should say, " How may that be ?" the answer 
should be as follows : 
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' In case a Bhikkhu has been guilty of a minor 
offence. That Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, should go up 
to another Bhikkhu, and having arranged his upper 
robe over one shoulder, and squatted down on his 
heels, and stretched forth his hands with the palms 
held together, should speak as follows : " I, Sir, have 
been guilty of such and such an offence ; and that I 
confess." He should say, "Do you acknowledge it?" 
" Yes ; I acknowledge it." " May you restrain your- 
self in future 1 !" 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is called a legal question 
which has been settled. And how has it been 
settled ? By the Proceeding in Presence, and by 
the Proceeding on confession of guilt. And what 
therein belongs to the Proceeding in Presence ? The 
presence of the Dhamma, and the presence of the 
Vinaya, and the presence of the particular individual. 
And what therein is the presence of the Dhamma, 
and of the Vinaya ? The Dhamma, and the Vinaya, 
and the teaching of the Master, by the aid of which 
that legal question is settled. That is the presence 
in such a matter of the Dhamma, and of the Vinaya. 
And what therein is the presence of the particular 
individual ? He who confesses, and he to whom he 
confesses, both are present. That is the presence 
of the particular individual in such a proceeding. 
And what therein belongs to the Proceeding on con- 
fession of guilt ? The carrying out of, the accom- 
plishment of, the proceeding by, the performance of, 
the acceptance of, the pacification of the official act 
(the Kamma) by the Proceeding on confession of 



1 Ayatiw samvareyyasi. So again in the next section. 
Compare V, 20, 5. 
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guilt. That is what belongs therein to the Pro- 
ceeding on confession of guilt. 

'When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been 
thus settled, if a disputant re-open the question, such 
re-opening is a Paiittiya 1 . 

31. ' If he should thus receive (absolution), it is 
well. If he should not receive it, that Bhikkhu, O 
Bhikkhus, should go up to a number of Bhikkhus, 
and having arranged his upper robe over one 
shoulder, and bowed down before the elder Bhik- 
khus, and squatted down on his heels, and stretched 
forth his two hands with the palms held together, he 
should speak as follows : " I, Sirs, have been guilty 
of such and such an offence, and that I confess." 
Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu should lay the 
matter before those Bhikkhus, saying, " Let the vener- 
able ones hear me. This Bhikkhu, of such and such 
a name, is conscious of an offence ; and he discloses 
it, reveals it, confesses it. If the time seems meet 
to the venerable ones, I would absolve 2 that Bhik- 
khu's offence." And he should say, " Do you ac- 
knowledge it?" "Yes; I acknowledge it." "In 
future may you restrain yourself!" 

'This, O Bhikkhus, is called a legal question 
which has been settled. And how has it been 
settled ? (&c, as in last section, down to the end.) 

32. ' If he should thus receive absolution, it is 
well. If he should not receive it, that Bhikkhu, 
O Bhikkhus, should go before the Samgha. (&c, 
as in last section, down to the end, then adding) : 
And if one" who has given his consent to the pro- 



1 See §§ 16, 29, &c. of this chapter. 
* Pa/iga«heyya/». See V, 20, 5. 
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ceeding thereafter make complaint thereof, that is a 
Pa&ttiya. 

33. ' If one should ask, " Can it be that a legal 
question arising out of offence, without recourse 
being had to the one mode of settlement — to wit, 
the Proceeding on confession of guilt — may be 
settled by the other two modes — to wit, by the 
Proceeding in Presence, and by the Proceeding by 
covering over as with grass ?" he should be told, 
"Yes, it can." If he should say, "How may that 
be ? " the answer should be as follows : 

'If while the Bhikkhus are continuing in quarrels 
(&c, as in chapter 1 3, §§ 1, 2, and 3, down to the end). 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is called a legal question that 
has been setded. And how has it been settled ? By 
the Proceeding in Presence, and by the Proceeding 
by the covering over as with grass. 

' And what therein belongs to the Proceeding in 
Presence ? The presence (&c, as in § 16, down to) 
And what therein is the presence of the particular 
person ? He who confesses, and he to whom the 
confession is made l , both are present. This is the 
presence of the particular individual in such a case. 

'And what therein belongs to the Proceeding by 
covering over as with grass ? The carrying out of, 
the accomplishment of, the proceeding by, the per- 
formance of, the acceptance of, the pacification of the 
official act (the Kamma) by the Proceeding by cover- 
ing over as with grass. That is what belongs therein 
to the Proceeding by covering over as with grass. 

1 This refers to the technical term of the Proceeding in question, 
tinavattharakena deseyyaw (IV, 13, 2); and the singular of 
course includes the plural, as the confession usually took place 
before a number of Bhikkhus. 
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'When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been 
thus settled, if a disputant re-open the question, 
such re-opening is a Pa&ttiya. If one who has 
conveyed his consent complain of the decision, such 
complaint is a Paiittiya. 

34. ' By how many modes of settlement is a legal 
question arising out of business settled ? A legal 
question arising out of business is settled by one 
mode of settlement only — to wit, by the Proceeding 
in Presence.' 



End of the Fourth Khandhaka, on the Settle- 
ment of Legal Questions. 



[20] F 
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FIFTH KHANDHAKA. 
On the Daily Life of the Bhikkhus. 



i. Now at that time the Blessed One was staying 
at R&fagaha.in the Bamboo Grove, in the Kalandaka 
Nivapa. And at that time the A'fobbaggiya Bhik- 
khus, when bathing, used to rub 1 their bodies — thighs, 
and arms, and breast, and back — against wood. The 
people were annoyed, murmured, and became indig- 
nant, saying, ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Samawas 
do so, like wrestlers, boxers, or shampooers 2 ?' The 
Bhikkhus heard the people so murmuring, &c. ; and 
they told the matter to the Blessed One. 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, having convened a meeting of the 
Bhikkhu-sa/«gha, asked the Bhikkhus : 'Is this true, 
O Bhikkhus, what they say, that the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus, when bathing, rub (&c, as before)?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

1 Ugghawseti. The simple verb occurs below, V, 9, 2, 4, 
X, 10, 2, and at G&taka, vol. i, p. 190. It is the Sanskrit root 
gharsh. 

* On malla-mu/Mikl Buddhaghosa merely says mu/Mika- 
malla. His note on gSma-poddavi (already given by H. O. 
at P- 3*5 °f the edition to the text) says, 'town's people given to 
adorning themselves by painting their skin' (on which compare 
below, V, 2, 5). But it is difficult to see how that fits in with the 
connection here. 
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The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying, ' This 
is improper, O Bhikkhus (&c, as usual, see I, I, 2, 
down to the end).' And when he had rebuked them, 
and had delivered a religious discourse, he addressed 
the Bhikkhus, and said : ' A Bhikkhu, when bathing, 
is not, O Bhikkhus, to rub his body against wood. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
when bathing, used to rub their bodies — thighs, and 
arms, and breast, and back — against a pillar — against 
a wall (&c, as in last section, down to the end). 

3. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to bathe on an A //an a (a sort of shampooing 
stand 1 ). The people (&c, as before). The Bhik- 
khus (&c, as before). Then the Blessed One (&c, 
as before, down to) addressed the Bhikkhus, and 
said : ' You are not to bathe, O Bhikkhus, on an 
A //in a. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

[Paragraphs similar in every respect to the last 
follow as to 

Using a Gandhabba-hatthaka 2 when bathing. 

Using a Kuruvindaka-sutti 3 when bathing. 

Rubbing their bodies, when under water, up 
against each other*. 



1 So Buddhaghosa loc. cit. 

J A wooden instrument in the shape of a hand, which was first 
covered with chunam (fine lime), and then rubbed over the body. 
See Buddhaghosa's note at p. 315 of H. O.'s edition of the text. 

' Apparently a string of beads which was first covered with the 
chunam made from Kuruvindaka stone (a ruby-coloured stone), 
and then held at both ends and rubbed over the body. See 
Buddhaghosa's note loc. cit. 

* As Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., explains this by ' rubbing their 

F 2 
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Using a Mallaka 1 when bathing.] 

4. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had the 
scab, and he could not bathe with comfort without 
a Mallaka 1 . 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 
1 1 allow, O Bhikkhus, to a sick man the use of a 
Mallaka not (artificially) made 2 .' 

5. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu who was 
weak through old age was not able to shampoo his 
own body. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of an Uk- 
kasikaV 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, (fearing to offend 
against these rules,) were afraid to shampoo one 
another. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the ordinary mode of 
shampooing with the hand 4 .' 



2. 
1. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 

bodies up against each other'(l), vigay ha has here probably nothing 
to do with gah, but is simply vigri'hya. 

1 A kind of back-scratcher, made according to Buddhaghosa, 
loc. cit., by placing together, by the roots, hooks made of the teeth of 
crocodiles (makara-dantaka ; see V, 11, 6 ; VI, 3, 2), which had 
previously been split. Such hooks of split crocodiles' teeth are 
mentioned in the text itself below, V, 9, 2 ; and pins or hooks 
made of naga's teeth at V, 9, 5, and VI, 3, 5 (naga-dantaka), 
and V, 11, 7 (naga-danta). 

1 Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., makes this phrase mean only ' made of 
teeth that had not been previously split.' 

1 Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., explains this word by vattava//i; which 
is to us equally unintelligible. 

4 Pudhu-panikan ti hattha - parikammaw vu£4ati. Tasma 
sabbesa« hatthena pi/Zfti-parikammam katum va//ati (B.). 
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used to wear ear-rings 1 , and ear-drops 2 , and strings 
of beads for the throat, and girdles of beads s , and 
bangles 4 , and necklaces 6 , and bracelets, and rings. 

The people murmured, &c The Bhikkhus 

heard, &c They told the Blessed One (&c, as 

in V, 1, i, down to) he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear any of these 
things. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

2. [A similar paragraph concluding] 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear long hair. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, hair that is two months 
old, or two inches long.' 

3. [Similar paragraph concluding] 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to smooth 8 the hair 

1 Vallika ti ka«»ato nikkhanta-mutt-olambakadinara etaw adhi- 
va^anaw. Na kevalan ka. vallika eva, ya/w km£i ka»»a-pilandha- 
nzm antamaso tala-pannaw pi na va//ati (B.). Compare sata- 
vallikam at V, 29, 4. 

s Pamanga. The meaning of which is not clear from Buddha- 
ghosa's note loc. cit. It occurs also at Dipavawsa XII, 1, and 
below in Buddhaghosa's note on maddaviwa at V, 29, 2 (twice). 

* Ka/i-suttakaw. This is not mentioned in the similar para- 
graph at V, 29, 2, where all special kinds of girdles are enume- 
rated. It is forbidden below to the Bhikkhunis at X, 16. 

4 OvaZ/ika. This word is explained by Buddhaghosa as the 
same as valayaw. Ova//iya occurs, apparently in a different 
sense, at Mahavagga VII, 1, 5, and the present word in Buddha- 
ghosa on sata-vallikam at V, 29, 4. 

8 Kayura, on which Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., merely says that the 
meaning of this, and of the following words, is evident. But the 
Gataka commentary (Fausboll III, 437, 14) says kayuran ti 
givaya pilandhana-pasadhanam. 

• Osawheti. Compare the Sanskrit jlakshnayati. The art 
of hair-dressing had, at the time when the Aullavagga was com- 
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with a comb, or with a smoothing instrument shaped 
like a snake's hood \ or with the hand used as such 
an instrument 2 , or with pomade 3 , or with hair-oil of 
beeswax 8 . Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

4. [Similar paragraph concluding] 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to look at the image 
of your faces in a looking-glass, or a bowl of water *. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a sore in 
his face. He asked the Bhikkhus what kind of a 
sore he had. 'Such and such a kind of sore,' 
replied they. He did not believe what they said. 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, on account of a disease, 
to look at your faces in a looking-glass, or in a bowl 
of water.' 

5. Now at that time the A'^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
(&c, down to) 

posed, been already carried to a high state of efficiency in the 
valley of the Ganges, as may reasonably be concluded from the 
numerous kinds of head-dresses figured in bas-relief on some of 
the oldest Buddhist sculptures. 

1 Phanakenati dantamayidisu yena kenaft (B.). 

2 Hattha-phanakenati hatthen' eva pha»aka-ki££am karonti, 
angulihi osawhenti (B.). It is clear from this last explanation that 
the phanaka was a kind of very primitive brush, but without 
bristles. In passing the fingers through the hair the fingers are 
naturally held separate, slightly forward, and stiff — precisely as one 
would hold them if one wished to imitate the hood of a cobra. 
To make a real brush with bristles was evidently beyond the 
mechanical appliances of those times, or such an article would 
certainly have been mentioned in this connection. 

5 On the use of Tela ka, compare Mahavagga VI, 13, 1, and 
Sittha-telaka at ATullavagga IV, 3, 1. 
4 Compare ATullavagga X, 10, 4. 
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' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to anoint your faces, 
nor to rub (ointment, &c.) into your faces, nor to put 
chunam on your faces, nor to smear red arsenic on 
your faces, nor to paint your bodies, nor to paint 
your faces V 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had disease 
in his eyes. They told the matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, on account of disease, 
to anoint your faces.' 

6 *. Now at that time there was a festival on the 
mountain-top s at Ra^agaha ; and the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus went to see it. 

The people murmured, were annoyed, and became 
indignant, saying, ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
manas go to see dancing, and singing, and music, 
like those who are still enjoying the pleasures of the 
world ? ' And they told this matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to go to see dancing, 
or singing, or music. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 



1 All these practices are seriatim forbidden to the Bhikkhunfs 
also in Aullavagga X, 10, 3. 

* The following section recurs, almost word for word, of the 
Bhikkhunts, in the Bhikkhunt-vibhanga, P&tittiya X (Sutta-vibhahga, 
vol. ii, p. 267). 

• Giragga-sama^a. Compare Dfpavamsa XXI, 32, and 
Mahivamsa, p. 214, line 2. It occurs also in the Introductory 
Story in the Sutta-vibhanga on the 37th PaAittiya, and Buddha- 
ghosa there explains it as follows : Giragga-sama^o ti girimhi 
agga-sama^o girissa va" agga-dese sama^o. He is evidently in 
doubt about the word, which is probably connected with ancient 
local worship or custom, a worship in high-places, as little allied 
to Vedic Brahmanism as it was to Buddhism. 
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3. 

1. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to sing the Dhamma with the abrupt transi- 
tions of song-singing. 

The people murmured, were annoyed, and became 
indignant, saying, ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
ma«as [do so] ?' The Bhikkhus heard (&c, as usual, 
down to) he addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

1 These five dangers, O Bhikkhus, befall him who 
sings the Dhamma with the abrupt 1 transitions of 
song-singing. — He himself becomes captivated with 
respect to the sound thereof. — Other people become 
captivated with respect to the sound thereof. — The 
laymen are shocked. — The meditation of one who 
strains after accuracy in the sound is broken. — The 
common people fall into heresy 2 . — These five dan* 
gers, O Bhikkhus, befall him who sings the Dhamma 
with the abrupt transitions of song-singing. The 
Dhamma is not, O Bhikkhus, to be sung [in that 
manner]. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus were afraid to 
make use of intoning 3 . They told this matter to 
the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to intone.' 

1 Ayatakena gfta-ssarena. Compare Syataken' eva papSto 
at Aullavagga IX, 1, 3. 

8 Probably this is supposed to result because dhamma being 
sung and not said is not intelligible to them — a complaint often 
made against the singing of prayers among Protestant Christians. 
On pai^^imi ^anatS, compare the closing words of V, 21, 2; 
and on the rest of the phrase, Puggala III, 10, 14. The trans- 
lation of sarakuttiw is also very doubtful. 

' Sara-bhanwara. So in the Mahivagga we hear that Sowa 
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i. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to wear woollen cloth with long fleece to it \ 

The people murmured . . . (&c, down to) They 
told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear woollen cloth 
with long fleece to it. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 



1. Now at that time the mangoes were ripe in the 
park of Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha. 
And Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, had 
given command, saying, ' Let the venerable ones have 
as much fruit as they like.' Then the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus plucked even the young fruits and ate 
them. 

Now Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, 
wanted a mango ; and he gave orders, saying, ' Go, 

intoned before the Buddha a chapter from the Sutta Nipata. The 
expression there used issarenaabhisi, of which our word is used 
as the verbal noun, the roots bhaw and bhas being not only 
synonymous but interchangeable. (See, for instance, Vin. Pit. 
vol. iv, p. 353.) Perhaps ' recitative ' would be a good rendering. 
I have several times heard the Dhamma thus recited by living 
Buddhists in accordance with the traditional interpretation of this 
passage, and their Sara-bhailnam was precisely like the intoning 
of prose passages as practised in our cathedral churches (Rh. I).). 

1 Bahira-lomim-u»ttim. Literally, ' with the fleece outside.' 
Compare Mahavagga V, 10, 4, and the Magg&im* Sila, § 5 (p. 193 
of Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Suttas '). 
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my good men, to the park, and bring me hither a 
mango.' 

' Even so, Lord,' said the men in assent to Seniya 
Bimbisara, the king of Magadha : and they went to 
the park, and said to the park-keepers, ' Our lord, 
good friends, has need of a mango. Give us one ! ' 

' There are no mangoes, Sirs. The Bhikkhus 
have plucked even the young ones, and eaten 
them.' 

Then those men told the matter to Seniya Bim- 
bisara, the king of Magadha, and he said : ' The 
mangoes have been well used, my good men, by the 
venerable ones. Notwithstanding it is moderation 
that has been exalted by the Blessed One.' 

The people murmured, were shocked, and were 
indignant, &c, saying, ' How can the Sakyaputtiya 
Samaras, knowing no moderation, use up the king's 
mangoes?' The Bhikkhus heard those men mur- 
muring, shocked, and indignant. Then those Bhik- 
khus told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to eat mangoes. Who- 
soever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time it was the turn of a certain 
multitude to provide the Sawzgha with a meal. 
Mango-peal was put into the curry. The Bhikkhus, 
fearing to offend, would not partake of it. 

' Take it, O Bhikkhus, and eat. I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, to eat the peal of the mango.' 

Now at that time it was the turn of a certain 
multitude to provide the Sawgha with a meal. 
They did not get so far as to make (curry with) the 
peal, but went about in the dining-hall with whole 
mangoes. The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, would 
not accept them. 
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' Take them, O Bhikkhus, and eat. I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, to eat fruit which has become allowable 
to Sama»as in any one of these five ways — when 
it has been injured by fire ' — or by sword 2 — or by 
nails — when it has not yet had any seed in it — and 
fifthly, when it has no more seed in it 3 . I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, to eat fruit which has become 
allowable to Samanas in any one of these five 
ways.' 




6*. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu died of 
the bite of a snake. They told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 



1 Buddhaghosa gives in the Samanta P&s&dika' on the nth 
Pa^iltiya the following explanations of these terms. Aggi-pari- 
^itan ti aggini parifitam abhibhutam diddA&m phu/Man ti attho. 
The reading pari^itaw is correct and should be inserted in the 
text for pariiitam. 

'Sattha-pari^itan ti satthena pari^ttam abhibhutam Min- 
nas viddhaw v& ti attho. Esa nayo nakha-parjgite (B., Ioc. cit.). 

* These last two clauses have already occurred at Mahavagga 
VI, 21. The principle of the injunction throughout its five 
divisions is one and the same— the seed, or the capacity of fructi- 
fication, must either have never existed, or have passed away, or 
have been destroyed. 

* This ancient legend has been expanded into a Gataka story, 
under the title of Khandha-vatta Gataka, No. 203 in Professor 
Fausboll's edition (vol. ii, pp. 144-148), in which recur all the 
verses here given as a snake-charm. The names of the serpents 
are derived from the ancient mythology, and are not to be sup- 
posed to refer to actual breeds of real snakes. Below, A"ullavagga 
VI, 3, 5, where a Bhikkhu is bitten by a snake, the simple pre- 
caution enjoined is the use of a higher bedstead. 
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' Now surely, that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, had not 
let his love flow out over the four royal breeds of 
serpents ! Had he done so, he would not die of the 
bite of a snake. And which are the four royal 
breeds of serpents ? The Virupakkhas are a 
royal breed. The Erapathas are a royal breed. 
The A^abyaputtas are a royal breed. The 
Ka#hagotamakas are a royal breed. Now surely 
that Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, had not let his love flow 
out over the four royal breeds of serpents ! Had 
he done so, he would not die of the bite of a snake. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make use of a safeguard 
for yourselves for your security and protection, by 
letting your love flow out over the four royal breeds 
of serpents. And thus, O Bhikkhus, are you to 
do so. 

' " I love Virupakkhas, the Erapathas I love. 

' " I love A^abyaputtas, the Kawhigotamakas I 
love. 

' " I love live things that have no feet, the bipeds 
too I love. 

' " I love four-footed creatures, and things with 
many feet. 

' " Let no footless thing do hurt to me, nor thing 
that has two feet. 

' " Let no four-footed creature hurt, nor thing with 
many feet. 

' " Let all creatures, all things that live, all beings 
of whatever kind, 

' " Let all behold good fortune l , and let none 
fall into sin. 



1 This phrase occurs in the passage at Maha-parinibbana 
Sutta I, 31, by which Buddhaghosa is so much perplexed. 
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' " Infinite is the Buddha, infinite the Truth, infi- 
nite the Order. Finite are creeping things ; snakes, 
scorpions and centipedes, spiders and lizards, rats 
and mice. 

' " Made is my safeguard, made my defence. Let 
living things retreat, 

' " Whilst I revere the Blessed One, the Buddhas 
seven supreme , ." ' 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to let blood *.' 



7. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, tormented 
by distaste (for meditation, &c), castrated himself 3 . 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' When one thing wanted cutting off, O Bhikkhus, 
that foolish fellow has cut off another! You are 



1 This is only one of the many passages from which it is 
evident that in the oldest Buddhism only the seven Buddhas, from 
Vipassi down to Gotama inclusive, were known by name to the 
members of the Buddhist community. Compare Rh. D.'s 'Hib- 
bert Lectures, 1881,' p. 142. It is nevertheless probable that, 
with their ideas as to the infinite number of worlds which had 
succeeded one another in the past, they considered that the 
number of previous Buddhas had also been infinite. 

1 This last injunction, which comes in here so tamely, is omitted 
in the tritaka story, and is merely a hook on which to hang an 
excuse for introducing this ancient and evidently favourite pre- 
scription into the Vinaya. That it is quite out of place is suffi- 
ciently evident from the fact that it has already been laid down in 
identical terms in the Mahlvagga VI, 14, 4, where it is found in 
its natural connection. 

8 Anabhiratiyd pi/ito attano aftga^atam £Aindi. This 
anabhirati is constantly referred to, and always as the result of 
falling in love, or in connection with sexual desire. 
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not, Bhikkhus, to castrate yourselves. Whoso- 
ever does so, shall be guilty of a thulla^^aya.' 



8>. 

i. Now at that time the Se//^i of Ra^agaha had 
acquired a block 2 of sandal-wood of the most 
precious sandal-wood flavour. And the Se/Mi of 
Ra^agaha thought, ' How would it be if I were to 
have a bowl carved out of this block of sandal-wood, 
so that the chips 3 shall remain my property, and I 
can give the bowl away ? ' And the Se/Mi of 
Ra^gaha had a bowl turned out of that block of 
sandal-wood, and put it in a balance, and had it 
lifted on to the top of a bamboo 4 , and tying that 
bamboo at the top of a succession of bamboos, he let 
it be known, saying, ' If any Sama»a or Brahman be 
an Arahat and possessed of Iddhi, let him get down 
the bowl. It is a gift to him ! ' 

Then Pura«a Kassapa went to the Se//>6i of 
Ra^agaha, and said to him, '1,0 householder, am 



1 A Burmese version of the following legend is translated by 
Bishop Bigandet in his ' Legend of the Burmese Buddha,' vol. ii, 
pp. 2 1 2-2 1 6 (Third Edition). 

* A"andana-ga«Mt uppanna hot? ti landana-gha/Zika up- 
panna hoti (B.). Compare ga«/Aika at Gataka I, iso=ga«<fika at 
ibid. II, 124, and our note below on that word at V, 29, 3. 

* Lekhaw. It is clear from V, 9, 2, below, and Buddha- 
ghosa's note there, that likhituw is used in the sense of 'to plane' 
or * to adze ' wood or metal ; and the Sinhalese MSS. read here 
likhaw instead of lekhaw. It cannot be 'to turn,' as the turning 
lathe is quite a modern invention. 

4 A similar proceeding is related of a Bhikkhu at 24, 1. 
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an Arahat and possessed of Iddhi. Give me the 
bowl.' 

' If, Sir, you are an Arahat and possessed of 
Iddhi, let your reverence get down the bowl ! ' 

Then Makkhali Gosala, and A/ita Kesa-kambaU, 
and Pakudha KaiMyana, and Sa«gaya Bela/Mi- 
putta, and Niga«Ma Nata-putta went severally to 
the Se/Mi of Ra^agaha, [and preferred the same 
request, and received the same reply.] 

Now at that time the venerable Maha Moggallana 
and the venerable Pi«afola Bharadva^a, having 
dressed themselves early in the morning, went into 
Ra^agaha, duly bowled and robed, for alms. And 
the venerable Pi»afola Bharadvi^a said to the 
venerable Maha Moggallana : ' The venerable Maha 
Moggallana is both an Arahat and possessed of 
Iddhi. Go, friend Moggallana, and fetch down this 
bowl, for this bowl belongs to thee.' 

' The venerable Vvidola. Bharadvi^a also is both 
an Arahat and possessed of Iddhi. Go, friend 
Bhiradva^a, and fetch down the bowl, for this bowl 
belongs to thee.' 

Then the venerable Piwdbla Bharadvifa, rising up 
in the air, took the bowl, and went thrice round 
Rifagaha (in the air). And at that time the Se///n 
of Ra^agaha stood, in his dwelling-place with his 
wife and children, and holding up his clasped hands 
in reverent salutation, he exclaimed, ' May the 
venerable Bharadva^a be pleased to descend upon 
our dwelling-place.' And the venerable Bharadv&^a 
descended into his dwelling-place. Then the Setlki 
of Rifagaha took the bowl from the hands of the 
venerable Bharadva^a, and filled it with costly food, 
and presented it to the venerable Bharadvifa. And 
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the venerable Bhiradva^a took the bowl, and de- 
parted to his Arama. 

2. Now the people heard, ' The venerable PiWola 
Bharadv&ga, they say, has got down the Ra^agaha 
Se//>4i's bowl.' And those people, with shouts loud 
and long, followed in the steps of Vindola. Bharad- 
v&gz. And the Blessed One heard the shouts loud 
and long, and on hearing them he asked the vene- 
rable Ananda, 'What now, Ananda, does this so 
great shouting mean ? ' 

' The venerable Yindola. Bharadva^a, Lord, has 
got down the Ra^agaha Se/Z^i's bowl ; and the 
people thereof are following in his steps with shouts 
loud and long.' 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
Sawgha, and asked Pindoh. Bharadva^a, ' Is it true, 
as they say, that you, Bharadva^a, have got down 
the Ra^agaha Se/Mi's bowl ? ' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked him, saying, ' This 
is improper, Bh&radva^a, not according to rule, 
unsuitable, unworthy of a Sama»a, unbecoming, and 
ought not to be done. How can you, Bharadva^a, 
for the sake of a miserable wooden pot, display 
before the laity the superhuman quality of your 
miraculous power of Iddhi ? Just, Bharadva^a, like a 
woman who displays herself for the sake of a miserable 
piece of money 1 , have you, for the sake of a miserable 



1 Masaka-rupassa. On the masaka, see Rh. D.'s 'Ancient 
Coins and Measures, &c.,' p. 13. It is evident from the use of 
the word rupa here that stamped pieces of money were known 
in the valley of the Ganges as early as the time when the ATuUa- 
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wooden pot displayed before the laity the super- 
human quality of your miraculous power of Iddhi. 
This will not conduce, Bharadva^a, either to the 
conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of 
the converted; but rather to those who have not 
been converted remaining unconverted, and to the 
turning back of those who have been converted.' 

And when he had rebuked him, and had delivered 
a religious discourse 1 , he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : ' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to display 
before the laity the superhuman power of Iddhi. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a*. 
Break to pieces, O Bhikkhus, that wooden bowl ; 
and when you have ground it to powder, give it to 
the Bhikkhus as perfume for their eye ointments 3 . 
And you are not, O Bhikkhus, to use wooden bowls. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/aV 



9. 

i. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to use bowls of various kinds, made of gold 
and silver. 

The people murmured (&c, as usual, down to) 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use bowls made 

vagga was composed. The word occurs also below at ATullavagga 
XII, i, i. 

1 See iftillavagga I, i, 2. 

* Compare the 4th Para^ika. 

' The use of sandal-wood for this purpose is allowed by the 
closing words of Maha vagga VI, 1 1. 

4 This injunction is repeated below in the summary at V, 37. 

[ao] G 
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of gold, or made of silver, or set with jewels, or 
made of beryl (ve/uriya 1 ), or made of crystal, or 
made of copper, or made of glass 2 , or made of tin, 
or made of lead, or made of bronze. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, bowls of two kinds, — those made of 
iron, and those made of clay.' 

2. Now at that time the support at the bottom 
of the bowls wore out 3 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use circular (pieces 
of metal) as the supports for your bowls.' 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to have various kinds of circular supports 
to their bowls, — silver ones, and gold ones. 

The people murmured (&c, down to) They told 
this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have various kinds 
of circular supports to your bowls. Whosoever does 

1 It is clear from verses 192-196 of the 13th chapter of the 
Ra£a-nigha«/u, written by Narahari of Kashmir in the thirteenth 
century a, d., that at that time Vai</urya meant 'cafs-eye.' But 
it is uncertain whether that was the only meaning of the word 
ve/uriya at the time when this passage was composed. (See 
especially V. 124, p. 25, of Dr. Richard Garbe's edition in his 
work, 'Die Indischen Mineralien,' Leipzig, 1882.) See also Pro- 
fessor Max Mailer's interesting note at p. 266 of his 'What can 
India teach us?' 

* KSiamayo. There was probably no glass in our modern 
sense of the word when the A'ullavagga was written. But ki/ia 
is a silicious earth, and some sort of glass-like earthenware may 
very well have been in use. The phrase has already occurred, 
together with all the others in this passage, at Mah&vagga V, 8, 3, 
of foot-coverings, but is omitted in the list at Khudda Sikkh& V. 10. 

8 Ghamstyati. Literally, 'were rubbed.' See below, § 3, and 
our note below on V, 9, 2, 4. 
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so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, two kinds of circular supports to your 
bowls, — tin ones, and lead ones.' 

The thick circular supports could not be inserted 1 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to shape them 2 (until 
they get to be the right size to fit in) V 

They would not stay in (?) 4 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to split little pieces 
of crocodiles' teeth (to fit them in with) ■*.' 

Now at that time the Ayfcabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
had painted circular linings to the bottoms of their 
bowls, with painted figures scattered over them, or 
painted in patches of colour 8 , and they used to 
walk about the streets exhibiting them. 

People murmured (&c, down to) They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have painted cir- 
cular supports to the bottoms of your bowls, covered 

1 A££A6piyanti. On the use of this word, compare Maha- 
vagga VIII, 14, 1, where it is used of inserting a slip of cloth in a 
torn garment. 

s See our note above on V, 8, 1. Buddhaghosa says here 
likhitun ti tanu-kara»-atthay' etaw vuttaw. The 'shaping' may 
be by carving, adzing, or planing. 

* Compare above, V, 8, 1, and see Buddhaghosa's note at 
p. 316 of the edition of the text. 

4 The reading is corrupt ; and therefore this rendering is merely 
conjectural. See H. O.'s note at p. 316 of his edition of the text. 

* On these split crocodiles' teeth, see our note above on V, 1, 4. 

* Rupakoki*»ani bhati-kamma-katani. Buddhaghosa has 
nothing on these words. On the second, see below, VI, 2, 7, and 
H. O.'s note on that passage at p. 321 of the edition of the text. 
It is most probable that the reading in both passages should be 
bhatti-kamma, 'patchwork,' as further explained in our note 
below on VI, 2, 7; and we have translated accordingly. 

G 2 
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with figures, and painted in patches of colour. 
Whosoever shall do so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, only ordinary linings.' 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus put away their 
bowls with water in them, and the bowls were split. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put away your 
bowls with water in them. Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I enjoin upon you, 
O Bhikkhus, to dry your bowls in the sunshine 1 
before putting them away.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus dried their bowls 
in the sunshine, with water in them ; and the bowls 
became evil-smelling. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to dry your bowls in 
the sunshine with water in them. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, to empty out the water 2 , and then warm 
the bowls, before you put them away.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus put their bowls 
away in a warm place ; and the colour of the bowls 
was spoilt. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put your bowls 
away in a warm place. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
to dry your bowls for a short time in a warm place, 
and then to put them away.' 

1 Otdpetva. The word has already occurred in Mah&vagga I, 
25, 16. Compare Khudda Sikkha' V. 6. 

* Vodakaw katvd. Vodakaw bears, of course, the same relation 
to sa-udakara, used just before, as vagga does to samagga. 
The expression has occurred already at Mahavagga I, 25, 13. 
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4. Now at that time a number of bowls were left 
in the open air without supports ; and the bowls 
were turned over by a whirlwind \ and broke. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of supports 
for your bowls (when they are left out).' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus put their bowls 
away at the edge of the sleeping-benches in the 
verandahs 2 , and the bowls fell down and were broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put your bowls 
away on the edge of the sleeping-benches in the 
verandah. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus put their bowls 
away on the edge of the Paribha#</a 8 , and the 
bowls fell down and were broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put your bowls 
away on the edge of the Paribhaw^a. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus turned their 
bowls upside down* on the ground, and the lips 
wore out. 

1 V&ta-ma«6?alik£ya. So also in the next section and in the 
Bhikkhuni-vibhaftga, P&Aittiya 96. The reading at Gataka I, 72 
is v£ta-ma»</alam. 

s MirfAante. This word recurs below in VI, 2, 3, where see 
our note. Buddhaghosa's note is given at p. 317 of the edition of 
the text. See also Khudda Sikkhd V. 7. 

' Used of a house, this probably means a plastered flooring of 
scented earth or dried cowdung. See Aullavagga VI, 17, 1, and 
Buddhaghosa's note there. On the use of the word in tailoring, see 
Mah&vagga VII, 1, 5, VIII, 21. Buddhaghosa, loc. cit (p. 317), 
uses the expression mattika-paribharci/a-kataya-bhumiyi. 

4 Nikku^anti. See the use of this word at V, 20, 3. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a mat made 
of grass V 

The grass-mat was eaten by white ants. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a small 
cloth V 

The small cloth was eaten by the white ants. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a raised 
parapet (?) (on which to put your bowls) *.' 

The bowls fell down from the parapet and were 
broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a wicker- 
work stand *.' 

On the wicker-work stand the bowls wore out 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of bags to 
carry your bowls in.' 

They had no shoulder-straps 5 . 

1 Tiwa-santharakara. That this word means a mat, and not 
a layer, of grass is clear from its use at Gataka I, 360, and below, 

V, 11, 3. 

* A'olaka. The meaning of the word is doubtful, but see 
Mahavagga VIII, 18. In the udd an a (at p. 143) the correspond- 
ing word is Aola. See also below, VI, 3, 1, VI, 19, VI, 20, 2. 

' Patta-ma/akara. Buddhaghosa says merely, 'It should be 
made either of bricks or of wood.' He confirms the reading of the 
text (with /as against Childers's reading maiako). 

* Patta-ka«<folika ti maha-mukha-ku»rfa-sa«/Mna bhandak- 
ukkha/ika vu££ati (B.). Ka«</ola is a wicker-work basket; see 
B6htlingk-Roth, sub voce. 

5 See H. O.'s note on the reading here ; and compare the table 
of contents to this chapter (at p. 143), where the reading a«asa- 
baddharo confirms the suggested alteration. If there were any 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder- 
strap (by which to carry the bag), or of a piece 
of string (by which to tie it on).' 

5. Now at that time the Bhikkhus hung up their 
bowls on pins in the walls, or on hooks 1 . The 
pins or hooks falling down, the bowls were broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 You are not, O Bhikkhus, to hang your bowls up. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus put their bowls 
down on a bed 2 , or a chair ; and sitting down 
thoughtlessly 8 they upset them, and the bowls were 
broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put your bowls on 
the bed, or on a chair. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus kept their bowls 
on their laps ; and rising up thoughtlessly they 
upset them, and the bowls were broken. 

further doubt it would be removed on comparing the closing words 
of Mahavagga VI, 12, 4, which are identical with the present passage 
and contain the correct reading. The same remarks apply to 
other passages, where the same words occur below, V, 11, 5, 
V, 12, VI, 12, 3. 

1 The use of these appliances is formally allowed at VI, 3, 5. 

* Ma«£a. Compare Rh. D.'s note at p. 277 of the 'Buddhist 
Birth Stories,' and Khuddha Sikkha" V. 7. 

' Sati-sammosd. The word occurs at Milinda-pawha (ed. 
Trenckner), p. 260. It must be connected with mu/Ma-sati, of 
which the Buddhist Sanskrit equivalent is mushita-smruiA (see 
Katha Sarit Sagara 56, 289). It is evident that Childers's original 
explanation of mu///5a-sati from muMa was wrong, and that 
both words must be referred to the root mush, as he points out at 
p. 618 of his Dictionary. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to keep your bowls 
on your laps. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus put their bowls 
down on a sunshade ; and the sunshade being lifted 
up by a whirlwind, the bowls rolled over, and were 
broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put your bowls 
down on a sunshade. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when they were 
holding the bowls in their hands, opened the door 1 . 
The door springing back the bowls were broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to open the door 
with your bowls in your hands. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 



10. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus went on their 
round for alms, carrying water-jugs made out of 
gourds a , or water-pots s . 

1 Kava/a» pawametva. The construction of doors is de- 
scribed in detail at V, 14, 3, with reference to the bath-house, and 
again at VI, 2. That pawameti is to open, and not to shut, is 
clear from VIII, 1, 1, just as patta/w panameti at VIII, 5, 2 is 
to uncover, disclose, the bowl. Compare Khuddha SikkhS V. 8. 

* Tumba-ka/ahan ti lapu-ka/aha»» vu&tati (B.). Tumba 
is gourd, according to Bohtlingk-Roth. See Khuddha Sikkha V. 1 1. 

* Gha/i-ka/ahan ti gha/i-kapalam (B.). The whole section 
is repeated in the text of each kind of vessel. 
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People murmured, were shocked, and indignant, 
saying, ' As the Titthiyas do.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to go on your rounds 
for alms with water-jugs, or pots. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, who had 
taken upon himself a vow to wear or use nothing 
except what he could procure from dust-heaps or 
cemeteries, went on his rounds for alms carrying a 
bowl made out of a skull. A certain woman saw 
him, and was afraid, and made an outcry 1 , saying, 
' O horror ! This is surely a devil ! * 

People murmured, were shocked, and indignant, 
saying, ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Sama«as carry 
about bowls made out of skulls, as the devil-wor- 
shippers 2 do ? ' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use bowls made 
out of skulls. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a. And you are not, O Bhikkhus, to 
take a vow to wear or to use nothing except what 
you procure from dust-heaps or cemeteries. Who- 
soever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus carried out 
odd bits, and bones, and dirty water 8 in their bowls. 

People murmured, were shocked, and were in- 
dignant, saying, ' The very vessel out of which 

1 Vissaraw akasi, on the use of which idiom see the passages 
quoted below, .ffiillavagga VIII, 1,1. 

* Pisaiillika. See below, rj, 5, and MahSvagga III, 12, 3. 

* This list recurs in the Old Commentary on the 10th Pi^ittiya 
in the Bhikkhunf-vibhanga. As an explanation of v i g h a s a, Buddha- 
ghosa says here u££Aittodakan ti mukha-vikkhalanodakam. 
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these Sakyaputtiya Sama»as eat, that they use as 
a waste-tub!' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to carry out odd bits, 
and bones, and dirty water in your bowls. Whoso- 
ever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a waste-tub V 



11. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus sewed their 
robes together after tearing the cloth with their 
hands 2 ; and the robes became jagged. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a blade and 
of a sheath (for the blade) made of felt V 

Now at that time a blade with a haft to it * had 
come into the possession of the Sa/»gha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 Pa/iggaho. Slop-basin, waste-tub, 'receptacle' for odd 
bits. It is so used below at VIII, 4, 4. 

* Vipa/etvS. The three MSS. read vippidetvd, the same 
corrected to vipphddetvi, and vipphdmetvl M for L is a 
common mistake in Sinhalese MSS., and the correct reading may 
possibly be vipphaletvS, if it is not vipphi/etvi, as suggested 
in H. O.'s note, vol. v, p. 259. 

" Namatakan ti satthaka-ve/ftanakaw pilotika-khan</a*» (B.). 
The word occurs again below at V, 19, 1, V, 27, i, and X, 10, 4 
(where the nuns are forbidden to use it). Namata is felt; and 
n&matika-anga, the wearing of felt, is inserted by some Sanskrit 
Buddhist writers in the list of Dhutangas. (Burnouf, Introduction, 
&c, p. 306.) 

* Dawrfa-satthakan ti vippalikaw va" annaw pi va yaw ki»W 
daWaw yo^etva kata-satthakaw (B.). Compare dawrfa-ka/Ainam 
at V, 11, 3, and dawrfa-parissavanaw at V, 13, 3. ' 
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• I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a blade 
with a haft to it.' 

Now at that time the .rOabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used various kinds of long handles to their blades, 
made of silver, and made of gold. 

People murmured (&c, as usual, down to) They 
told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use various kinds 
of handles to your blades. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
the use of handles to your blades made of bone, or 
ivory, or horn, or of the na/a reed, or of bamboo, 
or of hard wood, or of lac, or of the shells of fruit, 
or of bronze, or of the centre of the chank-shell V 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus sewed their 
robes with quills or bits of bamboo rind, and the 
robes were badly sewn. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of needles.' 

The needles got blunted 2 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a needle- 
case made of bamboo 3 .' 

Even in the needle-cases the needles became blunt. 

1 This list is given in the Mahavagga VI, 12, i (where see our 
notes), as the materials of which ointment-boxes may be made ; 
and below, V, 1 1, 5, of thimbles. 

' Ka««akita hontf ti malagga-kita (B.). Mala may 
probably here mean 'rust,' if the needles were made of iron. 
Ka»«akita, 'spoiled,' is used of plastered walls and the floors of 
a Vihara at Mahavagga I, 25, i5=A"ullavagga VIII, 1, 3; and 
pawsu-kita occurs just below in our present passage. Compare 
also the note on vika»»am in the following section. 

' Su£i-na/ikam. On these needle-cases compare the Intro- 
ductory Story to the 20th Gataka. It is Pa/Kttiya to have them 
made of ivory, horn, or bone. (80th Pa&ttiya, but they are there 
called SM-gharam.) 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fill the cases with 
chunam 1 . 

Even in the chunam the needles became blunt 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fill the cases with 
barley-meal V 

Even in the barley-meal the needles became blunt. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of powdered 
stone *.' 

Even in the powdered stone the needles became 
blunt. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to mix (the powder) 
with beeswax *.' 

The powder still did not cohere. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to mix sipa/ika gum 6 
with the powder *.' 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus sewed their 
robes together by planting stakes here and there, 
and uniting them (with strings). The robes became 
out of shape V 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a KaMina 8 , 

1 Kinwena bitmena. (8.). 

* Satthuya ti halidda-missakena pi//fta-£u«*ena (B.). 

* Saritakan ti pasana-£u»»am vuAiati (B.). 

4 Madhu-sitthakena saretun ti madhu-sitthakena makkhe- 
tum (B.). 

1 The use of this gum for medicine purposes is allowed at 
Mahavagga VI, 7, where see our note. The present use is again 
mentioned below, V, 27, 1. 

* Sarita-sibba/ikan ti madhu-sitthaka-pilotikaw (B.). 

7 Vika«»a»i hoti. See the note on this expression at Maha- 
vagga VI, 2 1, 1. The ' robes ' were lengths of cloth, and ' out of 
shape ' (vikawwaw) must mean either that one side was larger 
than the other, so that each corner (ka»»o) was not a right angle, 
or perhaps that each edge (kawio) was not straight. 

* What KaMina may mean in this connection is not exactly 
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and that you are to sew the robes together after 
tying down KaMina-strings here and there.' 

They spread out the KaMina on uneven (ground), 
and the KaMina fell to pieces 1 . 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to spread out the 
KaMina on uneven (ground). Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

They spread out the KaMina on the ground, 
and the KaMina became dirty. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a grass-mat.' 

The edge of the KaMina decayed through age. 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to strengthen it by a 
doubling or a binding along the edge 2 . 

The KaMina was not large enough s . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a danda.- 

clear to us, but it is evidently a sort of framework, or bench, for 
the tailors to lay out their work upon. Our notes above on the 
1 st Nissaggiya and on Mahavagga VII, 1, 3, refer to a different 
and secondary use of the word in the KaMina ceremonies — 
so-called doubtless because the Ka/Aina-dussa (the supply of 
cloth to be dyed, sewn, and made up into robes, and distributed, 
on one and the same day) was to be so sewn with the aid of the 
KaMina here referred to. Buddhaghosa says here, KaMinan ti 
nissem pi tattha attharita-ka/asaraka-kilanAanam afmataram pi 
ka/iinam vu/Wati yaya dupa//a-£ivaram sibbenti ka/Aine £tvaram pi 
bandhanti. On Dupa//a, see Mahavagga VIII, 14, 1. 

The use of obandhitva(in reference to the KaMina), in oppo- 
sition to sambandhitva (in reference to the mere stakes), is 
worthy of notice. 

1 Paribhi^ati. Perhaps we should translate, 'did not hold 
together.' See the last section. 

* Anuvitam paribha»</a«. See Mahavagga VII, 1, 5, 
VIII, 21, Aullavagga V, 9, 4, VI, 17, 1, XI, 1, 14, and our 
notes there. 

* KaMinaw na ppahotf ti dighassa bhikkhuno pam&tena 
katam ka/Ainam tattha rassassa bhikkhuno tfvaram patthariya- 
mana/K na ppahoti anto yeva hoti (B.). 
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ka/^ina 1 , of a pidalaka 1 , of a ticket, of binding 
strings, and of binding threads 8 ; and that you sew 
your robes together after binding them therewith.' 

The interstices between the threads became irre- 
gular in length 8 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of little marks 
(of the leaf of the talipot palm, or such-like things) 4 .' 

The threads became crooked. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of false threads 
(laid along the cloth to show where it is to be cut 
or sewn) 6 .' 

4. Now at that time the Bhikkhus got on to the 
Ka/^ina with unwashen feet, or wet feet, or with 
their shoes on', and the KaMina was soiled. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to get on to the 
KaMina with unwashen feet, or with wet feet, or 
with your shoes on. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 

5. Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when sewing 

1 On these terms, which we do not attempt to translate, see 
Buddhaghosa's notes as quoted by H. O. at p. 317 of the edition 
of the text The first seems to be a KaMina with a cross-bar, 
but dantfa at V, 11, 1, and V, 13, 3, means handle. 

* Vinandhana-ra^um vinandhana-suttakaw. See Bud- 
dhaghosa's notes loc. cit, and compare Mahavagga V, 11. 

* Visama" honti ti kaii khuddaki honti ka£i mahanta (B.). 
Sutta here probably means those threads or strings just referred to 
by which the stuff was to be tied on to the KaMina. 

4 Ka/imbhakam : so explained by Buddhaghosa, loc. cit 
" Mogha-suttakaw. Buddhaghosa says, 'the making of a 
mark with a green thread, as carpenters do on wood with a black 
thread.' Compare also our notes 2 and 3 on Mahivagga VII, 

1, 5- 

* The whole section is repeated in the text at length for each of 
these three cases. 
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their robes, held the stuff with their fingers, and 
their fingers were hurt. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a thimble V 

Now at that time the A'fobbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used various kinds of thimbles, — gold ones, and 
silver ones. 

People murmured, &c. The Bhikkhus heard, &c. 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use various kinds 
of thimbles. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, thimbles 
made of bone, or ivory, or horn, or of the na/a 
reed, or of bamboo, or of hard wood, or of lac, or of 
the shells of fruit, or of bronze, or of the centre 
of the chank-shell V 

Now at that time the needles, and scissors, and 
thimbles got lost. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a box or 
drawer 3 in the workshop.' 

They got crowded together in the workshop box. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a thimble 
bag (to carry the thimbles about in).' 

They had no shoulder-strap. 



1 Pa/iggaho, 'receptacle ' for the finger. See our note above 
on V, 10, 3, where the same word means a waste-tub. For other 
secondary uses of the word, see G&taka I, 146, II, 9, 26. Buddha- 
ghosa says here, pa/iggahan ti ahguli-kosakam. 

* So of ointment-boxes, Mahivagga VII, 12,1; and of scissors, 
above, V, 11, 1. 

* Asevana-(sic)vitthaka«B nama yam kin£i pdti-£ango/akadi 
(B.). 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder- 
strap, or of a piece of string, to tie the bags on 
with 1 .' 

6 2 . Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when sewing 
their robes in the open air, were distressed by heat 
and by cold. 

They told this matter to. the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a hall or 
of a shed for the KaMina.' 

The KaMina hall had too low a basement, and 
it was inundated with water. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it with a high 
basement 3 .' 

The facing (of the basement) fell in. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to line the basement 
with facing of three kinds* — brick facing, stone 
facing, or wooden facing.' 

They found difficulty in getting up into it 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of stairs of 
three kinds — brick stairs, stone stairs, or wooden 
stairs.' 

As they were going up them they fell off. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a balustrade 8 .' 

1 See our note above on V, 9, 4. 

* The whole of this paragraph is repeated below, though not in 
the same order, of the A'ankama or cloister, and of the (TantSghara, 
or bath-house. (See V, 14, 2, 3.) 

* That is, to build it on a raised platform, the technical term for 
which is £aya. 

4 See our note below on V, 14, 3. The whole passage recurs 
of the lining of a well at V, 16, 2, and of Vihiras themselves at 
VI, 3,3. 

6 Alambana-bahaw. At Maha-sudassana Sutta I, 59, there is 
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Straw and plaster fell (from the walls and roof) 
into the KaMina-hall. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to first cover over 
(the walls and roof with skins 1 ), and then plaster 
them within and without. (And I allow the use of) 
whitewash, and blacking, and red colouring 2 , and 
wreath-work, and creeper-work, and bone hooks, and 
cupboards 8 , and bamboos to hang robes on, and 
strings to hang robes on.' 

7. Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when they 
had sewn the robes together, left the Ka//fcina as 
it was, and went away; and the robes were eaten 
by rats and white ants. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fold up the KaMina.' 

The Ka/^ina came to pieces. 



a description of nights of stairs (sopana), each of which had 
thambha, evidently posts or banisters; su£iyo, apparently cross- 
bars let in to these banisters; and unhtsam, either a head-line 
running along the top of the banisters, or a figure-head at the 
lower end of such a head-line. (See Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas,' 
p. 262.) This and the previous paragraphs are repeated below, 
V, 14, 2, of the JTankama. 

1 See Mahlvagga V, 11, where the same technical term 
(ogumpheti) is used. Buddhaghosa's note is given at p. 317 of 
• the text. See also V, 14, 3, below. 

' Geruka-parikaramam. This reading, and not gerika, is 
confirmed by VI, 3, 1, VI, 17, 1, where the two previous words 
also occur. On this mode of preparing walls and floors, see our 
note below on VI, 20. 

' Pan£a-pa/ikam or -pa/Mikam, a term of doubtful signi- 
fication which recurs, together with all the previous words, in the 
Old Commentary on the 19th Pa/Kttiya. Compare pan£a- 
prastha in B.R. The word is perhaps however connected with 
Sanskrit pa//ika, as Aela-pattikam at V, 21, 2 undoubtedly is. 
It occurs below, in a similar connection, at VI, 3, r. 
[20] H 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fold up the KaMina 
in a cow-hide (?)V 

The KaMina got uncovered. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of strings to 
tie it up with.'. 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus went away, putting 
the Ka/^ina up against the wall or a pillar; and 
the KaMina, falling over, was broken. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to hang it on a stake 
of the wall, or on a hook ".' 



12. 

1. Now the Blessed One, when he had stayed at 
Rifagaha as long as he thought fit, set out on his 
journey toward Vesalt 8 . 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus went along, carry- 
ing their needles and scissors and drugs in their 
bowls. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to 
carry the drugs in*.' 

1 Go-ghawsikSya. Compare pdda-ghawsani at 22. 1 ; and 
on the use of sawzharati in a similar connection, see VI, 2, 7. 

1 Naga-dante. See the note on Mallaka at ATullavagga V, 
i,4. 

* This is merely introduced to show that the following rules or 
privileges in this and the next chapter (§§ 1, 2) were to be in force 
when the Bhikkhus were on a journey. 

4 Neither here nor in V, 11, 5 are we to understand that the 
needles and scissors are to be carried in bags. They are men- 
tioned in both passages merely to show the inconvenience of having 
no separate receptacles for the thimbles and the drugs. 
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They had no shoulder-strap* 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder- 
strap x , or of a string to tie the bags on with.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu tied his 
sandals on to his girdle, and then entered the village 
for alms a . A certain Upasaka, when saluting that 
Bhikkhu, knocked up against the sandals with his 
head. The Bhikkhu was annoyed ; and when he 
had returned to the Arama, he told this matter to 
the Bhikkhus. They told this matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to 
carry your sandals in.' 

They had no shoulder-strap. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder- 
strap, or of a string to tie the bags on with.' 



13. 

1. Now at that time the water as they went along 
could not be drunk without breaking the rules 8 , as 
they had no strainers. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a strainer.' 

The little cloth (that was used for a strainer) 
was not sufficient (to filter enough water for the 
whole party). 

1 See the note on V, 9, 4. 

* He would require the sandals only when he came, in his 
journey, to rough places ; not on the smooth, well-trodden, village 
paths. 

1 The rule, that is, against destroying the life of living things. 

H 2 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a strainer 
fixed on to a ladle 1 .' 

Still the little cloth was not sufficient for the 
purpose. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a regulation 
water-pot V 

2. Now at that time two Bhikkhus were travelling 
along the high-road in the Kosala country. One 
of the Bhikkhus was guilty of some transgression. 
The other one said to him, ' Do not, my friend, do 
such a thing. It is not becoming.' The first one 
bore a grudge against him 8 . Afterwards the other 
Bhikkhu, being tormented with thirst, said to the 
Bhikkhu who bore the grudge, 'Give me, friend, 
your strainer. I am going to drink some water.' 
The Bhikkhu who bore the grudge would not give 
it to him. The other Bhikkhu died of thirst*. 
Then that Bhikkhu, when he had arrived at the 
ArSma, told this matter to the Bhikkhus. 



1 Ka/aAA/iu-parissivanam nSma ttsu daWakesu vinandhitvi 
kataw (B.y 

1 Dhamma-karakaw. Doubtless a water-pot with a strainer 
so fixed into it that a quantity of water could be filtered quickly. 
The word occurs at MahSvawsa, p. 90, and below, VI, 21, 3. 

* So tasmiw upanandhi. The Introductory Story in the 
Sutta-vibhahga on the 36th Pa^ittiya is, so far, word for word the 
same as this section. Buddhaghosa there explains upanandhi 
by ^-anita-upanaiio. See vol. iv, p. 359, of H. O.'s edition of 
the Vinaya Pi/aka. The Introductory Story to the 3 1st Gdtaka is 
also based on a similar incident, and there the corresponding 
expression is vividaw akamsu. (FausbdU's G&taka, vol. i, 
p. 198.) 

4 In the GStaka commentary this tragic result of the refusal is 
absent. The Bhikkhu who has no strainer merely drinks without 
straining. (Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' vol. i, p. 278.) 
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' What then, Sir ? when asked for your strainer, 
would you not lend it ?' 

' It is even so, Sirs.' 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate were an- 
noyed and vexed, and murmured, saying, ' How can 
a Bhikkhu, when asked for his strainer, refuse to 
lend it ?' And they told this matter to the Blessed 
One. 

Then the Blessed One on that occasion and in 
that connection (&c, as usual, see for instance in 
Aullavagga I, i, 2, down to) addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : 

' A Bhikkhu who is on a journey is not, O Bhik- 
khus, to refuse to lend his strainer, when he is asked 
for it Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. And (a Bhikkhu who is) not provided 
with a strainer, O Bhikkhus, is not to undertake a 
journey. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. If there be no strainer nor regulation 
water-pot, the corner of the upper robe is to be 
adopted 1 for the purpose of straining before drinking.' 

3. Now the Blessed One, journeying straight on, 
arrived in due course at Vesalt. And there at 
Vesalt the Blessed One lodged in the Mahavana, in 
the Ku/agira Hall. 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus were engaged in 
building * ; and the strainer did not act 8 . 

1 Adhi//Mtabbo, that is, the Bhikkhu is to determine in his 
mind that that part of his robe is a strainer for the time. 

* Navakammam karonti. On the use of this and allied 
idioms, see Gataka I, 92, line 22 ; iTullavagga I, 18, 1, VI, 5, 2 ; 
Bhikkhunf-vibhahga, ParS^ika I, 1 ; Indian Antiquary XI, 29 ; 
Senart's Ka/bHtyana, p. 189. 

* Na sammati, which is curious. For 'did not suffice/ the 
standing expression would be na ppahoti. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a double strainer 1 .' 

The double strainer did not act. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a filter V 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus were troubled 8 
by mosquitoes. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of mosquito cur- 
tains V 



14. 

i. Now at that time at Vesall a regular service 
of sweet food had been established, the laity taking 
the duty in turns. The Bhikkhus, eating the sweet 
food, became very sick with superfluity of humors 
in their body 6 . 

Now £lvaka Komarabha£>£a went to Vesali on 

1 Da»</a-parissavana»i. Apparently a long box, both ends 
of which strain the water, which is poured into the middle by 
means of a pipe (da«</aka). Buddhaghosa says, Da»</a-parisa- 
vanan ti (sic; only one s) ra^anakanaw khara-parisavanaw viya 
£atusu padesu baddha-nisenikaya sa/akam bandhitva magghe da»- 
rfake udakaw isinfttabbam. Tarn ubhohi ko/Masehi puretva pari- 
savati. Compare da«</a-satthakaw and da«</a-kathinaw, 
above, V, n, i, 3. 

* Ottbarakam nama yam udake ottharitva gha/akena udakaw 
ganhanti. Tarn hi £atusu daWakesu vettham bandhitva sabbe 
pariyante udakato moAetva maggAe ottharitva gha/ena udakam 
gawhanti (B.). 

* Ubba/Aa. See Mahavagga III, 9, 1-4, and <?ataka I, 300. 

* Makasa-ku/ika ti Aivara-ku/ika (B.). Literally, a 'mos- 
quito hut,' the walls of which are to be of cloth. 

* Abhisannakaya ti semhadi-dos'-ussanna-kaya (B.). This 
word has already occurred at Mahavagga VI, 14, 7, where Buddha- 
ghosa's explanation is much the same. See also Mahavagga 
VIII, 1, 30. 
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some business or other. And on seeing the Bhik- 
khus very sick with superfluity of humors, he went 
up to where the Blessed One was ; and when he 
had come there, he saluted the Blessed One and 
took his seat on one side. And when so seated he 
said to the Blessed One : ' The Bhikkhus, Lord, are 
now very sick with superfluity of humors. It would 
be well if the Blessed One were to prescribe, Lord, 
for the Bhikkhus the use of the cloister 1 and of the 
bath-room 2 . Thus will the Bhikkhus become con- 
valescent' 

Then the Blessed One instructed, and aroused, 
and incited, and gladdened Qvaka Komirabha^ia 
with religious discourse. And£lvaka Komarabha£/£a, 
so instructed, and incited, and aroused, and gladdened 
with religious discourse^ arose from his seat and 
saluted the Blessed One, and keeping him on his 
right hand as he passed him, departed thence. And 
the Blessed One, on that occasion and in that con- 
nection, convened an assembly of the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha, and addressed the Bhikkhus, and said, ' I 



1 ATahkama. A straight piece of ground cleared and levelled 
for the purpose of walking up and down upon for exercise and 
meditation. See our note on this word at Mahavagga V, i, 14. 

* Gant&ghara. See our note above on Mahavagga I, 25, 12. 
It was not ordinarily used for cold baths, which were taken in the 
rivers or tanks, but for a kind of hot-water bath, or perhaps steam 
bath, the exact mode of taking or administering which is not as 
yet certain. Several Bhikkhus took the bath at the same time, but 
it is not likely that they got into the water (though the expression 
uttarati is used, loc. cit., of their leaving the bath), as they 
scarcely would have made vessels large enough to contain a man. 
It rather seems that they sat on stools close to a large fire, and 
had water poured over them. The use of this kind of bath is 
forbidden to the Bhikkhunls at A'ullavagga X, 27, 4. 
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prescribe, O Bhikkhus, the use of the cloister and 
of the bath-room.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus walked up and 
down on a cloister on uneven ground ; and their 
feet were hurt. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it level.' 

The cloister had too low a basement, and was 
inundated with water \ 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it with a high 
basement.' 

The facing of the basement fell in 2 . 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of facing of 
three kinds — brick facing, stone facing, and wooden 
facing.' 

They found difficulty in getting up into it. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of stairs of 
three kinds — brick stairs, stone stairs, and wooden 
stairs.' 

As they were going up them, they fell off. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a balus- 
trade.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when walking up 
and down in the cloister, fell down. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to provide a railing * 
for the cloister.' 

1 AH the following paragraphs are the same as above, V, 11,6, 
where see our notes. 

1 As we have pointed out above, in our note on Mah&vagga V, 
I, 14, it is not probable that the ATankama at first had a roof 
and stairs and balustrade. These were later improvements. 

3 Vedika. See MahS-sudassana Sutta I, 60, and Rh. D.'s 
note there (' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 26a), and below, VI, 2, 2. 
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Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when walking 
up and down in the open air, were distressed by 
heat and by cold. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a hall for 
the cloister '.' 

Straw and plaster fell (from the walls and roof) 
into the cloister-hall. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to first cover over 
(the walls and roof with skins), and then plaster 
them. (And I allow the use of) whitewash, and 
blacking, and red colouring, and wreath-work, and 
creeper-work, and bone hooks, and cupboards, and 
bamboos to hang robes on, and strings to hang 
robes on.' 

3. [The whole of the above, from the basement 
down to the balustrade, is repeated of the hot-bath 
house.] 

The bath house had no door. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a door, with 
door-posts and lintel *, with hollows like a mortar 
(for the door to revolve in s ), with projections to 

1 JTankamana-sala, already referred to at Mahavagga III, 5. 

* Pi/Ma-samghaVam. See Childers under sangha/a, and 
the Sarnanta Pasadika on the 19th P&Kttiya. Kava7a-pi/Ma 
occurs in Mah&vagga I, 25, 15, and in the Samanta Pas&dika on 
PaJittiya 19 (compare upari-pi/Miti at .ffullavagga VIII, 1, 1), 
and this and the two following phrases below, VI, a, 1. Buddha- 
ghosa has nothing on them, either here or there ; and they were 
probably therefore in quite common use even in his day. The 
whole of this paragraph recurs below, VI, 3, 7. 

* Udukkhalikara. Presumably the door had no hinges, but 
the upper and lower ends of one side projected into hollows pre- 
pared for them in the lintel and the threshold. This suggestion is 
confirmed by the connection in which these words are used at VI, 
2, 1. 
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revolve in those hollows 1 , with rings on the door 
for the bolt to work along in *, with a block of wood 
fixed unto the edge of the door-post and containing 
a cavity for the bolt to go into (called the monkey's 
head 3 ), with a pin * (to secure the bolt by), with a 
connecting bolt 5 , with a key-hole 6 , with a hole for 
the string with which the door can be closed, and 
with a string for that purpose V 

1 Uttara-plsakaw. See the last note. Pasaka recurs also 
in the next but one. Compare aggala-pasaga in Ayaranga 
Sutta II, 1, 5, 2. 

* Aggala-va//i nama dvira-bahiye samappamlwo yevaaggalat- 
thambho vu££ati yattha tfni £att&ri Middani katva su£iyo denti (B.). 

* Kapi-slsaka« nama dvara-bahaw vjgyAitva tattha pavesito 
aggalapasako vuiiati (B.). The word recurs in the Mabl- 
parinibbana Sutta V, 32, where it is said of Ananda that he 
kapisisakaw alambitvd a/Masi, just as in the Mahi-sudassana 
Sutta II, 24 it is said of the queen under similar circumstances 
that she dvara-bShaw aiambitva a/MSsi. Buddhaghosa's 
commentary on the word in the former of these two passages is 
given by Rh. D. in his note at p. 95 of the 'Buddhist Suttas.' 

4 Su£ik& ti tattha (that is, kapi-sfsake) va&gght khx&fam katvd 
pavesita (B.). Apparently a pin to pass through the monkey's 
head so as to secure the bolt in its place after it has been shot into 
the cavity. See the next note and below, VI, 2, 1. 

6 Gha/ikS ti upari-yqgiti (B.). At G&taka I, 360 (compare 
Aullavagga IX, 1, 2), we are told of a man who dvSrSni pida- 
hanto sabba-dvaresu suligha/ikidayo datva talam (sic, 
query tilam) abhiruhitvS tattha pi dvaram pidahitva nisidi. 
As the principal bolt was probably called aggala (unless that were 
the name for the whole machinery), this was some smaller bolt 
And in ATullavagga VIII, 1, 1 an instance is given of a man 
undoing the bolt (gha/ikam uggha/etva) of an uninhabited 
vihlra, such as is referred to in VI, 2, 1. 

* TalayMAiddaw. See the end'of VI, 2, 1, and Childers under 
the word ta/o. Buddhaghosa says nothing. The word tala 
occurs in the last note. 

7 AviwMana-££/4iddam iviwAAana-ra^ura. These are 
said in VI, 2, 1 to be necessary because the door could not be put 
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The lower part of the wattle and daub wall * of 
the bath-room decayed (through damp). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to face round the 
lower half of the wall (with bricks *).' 

The bath-room had no chimney 3 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a chimney.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus made a fire-place 
in the middle of a small bath-room, and there was 
no room to get to (the bath). 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make the fire- 
place at one side of a small bath-room, and in the 
middle of a large one *.' 

The fire in the bath-room scorched their faces. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of clay to 
spread over your faces 5 .' 

They moistened the clay in their hands. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a trough 
to moisten the clay in'.' 

to, and doubtless have the meaning above assigned to them. A vin£i 
(or Svingi?) at Sutta-vibhanga, Samghidisesa II, 4, 9, means he 
drew towards himself; and A.vin£an& (Svi^anS?), ibid. II, 2, 2, is 
used as an equivalent of aka</</^an&, which is much the same thing. 

1 Ku</</a-pado. Compare Rh. D.'s note on MahS-parinibbana 
Sutta V, 41. The phrase recurs below of Viharas at VI, 3, 4. 

' Manual ikaw katun ti nUa-vatthukam k'mhum (B.). JTinati 
is the technical word for laying bricks one above another; the 
comment therefore means 'to line or face the lower part with 
bricks.' (Compare pokkharaniyo i/MikShi /fcinitum at Mahi- 
sudassana Sutta 1, 58; Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 262, 'to face the 
ponds with bricks or tiles;' and on facing a well below, V, 16, 2.) 

* Dhuma-nettan ti dhuma-nikkhamana-Middaw (B.). The 
word is used of a surgical instrument at Mah&vagga VI, 13, 2. 

4 A similar paragraph occurs below, VI, 3, 3, of VihSras. 

5 Mukha-mattikam. See our note 4 on Mahivagga I, 25, 12. 
' Mattika-do/rikaw. See the last words of V, 16, 2. 
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The clay had a bad smell. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to scent it.' 

The fire in the bath-room scorched their bodies. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to have water poured 
over you.' 

They poured the water out of dishes and alms- 
bowls. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a stand for the water, 
and saucers * to pour it from.' 

A bath-room with a thatched roof did not pro- 
duce perspiration. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cover the roof of 
the bath-room (with skins 8 ), and to plaster it 
within and without.' 

The bath-room became swampy. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to lay the floor with 
flooring of three kinds — brick flooring, stone floor- 
ing, and wooden flooring.' 

It still became swampy. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wash the floor.' 

The water settled on the floor. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a drain 
to carry off the water 8 .' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus sat in the bath- 
room on the ground, and they had pins and needles 
in their limbs *. 

1 SarS vaka*». See Mah&vagga VI, 1 2, 1, and Gataka, vol. i, p. 8. 

* Ogumphetvi. See above, V, 11, 6, and our note there. 

* Udaka-niddhamanaw. See Gritaka I, 175, 409, 425, 489, 
in which passages an entrance to, or an exit from, a palace or a 
city is effected respectively niddhamana-mukhena, niddha- 
mana-dvarena, niddhamanena, and niddhamana-maggena. 
Our phrase here recurs below, V, 35, 4. 

4 Gatt&ni kant/uvanti. Gattani is nominative, not accu- 
sative. Compare Mahavagga VI, 14, 5, where ka«</uvati is used 
in the neuter sense. (' The sore was irritable.') 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of stools for 
the bath-room.' 

Now at that time the bath-room had no enclosure. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to enclose it with 
three kinds of enclosures — brick walls, and stone 
walls, and wooden fences.' 

4. There was- no antechamber 1 (in which the 
water could be kept). 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to have an antechamber.' 
The basement of the antechamber was too low, 
and it was inundated with water [and so on, as in 
11. 6, and in the last section down to the end of 
the description of the door, followed by the closing 
words of 11. 6 and of § 2 from 'straw and plaster 
fell, &c.,' down to ' cupboards J ']. 

5. The cell 8 became swampy. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to spread gravel 4 over it.' 

1 Ko/Mako. This word means a room without a window; and 
it is used either of 1. 'a room over a gateway,' or 2. ' a room used 
as a store-room.' (Compare Mabavagga III, 5, 6, 9 ; Aullavagga 

IV, 4, 6, 7, VI, 3, 7, 9, VI, 4, 10, IX, 1, 2; and Gataka I, 179, 
227, 230, II, 168.) The whole of this paragraph recurs below, 

V, 35, 4, of the ko///5aka to a privy ; and the two passages taken 
together show that an entrance room or passage, a porch or ante- 
chamber, is meant, in which the water was kept ready for use. 
For that reason this particular kind of ko/Maka is elsewhere 
called, in both connections, udaka-ko/Maka (Mahavagga VI, 
14, 3, of the bath-room — where see Buddhaghosa's note quoted in 
our ' Vinaya Texts,' vol. ii, p. 57 — and Dhammapada, p. 103, of 
the privy). Buddhaghosa explains it here by dvara-ko//Aako; 
and it occurs again below, VIII, 8, 2, in the same sense. 

* The last two items in § 2 are supplied for this case also in the 
next chapter but one. 

* Parive*a is doubtless here, and below at VIII, 8, 2 in the 
same connection, a cell used as a cooling-room, after the steam bath. 
Buddhaghosa says nothing here, but gives a note below, V, 35, 4. 

* Marumba. This word occurs in a description of different 
kinds of earths in the Old Commentary on the 10th Pa&ttiya 
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They did not succeed in getting any l . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to flag it with stone.' 

The water settled on the floor. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to have a drain to it' 



15. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when naked 2 , 
saluted one another, and received salutes ; did ser- 
vice to one another, and received services ; gave to 
one another, and accepted ; ate, both hard food and 
soft ; tasted ; and drank. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A man, O Bhikkhus, when naked, is not to give 
salutations, nor receive them ; is not to do services, 
nor to accept them 8 ; is not to give, nor to receive ; 
is not to eat either hard or soft ; is not to taste ; 
is not to drink. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a.' 



16. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus in the bath- 
room put the robes down on the ground, and the 
robes became dirty. 

(Sutta-vibhanga, Pa&ttiya X, 2, 1) ; and in a similar connection at 
Dipavawsa XIX, 2. Also below, V, 35, 4, VI, 3, 8. 

1 Na pariyipunanti. See the use of this phrase at A'ulla- 
vagga V, 5, 2. 

* That is, while in the GrantSghara, which explains the other- 
wise inexplicable fact of this chapter being inserted here instead of 
at the commencement of 16. 2. 

' In Mahavagga I, 25, 13, services are to be rendered to a 
Bhikkhu who is in the bath. This is permitted by 16. 2 below. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bamboo 
to hang your robes on, and of a string to hang your 
robes on '.' 

When rain fell, it fell over the robes. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to have a hall to the 
bath-room.' 

The basement of the bath-room hall was too low 
[&c, as in n. 6; 14. 2 as to basement, roof-facing, 
stairs, and balustrade, followed by the closing words 
of 11. 6 and 14. 2, down to the end]. 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus were afraid a 
to do service to one another, both when in the bath- 
room and in the water. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, three kinds of cover- 
ings — the covering of the bath-room, the covering 
of the water, and the covering by clothes 3 .' 

Now at that time there was no water in the 
bath-room. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

« I allow, O Bhikkhus, a well.' 

The facing of the well fell in *. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to line the well with 



1 So also above, 11. 6 (at the end), and 14. a (at the end). 

1 On account of the rule laid down in chapter 15. 

' This rule abrogates that laid down in chapter 15, so far as 
regards bathing and shampooing. Buddhaghosa says accordingly, 
Tisso pa/i££Mdayo ti. Ettha ^antaghara-pa/i£Madi ka. udaka- 
pa/iAMSdi £a parikammam karontass' eva va//ati, sesesu abhi- 
vadanadisu na va//ati. Vattha-pa/WMadi sabba-kammesu va//ati. 

* Kulaw lu^ati. (The reading is not without doubt.) Com- 
pare Palu^ati. The same expression occurs below, V, 17, 2; 
and lu^ati at Mahavagga VIII, 21, 1. 
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facings of three kinds 1 — brick facing, stone facing, 
and wooden facing.' 

[Then follow the paragraphs as to the high base- 
ment, the facing of the roof, the stairs, and the 
balustrade, as in n. 6 ; 14. 2 ; and above, § 1 *.] 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus drew water with 
jungle-rope 8 , or with their waistbands. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a string 
rope to draw water with.' 

Their hands were hurt (by the rope). 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a long pole 
balanced as a lever *, of a bullock machine *, or of a 
wheel and axle '.' 

1 A^initum tayo £aye. See our note 4 above on V, 14, 3, and 
the passages there quoted. The whole passage occurs V, 1 1, 6. 

* All this refers doubtless to the kind of shed or portico to be 
erected over the well. (See below.) One would expect that the 
formal licence for such a ma«</apa would have been inserted here 
in due course as above, n. 6, for the Ka/Aina-sala. 

' This is the usual Anglo-Indian term for the creepers so com- 
monly used for such purposes. The Pali word is vallika, which 
occurs in a different sense atV, 2, 1. 

4 Tula. This is the ordinary and simple machine, so common 
in all countries where irrigation is carried on, for raising water from 
canals or from shallow wells. Buddhaghosa says here: Tulan 
ti paw»ikana»» viya udaka-abbhahana-tuli. Pa««ika is 'florist' 
(see G&taka I, 41 1, II, 180). Abbh&hana must be wrong (see Sutta 
Nipata III, 8, 8) ; possibly abbhavahana is the correct reading. 

* The name of this machine is spelt differently in the MSS. 
(karaka/ahka the Sinhalese MS., and karakatfaka the Bur- 
mese MSS.), and the reading is doubtful. Buddhaghosa says: 
Dakadaka/ako (sicl In the next note but two the same MS. 
reads ka/adaka/ake) vu££ati go«e va yo^etva hatthehi va gahetvd 
digha-varattadihi aka</<&ana-yanta/w. We can only say negatively 
that the word can have nothing to do either with karka/aka, a hook 
in the form of a crab's claw; or with kara-kan/aka, finger-nail. 

* ATakkava//aka», on which Buddhaghosa has the unintelli- 
gible note arahatta(!)-gha/i-yantaw. 
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A number of pots were broken. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, water-vessels 1 of three 
kinds — brass pots, wooden pots, and skins *.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when drawing 
water in the open air, suffered from heat and cold. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to build a shed over 
the well V 

Straw and plaster fell into the building over 
the well. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cover the shed with 
skins, and to plaster it within and without; and I 
allow the use of whitewash, blacking, red-colouring, 
wreath work, creeper work, cupboards, bamboos to 
hang robes on, and strings to hang robes on.' 

The well was uncovered, and it was littered over 
with grass, and plaster, and dirt 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a lid 4 to the well.' 

Water-vessels were found wanting. 

*I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of troughs 8 
and basons.' 

1 Varake. The spelling of this word in Childers's Dictionary 
(varako) is a misprint Both the passages he quotes read 
varako. Other water-vessels, besides these three, are allowed by 
the closing rule of this chapter. 

1 iPamma-khasrfaw nama tulaya va ka/adaka/ake va yo^etab- 
baiw ^amma-bha^anam (B.). The rendering adopted by Childers 
from Tumour (Mahavawtsa, p. 3) is therefore incorrect. 

* The following passage has already occurred above, V, 11, 6 
and V, 14, 3. 

4 Apidhanaw. See Mahavagga VI, 13, 2. 

8 Udaka-do»im. At Gataka I, 450, such a do«i is said to 
have been made out of the trunk of a tree. Compare the use of 
mattika-do«ika»i at V, 14, 3. 
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17. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to bathe 
anywhere all over the Arama, and the Arama be- 
came muddy. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a pool (at the entrance 
to the Arama).' 

The pool was public, and the Bhikkhus were 
ashamed to bathe in it. 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to surround it with 
enclosures of three kinds — brick walls, stone walls, 
and wooden fences V 

The pool became muddy. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to flag it with three 
kinds of flooring — brick flooring, stone flooring, or 
wooden flooring.' 

The water settled. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a drain.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus' limbs became cold. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make use of a 
towel 2 , and to wipe the water off with a cloth.' 

2. Now at that time a certain Upasaka was 
desirous of making a tank for the use of the 
Sawgha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 
' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a tank.' 
The sides of the tank fell in 3 . 

1 So also the closing words of V, 14, 3. 

* Udaka-punMani. This is also mentioned in the Old 
Commentary on the 86th P&tittiya. The verb recurs in the same 
sense below, VI, 3, 1. 

8 Kulamlu^ati. See V, 16, 2. 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to line the tank with 
facing of three kinds — brick facing, stone facing, and 
wooden facing.' 

They found difficulty 1 in getting into it. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, flights of stairs of three 
kinds — brick steps, stone steps, and wooden steps.' 

While going up them, they fell down. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a balustrade.' 

The water in the tank became stale. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of pipes to lay 
on the water 2 , and to drain the water off 3 .' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was desirous 
of erecting a bath-room with a nillekha 4 roof for 
the use of the Sa*»gha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a bath-room with such 
a roof to it.' 



18. 

1. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
separated themselves from the mats on which they 
sat down for four months s . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to separate yourselves 
for four months from the mats on which you sit 

1 Vihannanti. See V, n,6. 

* Udakayatikan ti udakassa agamana-mattikaw (B.). Com- 
pare ayataka at IX, 1, 3. 

' See above our note on V, 14, 3. 

* Nillekha-^ant&gharam nama &viddha-pakkha-pasaka/» 
vu££ati. Gopanasinam upari-maWale pakkha-pasake //iapetvd 
kata-ku/a-£Madanass' etaw namaw (B.). 

1 Compare the 2nd Nissaggiya. 

I 2 
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down. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus lay 
down to sleep on beds scattered over with flowers. 

People who came on a visit to the Viharas saw 
it, and murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those who still 
live in the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to sleep on beds 
scattered over with flowers. Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a,' 

Now at that time people came to the Arama, 
bringing perfumes and garlands. The Bhikkhus, 
fearing to offend, would not accept them. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to accept the perfume, 
and to apply it to the door for a space of five finger- 
breadths 1 ; and to accept the flowers, and put them 
on one side in the Vihira.' 



19. 

1. Now at that time a sheath of felt 2 had come 
into the possession of the Sawgha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a sheath.' 

The Bhikkhus considered whether a sheath was a 
thing which each one might keep for himself, or a 
thing which ought to be handed over from time to 
time by one Bhikkhu to another.' 

1 KavaVe paniahgulikam datum, on which Buddhaghosa has 
no note. This measure occurs in Gataka I, 166, 192; Fausboll's 
' Five Gatakas' 6 ; and Mahavawzsa, p. 193. 

* Namataka«. See V, 11, 1. 
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'A sheath, O Bhikkhus, is neither to be appro- 
priated nor to be handed over V 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to eat lying on decorated divans. 

People murmured, &c saying, ' Like those 

still living in the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to eat lying on decor- 
ated divans *. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was sick, and ' 
when eating he was not able to hold his bowl in his 
hand. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a stand for the 
bowl 3 .' 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used to eat out of one dish, to drink out of one 
vessel, and to lie on one bed, one coverlet, or 
one mat 4 . 

The people murmured, &c 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 Na adhi/Matabbam na vikappetabbam. That is, it is 
always to be kept as common property of the Sawgha (Saraghika). 
See Mahavagga VIII, ao, a, where the same expressions occur. 

1 Asittakupadh&nam nima tamba-lohena va ra^atena va 
kataya pe/aya (MS. bel&ya) eton adhivaianaw. The use of an 
ubhato-lohitakupadhanaw is condemned, among other things 
of a like kind, in the Maxima Sila, § 5 (Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 193), and above, Mahavagga V, 10, a. 

* Ma/orika ti da«rfadharako vwbtati. Ya//&i-4(Mraka-pa»tt£- 
dharaka~paiMita-pi//6ani pi etth' eva pavi/M&ni. Adharaka-saw- 
khepana-gamanato hi pa/M&ya kMddam viddham pi aviddham pi 
va//ati yeva (B.). 

* All these words have already occurred above at Jfullavagga I, 
13, 1. ' Sitting on one seat ' is there added to the list. 
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' You are hot, Bhikkhus, [to do any of these 
things.] Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 



20. 

i. Now at that time Vaddha the U\kkkav\ was 
a friend of the Bhikkhus "who were followers of 
Mettiya and Bhumma^aka \ Now Waddha the 
UM/iavl went up to the place where those Bhik- 
khus were, and on arriving there he said to them, 
'My salutation to you, Sirs!' When he had thus 
spoken, the Bhikkhus who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhumma^aka gave him no reply. And a second 
and a third time [he said the same words, and still 
received no reply]. 

' Wherein have I offended you, Sirs ? Why do 
you give me no reply?' 

' Therein, that you, friend, sit contented while we 
are being molested by Dabba the Mallian.' 

' But what, Sirs, can I do ?' 

' If you wished it, friend, to-day even would the 
Blessed One expel Dabba the Mallian. 

' But what shall I do, Sirs ? What is that it is in 
my power to do?' 

' Come then, friend Vaddha. Do you go up to the 
place where the Blessed One is, and when you have 
come there, say as follows: "This, Lord, is neither 
fit nor becoming that the very quarter of the heavens 
which ought to be safe, secure, and free from danger, 

1 These are two of the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus; and the evil 
deeds of the followers form the subject of A'ullavagga IV, 4, 5 and 
following sections. Our sections 1, 2 are nearly the same as 
§§ 8, 9 there. 
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that from that very quarter should arise danger, 
calamity, and distress — that where one ought to 
expect a calm, that just there one should meet a 
gale ! Methinks the very water has taken fire ! My 
wife has been defiled by Dabba the Mallian ! " ' 

2. 'Very well, Sirs!' said VaafaJfca the Uikkhzxi, 
accepting the word of the followers of Mettiya and 
Bhumma^aka. And he went up to the Blessed One 
[and spake even as he had been directed]. 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha, and asked the venerable Dabba the Mallian : 

'Are you conscious 1 , Dabba, of having done such 
a thing as this Vaddha. says ?' 

! As my Lord, the Blessed One, knows/ 

[And a second, and a third time, the Blessed 
One asked the same question, and received the 
same reply.] 

'The Dabbas, O Dabba, do not thus repudiate. 
If you have done it, say so. If you have not done 
it, say you have not.' 

'Since I was born, Lord, I cannot call to mind 
that I have practised sexual intercourse, even in a 
dream, much less when I was awake ! ' 

3. Then the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : ' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, turn 
the bowl down 2 in respect of Vaddha the LiiMavi, 

1 See the note above on IV, 4, 9. 

4 Patta/» nikku^atu. This phrase is used in the ordinary 
signification above, V, 9, 4. It is characteristic of the mildness of 
early Buddhism that this should be the only penalty imposed upon 
a layman. Compare H. O.'s remarks in his ' Buddha, sein Leben, 
seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde,' pp. 391-393. The house of such a 
layman becomes then an agoAaro, an ' unlawful resort.' (Aulla- 
vagga VIII, 1, 2.) 
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and make him incapable of granting an alms to the 
Sawgha *. 

' There are eight things, O Bhikkhus, which when 
they characterise an Upasaka, the bowl is to be 
turned down in respect of him; — when he goes 
about to bring loss of gifts on the Bhikkhus, when 
he goes about to bring harm to the Bhikkhus, 
when he goes about to cause the Bhikkhus to 
want a place of residence, when he reviles or 
slanders the Bhikkhus, when he causes divisions 
between Bhikkhus and Bhikkhus ; — when he speaks 
in dispraise of the Buddha ; — when he speaks in dis- 
praise of the Dhamma ; — when he speaks in dispraise 
of the Sawgha. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to turn 
down the bowl in respect of an Upasaka who is 
characterised by these eight things *.' 

4. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is the bowl to be 
turned down. Some able and discreet Bhikkhu is 
to lay the matter before the Saw/gha, saying, 

1 Asambhogaw sawghena karotu. This phrase is used in 
regard to a Bhikkhu at Aullavagga I, 25, i, as the distinctive mark 
of the Act of Suspension (Ukkhepaniya-kamma), and there 
means ' depriving him of his right to eat and dwell with the other 
Bhikkhus.' Sambhoge anipatti at Mahavagga I, 79, 2 (at the 
end), means that it is not an offence for the Bhikkhus to eat and 
dwell together with a guilty Bhikkhu under certain conditions there 
specified. As an Upasaka never, under any circumstances, either 
eats or dwells together with the Bhikkhus (in Psbftttiya 5 the refer- 
ence is to s&maaeras), the meaning here must be to make him one 
who has no dealings with the Sawgha, to withdraw his privilege of 
providing food or lodging for the Sawgha. The sabho^anaw 
kulaw in the 43rd Pa^ittiya has probably nothing to do with this. 

2 When a Bhikkhu behaves towards the laity in any one of the 
first five of these eight ways the Pa/isira«iya-kamma is to be 
carried out against him — that is to say, he has to ask pardon of 
the layman against whom he has offended. See I, 2a The 
whole eight recur below, § 6. 
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' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. Vaddha 
the lAkkhavi has brought a groundless charge 
against the venerable Dabba the Mallian of a 
breach of morality. If the time seems meet to 
the Sawzgha, let the Saawgha turn down the bowl 
as respects Vaddha the Liii>5avi, and make him 
as one who has no dealings with the Sawgha. 

' " This is the motion (watti). 

1 "Vaddha the hlMhavi has brought a groundless 
charge against Dabba the Mallian of a breach of 
morality. The Sawgha turns down the bowl as 
respects Vaddha the LiMhavi, and makes him as 
one who has no dealings with the Sa»*gha. Who- 
soever of the venerable ones approves of the bowl 
being turned down as regards Vaddha the lAkkhav'i, 
and of making him as one who has no dealings with 
the Sa*»gha, let him keep silence. Whosoever ap- 
proves not thereof, let him speak. 

' " The bowl is turned down by the Saawgha as 
regards Vaddha the IMkkav'x, he is as one who has 
no dealings with the Sawgha. The Saawgha ap- 
proves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus do 
I understand.'" 

5. Then the venerable Ananda, having dressed 
himself early in the morning, went, duly bowled 
and robed, to the residence of Vaddha the \Akkkav\. 
And when he had come there he spake to Vaddha 
the Lihhhavi, and said : ' The bowl, friend Vaddha, 
has been turned down by the Sa/#gha as regards 
you, and you are as one who has no dealings with 
the Saawgha.' And Vaddha the \hkkha\\, on hearing 
that saying, immediately 1 fainted and fell. 

1 Literally, ' on that very spot.' 
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Then the friends and companions of Vaddha the 
\j\kkkav\, and his relatives of one blood with him, 
said to him ; ' It is enough, friend Vaddka. Weep 
not, neither lament, We will reconcile l the Blessed 
One to you, and the Order of Bhikkhus.' 

And Vaddha the lAkkkax'i, with his wife and his 
children, and with his friends and companions, and 
with his relatives of one blood with him, went up, 
with wet garments and with streaming hair, to the 
place where the Blessed One was ; and when he had 
come there, he cast himself down with his head at 
the feet of the Blessed One, and said : ' Sin has 
overcome me, Lord — even according to my weak- 
ness, according to my folly, according to my un- 
righteousness — in that without ground I brought a 
charge against Dabba the Mallian of a breach of 
morality. In respect thereof may my Lord the 
Blessed One accept the confession I make of my 
sin in its sinfulness 8 , to the end that I may in 
future restrain myself therefrom 3 .' 

'Verily, O friend Vaddha, sin hath overcome 
you — even according to your weakness, and ac- 
cording to your folly, and according to your un- 
righteousness — in that you brought without ground 
against Dabba the Mallian a charge of breach of 
morality. But since you, O friend Vaddha, look 
upon your sin as sin, and make amends for it as is 
meet, we do accept at your hands your confession of 
it. For this, O friend Vaddha, is the advantage of 

1 This is precisely the expression made use of in the converse 
case, when a Bhikkhu has offended against the laity. See I, 22, 3. 

* kkkayzm a££ayato pa/iga«hatu. See the parallel pas- 
sages in Mahavagga IX, 1, 9 ; ^iillavagga VII, 3, 6, &c. 

9 Ayati m sawvaraya. So also above of an offending Bhik- 
khu, IV, 14, 30. 
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the discipline of the noble one, that he who looks 
upon his sin as sin, and makes amends for it as is 
meet, he becomes able in future to restrain himself 
therefrom V 

6. Then the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : ' Let then the Sawgha turn up the bowl 
again as regards Vaddha the Uikkhavi, and make 
him as one who has dealings with the Sa/wgha. 

' There are eight things, O Bhikkhus, which when 
they characterise an Upasaka the bowl should be 
turned up again as regards him ; — when he goes 
not about to bring loss of gifts on the Bhikkhus, 
when he goes not about to bring harm to the 
Bhikkhus, when he goes not about to cause the 
Bhikkhus to want a place of residence, when he 
reviles or slanders not the Bhikkhus, when he 
causes not divisions between Bhikkhus and Bhik- 
khus ; — when he speaks not in dispraise of the 
Buddha; — when he speaks not in dispraise of the 
Dhamma ; — when he speaks not in dispraise of the 
Sawgha. 

7. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is the bowl to be 
turned up 2 . That Vaddha the Li^^avi should go 
before the Sawgha, with his upper robe arranged 
over one shoulder 3 , and squatting down, and raising 

1 Samvaram apa^ati. Compare the use of vikappam 
apa^eyy a in the 8th Nissaggiya. 

* The following paragraphs are precisely the same as those in 
which the revocation of the Ta^aniya-kamma is described in 
the reverse case of a Bhikkhu, above, I, 8. 

9 F.kawsaw uttar&sangaw karitvi. Unless these words 
have been introduced by mistake from the corresponding pas- 
sage in I, 8 (which is not probable), they show that the ut- 
tarasanga (on which see the note on Mahavagga VIII, 13, 4) 
was also worn by laymen. But this is the only passage known to 
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his hands with the palms joined together, should 
speak as follows : 

' " The bowl has been turned down against me, 
Sirs, by the Sawgha, and I am become as one 
having no dealings with the Sawgha. I am con- 
ducting myself, Sirs, aright in accordance thereto, 
and am broken in spirit 1 , and I seek for release; 
and I request the Sa/wgha for a turning up again of 
the bowl." 

'And a second time he is to prefer the same 
request, and a third time he is to prefer the 
same request in the same words. 

'Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu should 
lay the matter before the Sawgha, saying, 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. The bowl 
has been turned down by the Sawgha against Vaddha. 
the Wkkkax'x, and he is conducting himself aright in 
accordance thereto, and is broken in spirit, and 
seeks for release, and requests the Sawgha for a 
turning up again of the bowl. If the time seems 
meet to the Saw/gha, let the Sawgha turn up the 
bowl again as regards Vaddfa the \-.\kkh&v\, and make 
him as one who has dealings with the Sawgha. 

' " This is the motion («atti). 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. The bowl 
has been turned down (&c, as before), and he is 
conducting himself (&c, as before), and he requests 
the Sa/wgha (&c, as before). The Sa/wgha turns 
up again the bowl as regards VaddAa. the UikkhdMi, 
and makes him as one who has dealings with the 

us in the earlier literature in which such a use of it is mentioned or 
implied. Compare Rh. D.'s note on the 'Book of the Great 
Decease,' VI, 26. 

' Lomam pateml See the note on Aullavagga I, 6, 1. 
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Saaegha. Whosoever of the venerable ones ap- 
proves thereof, let him keep silence; whosoever 
approves not thereof, let him speak. 

' " The bowl is turned up again by the Sawzgha as 
regards Vadd/ia. the \J\kkhavi, and he is as one who 
has dealings with the Sa#»gha. The Sawgha ap- 
proves thereof. Therefore Is it silent Thus do I 
understand." ' 



21. 

1. Now the Blessed One, when he had stayed at 
Vesali as long as he thought fit, set out on his 
journey toward Bhagga 1 . And journeying straight 
on he arrived in due course at Bhagga. And there 
at Bhagga the Blessed One resided on the Dragon's 
Hill, in the hermitage in the Bhesaka/a Wood*. 

Now at that time Bodhi the king's son's mansion, 
which was called Kokanada, had just been finished, 
and had not as yet been used 3 by Sama«a, or by 
Brahman, or by any human being. And Bodhi the 
king's son gave command to the young Brahman, 
the son of the Sa«fika woman 4 , saying, ' Come 

1 Bhaggesu. Compare Buddhaghosa ! s note on a similar plural 
at Maha-parinibMna Sutta III, 5, quoted in Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist 
Suttas from the P&li,' p. 24. 

1 This place is also mentioned in the Sutta-vibhanga on the 55th 
and 56th Sekhiyas. 

8 Ana^Aavuttho, literally, no doubt, 'dwelt in.' But it is 
clear that the meal afterwards taken in it by the Buddha was sup- 
posed to be the dedication, so to say, or the house-warming, after 
which it was a^Mvuttho. 

4 On this habit of naming people after the family or tribal (not 
the personal) name of their mothers, see Rh. D.'s note in his 
' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 1. 
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now, my friend Sa#£ika-putta, go thou to the place 
where the Blessed One is, and when you have come 
there, bow down in salutation at his feet on my 
behalf, and enquire in my name whether he is free 
from sickness and suffering, and is in the enjoyment 
of ease and comfort and vigorous health, saying, 
" Bodhi the king's son, Lord, bows down in saluta- 
tion at thy feet, and enquires [as I have said] ', and 
asks : ' May my Lord the Blessed One consent to 
take his to-morrow's meal with Bodhi the king's son, 
together with the Sawzgha of Bhikkhus.' " ' 

'Even so, Sir!' said the young Brahman Sa«^ika- 
putta, in assent to Bodhi the king's son. And he 
went up to the place where the Blessed One was, 
and when he had come there he exchanged with the 
Blessed One the greetings and compliments of 
friendship and civility. And when he had done 
so, he took his seat on one side, and so seated he 
[delivered to him the message even as the king's 
son had commanded]. And the Blessed One gave, 
by silence, his consent. 

2. And when the young Brahman Sa»/ikcl-putta 
had perceived that the Blessed One had consented, 
he arose from his seat, and went up to the place 
where Bodhi the king's son was. And when he had 
come there, he said to him : 'We have spoken, Sir, 
in your behalf to that venerable Gotama, saying 
(&c, as before), and have received the consent of 
the Samawa Gotama.' 

Then Bodhi the king's son made ready at the end 



1 So far this conversation is the stock phrase for a message 
from a royal personage to the Buddha. See « Book of the Great 
Decease,' I, a (Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 2). 
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of that night sweet food, both hard and soft ; and 
had the mansion Kokanada spread over with white 
cloths even unto the last planks in the flight of 
steps (at the entrance) 1 ; and gave command to the 
young Brahman Sawgika-putta, saying, ' Come now, 
my friend Sa%ika-putta, go thou up to the place 
where the Blessed One is ; and when you have come 
there, announce the time, saying, " The meal, Lord, 
is ready, and the time has come." ' 

1 Even so, Lord,' said Sa%ika-putta in assent 
[and went to the Blessed One and announced 
accordingly]. 

Now the Blessed One, having dressed himself 
early in the morning, went, duly bowled and robed, 
to Bodhi the king's son's mansion. And Bodhi the 
king's son stood at that time at the portico over the 
outer door to welcome the Blessed One. And he 
saw the Blessed One coming from afar; and on 
seeing him he went forth thence to meet him, and 
when he had saluted the Blessed One, he returned 
again to the mansion Kokanada. 

Now the Blessed One stopped at the last plank 
on the flight of steps at the entrance. And Bodhi the 
king's son said to the Blessed One, ' May my Lord 
the Blessed One walk over the cloths. May the 
Happy One walk over the cloths, that the same 
may be to me for a long time for a weal and for 
a joy.' 

And when he had thus spoken, the Blessed One 
remained silent. And a second time he [preferred 
the same request in the same words with the same 

1 Sopana-ka/iiigari. Compare the Sanskrit Kat/ankara 
(also written ka</angara). The correct reading is doubtless /, 
not 1. 
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result]. And a third time he [preferred the same 
request]. Then the Blessed One looked round at 
the venerable Ananda. 

And the venerable Ananda said to Bodhi the 
king's son, 'Let them gather up, O prince, these 
cloths. The Blessed One will not walk on a strip 
of cloth (laid down for ceremonial purposes) 1 . The 
Tathagata has mercy even on the meanest thing/ 

3. Then Bodhi the king's son had the cloths 
gathered up, and spread out a seat on the top of 
Kokanada. And the Blessed One ascended up into 
Kokanada, and sat down on the seat spread out 
there with the Sa/wgha of Bhikkhus. And Bodhi 
the king's son satisfied the Bhikkhu-sawgha with 
the Buddha at their head with the sweet food, both 
hard and soft, waiting upon them with his own 
hand 8 . And when the Blessed One had cleansed 
his bowl and his hands, he (Bodhi) took his seat 
on one side. And the Blessed One instructed, and 
roused, and incited, and gladdened him thus sitting 
with religious discourse. And when he had been thus 
instructed, and roused, and incited, and gladdened 



1 .ffela-pattika ti £ela-santharam, says Buddhaghosa. See 
pa//ika in Childers, and compare paroAa-pa/Mikam at V, 11, 6. 
Aela is not merely ordinary cloth ; it is cloth regarded as a means 
of giving a decorative or festive appearance to a house by spread- 
ing canopies, &c. See (Tataka I, 178, and Maha-parinibbana 
Sutta VI, 26 (p. 64). On such festive occasions the whole house 
(or the Mawrfapa erected in special honour of the guest) is 
covered with lengths of clean cotton cloth — the same as are other- 
wise used for ordinary apparel— white being the colour signifying 
peculiar respect. It is such lengths of cloth so used honoris 
causa that are called £ela-pattik£. Compare Rh. D.'s note in 
' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 12 a. 

1 See the note above on Mahavagga I, 8, 4. 
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with religious discourse, Bodhi the king's son rose 
from his seat and departed thence. 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, convened an assembly of the 
Bhikkhu-sa*Bgha, and after he had delivered a 
religious discourse, he addressed the Bhikkhus and 
said: 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to walk upon cloth 
laid down (for ceremonial purposes). Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

4. Now at that time a certain woman who had 
had a miscarriage, and had invited the Bhikkhus, 
and spread cloths in their honour, said to them, 
'Step, Sirs, over the cloth.' 

The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, would not 
do so. 

'Step, Sirs, over the cloth, for good luck's sake.' 

The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, would not 
do so. 

Then that woman murmured, was annoyed, and 
was indignant, saying, 'How can their reverences 
refuse to step over the cloth when they are asked 
to do so for good luck's sake ?' 

The Bhikkhus heard of that woman's murmuring, 
and being annoyed, and indignant. And they told 
this matter to the Blessed One. 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, when asked to do so 
for the sake of good luck to laymen, to step over 
cloth laid down for ceremonial purposes.' 

Now at the time the Bhikkhus were afraid to step 
on to a mat to be used for wiping the feet 1 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 Dhota-padaka. 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to step on to a mat to 
be used for wiping the feet.' 



Here ends the second Portion 1 for Recitation. 



22. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Bhagga as long as he thought fit, he set out on his 
journey towards Savatthi. And journeying straight 
on he arrived in due course at Savatthi, and there, 
at Savatthi, he stayed in the (^etavana, in the Arama 
of Anatha-pi#dfika. 

Now Visakha the mother of Migara, bringing 
small jars 2 , and earthenware foot-scrubbers 8 , and 
brooms, went up to the place where the Blessed 
One was; and when she had come there, she 
saluted the Blessed One, and took her seat on 
one side. And so sitting, Visakha the mother of 
Migara said to the Blessed One, ' May the Blessed 
One accept these things at my hands, that that may 
be to me for long for a blessing and a joy.' And the 
Blessed One accepted the small jars and the brooms ; 
but the Blessed One did not accept the earthenware 
foot-scrubbers. 

1 There is no mention in the text of where the first such Portion 
(Bhanavara) ends. There is also no division into Bhanavaras 
in the previous books of the Aullavagga. 

1 Gha/akaw. At Gataka I, 32 this word seems to mean the 
capital of a pillar. We have taken it as the diminutive of g ha/a, 
especially as Buddhaghosa says nothing ; but this is doubtful. 

* Katakaw. To the note quoted at p. 318 of the text, which 
shows that this is a kind of foot-rubber, Buddhaghosa adds that 
this article is forbidden bahulikanuyogatta. This injunction 
is repeated below at V, 37, where kataka is mentioned as a kind 
of earthenware. 
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Then the Blessed One instructed (&c, as usual, 
see 21. 2, down to) she departed thence. And the 
Blessed One, on that occasion and in that con- 
nection, after having delivered a religious discourse, 
addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

1 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, small jars and brooms. 
You are not, O Bhikkhus, to make use of earthen- 
ware foot-scrubbers. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
three kinds of things to rub the feet with — to wit, 
sandstone l , gravel ', and sea-foam V 

2. [A similar paragraph ending] 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of fans and 
flower-stands V 



23. 

1. Now at that time a mosquito-fan had come 
into the possession of the Sa*»gha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of mosquito- 
fans.' - 

A chimara (a tail of the Bos Gruniens or 
Tibetan ox, mounted on a stick, to be used by 

1 Sakkhari and ka/Aala, the exact distinction between which 
two terms is not stated. 

* Samudda-phenaka. By this name are designated the bones 
of the cuttle-fish which, when cast up by the waves on the sea- 
shore, are not unlike petrified foam, and have actually been in- 
troduced from the East into use in Europe as a kind of rough 
natural soap ; and are now sold for that purpose in most chemists' 
shops in England (compare Meerschaum). The same word is 
found in later Sanskrit works. 

8 TalavaH/aw. See ffataka I, 26, 5 (at the end); and com- 
pare talava»/akaw below, V, 29, 4. 

K 2 
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an attendant to whisk off flies) had come into the 
possession of the Sawgha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to make use of a 
chamara. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a 1 . I allow, O Bhikkhus, three kinds 
of fly-whisks— ^those made of bark, those made of 
Uslra-grass, and those made of peacocks' tails V 

2. [Similar paragraph ending] 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of sun-shades 8 .' 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiyas Went about 
with sun-shades up. And at that time a certain 
Upasaka went to a garden with a number of men 
who were followers of the A^ivakas (naked ascetics). 
And those followers of the Kg lvakas saw the J&kab- 
baggiya Bhikkhus coming along in the distance with 
sun-shades held over them ; and on seeing them, 
they said to that Upasaka: 

'Are these, Sir, the men whom you reverence 
coming along, like lords of the treasury, there with 
sun-shades held over them ?' 

'No, Sirs. These are not Bhikkhus; they are 
Paribbd^akas (wandering mendicants).' 

So they made a bet whether they were Bhikkhus 
or not. And when that Upasaka recognised them, 
when they came up, he murmured, was annoyed, 
and was indignant, saying, 'How can their rever- 
ences go about with sun-shades held over them ?' 

The Bhikkhus heard of that Upasaka's thus mur- 

1 Probably because this, tike a white umbrella, was considered 
an appanage of royalty. 

* Mora-pifiMa. This word is spelt prw^a by Childers, and 
by Fausboll, Gfctaka I, 38, 207. 

* See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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muring, &c. And those Bhikkhus told the matter to 
the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

The Blessed Buddha rebuked them, saying (&c, 
as usual, see I, i, 2, 3). And when he had rebuked 
them, and had delivered a religious discourse, he 
addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have sun-shades 
held over you. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a.' 

3. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was sick, 
and without a sun-shade (being held over him) he 
was ill at ease. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

* I allow, O Bhikkhus, a sun-shade for the sick.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, thinking, ' It is 
for the sick only that sun-shades have been allowed 
by the Blessed One, and not for those who are not 
sick,' were afraid to use sun-shades in the Arama, 
or in the precincts of the Arama. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, either a sick man, or one 
who is not sick, to have a sun-shade held over 
him either in the Arama, or in the precincts of the 
Arama 1 .' 

1 There is an ambiguity, either in the use of the word Matta, 
or in the use of the verb dhareti, or both, running through this 
chapter. As a matter of fact, the Bhikkhus now use sun-shades 
(usually those made of paper in China) of the same shape as the 
umbrellas now used in England ; and they make no distinction as 
to the place in which they use them. But there is another shape 
for shades, to be carried by a dependant walking behind the 
person to be shaded, in which the handle is fastened to the rim at 
the side of, and not in the middle underneath that part of it which 
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24. 

i. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu tied his 
bowl with a string, and suspending it on a staff 1 , 
went after noon out of a certain village gate. The 
people calling out, ' There goes a thief ; his sword 
is glistening,' fell upon him, and seized him. But 
on recognising him, they let him go. That Bhikkhu, 
returning to the Arama, told this matter to the 
Bhikkhus. ' 

'What then, Sir, did you carry a staff with a 
string to it?' 

'It is even so, Sirs.' 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate murmured 
(&c, as usual, see I, i, 2, 3) ... . told the Blessed 
One .... he addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to carry a staff with a 
string to it. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was sick, 
and he could not wander about without a staff. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

actually keeps off the sun. Both kinds are figured on the most 
ancient Buddhist sculptures. The Old Commentary on the cor- 
responding rule for the nuns (Bhikkhunt-vibhanga, Pa/ftttiya 
LXXXIV, 2, 1) says that sun-shades are either white, or made of 
matting, or made of leaves (doubtless of the talipot palm) ; and it 
adds that they are either ma«dala~baddha« or salaka- 
baddhaw, which apparently refers to these two ways in which 
the handle was joined on to the shading-part. In the 57th Se- 
khiya (compare also the 23rd and the 67th), and in Aullavagga 
VIII, 1, 1, will be found rules of etiquette which show that it was 
a sign of courtesy or of respect to put down a sun-shade. 

1 See the similar phraseology at V, 8, 1. On u//itvS, compare 
oddeti. 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give to a sick 
Bhikkhu the permission (license) to use a staff. And 
thus, O Bhikkhus, should it be given. That sick 
Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, should go up to the Sawgha 
[here follow the words of a Kammavaia, precisely 
as in V, 20, 7].' 

3. [Similar paragraphs ending with KammavAias 
for license to lift the bowl with a string, and with 
both a staff and a string] 



25. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was a 
ruminator 1 , and he, continually ruminating, used to 
chew the cud. 

The Bhikkhus murmured, were annoyed, and were 
indignant, saying, ' This Bhikkhu eats food out of 
hours V And they told this matter to the Blessed 
One. 

• This Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, has but lately fallen 
from the condition of being an ox. I allow, O 
Bhikkhus, to a ruminator the chew of the cud. 
But nothing, O Bhikkhus, brought from the door 
of the mouth to the outside thereof is to be so 
chewed s . Whosoever does so, shall be dealt with 
according to the law V 



26. 

1. Now at that time a certain multitude had 



1 Romanthaka. 

* Which is against the rule laid down in the 27th Pa&ttiya. 
' That would be a breach of the 30th Paflttiya. 

* That is, according to the 27th, 28th, or 30th Patfttiya. 
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arranged for the privilege of supplying food to 
the Sawgha, and in the dining-hall many fragments 
of rice were allowed to fall. 

The people murmured, were annoyed, and were 
indignant, saying, ' How can the Sakya-puttiya Sa- 
maras, when food is being given to them, take it 
so carelessly. Each single ball of rice is the result 
of hundredfold labour ! ' 

The Bhikkhus heard of the people thus mur- 
muring, &c, and they told the matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, whatever thing falls 
when it is being given to you, yourselves to pick 
it up and eat it. That has been presented, O 
Bhikkhus, by the givers.' 



27. 

1. Now at that time a certain. Bhikkhu went on 
his round for alms with long finger-nails. A certain 
woman, seeing him, said to that Bhikkhu : ' Come 
along, Sir, and have connection with me.' 

' Nay, Sister, that is not becoming.' 

'If you do not, Sir, I will at once scratch 1 my 
limbs with my own nails, and will make as if I were 
angry, saying, " This Bhikkhu has ill-treated me." ' 

' Settle that with yourself, Sister.' 

That woman did as she had said, and people 
running up seized that Bhikkhu. Then they saw 
skin and blood on the woman's nails ; and on seeing 
that, they let the Bhikkhu go, saying, ' This is the 



1 On vilikhati, compare VI, 20. 
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work of the woman herself. The Bhikkhu has not 
done it.' 

Then that Bhikkhu, returning to the A ram a, told 
the matter to the Bhikkhus. 

'What then, Sir, do you wear long nails ?' 

' It is even so, Sirs.' 

The Bhikkhus who were moderate murmured 
(&c. . . . .) told the matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear long nails. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus tore off their 
nails with the nails, bit them off with their teeth, or 
rubbed them down against the wall ; and their fingers 
were hurt. 

They told, this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, nail-cutters.' 

They cut their nails down to the blood, and their 
fingers were, hurt, 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cut your nails 
according to the length of the flesh.' 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
had all the twenty nails (on their hands and feet) 
polished. 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those who 
still live in the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have the twenty 
nails polished. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to remove 
the dirt only.' 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus' hair grew long. 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'Are the Bhikkhus able, O Bhikkhus, to remove 
one another's hair ?' 
' They are, Lord.' 
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Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, after he had delivered a religious 
discourse, addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of razors, of a 
hone to sharpen the razors on, of powder prepared 
with Sipa/ika-gum to prevent them rusting 1 , of a 
sheath to hold them in 2 , and of all the apparatus of 
a barber 8 .' 

4. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
wore (&c, as usual, down to) 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have your beards 
cut (by barbers) 4 , nor to let them grow long, nor to 
wear them long on the chin like a goat's beard *, nor 
so cut that they have four corners *, nor to cut off the 
hair growing on your breast 7 , nor to cut the hair on 
your bellies into figures 8 , nor to wear whiskers 9 , nor 
to remove the hair from your private parts 10 . Who- 
soever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

1 Khura-sipa/ikam. See the notes on V, 11, 2, and Buddha- 
ghosa's note at p. 319 of the text 

* Namatakaw. See above, V, 11, 1, and V, 19, 1. 

* Khura-bha«</aw. Compare Mahavagga VI, 37. 

4 Massuzrc kappapentiti kattariya massum Aiedapenti (B.). 
On Kattari (a knife), see Gataka I, 223. It is clear from the 
first words of the next section that Buddhaghosa's explanation 
here is not quite accurate. 

5 Go-lomikan ti hanukamhi digha»» katva /ftapitam e/aka- 
massuw vu££ati (B.). 

6 ATaturassan ti £atu-konam (B.). 

* Parimukhan ti urc loma-samhara»am (B.). 

" Addha.Tbka.rn. See the various readings and Buddhaghosa's 
note at p. 319 of the text. 

* Da/Aika». It is the Sanskrit da^ika or daftsh/rika; and 
occurs at Gataka I, 305. 

10 On the corresponding rule in the Bhikkhunf-vibhahga, the 
2nd Pa&ttiya, the Old Commentary has sambadho nama ubho 
upaka£Makl multa-kara»am. 
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Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a fistula 1 , 
and the ointment would not stick to it. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, on account of disease, 
to remove the hair from the private parts.' 

5. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
(&c, as before, down to) 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have your hair cut 
off with a knife 2 . Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka^a.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a sore 
on his head, and the hair could not be removed with 
a razor. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, on account of disease, 
to have your hair cut off with a knife.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus wore the hair in 
their nostrils long. 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like the devil- 
worshippers V 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear the hair in 
your nostrils long. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus had the hair in 
their nostrils pulled out with a potsherd 4 , or with 
beeswax ; and their nostrils were hurt. 

1 Compare Mahavagga VI, 22, 2. 

* Kattarikaya ti gam&-rudhi-(sic MS.)-sisa-rog'-abadha-pai- 
>Saya va//ati, which is simply a repetition of the next paragraph, is 
all that Buddhaghosa here says. See note above on § 4. 

* Pisaiillika. So also V, 10, 2, of carrying a skull about; 
and Mahavagga III, 1 2, 3, of living in the hollow of a tree. 

4 SakkharikS, said at Mahavagga VI, 14, 5 to be used as a 
lancet 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of pincers V 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
(&c, as before, ending with) 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have the white 
hairs pulled out (off your heads). Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

6. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu's ears were 
stopped with the wax. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of an instru- 
ment to remove the wax from the ear V 

[Then a paragraph as to the substances of which 
it may be made, word for word, as in Mah&vagga 
VI, 6, 21 ; 12, 3 ; A"ullavagga V, 5, 2 ; 29, 2, &c] 



28. 

1. Now at that time the AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
laid up much store of brass ware and copper ware. 

People who came on a visit to the Vih&ras, seeing 
it, murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those who spread 
out copper (for sale) 3 .' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to lay up much store 
of brass ware and copper ware. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukkafeV 

1 Sanrfasa. So at (?ataka I, 138, 4, a barber pulls out a white 
hair from the king's head, suva«»a-sa/*</asena. 

* This license is repeated in the next chapter. 

9 Kawsa-pattharika' ti k&»sa-bha»<fo-vam£& (B.). 

4 They might have all kinds of brass ware, except certain 
articles, according to chapter 37 below. 
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2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus were afraid to 
use boxes to put eye-ointment in 1 , and little flat 
sticks to lay it on with 2 , and instruments for re- 
moving wax from the ear 8 , and handles (for razors, 
staves, &c.) 4 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of these things.' 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus sat 
down lolling up against their waist-cloths (arranged 
as a cushion) 5 , and the edges of the waist-cloths 
wore out*. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to loll in this way. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was sick, and 
without some handicraft 7 he was ill at ease. 

1 Aw^anim. The use of these has been already allowed at 
MaMvagga VI, 12, 1, 2, 4. 
1 In the text read an^ana-safdka**, on which see Mahlvagga 

VI, 12, 3,4. 

■ Already allowed in the last chapter. 

4 Bandhana-mattan ti vasi-kattara~ya////i-adfnaw va bandhana- 
mattam (B.). It is clear from this note, and the repetition of the 
pi in the text, that we have to do here with a special object, and 
not a mere qualification of the other three. 

"'Sawgha/i-pallatthikaya nis!ditvl See IV, 4, 7 at the 
end, and the Old Commentary On the 26th Sekhiya. Childers 
translates it as if it were the same as ukku/ikam nistditva ; but 
it must be different from it as that was allowed and constantly 
practised. 

• Pa//4 lu^anti. So read (not patta as to the text) in 
accordance with our note 3 on Mahavagga VIII, 21, 1. The 
second word occurs also above, V, 16, 2; 17, 2. From this pas- 
sage here it is probable that a/Ma-p&daka at Mahavagga VIII, 
21, means a stool. 

T Ayogaw. Compare the "Sutta-vibhanga, Paflttiya LXXXVIII, 
2, 2 ; Gataka III, 447, 6. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a loom, and 
of shuttles, strings, tickets, and all the apparatus 
belonging to a loom.' 



29. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu entered 
the village for alms without a girdle on, and in the 
highway 1 his waist-cloth fell down 2 . The people 
made an outcry, and that Bhikkhu was abashed. 

On his return to the Arima, that Bhikkhu told 
this matter to the Bhikkhus, and the Bhikkhus told 
it to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to enter the village 
without a girdle on. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow, O Bhikkhus, a 
girdle V 

2. Now at that time the A'&ibbaggiya Bhikkhus 
wore (&c, as usual, ending with) 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear special 
girdles* — those made of many strings plaited to- 

1 RathiySya. The Old Commentary on the Bhikkhunt- 
vibhanga, PSiittiya XIV, says, RathiyS ti niiAL The word 
recurs, ibid., Pa/Kttiya LXXXVI, XCVI (the last of which is nearly 
the same as our passage here). For the more usual form ra- 
th ikS, see .tfullavagga X, 12. 

* Pabhassittha. Compare Sutta-vibhanga, Patfttiya LXXXIII, 
1, 2. It is from the root bhrams, not bhSs. 

* The use of this has already been enjoined at Mahavagga I, 25, 
9, 10. It was to be tied on round the waist, over the waist-cloth, 
to keep it in its place. 

4 It is curious that ka/i-suttakaxn, a kind of girdle which 
would seem properly to belong here, has been included in a former 
list of forbidden articles at V, 2, 1. 
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gether 1 , those made like the head of a water- 
snake 2 , girdles with tambourines on them 8 , girdles 
with beads on (or with ornaments hanging from 
them) 4 . Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, girdles of 
two kinds — those made of strips of cloth, and 
those ....*' 

The borders of the girdles decayed through age. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, an edging of brighter 
material • and strengthening at the ends V 

The end of the girdle where the knot was tied 
decayed through age 8 . 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a buckle 9 .' 

[A paragraph on the substances of which it may 
be made, as usual, see Mahavagga VI, 12, 3 ; A'ulla- 

1 KalSbukaw. See Buddhaghosa's note at p. 319 of the text, 
and compare Bohtlingk-Roth under kalSpa, kalipaka. 

1 De</rfubhaka/» nima udaka-sappi-sisa-sadisaw (B.). Ded- 
(Atbha corresponds to the later Sanskrit du»</ubha, an older form 
of which is dundubha. 

* Mura^a, literally, 'tambourines;' but see Buddhaghosa's 
note, loc. tit. 

* Maddavfnaw nama pSmanga-san/idnam (B.). On p&- 
mahga, see our note at Aullavagga V, 2, 1. 

6 Sukarantakara. See Buddhaghosa's note at p. 319 of the 
text We do not venture to translate the term. 

' Sobhanam nima ve/Metvi mukha-va/ii-sibhanaw (B.). In 
the MaggAima. Sfla, § 3, sobhanakam or sobhana-karanam 
(so Rh. D.'s MS.) is a kind of game or show. 

7 Guwakaw nama mudika(? muddhika)-san//ianena sibbanam 
(B.). Clough, under gu»a, gives inter alia, 1. fastening; 2. a 
plant of the fibres of which bow-strings are made ; 3. bow-string. 

* Pavananto ti pSsanto (B.). 

* Vidho. But both the reading and the explanation are un- 
certain, and Buddhaghosa says nothing. The word occurs also, 
and apparently in the same sense, in the Old Commentary on the 
86th Paflttiya. 
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vagga V, 5, 2, &c, adding at the end 'and made 
of string.'] 

3. Now at the time the venerable Ananda went 
into the village for alms with light garments on • ; 
and his garments were blown up by a whirlwind. 

The venerable Ananda, on returning to the 
Arama, told this matter to the Bhikkhus ; and 
the Bhikkhus told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a block * (to be used as a 
weight) or a chain V 

[Similar paragraph to that just above as to the 
substances of which the block may be made.] 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus fastened the 
block or the chain immediately on to their robes; 
and the robes gave way. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a piece of phalaka cloth * 
to attach the block or the chain to.' 

They fastened the phalaka cloth for the block 
or the chain on to the edge of the robe ; and the 
corner came open 8 . 

1 Sa«gha7iyo in the plural must mean garments and not waist- 
cloths only. See the parallel passage in the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, 
Paflttiya XCVI. 

2 Ga.ntAika.rn. The use of this article is referred to in VIII, 
4, 3, and at Dhammapada, p. 372. That ga«/Ai means a block, 
usually of wood, is clear from the use of dhamma-ga«Mika« at 
Gataka I, 150 (spelt gandika. however at II, 124), compared with 
ga»/Ai (block of sandal-wood) above, V, 8, 1. The word occurs 
also in the Old Commentary on the 86th P&ittiya. 

8 P&sakara, which does not correspond to Sanskrit prasaka 
here, but to pSjraka = p&fa (B6htlingk-Roth give inter alia, 
' Sahl oder Leiste am Anfange eines Gewebes '). Compare. pisanta 
in Buddhaghosa on ma££^ava/akam in the next section. 

* See our note on this word at Mah&vagga VIII, 28, 2. 

• That is, perhaps, the weight dragged the robe to one side and 
the legs were visible through the opening. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to fasten the phalaka 
cloth for the block on the edge of the robe, and to 
fasten the phalaka cloth for the chain seven or 
eight finger-breadths up the robe.' 

4. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
wore (&c, as usual, ending with) 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear your under 
garments arranged as laymen do, nor arranged with 
appendages like elephant-trunks \ nor arranged like 
fishing-nets a , nor arranged with four corners show- 
ing 3 , nor arranged like flower-stands *, nor arranged 
like rows of jewelry 8 . Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a/ 

[Similar paragraph, ending] 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear your upper • 



1 Hatthi-soflt/akam niroa nabhi-mulato hatthi-so«<fa-saw/M- 
naw olambakaw katvS nivatthaw, ko/ika-itthinaw nivSsanaro viya 
(B.). 

1 Ma££Aa-va7aka« nSma ekato dasantaw ekato pSsantam 
olambitvi nivatthaw (B.). 

' ^atu-ka»»akaffl upari dve he/liato dve evaw &itt&ro ka»»e 
dassetva nivattha/rc (B.). 

* Tala-vaw/akazn ndma t&lavan/'-SkSrena saYakam olambitvS 
nivasanaw (B.). See our note on taiava»/a above, V, 22, 2, and 
on ima/aka-va»/ika-pt/£am below, VI, 2, 4. 

8 Sata-vallikam nima dtgha-sitakam aneka-kkhattuw obhaft- 
gitvi. ova//ika« karontena nivattha/n vS, padakkhiwa-passesu va" 
nirantaram valiyo dassetva 1 nivatthaw. Sa£e pana ^-amito pa/Miya 
eko vi dve vi valiyo pawnayanti, va//ati (B.). Compare vallikd 
and ova//ika/» at V, 2, 1. Buddhaghosa's second explanation 
would be possible if the reading were sata-valika«, and is 
probably only a pis aller, due to the difficulty of the first, which 
we have adopted doubtfully. 

* P&rupati as opposed to nivSseti above. Compare Dham- 
mapada, pp. 114, 376; CTataka, vol. i, p. 57, line 16. 

[20] L 
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garments as the laymen do. Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

5. [Similar paragraph, ending] 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear your under 
garments * as the king's porters do 1 . Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 



30. 

1. Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
carried a double pingo (a yoke over the shoulders 
with the weight to be carried on both sides). 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like the king's 
porters 2 .' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to carry a double pingo. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to carry a single pingo, 
a pingo for two bearers 8 , and to carry weights on 
your head, or your shoulders, or against your hips *, 
and suspended over your backs.' 



31. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus did not use 
tooth-sticks 6 , and their mouths got a bad odour. 

1 Samvelliyam nivasetabbaw See Buddhaghosa's note at 
p. 319 of the text 

* Mu«</a-va//i or -ve/Mi. See the note from the Samanta 
Pasadika at p. 319 of the text. 

3 Antara-ki^aw nama m^e laggetva dvihi vahitabbaw 
bharam (B.). 

4 That is held round by the arm, and resting against the side of 
the hips. Women in Tndia commonly carry their children so, the 
children sitting on the hip, with one leg in front and one behind. 

8 Danta-ka/Ma«, not ' tooth-brushes,' as Childers translates. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' There are these five disadvantages, O Bhikkhus, 
in not using tooth-sticks — it is bad for the eyes * — 
the mouth becomes bad-smelling — the passages by 
which the flavours of the food pass are not pure — 
bile and phlegm get into 2 the food — and the food 
does not taste well 8 to him (who does not use 
them). These are the five disadvantages, O Bhik- 
khus, in not using tooth-sticks.' 

' There are five advantages, O Bhikkhus, (&c, 
the converse of the last).' 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, tooth-sticks.' 

2. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
used long tooth-sticks ; and even struck the Si ma- 
ne ras with them. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use long tooth- 
Mechanical skill had not advanced so far in those days ; and we 
hear nothing of brushes of any kind (see above, V, 2, 3, as to hair- 
dressing). The ' tooth-sticks ' were bits of sweet-smelling wood 
or root, or creeper (see Gataka I, 80; Mahavawsa, p. 23), the 
ends of which were to be masticated as a dentifrice, not rubbed on 
the teeth. After using them the mouth was rinsed out with 
water; and so in all other passages in the Khandhakas where 
they are mentioned (always in reference to the duty of providing 
them), it is in connection with the bringing of water for that 
purpose. 

1 This has of course nothing to do with keeping the teeth white 
and beautiful; that was not the purpose which the tooth-sticks 
were designed to effect. There seems to have been really some 
idea that the use of them was good for the eye-sight. So Buddha- 
ghosa says here, a£akkhussan ti £akkhunam hitam ma hoti, pari- 
h&mm £aneti, quite in accordance with the Sanskrit £akshushya. 
The words recur below, VI, 2, 2, in the same sense. 

* Pariyonandhanti. Literally, ' envelope,' ' cover.' 

* Na AkMdeti. This is a different word from JbA&deti, 'to 
cover.' It is Wad No. 2 in B8htlingk-Roth. 

L 2 
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sticks. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, tooth-sticks 
up to eight finger-breadths in length. And Sa- 
ma»cras are not to be struck with them. Who- 
soever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a,' 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, when using 
too short a tooth-stick, got it stuck in his throat 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use too short a 
tooth-stick. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, tooth-sticks 
four finger-breadths long at the least' 



32. 

1. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
set the woods on fire. 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like the charcoal 
burners.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to set woods on fire. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Viharas were hidden 
under masses of grass ', and when the woods were 
set on fire the Viharas were burnt. The Bhik- 
khus, fearing to offend, would not make a counter- 
fire for their own protection. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, when the woods are 



1 Ti«a-gahanS. Not covered with thatch, the word for which 
is ti«a-A£>4adanS. See V, n, 6 ; V, 14, 3, &c. 
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on fire to make a counter-fire 1 , and thus afford your- 
selves protection.' 

2. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
climbed up trees, and jumped from tree to tree. 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like monkeys.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to climb up trees. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time, when a certain Bhikkhu in the 
Kosala country was going to S&vatthi, an elephant 
pursued him on the way. And that Bhikkhu, when 
he had run up to the foot of a tree, fearing to offend, 
did not climb up. The elephant passed on another 
way. 

That Bhikkhu, on arriving at Savatthi, told this 
matter to the Bhikkhus (and the Bhikkhus told this 
matter to the Blessed One 8 ). 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, when there shall be 
something to be done to ascend a tree to the 
height of a man; and in cases of misfortune as 
high as you like.' 



33. 

1. Now at that time there were two brothers, 
Bhikkhus, by name Yame/u and Tekula 3 , Brah- 

1 Pa/aggim Aitnm. See the story at GStaka I, 212, and foil. 

9 Omitted in the text. 

* Yame/utekuld. It is possible that this compound should be 
dissolved into Yame/a and Utekula. Compare the word Yame/e 
at verse 35 of the Uddina (which stands where a nominative 
should stand, judging by the form of the other words in the 
Uddana). A comma has there been omitted by misprint after 
Yame/e. 
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mans by birth, excelling in speech, excelling in 
pronunciation. These went up to the place where 
the Blessed One was, and when they had come 
there, they saluted the Blessed One, and took their 
seats on one side. And so sitting those Bhikkhus 
spake to the Blessed One thus : 

' At the present time, Lord, Bhikkhus, differing 
in name, differing in lineage, differing in birth, differ- 
ing in family, have gone forth (from the world). 
These corrupt the word of the Buddhas by (repeating 
it in) their own dialect Let us, Lord, put the word 
of the Buddhas into (Sanskrit) verse V 

' How can you, O foolish ones, speak thus, say- 
ing, " Let us, Lord, put the word of the Buddhas 
into verse ?" This will not conduce, O foolish ones, 
either to the conversion of the unconverted, or to 
the increase of the converted ; but rather to those 
who have not been converted being not converted, 
and to the turning back of those who have been 
converted.' 

And when the Blessed One had rebuked those 
Bhikkhus, and had delivered a religious discourse 2 , 
he addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 



1 We think that in these words (£^andaso Sropema) there 
does lie a reference to the earlier Sanskrit And this especially 
for four reasons : firstly, this is required by the antithesis to ' their 
own dialect;' secondly, the use of the word Mandasi in Pawini, 
where it always means precisely ' in the Veda-dialect,' requires it ; 
thirdly, it is difficult to understand otherwise the mention of 
' Brahmans by birth ; ' and fourthly, this is in accordance with the 
traditional interpretation of the passage handed down among the 
Bhikkhus. Buddhaghosa says, ^Aandaso Sropema ti Vedam 
viya sakka/a-bhSsaya vafond-maggaw aropema. Sakka/a is of 
course Samskrs'ta. 

* See the substance intended at Abulia vagga I, 1, 3. 
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'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to put the word of 
the Buddhas into (Sanskrit) verse. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka^a. I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, to learn the word of the Buddhas each in 
his own dialect V 

2. Now at that time the -Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
learnt the Lokayata system 2 . 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those who 
still enjoy the pleasures of the world !' 

The Bhikkhus heard of the people thus murmur- 
ing; and those Bhikkhus told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' Now can a man who holds the Lokayata as 
valuable reach up, O Bhikkhus, to the full ad- 
vantage of, or attain to full growth in, to full 
breadth in this doctrine and discipline 8 ?' 

1 This cannot be, Lord.' 

' Or can a man who holds this doctrine and disci- 
pline to be valuable learn the Lokayata system ?' 

1 On the historical conclusions which may be drawn from this 
tradition, see H. O.'s introduction to the text of the Mahavagga, 
pp. xlix and following. 

1 This is mentioned also in the Assalayana Sutta (at the begin- 
ning), and in the same terms in the Milinda Panha, p. 10, as one 
of the branches of learning distinctive of well-educated Brahmans. 
It is condemned among other ' low arts ' in the very ancient Maha 
Sfla, § 5. (See Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' p. 199, 
and his note on the age of this work, ibid. p. 188.) Among later 
works, the Nepalese Buddhists refer to it as one of the things with 
which a Bodhisattva will not condescend to occupy himself (Lotus 
of the Good Law, ch. xiii, Burnoufs version, p. 168), and in 
which good disciples will take no pleasure (ibid. p. 280). Buddha- 
ghosa has a note on the passage in the Maha Sila (quoted by 
Childers sub voce), which shows that it was understood in his time 
to be, or rather to have been, a system of casuistry. 

* So also in the ATetokhila Sutta 2 (translated in Rh. D.'s 
' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' p. 223). 
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' This cannot be, Lord.' 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to learn the Lo- 
kayata system. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the ^4abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
taught the Lokayata system. 

People murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those still 
enjoying the pleasures of the world ! ' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to teach the Lo- 
kayata system. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 

[Similar paragraphs to the last, ending] 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to learn — to teach — 
the low arts 1 (of divination, spells, omens, astrology, 
sacrifices to gods, witchcraft, and quackery).' 

3. Now at that time the Blessed One when, sur- 
rounded by a great assembly, he was preaching the 
Dhamma, sneezed. The Bhikkhus raised a great 
and mighty shout, ' Long life to our Lord the 
Blessed One! Long life to the Happy One!' and 
by the sound thereof the discourse was interrupted. 
Then the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus : 

' Now if when a man has sneezed, O Bhikkhus, 
some one says, " Long life to you," can he live or 
die on that account ?' 

' Not so, Lord.' 



1 T'uakkAGina.-vigg&. Literally, 'brutish, or beastly, wisdom.' 
These are set out in full in the seven sections of the Maha" Sila 
(translated in Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas from the P41i,' pp. 196- 
200). As noticed above, the Lok&yata system is there mentioned 
(§ 5) as one of them. Learning or teaching these things are for- 
bidden in almost identical terms to the Bhikkhunfs in the Bhik- 
khunf-vibhahga, Pavfcittiyas XLIX and L. 
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' You are not, O Bhikkhus, when one has sneezed, 
to call out, " Long life to you." Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a V 

Now at that time people said to the Bhikkhus 
when they sneezed, ' Long life to your reverence ! ' 
and the Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, gave no reply. 
The people murmured, were annoyed, and were 
indignant, saying, ' How can the Sakya-puttiya 
Samawas omit to reply when people say, " Long life 
to your reverence?'" 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Laymen, O Bhikkhus, are given to lucky phrases 2 . 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to reply, " May you live 
long ! " to laymen who say to you, " Long life to 
your reverence!'" 



34. 

1. Now at that time the Blessed One when, 
surrounded by a great assembly, he was preaching 
the Dhamma, was seated. And a certain Bhikkhu, 
who had eaten onions, sat down apart, thinking, 
' Let not the Bhikkhus be annoyed 8 !' 

The Blessed One saw that Bhikkhu sitting apart ; 
and on seeing him, he said to the Bhikkhus, ' Why 
now, O Bhikkhus, is that Bhikkhu seated apart ?' 

* This Bhikkhu, Lord, has eaten onions, and has 

1 This story forms the Introductory Story also to the Gagga 
Gataka (No. 155 in Fausbdll's edition). On the superstition here 
condemned, see Dr. Morris's remarks in the ' Contemporary Review ' 
for May, 1881. 

* Gihf bhikkhave mangalika. 

9 Vyabahiwsu is for vyabadhiwsu. See p. 320 of the edition 
of the text. 
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seated himself apart in order not to annoy the 
Bhikkhus.' 

' But ought, O Bhikkhus, anything to be eaten, 
that will "cause the eater to keep away from such 
a preaching of the Dhamma as this ?' 

4 No, indeed, Lord.' 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to eat onions. Who- 
soever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a V 

2. Now at that time the venerable Sariputta 
had wind in his stomach. And the venerable Maha 
Moggallana went up to the place where the vener- 
able Sariputta was, and when he had come there, 
he said to the venerable Sariputta : 

' How did you formerly, friend Sariputta, get 
relief, when you had wind in the stomach ?' 

' By eating onions, my friend V 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to eat onions on ac- 
count of disease.' 



35. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus made water 
here and there in the Aram a, and the Arama 
was denied. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make water at one 
side (of the Arama).' 

1 There is a similar rule for the Bhikkhunts in the Bhikkhunf- 
vibhanga, Pa^ittiya I. So also onions are mentioned among the 
things a Gain Bhikkhu may not accept (Ayaranga Sutta II, 1, 

* It is gruel of various kinds that is prescribed for this malady 
in Mahavagga VI, 16, 3-17, 2. 
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The Arama became offensive 

[The rest of this chapter is scarcely translateable. 
It records in like manner the various sanitary diffi- 
culties which arose from the living together of a 
number of Bhikkhus. Each such difficulty is quite 
solemnly said to have been reported to the Blessed 
One, and he is said to have found a way out of it. 
The result of the whole is, that the building of 
privies is enjoined, and all the contrivances, such as 
seats, doors, steps, plastering, &c, already men- 
tioned with respect to the bath-room, above, V, 14, 
are here repeated verbatim *.] 



36. 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
followed evil practices such as these — they used to 
plant [&c, word for word as in the long list at I, 13, 
1, 2, down to the end]. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to follow manifold evil 
practices. Whosoever does so, shall be dealt with 
according to the law.' 



37. 
1. Now at the time when the venerable Kassapa 
of Uruve/a went forth (from the world), much pro- 
perty in brass and wood and earthenware came 
into the possession of the Sa/»gha 2 . And the 

1 For some of the details, compare Mahavagga V, 8, 3, and 
Mahavagga I, 25, i9=Aullavagga VIII, 1, 5, and Aullavagga 
VIII, 9 and 10. 

* See Mahdvagga I, 20, 19-21. 
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Bhikkhus thought, 'What kinds of brass ware — of 
wooden things — of earthenware 1 — has the Blessed 
One allowed, and what kinds has he not allowed ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, when he had delivered a religious 
discourse, addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, all kinds of brass ware, 
except weapons 2 — all kinds of wooden things, except 
divans 3 , and long-armed chairs 3 , and bowls*, and 
shoes 6 , — and all kinds of earthenware, except ka- 
takas 4 , and large earthen vessels to be used as 
huts to live in 7 .' 



Here ends the Fifth Khandhaka, on 
minor details. 



1 See .tfullavagga VIII, 3, 1. 

* Paharawatthaw katam paharawf ti vu&foti. Yassa kassa £i 
avudha-saraghatass' etaw adhiva£ana« (B.). 

* See Mahavagga V, io, 4, 5. 

* See ATulIavagga V, 8, 2. 
8 See Mah&vagga V, 6, 4. 

* On this word see our note above at V, 22, 1. 

7 This is the only one of the things here mentioned not re- 
ferred to in previous rules. Buddhaghosa says, Kumbha-kSrika' 
ti Dhaniyass' eva sabba-mattikamaya-kuri vu£/fcati. The story of 
Dhaniya is given in the text of the Vinaya, vol, iii, pp. 42 and 
following. 
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SIXTH KHANDHAKA. 
On Dwellings and Furniture. 



1. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha 1 was 
staying at Ra^agaha in the Ve/uvana, in the 
Kalandaka Nivapa 2 . And at that time no per- 
mission had been given to the Bhikkhus by the 
Blessed One with respect to dwellings. So the 
Bhikkhus dwelt now here, now there — in the woods, 
at the foot of trees, on hill-sides, in grottoes, in 
mountain caves, in cemeteries, in forests, in open 
plains, and in heaps of straw. And at early morn 
they came in from this place or from that place — 
from the woods (&c, as before) decorous in their 
walking and turning, in their looking on or looking 
round, in stretching out their arms or in drawing 
them back, with eyes cast down, and dignified in 
deportment 8 . 

2. Now at that time the Se//^i of Ra^agaha went 
at early morn to his garden. And the Setlki of 

1 Our readers will have noticed that the phrase at the beginning 
of each Khandhaka is ' the Blessed Buddha,' and not merely ' the 
Blessed One.' It recurs besides only in the constantly- repeated 
paragraph 'The Blessed Buddha rebuked them,. • saying, &c.' 
(see, for instance, Aullavagga I, 1, 2, where the connection is 
given in full). 

* Compare the note on Mahavagga III, 1,1. 

' So also Mahavagga I, 23, 2, and frequently in the Suttas. 
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Rigagaha saw those Bhikkhus coming in from this 
place and from that place, from the woods (&c, as 
in § 1, down to the end), and on seeing them he 
took pleasure therein 1 . And the Se//£i of Ra^a- 
gaha went up to those Bhikkhus, and said to them : 

' If, Sirs, I were to have dwellings erected for 
you, would you take up your abode in those 
dwellings ?' 

' Not so, O householder. Dwellings have not 
been allowed by the Blessed One.' 

'Then, Sirs, ask the Blessed One about it, and 
let me know.' 

' Very well, O householder,' said they, in assent 
to the Se//^i of Ra^-agaha. And they went up to 
the Blessed One, and saluted him, and took their 
seats on one side. And when they were so seated, 
they said to the Blessed One : 

' The Se//Ai of Ra^agaha, Lord, wishes to have 
dwellings erected for us. What, Lord, should be 
done ?' 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, when he had delivered a religious 
discourse, addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds — 
Viharas, Adfo^ayogas, storied dwellings, attics, 
caves V 

3. Then those Bhikkhus went up to the Se/A&i of 
Ri^agaha, and said to him : ' The Blessed One, 
Sir, has allowed us dwellings ; do, therefore, what 
seemeth to thee good.' And the Se//-fci of Ri^agaha 
had sixty dwelling-places put up in one day. 

1 So also of Bimbisara in the Gataka Commentary, I, 66. 
1 Buddhaghosa's note on these punka, lenani has already been 
given in our note above, Mahavagga I, 30, 4. 
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4. And when the Se#>fci of Ra^gaha had com- 
pleted those sixty dwelling-places, he went up to 
the place where the Blessed One was, and [invited 
him and the Bhikkhu Sa*«gha for the morrow's 
meal; and so on, as usual 1 , down to the time 
when, after the meal, the Se//Ai] said to the Blessed 
One : 

' I have had, Lord, these sixty dwelling-places 
made for the sake of merit, and for the sake of 
heaven. What am I to do, Lord, with respect to 
them?' 

' Then, O householder, dedicate 2 these sixty 
dwelling-places to the Sawgha of the four directions, 
whether now present, or hereafter to arrive.' 

' Even so, Lord !' said the SettM of Ra^agaha, in 
assent to the Blessed One, and he dedicated those 
sixty dwelling-places to the use of the Sa/«gha of 
the four directions whether present or to come V 

5. Then the Blessed One gave thanks to the 
Se//^i of Ra^agaha in these verses * : 

' 1. Cold he wards off and heat, so also beasts of 

prey, 
And creeping things and gnats, and rains in 

the wet season. 
And when the dreaded heated winds arise, 

they are kept off. 



1 See, for instance, Mahavagga VI, 30, or .ATullavagga V, 27. 

* Literally, 'establish' (pa/i//Mpehi). 

9 This formula of dedication has been constantly found in rock- 
inscriptions in India and Ceylon over the ancient cave-dwellings of 
Buddhist hermits. See Rh. D. in the 'Indian Antiquary' for 
May, 1872. 

* The following verses recur below at VI, 9, 2 ; and also in 
that connection in the Gitaka. Commentary, I, 93. 
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2. To give Vihiras to the Sawgha, wherein in 

safety and in peace 
To meditate and think at ease, the Buddha 
calls the best of gifts. . 

3. Let then the able man, regarding his own weal, 
Have pleasant monasteries built, and lodge 

there learned men 1 . 

4. Let him with cheerful mind give food to them, 

and drink, 
Raiment, and dwelling-places, to the upright 
in heart. 

5. Then shall they preach to him the Truth — 
The Truth dispelling every grief — 
Which Truth when here that man perceives 
He sins no more, and dies away 2 !' 

And when the Blessed One had given thanks to 
the Se//£i of Ra^agaha in these verses, he rose 
from his seat, and departed thence. 



2. 

1. And the people heard, saying, 'Vi haras have 

been allowed by the Blessed One.' And they 

built Vihiras zealously. Those Viharas had no 

doors 8 , and snakes, scorpions, and centipedes got in. 

1 This verse forms the subject of one of the 'Questions of 
Milinda' (ed. Trenckner, p. 211). 

* The above verses may have stood originally in a different con- 
text from that in which they have been handed down, as the 
opening phrase sltaw pa/ihanti would be more intelligible if the 
word viharo occurred in the immediately preceding clause. 

* Kava/a. This is the special word for door. Dvara often 
roughly translated door, is not really ' door,' but ' door- ' or ' gate- 
way,' with special reference to the aperture and not to that by 
which the aperture could be closed. The latter word is also 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a door '.' 

They made holes in the wall, and tied the door on 
with string or with creepers, These were eaten by 
mice and white ants ; and when the things by which 
the doors had been tied on had been eaten away, 
the doors fell. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, door-posts and lintel, hollow 
like a mortar, for the door to revolve in, and pro- 
jections to the door for it to revolve on.' 

The doors would not come to. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a hole to pass a string 
through with which to pull the door to, and a string 
for that purpose.' 

The doors could not be made fast*. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, rings on the door for the 
bolt to work along in, blocks of wood fixed to the 
edge of the door-post and containing a cavity for 
the bolt to go into, a pin to secure the bolt by, and 
a bolt.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus were not able 
to open the door. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

different from ' door,' in that it is never used for the entrance into 
an inner chamber. It is always the outer entrance (and the en- 
trance at the front as distinguished from the entrance at the back) 
of a house, or one of the principal entrances to a walled town or 
village. See, for instance, Pa£ittiya XIX ; ATullavagga VIII, 5, 1, 
VIII, 8, 1 ; Gataka I, 63, 114, 346, 361, II, 63, 140. 

1 On this and the following details, compare V, 14, 3, and the 
notes there. 

* Thakiyanti: literally, 'covered, or stopped, up.' The 
same word is used at A'ullavagga VIII, 1, 5, of closing up the 
lattices mentioned in the next section (VI, 2, 2). 
[20] M 
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4 1 allow, O Bhikkhus, key-holes, and keys of three 
kinds — bronze keys, and keys of hard wood, and 
keys of horn.' 

When anybody unlocked them ', and entered, 
the Vi haras became unprotected. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a yantaka, and a pin to it 2 .' 

2. Now at that time the Viharas were thatched; 
and in the cold season they were cold, and in the 
hot season hot. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cover them (with 
skins) 3 , and to plaster them within and without.' 

Now at that time the Viharas had no windows, 
and they were bad for the eyes, and had a dis- 
agreeable odour. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, windows of three kinds- 
windows made with railings 4 , windows made with 
network 6 , and windows made with slips of wood *.' 

1 Uggha/etvS, an expression used in VIII, i, i of undoing the 
bolt (gha/ik£) just referred to. 

1 Yantakaw shkikam, which is the only expression here used 
which has not already occurred above at V, 14, 3. Buddhaghosa 
says, Yantaka-su£ikan ti ettha yaw yaw g&n&d tarn ta»» yanta- 
ka/H, Tassa vivara-sMkaw kuroftkatn katum va//ati. 

8 See the note at V, 14, 3. 

* Vedika-vitapanaw nama £etiye vedika-sadisa/n (B.). See 
our note on vedika above, V, 14, 2. These windows or lattices 
are mentioned in A'ullavagga VIII, 1, 5 ; Mahavagga I, 25, 18. 

6 Gala-vatapanaw nama ^alaka-baddhaw (B.). Galam, 
literally 'net,' is given as a word for 'window* at Abhidhana- 
ppadipika, verse 216. The expression probably corresponds to 
our 'lattice,' and does not mean that an actual net was used. 
Compare the Anglo-Indian 'jalousie.' 

* Salaka-vatapanaw nama thambhaka-vatapanaw (B.). Pos- 
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Squirrels and bats l entered through the opening 
for the window. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, window-blinds (or curtains) 2 .' 

The squirrels and bats still got in through the 
interstices between the blind (and the wall). 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, shutters, and rolls or bags 
(to fill up interstices with) 3 . 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus slept on the 
floor, and both their limbs and their robes became 
dirty. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, mats made of grass.' 

The mats were eaten by mice and white ants. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a solid bench or divan 
(built up against the wall of a room, or under 
the verandah against the outside wall of the 
house) 4 . 



sibly this means with slips of wood arranged horizontally as in our 
Venetian blinds. 

1 Vagguliyo. This habit of the bat and its harmlessness are 
referred to in Milinda Pawha, p. 404. Compare the Sanskrit 
valguli. 

* A'akkalikan ti. Ettha &>laka-pada-pun<Mana/w bandhitum 
anu^anami ti attho (B.). The word ^akkali occurs below, VI, 
19, probably in the sense here meant. 

* Vatapana-bhisf ti vatapana-pama»ena bhisira katva bandhi- 
tiun anu^anami ti attho (B.). Probably like the sand-bags used in 
England to keep out draughts. On the use of the word in other 
connections, see our note on Mahavagga VIII, 13, 1, and the 
Old Commentary on PaMtiya XIV (where five kinds are named) 
with the Kankha-vitara«l on the last passage quoted by Minayeff, 
p. 86. 

4 MidAiva. See the note on V, 9, 4. Native huts in Ceylon 
always have such solid benches (of brick or mud covered with 
plaster) built up against the wall under the verandah : and they 
are commonly used as sleeping-places for the unmarried males 

M 2 
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On the solid bench their limbs ached. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, bedsteads made of laths 
of split bamboo V 

Now at that time a bier-like masaraka 2 bed- 
stead — a masaraka chair — a bier-like bundika- 
baddha* bedstead — a bundikabaddha chair — a 
bier-like kulira-pidaka 4 bedstead — a kullra-pi- 
daka chair — a bier-like aha>££a-padaka* bedstead 
— an ahaiiSa-padaka chair — had come into the 
possession of the Sawgha. 



in the house. Waskat/uwa Subhuti has this in his mind in the 
explanation he gives in English of vedikd (Abhtdhana-ppadfpikS, 
verse 22a), though he applies it to the wrong word. 

* Bidala-ma?l£aka/K narna vetta-ma«£a/», ve/u-vilivihi va 
vitaw (B.). The word occurs in the Gataka Commentary I, 9, 
lines 26, 34. Compare the Sanskrit bidala and vidala. 

1 Masarako, on which Buddhaghosa says nothing here; but on 
the Old Commentary to the 14th Pa&ttiya, where all the four 
words in this paragraph also occur, he has the following note 
(see Minayeff, p. 68) : Masarako ti man£a-pade viggkitvi tattha 
a/aniyo pavesetva' kato — just the opposite therefore of ihai/ia- 
padako below. On a/ani, compare our note to the 87th Pa£it- 
tiya. The four names recur, of chairs only, in the Old Com- 
mentary on the 87th and 88th Paflttiyas. 

' Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., says, Bundikabaddho ti a/anihi 
ma»£a-p&de </a*as£petva' pallahka-sawkhepena kato. The first 
word, bundika, may mean a small bolt. 

4 Kultra-padako ti assa-me»<£dinaa> pida-sadisehi padakehi 
kato : yo va pana ko£i vahka-pSdako ayaw kulfra-pSdako (B. loc. 
cit.). A bedstead or chair with curved or carved legs, especially 
when carved to represent animals' feet. Kulira is a crab. 

* Aha^ia-pddako ti. Aya»» pana aha££a-padako nama man£o 
ange vigg-Aitva kato hotiti eva»i parato paliyara yeva vutto. Tasini 
a/aniyo vi^Aitva tattha pada-sikhaw pavesetva 1 upari anim-datvi 
kata-manio ahaMa-padako ti veditabbo (B. loc. cit.). This is in 
agreement with the Old Commentary on the 18th Pa&ttiya in 
which this word already occurs. Compare aha£-ta in the Aya- 
ranga Suya II, 1, 1, 2, II, 1, 10, 6. 
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They told this matter (in each case) to the 
Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, (each of these things).' 

4. Now at that time a rectangular chair * — an 
arm-chair 2 — a sofa 8 — a sofa with arms to it* — a 
state chair 5 — a cushioned chair • — a chair raised on 
a pedestal 7 — a chair with many legs 8 — a board (to 
recline on) • — a cane-bottomed chair 10 — a straw- 
bottomed chair — had come into the possession of 
the Sawgha. 

They told this matter (in each case) to the 
Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, (each of these things).' 



1 Asandiko. Buddhaghosa says, Asandako (sic) ti £aturassa- 
pi/Aam vuiiati. An asandi (cushioned chair) is forbidden at Ma- 
havagga V, 10, 4. 

1 LUAakam pi asandikan ti valanato ekato-bhagena dfgha- 
pt/ftam eva hi a/Mangula-padaka/a va//ati (8.). 

* Sattahgo nama tisu disasu apassayaw katvi manio (6.). 
On apassay nm, compare note 9. 

4 U££ako pi sattahgo. Compare note 2. 

* Bhadda-pt/Aan ti vetta-maya** pttham vui^ati (B.). We 
follow Bohtlingk-Roth sub voce bhadra-piMa. 

* PiMika ti pilotika-baddharo pitham eva (B.). Childers says 
'bench, stool.' Compare Sanskrit piMaka (in the addenda to 
the Petersburg Dictionary). 

7 E/aka-p£daka-piMa« nama dara-paMkaya upari pade 
/Aapetva bho^ana-phalakaw viya kata-pt/Aaw vu^foti (B.). 

' Ama/aka-va»/ika-piMaw nama ama/akikarena yogitaw 
bahu-pada pt//;am (B.). Compare talava»/a at V, 22, 2, and 
tala-va»/aka at V, 29, 4. 

* Phalakam. Compare apassena-phalakaw at Mahavagga 
I, 25, 12, and below, Aullavagga VI, 20, 2. 

10 KoikAa.m nama vakamaya/n va usframayam va mu«^a- 
maya/n v& babba^amayaw va anto samve/Aetvi baddham hoti, says 
the Old Commentary on the 14th Pa&ttiya. Buddhaghosa gives 
here the same explanation, omitting vaka. 
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5. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
slept on lofty beds. 

People coming on a visit to the Vihara, when 
they saw them, murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those 
who still live in the pleasure of the world.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to sleep on lofty beds. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a V 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, when sleep- 
ing on a low couch, was bitten by a snake 2 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, supports to your 
bedsteads 8 .' 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus used 
lofty supports to their bedsteads, and rocked them- 
selves with these bedstead supports, backwards and 
forwards *. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use lofty supports 
to your bedsteads. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you such supports up 
to eight inches in length.' 

6. Now at that time a quantity of string had 
come into the possession of the Samgha.. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to weave (a texture 
of string across) the bedstead.' 

Much string was taken up by (passing it round) 
the sides of the bedstead. 



1 Compare the 8th A"ula Sila (Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas,' 
p. 191). 

2 Compare Aullavagga V, 6. 

* Maw£a-pa/ipadaka« mentioned in Mahavagga I, 25, 16. 
4 Pavedhenti. The reading is doubtful, but the suggestion 
at p. 321 of the text must be withdrawn. 
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' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to pierce the sides of 
the bedstead, and thus to weave the string across 
and across V 

A cloth had come into their possession. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use it as a carpet 2 .' 

A mattress stuffed with cotton 3 had come into 
their possession. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to comb out the cotton, 
and make the cotton up into pillows * if it be of 
any of these three kinds — cotton produced on trees, 
cotton produced on creepers, cotton produced from 
Po/aki-grass.' 

Now at that time the .Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
made use of pillows half the size of a man's body. 

People who came on a visit to the Viharas mur- 
mured, &c, on seeing this, saying, ' Like those who 
still enjoy the pleasures of the world.' 

1 A//Aapadakaw vetu»». Buddhaghosa says nothing, either 
here or at Mahavagga VIII, ai, where the word also occurs. 
A///5apada-/Mapana at (?ataka II, 5, 14, is a mode of dressing the 
hair, probably in broad plaits crossing each other so as to re- 
semble the squares of a chessboard. 

* Or 'rug.' A'ilimiki ti nama parikammakataya bhumiya 
jMavi-samrakkhanatthaya atthara»a« vuiiati (B.). It is pro- 
bably the same word as, or connected with, /fcimilika, used by 
Buddhaghosa in note 5 on Mahavagga VII, 1, 5, and explained 
by him (in Minayeff, p. 87, iine 5) as tala-paw«adfhi kati. 
Both words are possibly diminutives of £ola, and it is not im- 
probable that the reading should be £ilimika in both cases, as 
Buddhaghosa so spells the word again in his note below on 
VI, 2, 7. 

* TulikiL This is undoubtedly what is meant to be for- 
bidden in § 5 of the JAaggiimz Sfla, although Grimblot, ' Sept 
Suttas Palis,' p. 9, reads kulikaw. See Mahavagga V, 10, 4. 

4 Compare IV, 4, 4, VIII, 1, 3, where such pillows are men- 
tioned among the ordinary belongings of a VihSra. The present 
rule is repeated below in VI, 14. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to make use of pillows 
half the size of a man's body. Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, to have pillows the size of a man's head.' 

7. Now at that time there was a festival on a 
high place l at Ra/agaha. The people provided for 
the use of high officials bolsters stuffed with wool, 
or cotton cloth, or bark, or grass, or leaves. When 
the festival had been held they tore open the covers 
of skin and carried them off. And the Bhikkhus 
saw much wool, and cotton cloth, and bark, and 
grass, and leaves thrown away on the spot where 
the festival had been held ; and on seeing this, they 
told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, bolsters 2 of five kinds — 
those stuffed with wool, or cotton cloth, or bark, or 
grass, or talipot leaves.' 

Now at that time a bed coverlet had come into 
the possession of the Sawgha. 

They told' this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cover a bolster 
with it.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus folded up bed 
bolsters on to chairs 8 , and chair bolsters on to bed- 
steads, and the bolsters came to pieces. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, chairs and bedsteads 
covered (with upholstered cushions to fit them).' 

1 Giragga-sama^o. See our note above on V, 2, 6. 

8 Bhisi. See the note on this word at MaMvagga VIII, 13, 1. 

* Buddhaghosa says here man£a-bhisi« pi/Ae samharanti ti 
man&i-pi/Ae attharanti attharanatthaya harantt ti yu^g-ati (B.). 
On this use of sawharati compare above, V, 11, 7. 
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They covered the bedsteads and chairs without 
putting a cloth beneath them ', and the stuffing 
came out from below. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, first to spread out 
a cloth under the bedsteads or chairs, and then to 
upholster them.' 

They tore off the coverings 2 , and took them away. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to bespatter (the 
coverings with dye) V 

They still took them away. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use coverings 
coloured in patches 4 .' 

They still took them away. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to colour the coverings 
in patches only the size of a man's hand 6 .' 

1 Ullokaw akaritvS hettha /tiliraikam adatvd (B.). The 
word occurs again at Mahavagga I, 25, 15 = JSTullavagga VIII, 
1, 3, where cobwebs are to be removed with a cloth (ullokal). 

* Khay'vn ; but perhaps not necessarily of leather. See the 
commencement of this section. 

* So that the coverings would be useless for other purposes. 
The Pali word is positu/w, which Buddhaghosa explains thus — 
hesitun ti (so the Berlin MS.) ra^anena va haliddhaya vS 
upari pusitani daluw. The word is evidently connected not with 
the root push, but with the roots pr/'sh and prush, 'to be- 
spatter;' and is the same as phositun at MahSvagga VI, 14, 5, 
which is probably the better reading of the two. 

* Bhatti-kammam. The meaning is doubtful, because the 
reading is uncertain. Buddhaghosa says, Bhitti-kamman ti (sic) 
bhisi-Maviyd upari bhitli-kammam. The word is probably 
analogous in formation to our English 'patchwork,' though the 
'patches' are not of pieces of different coloured stuffs, but of 
bits of different colour spread over the same stuff, and whatever 
its meaning, it is probably the same word as bhati-kamma at 

V,9, 2. 

* Again both reading and interpretation are open to question. 
Hattha-bhittin ti pan£ahgula-bhittim is all that Buddhaghosa 
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3. 

1. Now at that time the sleeping-rooms of the 
Titthiyas were whitewashed, the floors of their 
rooms were coloured black, and the walls coloured 
with red chalk '. Much people went to look at their 
sleeping-rooms. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 1 allow, O Bhikkhus, the use in your Vi haras 
of whitewash, black colouring, and red colouring.' 

Now at that time the whitewash would not lie on 
to the rough walls. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apply the husks of 
grain made up into little balls ; and when you have 
thus removed the unevenness with your hands 2 , to 
lay on the whitewash.' 

The whitewash would not adhere. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apply soft clay; and 
when you have thus removed the unevenness with 
your hands a , to lay on the whitewash.' 

(Still) the whitewash would not adhere. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of slime 3 (of 
trees) or of paste *.' 

says ; and we have followed in our translation the reading of the 
Sinhalese MS. (see p. 321 of the edition of the text), which brings 
the word into connection with the preceding phrase. 

1 See V, 11, 6, where all these words recur. 

•Pawikaya. Buddhaghosa says nothing. 

* IkkSsa, on which we have nothing to add to Buddhaghosa's 
note at p. 321 of the edition of the text. It recurs below again 
in this section. 

* Pi/Ma-maddan ti pi/Vfta-khalaw (B.). Compare the San- 
skrit mrid. 
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Now at that time the colouring matter of red chalk 
would not lie on the rough walls. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apply the husks of 
grain made up into little balls ; and when you have 
thus removed the unevenness with your hands, to 
lay on the colouring matter of red chalk.' 

The red colour would not adhere. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apply clay mixed 
with the red powder which adheres to the grain 
of rice under the husks 1 ; and when you have so 
taken off the unevenness with your hands to lay on 
the red colouring matter.' 

Still the red colouring matter would not adhere. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a paste 
made of mustard seed 2 , and of oil of beeswax V 

It lay on the wall too thickly in great drops 4 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wipe it down with a 
cloth ».' 

Now at that time the black colouring matter did 
not lie on the rough ground. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apply husks of grain 

1 Ku»<faka-mattikan ti kuw/aka-missaka-mattikam (6.). 
Compare ku»</aka-puva»» in the Gataka Commentary I, 423 
(cakes made of flour mixed with this powder). 

* Sasapa-ku//an ti sSsapa-pi//Aam. The word has occurred 
already at Mahavagga VI, 14, 5, where the reading is ku//a in- 
stead of hidda. given in the text here. The latter should be 
altered in accordance with that passage, and with Buddhaghosa 
here. 

3 Sittha-telakan ti vilina-madhu-sitthakaw (6.). It is men- 
tioned as used for hair-oil at Aullavagga V, 2, 3. 

* Ailussannam hoti ti binduw bindum hutva ti//Aati, says 
Buddhaghosa. 

* Ablakena paJJuddharituw. Buddhaghosa says paMut- 
tharitun ti mun^ituw ; but compare for the right form V, 17, 1. 
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made up into little balls ; and when you have thus 
removed the unevenness with your hands, to lay on 
the black colouring matter.' 

The black colouring matter would not adhere. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apply clay mixed 
with, (the excrement of) earth-worms 1 ; and when 
you have thus removed the unevenness with your 
hands, to lay on the black colouring matter.' 

Still the black colouring matter would not adhere. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of slime and 
astringent liquid V 

2. Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
had imaginative drawings 3 painted on their Viharas 
— figures of men, and figures of women. 

People, when they saw them on going to visit the 
Viharas, murmured, &c, saying, ' Like those who 
still enjoy the pleasures of the world.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have imaginative 
drawings painted — figures of men, and figures of 



1 Gawifu-mattikan ti ga»<rupp£da-gutha-mattika« (B.). 

1 Kasivan ti amalaka-hari/akana/w tasavaw (B.). Compare 
Mahavagga VI, 4. 

3 Pa/ibhana-£itta«. The Bhikkhunis were forbidden by the 
41st Pa£ittiya of the Bhikkhunl-vibhanga to go and see such paint- 
ings. (Sutta-vibhanga II, 298, where a picture gallery, Afitt- 
SgSra, belonging to King Pasenadi of Kosala, is mentioned) 
We are not quite sure of the connotation of the term, which 
appears to imply some reproach. Perhaps it means ' suggestive.' 
Figures as such were not forbidden; and remains of statues and 
bas reliefs erected in the Vihiras, illustrative of every-day life, have 
been found in great numbers. In the introductory story to the 
26th Paftttiya it certainly means ' indecent.' 
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women. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, representa- 
tions of wreaths and creepers and bone hooks and 
cupboards V 

3. Now at that time the Vi haras had too low a 
basement (&c, as in V, u, 6 as to roofing, stairs, 
and balustrade). 

Now at that time the Vi haras were crowded 
with people a . The Bhikkhus were ashamed to lie 
down to sleep. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of curtains.' 

They lifted up the curtains and looked in. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to put up a lath and 
plaster wall half the height of the Vihara.' 

They looked on from over this half-wall. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make inner chambers 
of three kinds — chambers in shape like a palankeen 3 , 
chambers in shape like a quart measure *, and cham- 
bers on an upper storey 6 .' 

1 All these words occur above at V, 11, 6, and V, 14, 4. The 
meaning of the two last is very doubtful. Perhaps it is intended 
that these should occupy the space on the walls instead of any 
ornamentation. 

1 AlakamandS, literally, 'like Kuvera's city in heaven.' Bud- 
dhaghosa tells us why. A/akamanda ti ekahgana manussabhi- 
kiw»i. Aki»»a-yakkha, corresponding to this last word, recurs 
in the standing description of A/akamanda at Maha-parinibbdna 
Sutta V, 43 = Maha Sudassana Sutta I, 3. The name of the 
city is spelt in both those passages with / not 1. 

1 Sivika-gabbho ti laturassa-gabbho says Buddhaghosa. 

* Na/ika-gabbho ti vittharato dvigiwa-tigu»-ayamo digha- 
gabbho (B.). That na/ika is used like na/i for a bushel measure 
follows from a comparison of Gataka 1, 124, last lines, with I, 126, 
line 3. 

' Hammiya-gabbho ti akasa-tale ku/agara-gabbho muda«</a- 
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Now at that time the Bhikkhus made inner cham- 
bers in the middle of small Viharas, and there was 
no room to move about in. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make the inner 
chambers at one side of small Viharas, and in the 
middle of large ones V 

4. Now at that time the lower part of the lath 
and plaster wall of the Vihara decayed. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, buttresses of timber V 

Rain leaked through on to the lath and plaster 
wall of the Vihara 8 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a protecting arrange- 
ment 4 and cement 8 .' 

Now at that time a snake fell from the roof on to 
the back of a certain Bhikkhu. He was terrified, 
and made an outcry*. The Bhikkhus, running up, 
said to that Bhikkhu : 'Why, Sir, do you make an 
outcry?' Then that Bhikkhu told the matter to 



MAadana-gabbho va (B.). Compare our note on Mahavagga i, 

3°. 4- 

1 There is a similar injunction at V, 14, 3, with respect to fire- 
places in bath-rooms. 

* Kulanka-padakaw. See Buddhaghosa's note at p. 321 of 
the edition of the text. The remedy here is different from that 
provided in the similar case, at V, 14, 3, with respect to bath- 
houses. 

* On the use of ovassati compare V, 16, 1, and VIII, 3, 3. 

4 Parittina-ki/ikan ti tassa parittanattham ki/ikam is all that 
Buddhaghosa says. Compare the end of § 5. 

5 Uddha-sudhan ti vaWtaka-gomayena ia Marikaya £a sad- 
dhim maddita-mattikaw (B.). 

* Vissaram akasi. See the note on JTullavagga VIII, r, 1, 
where the whole incident is similar. 
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the Bhikkhus, and they told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a ceiling-cloth.' 

5. Now at that time the Bhikkhus hung their 
bags at the feet of the bedsteads, and at the feet of 
the chairs ; and they were gnawed by the mice and 
white ants. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, pins in the wall, and 
bone hooks '.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus laid aside their 
robes on the bedsteads and on the chairs, and the 
robes were torn. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, bamboos to hang your 
robes on, and strings to hang your robes on V 

Now at that time the Viharas had no verandahs, 
and no defences 3 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, verandahs 4 , covered 
terraces*, inner verandahs 6 , and over-hanging 
eaves 7 .' 

1 The use of these has been already referred to at V, 9, 5. 

* These have already been allowed in JTullavagga V, 1 1, 6, and 
V, 14, 3. The license under the present rule extends only to their 
use in Viharas. 

8 Apa/issaranS, which must have some special, technical, 
meaning unknown to us. Buddhaghosa says nothing. 

* Alindo nama pamukhaw vuMati (B.). Compare Abhidhana- 
ppadipika, verse 218. 

* Paghanaw nama yam nikkhamanta k& pavisanta £a padehi 
hananti. Tassa vihara-dvare ubhato ku//am (?) niharitva kata- 
padesass' etam adhiva&inam. Paghanan ti pi vullati (B.). 

' Paku/7an ti maggAe gabbhassa samanta pariyagaro vuX^ati. 
Paku/an ti pi parto (B.). 

7 Osarako ti ana/indake vihare vamsa/n datva tato daWake 
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The verandahs were too public ; and the Bhik- 
khus were ashamed to lie down in them to sleep. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, an arrangement in 
form of a curtain that can be drawn aside 1 , or an 
arrangement in form of a moveable screen *.' 

6. Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when taking 
their midday meal in the open air, were troubled 
by cold and heat. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, a Service Hall.' 

The Service Hall had too low a basement (&c, 
as in V, 1 1, 6, down to the end). 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus spread their robes 
out on the ground in the open air, and they became 
dirty. 

' 1 allow, O Bhikkhus, bamboos to hang robes on, 
and strings to hang robes in, in the open air. 

7. The water became warm. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a water-room and a water- 
shed.' 

The water-room had too low a basement (&c, as 
in V, 11,6, down to the end). 

There were no vessels for the water. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, chank shells and saucers 
for the water.' 

8. Now at that time the Vi haras had no fence 
round them. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to enclose them with 

osaretva ka.ta.rn Madana-pamukhaw (B.). At Gataka III, 446, it 
is said of a dying man ' niharitva osarake nipagg&pesum.' 

1 Sawsarawa-ki/iko nama Aakkala-yutto ki/iko (B.). ATak- 
kala should be compared with iakkhalika at VI, 2, 2, and 
Jakkhali at VI, 19. 

* UgghS/ana-ki/iko, on which Buddhaghosa says nothing. 
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ramparts (Pak&ra) of three kinds — brick walls, 
stone walls, and wooden fences.' 

There was no store-room \ 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a store-room.' 

The store-room had too low a basement, and it 
was flooded with water. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it with a high 
basement.' 

The store-room had no door. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a door ; with door-posts 
and lintel, with hollows like a mortar for the door 
to revolve in, with projections to revolve in those 
hollows, with rings on the door for the bolt to 
work along in, with a block of wood fixed into the 
edge of the door-post, and containing a cavity for 
the bolt to go into (called the Monkey's Head), with 
a pin to secure the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, 
with a key-hole, with a hole for a string with which 
the door may be closed, and with a string for that 
purpose V 

Grass and plaster fell from the store-room. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus (&c, as in V, 14, 4, 
down to the end of V, 14, 5, as to roofing, flooring, 
drains, &c.).' 

9. Now at that time the Bhikkhus made fire- 
places here and there in the Parive«a, and the 
Parivewa was covered with the remains of the fires 8 . 

1 Ko/Maka. See our note above on V, 14, 4, as to the various 
allied meanings of this word. Perhaps 'gateway' should be 
chosen as the rendering here, as it clearly must be in the closely 
allied passage in the next section but one (§ 10). As the chamber 
supposed always to be built over the gateway could be used as a 
store-room, the difference is not very essential. 

* The whole as above in V, 14, 3, where see the note. 

8 Ukldpo. On this use of the word compare Afullavagga VIII. 1,3. 
[20] N 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make a separate 
room for the fire at one side.' 

The fire-room had too low a basement (&c, as in 
V, 11, 6, as to flooring, stairs, and balustrade, fol- 
lowed by the paragraph as to the door, and the 
facing, as in V, 14, 3, &c). 

10. Now at that time the Aramas had no fences 
to them, and goats and cattle injured the plantations 1 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to surround them with 
fencing of three kinds — bamboo fences, thorn fences, 
and ditches.' 

There was no gateway (ko/Maka), and goats 
and cattle, even so, injured the plantations. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a gateway, with gates made 
of stakes interlaced with thorny brakes a , with fences 
(across the gateway) made of the akka plant 8 , with 
ornamental screen-work over the gateway 4 , and with 
bars.' 

[Then the paragraphs allowing the roofing, &c, 
of this ko/Maka as in V, n, 6, and drains for the 
Ar&ma, as in V, 14, 3.] 

1 1. Now at that time Seniya Bimbisara, the king 
of Magadha, wanted to build a pasada 6 (residence), 

1 Uparope. Compare Uparopaka at Gataka II, 345. 
' Apesiyam. See p. 321 of the edition of the text, reading 
of course kawMaka. 

* Akkava/a, on which Buddhaghosa says nothing. A kind of 
dress made from the stalks of the akka plant is mentioned in 
Mahavagga VIII, 28, 2. 

4 Tosa»a, which is the ornamental erection over a gateway of 
which such excellent examples in stone have been found at the 
Sanchi and Bharhut Topes. 

* The exact meaning of the word Pasada at the time when this 
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covered with cement and clay, for the use of the 
Samgha. And it occurred to the Bhikkhus, ' What 
kind of roof now has been allowed by the Blessed 
One, and what kind of roof has not been allowed ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, roofing of five kinds — brick 
roofing, stone roofing, cement roofing, straw roofing, 
and roofing of leaves.' 

End of the First Bha«avara (or Portion for 
Recitation). 



I. Now at that time the householder An&tha 
Pi«dfika was the husband of the sister of the Ra^a- 
gaha Se///fci. And Anatha TincHka. the householder 
went to Ra^agaha on some business or other. Now 
at that time the Sa*»gha, with the Buddha at its 
head, had been bidden by the Se/Mi of Ra/agaha 
for the morrow's meal. And the Se//Ai of Ra/a- 
gaha gave command to his slaves and work-people, 
saying, ' So get up at early morn, my men, and cook 
congey, and cook rice, and prepare curries, and pre- 
pare delicacies * 1 ' 

book was written has not yet been precisely ascertained. In later 
times it meant a building of several storeys, each successive storey 
being smaller in superficial area than the one immediately beneath 
it Compare the Mah&-loha-pis!da so often mentioned in the 
MahSvamsa (pp. 161-257), the stone pillars of the lowest stories of 
which are still one of the sights of Anur&dhapura. 

1 Uttari-bhangaw. Childers sub voce uttari is in doubt what 
the meaning of this phrase is. It is no longer uncertain that the 
word means ' delicacy' of some sort. Whether the term was more 

N 2 
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And it occurred to Anatha Vmcfika. the house- 
holder, ' Now formerly this householder was wont, 
when I arrived, to lay aside all other business, and 
exchange the greetings of courtesy with me; but 
now he appears excited, and is giving orders to 
his slaves and work-people. How can it be ? Is he 
taking in marriage, or is he giving in marriage, or 
has he set a great sacrifice on foot, or has he invited 
the Magadhan Seniya Bimbisara, together with his 
retinue, for to-morrow's meal?' 

2. Now when the SettM of Ra^agaha had given 
commandment to his slaves and his work-people, he 
went up to the place where Anatha Findika. the 
householder was, and exchanged with him the 
greetings of courtesy, and took his seat on one 
side. And when he was so seated, Anatha Pi»^ika 
the householder [told him the thoughts that had 
passed through his mind]. 

' I am neither taking nor giving in marriage, O 
householder' (was the reply), 'nor have I invited 
the Magadhan Seniya Bimbisara to to-morrow's meal. 
But a great sacrifice I have set on foot, for the 
Sawgha, with the Buddha at its head, has been 
invited for to-morrow's meal at my house.' 

' Did you, O householder, say " the Buddha ?"' 

' Yes, it was " the Buddha" that I said.' 



precise, and denoted some particular delicacy or not, is still doubt- 
ful. Compare the passages quoted in our note above on Maha- 
vagga VI, 14, 3 (adding Gataka I, 186, and JTullavagga IV, 4, 5, 
VIII, 4, 4), which show that it was eaten with boiled rice or 
congey; is mentioned along with ghee and oil; and could be made 
from the flesh (or other parts) of a sucking-pig. If it were not for 
the latter circumstance (Gataka I, 197) it might well be pickles or 
chutney. 
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[And thrice the same question was put, and die 
same reply was given.] 

' Hard is it, O householder, to meet even with 
the mere expression in the world — the news, that is, 
of " a Buddha, a Buddha V Would it be possible 
for us, at this very time, to go and visit that Blessed 
One, the Arahat, the very Buddha 2 ?' 

' It is not now, O householder, the proper time to 
pay a visit to the Blessed One; but early on the 
morrow you shall go and visit him.' 

Then Anatha Pi»dTika, pondering of the visit 
he was about to pay, lay down to sleep with 
his thoughts so bent upon the Buddha that thrice 
in the night he arose, thinking the daylight had 
appeared. 

3. And Anatha Pi#dfika the householder went up 
to the gate leading to the Sltavana, and celestial 
beings opened the gate. And as he emerged from 
the city, the light disappeared and a thick darkness 
arose, and fear and trembling and consternation 
sprang up within him, so that a longing came upon 
him to turn back again from that spot. But Stvaka 
the Yakkha, himself the while invisible, caused a 
sound to be heard, saying : 

' A hundred elephants, a hundred steeds, a hun- 
dred chariots with mules 8 , 

'A hundred thousand virgins with their jewelled 
earrings on, — 

1 ' Much more so with the reality ' is to be understood. Com- 
pare MahS-parinibbana Sutta VI, 63 (at the end). 

* On this rendering of Sammd-sambuddhaw, see Rh. D.'s 
'Hibbert Lectures,' pp. 145-147. 

* Assatari. Compare va££Aatari at Mahavagga V, 9, 1, 3. 
The word recurs below at VII, 2, 5. 
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'These are not worth, O householder, the six- 
teenth portion of one single stride. 

'Go on, go on, O householder! Advance, and 
not retreat, shall profit thee.' 

Then the darkness disappeared before Anatha 
Tindika. the householder, and a bright light arose, 
and the fear and trembling and consternation that 
had sprung upon within him were appeased. 

[And a second and a third time the same thing 
happened, and the same words were heard, and with 
the same result] 

4. And Anatha Tindika. the householder arrived 
at the Sitavana ; and at that time the Blessed One, 
who had arisen at early dawn, was walking up and 
down (meditating) in the open air. And the Blessed 
One saw Anatha T'mdika. the householder when he 
was coming from afar ; and the Blessed One left the 
place where he had been walking up and down, and 
sat himself down on the seat put out for him. And 
when he was so seated, he addressed Anatha Findika 
the householder, and said : 

' Come hither, Sudatta !' 

Then Anatha Tindika, glad and happy at the 
thought that the Blessed One had addressed him by 
his name, went up to the place where the Blessed 
One was, and bowed down before him, falling at his 
feet, and said : 

' I trust my lord the Blessed One has slept in 
peace I ' 

'He ever sleeps in peace, the Arahat who is 
free \ 

1 Brfihmarto parinibbuto. To translate the first of these 
words by ' Brahman' would mislead English readers. It is con- 
stantly used in early Buddhist texts for Arahat On the use of 
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'Who is not touched by lusts, but calm and free 
from sin 1 , 

'Has broken all the bars (to freedom of the mind)*, 
has quenched the anguish in his heart, 

' Has fixed peace in his mind, and peaceful, sleeps 
in peace V 

5 *. Then the Blessed One discoursed to Anatha 
Pi#d?ika the householder in due order; that is to 
say, he spake to him of giving, of righteousness, of 
heaven, of the danger, the vanity, and the defilement 
of lusts, and of the advantages of renunciation. And 
when the Blessed One saw that Anatha Pi#dfika the 
householder had become prepared, softened, un- 
prejudiced, and upraised and believing in heart, then 
he proclaimed that which is the special doctrine of 
the Buddhas; that is to say, Suffering, its Origin, 
its Cessation, and the Path. And just as a clean 
cloth from which all stain has been washed away 
will readily take the dye, just even so did Anatha 

parinibbuto not in the sense of ' dead,' but of a living man in the 
sense of ' spiritually free,' compare Dhammapada, verse 89 ; Sutta 
Nipata II, 13, 1, la, III, 12, 35; and Maha-parinibbana Sutta 

IV, 3. 
1 Nirupadhi, i.e. free from Kama, Kilesa, and Kamma. 

* Sabba asattiyo kAetvi. Having cut or broken all the 
Ssatti's (from the root sa.ng, to hang), the things which hang on 
to and burden a man in his spiritual progress. Compare the figure 
of speech at Gataka I, 5 (asattam kunapam Maddetva). Buddha- 
ghosa says sabba asattiyo AAetvi ti . . . . hadaye darathaw 
£itte kilesa-daratham ^inetva. 

* Vineyya and appuya are no doubt gerunds. In a corre- 
sponding passage of the Anguttara Nikaya the Phayre MS. reads 
appeyya, which smoothes over a difficulty at the expense of the 
better reading. 

4 The following section is in identical terms with Mahavagga I, 
1, 5. 10, V, 1, 9, 10, VI, a6, 8, 9. 
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Pi«<jTika the householder obtain, even while sitting 
there, the pure and spotless Eye of the Truth ; (that 
is to say, the knowledge that) whatsoever has a 
beginning, in that is inherent also the necessity of 
dissolution. Thus did Anitha Yindika the house- 
holder see, and master, and understand, and pene- 
trate the Truth ; and he overcame uncertainty, and 
dispelled all doubts, and gained full knowledge, 
becoming dependent upon no one else for his 
knowledge of the doctrine of the Teacher. And 
he addressed the Blessed One, and said : 

'Most excellent, Lord (are the words of thy 
mouth), most excellent! Just as if a man were to 
set up that which is thrown down, or were to reveal 
that which is hidden away, or were to point out the 
right road to him who has gone astray, or were to 
bring a light into the darkness so that those who had 
eyes could see external forms — just even so, Lord, 
has the Truth been made known to me, in many a 
figure, by the Blessed One. And I, even I, betake 
myself, Lord, to the Blessed One as my refuge, to 
the Truth, and to the Order. May the Blessed One 
accept me as a disciple, as one who, from this day 
forth as long as life endures, has taken his refuge in 
him. And may the Blessed One consent to accept 
at my hand the to-morrow's meal for himself and for 
his Order of Bhikkhus.' 

Then the Blessed One, by silence, granted his 
consent. And when Anitha Pi»afika the house- 
holder perceived that his request had been granted, 
he rose from his seat, and bowed down before the 
Blessed One, and keeping him on his right hand as 
he passed him, he departed thence. 

6. Now the Se///fci of Ri^agaha heard that the 
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Order of Bhikkhus which has the Buddha at its 
head had been invited by Anatha T'mdika. the 
householder for the morrow's meal. And the Se///« 
of Ra^agaha said to Anatha Tindika. the house- 
holder: 'They say, O householder, that you have 
invited the Bhikkhu-sawgha, with the Buddha at 
its head, for the morrow's meal, and you are but 
a stranger here. I will provide the means 1 , O 
householder, for you to provide the Order of 
Bhikkhus, which has the Buddha at its head, with 
food.' 

'It is not necessary, O householder ; I have 
means sufficient for the purpose.' 

[And the townsman of Rifagaha 8 , and Seniya 
Bimbisira the R&^a. of Magadha, made the same 
offer in the same words, and received the same 
reply] 

7. Then Anatha Findika. the householder, when 
the night was far spent, made ready in the house of 
the Se//& of Ra^agaha sweet food both hard and 
soft, and had the time announced to the Blessed 
One, saying, ' The time, Lord, has come ; and the 
meal is ready.' 

And the Blessed One, when he had dressed him- 
self in the early morning, went duly bowled and 

1 Veyy£yika»i formed from vyaya, expenditure. VeyyS- 
yikan ti vayakarawaw vu^ati (B.). 

* Ra^agahako negamo. This person has been already men- 
tioned, and there also in intimate connection with the Se/Mi of 
Ra^agaha, in the Mahavagga VIII, 1, a, 16. It is tolerably clear 
from the connection that this is no ordinary citizen, but one hold- 
ing a distinct and semi-official position. In this respect the word 
is an exact parallel to its neighbour the SeiiM. For instances of 
the word in its more general sense, see Ka££ayana (ed. Senart), 
p. a 1 9, and Di/A&v&msa. Ill, 3. 
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robed to the house of the Se/Mi of R4fagaha, and 
sat down there on the seat spread out for him, 
together with the Order of Bhikkhus. And Anatha 
Tindika. the householder offered to the Order of 
Bhikkhus which had the Buddha at its head the 
sweet food both hard and soft, waiting upon them 
with his own hand \ And when the Blessed One 
had finished his meal, and had cleansed his hands 
and his bowl, Anatha Vmdika. took his seat on one 
side ; and, so seated, he said to the Blessed One : 
' May the Blessed One consent to spend the rainy 
season of Was at Savatthi, together with the Order 
of Bhikkhus.' 

' The Tathagatas, O householder, take pleasure in 
solitude.' 

' I understand, O Blessed One ; I understand, O 
Happy One' (was the reply) 2 . 

Then the Blessed One, after he had instructed 
and aroused and incited and gladdened Anatha 
Pi«dfika the householder with religious discourse, 
arose from his seat, and departed thence. 

8. Now at that time Anatha Vmdika. the house- 
holder had many friends and large acquaintance, 
and his word was held of weight 8 . When he had 

1 Compare the note on Mahavagga I, 8, 4. 

* Anwataw bhagavS ann&tam sugata ti. The first word 
is the standing expression used when the Buddha or a Thera has 
signified a request, not in so many words, but in some phrase 
from which the request may be implied, and the person addressed 
desires to express that he has perceived the intended implication. 
Compare Dipavawsa XIV, 65, XV, 5. 

* AdeyyaviLJo ti tassa va&inam bahu^ana" minetabbam maw- 
wanti ti attho (B.). In Puggala III, 1 1, we have the phrase tassa 
va£anam adheyyaw gaMiati, which the commentary explains by 
hadaye adhatabbaai Mapitabbaw. 
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brought the business he had in hand at R&fagaha to 
its conclusion, he set out towards Savatthi ; and on 
the way he gave orders to people, saying, ' Build 
dwellings, my good men, and make rest-houses 
ready, and prepare gifts. A Buddha has appeared 
in the world, and that Blessed One has been invited 
by me, and by this road will he come.' And those 
people [did all even as they were commanded]. 

And when Anitha Pi»aTika the householder had 
arrived at Savatthi, he examined all the region 
round about it, saying 1 , ' Where now shall I fix the 
place for the Blessed One to stay in, not too far 
from the town and not too near, convenient for 
going and for coming, easily accessible for all who 
wish to visit him, by day not too crowded, by night 
not exposed to too much noise and alarm, protected 
from the wind a , hidden from men, well fitted for a 
retired life ?' 

9. And Anatha F'mdika. the householder saw that 
the garden of (7eta the Kumara had [all these 
advantages]. And when he saw that, he went to 
£eta the Kumara, and said to him, ' Sir, let me 
have your garden to make an Arama on it.' 

' It is not, Sir, for sale, even for (a sum so great 
that the pieces of money would be sufficient to 
cover it if they were) laid side by side.' 

' I take, Sir, the garden at the price.' 

' No, O householder, there was no bargain meant V 

1 The following speech is identical with that put into Bim- 
bisara's mouth on choosing the Ve/uvana, above Mahavagga I, 

22, l6, If. 

* Vi^anavStam, of which neither the reading nor the meaning 
is certain. See the various forms given from the commentaries 
in the notes on the text of the passage in the Mahavagga, loc. cit 

' Na gahito: literally, 'it is not taken/ 
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Then they asked the lords of justice whether a 
bargain of sale had been made or not And the 
lords decided thus: 'The A ram a is taken, Sir, 
at the price which you fixed.' 

And Anitha Y'mdika. the householder had gold 
brought down in carts, and covered the <9etavana 
with (pieces) laid side by side K 

10. Now the gold that he had brought down the 
first time did not suffice (after the rest of the 
garden was covered) to cover one small space close 
by the gateway. So Anitha Pi»dfika the house- 
holder told his servants to go back and fetch more 
gold, saying he would cover that piece also. 

Then thought <9eta the Kumara, ' This can be 
no ordinary matter 2 , for which this householder is 
ready to lavish so much gold !' And he said to 
Anitha Pmafika the householder, ' It is enough, O 
householder. You need not have that space covered. 
Let me have that space, and it shall be my gift.' 

Then Anitha Pi#dfika the householder thought 8 , 
' This Geta. the Kumira is a very distinguished and 
illustrious person. Great would be the efficacy of 
the adherence of so well known a man as he to this 
doctrine and discipline.' And he gave up that 



1 It is evident from the illustration of this story on a bas relief at 
the Bharhut Tope that these pieces of money were supposed to be 
square, not round. See Cunningham's 'The Stupa of Bharhut,' 
Plate No. LVII and pp. 84-86. 

1 Na orakawr bhavissati. Compare Mah&vagga I, 9, 1, and 
the commencement of our next chapter below. The idiom recurs 
in VII, 3, 3. 

8 The following phrase is identical with that put into the mouth 
of Ananda, at Mah&vagga VI, 36, 3, with respect to Rqgn the 
Malla. In the text here there is a slight misprint ; the full-stop 
after natamanusso should be struck out 
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space to Geta. the Kumara. And Geta. the Prince 
erected thereon a gateway, with a room over it. 

And Anatha Tindika. the householder built 1 
dwelling-rooms, and retiring-rooms, and store-rooms 
(over the gateways), and service halls, and halls 
with fire-places in them, and storehouses (outside 
the Vihira) 2 , and closets, and cloisters, and halls 
for exercise, and wells, and sheds for the well 3 , and 
bath-rooms, and halls attached to the bath-rooms, 
and ponds, and open-roofed sheds *. 



1. Now when the Blessed One had stayed at 
Ra^agaha as long as he thought fit, he set out 
towards Vesalt ; and journeying straight on he in 
due course arrived there. And there at Vesall the 
Blessed One stayed in the peak-roofed hall at the 
Mahivana. 

Now at that time the people were zealously en- 
gaged in putting up new buildings (for the use of 
the Order) 8 , and as zealously provided with the 

1 With the following list should be compared the list of things 
that laymen build for themselves given in Mahavagga III, 5, 7. 

8 Kappiya-ku/iyo. See Mahavagga VI, 33. 

* Udapana-salayo. See above, V, 16, 2. 

4 Ma«<fape. See Mahavagga VIII, 7, 1, and above, .ffulla- 
vagga VI, 3, 7. 

8 Navakammaw karonti. This idiom always connotes 

.buildings for the use of the Order. See the passages quoted in 

our note on Aullavagga I, 18, 1. If the buildings were for the 

Bhikkhus, then a Bhikkhu, if for the Bhikkhunfs, then a Bhikkhunt, 

was appointed to superintend the works in order to ensure the 
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requisite clothes, and food, and lodging, and medi- 
cine for the sick, all such Bhikkhus as superintended 
their work. 

Now a certain poor tailor thought, 'This can be 
no every-day matter on which the people are so 
zealously engaged. Let me too set to work on a 
new building.' And that poor tailor himself kneaded 
the clay, and laid the bricks, and raised the walls. 
But by his want of experience the laying was out 
of line and the wall fell down. And a second and 
a third time he [repeated his work, and with the 
same result]. 

2. Then that poor tailor murmured, was annoyed, 
and became indignant, saying, ' These Sakyaputtiya 
Samawas exhort and teach those men who provide 
them with the requisite clothes, food, lodging, and 
medicine, and superintend their buildings for them. 
But I am poor, and no one exhorts or teaches me, 
or helps me in my building !' 

The Bhikkhus heard him so murmuring, and told 
the matter to the Blessed One. Then the Blessed 
One on that occasion and in that connection made 
a religious discourse, and gave command to the 
Bhikkhus, saying, ' I permit you, O Bhikkhus, to 
give new buildings in course of erection (for the use 
of the Order) in charge (to a Bhikkhu who shall 
superintend * the work). And the Bhikkhu who 

buildings being in accordance with the rules of the Order as to 
size, form, and object of the various apartments. 

The buildings referred to in this section are no doubt intended 
to be the same as those referred to in Aullavagga V, 13, 3. 

1 Navakammam datum. For the works which ought not to 
be included, and for those which might be lawfully included in 
this term, see below, ATullavagga VI, 1 7. Hence the overseer is 
called navakammika. 
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is overseer shall zealously exert himself to the end 
that the work on the Vihara may be brought to a 
rapid conclusion, and shall afterwards cause repairs 
to be executed wherever the buildings have become 
broken or worn out l . 

3. 'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is the work to be 
given in charge. In the first place a Bhikkhu is to 
be asked (whether he will undertake the duty). 
When he has been asked, some able and discreet 
Bhikkhu is to lay the matter before the Samgha, 
saying, " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. If 
the time seems meet to the Sawgha, let the Sawgha 
give in charge to such and such a Bhikkhu the 
Vihara of such and such a householder as a 
navakammaw. This is the motion (»atti). Let 
the venerable Sawgha hear me. The Sawgha 
hereby gives in charge .... (&c, as before). Who- 
soever of the venerable ones approves thereof, 
let him keep silence ; whosoever approves not 
thereof, let him speak. The Sawgha has given in 
charge .... (&c, as before). Therefore is it silent 
Thus do I understand."' 



6 8 . 
i. Now when the Blessed One had stayed as 
long as he thought fit at Vesalt he set out towards 
Savatthi. 

1 Khafltfan ti bhinnokiso: phullan ti phalitokaso (B.). The 
expression recurs below at VI, 17, 1. 

1 The incident related in the following chapter is identical with 
the 37th Gataka (including the Introductory Story there given) 
already translated by Rh. D. in the 'Buddhist Birth Stories,' 
pp. 310-3M- 
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Now at that time the pupils of the .Oabbaggiya 
Bhikkhus went on in front of the Bhikkhu-sawgha 
which had the Buddha at its head, and occupied the 
rooms, and occupied the sleeping-places, saying, 
'This will do for our superiors (upa.gg^ayas), this 
for our teachers (iiariyas), this for ourselves.' And 
the venerable Siriputta who had followed after the 
Bhikkhu-samgha which had the Buddha at its head, 
since all the rooms and all the sleeping-places had 
been occupied, found no place to sleep in, and took 
his seat at the foot of a certain tree. 

Now the Blessed One, at early dawn, after he 
had risen, coughed. The venerable Siriputta 
coughed also. 

' Who is this ?' (said the Blessed One.) 

' It is I, Lord ; Siriputta.' 

' How do you come to be sitting here, Siriputta?' 

Then the venerable Siriputta told the matter 
to the Blessed One. 

2. Then the Blessed One on that occasion and in 
that connection convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha, and asked, ' Is it true, as I have been told, 
O Bhikkhus, that the pupils of the AT^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhus have (acted in this way) ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then the Blessed One rebuked them, saying (as 
usual, see ^Tullavagga I, i, 2, 3), and he said to the 
Bhikkhus, 'Who is it, O Bhikkhus, who is worthy of 
the best seat, and the best water, and the best food?' 

Some of the Bhikkhus said, ' One who belonged 
to a Kshatriya family before he entered the Order.' 
Others of the Bhikkhus said, ' One who belonged to 
a Brahman family before he entered the Order.' 
Others again said, ' One who belonged to a Gaha- 
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pati 1 family before he entered the Order — one 
versed in the Suttas — one versed in the Rules of 
the Order — an expounder of the Dhamma 2 — one 
who has attained the first, second, third, fourth 
C7/4ana — one who has entered the first, second, third 
Path — an Arahat — one who has the threefold 
wisdom 8 — one who has the six powers *.' 

3. Then the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said, ' Long ago, O Bhikkhus, there was a great 
banyan tree on the lower slopes of the Himalaya 
range; and near it there dwelt three friends — a 
partridge, a monkey, and an elephant. And they 
dwelt together without mutual reverence, confidence, 
and courtesy 6 . Then, O Bhikkhus, it occurred to 
those friends, " Come now, let us find out which of 
us is the elder by birth ; and let us agree to honour 
and reverence and esteem and support him, and 
by his counsels let us abide." So, Bhikkhus, the 
partridge and the monkey asked the elephant, 
' " How far back can you, friend, remember ?" 
' " Friends ! when I was little I used to walk over 

1 On this mention of gahapati as the name of a caste or rank, 
compare the passage in the Tevigga. Sutta I, 47 = Samannaphala 
Sutta, p. 133 (translated by Rh. D. in 'Buddhist Suttas from the 
Pili,' S. B. E. vol. xi, p. 187), where the word is opposed to 
annatarasmim kule pziiigito. 

J Dhamma is here possibly already used in the special sense 
to which the term Abhidhamma was afterwards applied. So 
Puwwa, who in the Ahguttara Nikaya I, 14, is called the chief of 
the expounders of the Dhamma (compare Dipavawsa IV, 4), says 
of himself in the Apadana abhidhammanayanno 'ham. 

* Teviggo. See Rh. D.'s remarks in 'Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 
161, 162. 

* This list contains one or two terms which are omitted in the 
Crataka introduction. 

* These terms recur at Mahdvagga I, 25, 6. 

[20] O 
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this banyan tree, keeping it between my thighs, and 
its topmost twig brushed against my stomach. So 
far back, friends, can I" remember." 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, the partridge and the elephant 
asked the monkey [the same question], 

' " Friends ! when I was little, sitting once on the 
ground, I gnawed at the then topmost twig of this 
banyan. So far back can I remember." 

' Then, O Bhikkhus, the monkey and the elephant 
asked the partridge [the same question], 

' " Friends ! there was formerly a lofty banyan 
tree in yonder open space. One day after eating 
one of its fruits, I voided the seed here ; and from 
that this banyan tree grew up. So I must be older 
than either of you." 

1 Thereupon, O Bhikkhus, the elephant and the 
monkey said to the partridge, " You, friend, are the 
oldest of us all. Henceforth we will honour and 
reverence and esteem and support you, and by 
your counsels will we abide." 

'Thenceforth, O Bhikkhus, the partridge kept the 
monkey and the elephant in obedience to the Five 
Precepts, and observed them also himself. And 
dwelling together in mutual reverence, confidence, 
and courtesy, at the dissolution of the body after 
death they were reborn unto a happy state in heaven. 
And this (perfect life of theirs) became known as 
11 the good life of the partridge V 

'Tis those who reverence the old 
That are the men who Dhamma know, 



1 Tittiriyam brahmaiariyam. It is quite possible that a 
covert sarcasm is here intended to be understood against the 
Taittirfya Brahmans. 
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Worthy of praise while in this life 
And happy in the life to come. 

4. ' So that, O Bhikkhus, since even animals can 
live together in mutual reverence, confidence, and 
courtesy, so much more, O Bhikkhus, should you so 
let your light shine forth 1 that you, who have left 
the world to follow so well taught a doctrine and 
discipline, may be seen to dwell in like manner 
together.' And when he had delivered a religious 
discourse (as in I, i, 3), he said to the Bhikkhus : 

' I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, that paying of 
reverence, rising up in reverence, salutation, proper 
respect, and apportionment of the best seat and 
water and food, shall be according to seniority. 
But property belonging to the Sawgha shall not be 
exclusively appropriated according to seniority 2 . 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 

5. ' These ten, O Bhikkhus, are not to be saluted 
— a Bhikkhu afterwards admitted unto the higher 
grade of the Order by one previously admitted — a 
person not admitted — a senior Bhikkhu when he 
belongs to a different community, and does not 
speak according to the Dhamma — a woman 3 — a 
eunuch * — a Bhikkhu who has been placed under 
probation* — one who, having been so placed, is 

1 Ta« sobhetha yaw .... On this idiom compare Mahl- 
vagga X, a, ao. 

* Compare chapter 7 and also chapter 12. It would seem from 
these passages that the prohibition to reserve exclusively according 
to seniority the use of property belonging to the whole Sawgha 
was held to imply that the temporary use of it was to go accord- 
ing to seniority. Compare X, 18. 

* See Aullavagga X, 3. 

4 Compare Mahavagga I, 61, 2. 

* See Aullavagga II, 1, 2. 

O 2 
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liable to be thrown back to the beginning of his 
probationary term 1 — one who is liable to have a 
penance (Manatta) imposed upon him — one who is 
undergoing a penance — one who, so undergoing a 
penance, is fit to be rehabilitated. 

'And these three, O Bhikkhus, ought to be 
saluted — one previously admitted into the higher 
grade of the Order by one afterwards admitted — 
the senior in a different community when he speaks 
according to the Dhamma — and, O Bhikkhus, 
throughout the worlds of men and gods, of Maras 
and of Brahmas, by all creatures Samawas and 
Brahmans, gods and men, the Arahat Samma- 
sambuddha.' 



7. 

1. Now at that time people provided arbours 
(mawdapas), and couches, and room for the use 
of the Sawgha. And the pupils of the Kk&h- 
baggiya Bhikkhus, saying, ' It has been laid down 
by the Blessed One that that which pertains (wholly) 
to the Sawsgha shall be used according to seniority, 
but not that which is given only for the temporary 
use of the Sawgha,' went on in front of the Sazwgha 
and occupied the ma»d?apas, and occupied the 
couches, and occupied the room, saying, ' This shall 
be for our superiors, and this for our teachers, and 
this for ourselves.' 

And Sariputta (&c, as in last chapter, §§ i, 2, 
down to) Then the Blessed One rebuked them, 
&c, and said to the Bhikkhus, ' Even that which 
has been set aside only for the temporary use of 

* See A'ullavagga III, 14. 
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the Sawgha is not, O Bhikkhus, to be reserved for 
exclusive use according to seniority.' 



8. 

1. Now at that time people arranged in the 
eating-rooms, or in the interior courtyards of their 
houses, lofty and large couches, such as [here follows 
the list of things forbidden in Mahavagga V, 10, 4]. 
The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, would not sit down 
upon them. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit down on seats 
arranged by laymen — excepting three, (that is to 
say) large cushions, divans, mattresses ' — but not to 
lie down upon them.' 

Now at that time people put in the eating- 
rooms, or in the courtyards, stuffed couches and 
stuffed chairs. The Bhikkhus, fearing to offend, 
would not sit down on them. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit down on any 
[such] things arranged by laymen, but not to lie 
down upon them V 



9. 
1. Now the Blessed One, proceeding on his 
journey, arrived in due course at Savatthi; and there, 

1 These are Nos. 1, 2, and 7 in the list just referred to, and 
may be kept if treated in the way laid down in VI, 14, 2 below. 

1 This rule has already occurred in identical terms at Maha- 
vagga V, 11. Probably both here and there the word such, which 
we have here added in brackets, is to be understood. 
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at Savatthi, the Blessed One stayed in the Cetavana, 
the park of Anatha Tinclika.. Then Anatha Vindika. 
the householder [invited the Blessed One for the 
morrow's meal, and when the meal was over, he 
said to the Blessed One *]■: 

'What, Lord, shall I do with regard to the 
Cetavana ?' 

' You may dedicate it, O householder, to the use 
of the Sawzgha of the four directions 2 either now 
here present, or hereafter to arrive.' 

' Even so, Lord* said Anatha Pi«^ika the house- 
holder in assent to the Blessed One, and he did so. 

2. Then the Blessed One gave thanks to Anatha 
Vmdika. the householder in these verses. [Here 
follow the same verses as were used above in VI, 
1, 5 on the presentation of the (Jetavana 8 .] 



10. 

1. Now at that time it had been settled that 
a certain high official at court, a follower of the 
A^ivakas, should provide the day's meal for the 
Sa»zgha. And the venerable Upananda the Sakyan, 
coming late, but before the meal was over, made 
the Bhikkhu next (junior to him in seniority 4 ) get 

1 The usual terms are here followed throughout : see, for in- 
stance, above, VI, 4, 6, 7. 

* That is ' of all the world.' See our note above on Maha- 
vagga VIII, 27, 5, where the phrase has already occurred. 

* The verses are quoted in the account of Anatha Pwafika's gift 
given in the G&taka commentary (FausbSll I, 93 ; Rh. D.'s ' Bud- 
dhist Birth Stories,' I, 131). 

4 Anantarika»j; perhaps 'the Bhikkhu (who happened to be) 
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up out of his seat ; and the dining-hall was thrown 
into confusion. 

Then that minister became indignant, murmured, 
and was annoyed : ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
maras behave so ! Is it not then lawful for any 
one, unless he have been seated, to eat as much 
as he requires?' 

And the Bhikkhus heard him murmuring, &c. 
And they told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true as they say, &c. ? ' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then the Blessed One rebuked him, &c, and he 
said to the Bhikkhus, ' A Bhikkhu is not, O Bhik- 
khus, to be made to get up out of his seat before 
the meal is over. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a. And if any one causes 
another to get up, and be then invited to partake 
of the meal, he shall be ordered to go and fetch 
water. If he shall thus receive the place, it is 
well ; if not, the other one shall first complete his 
swallowing of the rice, and shall then give up the 
place to his senior. But in no case, O Bhikkhus, 
do I say that a place properly belonging to a senior 
Bhikkhu is to be taken (by a junior). Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a 1 .' 

2. Now at that time the .AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
made sick Bhikkhus get up (from their seats). The 
sick men said, ' We cannot, Sirs, get up ; for we 
are sick.' 

' We insist upon your getting up,' said they ; and 

next (to him).' The text reads anantarikam, which is a mis- 
print. Compare Mahavagga IX, 4, 8, and A'ullavagga VII, 3, 9, 
VIII, 4, 1. 
1 Compare the rule for Bhikkhunis at X, 18. . 
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seizing them, and pulling them up, they let them 
go as they were standing. The sick men, as soon 
as they were let go, fell down. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A sick man, O Bhikkhus, is not to be made to 
get up. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the -Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
saying, 'We are sick, and cannot be turned out,' 
took possession of the best sleeping-places. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I . enjoin, O Bhikkhus, that you allot to sick 
Bhikkhus suitable sleeping-places.' 

Now at that time the ^T^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
on pretext of some slight indisposition 1 , took ex- 
clusive possession of sleeping-places. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to do so. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 



II 2 . 

i. Now at that time the Sattarasa-vaggiya Bhik- 
khus made ready a certain large Vihara in the 
neighbourhood 3 , with the intention of dwelling in 
it. And when the A"Aabbaggiya Bhikkhus saw 
what they were doing, they said : ' These vener- 
able ones, the Sattarasa-vaggiya Bhikkhus, are 

1 Lesakappcni ti appakena sfsabadhadimattena (B.). 

* The story in this section forms also the introductory story to 
the 17th Paiittiya. 

8 Pa££antima»»; perhaps 'in the border-country.' Compare 
pa£Aanta/» nagaraw, a frontier fort at Dhammapada, p. 56. 
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getting a Vihara ready; come, let us turn them 
out.' Some of them said : ' Let us stay here 1 
whilst they get it ready, and turn them out when 
it is prepared.' So the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
said to the Sattarasa-vaggiyas : ' Depart, Sirs ; the 
Vihara has fallen unto us.' 

'Why did you not, Sirs, say so sooner; and we 
would have got some other one ready ?' 

'Is not, then, this Vihara the common property 
of the Sawgha ?' 

' Yes, Sirs ; that is so.' 

'Then depart, Sirs; for the Vihara has fallen 
unto us.' 

' It is large, Sirs, this Vihara. You can dwell in 
it, and we as well.' 

Then, full of anger and displeasure, they re- 
peated, ' Depart, Sirs; this Vihara has fallen unto 
us.' And seizing them by the throat, they cast them 
out. And the others, being ejected, wept. 

The Bhikkhus asked, 'Why, Sirs, do you weep?' 

Then they told them ; and the moderate Bhik- 
khus murmured, &c, and told the matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' Is it true, as they say, &c. ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then he rebuked them ; and when he had 
delivered a religious discourse, he said to the 
Bhikkhus : 

'A Bhikkhu is not, O Bhikkhus, to be cast out 
of a Vihara, the common property of the Sawgha, 
in anger and vexation. Whosoever does so, shall 



1 Agametha yava. Compare the introductory story to the 
46th Paiittiya. 
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be dealt with according to the law *. I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, to allot the lodging-places (common to 
the Samgha to those who have need of them) 2 .' 

2. Now the Bhikkhus thought, ' How then shall 
the lodging-places be allotted ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to appoint as an ap- 
portioner of lodging-places a Bhikkhu possessed of 
these five qualifications — one who does not walk in 
partiality, who does not walk in malice, who does 
not walk in stupidity, who does not walk in fear (and 
so on, as in Khandhaka IV, chapter 10, down to the 
end of the Kammava^a).' 

3. Now the apportioners of lodging-places thought, 
' How then ought the lodging-places to be appor- 
tioned ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, in the first place to 
count the Bhikkhus, then to count the sleeping- 
places, then to apportion accordingly 3 .' 

When apportioning according to the number of 
sleeping-places, some remained unallotted 4 . 

, * That is, under the 17 th PaJittiya. 

* Senasanam gahetum. Buddhaghosa has nothing on this 
idiom, but its meaning is sufficiently clear from the connection. 

' Seyyaggena gahetum. Buddhaghosa has no special expla- 
nation of agga here, but in his explanation of the passage says 
that this is to be so done that each Bhikkhu receives room for a 
couch (man£a//Mna»»). Agga must here be agra, to which 
Bfihtlingk-Roth give, from Indian lexicographers, the subsidiary 
meaning of ' multitude.' So below in XH, 1, 1, the Vaggiputtakas 
divide money amongst themselves bhikkhu-aggena, 'according 
to the number of the Bhikkhus.' Seyya is here used in the same 
meaning as that in which senlsana is used throughout the rest 
of this chapter and the next. See VIII, 1, 4. 

* Ussadiyimsu. Buddhaghosa says ussarayiwsu ti man- 
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1 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apportion according 
to the number of apartments (Viharas).' 

When so apportioning, some apartments(Viharas) 
remained unallotted. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apportion according 
to the number of buildings (Parivewas) 1 .' 

When so apportioning, some buildings (Parive»as) 
remained unallotted. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give a supplementary 
share to each Bhikkhu 2 .' 

When more than one share had been allotted, 
another Bhikkhu arrived. 

' In that case a share need not be allotted to him, 
if the Bhikkhus do not wish to do so *.' 

Now at that time they allotted sleeping-places 
to a Bhikkhu who was then staying outside 'the 
boundary (of the district in which the building 
was situate) 4 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

faU/A&n&ni atirek&ni ahesum. His reading is in a copy of his work 
in Burmese characters, and is supported, both here and in P&Kttiya 
XL VI, 2, where the word recurs, by a Burmese copy of the text 
The Sinhalese reading is the correct one, but one may compare the 
idiom janaw, or parisam, ussareti at Mahavagga VIII, i, 22, 
and Gataka I, 419, 434. So at IX, 1, 3, 4, the reading ussareti 
given in the text is corrected at p. 363 into ussadeti, in accord- 
ance with the reading of the Sinhalese MS. 

1 The relation of the Vihara to the Parivewa is here curious. 
In the later language parivewa means 'cells.' Here it evidently 
includes several viharas. 

8 Anubhagan ti puna aparaw pi bhagaw datum (B.). 

" Na akama is used here in a sense precisely parallel to that in 
which it occurs at Mahavagga VII, 24, 4. See the passages 
quoted in our note there. 

4 Nissfme Mitassa. See on this phrase above, Mahavagga 

VII, 1, 5, and VIII, 2, 3. It is repeated below, VI, 17, 2. 
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' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to [do so]. Whoso- 
ever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, after the lodging- 
places had been allotted, kept them to the exclusion 
of others for all time. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to do so. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you 
to retain them for the three months of the rainy, 
but not for the dry season.' 

4. Then the Bhikkhus thought, ' What is (it now 
that constitutes) an allotment of lodging-places ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'There are these three allotments of lodging- 
places, O Bhikkhus, — the earlier, the later, and 
the intermediate. The earlier is to be held on 
the day after the full moon of AsaMa (June — 
July); the later, a month after that full moon 1 ; 
the intermediate (literally that which involves a 
giving up during the intervening time) is held on 
the day after the Pavara#a ceremony, with refer- 
ence to the rainy season of the following year. 
These, O Bhikkhus, are the three allotments of 
lodging-places.' 

Here ends the Second Portion for Recitation. 



12. 

1. Now the venerable Upananda the Sakyan, 
after having had a lodging allotted to him in 

1 These first two dates are the days on which the earlier and the 
later Vassa begins. See Mahavagga III, 2. 
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Savatthi, went to a certain country-place where a 
community of the Sawgha resided, and there also 
had a lodging allotted to him. Then the Bhikkhus 
there thought, ' Now this brother, Upananda the 
Sakyan, is a maker of strife, quarrelsome, a maker 
of disputes, given to idle talk, a raiser of legal 
questions in the Sawzgha l . If he should spend 
the rainy season here, then shall we all dwell in 
discomfort. Come, let us question him.' And they 
asked the venerable Upananda the Sakyan : 

' Have not you, friend Upananda, had a lodging 
allotted to you in Savatthi ?' 

' That is so, Sirs.' 

'What then do you, friend Upananda, being 
one, yet take exclusive possession of two (lodging- 
places)?' 

' Well, I do now, Sirs, set (the lodging) here free, 
and take the one there.' 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate murmured, 
&c, and they told the matter to the Blessed One. 

Then the Blessed One, on that occasion and in 
that connection, convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha, and asked the venerable Upananda the 
Sakyan : 

' Is it true, Upananda, that you, being one, have 
taken possession of two places ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

Then the Blessed One rebuked him, saying, ' How 
can you, O foolish one, do such a thing ? What you 
took there, O foolish one, has been lost here ; what 
you took here, has been lost there*. Thus, O 

1 These are the acts which render a Bhikkhu liable to the 
Ta^aniya Kamma. See A"ullavagga I, i, i. 

1 That is, by taking a lodging here you ipso facto renounced 
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foolish one, you are deprived of both.' And when 
he had delivered a religious discourse, he said to the 
Bhikkhus : 

* One man is not, O Bhikkhus, to take two 
lodging-places. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a.' 



13. 

1. Now at that lime the Blessed One spake in 
many a figure concerning the Vinaya, speaking in 
praise of the Vinaya, in praise of learning the 
Vinaya, and again and again in reference thereto 
in praise of the venerable Upali. Then said the 
Bhikkhus : ' The Blessed One speaks (&c, down to) 
Upali. Come, let us learn the Vinaya under the 
venerable Upali.' And many Bhikkhus, senior and 
junior, and of medium standing, went to learn the 
Vinaya under the venerable Upali. The venerable 
Upali taught them standing, out of reverence for the 
senior Bhikkhus, and the senior Bhikkhus heard him 
standing, out of reverence for the law ; and thereby 
both the senior Bhikkhus grew weary, and the 
venerable Upali. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a junior Bhikkhu, when 
giving instruction, to sit on a seat of equal height, 
or higher, out of reverence for the law; and a senior 
Bhikkhu, when receiving instruction, to sit on a seat 



your right to a lodging there, and by taking one there you ipso 
facto renounced your right to get one here. 
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of equal height, or lower, out of reverence for the 
law 1 .' 

2. Now at that time a number of Bhikkhus stood 
around Upali, waiting for seats 2 ; and they grew 
weary. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit down together 
with brethren entitled to sit on seats of equal 
height.' 

Then the Bhikkhus thought, ' How many of us 
are entitled to sit on seats of equal height ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit on the same seat 
with those who are within three years of one another 
in seniority.' 

Now at that time a number of Bhikkhus, entitled 
to sit on the same seat, sat down on a couch, and 
broke the couch down ; or sat down on a chair, and 
broke the chair down. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a couch, or a 
chair, for three persons.' 

Even when three sat on the couch, or chair, it 
broke. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, two to sit on a couch or a 
chair.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhus who were not entitled 
to seats of equal height, were afraid they would 
offend if they sat together on a long seat. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 Compare the fifteen rules of a similar character, Sekhiyas 57- 
72, and especially No. 69. 

' Onlookers apparently, not strictly learners. On the force of 
pa/imaneti, cbmpare the Bhikkhunl-vibhahga, Paragika I, 1, and 
Gataka II, 423. 
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* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to sit together on a 
long seat with others not entitled to sit on seats of 
equal height, unless they are women, or eunuchs, or 
hermaphrodites.' 

Then the Bhikkhus thought, 'What is the limit 
of length which is included under the term "long 
seat?'" 

' I allow the term " long seat " to be used, O 
Bhikkhus, of any seat long enough to accommo- 
date three persons.' 



14- 

1. Now at that time Visakha the mother of 
Migara was anxious to have a storeyed building 
(pasada), with a verandah (alinda) to it, supported 
on pillars with capitals of elephant heads \ built for 
the use of the Sawgha. Then the Bhikkhus thought, 
' Of things which appertain to a storeyed building, 
which has been permitted by the Blessed One, and 
which not 2 ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 Hatthi-nakhakam, 'supported on the frontal globes 
(kumbhe) of elephants,' says Buddhaghosa. 

2 On the meaning of paribhoga here compare VI, 18, 1. 
The doubt here expressed is curious, as a storeyed building 
(pisida) is one of the five kinds of abodes (lenani) specially 
sanctioned by Mahavagga I, 30, 4, and ^Tullavagga VI, 1, 2 ; and 
a verandah (alinda) has been also authorised by .ffullavagga VI, 
3, 5. No doubt the special point here is as to the carved pillars : 
but, even so, that this rule should be thus separated from the other 
rules as to buildings, in the commencement of this book (VI, 1-4), 
is a proof of the unsystematic way in which the Khandhakas have 
been put together. Even the final redaction which we have now 
before us contains much similar evidence of the gradual growth of 
these rules. See note 3 on the next paragraph. 
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'I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of all appurtenances 
to a storeyed building.' 

Now at that time the grandmother of Pasenadi of 
Kosala had died, and many unauthorised things had 
come into the hands of the Sa/«gha, such as couches, 
divans (&c, as in chapter 8 above, and Mahavagga 

V, 10,4). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use the stuffed 
couches (asandi) after having broken off the legs 1 , 
and the divans (pallanka) after having removed 
the hair, and to comb out the cotton of the mat- 
tresses and make pillows of it 2 , and to use all die 
rest as floor covering V 



15. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus who dwelt in a 
certain country residence, not far from Savatthi, were 
worried by having constantly to provide sleeping 
accommodation for travelling Bhikkhus who came 
in (from country-places). And those Bhikkhus 

1 Compare the 87th Pa&ttiya. 

1 This rule has already been given in VI, 2, 6. 

" It is distinctly laid down without any reservation in Mahivagga 
V, 10, 5 (in the paragraph erroneously numbered V, 10, 4 in 
vol. ii, p. 28, of the present work), that the use of any of these 
things is a dukka/a offence. That this relaxation of that rule 
should be inserted only here, looks very much like an after-thought, 
even though the former passage merely refers to the use of these 
things as seats. This is more especially noteworthy from the fact 
mentioned in the last note. 

The rules as to new rugs or mats to be used for sitting upon, are 
contained in the nth to the 15th Nissaggiya Pavtitiiyas. 
[20] P 
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thought: '[This being so,] let us hand over all 
the sleeping accommodation which is the property 
of the Saw/gha to one (of us), and let us use it as 
belonging to him.' And they [did so *]. 

Then the incoming Bhikkhus said to them : ' Pre- 
pare, Sirs, sleeping accommodation for us.' 

* There are no beds, Sirs, belonging to the Sawgha. 
We have given them all away to one of us.' 

1 What, Sirs ? Have you then made away with 
property belonging to the Sawgha ?' 

' That is so, Sirs.' 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c, and told 
this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that Bhik- 
khus make away with Sawgha property?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

2. Then the Blessed One rebuked them, &c, and 
said to the Bhikkhus : ' These five things, O Bhik- 
khus, are untransferable ; and are not to be dis- 
posed of either by the Sawgha, or by a company of 
two or three Bhikkhus (a Ga«a), or by a single in- 
dividual. And what are the five ? A park (Arama), 
or the site for a park — this is the first untransferable 
thing, that cannot be disposed of by the Sawgha, or 
by a Gawa, or by an individual. If it be disposed of, 
such disposal is void ; and whosoever has disposed 
of it, is guilty of a thulla^^aya. A Vihara, or the 
site for a Vihara — this is the second, &c. (as before). 
A bed, or a chair, or a bolster, or a pillow — this is the 
third, &c. A brass vessel, or a brass jar, or a brass 
pot, or a brass vase, or a razor, or an axe, or a 

1 This is a direct infringement of the 82nd PS^ittiya, which for- 
bids property dedicated to the Sawgha being diverted to the use 
of any individual. 
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hatchet, or a hoe, or a spade — this is the fourth, &c. 
Creepers, or bamboos, or musja, or babba^a grass, 
or common grass, or clay, or things made of wood, 
or crockery — this is the fifth, &c. (as before, down 
to) thulla^aya.' 



16. 

i. Now when the Blessed One had dwelt at 
Savatthi as long as he thought fit, he went on on 
his journey towards the Ki/a Hill with a great 
multitude of Bhikkhus — to wit, with about five hun- 
dred Bhikkhus, besides Sariputta and Moggallana. 

And the Bhikkhus who were followers of Assafi 
and Punabbasu x hearing the news, said one to 
another, ' Come, Sirs ; let us divide all the sleeping 
accommodation belonging to the Sawgha. Sariputta 
and Moggallana are men of sinful desires, and are 
under the influence of sinful desires. We will not 
provide sleeping-places for them.' And they did so. 

Now the Blessed One, proceeding on his journey, 
arrived at the Ki/a Hill. And he addressed a 
number of Bhikkhus, saying, ' Do you go, O Bhik- 
khus, to the followers of Assa/i and Punabbasu, and 
say: " The Blessed One, Sirs, has arrived with a 
large number of Bhikkhus — to wit, with about five 
hundred Bhikkhus, besides Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana. Make ready sleeping-places, Sirs, for the 
Blessed One, and for the Bhikkhu-sawgha, and for 
Sariputta and Moggallana." ' 

1 On these Bhikkhus and their relations with Sariputta and 
Moggallana, see above, Aullavagga I, 13-16. 

P 2 
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' Even so, Lord,' said those Bhikkhus in assent to 
the Blessed One ; and they did so. 

' There is no sleeping accommodation belonging 
to the Saswgha. We have divided it all ' (was the 
reply). ' The Blessed One, Sirs, is welcome : and 
he may stay in whatever Vihara he chooses. But 
Sariputta and Moggallana are men of sinful desires, 
and under the influence thereof; for them we will 
provide no sleeping-places.' 

2. ' What then, Sirs ? Have you divided sleeping 
accommodation that is the property of the Saawgha?' 

' That is so, Sirs.' 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c (down to) 
The Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus : 

' These five things, O Bhikkhus, are unapportion- 
able, and are not to be divided either by the Saawgha, 
or by a Ga«a, or by an individual. If divided, the 
division is void ; and whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a thulla&£aya. And what are the five 
(&c.,asin Vl,a5, 2) 1 ?' 



17. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
the Ki/a Hill as long as he thought fit, he proceeded 
on his journey towards A/avi ; and in due course he 
arrived at A/avi, and there, at A/avi, the Blessed 
One stayed at the Agga/ava Shrine. 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus of A/avl 2 used to 

1 These expressions 'untransferable' (avissa^iylni) and 
' unapportionable ' (avebhangiyani) have already occurred above 
at Mahavagga VIII, 27, 5. 

1 The Bhikkhus of A/avi are frequently mentioned in connection 
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give new building operations in charge (to one or 
other of their number) 1 , such as the following 2 : 
when some clay or earth had merely to be put 
aside in heaps, when a wall had merely to be re- 
plastered, when a door had merely to be made, 
when the socket for a bolt had merely to be made, 
when some joinery-work had merely to be done to a 
window, when some whitewashing merely had to be 
done, or some black colouring laid on, or some red 
colouring 3 , or some roofing-work, or some joinery, 
or a bar had to be fixed to a door 4 , when breaches 
or decay had merely to be repaired *, or the flooring 
to be re-plastered 6 ; and they assigned this office to 
one another for terms of twenty or thirty years, or 



with offences in relation to the navakammam. See, for instance, 
ParSgika III, 5, 30. 

1 For the rule authorising such giving in charge in general cases, 
see above, VI, 5. 

1 For most of the following technical terms in building, see our 
notes above on Aullavagga V, 1 1, and V, 1, a. 

* See our note on this phrase above, V, 1 1, 6. 

* Ga»</ikadhana-mattena ti dvara-bahana/* upari-kapo/a- 
gaw/ika-ycgana-mattena (B.). Ganrfi is used in this sense at 
Gataka I, 237. Compare the use of Dhamma-ga«</ika, 'block 
of execution,' at Gataka I, 150, II, 124. The word ga«rfika 
occurs also at Gataka I, 474 (last line), in the sense of 'bunch:' 
but it is there probably a misprint ; for Oldenberg, in the parallel 
passage at Bhikkhunf-vibhanga, P&Kttiya I, 1, reads bh a«</ike. 
That the two words are easily confused in Burmese writing is 
shown by the fact that the Berlin (Burmese) copy of Buddhaghosa 
reads here also bha«<fikadhana-mattena ti, Ac, and again 
afterwards bha»</ika. 

See our note on this phrase above, VI, 5, 2. 

* Paribhan</a-kara»a-matten4ti gomaya-paribha«/a-kasava- 
parikaraaa-maltena (B.). The very same expression is used in a 
wholly doubtful sense, and of some process of tailoring, in Maha- 
vagga VII, 1, 5. 
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for life ; or they gave in charge a completely finished 
Vihira to a Bhikkhu for such time as should elapse 
till the smoke rose (from the funeral pyre on which 
his body should be burnt *). 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c. (as usual, 
down to) The Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus: 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to confer the office of 
building overseer when clay has merely to be put 
aside in heaps .... (&c, -as before, down to) body 
shall be burnt. Whosoever shall so confer it, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
to give a Vihira not yet begun, or not yet finished 2 , 
in charge as a new building. And with reference to 
the work on a small Vihara, it may be given in charge 
as a navakamma for a period of five or six years, 
that on an AddAayoga. for a period of seven or eight 
years, that on a large Vihira or a Pasada for ten or 
twelve years.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus gave the whole 
of a Vihira as a navakamma (to one Bhikkhu to 
superintend) — or two Vihiras to one Bhikkhu — or 
the Bhikkhu who had taken the work in charge got 
another (Bhikkhu to live there and take charge for 
him) — or the Bhikkhu who Tiad taken in charge a 

1 Dhumakalikan ti idam yaV assa £itaka-dhumo na pannaya- 
titi t&va ayaw vMro etass' evi ti eva/» dhuma-kale apaloketva" 
kata-pariyositaw viharaw denti (B.). The word recurs below, ap- 
plied to sikkhapadaw, in XI, i, 9. 

* Vippakatan ti ettha vippakato nitna y&va gopSnasiyo na 
arohanti. Gopanasisu pana Sru/hSsu bahukato n£ma hoti : 
tasmS tato pa/Maya na ditabbo (B.). The use of bahukato is 
noteworthy, for in the only other passage where we have found the 
word (Mahavagga VI, 36, 2), it has a totally different application. 
There is possibly a misreading in the one MS. available. 
(? pakato.) 
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building belonging to the Sa^wgha kept exclusive 
possession of it — or the Bhikkhus gave work in 
charge to one not at that time within the boundary * 
— or Bhikkhus who had once taken charge kept 
exclusive possession for all tirfte. 

They told [each of] these matters to the Blessed 
One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to do [any one of these 
things]. Whosoever does, he is guilty of a duk- 
ka/a. And the Bhikkhu in charge may take one 
good sleeping-place into his exclusive possession 
for the three months of the rainy, but not during 
the dry season.' 

3. Now at that time Bhikkhus who had taken 
charge of building operations left the place [or 
otherwise became incompetent in one or other of 
the twenty and three ways set out in the next 
paragraph 2 ], 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' In case that occurs, O Bhikkhus, as soon as he 
has taken charge, or before the building has been 
completed, let the office be given to another lest 
there should be loss to the Sa/«gha. In case the 
building has been completed, O Bhikkhus, if he 
then leaves the place, it (the office and its privi- 
leges) is still his — if he then returns to the world, 
or dies, or admits that he is a sama»era, or that 
he has abandoned the precepts, or that he has 
become guilty of an extreme offence, the Sawgha 



' See above, VI, 11, 3. 

* See Mah&vagga II, 22, 3, and II, 36, 1-3. In the latter of 
these two passages the three cases are omitted. In Mahavagga 
IX, 4, 2, and 8, the whole 23 are given. 
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becomes the owner 1 — if he then admits that he is 
mad, or that his mind is unhinged, or that he is 
afflicted with bodily pain, or that he has been 
suspended for his refusal to acknowledge an of- 
fence, or to atone for an offence, or to renounce a 
sinful doctrine, it (the office and its privileges) is 
still his — if he then admits that he is a eunuch, 
or that he has furtively attached himself to the 
Sawgha, or that he has gone over to the Titthiyas; 
or that he is an animal, or that he has murdered his 
mother, or his father, or an Arahat, or that he has 
violated a Bhikkhuni, or that he has caused a schism 
in the Sawgha, or that he has shed (a Buddha's) 
blood, or that he is an hermaphrodite, then the 
Sawgha becomes the owner.' 



18. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus made use else- 
where of beds which were appurtenances 8 to the 
Vihara of a certain lay-disciple (upisaka). 

Then that upasaka murmured, &c. 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Things appurtenant to one place are not, O 
Bhikkhus, to be used in another. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus, fearing to offend 
if they took (things to sit upon) even into the 

1 That is, the navakammiko loses his privileges (his lien on 
the best sleeping-place, &c). 

* Vih&ra-paribhogaflt. 'Meant for use only in that Vihara.' 
Compare above, VI, 14, i. 
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Uposatha Hall, or the meeting-place, sat on the 
ground ; and their legs and robes got soiled. 

They told the matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to take things away 
for a certain time only 1 .' 

Now at that time a large Vihara belonging to 
the Sa/wgha went to ruin 2 . The Bhikkhus, fearing 
to offend, did not take the bedding in it away. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to take away things 
in order to save them from destruction.' 



19, 

1. Now at that time there was a very valuable 
rug, and a very valuable piece of cloth, among the 
bedding furniture belonging to the Sawgha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One 8 . 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to barter either of 
these things -in order to increase the stock of legally 
permissible furniture *.' 

Now at that time the Sawgha had received a 

1 Tavak&likara. The word occurs in ffataka I, 121, 393 
(on which see Rh. D. in 'Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 170, and 
'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 241), in Buddhaghosa's notes on Mahavagga 
VII, 5, 1 (above, II, 154, note 7), in the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, 
Pa&ttiya XXV, 2, and in A'ullavagga X, 16, 1. 

* Sawghassa vih&ro udriyati. The whole phrase has 
already occurred at Mahavagga III, 8. 

8 Because such things were forbidden by Mahivagga V, 10, 4, 
though kambala is not there specially mentioned. 

4 Phitikammatthaya ti va<f<ftikammatth£y& ti. Vaddhikam- 
matthaya pbAtikamma»i k' ettha samakaw va" atirekaw v£ aggha- 
nakam man£a-piM&di-sen$sanam eva va//ati (B.). 
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bear -skin, and a ^akkali ' rug, and a &>laka 
cloth 2 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use them as mats 
to wipe your feet on V 



20. 

i. Now at that time the Bhikkhus walked over 
the mats used for sleeping upon with unwashen 
or wet feet, or with their sandals on ; and the 
matting was soiled. 

They told these matters to the Blessed One. 

1 You are not, O Bhikkhus, to do so. Whosoever 
does, shall be guilty of a dukka/aV 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhus spat on the 
newly prepared floor 6 , and the colour was spoilt. 

1 According to VI, 2, 2, and VI, 3, 5, this could also be used as 
a screen or curtain over the space in a wall left for a window. 

* According to Mahivagga VIII, 18, this might be used to wipe 
faces with; and according to AuHavagga V, 9, 4, VI, 19, to 
place crockery or furniture on. The word £ola means simply 
cotton cloth, but it is clear from these passages that £olaka has 
some special connotation. 

' Not to sit upon. 

* With this should be compared the other rule in Mah&vagga V, 
6, i, according to which the Bhikkhus were to wear sandals when 
getting upon bedsteads or chairs, lest these should become soiled. 
The two passages are parallel in wording throughout. 

* Parikammakataya. The floors were of earth, not of wood, 
and were restored from time to time by fresh clay or dry cowdung 
being laid down, and then covered with a whitewash, in which 
sometimes black or red (geruka) was mixed. See above, V, 
n, 6; VI, 3, 1 ; 17, 1 ; 27. From the parallel passage at MahS- 
vagga I, 25, 15, and Aullavagga VIII, 3, 1, it would seem that the 
red colouring was used rather for walls, and the black one for 
floors. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to do so. Whosoever 
does, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow, O 
Bhikkhus, the use of a spittoon.' 

Now at that time the legs of the bedsteads and 
chairs made scratches on the newly prepared floor. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cover it up with 
floor-cloth.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus leant up against 
the newly prepared walls 1 , and the colouring was 
spoilt. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to do so. Whosoever 
does, shall be guilty of a dukkala. I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, the use of aboard to lean up against 2 .' 

The board scratched the floor at the bottom, and 
ruined the wall at the top. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to cover it at the top 
and bottom with cloth.' 

Now at that time, fearing to offend, they would 
not lie down on places over which it was permissible 
to walk with washen feet 3 . 



1 The walls were no doubt usually made with ' wattle and daub ; ' 
that is, sticks with clay between the interstices. This was treated 
from time to time like the flooring (see last note). 

' Apassena-phalakam. This article of furniture is mentioned, 
with the spittoon, in Mahavagga I, 25, 15, 16, and in the parallel 
passage at Atillavagga VIII, 1, 3. We have rendered it in the 
Mahavagga by 'board to recline on.' Compare the use of apas- 
sayaw in Buddhaghosa's note on Aullavagga VI, 2, 4 (above, 
p. 1 53, note 3) of an arm-chair or sofa. 

* Dhotapadaka ti dhotapadaka hutva dhotehi padehi akkamitab- 
ba//ft£ne nipa^gitum kukkullayanti. Dhotapadake ti pi paMo. 
Dhotehi padehi akkamitabba/Zianass' eva etaw adhivalanam (6.). 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 
' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to lie down in such a 
place when you have spread something over it.' 



21. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained 
at A/avt as long as he thought fit, he set out on his 
journey towards Ri^agaha. And proceeding straight 
on, he arrived in due course at Ri^agaha. And 
there, at Ra^agaha, the Blessed One stayed at the 
Ve/uvana in the Kalandaka Nivipa. 

Now at that time there was a scarcity of food 
at Ra^agaha \ The people were unable to provide 
food for the (whole) Sa/»gha; and they were de- 
sirous of providing food 2 (to be sent to the Vihara) 
for the use of a special Bhikkhu (designated by the 
donor) s , or for special Bhikkhus invited (by the 
donor in his own house) 4 , or for (single Bhikkhus) 
appointed by ticket (issued by the Samgha.) 6 , or of 
providing food during a fortnight e , or on Uposatha 

1 Other special rules for times of scarcity will be found at MaM- 
vagga VI, 17, 1 ; 18, 4 ; 19, 2 ; 20, 4 (repealed for times of plenty 
in VI, 32). Compare also Pira^ika IV, 1, 1. 

s The above modes of receiving food (instead of collecting in a 
bowl morsels of food given in alms) are the dispensations allowed 
by Mahavagga I, 30, 4. 

3 Uddesa-bhatta/n i&tum. Compare the story of Upananda 
at Mah&vagga VI, 19, 1. 

* Nimantana/w k£tum. The word is only used in this special 
technical sense. Compare the whole story of A'ulla-panthaka 
at Gataka I, 116, and especially the last line. 

° Salaka-bhattam i&tum. See especially above, Aullavagga 
IV, 9 ; IV, 10. 

* Pakkhikam k&tu/n. Both Childerssub voce and Frankfurter 
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days (that is, on the last days of each fortnight) or 
on the first days of each fortnight. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, each of three ways of 
obtaining food.' ■ 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
having received good food for themselves, gave 
over the worse food (which they had also received) 
to the other Bhikkhus. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to appoint as ap- 
portioner of rations 1 a Bhikkhu who is possessed 
of the following five qualifications — (&c, as in IV, 
9, down to the end of the KammavaH).' 

Now the Bhikkhus who were apportioners of 
rations, thought : ' How then are the rations to be 
apportioned ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to apportion them by 
arranging the food in small heaps, and fastening 
tickets or marks upon them V 

2. Now at that time the Sa/#gha had no dis- 

(' Pali Handbook,' p. 165), in interpreting the passage at Mahavagga 
I, 30, 4, take this to mean a feast given on the eighth day of the 
month. But paksha is the half-month. The expression much 
more probably means, therefore,' to provide food either during the 
whole of a half-month for one or more specially invited Bhikkhus, 
or for a larger number on any one day of the half-month to be 
chosen by the Sawgha. 

1 Compare above, ATullavagga IV, 4, 1. 

* Buddhaghosa says, Salakaya vS pa/ik&ya va upanibandh- 
itva opun-Mitva uddisitun ti va&nato rukkhasaramayaya sala- 
kaya v& ve/uvilivatalapajw»adinayaya pa/ikiya vi asukassa nama 
salakabhattan ti evam akkharani upanibandhitva paAMiyam vd 
tfvarabhoge va katva sabba salakayo omunMitva [sic] punappu- 
nam he///£a-vasena a/oletvd . . . databba. 
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tributor of lodging-places — no overseer of stores — 
no receiver of robes — no distributor of robes, of 
congey, or of fruits — and no distributor of dry foods, 
and through not being distributed it went bad. 

They told each of these matters 1 to the Blessed 
One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to appoint as dis- 
tributor of lodging-places, &c, a Bhikkhu who has 
(&c, as in § i, down to the end of the Kammava^a, 
inserting throughout the appropriate variations in 
the fifth qualification). 

3. Now at that time articles of trifling value had 
accumulated in the storehouse of the Sa/wgha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to appoint as disposer 
of trifles a Bhikkhu who has (&c, as before, down 
to the end of the Kammava^a). Each separate 
needle, and pair of scissors, and pair of sandals, and 
girdle, and pair of braces, and filtering cloth, and 
regulation strainer 2 , and plait 3 , and half-plait 3 , and 
gusset 3 , and half-gusset 3 , and binding 4 , and braiding 4 , 
is to be given away. If the Sawgha has any ghee, 
or oil, or honey, or molasses, he is to give it away 
for personal consumption only, and if it be wanted, 
he is to give it a second and a third time V 

1 There is another officer (isana-pannapaka) mentioned at 
Aullavagga XII, 2, 7, whose omission from the list here is worthy 
of notice. 

* Dhamma-karako. See V, 13, 1. 

* On these words, see Mahivagga VIII, 12, 2. 

* On these two words, see Mahavagga VIII, 1, 5. 

* These things were to be used only as medicines, according to 
Mahivagga VI, 1, 1-5, where butter is also added. That would 
be under the charge of the distributor of dry foods (§ 2), as if kept 
it would go bad. According to VI, 15, 10, none of these five 
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Now at that time the Sawgha had no receiver 
of under-garments 1 , or of bowls, — no superintendent 
of those who kept the grounds in order (the Ara- 
mikas), and the Aramikas not being looked after, 
the necessary work was not done, — no superintend- 
ent of simaweras, and the sama»eras not being 
looked after did not perform their duties. 

They told each of these matters to the Blessed 
One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to appoint as receiver 
of under-garments, &c, a Bhikkhu who has (&c, as 
before, down to the end of the Kammava^a).' 



End of the Sixth Khandhaka, on Sleeping 
Arrangements, &c. 



kinds of medicine were to be kept for a period exceeding seven 
days, but that was a rule that was not very probable to be strictly 
followed. 

1 S£/iya; no doubt the same as is spelt elsewhere sS/ika or 
sa/aka, and is used for such purposes as bathing in. 
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SEVENTH KHANDHAKA. 
Dissensions in the Order. 



i. Now at that time the Blessed One was stay- 
ing at Anupiya 2 . Anupiya is a town belonging 
to the Mallas 3 . Now at that time the most 
distinguished of the young men of the S&kya 
clan had renounced the world in imitation of the 
Blessed One. 

Now there were two brothers, Mahanama the 
Sakyan, and Anuruddha the Sakyan. Anuruddha 
the Sakyan was delicately nurtured ; and he had 
three storeyed residences, one for the cold season, 
one for the hot season, and one for the season of 
the rains *. During the four months spent in the 

1 With the whole of the following story compare the, in many 
respects, fuller account given by the commentator on the Dham- 
mapada (Fausbdll, pp. 139 and following). 

* This was the spot where Gotama spent the first week after his 
renunciation of the world, before he went on to Rt^-agaha (Rh. D.'s 
' Buddhist Birth Stories,' I, 87). Professor Fausb6U there (Gataka 
1,65) reads Anupiyam, but all his MSS. have the fi short It is 
noteworthy that in our text the locative is formed as if the word 
were feminine, though the neuter form is used for the nominative. 

3 The more usual mode of adding this description in similar 
passages at the commencement of all the Suttas would lead us to 
expect here Mallanaw nigame. 

* Compare Mah&vagga I, 7, i, where the same thing is said of 
Yasa. 
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residence for the season of the rains, he was waited 
upon by women performing music 1 , and came not 
down from the upper storey of his residence. 

Then Mahanama the Sakyan thought : ' Now the 
most distinguished of the young men of the Sakya 
clan have already renounced the world in imitation 
of the Blessed One, but from our own family no 
one has gone forth from the household life into the 
• houseless state. Let therefore either I, or Anu- 
ruddha, renounce the world.' And he went to 
Anuruddha the Sakyan, and said [so to him, add- 
ing], ' Either therefore do you go forth, or I will 
do so.' 

' I am delicate. It is impossible for me to go 
forth from the household life into the houseless 
state. Do you do so.' 

2. ' But come now, O beloved Anuruddha, I will 
tell you what is incident to the household life. 
First, you have to get your fields ploughed. When 
that is done, you have to get them sown. When 
that is done, you have to get the water led down 
over them. When that is done, you have to get 
the water led off again. When that is done, you 
have to get the weeds pulled up 2 . When that is 
done, you have to get the crop reaped. When that 
is done, you have to get the crop carried away. 
When that is done, you have to get it arranged 

1 Nippurisehi turiyehi. That Childers's rendering, ' without 
men, without people,' is inadequate is clear from the context at the 
passage which he quotes from Gataka I, 53. 

* Niddipeti. Buddhaghosa says, ' Pull up the weeds ' (tinSni). 
The word occurs also at <?ataka I, 215, where there is a similar list 
of farming operations, which, though smaller, contains one or two 
items not given here. 

[ao] Q 
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into bundles. When that is done, you have to get 
it trodden out 1 . When, that is done, you have to 
get the straw picked out. When that is done, you 
have to get all the chaff removed. When that is 
done, you have to get it winnowed. When that is 
done, you have to get the harvest garnered *. When 
that is done, you have to do just the same the 
next year, and the same all over again the year 
after that. 

' The work is never over : one sees not the end 
of one's labours. O ! when shall our work be over ? 
When shall we see the end of our labours ? When 
shall we, still possessing and retaining the plea- 
sures of our five senses, yet dwell at rest ? Yes ! 
the work, beloved Anuruddha, is never over ; no 
end appears to our labours. Even when our fathers 
and forefathers had completed their time 3 , even then 
was their work unfinished.' 

' Then do you take thought for the household 
duties. I will go forth from the household life 
into the houseless state.' 

And Anuruddha the Sakyan went to his mother, 
and said to her : ' I want, mother, to go forth from 
the household life into the houseless state. Grant 
me thy permission to do so.' 

And when he had thus spoken, his mother replied 

1 Maddapeti. There is mention of threshing (prati-han) 
already in the Vedas. See the passages collected by Zimmer, 
' Altindisches Leben,' p. 238. But treading out is even still a very 
common, if not the more usual, process throughout India and 
Ceylon. 

* Atiharapeti. See Milinda Panha, p. 66. The simple verb 
occurs also in a similar connection in the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga in 
the introductory story to PaJittiya VII. 

* That is, had died. 
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to Anuruddha the Sakyan, and said : ' You two, 
O beloved Anuruddha, are my two only sons, near 
and dear to me, in whom I find no evil. Through 
death I shall some day, against my will, be separated 
from you ; but how can I be willing, whilst you are 
still alive, that you should go forth from the house- 
hold life into the houseless state ?' 

[And a second time Anuruddha the Sakyan made 
the same request, and received the same reply. 
And a third time Anuruddha the Sakyan made the 
same request to his mother.] 

3. Now at that time Bhaddiya the Sakya Ra/a 
held rule over the Sakyas; and he was a friend 
of Anuruddha the Sakyan's. And the mother of 
Anuruddha the Sakyan, thinking that that being 
so, the Ra^a would not be able to renounce the 
world, said to her son : 'If, beloved Anuruddha, 
Bhaddiya the Sakyan Ri^a will renounce the 
world, thou also mayest go forth into the house- 
less state.' 

Then Anuruddha the Sakyan went to Bhaddiya 
the Sakyan R&fa, and said to him : ' My renuncia- 
tion of the world, dear friend, is being obstructed 
by thee.' 

'Then let that obstruction, dear friend, be re- 
moved. Even with thee will 1 1 — renounce thou 
the world according to thy wish.' 

' Come, dear friend, let us both renounce the 
world together !' 

1 Ahum tayl Buddhaghosa explains that the R&fa is begin- 
ning to say that he will go with his friend. But a desire for the 
glory of sovereignty comes over his heart, and he leaves the sen- 
tence unfinished. (The Pali is given in the notes on the text, 
P- 323) 
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' I am not capable, dear friend, of giving up the 
household life. Whatsoever else you can ask of 
me, that I will do \ Do you go forth (alone).' 

' My mother, dear friend, has told me that if thou 
dost so, I may. And thou hast even now declared 
"If thy renunciation be obstructed by me, then let 
that obstruction be removed. Even with thee will 
I — renounce thou the world, according to thy wish." 
Come, then, dear friend, let us both renounce the 
world.' 

Now at that time men were speakers of truth, 
and keepers of their word which they had pledged. 
And Bhaddiya the Sakya Ra^a said to Anuruddha 
the Sakyan : ' Wait, my friend, for seven years. 
At the end of seven years we will renounce the 
world together.' 

' Seven years are too long, dear friend. I am not 
able to wait for seven years.' 

[And the same offer was made successively of six 
years and so on down to one year, of seven months 
and so on down to one month, and even of a fort- 
night, and still there was ever the same reply. At 
last the Ra^a said,] 

' Wait, my friend, for seven days, whilst I hand 
over the kingdom to my sons and my brothers.' 

' Seven days is not too long. I will wait thus 
far ' (was the reply). 

4. So Bhaddiya the Sakya Ri^a, and Anuruddha, 
and Ananda, and Bhagu, and Kimbila, and De- 
vadatta — just as they had so often previously gone 

1 Ty a haw. See Dr. Morris's remarks on this elision in his intro- 
duction to the A'ariya Pi/aka (Pali Text Society, 1882), where he 
makes it equal to tad aham. This seems to us open to question, 
at least in this passage, where it may possibly stand for te aha/n. 
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out to the pleasure-ground with fourfold array — 
even so did they now go out with fourfold array, 
and Upali the barber went with them, making 
seven in all. 

And when they had gone some distance, they sent 
their retinue back, and crossed over into the neigh- 
bouring district, and took off their fine things, and 
wrapped them in their robes, and made a bundle of 
them, and said to Upali the barber: ' Do you now, 
good Upali, turn back. These things will be sufficient 
for you to live upon.' 

But as he was going back, Upali the barber 
thought : ' The Sakyas are fierce. They will think 
that these young men have been brought by me 
to destruction, and they will slay me. But since 
now these young men of the Sakya clan can go 
forth from the household life into the houseless 
state, why indeed should not I ?' And he let down 
the bundle (from his back), and hung the bundle on 
a tree, saying, ' Let whoso finds it, take it, as a gift,' 
and returned to the place where the young Sakyans 
were. 

And the Sakya youths saw him coming from afar, 
and on seeing, they said to him : ' What have you 
come back for, good Upali ?' 

Then he told them [what he had thought, and 
what he had done with the bundle, and why he was 
returned]. 

' Thou hast done well, good Upali (was the reply), 
in that thou didst not return ; for the Sakyas are 
fierce, and might have killed thee.' 

And they took Upali the barber with them to the 
place where the Blessed One was. And on arriving 
there, they bowed down before the Blessed One, and 
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took their seats on one side. And so seated they 
said to the Blessed One : ' We Sakyas, Lord, 
are haughty. And this Upali the barber has 
long been an attendant, Lord, upon us. May the 
Blessed One admit him to the Order before us, 
so that we may render him respect and reverence, 
and bow down with outstretched hands before him 
(as our senior), and thus shall the Sakya pride be 
humbled in us Sakyans 1 .' 

Then the Blessed One received first Upali the 
barber, and afterwards those young -men of the Sakya 
clan, into the ranks of the Order. And the venerable 
Bhaddiya, before that rainy season was over, became 
master of the Threefold Wisdom ", and the vener- 
able Anuruddha acquired the Heavenly Vision 8 , 
and the venerable Ananda realised the effect of 
having entered upon the Stream *, and Devadatta 
attained to that kind of Iddhi which is attainable 
even by those who have not entered upon the Ex- 
cellent Way 6 . 

1 This reputation of the Salcya family for pride is referred to in 
Gataka I, 88, 89. 

* Tisso vi^i, see Kh. T>?s remarks at pp. 161, 162 of 
'Buddhist Suttas from the Pali' (S. B. E., vol. xi). They are 
probably here the three vi^as referred to in the Sutta-vibhahga, 
Paragika I, 1, 6-8, as the second of those is the Heavenly Vision, 
here mentioned in the next clause. 

* Dibba£akkhu, a full description of the details of which will 
be found in the stock paragraph translated by Rh. D. in ' Buddhist 
Suttas from the Pali' (S. B. E., vol. xi, pp. 216-218). 

4 Sotapattiphala ; that is, he became free from the delusion 
of self (sakkayadi/Mi), from doubt (viMkikiAi), and from depend- 
ence upon ceremonies or works (silabbata-parSmasa). See Rh. D.'s 
manual, 'Buddhism,' pp. 108-110. 

4 Pothu^anika iddhi. What this may be is unknown to 
us. A fourfold Iddhi is described in detail in the stock passage 
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5 '. Now at that time the venerable Bhaddiya, 
who had retired into the forest to the foot of a tree, 
into solitude, gave utterance over and over again to 
this ecstatic exclamation : ' O happiness ! O happi- 
ness ! ' And a number of Bhikkhus went up to the 
place where the Blessed One was, and bowed down 
before him, and took their seats on one side. And, 
so seated, they [told the Blessed One of this], and 
added, ' For a certainty, Lord, the venerable Bhad- 
diya is not contented as he lives the life of purity ; 
but rather it is when calling to mind the happiness of 
his former sovranty that he gives vent to this saying.' 

Then the Blessed One addressed a certain Bhik- 
khu, and said : ' Do you go, O Bhikkhu, and in my 
name call Bhaddiya the Bhikkhu, saying, " The 
Teacher, venerable Bhaddiya, is calling for you.'" 

' Even so, Lord/ said that Bhikkhu, in assent to 
the Blessed One. And he went to Bhaddiya, and 
called him [in those words]. 

6. ' Very well,' said the venerable Bhaddiya, in 

translated by Rh. D. in ' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' S. B. E., 
vol. xi, p. 214, and the fourfold Iddhi of the ideal king in the 
similar passage, loc. cit., pp. 259-261. The Iddhi here referred to 
may be the former of these two, though that list does not include 
the power ascribed to Devadatta in the next chapter. At Gitaka I, 
140, the expression of our text here is replaced by gh&na., though 
the account there is otherwise the same. 

It is worthy of notice that Devadatta, though a Bhikkhu, is not 
honoured with the standing epithet, ' venerable,' always used of the 
other members of the Order, even when they are represented to 
have been of bad character. 

1 The following incident, with a summary of the preceding sec- 
tions, forms the introductory story to the 10th Grataka (Rh. D.'s 
' Buddhist Birth Stories,' i. pp. 190-193). The legend may have 
first arisen as an explanation of the name Bhaddiya, which means 
' the fortunate one.' 
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assent to that Bhikkhu ; and he came to the Blessed 
One, and bowed down before him, and took his 
seat on one side. And when he was so seated, the 
Blessed One said to the venerable Bhaddiya : 

' Is it true, as they say, that you Bhaddiya, when 
retired into the forest to the foot of a tree, into 
solitude, have given utterance over and over again 
to this ecstatic exclamation, " O happiness ! O happi- 
ness ! " What circumstance was it, O Bhaddiya, that 
you had in your mind when you acted thus ?' 

'Formerly, Lord, when I was a king, I had a 
guard completely provided both within and without 
my private apartments, both within and without the 
town, and within the (borders of my) country. Yet 
though, Lord, I was thus guarded and protected, I 
was fearful, anxious, distrustful, and alarmed. But 
now, Lord, even when in the forest, at the foot of a 
tree, in solitude, I am without fear or anxiety, trustful 
and not alarmed; I dwell at ease, subdued 1 , secure 2 , 
with mind as peaceful as an antelope's 3 . It was when 
calling this fact to mind, Lord, that I gave utterance 
over and over again to that cry, " O happiness ! O 
happiness!'" 

Then the Blessed One, on hearing that, gave 
utterance at that time to this song : 

1 Pannalomo. See our note 2 on ATullavagga I, 6, 1 (above, 
vol. ii, p. 339). 

' Paradavutto. This is the reading of the Sinhalese MS., and 
is the correct one. See Oldenberg's note at p. 363 of the edition 
of the text. Our translation is conjectural. 

* Migabhutena £etas&. The meaning of miga in this 
phrase is not certain ; and the figure may be drawn from the care- 
less mind of any animal in its natural state. We have not noticed 
the idiom elsewhere; but compare the converse figure, bhanta- 
miga-sappa/ibh£go sasane anabhirato, at Gataka I, 303, 6. 
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' The man who harbours no harsh thoughts within 

him, 
Who cares not whether things are thus or thus, 
His state of joy, freedom from grief or care, 
The very gods obtain not to behold!' 



2. 

1. Now when the Blessed One had stayed at 
Anupiya as long as he thought fit, he set out on 
his journey towards Kosambl. And journeying 
straight on he arrived in due course at Kosambl, 
and there, at Kosambl, he stayed at the Ghosita 
Arama. 

Now the following thought occurred to Devadatta, 
when he had retired into solitude, and was plunged 
in meditation : ' Whom now * can I so gain over that, 
he being well pleased with me, much gain and 
honour may result to me? And it occurred to 
him, ' Now this prince A^atasattu is young, and 
has a lucky future before him. Let me then gain 
him over; and he being well pleased with me, 
much gain and honour will result.' 

Then Devadatta folded up his sleeping-mat, and 
set out, fully bowled and robed, for Rifagaha ; and 
in due course he arrived at Ra^agaha. Then he 
laid aside his own form, and took upon himself the 
form of a child clad in a girdle of snakes, and ap- 
peared on the lap of prince A^atasattu ". Then was 

1 In the text, for kin nu read ka» nu. 

* This taking upon oneself another shape is not one of the 
powers of Iddhi included in the first list referred to at note 5, 
p. 230. 
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prince Af&tasattu terrified, and startled, and anxious, 
and alarmed. 

And Devadatta said to prince A^atasattu, 'Are 
you afraid of me, O prince ?' 

' Yes, I am. Who are you ?' 

' I am Devadatta.' 

1 If you, Sir, are really the worthy Devadatta, be 
good enough to appear in your own shape.' 

Then Devadatta, laying aside the form of the 
child, appeared there before prince A^atasattu with 
his inner and outer robes on, and with his bowl in 
his hand. And prince A^atasattu was well pleased 
with Devadatta by reason of this marvel of Iddhi, 
and morning and evening he used to go in five 
hundred chariots to wait upon him, and food was 
brought and laid before him in five hundred dishes. 

Then there arose in Devadatta's mind, possessed 
and vanquished by gain and hospitality and fame l , 
some such thought as this : 'It is I who ought to 
lead the Bhikkhu-saawgha.' And as the idea rose up 
within him, (that moment) was Devadatta deprived 
of that his power of Iddhi. 

2. Now at that time a Koliyan, by name Kakudha, 
who had been (as Bhikkhu) the attendant on Moggal- 
lana, had just died, and had appeared again in a 
certain spiritual body 2 , possessed of a personality as 
large as two or three of the common rice-fields of a 
Magadha village, and yet so constituted* that he was 

1 Compare Mahavagga V, i, 22, on this expression. Also 
below, § 5. 

* Annataram manomayaw kayaw upapanno. Perhaps ' in 
a mode of existence in which his body was changeable at will.' 
(See Childers, sub voce manomayo.) 

* Attabhavo. See IX, 1, 3. 
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not in the way either of himself or of others \ And 
this celestial being, Kakudha, went to the venerable 
Moggallana, and bowed down before him, and took 
his stand on one side. And so standing, he told the 
venerable Moggallana [of the thought that had arisen 
in Devadatta's mind, and of the result thereof]. And 
when he had told him, he bowed down before the 
venerable Moggallana, and keeping him on his right 
side as he passed him, he vanished away. 

And the venerable Moggallana went to the place 
where the Blessed One was, and told him [the whole 
matter] 2 . 

'What then, Moggallana, have you so penetrated 
the mind of that celestial being Kakudha, that you 
know that whatsoever he speaks, that will be accord- 
ingly, and not otherwise 3 ?' 

' I have, Lord.' 

' Keep that saying, Moggallana, secret ; keep that 
saying secret. Even now that foolish man will 
himself make himself known. 

3*. 'There are, Moggallana, these five kinds of 
teachers now existing in the world. What are the 
five ? 

' In the first place, Moggallana, there is one kind 
of teacher whose conduct not being pure, he yet 

1 Vyibadheti. He could occupy the same space as other 
beings without incommoding them. The word occurs in the same 
sense in the passage quoted from Buddhaghosa in Rh. D.'s note 1 
on the Maha-parinibbana Sutta V, 10, but originally occurring in 
the Anguttara Nikaya. 

* The last paragraph is here repeated in the text. 

* On the use here of £etas& icto pari^a, compare Mahd-pari- 
nibbana Sutta I, 16, 17. 

4 The following two sections are repeated below, VII, 3, 10, to 
all the Bhikkhus. 
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gives out that he is a person of pure conduct, one 
whose conduct is pure, and innocent, and without 
stain. His disciples know that that is so, but they 
think, " If we announce the fact to the laity, he will 
not like it. And how can we conduct ourselves 
towards him in a way that is displeasing to him? 
And besides he is honoured with gifts of the 
requisite clothing, food, lodging, and medicine for 
the sick. He will sooner or later become known 
by that which he himself will do." Such a teacher, 
Moggallina, do his disciples protect in respect of his 
own conduct. And being as he is, he expects * to be 
protected by his disciples in respect of his own 
conduct. 

4. ' Again, Moggallina,' &c. [as before, putting 
successively ' mode of livelihood,' ' preaching of the 
Dhamma,' 'system of exposition,' &c, 'insight arising 
from knowledge,' for ' conduct']. ' These, Moggallina^ 
are the five kinds of teachers now existing in the 
world. But I being pure in conduct, mode of liveli- 
hood, preaching of the Dhamma, system of expo- 
sition, and insight arising from knowledge, give out 
that I am so, that I am pure, innocent, and without 
stain in all these things. And neither do my disciples 
protect me in respect of my own conduct, nor do I 
expect them to do so.' 

5. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
KosambI as long as he thought fit, he set out on his 
journey towards Ri^agaha. And journeying straight 
on, he arrived in due course at Ri^agaha ; and there, 
at Ri^agaha, he stayed at the Ve/uvana in the Ka- 
landaka Nivipa. 

1 PaMasiwsati. Perhaps this word here means 'he requires, 
needs.' 
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And a number of Bhikkhus went to the Blessed 
One, and bowed down before him, and took their 
seats on one side. And when so seated, they said 
to the Blessed One : ' Prince A.fatasattu is in the 
habit of going morning and evening with five 
hundred carts to wait upon Devadatta, and food is 
brought and laid before him in five hundred 
dishes.' 

' Envy not, O Bhikkhus, the gain and hospitality 
and fame of Devadatta. So long, O Bhikkhus, as 
A^atasattu [so waits upon him and gives him alms] 
so long may we expect Devadatta not to prosper, but 
to decline in virtuous qualities *. Just, O Bhikkhus, 
as if you were to burst a gall (bladder) 2 before the 
nose of a fierce dog, the dog would thereby become 
so much the fiercer, just so long, O Bhikkhus (&c, 
as before). To his own hurt, O Bhikkhus, has this 
gain, hospitality, and fame come to Devadatta, to 
his own destruction. Just, O Bhikkhus, as a plan- 
tain, or a bamboo, or a reed gives fruit to its own 
hurt and its own destruction 3 , just so to his own 
hurt (&c, as before). Just as a young she-mule 
conceives to her own hurt and her own destruction 4 , 
just so, O Bhikkhus, to his own hurt has this gain, 
&c, come to Devadatta. 

' Its fruit destroys the plantain-tree ; its fruit the 
bamboo and the reed. 



1 This phrase runs in the same mould as the one so constantly 
repeated at the commencement of the Mah£-parinibbina Sutta 

(I.§§4-»). 

1 Pittaw bhindeyyuw. Literally, 'should break a gall.' 

* These three plants die after producing fruit. 

4 Because she would die if she did. On assatari, compare 
above, VI, 4, 3, and our note there. 
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4 Honour destroys the evil man, just as its foal 
destroys the young she-mule.' 



Here endeth the First Portion for Recitation. 



3. 

1. Now at that time the Blessed One was seated 
preaching the Dhamma, and surrounded by a great 
multitude, including the king and his retinue. And 
Devadatta rose from his seat, and arranging his 
upper robe over one shoulder, stretched out his 
joined hands to the Blessed One, and said to the 
Blessed One : 

4 The Blessed One, Lord, is now grown aged, he 
is old and stricken in years, he has accomplished a 
long journey, and his term of life is nearly run \ 
Let the Blessed One now dwell at ease in the 
enjoyment of happiness reached even in this world. 
Let the Blessed One give up the Bhikkhu-sawgha 
to me, I will be its leader.' 

' Thou hast said enough, Devadatta. Desire not 
to be the leader of the Bhikkhu-sa/»gha.' 

[And a second time Devadatta made the same 
request, and received the same reply. And a third 
time Devadatta made the same request.] 

4 I would not give over the Bhikkhu-sawgha, 
Devadatta, even to Sariputta and Moggallina. 

1 This string of epithets recurs in Para^ika I, 1, 2, of old and 
venerable Brahmans. 
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How much less, then, to so vile and evil-living a 
person as you 1 .' 

Then Devadatta thought : ' Before the king and 
his retinue the Blessed One denies me, calling me 
" evil-living," and exalts Sariputta and Moggallana.' 
And, angry and displeased, he bowed down before 
the Blessed One, and keeping him on his right hand 
as he passed him, he departed thence. 

This was the first time that Devadatta bore 
malice against the Blessed One. 

2. And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus, 
' Let then the Sawgha, O Bhikkhus, carry out 
against Devadatta the Act of Proclamation 2 in 
Ra^agaha, to the effect that whereas the nature of 
Devadatta used to be of one kind it is now of an- 
other kind, and that whatsoever he shall do, either 
bodily or verbally, in that neither shall the Buddha 
be recognised, nor the Dhamma, nor the Sawgha, 
but only Devadatta. 

'And thus, O Bhikkhus, shall the Act be car- 
ried out. Some discreet and able Bhikkhu (&c, 



1 In the text read Mavassa khe/ipakassa. On the first word, 
compare V, 2, 8. For the second the Dhammapada commentator 
(Fausbttll, p. 143) reads, as does the Sinhalese MS. in our passage, 
khe/isika. Buddhaghosa, explaining it, says, 'In this passage 
(we should recollect) that those who obtain the requisites (of a 
Bhikkhu) by an evil mode of life are said by the Noble Ones to be 
like unto spittle. The Blessed One calls him khe/apaka (to ex- 
press that) he eats, (that is, ' gains a living) in sin like that.' (For 
the Pali, see the edition of the text, p. 323, where the comma after 
khe/asadisS should be before it.) 

* Pakasaniya-kammara. This is not one of the regular 
official acts of the Samgha, as described in A'ullavagga I, and is 
only mentioned in this passage. It is not referred to by the 
Dhammapada commentator. 
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in the same form as in I, i, 4, down to the end of 
the Kammava^a).' 

And the Blessed One said to the venerable Sari- 
putta, ' Do you then, Sariputta, proclaim Devadatta 
throughout Ra^agaha.' 

' In former times, Lord, I have sung the praises 
of Devadatta in Ra^agaha, saying, " Great is the 
power (Iddhi) of the son of Godhi ! Great is the 
might of the son of Godhi !" How can I now pro- 
claim him throughout ReLfagaha ?' 

' Was it not truth that you spoke, Sariputta, when 
you [so] sang his praises ?' 

'Yea, Lord!' 

' Even so, Sariputta, do you now, speaking the 
truth, proclaim Devadatta throughout Ra^agaha.' 

' Even so, Lord,' said Sariputta, in assent to the 
Blessed One. 

3. And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus : 
' Let then the Sawgha appoint Sariputta to the 
office of proclaiming Devadatta throughout Ra/a- 
gaha to the effect (&c, as before, § 2). And thus, 
O Bhikkhus, should he be appointed. First, Sari- 
putta should be asked, &c. (as usual in official ap- 
pointments 1 , down to the end of the Kammavaia).' 

Then Sariputta, being so appointed, entered R&^a- 
gaha with a number of Bhikkhus, and proclaimed 
Devadatta accordingly. And thereupon those people 
who were unbelievers, and without devotion or insight, 
spake thus : ' They are jealous, these Sakyaputtiya 
Samawas ! They are jealous of the gain and hospi- 
tality that fall to Devadatta !' But those who were 
believers, full of devotion, able, and gifted with in- 

1 See, for instance, I, aa, a. 
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sight, spake thus : ' This cannot be any ordinary 
affair 1 , in that the Blessed One has had Devadatta 
proclaimed throughout Ra^agaha!' 

4. And Devadatta went to A^atasattu the prince, 
and said to him : ' In former days, prince, people 
were long-lived, but now their term of life is short. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that you may com- 
plete your time while you are still a prince. So 
do you, prince, kill your father, and become the 
Rl£a ; and I will kill the Blessed One, and become 
the Buddha.' 

And prince A^atasattu thought, ' This worthy 
Devadatta has great powers and might; he will 
know (what is right).' And fastening a dagger * 
against his thigh, he entered with violence and at 
an unusual hour 8 , though fearful, anxious, excited, 
and alarmed, the royal chamber. And when the 
ministers who were in attendance in the private 
chamber saw that, they seized him. And when, on 
searching him, they found the dagger fastened on 
his thigh, they asked him : 

' What were you going to do, O prince ?' 

' I wanted to kill my father.' 

' Who incited you to this ?' 

' The worthy Devadatta.' 

Then some of the ministers advised ' The prince 
should be slain, and Devadatta, and all the Bhik- 
khus.' Others of them advised ' The Bhikkhus 
ought not to be slain, for they have done no wrong; 

1 Na orakam bhavissati. See Mah&vagga I, 9, 1, and 
JTullavagga VI, 4, 10, and our note on the latter passage. 

* Potthanikam. This word has already occurred at Mahi- 
vagga VI, 23, 3, 

' Divadivassa. See the use of this word at Gataka II, 1. 
Oo] R 
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but only the prince and Devadatta.' Others of 
them again said, ' Neither should the prince be 
slain, nor Devadatta, nor the Bhikkhus. But the 
king should be told of this, and we should do as 
the king shall command.' 

5. So these ministers, taking the prince with them, 
went to the Ra^a of Magadha, to Seniya Bimbisira, 
and told him what had happened. 

' What advice, my friends, did the ministers 
give ?' 

[When they had told him all (as before) he said] : 
' What, my friends, can the Buddha, or the Sawgha, 
or the Dhamma have to do with this ? Has not 
the Blessed One had a proclamation already made 
throughout Ra^agaha concerning Devadatta, to the 
effect that whereas his nature used to be of one 
kind, it is now of another ; and that whatsoever he 
shall do, either bodily or verbally, in that shall 
neither the Buddha, nor the Dhamma, nor the 
Saazgha be required, but only Devadatta ?' 

Then those ministers who had advised that the 
prince and Devadatta and all the Bhikkhus should 
be slain, them he made incapable (of ever again hold- 
ing office). And those ministers who had advised 
that the prince should be slain, and Devadatta, 
them he degraded to lower offices. But those 
ministers who had advised that neither should the 
prince be slain, nor Devadatta, nor the Bhikkhus, 
but that the king should be informed of it, and his 
command be followed, them he advanced to high 
positions. 

And the Ra^a of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, 
said to prince A^atasattu : ' Why did you want to 
kill me, O prince ?' 
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' I wanted a kingdom, O king ! ' 

' If you then want a kingdom, O prince, let this 
kingdom be thine!' And he handed over the 
kingdom to A^atasattu the prince \ 

6. Then Devadatta went to prince 2 A^atasattu, 
and said, ' Give such orders, O king, to your men 
that I may deprive the Samawa Gotama of life.' 
And Afitasattu the prince gave orders to his 
men : ' Whatsoever the worthy Devadatta tells you, 
that do!' 

Then to one man Devadatta gave command: 
' Go, my friend, the Samawa Gotama is staying at 
such and such a place. Kill him, and come back 
by this path.' Then on that path he placed other 
two men, telling them, 'Whatever man you see 
coming alone along this path, kill him, and return 
by that path.' Then on that path he placed other 
four men [and so on up to sixteen men} 

7. And that man took his sword and shield, and 
hung his bow and quiver at his back, and went to 
the place where the Blessed One was, and when at 
some little distance from the Blessed One, being 

1 The early literature already mentions that A^atasattu eventually 
killed his father. (See, for instance, Samawna-phala Sutta, p. 154.) 
Bigandet I, 261 (3rd edition) adds that the mode adopted was by 
starving him to death in prison. 

1 The Buddhist writers being so especially careful in their ac- 
curate use of titles, it is particularly noteworthy that A^-atasattu is 
here called prince (kumara) and not king (r&ga). It is almost 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that this paragraph stood 
originally in some other connection ; and that the events it de- 
scribes must then have been supposed to have taken place before 
A^&tasattu actually became king. That the Dhammapada com- 
mentator says here (Fausbdll, p. 143) tasmiw (that is, A^atasattu) 
ra.gge pati/Mite, is no evidence the other way; for that account 
is either taken from this, or depends ultimately upon it. 

R 2 
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terrified, anxious, excited, and alarmed, he stood 
stark still and stiff 1 . 

On the Blessed One seeing him so, he said to 
the man : ' Come hither, friend, don't be afraid.' 

Then that man laid aside his sword and his 
shield, took off his bow and his quiver, and went 
up to the Blessed One ; and falling at his feet, he 
said to the Blessed One : ' Transgression, Lord, has 
overcome me even according to my folly, my 
stupidity, and my unrighteousness, in that I have 
come hither with evil and with murderous intent. 
May the Blessed One accept the confession I make 
of my sin in its sinfulness, to the end that in future 
I may restrain myself therefrom !' 

'Verily, my friend, transgression has overcome 
thee [&c, down to] intent. But since you, my 
friend, look upon your sin as sin, and duly make 
amends for it, we do accept (your confession of) it. 
For this, O friend, is progress in the discipline of 
the Noble One, that he who has seen his sin to be 
sin makes amends for it as is meet, and becomes 
able in future to restrain himself therefrom 2 .' 

Then the Blessed One discoursed to that man in 
due order, that is to say (&c, as usual in conver- 
sions s , down to) May the Blessed One accept me 
as a disciple, as one who, from this day forth as long 
as life endures, has taken his refuge in him. 

And the Blessed One said to the man : ' Do not, 
my friend, leave me by that path. Go by this 
path,' and so dismissed him by another way. 

1 Patthaddha; that is, prastabdha. See Sutta-vibhanga, 
Pira^ika I, 10, 17, 21. 

* This confession and acceptance are in a standing form, which 
occurs, for instance, at Mahavagga IX, 1, 9 ; Aullavagga V, 20, 5. 

8 See, for instance, .ffullavagga VI, 4, 5. 
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8. But the two men thought, ' Where now can 
that man be who was to come alone ? He is 
delaying long.' And as they were going to meet 
him, they caught sight of the Blessed One sitting at 
the foot of a certain tree. On seeing him they 
went up to the place where he was, and saluted 
him, and took their seats on one side. To them 
also the Blessed One discoursed, [and they were con- 
verted as the other man had been, and he sent 
them back by another way. And the same thing 
occurred as to the four, and the eight, and the 
sixteen men '.] 

9. And the one man returned to Devadatta, and 
said to him : ' I cannot, Lord, deprive the Blessed 
One of life. Great is the power (Iddhi 2 ) and might 
of the Blessed One.' 

' That will do, friend. You need not do so. I will 
slay the Blessed One myself.' 

Now at that time the Blessed One was walking 
up and down (meditating) in the shade below 3 the 
mountain called the Vulture's Peak. And Deva- 
datta climbed up the Vulture's Peak, and hurled 
down a mighty rock with the intention of depriving 
the Blessed One of life. But two mountain peaks 
came together and stopped that rock, and only 
a splinter 4 falling from it made the foot of the 
Blessed One to bleed 6 . 

1 The last two paragraphs of § 7 are repeated in full in the text 
in each case. 

* The Iddhi here must be the power of religious persuasion. 

' Y&kihi.yiy3.m. See Mahavagga V, 1, 5, and Mahl-parinib- 
bana Sutta II, 31 (p. 22 of the text). 

* Papatika. In the text, by a misprint, this and the preceding 
word have been joined together. 

5 Fade ruhiram uppadesi, where ruhira is equal to lohita. 
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Then the Blessed One, looking upwards, said to 
Devadatta : ' Great, O foolish one, is the demerit 
you have brought forth for yourself 1 , in that with 
evil and murderous intent you have caused the 
blood of the Tathagata to flow.' 

And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus : 
'This is the first time that Devadatta has heaped 
up (against himself) a Karma which will work out 
its effect in the immediate future 2 , in that with evil 
and murderous intent he has caused the blood of 
the Tathagata to flow.' 

10. And the Bhikkhus having heard that Deva- 
datta was compassing the death of the Blessed One, 
walked round and round the Vihara, making recita- 
tion in high and loud tones, for a protection and 
guard to the Blessed One. On hearing that noise 
the Blessed One asked the venerable Ananda what 
it was. And when Ananda [told him], the Blessed 
One said : ' Then, Ananda, call the Bhikkhus in my 



It is so used at Gataka II, 275, in the Milinda Panha, p. 125, and 
in the account of the present incident in the Dhammapada com- 
mentary (p. 144). In Mahtvagga I, 67, where it is said that one 
who has shed (a Buddha's) blood cannot be received into the 
Order, the expression is lohitaw uppadeti: and in numerous 
passages elsewhere it is added that such a lohitupp&dako be- 
comes ipso facto discharged from one or other of the duties and 
privileges of a member of the Order, just as if he had thrown off 
the robes. 

1 Pasutam. By a misprint the text has pasutaw. Compare 
the end of § 16 below. 

1 Anantarika-kammaw. That is, that will work out its 
effect, (not in the next birth, as is the case of all other Karma,) 
but immediately, in the present life. There are five such deeds 
(see Childcrs, sub voce pan£°, and Milinda Panha, p. 25). The 
Bodisats, according to (Jataka I, 45 (verse 256), are free from 
such sins. 
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name, saying, " The Teacher sends for the venerable 
ones." ' 

And he [did so], and they came, and saluted the 
Blessed One, and took their seats on one side. 
And when they were so seated, the Blessed One 
said to the Bhikkhus : ' This, O Bhikkhus, is an 
impossible thing, and one that cannot occur, that 
one should deprive a Tathagata of life by violence. 
The Tathagatas, O Bhikkhus, are extinguished (in 
death) in due and natural course. 

' There are, O Bhikkhus, these five kinds of 
teachers now living in the world (&c, as in VII, 2, 
3, 4, down to the end). And this, O Bhikkhus, 
is an impossible thing, and one that cannot occur, 
that a Tathagata should be slain by any act set on 
foot by any one besides himself. The Tathagatas, 
O Bhikkhus, are extinguished (in death) in due 
course (of nature). Go, therefore, O Bhikkhus, each 
one to his Vihara, for the Tathagatas require no 
protection.' 

11. Now at that time there was at Ri^agaha an 
elephant named Nalagiri, fierce, and a manslayer. 
And Devadatta went into Ra^agaha, and to the 
elephant stables, and said to the elephant-keepers l : 
* I, my friends, am a relative of the rasa's, and am 
able to advance a man occupying a low position to 
a high position, and to order increase of rations or 
of pay. Therefore, my friends, when the Sama«a 
Gotama shall have arrived at this carriage-road 2 , 
then loose the elephant Nalagiri, and let him go 
down the road.' 

1 Hatthi-bhaWe. See the note on Mahavagga VI, 37, 2. 
* RakkA&m ; that is, rathyam. Compare Gataka I, 346, and 
the Old Commentary on the Bhikkhuni-vibhahga, Pa&ttiya VII. 
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' Even so, Sir,' said those elephant-keepers in 
assent to Devadatta. 

And when the Blessed One early in the morning 
had dressed himself, he entered Ri^agaha duly 
bowled and robed, and with a number of Bhikkhus, 
for alms ; and he entered upon that road. On 
seeing him the elephant-keepers loosed Nalagiri, 
and let it go down the road. And the elephant 
saw the Blessed One coming from the distance; 
and as soon as it saw him, it rushed towards the 
Blessed One with uplifted trunk, and with its tail 
and ears erect 

When those Bhikkhus saw the elephant Nalagiri 
coming in the distance, they said to the Blessed 
One : ' This elephant, Lord, Nalagiri, is fierce, and 
a manslayer, and it has got into this road. Let 
the Blessed One, 1 Lord, turn back : let the Happy 
One turn back.' ^ 

' Come on, O Bhikkhus. Be not alarmed. There 
is, O Bhikkhus, no possibility [&c, as in last section, 
down to the end].' 

[And a second and a third time the Bhikkhus 
made the same appeal, and received the same 
reply.] 

12. Then at that time the people climbed up on 
to the upper storeys of the houses, and on to the 
balconies, and on to the roofs. And those of 
them who were unbelievers and without faith or 
insight, said, ' Truly the countenance of the great 
Sama#a is beautiful ; but the elephant will do him 
a hurt 1 .' But those who were believers, full of 

1 The setting of this paragraph is parallel to § 3 above in this 
chapter ; the speech of the unbelievers is the same as that of the 
Ga/ilas at Mah&vagga I, 15, 4. 
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devotion, able, and gifted with insight, said, ' 'Twill 
be long e'er the elephant can fight a fight with the 
elephant (of men) ! ' 

And the Blessed One caused the sense of his 
love to pervade the elephant Nalagiri 1 ; and the 
elephant, touched by the sense of his love, put down 
his trunk, and went up to the place where the 
Blessed One was, and stood still before him. And 
the Blessed One, stroking the elephant's forehead 
with his right hand, addressed him in these stanzas : 
' Touch not, O elephant, the elephant of men ; for 

sad, O elephant, is such attack a , 
' For no bliss is there, O elephant, when he is 
passed from hence, for him who strikes the 
elephant of men. 
' Be not then mad, and neither be thou careless 8 , 
for the careless enter not into a state of bliss, 
' Rather do thou thyself so act, that to a state of 
bliss thou mayest go.' 
And Nalagiri the elephant took up with his 
trunk the dust from off the feet of the Blessed One, 
and sprinkled it over its head, and retired, bowing 
backwards the while it gazed upon the Blessed 
One. 

And Nalagiri the elephant returned to the ele- 
phant stables, and stood in its appointed place, and 

1 Mettena Aittena phari; literally, ' he suffused him with 
loving heart' Compare Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' i. p. 1 ia. 

* In nagamasado the m is inserted for euphony. See the in- 
stances given by Kuhn, ' Beitrage zur Pali-grammatik,' p. 63. 
Many others might be added; siva-m-ati^ase, Gataka, vol. i, 
verse 27; samana-m-aAala, Childers sub voce, &c. Compare 
the curious use of aside ti at A'ullavagga I, 27. 

* A play on the words is here lost in English (ma mado ma 
Aa pamado). 
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became once more the tame Nalagiri. And at that 
time the people sung these verses : 
'They can be tamed by sticks, and goads, and 

whips, 
' But the great Sage has tamed this elephant with- 
out a weapon or a stick.' 

13. The people were angry, murmured, and be- 
came indignant, saying, ' How wicked is this Deva- 
datta, and how wretched \ in that he can go about 
to slay the Sama«a Gotama, who is so mighty 
and so powerful.' And the gain and honour of 
Devadatta fell off, while that of the Blessed One 
increased. 

2 Now at that time, when the gain and honour of 
Devadatta had fallen off, he went, surrounded by 
Bhikkhus, to people's houses, appealing for alms s . 

The people were angry, murmured, and became 
indignant, saying, ' How can the Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
ma«as live on food that they ask for at people's 
houses ? Who is not fond of well-cooked food ? 
Who does not like sweet things ?' 

The Bhikkhus heard (&c, down to) the Blessed 
One said to the Bhikkhus : ' Therefore do I lay 
down this rule, O Bhikkhus, for the Bhikkhus that 



1 Alakkhiko ti ettha na lakkhettti alakkhiko na^anatiti attho. 
Apakata-kammam karomiti na ^Snatlti na lakkhitabbo ti alakkhano 
passitabbo ti attho (B.). We venture to differ from both of these 
explanations, and to follow rather the derivation of the word, and 
the meaning of the corresponding Sanskrit term alakshmtka. 

* From here down to the ' decision ' is identical with the intro- 
ductory story in the Sutta-vibhanga to the 32nd Pa&ttiya, — a rule 
the previous existence of which is implied in the decision given 
here. 

* Vinwapeti is continually used in the Sutta-vibhahga in this 
sense, and even occurs already in the Patimokkha, Pa&ttiya 39. 
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(not more than) three shall enjoy an alms (together) 
at people's houses — and this for the sake of three 
reasons ; (to wit) for the restraint of the evil-minded, 
and for the ease of the good 1 , lest those who have 
evil desires should, in reliance upon a particular 
party (among the Bhikkh us), break up the Sawgha*, 
and (lastly) out of compassion for the laity 8 . (A 
Bhikkhu) who shall enjoy an alms in parties of 
more than three, shall be dealt with according to 
law 4 .' 

14 5 . Now Devadatta went to the place where 
Kokalika, and Ka/amoraka-tissaka, and the son of 
Kha#a?a-devi and Samudda-datta were, and said to 
them, ' Come, Sirs, let lis stir up a division in the 
Samawa Gotama's Sawgha, and in the body of his 
adherents '.' 

When he had thus spoken, Kokalika said to 
Devadatta, ' The Sama«a Gotama, Sir, is mighty 
and powerful. How can we [do such a thing] ?' 

' Come, Sirs, let us go to the Sama«a Gotama, 
and make the following five demands, saying, 

1 This whole phrase recurs in Sutta-vibhahga, Pira^ika I, 5, 11, 
and in the Anguttara NikSya II, 17, 2. In the latter passage 
Dr. Morris reads dummannunam; see his note at pp. 127, 128. 
But the Sanskrit Buddhist vocabulary Vyutpatti (teste BShtlingk- 
Roth, s. v. manku) authorises the use of dummaftku. 

1 So the Anguttara, loc. cit., has, in the same connection, 
gihtnam anukampaya p&pi££^£nam pakkhupa^MedSya. 

* See last note. The idea is here, of course, lest any particular 
layman should be burdened by providing for many Bhikkhus. 

* That is, under the 32 nd Pi/ftttiya, on which rule the Sutta- 
vibhaftga explains the phrase gawa-bho^ana. 

* Sections 14, 15, and the greater part of 16 recur, word for 
word, as the introductory story to the 10th Samgh&disesa. 

' In iakka-bhedam the first word no doubt connotes 'king- 
dom, lordship,' as in dhamma-£akka, lakkavatti, &c. 
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"The Blessed One, Lord, has declared in many a 
figure the advantages of the man who wishes for 
little, who is easy to satisfy in the matter of support 
and nourishment, who has eradicated evil from his 
mind, has quelled his passions, and is full of faith, 
of reverence, and of the exercise of zeal l . The fol- 
lowing five things, Lord, conduce to such a con- 
dition 2 . It would be good, Lord, if the Bhikkhus 
should be, their lives long, dwellers in the woods — 
if whosoever goes to the neighbourhood of a village 
should thereby commit an offence. It would be 
good if they should, their lives long, beg for alms — 
if whosoever should accept an invitation, should 
thereby commit an offence. It would be good if 
they should clothe themselves, their lives long, in 
cast-off rags — if whosoever should accept a gift of 
robes from a layman 3 , should thereby commit an 
offence. It would be good if diey should dwell, 
their lives long, under the trees 4 — if whosoever 
should (sleep) under a roof, should thereby commit 
an offence. It would be good if they should, their 
lives long, abstain from fish * — if whosoever should 

1 This is part of the standing ' religious discourse ' so often as- 
cribed to the Buddha in the Vinaya texts, and given at full in the 
.ffullavagga I, 1-3. 

* It was on precisely the same reasoning that a certain Bhikkhu 
in Mahivagga VIII, 28, 1, endeavoured to get the Buddha to con- 
vert to the rejection of all clothing. 

* At MahSvagga VIII, 1, 35, it is laid down that a Bhikkhu may 
either dress in cast-off rags, or accept robes from a layman, 
according as he likes. 

4 This dwelling under trees is expressly forbidden, as regards 
the season of the rains, in Mahivagga III, 12, 5. 

8 The rule of the Order is merely that no one may knowingly 
eat fish which he has seen or heard or suspected to have been 
caught for that purpose. See Mahivagga VI, 31, 14. 
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eat fish, should thereby commit an offence." The 
Sama»a Gotama will not grant these things. Then 
will we gain over the people by means thereof.' 

' Yes ; it may be possible so to stir up divisions 
in the Sawgha, and in the party of the Sama»a 
Gotama. For the people believe in rough measures.' 

15. And Devadatta went to the Blessed One, sur- 
rounded by his friends, and made these demands 
[in the words just set out], 

' No, Devadatta. Whosoever wishes to do so, 
let him dwell in the woods ; whosoever wishes to do 
so, let him dwell in the neighbourhood of a village. 
Whosoever wishes to do so, let him beg for alms ; 
whosoever wishes to do so, let him accept invitations 
from the laity. Whosoever wishes to do so, let him 
dress in rags ; whosoever wishes to do so, let him 
receive gifts of robes from laymen. Sleeping under 
trees has been allowed by me, Devadatta, for eight 
months in the year ; and the eating of fish that is 
pure in the three points — to wit, that the eater has 
not seen, or heard, or suspected that it has been 
caught for that purpose.' 

And Devadatta, pleased and delighted that the 
Blessed One had refused the five demands, arose 
from his seat, and keeping him on his right hand as 
he passed him, departed thence with his friends. 
And he entered into Ra^agaha, and urged his view 
upon the people by means thereof, saying, ' Such 
and such things did we ask, Sirs, of the Sama#a 
Gotama. He would not allow them, but we live in 
accordance with them.' 

16. Then those of the people who were un- 
believers, and without reverence or insight, said, 
'These Sakyaputtiya Samaras have eradicated evil 
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from their minds, and have quelled their passions, 
while on the other hand the Sama»a Gotama is 
luxurious, and his mind dwells on abundance 1 .' 
But those of the people who were believers, and full 
of reverence and insight, were indignant, became 
vexed, and murmured, saying, ' How can Devadatta 
go about to stir up division in the Sa/#gha of the 
Blessed One, and in the party that is subject to him.' 

The Bhikkhus, hearing them so murmuring, told 
the matter to the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, O Devadatta, as they say, that thou 
goest about to stir up division in the Sawgha, and 
in the body of my adherents ?' 

' It is true, Lord.' 

'(Thou hast gone far) enough, Devadatta. Let 
not a division in the Sawgha seem good to thee 2 ; 
— grievous is such division. Whosoever, O Deva- 
datta, breaks up the Sawgha, when it is at peace, 
he gives birth to a fault (the effect of) which en- 
dures for a kalpa 3 , and for a kalpa is he boiled in 
niraya. But whosoever, O Devadatta, makes peace 
in the Sa/»gha, when it has been divided, he gives 
birth to the highest merit, and for a kalpa is he 
happy in heaven 4 . Thou hast gone far enough, 

1 Bahulliko bihulliya £eteti. Both these expressions occur 
above in Mahavagga VI, 15, 9, 10, and elsewhere (see, for in- 
stance, the introductory stories to G&taka, Nos. 6 and 32) as the 
standing expression for the opposite of the state of mind in which 
a good Bhikkhu ought to live. 

a MS te tuAH sawghabhedo. For the connotation of this 
phrase, compare below, VII, 4, 4. 

' Kappa/Mikam kibbisaxn. At Gataka I, 172, 213, 215, 
Prof. Fausbdll reads kappa/Miya. In saying that the fault itself 
(kibbisam) is to endure for a kalpa, the meaning of course is 
that its effects on the Karma will endure so long. 

* Either the text has here preserved (as in other cases elsewhere) 
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Devadatta. Let not a division in the Sawgha, O 
Devadatta, seem good to thee. Grievous, O Deva- 
datta, is such division.' 

17. Now the venerable Ananda, having dressed 
himself early in the morning, went duly bowled and 
robed into R&fagaha for alms. And Devadatta 
saw the venerable Ananda proceeding through R&gu- 
gaha for alms. On seeing that he went up to the 
venerable Ananda, and said to him : ' At once, from 
this day forth, friend Ananda, I intend to perform 
Uposatha, and to carry out the formal proceedings 
of the Order, without either the Blessed One or the 
Bhikkhu-sawgha.' 

And when the venerable Ananda had gone through 
Ra^agaha for alms, and had returned from his 
rounds, and had finished his meal, he went to the 
Blessed One, and bowed down before him, and took 
his seat on one side. And when he was so seated, 
he told the Blessed One [what Devadatta had said, 
and added], ' This very day, Lord, Devadatta will 
break up the Sawgha.' 

Then the Blessed One, when he heard that, 
gave utterance at that time to this expression of 
strong emotion : 

' Easy is a good act to the good, a good act is 
hard to the wicked ; 

' Easy is evil to the evil, but evil is hard for the 
Noble Ones to do.' 



Here ends the Second Portion for Recitation. 



the fragments of earlier verses, or the poetical forms of the verses 
below at VII, 5, 4, have crept into the prose here, where we 
should otherwise expect sagge and niraye. 
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i. Now Devadatta on that day, which was Upo- 
satha day, arose from his seat, and gave out voting- 
tickets 1 , saying, 'We went, Sirs, to the Sama«a 
Gotama and asked for the Five Points, saying — 
(&c, as above in VII, 3, 14 and 15). These the 
Sama«a Gotama will not allow ; but we live in ac- 
cordance therewith. Whosoever of the venerable 
ones approves of the Five Things, let him take a 
ticket' 

Now at that time there were five hundred Bhik- 
khus, Vesaliyans, and belonging to the Vaggian 
clan 2 , who had but recently joined the Order, and 
were ignorant of what he had in hand s . These 
took the voting-tickets, believing [the Five Points 
to be according to] the Dhamma, and the Vinaya, 
and the teaching of the Master. And Devadatta, 
having thus created a division in the Sawgha, went 
out to the hill Gaya-slsa, taking those five hundred 
Bhikkhus with him. 

Then Sariputta and Moggallana went to the 
Blessed One, and bowed down before him, and took 
their seats on one side. And when they were so 
seated, Sariputta said to the Blessed One : ' Deva- 

1 It may be noticed that Devadatta here takes upon himself the 
office of asalaka-gahipako without having been appointed to 
it in the manner required by the rule laid down in Alullavagga IV, 
9 and 10. On the process to be followed when voting with tickets, 
see IV, 4, 26. 

* So it is the Vaggi&ns from Vesdlt who are represented, below 
XII, 1, 1, to have put forward those Ten Points which gave rise to 
the Council and the schism at Ves&li a hundred years after the 
Buddha's death. 

* Apakatanwuno. 
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datta, Lord, has gone forth to Gaya-slsa, taking five 
hundred Bhikkhus with him.' 

' Verily, Sariputta and Moggallana, there must be 
a feeling of kindness towards those young Bhikkhus 
among you both. Go therefore, both of you, before 
they have fallen into entire destruction.' 

' Even so, Lord,' said Sariputta and Moggallana, 
in assent to the Blessed One. And rising from their 
seats, they bowed down before him, and keeping 
him on their right hand as they passed him, they set 
out for Gaya-sisa. 

Then at that time a certain Bhikkhu, standing not 
far from the Blessed One, began to weep. And 
the Blessed One said to him : ' Why, O Bhikkhu, 
dost thou weep ?' 

'Those, Lord, who are the Blessed One's chief 
disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana, even they have 
gone to Devadatta's side, approving the Dhamma of 
Devadatta.' 

' That, O Bhikkhu, would be impossible, that 
Sariputta and Moggallana should approve his teach- 
ing. They are gone only to gain those Bhikkhus 
over again 1 .' 

2. Now at that time Devadatta, surrounded by a 
great number of adherents, was seated, preaching 
the Dhamma. And when he saw from afar Sari- 
putta and Moggallina coming towards him, he said 
to the Bhikkhus : ' See, O Bhikkhus, how well 
preached must be my doctrine, in that even the two 
chief disciples of the Samawa Gotama — Sariputta 

1 Bhikkhu-sannattiya. The phrase occurs above at IV, 
14, 26, and below XII, 2, 8, and corresponds to the expression 
ga.na.rn sanflapeti (above, VII, 3, 14), used of Devadatta's trying 
to gain the people over to his views. 
[20] S 
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and Moggallana — are coming to join me, being 
pleased with my Dhamma.' 

When he had thus spoken Kokalika said to De- 
vadatta : ' O venerable Devadatta, trust not Sari- 
putta and Moggallana, for they are inclined towards 
evil, and under the influence of evil desires.' 

' Nay, my friend, let us bid them welcome since 
they take pleasure in my teaching (Dhamma).' 

And Devadatta invited Sariputta to share his 
own seat, saying, ' Come, friend Sariputta. Sit thou 
here!' 

' Nay (there is no need of that),' said Sariputta ; 
and taking another seat, he sat down on one 
side. And Devadatta instructed and incited and 
aroused and gladdened the Bhikkhus far into the 
night with religious discourse ; and then made re- 
quest to Sariputta, saying, ' The assembly, friend 
Sariputta, is still alert and sleepless. Will you, 
friend Sariputta, be so good as to think of some 
religious discourse to address to the Bhikkhus 1 ? My 
back is tired, and I would stretch myself a little.' 

' Even so, friend,' said the venerable Sariputta, in 
assent to Devadatta. And Devadatta spread his 
waist-cloth folded in four on the ground, and lay 
down on his right side. And in a moment even 
sleep overcame him who was tired, and had lost his 
presence of mind and his self-consciousness 2 . 

3. Then the venerable Sariputta taught and ex- 
horted the Bhikkhus in a religious discourse touch- 
ing the marvels of preaching, and the venerable 

1 Pa/ibhatu taw bhikkhtinam dhammt katha. See our 
note above on Mahavagga V, 13, 9. 

* Compare Mahavagga VIII, 16 = Sutta-vibhanga, Sawgha- 
disesa I, 2, 1. 
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Moggallana taught and exhorted the Bhikkhus in a 
religious discourse touching the marvels of Iddhi. 
And whilst they were being so taught and exhorted 
those Bhikkhus obtained the pure and spotless Eye 
of the Truth 1 — (that is, the knowledge that) what- 
soever has a beginning, in that is inherent also the 
necessity of dissolution. Then the venerable S&ri- 
putta addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : ' Let us 
go, my friends, to the Blessed One's side. Whoso- 
ever approves of his doctrine (Dhamma), let him 
come.' 

And Sariputta and Moggallana went back to the 
Ve/uvana, taking those five hundred Bhikkhus with 
them. But Kokalika awoke Devadatta, and said : 
'Arise, friend Devadatta ! Your Bhikkhus have been 
led away by Sariputta and Moggallana. Did I not 
tell you, Devadatta, not to trust Sariputta and 
Moggallana, in that they were inclined towards evil, 
and were under the influence of evil desires V 

Then hot blood came forth from Devadatta' s 
mouth 2 . 

4. But Sariputta and Moggallana went to the 
place where the Blessed One was, and bowed down 
before him, and took their seats on one side. And 
when they were so seated, Sariputta said to the 
Blessed One : 

' It were well, Lord, that Bhikkhus who have 
turned aside to schism should be received afresh 
into the higher grade of the Order.' 

' Nay, Sariputta, let not the reordination of schis- 

1 This expression is the standing one in conversions; see, for 
instance, Mahavagga I, 7, 6 ; AMavagga VI, 4, 5, VII, 3, 6. 

* The later legends preserved in Spence Hardy and Bigandet 
say that Devadatta died on the spot. 

S 2 
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matical Bhikkhus seem good to thee. But rather 
cause such Bhikkhus to confess that they have. com- 
mitted a thulla££aya offence. And how, Sari- 
putta, did Devadatta treat you ?' 

'When Devadatta, Lord, had instructed and 
aroused and incited and gladdened the Bhikkhus 
far into the night with religious discourse, he then 
made request to me, saying, " The assembly, friend 
Sariputta, is still alert and sleepless. Will you, friend 
Sariputta, think of some religious discourse to ad- 
dress to the Bhikkhus ? My back is tired, and I 
would stretch myself a little." This, Lord, was the 
way in which Devadatta behaved to me.' 

5. Then the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said: 'Once upon a time, O Bhikkhus, there 
was a great pond in a forest region. Some ele- 
phants dwelt beside it ; and they, plunging into the 
pond, plucked with their trunks the edible stalks of 
the lotus plants, washed them till they were quite 
clean 1 , masticated them 2 without any dirt, and so 
eat them up. And that produced in them both 
beauty and strength, and by reason thereof they 
neither went down into death, nor into any sorrow 
like unto death. Now among those great elephants, 
O Bhikkhus, there were young elephant calves, who 
also, in imitation of those others, plunged into that 
pond, and plucked with their trunks the edible stalks 
of the lotus plants ; but they did not wash them till 
they were clean, but masticated them, dirt and all, 
and so eat them up. And that produced in them 

1 The last three lines have occurred word for word in Mah&- 
vagga VI, 20, 2. 

9 Samkhiditvi. Compare the use of this word at Gataka 
I. 5«7- 
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neither beauty nor strength ; and by reason thereof 
they went down into death, and into sorrows like 
unto death. Just so, O Bhikkhus, will Devadatta 
die who, poor creature, is emulating me. 

• Like the elephant calf who eateth mud in imi- 
tation of the great beast * 

That shakes the earth, and eats the lotus plant, 
and watches through the night among the waters * — 

So will he, poor creature, die that emulateth me.' 

6. 'A Bhikkhu who is possessed of eight quali- 
fications is worthy, O Bhikkhus, to do the work of 
an emissary. And what are the eight ? The Bhik- 
khu, O Bhikkhus, must be able to hear and to make 
others listen, able to learn, able to bear in mind, 
able to discern and to make others discern, skilful 
to deal with friends and foes, and no maker of 
quarrels. These are the eight qualifications of 
which when a Bhikkhu is possessed, he is worthy, 
O Bhikkhus, to do the work of an emissary. 

' Sariputta, O Bhikkhus, being possessed of eight 
qualifications, is worthy to do the work of an 
emissary. What are the eight (&c, as in last 
paragraph) ? 

' He who on entering a company that is violent of 
speech, 



1 Maha-varaha. At Abhidhanappadtpika, verse 1115, varaha 
is said to mean ' elephant ' as well as ' boar ; ' and so here Buddha- 
ghosa says Maha-varahassa maha-nagassa. As this explana- 
tion possibly rests only on such passages as the present, we have 
chosen an ambiguous rendering. 

"Nadisu^aggato ti. Ettha so kira hatthi-nago sayanha- 
samayam ta/w nadt-namakam pokkharamm ogahetvS kilanto sabba- 
rattiw vitinamesi gaYikam karoti. Tena vuttam nadlsu^aggato 
ti (B.). 
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Fears not, forgoes no word, disguises not his 
message, 

Is unambiguous in what he says, and being 
questioned angers not, 

Of such is surely the Bhikkhu worthy to go on a 
mission V 

7. ' Devadatta, O Bhikkhus, being overcome, his 
mind being taken up by eight evil conditions 2 , is 
irretrievably (doomed to) remain for a Kalpa in 
states of suffering and woe 3 . And what are the 
eight ? He is overcome, his mind is taken up by 
gain, by want of gain, by fame, by want of fame, by 
honour, by want of honour, by his having wicked 
desires, and by his having wicked friends. These, O 
Bhikkhus, are the eight evil conditions by which 
Devadatta being overcome, and his mind being taken 
up.he is irretrievably (doomed to) remain for a Kalpa 
in states of suffering and woe. 

'It would be well, O Bhikkhus, that Bhikkhus 
should continue in complete ascendancy over any 
gain or loss, any fame or the reverse, any honour or 

1 On these lines compare some similar expressions at Mahavagga 
X,6, 3 . 

1 Asaddhamma. It is very difficult to find a proper rendering 
for this expression. Dhamma here means, no doubt, 'quality,' 
* condition' (as it does in the title of the Sanskrit work Saddharma- 
pumfarika, unhappily rendered by Burnouf, ' Lotus de la bonne 
loi '). But the details of the various particulars suggest rather the 
rendering ' surrounding occurrences ' or ' matters,' for they are ob- 
jective, external, and not (or only incidentally and secondarily) 
subjective, internal. 

- ' Apayiko nerayiko. 'Liable to re-birth in apaya and in 
niraya.' Of these the former includes the latter, and also the states 
of being an animal, a disembodied ghost (peta), or an asura. Hell, 
though a convenient, is a misleading translation of the latter of the 
two words, for the reasons given by Rh. D. on Maha-parinibbana 
Sutta I, 23. All the expressions used here recur below at VII, 5, 4. 
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dishonour, any evil longing or evil friendship, that 
may accrue to them. And for what reason l ? For 
as much, O Bhikkhus, that bad influences (asavas) 
arise, full of vexation and distress 2 , to one who is 
not continuing in complete ascendancy over each of 
these eight things, but to one, who is so continuing, 
such influences arise not. This is the reason, O 
Bhikkhus, why it would be well (&c, as before). 
Let us then, O Bhikkhus, continue in complete 
ascendancy over any gain or loss, any fame or the 
reverse, any honour or dishonour, any evil longing 
or evil friendship, that may accrue to us. And thus, 
O Bhikkhus, should you train yourselves. 

' There are three evil conditions, O Bhikkhus, by 
which Devadatta being overcome, and his mind 
being taken up, he is irretrievably doomed to re- 
main for a Kalpa in states of suffering and woe. 
And what are the three ? His having wicked de- 
sires, and his having wicked friends, and his having 
come to a stop on his way (to Nirva#a or Arahat- 
ship) because he had already attained to some lesser 
thing 3 . These are the three (&c, as before).' 

1 Kim (read kam) atthavasaw pa/i££a. So also above, 
Mahavagga VIII, 15, 7; A'ullavagga VII, 1, 6, and in the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta V, 28, and Dhammapada, verse 289. The 
whole of the previous sentence is here repeated in the text. 

* Vighata-pari/aha. This is a standing epithet of the Asavas, 
recurring, for instance, many times in the Sabbasava Sutta, §§ 18- 
37 (Rh. D.'s ' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 302 and following). The word 
'influence,' here chosen as a rendering for asava, is suggested by 
Dr. Morris as being similar, both in its derivation and in the history 
of its meaning, to the Pali one. The principal objection against it 
is that it has never acquired the bad connotation of asava, and re- 
quires, therefore, to be supplemented by some epithet. 

* Oramattakena visesadhigamena antara vos&nam 
apidi. On this phrase, which recurs in full in the Maha-parinib- 
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8. "Verily! let no wicked desire whatever arise 

within you ! 
Know rather from this what is the outcome 

thereof. • 
' Known was he as wise, reputed to be trained ; 
Aglow with glory did Devadatta stand ' (thus have 

I heard). 
He gave himself to vanity, to attacking 1 the Ta- 

thagata : 
He fell into the Avlii hell, guarded fourfold and 

terrible 2 . 
The injurer of the good, of the man who does no 

wrong, 
Him sin pervades, the man of cruel heart, and void 

of love. 
Though one should think the ocean to befoul with 

but one poison pot, 
Yet could he not befoul it, for awful 8 is the sea, 

and great ; 
Just so though one should injure the Tathagata by 

words, — 

bana Sutta I, 7, see Buddhaghosa's note there, quoted by Rh. D., 
' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 7. The ' lesser thing ' here referred to is 
doubtless the pothu^anikA iddhi mentioned above in § 4. 

1 Anukinno iszgga.na.rn. On the former of these two words 
the passages at Dipavamsa I, 18, and Gataka I, 20 (verse 126), 
and below, VII, 5, 2 = Mahavagga X, 5, 4, may be referred to. 
The latter seems to bear the same relation to asadana, ' attack,' as 
vikubbana does to vikarana. Buddhaghosa's notes (text, 
p. 325) presuppose different readings of both words. 

* 'Guarded fourfold' is £atudvara«, that is, 'having gates 
and the ramparts (through which they pass) on all four sides.' On 
the general sentiment of these stanzas, and especially of this line, 
compare the Kokaliya Sutta in the Sutta Nipata (III, 10). 

9 Bhasmi is explained by Buddhaghosa as equal to bhaya- 
nako. 
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That perfect one, that peaceful heart, — against him 

the words would not avail. 
Let the wise Bhikkhu make a friend of, and resort 

to him 
By following whose way he will come to the end of 

griefs ! " 



5. 

1. Now the venerable Upali went up to the 
Blessed One, and bowed down before him, and took 
his seat on one side. And when he was so seated, 
the venerable Upali said to the Blessed One : 
' The expressions, Lord, " disunion in the Sawgha," 
and "schism in the Sawgha," are used \ How much, 
Lord, goes to make disunion and not schism in the 
Sa/»gha, and how much goes to make both disunion 
and schism in the Sawgha ?' 

' If one is on one side, Upali, and two on the 
other side, and a fourth makes a formal proposition, 
and gives them voting-tickets, saying, "This is 
according to the Dhamma, and according to the 
Vinaya, and according to the teaching of the Master. 
Take this (ticket) and give your sanction to this 
(opinion)" — then this, Upali, is disunion in the 
Sawgha, and not schism. 

' If, Upali, two are on one side, and other two 
are on the other side, and a fifth .... (and so on 
up to) and an eighth tell them something (&c, as 
before) — then this, Upali, is disunion in the Sawgha, 
and not schism. 

' If, Upali, four are on one side, and other four 

1 Samgha-ra^i and sawgha-bhedo. See Mahavagga X, 
1, 6, where other expressions, not here referred to, are also used. 
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are on the other side, and a ninth tell them (&c, as 
before) — then this, Upali, is both disunion in the 
Sawgha, and it is schism *. 

'(A separation) of nine, Upali, or of more than nine, 
is both disunion in the Sawgha, and it is schism. 

' A Bhikkhunt, Upali, cannot make (one of the 
requisite number to cause) a schism, though she 
may help to produce a schism — nor a woman novice, 
nor a S£ma«era, male or female, nor a layman, nor 
a laywoman. It is only a Bhikkhu who is in full 
possession of all his privileges, and belongs to the 
same communion, and is domiciled in the same 
district ' who can make (one of the number requisite 
to form) a schism.' 

2. ' There is the expression, Lord, " schism in 
the Sawgha." How much, Lord, does it require 
to constitute a schism in the Sawgha?' 

'They put forth 3 , Upali, what is not Dhamma 
as Dhamma (i), or what is Dhamma as not- 
Dhamma (2), or what is not Vinaya as Vinaya (3), 
or what is Vinaya as not Vinaya (4), or what has 
not been taught and spoken by the Tathagata as 
taught and spoken by him (5), or what has been 
taught and spoken by the Tathagata as not taught 

1 That is, stated shortly, it requires the breaking up of a body of 
at the least nine Bhikkhus to make a schism. 

1 Pakatatto samina-sawvasako samana-sim&ya /Aho. 
On the two last of these expressions, see our notes on Mah&vagga 
IX, 4, 8. The first is there wrongly rendered, and should be 
translated as it is here; see the frequent passages in which the 
word occurs (e. g. A*ullavagga 1, 5, 1 ; 1, 6, 1 ; I, 27, 1 ; II, 1, &c, 
where we have rendered it shortly ' a regular Bhikkhu '). 

5 The first ten of the following list recur word for word in the 
Anguttara NMya I, n, 1-20 (AdhammSdi-vagga), and the whole 
eighteen above in the Mahavagga X, 5, 4, 5. 
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and spoken by him (6), or what has not been 
practised by the Tathagata as practised by him (7), 
or what has been practised by the Tathagata as not 
practised by him (8), or what has not been ordained 
by the Tathagata as ordained by him (9), or what 
has been ordained by the Tathagata as not or- 
dained by him (10), or what is no offence as an 
offence (11), or what is an offence as no offence 
(12), or what is a slight offence to be a grievous 
offence (13), or what is a grievous offence to be a 
slight offence (14), or what is (a rule regarding) an 
offence to which there is an atonement as without 
atonement (15), or what is (a rule regarding) an 
offence to which there is no atonement as admitting 
of atonement (16), or what is a grave offence as 
not a grave offence (17), or what is not a grave 
offence as a grave offence (18). In these Eighteen 
Points they hinder and mislead (their followers) \ and 
perform independently Uposatha, and Pavara«£, and 
(official) acts of the Sawgha. So much, Upali, does 
it require to constitute a schism in the Sawgha.' 

3. ' There is the expression, Lord, " concord in 
the Sa/»gha." What, Lord, does it require to con- 
stitute concord in the Sa#zgha ?' 

' They put forth, Upali, what is not Dhamma as 
not Dhamma' (and so on through the Eighteen 
Points down to the end). 

a 4. ' To what (result of Karma), Lord, does that 

1 Both the exact Pali form and the interpretation of these terms 
are uncertain. Buddhaghosa's notes will be found at p. 325 of 
H. O.'s edition of the text, and most probably we should there read 
pari saw in both cases. 

* On the whole of the following section, compare above, VII, 
3, 1 6, where much of the phraseology recurs. 
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man give rise who brings about a schism in the 
Sawzgha when it is in concord ?' 

' He gives rise, Upali, to a fault (the result of 
which) endures for a Kalpa, and for a Kalpa is 
he boiled in Niraya.' 

"He who breaks up the Sawgha is (doomed) to 
remain for a Kalpa in states of suffering and woe 1 . 

He who delights in party (strife), and adheres not 
to the Dhamma, is cut off from Arahatship : 

Having broken up the Sawgha when it was at 
peace he is boiled for a Kalpa in Niraya." 

' To what (result of Karma), Lord, does that man 
give rise who brings about reconciliation in the 
Sawgha when it has been split up ?' 

' He gives rise, Upali, to the highest merit, and 
for a Kalpa is he happy in heaven. 
" Blessed is concord in the Sawgha, and the 

support of those who are at peace ! 
He who delights in peace, adhering to the 

Dhamma, is not cut off from Arahatship : 
On reconciling the Sawgha, when it was at strife, 
he is happy for a Kalpa in heaven." ' 

5. ' Can it be, Lord, that one who breaks up the 
Sa/wgha is irretrievably (doomed) to remain for a 
Kalpa in states of suffering and woe ?' 

' Yes, Upali, that can be.' 

' Can it be, Lord, that one who breaks up the 
Sa/wgha is not doomed to be reborn in states either 
of suffering or of woe ; that he is not doomed to 
remain so in such states for a Kalpa ; and that he 
(his position) is not irretrievable ?' 

' Yes, Upali, that can be.' 

1 On this line see our note above on VII, 4, 7. 
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* Who then, Lord, [comes under the first head ?]' 

' In case, Upali, a Bhikkhu gives out what is not 
Dhamma as Dhamma, directing his opinion and 
his approval and his pleasure and his intention 1 (to 
what he says and does); and in belief that the 
doctrine (he propounds) is against the Dhamma, 
and that the schism resulting therefrom would be 
against the Dhamma 2 ; and makes publication 
thereof 3 , giving out tickets, and saying, "Take 
this (voting-ticket): approve this (opinion)*. This 
is Dhamma ; this is Vinaya ; this is the teaching 
of the Master," — a man, Upali, who thus divides 
the Sawgha, is irretrievably doomed to remain for a 
Kalpa in states of suffering and woe.' 

[The above paragraph is then repeated in full, 
reading successively for ' in belief that the doctrine 
(he propounds) is against the Dhamma, and the 
schism resulting therefrom would be against the 
Dhamma,' each of the following clauses : — 

(6) . . . in belief that the doctrine is against the 
Dhamma, but that the schism resulting therefrom 
would be in -accordance with the Dhamma . . . 

1 Vinidh&ya &\tthim, vinidhSya khantiw, vinidhSya 
T\\k\m, vinidhiya bhivaw. These expressions all recur in the 
Sutta-vibhahga, Pa&ttiya I, a, a and following sections, where the 
question at issue is whether an erroneous statement is, or is not, a 
conscious lie. The meaning of the whole is clear, though each of 
the words is used in a rather uncommon sense. On khanti, 
compare di/Me sute khantiw akubbamSno (of the Arahat) at 
Sutta Nipata IV, 13, 3, and the standing use of the verb khamati, 
at the end of the KammavaMs. 

* Bhede adhamma-di/Mi; literally, 'in the schism (there 
will be) doctrine that is against the Dhamma.' 

* Anuss&veti, v/hich is here equivalent to the technical 'pub- 
lication ' required in the English law of libel and slander. 

* See the note above on VII, 4, 1. 
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(c) . . . in belief that the doctrine is against the 
Dhamma, but in uncertainty whether the schism 
resulting therefrom would be against the Dhamma 
or not ... 

(d) ... in belief that the doctrine is in accord- 
ance with the Dhamma, but that the schism result- 
ing therefrom would be against the Dhamma . . . 

(e) . . . in belief that the doctrine is in accord- 
ance with the Dhamma, but in uncertainty whether 
the schism resulting therefrom would be against 
the Dhamma or not . . . 

(/) ... in uncertainty whether the doctrine is 
against the Dhamma or not, but in the belief that 
the schism resulting therefrom would be against 
the Dhamma . . . 

(g) ... in uncertainty whether the doctrine is 
against the Dhamma or not, and in the belief that 
the schism resulting therefrom would be against the 
Dhamma . . . 

(k) . . . in uncertainty whether the doctrine 
would be against the Dhamma, and in uncertainty 
whether the schism resulting therefrom would be 
against the Dhamma or not . . .] 

[The whole paragraph is then again repeated, 
reading successively for * gives out that which is not 
Dhamma as Dhamma ' each of the Eighteen Points 
given in full in VII, 5, 2.] 

6. 'Who then, Lord, is one who breaks up the 
Sawgha, and yet is not doomed to be reborn in 
states either of suffering or of woe ; is not doomed 
to remain in such states for a Kalpa; and is not so 
doomed that his position is irretrievable ?' 

' In case, Upali, a Bhikkhu gives out what is 
not Dhamma as Dhamma [and so on successively 
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through the whole Eighteen Points] without direct- 
ing his opinion and his approval and his pleasure 
and his intention thereto, and in the belief that the 
doctrine he propounds is in accordance with the 
Dhamma, and that the schism resulting therefrom 
would be so too 1 .' 



Here ends the Third Portion for Recitation. 



Here ends the Seventh Khandhaka, on Divisions 
in the Sawgha. 



1 The sum of the last two sections seems to come to this, that 
practically such a schism as would have the awful effects set out 
above in § 4 would be impossible in Buddhism. For not only is a 
formal putting forward and voting on the false doctrine essential to 
schism as distinct from mere disagreement, but the offending Bhikkhu 
must also be quite aware that the doctrine so put forth is wrong, 
or at least doubtful, and also that the schism resulting from his 
action will be, or will probably be, disastrous to the Dhamma. In 
other words, the schism must be brought about by deliberately 
putting forward a doctrine known to be false, or at least doubtful, 
or with the express intention or hope of thereby injuring the cause 
of the Dhamma (that is, of the Truth). 
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THE EIGHTH KHANDHAKA. 

Regulations as to the Duties of the 
Bhikkhus towards one another. 

1. 

1. Now at that time the Blessed One was staying 
at Savatthi, in Anatha Pi«dfika's Arama. 

Now at that time incoming Bhikkhus entered the 
Arama with their sandals on 1 , or with sunshades 
held up over them 2 , or with their heads muffled up 8 , 
or with their upper robe carried in a bundle on 
their heads 4 ; and they washed their feet in the 
drinking-water; and they did not salute resident 
Bhikkhus senior to them, nor ask them where they 
(the incomers) should sleep. 

And a certain incoming Bhikkhu undid the 
bolt 5 of an unoccupied room (Vihara), and opened 
the door*, and so entered by force ; and a snake fell 

1 That this was a sign of disrespect is clear from Mah£vagga V, 
12, and the 61st and 62nd Sekhiyas. 

' See our discussion of the sunshade question in the note on 
Aullavapga V, 23, 2. 

* OguwMitS. See the 23rd and the 67th Sekhiyas. 
' Sise katvl Compare VIII, 6, 3. 

* Gha/ikl This word is discussed at ATullavagga V, 14, 3. 

* Such an act has been already guarded against by the rule laid 
down at the end of ATullavagga V, 9, 5, where the same expression 
is made use of. 
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on to his back from the lintel above 1 , and he was 
terrified, and made an outcry 2 . 

The Bhikkhus, running up, asked him why he 
did so. He told them that matter. Then those 
Bhikkhus who were moderate in their desires were 
vexed and indignant, and murmured, saying, ' How 
can incoming Bhikkhus enter the Arama . . . . ? 
(&c, as before, down to) ... . where they should 
sleep V 

They told the matter to the Blessed One (&c, as 
usual, I, 1,2, 3, down to) he addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said, ' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a 
rule of conduct for incoming Bhikkhus, according to 
which they ought to behave. 

2. ' An incoming Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, when he 
knows he is about to enter an Arama, ought to take 
off his sandals, turn them upside down 4 , beat them 
(to get the dust) off, take them (up again) in his 

1 Up a ri -pi //Ait o. On pi //A a (which we should possibly read 
here), as the lintel of a door, see our note above at AMavagga V, 
14, 3. It recurs immediately below, VIII, 1, 3. 

* Vissaram akasi. As Childers, sub voce, expresses doubt 
as to the meaning of this word, it may be well to note that this 
phrase occurs above, A^iillavagga V, 10, 2 and VI, 3, 4, and also 
in the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, PaAittiya LX, and always in the sense 
here given. The meaning of the allied idiom, vissaro me bha- 
vissati, might be just doubtful as used in a peculiar connection at 
Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, Para^ika I, 1, and Sawghadisesa III, 3, were 
it not clear from ibid., PSiittiya LXXXVI, that it means simply 
' there will be an outcry against me.' 

* The form of this speech bears very clear testimony to the 
artificial way in which these introductory stories are put together, 
for the speech does not arise out of the story. Similar instances 
are not infrequent. See VIII, 5, 1. 

* Nik&m katvS. So also at VIII, 6, 2. The word is used 
below and at Mahavagga I, 25, n and 15 of a bedstead and 
chair, and below, VIII, 4, 4, of a bowl when it is being washed. 

[20] T 
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hand, put down his sunshade, uncover his head, 
arrange his upper robe on his back 1 , and then care- 
fully and slowly enter the Arama. 

' When he enters the Arama he ought to notice 
where the resident Bhikkhus are gone to ; and 
whithersoever they are gone — whether to the ser- 
vice hall, or to the portico (mandapa), or to the foot 
of a tree — thither he ought to go, and laying his 
bowl on one side, and his robe on one side, he 
ought to take a suitable seat, and sit down. 

' He ought to ask as to the drinking-water, and 
the water for washing 2 , which is appropriated to the 
one use, and which to the other. If he has need of 
drinking-water, he ought to fetch it and drink. If 
he has need of water for washing, he ought to fetch 
it, and wash his feet. In washing his feet he ought 
to pour the water over them with one hand, and 
wash them with the other; he ought not to pour 
the water over them and wash them with one and 
the same hand. 

' He ought to ask for the cloths with which 
sandals are cleaned, and clean his sandals. In 
cleaning his sandals he ought first to wipe them 
with a dry cloth, and afterwards with a wet cloth : 
and then he ought to wash the cloths, and lay them 
on one side 8 . 

1 See the note below on VIII, 8, a. 

1 On these expressions, compare the note above on ATuUavagga 
IV, 4, 4 (at the end), and JTullavagga VIII, i, 5 = Mahavagga I, 
*& 19- 

* These cloths (£olaka«») are not specially permitted anywhere 
in the Khandhakas, as cloths for wiping the face and feet are in 
MahaWagga VIII, 18, and Zullavagga VI, 19, respectively. The 
word is used for 'duster' below, VIII, 1, 3, and for 'tinder' at 
Milinda Panha, p. 53. 
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' If the resident Bhikkhu be senior, he ought to be 
saluted ; if junior, he ought to be made to salute 
(the incomer). The incomer ought to ask as to the 
lodging-place, which has fallen (to his lot) 1 , and 
whether it is occupied or unoccupied. He ought to 
ask as to lawful and unlawful resorts 2 , and as to 
what families have been officially declared to be 
in want 3 . 

4 ' He ought to ask as to the retiring-places, 
(where they are), and as to the drinking-water, and 
as to the water for washing, and as to the staves 
for walking with, and as to the place for the con- 
ferences of the Sazwgha, (and as to) the time at 
which he ought to enter (it) and at which he ought 
to leave it. 

3. 'If the Vihara be unoccupied, he ought to 
knock at the door, then to wait a minute, then to 
undo the bolt, and open the door, and then, still 
standing outside, to look within. 

' If that Vihara is covered with dust 6 , or the beds 
or chairs are piled one upon another, and the 
bedding put in a heap on the top of them*, — then if 

1 See the rules as to the division of lodging-places according to 
the number of applicants at Abulia vagga VI, 21, 2, and especially 

VI, 11, 3. 

* Go£aro a go tar o. There were some places or families to 
which the Bhikkhus of a particular residence were not allowed to 
resort for alms. See the rule as to ' turning down the bowl ' with 
respect to a person at iTullavagga V, 20. 

* Sekha-sammatani kul&ni. See the note on the 3rd PaVi- 
desaniya. 

* All the following expressions have occurred together at .ffulla- 
vagga IV, 4, 4, where an example is given of the course of pro- 
ceeding here laid down. And they are repeated below, VIII, 2, 2. 

6 Uklipo. Compare A'ullavagga VI, 3, 9, and below, § 5. 

* This was the way in which a Bhikkhu, on going away from it, 

T 2 
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he can do so he ought to clean up the Vihara. 
'And when cleaning the Vihara, he ought to take 
the floor matting out and put it down on one 
side, and the supports of the bedsteads 2 , and the 
bolsters 8 and pillows, and the mat which is used as 
a seat. Putting the bedsteads and chairs down on to 
the ground, and carefully avoiding scratching (the 
floor with them) or knocking them up against (the 
door-posts), he ought to take them outside the door, 
and put them down on one side. The spittoon and 
the board to lean up against 4 ought to be taken 
out, and put down on one side 6 . 

' If the Vihara is covered with cobwebs, they 
should first be removed with a cloth*. The case- 
ments should be dusted, especially in the corners 
and joints. 

' If the wall which had been plastered and red- 
washed, or the floor which had been laid (with 
earth) and black-washed 7 , has become dirty in 
the corners 8 , they should be wiped down with a 

was to leave his Vihara. See below, VIII, 3, 2, and on the details 
of the terms used, see our note below on VIII, 1, 4. 
1 The rest of this section is repeated in full below, VIII, 7, 2. 

* Pa/ip&daka. Doubtless the same as forms part of the 
£ha££a-ma}1£a mentioned in the 18th Pa&ttiya and above, VI, 

a, 5- 

* Bhisi. See the note on MahSvagga VIII, 13. 

4 Apassena-phalakaw. See the note on JTullavagga VI, 
20, 2. 

6 All the expressions in this sentence and the next are the same 
as those used in a similar connection at Mahavagga I, 25, 15. 

* UllokS. See the note at A'ullavagga VI, 2, 7, according to 
which our rendering at Mahavagga I, 25, 15 should be corrected. 

7 On this mode of preparing walls and floors, see the notes 
above on ATullavagga VI, 20. 

8 Ka»«akitl See our note above on A*ullavagga V, ir, 3. 
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duster 1 that has been first wetted and wrung out. If 
the floor has not been so prepared, it should be 
sprinkled over with water and swept 2 , lest the 
Vihira should be spoilt 3 by dust. The sweepings 
should be gathered together, and cast aside. 



The translation of our present passage at Mahavagga I, 25, 15, 
must be corrected accordingly. 

1 ATolaka. See the note on this word in last section. 

1 Samma^ati is to sweep (not to scrub), as is apparent from 
Mahivagga VI, 34, 1. 

3 Uhawni. So also at Mahavagga I, 25, 15. At Mahavagga 
I, 49, 4, we should have rendered ' defiled their beds ' instead of 
'threw their bedding about,' correcting uhananti of the text 
there into uhadanti. t)han (originally ' to throw up,' ' raise,' &c.) 
seems, like samuhan, to have acquired the meaning of to destroy, 
injure, spoil. From this meaning of spoiling, uhan evidently came 
to be used for, or confounded in the MS. with, u had, 'to defile 
(with excrement).' So the phrase 'uhananti pi ummihanti pi' 
(at Mahavagga I, 49, 4) exactly corresponds in meaning to 'omut- 
tenti pi uhadayanti pi' in Dhammapada, p. 283. There are 
other passages showing the same confusion. (1) The gerund, 
uha££a, which occurs in Gataka II, p. 71 ('iddni kho (ahan) 
tarn uha£4a'), is explained by the commentator to mean ' va££an 
te sise katva.' (2) uhanti, in Gatakall, p. 73 ('aggihuttafi ka. 
uhanti, tena bhinnd kama«</aluti'), must mean the same and 
be = uhadeti. For the monkey here referred to is said to have 
been guilty of the following dirty trick: — 'kuarfika' bhindati, 
aggisalaya va&kam karoti.' (3) mutteti ohaneti at Kuriyi 
Pi/aka II, 5, 4, represents u£Mra-pas£vam katvS at Gataka II, 
385. In the first of these passages uha^Aa may well be a copyist's 
blunder, arising from the similarity of the words, for uha^a. 
Dr. Morris, to whom we owe the comparison of these passages 
and the suggested emendation of Mah&vagga I, 49, 4, is rather of 
opinion that the words were confounded by the writers. For it is 
not an uncommon thing to find two words, not very remote in 
form or meaning, confounded together. It is well known that the 
English word livelihood properly and originally meant 'liveliness,' 
and has only afterwards replaced the earlier livelode, to which the 
sense of livelihood properly belongs. And something of this kind 
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4. 'The floor coverings 1 should be dried in the 
sun, cleaned, beaten to get the dust out, taken back, 
and spread out again in the place to which they be- 
longed 2 . The supports of the bed should be dried 
in the sun, dusted, taken back, and put in the place 
to which they belonged. The bed (ma»ia) and 
the chairs (piMa) should be aired in the sun, 
cleaned, beaten to get the dust out, turned upside 
down, taken back, carefully avoiding scratching 
them against the floor, or knocking them up against 
the door-posts, and then put in the place to which 
they belonged 3 . The bolsters and pillows, and the 

must have occurred, he thinks, in Pali in the use of uhan for uhad. 
The past participle uhata occurs at Aullavagga VIII, 10, 3. 

1 Bhummattharaaam; usually, no doubt, matting of various 
kinds, but occasionally also skins or rugs of the kinds specially 
allowed by VI, 14, 2. 

* YathSbh£ga». The use of this word here constitutes the 
only variation between our passage and that in the Mah&vagga I, 
25 = below, VIII, 7, 2, where it is replaced by yatha7/Mne or 
yathapa«wattaw. 

1 This passage throws a welcome light on the meaning of 
manJa and ptMa: for as they were to be beaten to get the dust 
out, it is clear that they were upholstered. The mare^a, or bed, 
must have been a wooden framework, stuffed (probably with 
cotton), covered at the top with cotton cloth, and made underneath 
and at the sides of wood. It had no legs fixed to it, but was sup- 
ported on movable tressels — the pa/ipidaki. When using it, 
the sleeper covered it with a mat, or a cotton sheet, and had over 
him a coverlet of some kind ; and these articles, which he would 
also use if he slept on the ground, constituted, together with the 
bolster and pillows, the senSsanaw or bedding, — that is, in the 
more special and limited use of that term (as, for instance, above, 
§ 3, and perhaps below, 7, 1). In its larger sense the same word is 
used, putting the part for the whole, for the whole sleeping ap- 
paratus, and is nearly equivalent to seyyiyo (so, for instance, in 
VI, 1 1 and 1 2, and below, VIII, 2,1; 6, 2 ; and perhaps VIII, 7, 1 ; 
whereas the latter term is used in the same connection at VI, 6, 
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mats used as seats, should be aired in the sun, 
cleaned, beaten to get the dust out, taken back, and 
put in the place to which they belonged. The spit- 
toon, and the board for leaning up against, should 
be put in the sun, dusted, taken back, and put in 
the place to which they belonged. 

1 5. ' (Then the incoming Bhikkhu) should put away 
his bowl and his robe. In putting away his bowl, 
he should hold it in one hand while he feels under 
the bed or the chair with the other, and then put it 
away; and he should not put it on a part of the 
floor which has been left bare. In putting away his 
robe, he should hold it in one hand while he feels 
along the bamboo or the rope used for hanging 
robes on with the other ; and then hang it up with 
the border turned away from him, and the fold 
turned towards him. 

2 ' If the winds, bearing dust with them s , blow 
from the East, West, North, or South, the window 
spaces* on the side in question should be closed up 
(with shutters or lattices). If it is cold weather, the 
lattices should be opened by day, and closed by 

and VI, 11, 3). Say an a, in VI, 8, is a generic term including 
bed, couch, sofa, and divan, but probably with special reference to 
these three latter things used in the day-time. 

1 The following paragraph occurs, word for word, at Mahavagga 
I, 25, 11, and below, VIII, 7, 2. 

* The following paragraph is the same as Mahavagga I, 25, 18. 
' Sara^a vata. These are the well-known hot winds (like the 

sand-bearing simoom that blows from North Africa over Italy), 
against which modern residents endeavour to protect themselves 
by the use of ' tats.' 

* There were, of course, no windows in our modern sense, but 
only spaces left in the wall to admit light and air, and covered by 
lattices of three kinds allowed by VI, 2, 2. 
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night : if it is hot weather, they should be closed 
by day, and opened by night 

1 ' If the cell, or the store-room, or the refectory, 
or the room where the fire is kept, or the privy, is 
covered with dust, it should be swept out. If there 
is no drinking-water, or water for washing, they 
should be provided. If there is no water in the 
rinsing-pot 2 , water should be poured into it. 

'This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct for 
incoming Bhikkhus, according to which they ought 
to behave.' 



i. Now at that time resident Bhikkhus, on seeing 
incoming Bhikkhus, did not prepare seats for them, 
nor provide water and footstools and towels for 
them to wash their feet, nor go to meet them and 
take charge of their bowls and their robes, nor ask 
them whether they wanted drinking-water 3 , nor 
salute such of the incoming Bhikkhus as were their 
seniors, nor make beds ready for them. 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c, and told 
the matter to the Blessed One, &c, (down to) he 
said to the Bhikkhus : ' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, 



1 The following paragraph is the same as Mah&vagga I, 25, 19, 
and part of it is repeated below, VIII, 10, 3. 

* A^amana-kumbhi. This formed part of the sanitary ap- 
paratus for use in the privy. See above, Mahavagga V, 8, 3, and 
below, A'ullavagga VIII, 9 and 10. 

a All the above expressions are used at the opening of Maha- 
vagga IX. 
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do I establish a rule of conduct for resident Bhik- 
khus, according to which they ought to behave. 

2. 'A resident Bhikkhu, on seeing an incoming 
Bhikkhu, who is senior to him, ought to make 
ready a seat for him, provide water and a footstool 
and a towel for him to wash his feet, go to meet 
him, and take charge of his robe and his bowl, ask 
him if he wants water to drink, and if he can 
(bring himself to do so), he ought to wipe his 
sandals. In wiping the sandals, they should be first 
wiped with a dry cloth, then with a wet one, and 
the cloths ought then to be washed, and put 
aside. 

1 ' An incoming Bhikkhu ought to be saluted. A 
bed should be laid for him, saying, " This bed is for 
you." He should be informed whether (the bed- 
room) is occupied or not, what are lawful and' what 
are unlawful resorts, and what families have been 
officially declared to be in want. He should be 
told where the retiring-places are, and the drinking 
and washing water, and the staves, and the place 
for the conferences of the Sa*«gha, and what is 
the time when he ought to enter, and ought to 
leave (it). 

3. ' If (the incoming Bhikkhu) be junior to him, 
then (the resident Bhikkhu), keeping his seat, 
should tell him where he is to put his bowl and 
his robe away, and on which mat he is to sit down. 
The incoming Bhikkhu should be informed where 
the drinking and washing water are, and the cloths 
to clean sandals with ; he should be allowed to 
salute the resident Bhikkhu : and he should be told 

1 This paragraph corresponds to the last paragraph of VIII, 1, a. 
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where his bed is, saying, " That bed is for you." 
He should be informed whether (that bedroom) is 
occupied or not (and so on, as in last paragraph, 
down to the end). 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct for 
resident Bhikkhus, according to which they ought 
to behave.' 



1. Now at that time Bhikkhus, about to leave, 
started without setting the wooden articles and 
crockery in order, leaving doors and lattices open, 
and without giving the sleeping-places in charge to 
any one. The wooden articles and crockery were 
spoilt, and the sleeping-places were unprotected. 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c 

told the Blessed One, &c (down to) He said 

to the Bhikkhus : ' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I 
establish a rule of conduct for Bhikkhus about to 
leave, according to which they ought to behave. 

2. ' A Bhikkhu about to leave should, O Bhik- 
khus, put the wooden articles and earthenware in 
order, close the doorways and lattices, give the 
sleeping-places in charge 1 (to some one, and only) 
then set out. If there be no Bhikkhu remaining, 
a Samarcera should be put in charge. If there be 
no Sama»era remaining, the attendant who keeps 
the grounds in order 2 should be put in charge. If 

1 Senasanaw ipuk&AL Compare the Old Commentary on 
the 14th and 15th Pa£ittiyas. The lengthening of the last vowel in 
apu££^a is noteworthy. 

* Aramiko. In Mahavagga VI, 15, the king wishing to pre- 
sent a man for this purpose, it is there laid down that the Bhikkhus 
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there be neither Bhikkhu, nor Sama#era, nor 
Aramika, the bed frame should be laid on four 
stones 1 , the other bed frames put on the top of it, 
the chairs should be put one on the top of the 
other, the bedding piled in a bundle on the top, the 
wooden articles and the earthenware should be put 
away in order, and the doorways and lattices should 
be closed 8 , and then should be set out. 

3. ' If the Vihara leaks, it should be repaired if 
he can, or he should exert himself to get the Vihara 
roofed. If he should thus succeed, it is good. If 
not, he should put the bed frame on four stones in 
that part of the Vihara which does not leak, and 
then put the other bed frame (&c, as in last para- 
graph, to the end). If the whole of the Vihara 
leaks, he should if he can take all the bedding to 
the village, or should exert himself to get it taken 
there. If he should succeed, it is good. If not, he 
should lay a bed frame on four stones in the open 
air, put the others on the top of it, put the chairs 
one on another, pile the bedding on the top, lay the 
wooden and earthenware utensils in order by them, 
and cover the whole up with grass or leaves, so that 
at least the principal articles of furniture might re- 
main (uninjured) 8 ; and (only) then go away. 

'This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct for 



may accept him ; and at A'ullavagga VI, 21, 3, a superintendent of 
such slaves is mentioned as one of the officials of the Order. 

1 This is the usual method still adopted by native servants as a 
safeguard against white ants, who would eat up into the legs of 
furniture left standing on the ground. 

* This arrangement is referred to above at VIII, 1, 3. 

* AftgSni pi seseyyuw. See Buddhaghosa's note as appended 
to the edition of the text (p. 325). 
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Bhikkhus about to leave, according to which they 
should behave themselves.' 



4. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus did not give 
thanks in the place where a meal was served. 
People murmured, &c. ; the Bhikkhus heard, &c. ; 
the Blessed One on that occasion, &0 1 said to the 
Bhikkhus : 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the giving of thanks.' 

Then the Bhikkhus thought, 'By whom should 
the thanks be given ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the elder Bhikkhu (present) 
to give thanks in the place where a meal is served.' 

Now at that time (the turn to provide) the 
Sawgha with a meal had fallen to a certain com- 
pany 2 ; and the venerable Sariputta was the senior 
(Bhikkhu in that) Sawgha. The Bhikkhus, think- 
ing, 'The Blessed One has permitted the senior 
Bhikkhu to return thanks in the place where a meal 
is served,' went away, leaving the venerable Sari- 
putta alone. And the venerable Sariputta gave 
thanks to those people, and then came away alone. 

The Blessed One saw the venerable Sariputta 
coming from the distance; and on seeing him, he 
said to him : ' Did the meal, then, Sariputta, pass 
off well 3 ?' 

1 For the passages here implied, see I, 1, 2, 3. 

2 Awnatarassa pugassa. This sentence has already occurred 
at V, 5, 2. 

8 On this use of iddho, compare ovSdo iddho in the Bhik- 
khunl-vibhanga, Pa&ttiya LVI. 
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' The meal, Lord, passed off well. But the Bhik- 
khus went away and left me alone.' 

Then the Blessed One, in that connection, having 
delivered a religious discourse, said to them : 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, four or five of the Bhik- 
khus, who are senior or next to the seniors, to 
wait.' 

Now at that time a certain elder waited in the 
dining hall, though he wanted to retire, and through 
holding himself back, he fainted and fell. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, if necessity should 
arise, to leave the hall after informing the Bhikkhu 
sitting immediately next 1 (to the one who wants 
to go).' • 

2. Now at that time the AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhus 
went to the place where a meal was to be served 
with their under-garments or their robes improperly 
put on, and not decently attired; and turning aside 2 , 
they pushed on in front of the senior Bhikkhus ; and 
they encroached on (the space intended for) the 
senior Bhikkhus * when taking their seats, and they 
compelled the junior Bhikkhus to give up their 
seats to them ; and spreading out their upper robes 

1 Anantarikaw bhikkhuw. See the note on this phrase at 
VI, 10, 1. Anantarikaw in the text (with long i) is a mis- 
print. 

' Vokkamma, which is not, as Childers supposes, equal to 
okkamma with euphonic v, but to vyavakramya or vyut- 
kramya. 

* Anupakha^a: which is here used, not in the sense it has at 
IV, 14, 1, but in the sense in which it is used in the 16th and 43rd 
Pi&ttiyas, in both which passages it is explained by the Old Com- 
mentary by anupavisitvS. This clause and the next occur also 
at Mahavagga I, 25, 13. 
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(as mats) x they took their seats in the space be- 
tween the houses 2 . 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c. . . . told 
the Blessed One, &c. ... he said to the Bhikkhus : 

' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a rule of 
conduct for the Bhikkhus at a meal, which they are 
to observe thereat. 

3 3. ' When time has been called in the Arama, a 
Bhikkhu should put on his waistcloth so as to cover 
himself all round from above the navel to below the 
knees, tie his belt round his waist, fold * his upper 
robes and put them on, fasten the block on 6 , wash 
(his hands), take his alms-bowl, and then slowly and 
carefully proceed to the village. He is not to turn 
aside (from the direct route) and push on in front of 
senior Bhikkhus 6 . He is to go amidst the houses 
properly clad, with (his limbs) under control, with 
downcast eye, with (his robes) not tucked up, not 
laughing, or speaking loudly, not swaying his body 
or his arms or his head about, not with his arms 
akimbo, or his robe pulled over his head, and with- 
out walking on his heels. And he is to take his 

1 Siiragha/i/» ottharitva. This use of the Samghi/i is re- 
ferred to at Gataka I, 212, and above, I, 13, 2. 

8 Antaraghare. See Sekhiyas 3-26, repeated in the next sec- 
tion. It is perhaps doubtful whether this word may not mean here 
(as in Sekhiya 27 = below, § 6) the inner courtyard of a house 
which is surrounded by buildings ; but we follow the interpretation 
we have adopted, loc. cit. 

' The following section repeats the Sekhiyas, Nos. 3-26, where 
see further notes. Much of it recurs below in VIII, 5, 2. 

4 Sagu«aw katvi. Compare MaMvagga I, 25, 9. 

8 Ga«Mika«. See the note on V, 29, 3. It was to prevent 
the robe being blown up by the wind. The word occurs again in 
VIII, 5, a. 

* The following sentence is repeated, word for word, below, § 6. 
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seat amidst the houses properly clad (&c, all as 
before, down to) not with his arms akimbo, or his 
robes pulled over his head, and without lolling, and 
without encroaching on (the space intended for) the 
senior Bhikkhus, or ejecting the junior Bhikkhus 
from the seats, or spreading his upper robe out (as 
a mat). 

4. 'When the water is being given out (before 
the meal), he is to hold his bowl with both hands, 
receive the water (in it), lower the bowl carefully 
down to the ground so as to avoid scratching the 
floor, and then wash it. If there be (a person there) 
whose duty it is to take away the water (which has 
been so used), (the Bhikkhu) should lower (his bowl 
on to the ground) and pour the water into the waste 
tub x without splashing the person in question, nor 
the Bhikkhus near, nor (his own) robes. If there 
be no such person, he should lower his bowl on to 
the earth and pour the water away, without splash- 
ing the Bhikkhus near or (his own) robes. 

'When the boiled rice is being given out, he 
should hold his bowl with both hands, and receive 
the rice in it Room should be left for the curry. 
If there is ghee, or oil, or delicacies 2 , the senior 
Bhikkhu should say: "Get an equal quantity for 
all." The alms (given) are to be accepted with 
mind alert, paying attention to the bowl, with equal 
curry, and equally heaped up 8 . And the senior 

1 Pa/iggahe. See the note on V, 10, 3. Avakkara-p&ti, at 
Maha%*agga IV, i, 2 = Aullavagga VIII, 5, 3, seems to have very 
nearly the same meaning. The whole of this paragraph is re- 
peated below, § 6. 

* Uttaribhangam. See the note on VI, 4, 1. 

* On the expressions in this sentence, compare the notes on 
Sekhiyas 27-32. 
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Bhikkhu is not to begin to eat until the boiled rice 
has been served out to all. 

1 5. ' The alms given are to be eaten with mind 
alert, paying attention to the bowl, with equal curry, 
and equally heaped up ; without pressing down from 
the top ; without covering up the curry or the con- 
diment with the rice, desiring to make it nicer ; and 
without asking for either rice or curry for the Bhik- 
khu's own particular use, unless he be sick. Others' 
bowls are not to be looked at with envious thoughts. 
The food is not to be rolled up (by the fingers) into 
balls that are too large, but into round mouthfuls. 
The door of the mouth is not to be opened till 
the ball is brought close to it. When eating, the 
whole hand is not to be put into the mouth. He is 
not to talk with his mouth full, nor to toss the food 
into his mouth as he eats, nor to nibble at the balls 
of food, nor to stuff his cheeks out as he eats, nor to 
shake (particles of food off) his hands, nor to scatter 
lumps of rice about, nor to put out his tongue, nor 
to smack his lips, nor to make a hissing sound as he 
eats, nor to lick his fingers, or his bowl, or his lips. 
And the jar containing drinking-water is not to be 
taken hold of with hands soiled with food. 

6. ' The senior Bhikkhu is not to accept water (to 
rinse out his bowl with) until all Bhikkhus have 
finished eating. When water is being given out 
(after the meal .... &c, as in the first paragraph of 
§ 4, down to the end). The water that has been 
used for washing the bowl is not to be thrown with 
the rinsings in it into the inner court 2 . 



1 This paragraph repeats Sekhiyas 31-55, where see our notes. 
8 This is the 57th Sekhiya. 
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' In returning, the junior Bhikkhus are to go back 
first, and the senior Bhikkhus after them. Each 
Bhikkhu is to pass amidst the houses properly 
clad .... (&c, as above, § 3, down to) without walk- 
ing on his heels. 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct that I 
establish for Bhikkhus at a meal, which they are to 
observe thereat.' 

Here ends the First Portion for Recitation. 



1. Now at that time Bhikkhus who were going 
on their rounds for alms did so with their under gar- 
ments or their robes improperly put on, and not 
decently attired, and they entered dwellings without 
deliberation, and left them without deliberation, and 
they entered dwellings roughly, and left them 
roughly, and they stood at too great a distance or 
too near, and they stood too long or turned back 
too soon. 

And a certain Bhikkhu, on his round for alms, 
entered a dwelling without noticing where he was 
going to, and taking (a doorway) for a house-door 
he passed into an inner chamber. A woman was 
lying asleep, naked on her back in that chamber ; 
and when the Bhikkhu saw her he went out again, 
perceiving that that was no house-door, but a 
chamber. Now the husband of that woman, seeing 
his wife in that position in the chamber, thought : 
' My wife has been defiled by that Bhikkhu.' And 
he seized him, and beat him. 
[ao] U 
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But the woman, being woke up by the noise, 
said to the man, 'Why, Sir, are you beating this 
Bhikkhu ?' 

' You have been defiled by this Bhikkhu.' 

' Not so, Sir. This Bhikkhu has done nothing' 
(said she), and had the Bhikkhu set free. 

Then the Bhikkhu, on going to the Arama, told 
the matter to the Bhikkhus .... murmured .... 
told the Blessed One .... he said to the Bhik- 
khus : 

' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a rule of 
conduct for Bhikkhus going their rounds for alms, 
which they are to observe therein. 

2. 'A Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, who intends to go 
his round for alms, should put on his waistcloth 
(&c, as in chapter 4, § 3, sentences 1 and 3, down 
to the end). 

'When he enters a dwelling, he should take 
notice (where he goes, saying to himself), " By this 
way will I go in, and by this way will I come out" 
He should not go in, nor come out, roughly. He 
should not stand too far off, nor too near, nor too 
long ; and he should not turn back too easily. 

'As he stands still he should notice where (the 
people in the house) seem willing or not willing to 
give (him food). If she lays aside her work, or 
rises from her seat, or wipes a spoon, or wipes or 
puts ready a dish, he. should stand still, perceiving 
that she seems willing to give. 

' When food is being given to him, he should lift 
up his robe (Sawgha/i) with his left hand so as to 
disclose his bowl x , take the bowl in both his hands, 

1 The bowl is always carried by the left hand under the robe. 
On pawameti, see the note at V, 9, 5. 
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and receive the food into it. And he should not 
look into the face of the woman who is giving the 
food. 

' He should take notice whether she seems willing 
or not to give curry. If she wipes a spoon, or 
wipes or puts aside a dish, he should stand still, per- 
ceiving that she seems willing to give. 

' After the food has been given, he should cover 
up the bowl with his robe, and turn back slowly and 
carefully. He should pass through the houses (on 
his way back) properly clad .... (&c, as in § 3, 
sentence 3, down to the end). 

1 3. 'He who comes back first from the village, 
from his round for alms, should make seats ready, 
and place the water and footstools and towels ready 
there for washing feet, and clean the waste-tub* 
and put it ready, and put ready water to drink and 
water for washing. 

4 He who comes back last from the village, from 
his round for alms, may eat if there be any food left 
(from the meal of the other Bhikkhus), if he desires 
to do so. If he does not desire to do so, he should 
throw away the leavings on the (ground at a place) 
which is free from grass, or pour them away into 
water in which there are no living things. He 
should put away the water, footstools, and towels 
used for washing feet, clean the waste-tub and put 
it away, put away the drinking-water and the water 



1 The following section is, word for word, parallel to Mah&vagga 
IV, 1, 2-4. 

* Avakkira-pitt. We have had pa/iggaha usid just above 
(VIII, 4, 4) in a very similar sense and connection. The present 
word occurs also at Mah&vagga IV, 1, 3. 

U 2 
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for washing, and sweep the room where the meal 
was eaten. 

' Whosoever sees a pot for drinking-water or for 
washing-water, or a chamber utensil empty and 
void, should put it in its proper place. If he is not 
able to do so single-handed, he should call some one 
else, and they should put it away with their united 
effort, and silence should not be broken on that 
account l . 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct which 
I establish for Bhikkhus going their rounds for 
alms, which they are to observe therein.' 



6. 

I. Now at that time a number of Bhikkhus dwelt 
in the woods ; and they provided neither drinking- 
water, nor water for washing, nor fire, nor drill 
sticks nor tinder (for starting a fire) 2 ; nor did they 
know the stations of the constellations, nor the 
divisions of the (ten) ' directions' (of the sky). 

Thieves went there and said to the Bhikkhus, 
' Have you, Sirs, got drinking-water ?' 

1 Yi.ia.rn bhindati. To break silence by speaking. See 
Mahavagga IV, i, 3, where it makes good sense. 

1 Arani-sahitam, on which Buddhaghosa merely says aram- 
sahite sad aggim katuw pi va//ati. In the Gitaka Commentary 
(I, 212, ed. FausbOll) we have the phrase ara»i-sahita/B niha- 
ritvd aggim karonti. At p. 34 of the Assalayana Sutta (ed. 
Pischel) we hear of there being an upper and lower stick to the 
ara«i ; and at p. 53 of the Milinda Pawha (ed. Trenckner) we find 
the same upper and lower sticks, the thong by which to turn the 
latter, and the piece of rag for tinder mentioned as the constituent 
parts of this ancient means of producing fire. The expression in 
the text is probably a collective term for the whole of these. 
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' No, friends, we have not' 

' Have you, Sirs, got water for washing ?' 

' No, friends, we have not.' 

' Have you, Sirs, got fire ?' 

' No, friends, we have not.' 

' Have you, Sirs, got sticks and tinder for pro- 
ducing fire ?' 

' No, friends, we have not.' 

'With what (constellation is the moon now in) 
conjunction?' 

' That, friends, we do not know.' 

' Which direction is this ?' 

' That, friends, we do not know.' 

[On hearing these answers] 1 , the thieves said, 
' These are thieves. These men are no Bhikkhus.' 
And they beat them, and went away. 

The Bhikkhus told this matter to the Bhikkhus. 
The Bhikkhus told it to the Blessed One. Then 
the Blessed One, on that occasion and in that con- 
nection, after delivering a religious discourse, said to 
the Bhikkhus : 

' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a rule of 
conduct for Bhikkhus dwelling in the woods, accord- 
ing to which they are to behave themselves therein. 

2. 'A Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, who is dwelling in 
the woods, should rise betimes, place his bowl in the 
bag 2 , hang it over his shoulder, arrange his upper 
robe over his back (over both shoulders) 3 , get on 

1 They are all repeated in the text. 

* Thavika. This is possibly one of the bags referred to in the 
permission granted by Mahavagga VIII, 20, but it was only to be 
used when the bowl had to be carried a long distance, and not 
when passing through a village. (See the beginning of the next 
section.) 

' JHvaram khandhe katva: either in contradistinction to 
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his sandals, put the utensils of wood and earthen- 
ware in order, close the doorway and lattice, and 
then leave his lodging-place. 

' When he perceives that he is about to enter a 
village, he should take off his sandals, turn them 
upside down 1 , beat them to get the dust out, put 
them into a bag, hang it over his shoulder, put on 
his waistcloth [and so on as laid down for a 
Bhikkhu entering the village for alms above, VIII, 
5, 2, paragraph i, to the end]. 

3. ' On leaving a village he should put the bowl 
into its bag, hang it over his shoulder, roll his robes up, 
put them on his head 2 , get on his sandals, and-then go. 

'A Bhikkhu living in the woods, O Bhikkhus, 
should keep drinking-water, and water for washing, 
and fire, and drill sticks and tinder, and walking 
staves ready. He should learn the stations (of the 
moon) in the constellations, either in the whole or in 
part, and he should know the directions of the sky. 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct that 
I lay down for Bhikkhus dwelling in the woods, 
according to which they should behave themselves 
therein.' 



7. 

i. Now at that time a number of Bhikkhus 
carried on robe-making in the open air. The 
A"^abbaggiya Bhikkhus beat their bedding to get 

ekamsam £tvaram katva (on which question there is a great 
division among modern Buddhists. Compare Rh. D.'s note on the 
Maha-parinibbana Sutta VI, 47), or possibly ' put it in a roll on his 
back.' 

1 On this expression, see above, VIII, i, 2. 

* See Mahavagga VIII, 13, 1. 
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the dust out in the open space 1 to windward of 
them, and covered the Bhikkhus (who were at 
work) with dust. 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, &c told 

the Blessed One, &c and he said to the Bhik- 
khus: 

' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a rule of 
conduct for the Bhikkhus in respect of lodging- 
places, according to which they are to behave them- 
selves in respect thereof. 

2. ' In whatever Vihira he is staying, if that 
Vihira is dirty, he should, if he can, make it clean. 
When cleaning the Vihira, he should first take out 
his bowl and his robe and the mat used for sitting 
upon, and the bolster and pillows, and put them 
down on one side. Taking the bed-frame down 
(from its stand), he should carry it out [and so on as 
in VIII, 1, 2, down to the end] 8 . 

' He should not beat the bedding to get the dust 
out close to the Bhikkhus, or to the Vihara, or to 
the drinking-water, or to the water for washing, or 
in the open space (in front of the Vihira) to wind- 
ward of it or the Bhikkhus, but to leeward. 

1 Ahgana. This is not ' courtyard,' as Childers renders it, but 
a part of the Arima, immediately in front of the hut or VMra, 
which is kept as an open space, and daily swept. The Sinhalese 
name for it is mid ul a ; there those who sleep in the hut spend the 
greater part of the day, and not even grass is allowed to grow upon 
it. The term is a very common one, and its meaning is not doubt- 
ful. Compare the Gataka book, I, 124, 151, 421; II, 249, 250, 
345. Ekanganam bhavati, at ibid. I, 53, 12, is to become one 
open space, as ekanganam karoti at II, 357, is to clear a forest, 
and turn it into an open space. 

9 The order is slightly different, but all the details are the same. 
The only addition is that in speaking of taking out the floor cover- 
ings, he is directed to notice where they lay. 
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3. 'The floor coverings should be dried in the 
sun [and so on as in VIII, i, 4, and 5, to the end, 
reading " in the place where it stood (or lay) " for " in 
the place to which it belongs"]. 

4. ' If he is dwelling in the same Vihara with an 
older (Bhikkhu), no recitation should be given, 
nor examination held, nor exhortation made, nor 
Dhamma spoken * (to a pupil), without leave being 
asked of the senior. Nor should a lamp be lighted 
or extinguished, nor the lattices opened or closed, 
without his leave. 

' If he is walking up and down on the same 
A'ankama with an older (Bhikkhu), then he should 
turn back at the spot where his senior turns back ; 
and he should not touch his senior even with the 
corner of his robe. 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct that I 
lay down for the Bhikkhus in respect of lodging- 
places, according to which they are to behave them- 
selves therein.' 



8. 

1. Now at that time the AVzabbaggiya Bhikkhus, 
on being hindered by the senior Bhikkhus in (their 
use of) the hot bath-room, out of spite piled up a 
quantity of sticks (in the fireplace), set fire to them, 
closed up the doorway, and sat down in the door- 
way. The Bhikkhus, scorched by the heat, and 
not being allowed a way out, fell down in a faint. 

The sober Bhikkhus murmured, &c told 

the Blessed One, &c He said to the Bhik- 

1 All the preceding expressions have occurred at Mahavagga I, 
26, 1 ; see also 32, 1, and 38, 6. 
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khus, ' No one, O Bhikkhus, is to [do so]. Whoso- 
ever does, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 

2. ' Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a rule 
of conduct for the Bhikkhus, in respect of the hot 
bath-room 1 , according to which they ought to 
behave themselves therein. 

'Whosoever first enters the bath-room, if ashes 
have accumulated (in the fireplace) should throw the 
ashes out. If the hot bath-room, or its prepared 
flooring, or the cell, or the ante-chamber of the 
bath, or the cooling-room, or the hall are dirty, 
they should be swept. The chunam should be 
pounded, the clay moistened with water, and water 
poured into the water-jar. 

' When entering the hot bath-room, the face 
should be smeared over with clay, and the person 
well covered up in front and behind before enter- 
ing. A seat is not to be taken so as to hustle the 
senior Bhikkhus, and junior Bhikkhus are not to be 
ousted from their seats. If possible, shampooing is 
to be performed for the senior Bhikkhus in the hot 
bath-room. 

' When leaving the hot bath-room, the chair (that 
has been used to sit on before the fire) should be 
carried off, and the person well covered up before 
and behind before leaving. If possible, shampooing 
is to be performed for the senior Bhikkhus in the 
water also. 

' A bath is not to be taken in front of the senior 
Bhikkhus, nor above them. One who has bathed 



1 Gantaghara, not simply bath-room, but room in which hot 
or steam baths were taken. Most of the following expressions 
occur in Mahavagga I, 25, 12, or above at V, 14, 3. 
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and is getting up out (of the water) is to make way 
for one who is getting down into the water. 

' Whoso comes last out of the hot bath-room is to 
wash it, if it be dirty ; to wash the vessel in which 
the clay is kept, to put the chairs used in the hot 
bath-room in order, to extinguish the fire, to close 
up the doorway, and then come out. 

' This, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct which 
I lay down for the Bhikkhus, in respect of the hot 
bath-room, according to which they are to behave 
themselves therein.' 



9 and 10. 

[These chapters deal with the manner of using 
the privies, and other sanitary arrangements de- 
scribed in V, 35, where see our note.] 



11, 12, 13, and 14. 

[These chapters simply repeat, word for word, 
Mahavagga I, 25, 14-24; I, 26, 1-11; I, 32, 3; 
and I, 33 respectively.] 



Here ends the Eighth Khandhaka, containing 
the Rules for Conduct. 
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NINTH KHANDHAKA. 
On Exclusion from the PAtimokkha Ceremony. 



1. Now at that time the Blessed One was staying 
at Savatthi, in the Eastern Ar&ma, the mansion of 
the mother of Migara. And at that time, it being 
Uposatha Day, the Blessed One was seated in the 
midst of the Bhikkhu-sawgha. And the venerable 
Ananda, when the night was far spent, when the 
first watch was passing away, arose from his seat, 
arranged his robe over one shoulder, and stretching 
out his joined hands towards the Blessed One, said 
to the Blessed One : 

' The night, Lord, is far spent. The first watch 
is passing away. For a long time has the Bhikkhu- 
sawgha been seated here. Let my lord the Blessed 
One recite to the Bhikkhus the Patimokkha.' 

When he had thus spoken, the Blessed One re- 
mained silent. And a second time, when the second 
watch was passing away [he made the same request 
with the same result]. And a third time, when the 
third watch had begun, and the dawn was breaking 1 
[he made the same request]. 

' The assembly, Ananda, is not pure 2 .' 

1 Nandimukhiya rattiyd ti arunadhata-kale piti-mukha viya 
ratti khiyati ten' aha nandimukhiya ti (B.). See also our note on 
this at Mahavagga VIII, 13, 1. 

* That is, there is some one present who is disqualified by some 
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2. Then the venerable Maha. Moggallana 
thought, 'What individual can the Blessed One 
be referring to in that he says, " The assembly, 
Ananda, is not pure.'" And the venerable Maha 
Moggallana considered the whole Bhikkhu-sawgha, 
penetrating their minds with his. Then the vener- 
able Mahi Moggallana perceived who was that in- 
dividual, — evil in conduct, wicked in character, of 
impure and doubtful 1 behaviour, not a Sama»a 
though he had taken the vows of one, not a re- 
ligious student though he had taken the vows of 
one, foul within, full of cravings, a worthless 
creature, — who had taken his seat amongst the 
Bhikkhu-sawgha. On perceiving which it was, he 
went up to that individual, and said to him, 
' Arise, Sir ! The Blessed One has found you out. 
There can be no communion 2 between you and the 
Bhikkhus!' 

When he had thus spoken, that man kept silence. 
And a second and a third time the venerable Maha 
Moggallana addressed to him [the same words, and 
with the same result]. Then the venerable Maha 
Moggallana took that man by the arm and made 
him go out beyond the porch 3 , and bolted the door, 

fault from taking part in the proceedings, which would therefore be 
invalid. 

1 Sawkassara. See the passages quoted by Dr. Morris in the 
introduction to his edition of the Anguttara (pp. viii, ix), though 
we cannot accept his conclusions. We may add that the Tibetan 
rendering of Dhammapada 312, given in Rockhill's ' Ud&na-varga,' 
p. 49, from which we might expect some help, throws no light on the 
exact meaning of the word, the translator contenting himself with 
an ambiguous phrase. 

* Sawviso. See Mahavagga.I, 79, 2, and A'ullavagga. 

* On these expressions, see the notes above, V, 14, 3, in accord- 
ance with which we should read here, in the text su£i, for sui'u 
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and went up to the place where the Blessed One 
was, and said to him, ' Lord, I have made that man 
go out. The assembly is now undefiled. May my 
lord the Blessed One recite the Patimokkha to the 
Bhikkhus.' 

' How astonishing and curious a thing it is, Mog- 
gallina, that that foolish fellow should have waited 
up to the very point when he had to be taken by 
the arm.' 

3. And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus : 
' There are, O Bhikkhus, in the great ocean, then, 
eight astonishing and curious qualities, by the con- 
stant perception of which the mighty creatures take 
delight in the great ocean. And what are the 
eight ? 

' The great ocean, O Bhikkhus, gets gradually 
deeper, slope following on slope, hollow succeeding 
hollow, and the fall is not precipitously abrupt 1 . 
This is the first [of such qualities] 2 . 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean remains of 
the same nature s , and passes not beyond the shore. 
This is the second [of such qualities]. 

'Again, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean will not 
brook association with a dead corpse. Whatsoever 
dead corpse there be in the sea, that will it — and 
quickly — draw to the shore, and cast it out on the 
dry ground 4 . This is the third [of such qualities]. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, all the great rivers — that is 
to say, the Ganga, the Yamuna, the A/£iravatt, the 

1 Na ayataken' eva. See A'ullavagga V, 3, r, and V, 17, 2. 
' Paragraph 1 is here, and in the succeeding paragraphs, re- 
peated in full. 

* 7%ita-dhammo, 'has characteristics which are stable.' 

4 For ussareti read ussadeti. See our note on VI, n, 3. . 
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Sarabhu, and the Mahl — they, when they have 
fallen into the great ocean, renounce their names 
and lineage, and are reckoned thenceforth as the 
great ocean. This is the fourth [of such qualities]. 

'Again, O Bhikkhus, though all the streams in 
the world flow on till they reach the great ocean, 
and all the waters of the sky fall into it, yet does it 
not thereby seem to be the more empty or more 
full. This is the fifth [of such qualities]. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean has only 
one taste, the taste of salt This is the sixth [of 
such qualities]. 

'Again, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean is full of 
gems, of gems of various kinds ; among which are 
these gems — that is to say, the pearl, the diamond, 
the catseye, the chank, rock, coral, silver, gold, the 
ruby, and the cornelian 1 . This is the seventh [of 
such qualities]. 

' Again, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean is the 
dwelling-place of mighty beings, among which are 
these — that is to say, the Timi, the Timingala, the 
Timitimihgala, the Asuras, the Nagas, and the Gan- 
dhabbas. There are in the great ocean creatures 
so constituted that they stretch from one to five 
hundred leagues 2 . This is the eighth [of such 
qualities]. 

4. ' And just in the same way, O Bhikkhus, there 
are in this doctrine and discipline eight marvellous 
and wonderful qualities, by the constant perception 



1 On these gems, compare Rh. D.'s note on the Maha-sudassana 
Sutta I, 4, in ' Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,' pp. 249, 250. 

* On this belief, compare above, VII, 2, 2, of land creatures, 
where the same term, attabhava, is used. 
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of which the Bhikkhus take delight in this doctrine 
and discipline. What are the eight ? 

' Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great ocean gets 
gradually deeper, slope following on slope, hollow 
succeeding hollow, and the fall is not precipitately 
abrupt — just so, O Bhikkhus, in this doctrine and 
discipline is the training a gradual one, work follow- 
ing on work, and step succeeding step ; and there is 
no sudden attainment to the insight (of Arahat- 
ship) 1 , This is the first [of such qualities]. 

'Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great ocean remains of 
the same nature, and passes not beyond the shore — 
just so, O Bhikkhus, is the body of precepts which I 
have established for those who are hearers of my 
word, and which they, their lives long, do not pass 
beyond. This is the second [of such qualities]. 

'Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great ocean will not 
brook association with a dead corpse ; but whatso- 
ever dead corpse there be in the sea that will it — 
and quickly — draw to the shore, and cast it out upon 
the dry land — just so, O Bhikkhus, if there be any 
individual evil in conduct, wicked in character, of 
impure and doubtful behaviour, not a Sama»a 
though he have taken the vows of one, not a re- 
ligious student though he have taken the vows of 
one, foul within, full of cravings, a worthless 
creature ; with him will the Sawgha brook no asso- 
ciation, but quickly, on its meeting together, will it 
cast him out. And what though that man should 
himself be seated in the midst of the Bhikkhu- 
sa/wgha, verily, both is he afar off from the Sawgha, 



1 An»&-pa/ivedho. On the use of %nn%, standing alone, in 
this sense, see the note above on Mahavagga V, 1, 19. 
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and the Sawgha from him. This is the third [of 
such qualities]. 

'Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great rivers — that is to 
say, the GangA, the Yamuna, the Aliravatt, the 
Sarabhu, and the Mahi — when they have fallen 
into the great ocean, renounce their name and 
lineage and are thenceforth reckoned as the great 
ocean — just so, O Bhikkhus, do these four castes — 
the Khattiyas, the Brahmans, the Vessas, and the 
Suddas — when they have gone forth from the world 
under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the 
Tathagata, renounce their names and lineage, 
and enter into the number of the Sakyaputtiya 
Samaras. This is the fourth [of such qualities]. 

'Just, O Bhikkhus, as though all the streams in 
the world flow on till they reach the great ocean, 
and all the waters of the sky fall into it, yet does it 
not seem thereby to be either more empty or more 
full — just so, O Bhikkhus, though many Bhikkhus 
pass entirely away in that kind of passing away 
which leaves not a trace behind, yet does not [the 
Sawzgha] thereby seem to be either more empty or 
more full. This is the fifth [of such qualities]. 

'Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great ocean has only 
one taste, the taste of salt — just so, O Bhikkhus, 
has this doctrine and discipline only one flavour, 
the flavour of emancipation. This is the sixth [of 
such qualities]. 

' Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great ocean is full of 
gems, of gems of various kinds — that is to say, the 
pearl, the diamond, the catseye, the chank, rock, 
coral, silver, gold, the ruby, and the cornelian — just 
so, O Bhikkhus, is this doctrine and discipline full 
of gems, of gems of various kinds, among which are 
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these gems, — that is to say, the four Earnest Medi- 
tations, the fourfold Great Struggle, the four Roads 
to Iddhi, the five Moral Powers, the five Moral 
Senses, the seven kinds of Wisdom, and the noble 
eightfold Path. This is the seventh [of such 
qualities]. 

'Just, O Bhikkhus, as the great ocean is the dwell- 
ing-place of mighty beings, among which are the 
Timi, the Timingala, the Timitimingala, the Asuras, 
the Nagas, and the Gandhabbas; just as there are in 
the great ocean creatures so constituted that they 
stretch from one to five hundred leagues — just so, 
O Bhikkhus, is this doctrine and discipline the resort 
of mighty beings, among whom are he who has en- 
tered the First Path (the converted man, the Sota- 
panno) and he who has realised the fruit thereof, he 
who has entered the Second Path (the Sakadagamin) 
and he who has realised the fruit thereof, he who has 
entered the Third Path (the Anagamin) and he who 
has realised the fruit thereof, the Arahat, and he 
who has realised the fruit of Arahatship. This is 
the eighth [of such qualities]. 

' These, O Bhikkhus, are the eight marvellous 
and wonderful qualities in this doctrine and dis- 
cipline by the constant perception of which the 
Bhikkhus take delight therein.' 

And the Blessed One, on perceiving that matter, 
gave forth at that time this ecstatic utterance : 

' The rain falls heavily on that which is covered, 
not upon that which is revealed. 

' Reveal, therefore, what thou hast concealed, 
and the rain shall touch thee not 1 .' 

1 This enigmatical saying amounts apparently to this: 'As a 
usual thing, no doubt, the rain falls not on that which is covered 

O] x 
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i. Now the Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus, 
and said : ' Now henceforth I, O Bhikkhus, will not 
hold Uposatha, nor recite the Patimokkha ; let you 
yourselves, O Bhikkhus, henceforth hold Uposatha 
and recite the Patimokkha. It is, O Bhikkhus, 
an impossible thing and an inexpedient that the 
TathSgata should hold Uposatha and recite the 
Patimokkha before an assembly which is not pure. 
And the Patimokkha, O Bhikkhus, is not to be 
listened to by one who has committed an offence. 
Whosoever shall so listen to it, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, for whomso- 
ever shall listen to the Patimokkha at a time when 
he is guilty, to interdict for him the Patimokkha 1 . 

'And thus, O Bhikkhus, is it to be interdicted. 
On the day of Uposatha, on the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth day of the month, and at a time when that 
individual is present, thus shall it be proposed in the 
midst of the Sawgha : 

' " Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. Such and 
such an individual is guilty of an offence. For him 

with a roof; but in morals it is precisely where there is already a 
fault concealed, unconfessed, that new faults rain in upon him who 
adds deceit to his fault.' Buddhaghosa says, A'/iannajH ativas- 
satiti apattim apa^gitva pa/WMadento annam navam apattun 
apa^fattti idam etawsandhaya vutta/n. Viva/am nativassatfti 
Spattiw &paggilv& vivaranto an nam n'apa^atiti idam etam san- 
dhaya vuttaw. 

1 Patimokkhaw Mapctum : exactly analogous to pavara«a« 
Mapetum at Mah&vagga IV, 16, 2. H. O. has already pointed 
out (in his ' Buddha,' p. 381, note 2) that we have evidently here a 
later innovation. The whole frame of the Patimokkha shows that 
it was at first intended that a guilty Bhikkhu should confess his 
offence during the recitation, if he had not done so before. 
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do I interdict the Patimokkha to the effect that it 
shall not be recited when he is present. The Pati- 
mokkha is accordingly interdicted." ' 



3. 

1. Now at that time the -Oabbaggiya Bhikkhus 
thinking, ' No one knows that we are guilty,' 
listened to the Patimokkha. The Thera Bhikkhus, 
who understood the thoughts of other men, told the 
Bhikkhus, saying, • Such and such a one, Sirs, and 
such and such a one, A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, think- 
ing, " No one knows that we are guilty," are listening 
to the Patimokkha.' 

When the .A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus heard that, 
they, thinking ' the good Bhikkhus will (otherwise) 
first interdict the Patimokkha to us,' interdicted the 
Patimokkha to the Bhikkhus who were pure and 
innocent before (they had time to do so to them), 
and this without ground and without cause. 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderate murmured, 
&c, .... (as usual, down to) told the matter to 
the Blessed One. 

' Is it true, O Bhikkhus, that the .Oabbaggiya 
Bhikkhus have [acted thus] ? ' 

4 It is true, Lord !' 

Then he rebuked them, and when he had de- 
livered a religious discourse, he said : ' The Pati- 
mokkha is not, O Bhikkhus, to be interdicted to 
pure and innocent Bhikkhus without ground and 
without cause. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a. 

2. 'There is one kind of inhibition of the Pati- 
mokkha, O Bhikkhus, which is illegal, and one 

x 2 
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which is legal. There are two three ..... 

four (&c, up to) ten kinds of inhibition of the Pati- 
mokkha which are illegal, and one, two (&c, up to) 
ten which are legal. 

3. 'Which is the one kind of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which is illegal ? When one inhibits 
the Patimokkha for a breach of morality without 
ground. This is the one kind, &c. 

' And which is the one kind of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which is legal ? When one inhibits the 
Patimokkha for a breach of morality with good 
ground. This is the one kind, &c. 

' And which are the two kinds of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which are illegal ? When one inhibits 
the Patimokkha for a breach of morality, or for an 
offence against conduct, and each of them without 
ground. These are the two kinds, &c. 

' And which are the two kinds of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which are legal ? When one inhibits 
the Patimokkha for a breach of morality, and for an 
offence against conduct, and each of them with good 
•ground. These are the two kinds, &c. 

' And which are the three kinds, &c. ? [as the last 
two, adding " offence against doctrine."] 

' And which are the four kinds, &c. ? [as the last, 
adding " offence against the right mode of live- 
lihood."] 

1 And which are the five kinds of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which are illegal ? When one inhibits 
the Patimokkha for a Para^ika, or for a Sa/wgha- 
disesa, or for a Pl^ittiya, or for a Pa^idesantya, 
or for a Dukka/a, and each of them without 
ground. These are the five kinds, &c. 

' And which are the five kinds of inhibition of the 
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Patimokkha which are legal ? [Same as the last, 
" with good ground."] 

' And which are the six kinds of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which are illegal ? When one inhibits 
the Patimokkha for an offence against morality .... 
conduct .... doctrine 1 .... without ground, the 
offence being one of omission — when one inhibits the 
Patimokkha for an offence against morality .... con- 
duct .... doctrine .... without ground, the offence 
being one of commission 8 . These are the six, &c. 

'And which are the six kinds of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which are legal ? [Same as the last, 
" with good ground."] 

'And which are the seven kinds of inhibition of 
the Patimokkha which are illegal ? When one in- 
hibits the Patimokkha for a Para^ika, or for a 
Sawghadisesa, or for a Thulla>6>6aya, or for a 
Paiittiya, or for a-Pa/idesantya, or for a Duk- 
ka^a, or for a Dubbhasita, and each of them with- 
out ground. These are the seven kinds, &c. 

'And which are the seven kinds of inhibition of 
the Patimokkha which are legal ? [Same as the 
last, " with good ground."] 

'And which are the eight kinds of inhibition of 
the Patimokkha which are illegal ? [The same as 
the six, adding " offence against the right means of 
livelihood."] 

1 The paragraph is repeated in the section full for each of 
these cases. 

a Kata .... akati .... katakata we have rendered here 
and below as offence of omission — of commission — of both, as 
seems imperatively demanded by the context. Buddhaghosa, how- 
ever, says, Akataya ti tena puggalena sa vipatti kata va hotu akata 
va patimokkha-Mapanakassa sanna amulika-vasena amftlika hoti. 
Katakataya ti katan Aa akatan £a ubhayam gahetva vuttam. 
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'And which are the nine kinds of inhibition of 
the Patimokkha which are illegal .... legal ? [The 
same as the six, adding for each kind of offence, 
" the offence being one both of omission and of 
commission."] 

'And which are the ten kinds of inhibition of 
the Patimokkha which are illegal ? When (a 
Bhikkhu) who has been guilty of a Para/ika is not 
seated in that assembly 1 , — when no discussion is 
still going on (in the assembly) as to a Para^ika 
offence (supposed to have been committed by a 
Bhikkhu then present), — when (a Bhikkhu) who 
has abandoned the precepts 2 is not seated in that 
assembly, — when no discussion is still going on (in 
the assembly) in respect of (a Bhikkhu then present 
having been charged with) abandoning the pre- 
cepts, — when (the person charged) submits himself 
to the legally prescribed concord (of the assembly) s , 
— when (the person charged) does not withdraw his 
acceptance of the legally prescribed concord (of the 
assembly) 4 , — when no discussion is still going on 
(in the assembly) in respect of the withdrawal of 
(any member's) acceptance of the legally (pre- 
scribed) concord (of the assembly), — when (the 
Bhikkhu charged) has not been suspected of an 
offence against morality, nor seen (to have com- 
mitted one), nor heard (to have committed one) — 
.... of an offence against conduct — .... of an 

1 This and the following phrase are further enlarged upon in § 4 
and the following sections. 

2 See our note on Mahdvagga II, 22, 3. 

* See Mahavagga X, 5, 13, &c. 

* Pa^Hdfyati. Buddhaghosa says here,pa££adiyati ti puna 
katabbaw kammaw pa^adfyati. Tena ukko/anake pa£ittiya»» 
Spa^fati. 
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offence against doctrine These are the ten 

kinds, &c 

' And which are the ten kinds of inhibition of the 
Patimokkha which are legal ? [The same as the 
last, positive instead of negative.] 

4. 'And how (can it be legally said that) a 
Bhikkhu who has been guilty of a Par&fika offence 
is seated in the assembly ? 

' In case, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu sees that 
(another) Bhikkhu is incurring a Para^ika offence 
by those means, marks, and signs by which the in- 
curring of a Para/ika offence is brought about. Or 
in case a Bhikkhu does not himself see that 
(another) Bhikkhu is incurring a Para^ika offence, 
but another Bhikkhu inform the (first-mentioned) 
Bhikkhu, saying, " Such and such a Bhikkhu, Sir, 
has been guilty of a Pari/ika offence." Or in case a 
Bhikkhu does not himself see that another Bhikkhu 
is incurring a Para^ika offence, but that one him- 
self inform the (first-mentioned) Bhikkhu, saying, 
" I, Sir, have been guilty of a Para/ika offence." 

'(In either of these cases), O Bhikkhus, if he 
seem to do so, the Bhikkhu may, on the ground of 
what he has seen and heard and suspected, bring for- 
ward the following resolution on an Uposatha day, 
on the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the month, at a 
time when that individual is present in the midst of 
the Sa/wgha : " Let the venerable Saawgha hear me. 
Such and such an individual has been guilty of a 
Para^ika offence. I interdict for him the Pati- 
mokkha, to the effect that the Patimokkha ought 
not to be recited at a time when he is present." 
That is a legal inhibition of the Patimokkha. 

'If, when the Patimokkha has been inhibited for 
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that Bhikkhu, the assembly should rise on account 
of any one or other of the Ten Dangers * — danger 
arising from the king, or from thieves, or from fire, 
or from water, or from human beings, or from non- 
human beings, or from beasts of prey, or from 
creeping things, or danger of life, or danger against 
chastity — the Bhikkhu may, if he desire to do so, 
bring forward the following resolution, either in that 
circle of residence or in another circle of residence, 
at a time when that individual is present in the 
midst of the assembly : " Let the venerable Sawzgha 
hear me. A discussion had commenced with re- 
gard to a Para^-ika offence of such and such a 
person, but that matter was not decided. If the 
time seems meet to the Sa*»gha, let the Sawgha de- 
cide that matter." If he thus succeed, it is well. If 
not, then on an Uposatha day, on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day of the month, at a time when that 
individual is present in the midst of the Sawgha, let 
him bring forward the following resolution: "Let 
the venerable Sawgha hear me. A discussion had 
commenced with regard to a Par&fika offence of 
such and such a person, but that matter was not 
decided. I interdict the Patimokkha for him to the 
effect that the Patimokkha ought not to be recited 
at a time when he is present." That is a legal inhi- 
bition of the Patimokkha. 

5. 'And how (can it be legally said that a 
Bhikkhu) who has abandoned the precepts is seated 
in the assembly ? ' 

[The same as last, reading 'abandoned the pre- 
cepts,' &c, for ' Para/ika offence,' &c] 

6. 'And how (can it be legally said that the person 

1 See the rule laid down in Mahavagga II, 15, 4. 
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charged) does not submit himself to the legally 
(prescribed) concord (of the assembly)?' 

[Same as last, reading ' not submit himself to the 
legally (prescribed) concord of the assembly/ &c, 
instead of ' abandon the precepts,' &c] 

7. 'And how (can it be legally said that the 
person charged) withdraws his acceptance of the 
legally (established) concord (of the assembly) ? ' 

[Same as last, reading 'withdraws his accept- 
ance,' &c, for 'does not submit,' &c] 

8. 'And how can it be legally said that the 
person charged has been seen or heard or sus- 
pected -of having committed an offence against 
morality .... an offence against conduct .... 
an offence against doctrine ? ' 

[Same as § 4, reading ' offence against morality,' 
&c, for ' Parifika offence.'] 

These are the ten kinds of the inhibition of Pati- 
mokkha which are legal. 



Here ends the First Portion for Recitation. 



4. 

1. Now the venerable Upali 1 went up to the 
Blessed One, and bowed down before him, and took 
his seat on one side. And when he was so seated, 
the venerable Upali said to the Blessed One : 

'When a Bhikkhu, Lord, intends to take upon 
himself the conduct (of any matter that has to be 

1 No doubt in his rdle of a chief of the Vinaya-dharas, as in 
Mahavagga IX, 6, &c. 
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decided) 1 , under what conditions should he take the 
conduct thereof upon himself* ? ' 

'A Bhikkhu, Upali, who intends to take upon 
himself the conduct of any matter, should take such 
conduct upon himself under five conditions. 

' (In the first place.) A Bhikkhu, Upali, who in- 
tends to take the conduct of any matter upon him- 
self, should thus consider: "The conduct of this 
matter which I intend to take upon myself, is it now 
the right time for the taking charge of the conduct 
thereof, or is it not ? " If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so 
considering, come to the conclusion that it is not the 
right time, he should not, Upali, take charge -of it. 

'(Secondly.) If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so consider- 
ing, come to the conclusion that it is the right time, 
he should, Upali, further consider thus : " The con- 
duct of this matter which I intend to take upon my- 
self, is it just, or is it not ? " If that Bhikkhu, Upali, 
so considering, come to the conclusion that it would 
not be just, he should not take charge of it. 

' (Thirdly.) If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so consider- 
ing, come to the conclusion that it would be just, he 
should, Upali, further consider thus : " The conduct 
of this matter which I intend to take upon myself, 
would it tend to advantage, or would it not?" If 
that Bhikkhu, Upali, so considering, come to the 
conclusion that it would not tend to advantage, he 
should not, Upali, take charge of it 

'(Fourthly.) If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so consider- 
ing, come to the conclusion that it would tend to 

1 As, for instance, in the last chapter (§§ 4 and following) the 
Bhikkhu who lays the matter before the Samgha. 

* Attidinam adfyati, in our explanation of which we follow/ 
Buddhaghosa. 
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profit, he should, Upali, further consider thus : 
" While I am taking, the conduct of this matter 
upon myself, shall I find that the Bhikkhus who are 
my intimates and associates are on my side in ac- 
cordance with the Dhamma and the Vinaya, or shall 
I not?" If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so considering, 
come to the conclusion that he will not, he should 
not, Upali, take charge of it. 

• (Fifthly.) If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so consider- 
ing, come to the conclusion that he will find them 
so, he should further, Upali, consider thus : "Whilst 
I am taking the conduct of this matter upon myself, 
will the Sawgha, as a result thereof, fall into strife, 
quarrel, contention, or dispute, or will there arise a 
split in the Sa/»gha, disunion in the Sawgha, diver- 
sity of position in the Sawgha, diversity of action in 
the Sawgha 1 ?" If that Bhikkhu, Upali, so con- 
sidering, come to the conclusion that that will 
happen, he should not take charge of it. But if 
that Bhikkhu, Upali, thus considering, should come 
to the conclusion that that will not happen, he 
should take charge of it. The taking charge of a 
matter, Upali, subject to these five conditions, will 
not give cause to subsequent remorse.' 



5. 

1 . ' When, Lord, a Bhikkhu who takes upon him- 
self to warn another, is about to do so, of how many 
qualities should he consider whether they are within 
himself before he does so ? ' 

(a) ' A Bhikkhu who warns another should, Upali, 

1 This list has occurred above, Mahavagga X, 1, 6; X, 5, 13 ; 
JSTullavagga VII, 5, 1. 
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when he is about to do so, consider thus : " Am I 
pure in the conduct of my body ; pure therein with- 
out a flaw, without a fleck ? Is this quality found 
in me, or is it not ?" If, Upali, the Bhikkhu is not 
so, there will be some who will say to him : " Come, 
now, let your reverence continue still to train your- 
self in matters relating to the body!" — thus will 
they say. 

(b) ' And further, a Bhikkhu who warns another 
should, Upali, when he is about to do so, consider 
thus : "Am I pure in the conduct of my speech ; 
pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck ? Is 
this quality found in me, or is it not ? " If, Upali, 
the Bhikkhu is not so, there will be some who will 
say to him : " Come, now, let your reverence con- 
tinue still to train yourself in matters relating to 
speech ! " — thus will they say. 

(c) 'And further, a Bhikkhu who warns another 
should, Upali, consider thus : " Is a kindly mind 
ever present in me, one without anger against those 
who are my companions in the religious life ? Is 
this quality found in me, or is it not?" If, Upali, 
such a mind is not in that Bhikkhu, there will be 
some who will say to him : " Come, now, let your 
reverence continue still to cultivate a friendly feel- 
ing towards those who are your companions in the 
religious life ! " — thus will they say. 

(d) ' And further, a Bhikkhu who warns another 
should, Up&li, consider thus : " Am I a man versed 
in the tradition, a custodian of the tradition, a store- 
house of the tradition ? Whatsoever truths, lovely 
in their origin, lovely in their progress, lovely in 
their consummation, magnify the higher life, both 
in the spirit and in the letter, and in all its points, in 
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all its perfectness, — in such truths am I well versed, 
of such am I full, are such laid up in my words, 
dwelt on in my heart, penetrated throughout through 
right insight 1 ? Is this quality found in me, or is it 
not ? " If that Bhikkhu, Upali, is not such a man, 
there will be some who will say to him : " Come, 
now, let your reverence continue still to learn the 
faith ! " — thus will they say. 

(e) ' And further, a Bhikkhu who warns another 
should, Upali, consider thus : " Have both the Pati- 
mokkhas been completely handed down to me in 
their full extent ; have I well divided them, well 
established them, well investigated them, both Rule 
by Rule 2 , and in every detail ? Is this quality 
found in me, or is it not ? " If, Upali, that is not 
so, then when he is asked, " Where has this, Sir, 
been declared by the Blessed One ?" he will not be 
able to explain 3 , and there will be some who will 
say to him : " Come, now, let your reverence continue 
still to learn the Vinaya!" — thus will they say. 

' These are the five qualities, Upali, of which a 
Bhikkhu about to warn another should consider 
before he does so, whether they are within himself 
or not.' 

2. ' When, Lord, a Bhikkhu who takes upon him- 
self to warn another, is about to do so, how many 
qualities should he call up (establish) within himself 
before he does so ? ' 



1 On the whole of this and of the next paragraph, which have 
occurred already above at IV, 14, 19, see our notes there. 

* That is, ' Sutta by Sutta.' On the whole stock phrase, compare 
our remarks in p. xviii of the Introduction ; and above, Mah&- 
vagga I, 36, 14; A'ullavagga IV, 14, 19. 

1 Read na samp&yati, in accordance with H.O.'s note at p. 364 
of the text. 
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' A Bhikkhu, Upali, who is about to warn another, 
should call up within himself five qualities before he 
does so, (saying to himself): "At the right time 
will I speak, not at the wrong time. In truth will I 
speak, and not in falsehood. Gently will I speak, 
and not in harshness. To profit will I speak, and 
not senselessly. In kindly spirit will I speak, and 
not in anger 1 . 

' These, Upali, are the five,' &c. 

3. 'In how many ways, Lord, is repentance to be 
brought home to a Bhikkhu who has wrongfully 
warned another Bhikkhu ? ' 

1 In five ways, Upali, is repentance to be brought 
home to a Bhikkhu who has wrongfully warned 
another Bhikkhu, (that is to say, by saying to him) : 
" At the wrong time did you warn him, Sir, not at 
the right time : wherein is need of repentance. 
Untruthfully did you warn him, Sir, and not accord- 
ing to fact : wherein is need of repentance. In 
harshness did you warn him, Sir, and not gendy : 
wherein is need of repentance. Senselessly did you 
warn him, Sir, and not in a way redounding to 
profit : wherein is need of repentance. In anger 
did you warn him, Sir, and not in kindly spirit: 
wherein is need of repentance. 

' In these five ways, Upali, should repentance be 
brought home to a Bhikkhu who has wrongfully 
warned another Bhikkhu. And why ? That no 
other Bhikkhu may think that warning is to be 
given not according to fact' 

4. ' In how many ways, Lord, is it to be brought 



1 On these phrases, compare the A'flla Slhm, translated by Rh. D. 
in 'Buddhist Suttas/ p. 190. 
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about that repentance shall not be brought home to 
a Bhikkhu who has been wrongfully warned ? ' 

' In five ways, Upali, (that is to say, by saying to 
him) : " At the wrong time, Sir, were you warned, 
and not at the right time : there is no need of re- 
pentance,'" [&c, as in § 3, paragraph 2, with similar 
alterations.] 

5. ' In how many ways, Lord, is the contrary of 
repentance to be brought home to a Bhikkhu who 
has rightfully warned another Bhikkhu ? ' 

[The answer is the exact contrary of § 3.] 

6. [This section is the contrary of § 5.] 

7. 'When, Lord, a Bhikkhu who warns another 
Bhikkhu, is about to do so, how many things should 
he call to mind before he does so ? ' 

' Five things, Upali — to wit : mercy, seeking the 
good of others, compassion, the giving up of 
offences, and deference towards the Vinaya. These 
are the five,' &c. 

' And a Bhikkhu, Lord, who is warned, in how 
many qualities should he keep himself firm ? ' 

' In two things, Upali — to wit : in truth and in 
freedom from anger.' 



Here ends the Ninth Khandhaka, on the 
Interdiction of the Patimokkha. 



r 
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TENTH KHANDHAKA. 
On the Duties of Bhikkhun!s. 



i. Now at that time the Blessed Buddha was 
staying among the Sakyas in Kapilavatthu, in the 
Nigrodharama. And Maha-pa^apatl the GotamI 
went to the place where the Blessed One was, and 
on arriving there, bowed down before the Blessed 
One, and remained standing on one side. And so 
standing she spake thus to the Blessed One : 

' It would be well, Lord, if women should be 
allowed to renounce their homes and enter the 
homeless state under the doctrine and discipline 
proclaimed by the Tathagata.' 

' Enough, O GotamI ! Let it not please thee that 
women should be allowed to do so.' 

[And a second and a third time did Maha-pafa- 
patl the GotamI make the same request in the 
same words, and receive the same reply.] 

Then Maha-pa^apati the GotamI sad and sor- 
rowful for that the Blessed One would not permit 
women to enter the homeless state, bowed down 
before the Blessed One, and keeping him on her 
right hand as she passed him, departed thence 
weeping and in tears. 

2. Now when the Blessed One had remained at 
Kapilavatthu as long as he thought fit, he set 
out on his journey towards Vesalt ; and travelling 
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straight on he in due course arrived thereat. And 
there at Vesall the Blessed One stayed, in the Maha- 
vana, in the Ku/agara Hall. 

And Maha-pa^apatt the Gotamt cut off her hair, 
and put on orange-coloured robes, and set out, with 
a number of women of the Sakya clan, towards 
Vesalt ; and in due course she arrived at Vesalt, at 
the Mahavana, at the Ku/agara Hall. And Maha- 
pa^apatt the Gotamt, with swollen feet and covered 
with dust, sad and sorrowful, weeping and in tears, 
took^her stand outside under the entrance porch. 

And the venerable Ananda saw her so standing 
there, and on seeing her so, he said to Maha-pa/a-' 
patl : ' Why standest thou there, outside the porch, 
with swollen feet and covered with dust, sad and 
sorrowful, weeping and in tears ?' 

' Inasmuch, O Ananda, as the Lord, the Blessed 
One, does- not permit women to renounce their 
homes and enter the homeless state under the doc- 
trine and discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata.' 

3. Then did the venerable Ananda go up to the 
place where the Blessed One was, and bow down 
before the Blessed One, and take his seat on one 
side. And, so sitting, the venerable Ananda said 
to the Blessed One : 

' Behold, Lord, Maha-pa^&patt the Gotaml is 
standing outside under the entrance porch, with 
swollen feet and covered with dust, sad and sorrow- 
ful, weeping and in tears, inasmuch as the Blessed 
One does not permit women to renounce their 
homes and enter the homeless state under the doc- 
trine and discipline proclaimed by the Blessed One. 
It were well, Lord, if women were to have per- 
mission granted to them to do as she desires.' 
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' Enough, Ananda ! Let it not please thee that 
women should be allowed to do so.' 

[And a second and a third time did Ananda make 
the same request, in the same words, and receive 
the same reply.] 

Then the venerable Ananda thought : ' The 
Blessed One does not give his permission, let me 
now ask the Blessed One on another ground.' And 
the venerable Ananda said to the Blessed One : 

' Are women, Lord, capable — when they have 
gone forth from the household life and entered the 
homeless state, under the doctrine and discipline 
•proclaimed by the Blessed One — are they capable 
of realising the fruit of conversion, or of the second 
Path, or of the third Path^Jbr of Arahatship ?' 

' They are capable, Ananda.' 

' If then, Lord, they are capable thereof, since 
Maha-pa^ipatl the Gotaml has proved herself of 
great service to the Blessed One, when as aunt and 
nurse she nourished him and gave him milk, and on 
the death of his mother suckled the Blessed One at 
her own breast, it were well, Lord, that women should 
have permission to go forth from the household life 
and enter the homeless state, under the doctrine and 
discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata V 

4. ' If then, Ananda, Maha-pa^apat! the Gotamt 
take upon herself the Eight Chief Rules 2 , let that 
be reckoned to her as her initiation.' 

3 [They are these]: (i) ' A BhikkhunI, even if of 

1 Ananda's conduct in this matter was afterwards charged 
against him as a dukka/a. See below, XI, 1, 10. 

2 The A/Ma GarudhammS, on which see further our note 
above on the 21st P^Uittiya, and below, X, 9. 

' The whole of the following eight paragraphs recur in the 
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a hundred years standing, shall make salutation to, 
shall rise up in the presence of, shall bow down 
before, and shall perform all proper duties towards 
a Bhikkhu, if only just initiated. This is a rule to be 
revered and reverenced, honoured and observed, 
and her life long never to be transgressed. 

(2) ' A Bhikkhuni is not to spend the rainy season 
(of Was) in a district x in which there is no Bhikkhu. 
This is a rule .... never to be transgressed. 

(3) ' Every half month a Bhikkhuni is to await from 
the Bhikkhu-sawzgha two things, the asking as to (the 
date of) the Uposatha ceremony 2 , and the (time when 
the Bhikkhu) will come to give the Exhortation 3 . 
This is a rule .... never to be transgressed. 

(4) ' After keeping the rainy season (of Was), the 
Bhikkhuni is to hold Pavarawa (to enquire whether 
any fault can be laid to her charge) before both 
Sawghas — as well that of Bhikkhus as that of Bhik- 
khunls — with respect to three matters, namely, what 
has been seen, and what has been heard, and what 
has been suspected *. This is a rule .... never to 
be transgressed. 

Sutta Vibhahga, Piftttiya XXI, 3, 1. It is very instructive to notice 
the curious blunders which the Tibetan writers (translated by Rock- 
hill in his ' Life of the Buddha,' pp. 62, 63) make in the rendering 
of the difficult technical terms in these Eight Rules. 

1 Avasa. Compare A'ullavagga I, 18, 1, VI, 15, 1, VIII, 1, 2. 
This rule is the 56th Bhikkhuni Pa£ittiya. 

* The Bhikkhunis are to ask two or three days beforehand 
whether the Uposatha is to be held on the 14th or 15th day of the 
month, says Buddhaghosa here. Compare also the 59th Bhik- 
khuni Paiittiya, where the whole passage recurs. 

' Compare the 21st Pl&ttiya, and our note there. 

4 See Mahavagga IV, 1, 13, 14. This rule is the same as the 
57th Bhikkhuni Pa&ttiya. The mode of carrying out this rule is 
explained in detail below, X, 19. ^ -, 

Y a 
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(5) ' A Bhikkhunt who has been guilty of a serious 
offence is to undergo the Manatta discipline towards 
both the Sawghas (Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunts). This 
is a rule .... never to be transgressed. 

(6) 'When a Bhikkhunt, as novice, has been trained 
for two years in the Six Rules \ she is to ask leave 
for the upasampada initiation from both Sawghas 
(as well that of Bhikkhus as that of Bhikkhunls *). 
This is a rule .... never to be transgressed. 

(7) 'A Bhikkhunt is on no pretext to revile or 
abuse a Bhikkhu s . This is a rule .... never to 
be transgressed. 

(8) ' From henceforth official admonition * by 
Bhikkhunts of Bhikkhus is forbidden, whereas the 
official admonition of Bhikkhunts by Bhikkhus is 
not forbidden. This is a rule .... never to be 
transgressed. • 

' If, Ananda, Maha-pa^apatl the Gotaml take 
upon herself these Eight Chief Rules, let that be 
reckoned to her as her initiation.' 

5. Then the venerable Ananda, when he had 
learnt from the Blessed One these Eight Chief 
Rules, went to Maha-pa^apatt the Gotamt and [told 
her all that the Blessed One had said]. 

1 ^]4asu dhammesu. The Six Rules for novices. They are 
referred to in the Bhikkhuni Vibhaftga, under Paflttiyas LXIII— 
LXVII. 

s The actual ordination (upasampadS) itself is not complete 
till it has been conferred by Bhikkhus (see the rule at X, 2, 2). 
The whole proceeding is fully set out below, X, 17. Compare also 
the 63rd and 64th Bhikkhunt Pa£ittiyas. 

" This is the 52nd Bhikkhunt Paflttiya. 

* Va^ana-patho. That is, literally, speech. But the reference 
is, no doubt, to the various kinds of official admonitions given in 
detail in chapter 20 below. 
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' Just, Ananda, as a man or a woman, when young 
and of tender years, accustomed to adorn himself, 
would, when he had bathed his head, receive with 
both hands a garland of lotus flowers, or of jasmine 
flowers, or of atimuttaka flowers, and place it on the 
top of his head; even so do I, Ananda, take upon 
me these Eight Chief Rules, never to be trans- 
gressed my life long.' 

6. Then the venerable Ananda returned to the 
Blessed One, and bowed down before him, and took 
his seat on one side. And, so sitting^the venerable 
Ananda said to the Blessed One : '' Maha-pa^apatt 
the Gotamt, Lord, has taken upon herself the Eight 
Chief Rules, the aunt of the Blessed One has re- 
ceived the upasampada initiation.' 

' If, Ananda, women had not received permission 
to go out from the household life and enter the 
homeless state, under the doctrine and discipline 
proclaimed by the Tathagata, then would the pure 
religion, Ananda, have lasted long, the good law 
would have stood fast for a thousand years. But 
since, Ananda, women have now received that per- 
mission, the pure religion, Ananda, will not now last 
so long, the good law will now stand fast for only five 
hundred years. Just, Ananda, as houses in which 
there are many women 1 and but few men are easily 
violated 2 by robber burglars 3 ; just so, Ananda, under 

1 Bahutthikani. The context shows that we are to understand 
itthiandnotattha. Compare Rockhill's 'Life of the Buddha,' p. 61. 

* Suppadhawsiyani. Compare Bhikkhum Vibhahga, SawghS- 
disesa III, 1, 2, and see also Aullavagga VII, 5, 4. 

* A"orehi kumbatthenakehi; on which Buddhaghosa has 
the following note: — Kumbathenakehi ti kumbhe dipaw^aletvi 
ena alokena paraghare bhaw/anz viiinitva thcnakaiorehi. 
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whatever doctrine and discipline women are allowed 
to go out from the household life into the homeless 
state, that religion will not last long. And just, 
Ananda, as when the disease called mildew falls upon 
a field of rice in fine condition, that field of rice does 
not continue long ; just so, Ananda, under whatsoever 
doctrine and discipline women are allowed to go forth 
from the household life into the homeless state, that 
religion will not last long. And just, Ananda, as 
when the disease called blight falls upon a field of 
sugar-cane in good condition, that field of sugar- 
cane does not continue long ; just so, Ananda, under 
whatsoever doctrine and discipline women are 
allowed to go forth from the household life into the 
homeless state, that religion does not last long. 
And just, Ananda, as a man would in anticipation 
build an embankment to a great reservoir, beyond 
which the water should not overpass ; just even so, 
Ananda, have I in anticipation laid down these 
Eight Chief Rules for the Bhikkhunls, their life 
long not to be overpassed.' 



Here end the Eight Chief Rules for the 
Bhikkhuhis. 



i. Now Maha-pa^apatt the Gotaml went up to 
the place where the Blessed One was, and bowed 
down before him, and stood respectfully on ■ one side. 
And, so standing, Maha-pa^apatl the Gotaml spake 
thus to the Blessed One : ' What course, Lord, 
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should I pursue towards these women of the Sakya 
clan?' 

Then the Blessed One taught Mahi-pa^apatt the 
Gotamt and incited her, and aroused her, and 
gladdened her with religious discourse ; and she, 
so taught, incited, aroused, and gladdened, bowed 
down before the Blessed One, and keeping him 
on her right hand as she passed him, she departed 
thence. 

Then the Blessed One, in that connexion, deli- 
vered a religious discourse, and said to the Bhikkhus, 
' I allow Bhikkhunls, O Bhikkhus, to receive the u pa- 
sampadi initiation from Bhikkhus 1 .' 

2. Now those Bhikkhunls said to MahA-pa^apat! 
the Gotamt : ' Neither have you received the upa- 
sampada initiation, nor have we; for it has thus 
been laid down by the Blessed One : " Bhikkhunls 
are to be initiated by Bhikkhus." ' 

Then Maha-pa/apatl the Gotaml went to the 
venerable Ananda, and [repeated their words to 
him]. And the venerable Ananda went to the 
Blessed One, and [repeated them to him]. 

' In that moment, Ananda, when Maha-pafapatl 
the Gotaml took upon herself the Eight Chief Rules, 
that was to her as the upasampada initiation.' 



1. Now Mahi-pa^apatt the Gotaml went up to the 
place where the venerable Ananda was, and bowed 
down before him, and stood respectfully on one side. 

1 Compare the 6th Garudhamma above, X, 1, 4. 
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And, so standing, Maha-pa/apati the Gotami said 
to the venerable Ananda : ' One thing, Ananda, 
would I ask of the Blessed One. It were well, Sir, 
if the Blessed One would allow the making of salu- 
tations, the rising up in presence of another, the 
paying of reverence, and the performance of proper 
duties one towards another, to take place as between 
both Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunts (equally) according 
to seniority.' 

And the venerable Ananda went to the Blessed 
One [and repeated her 1 ^ words to him]. <, 

'This is impossible, Ananda, and unallowable, 
that I should so order. Even those others, Ananda, 
teachers of ill doctrine, allow not such conduct to- 
wards women ; how much less, then, can the Tatha- 
gata allow it ?' 

And the Blessed One, on that occasion, having 
delivered a religious discourse, addressed the Bhik- 
khus, and said : ' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to bow 
down before women, to rise up in their presence, to 
stretch out your joined hands towards them, nor to 
perform towards them those duties that are proper 
(from an inferior to a superior). Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 



1. Now Maha-pa^apatt the Gotam! went up to the 
place where the Blessed One was, and bowed down 
before him, and stood respectfully on one side. 
And, so standing, Maha-pa^apatt the Gotamt said 
to the Blessed One : ' What course, Lord, shall we 
pursue with reference to those precepts for the 
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Bhikkhunls which are applicable also to the Bhik- 
khus ?' 

' Train yourselves, Gotamt, therein in the same 
manner as the Bhikkhus do.' 

' And what course, Lord, should we pursue in re- 
ference to those precepts for the Bhikkhunls which 
are not applicable also to the Bhikkhus ?' 

* Train yourselves, Gotamt, therein according to 
the substance thereof, as they are laid down.' 



1. Now Maha-pa/apatt the Gotamt went to the 
Blessed One [&c, as before], and said : ' May the 
Blessed One preach to me the Dhamma (truth, 
doctrine) in abstract ; so that, having heard the doc- 
trine of the Blessed One, I may remain alone and 
separate, earnest, zealous, and resolved V 

' Of whatsoever doctrines thou shalt be conscious, 
Gotamt, that they conduce to passion and not to 
peace, to pride and not to veneration, to wishing for 
much and not to wishing for little, to love of society 
and not to seclusion, to sloth and not to the exercise 
of zeal, to being hard to satisfy and not to content * 
— verily mayest thou then, Gotamt, bear in mind 

1 These last words are the standing expression for the prepara- 
tory stage to Arahatship. Compare Mahavagga I, 6, 16 ; Mahi- 
parinibbana Sutta V, 68. The whole speech frequently occurs in 
the Samyutta Nikaya at the commencement of conversations with 
the Buddha. 

* Most of these terms have already occurred in the standing 
' religious discourse ' which is related to have preceded the enun- 
ciation of so many of the rules for Bhikkhus (JSTullavagga I, 2, 3). 
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that that is not Dhamma, that that is not Vinaya, 
that that is not the teaching of the Master. But of 
whatsoever doctrines thou shalt be conscious, Go- 
tami, that they conduce to peace and not to passion, 
to veneration and not to pride, to wishing for little 
and not to wishing for much, to seclusion and not to 
love of society, to the exercise of zeal and not to 
sloth, to content and not to querulousness — verily 
mayest thou then bear in mind that that is Dhamma, 
and that is Vinaya, and that the teaching of the 
Master.' 



6. 

i. Now at that time the Patimokkha was not recited 
to the Bhikkhunts. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow the Patimokkha, O Bhikkhus, to be recited 
to the Bhikkhunis.' 

Now it occurred to the Bhikkhunis : ' By whom 
should the Patimokkha be recited to the Bhik- 
khunis ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the Patimokkha to be recited 
to Bhikkhunts by Bhikkhus.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhus went to the residence 
of the Bhikkhunis and recited the Patimokkha to 
the Bhikkhunts there. The people murmured, and 
were indignant, saying : ' There are their wives, 
there are their mistresses ; now will they take plea- 
sure together.' 

The Bhikkhus heard this, and told the matter to 
the Blessed One. 

' Bhikkhus are not, O Bhikkhus, to recite, the 
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Patimokkha to the Bhikkhunls at their residence. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. 
I allow Bhikkhunls, O Bhikkhus, to recite the Pati- 
mokkha to the Bhikkhunls/ 

The Bhikkhunls did not know how to recite the 
Patimokkha. They told this matter to the Blessed 
One. 

'I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to tell Bhik- 
khunls how to recite the Patimokkha.' 

2. Now at that time the Bhikkhunls did not con- 
fess the faults (they had committed). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhunl, O Bhikkhus, is not to leave a fault 
unconfessed. . Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

The Bhikkhunls did not know how to confess their 
faults. They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to tell Bhikkhunls 
how they should confess their faults.' 

Then it occurred to the Bhikkhus : ' By whom 
ought the confession of a fault to be received from 
the Bhikkhunls?' They told this matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to receive the 
confession of a fault from Bhikkhunls.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls, on seeing a 
Bhikkhu on the road, or in a street closed at one 
end, or at the place where four cross-roads met, 
would place their bowl on the ground, and arranging 
their robes over one shoulder, would crouch down 
on their heels, and stretch forth their joined hands, 
and confess a fault. The people murmured, were 
indignant, and complained, saying : ' There are their 
wives, there are their mistresses ; they are asking 
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pardon now after having treated them scornfully 
overnight' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

4 Bhikkhus are not, O Bhikkhus, to receive the 
confessions of a fault from Bhikkhunts. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow 
Bhikkhunts, O Bhikkhus, to receive the confession 
of a fault from Bhikkhunts.' 

The Bhikkhunts did not know how to receive the 
confession of a fault. They told this matter to the 
Blessed One. 

'I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to tell Bhik- 
khunts how to receive the confession of a fault.' 

3. Now at that time disciplinary proceedings 
(K am mas) were not carried out against Bhik- 
khunts. They told that matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow disciplinary proceedings, O Bhikkhus, to 
be carried out against Bhikkhunts.' 

Then the Bhikkhus thought : ' By whom ought 
disciplinary proceedings to be carried out against 
Bhikkhunts ?' They told this matter to the Blessed 
One. 

' I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to carry out dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against Bhikkhunts.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunts who had been sub- 
jected to disciplinary proceedings, on seeing a 
Bhikkhu on the road, or in a street closed at one 
end, or at the place where four cross-roads met, 
would place their bowls on the ground, and ar- 
ranging their robes over one shoulder, would crouch 
down on their heels, and stretching out their joined 
palms would ask for pardon, thinking that that was 
the proper time for doing so. The people mur- 
mured [&c, as before]. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Bhikkhus are not, O Bhikkhus, to carry out 
disciplinary proceedings against the Bhikkhunts. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 
I allow Bhikkhunts, O Bhikkhus, to carry out dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against Bhikkhunts.' 

The Bhikkhunts did not know how to carry out 
the disciplinary proceedings. They told this matter 
to the Blessed One. 

* I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to tell the Bhik- 
khunts how to carry out disciplinary proceedings.' 



7. 

1. Now at that time Bhikkhunts in Sawgha assem- 
bled, having fallen into quarrel, strife, and dispute, 
got to blows, and were unable to settle the point at 
issue. They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to settle for 
Bhikkhunts a point at issue.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhus were settling for 
Bhikkhunts a point at issue, and as the point at 
issue was being enquired into, it was found that 
both Bhikkhunts competent to take part in an 
official act \ and Bhikkhunts who had been guilty of 
an offence (had taken part in the Sawgha during 
the official act (the K am ma) at which the point in 
issue arose). 

The Bhikkhunts said : ' It would be well if you, 
Sirs, would carry out disciplinary proceedings against 
the guilty Bhikkhunts, or absolve their offence : for 

1 Kammappatti ; on which see Parivara XIX, 6, 7. 
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thus has it been laid down by the Blessed One : 
" Bhikkhus are to settle for the Bhikkhunts a point 
at issue. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to set on foot ' 
an official act for Bhikkhunls, and then to give it in 
charge for Bhikkhunts to carry out the official act 
against Bhikkhunls. And I allow Bhikkhus to set 
on foot the (dealing with an) offence for Bhikkhunls, 
and then to give it in charge for Bhikkhunls to ac- 
cept the confession thereof.' 



8. 

i. Now at that time a Bhikkhunl, a pupil of the 
Bhikkhunl Uppalava#«a, followed the Blessed One 
for seven years, learning the Vinaya ; but she, being 
forgetful, lost it as fast as she received it. And that 
Bhikkhunl heard that the Blessed One was about to 
go to Sivatthi. Then she thought : ' For seven 
years have I followed the Blessed One, learning the 
Vinaya ; and, being forgetful, I have lost it as fast as 
I received it. Hard is it for a woman to follow the 
Blessed One her life long. What now shall I do ?' 

And that Bhikkhunl told this matter to the Bhik- 
khunls, and they told it to the Bhikkhus, and the 
Bhikkhus told it to the Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, to teach the 
Vinaya to Bhikkhunls.' 



Here ends the First Portion for Recitation. 

1 Rope tuffz, on which Buddhaghosa says : Ta^ganiyidisu imam 
nama kamma« etissS katabban ti evam ropetva. 
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9. 

i. Now when the Blessed One had stayed at 
Vesall as long as he thought fit, he sat out towards 
Savatthi ; and, journeying straight on, he in due 
course arrived thereat. And there, at Savatthi, the 
Blessed One remained in the (7etavana, Anatha 
Piwdfika's Park. 

Now at that time the A'fobbaggiya Bhikkhus 
threw dirty water over Bhikkhunls, thinking, per- 
haps, they would fall in love with them '. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'A Bhikkhu is not, O Bhikkhus, to throw dirty 
water at a Bhikkhunl. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow a penalty, O Bhik- 
khus, to be imposed on that Bhikkhu. 

Then the Bhikkhus thought : ' What penalty is it 
that ought to be imposed on him ?' They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' That Bhikkhu is to be declared to be one who is 
not to be saluted by the Bhikkhunt-sazwgha V 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhus un- 
covered their bodies, or their thighs, or their private 
parts, and showed them to Bhikkhunls, or addressed 
Bhikkhunls with wicked words, or associated with 
Bhikkhunls, thinking, perhaps, they would fall in 
love with them *. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 On sdra^eyyun compare sira^ati at V, 3, 1. 

* On this decision compare the 'sending to Coventry' of 
ATftanna for levity of conduct towards Bhikkhus at Mahi-parinib- 
bana Sutta VI, 4, and Aullavagga XI, 1, 12 (where the penalty is 
called Brahma-da«</a). 

* On sampayo^eti compare ATullavagga I, 5, at the end. 
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' A Bhikkhu is not, O Bhikkhus, to do [any of 
these things]. Whosoever does, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a. I allow, O Bhikkhus, a penalty to be 
imposed on that Bhikkhu.' 

Then the Bhikkhus thought : 4 What penalty is it 
that ought to be imposed on him ?' They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' That Bhikkhu is to be declared to be one who is 
not to be saluted by the Bhikkhunl-sa/#gha.' 

2. [The last section repeated of the A^abbaggiya 
Bhikkhunls, the decision being the same down to] 

Then the Bhikkhus thought : ' What penalty is it 
that ought to be imposed on her ? ' They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to prohibit her (from 
entering a Vihara) V 

When the prohibition was laid upon them, they 
would not accept it. They told this matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to inhibit them from 
the Exhortation.' 

3. Then the Bhikkhus thought : 4 Is it lawful to 
hold Uposatha with a Bhikkhunt who has been in- 
hibited from the Exhortation, or is it not lawful ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to hold Uposatha 
with a Bhikkhunt who has been inhibited from the 
Exhortation until such time as her case has been 
settled.' 

Now at that time the venerable Udayi, after 
having inhibited the Exhortation (to one or more 
Bhikkhunls), went away on a journey. The Bhik- 

1 Avarawan ti vMrapavesane mx&ntnm, says Buddhaghosa. 
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khunls murmured, were indignant, and complained, 
saying : • How can the venerable Udayi [act so]?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to go on a journey 
after having inhibited the Exhortation. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time foolish and incompetent Bhik- 
khus inhibited the Exhortation. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' The Exhortation is not, O Bhikkhus, to be inhi- 
bited by a foolish, incompetent Bhikkhu. When such 
a one does so, he shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhus inhibited the Exhorta- 
tion without grounds and without cause. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' You are not, O Bhikkhus, to inhibit the Exhorta- 
tion without ground and without cause. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhus, who had inhibited the 
Exhortation, would not give a decision (on the 
matter out of which the inhibition arose). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' When, O Bhikkhus, you have inhibited the Ex- 
hortation, you are not to abstain from giving a deci- 
sion (on the matter out of which the inhibition arose). 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

4. Now at that time Bhikkhunts did not go to 
the Exhortation. They told this matter to the 
Blessed One. 

4 A Bhikkhunl, O Bhikkhus, is not to omit going 
to the Exhortation. Whosoever does so, shall be 
dealt with according to the rule V 

1 Bhikkhunf P&ittiya LVIII. 
[ao] Z 
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Now at that time the whole Bhikkhunt-sawgha 
went to the Exhortation together. The people 
murmured, were indignant, and complained, saying : 
' There are their wives, there are their mistresses ; 
now will they take pleasure together.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'The whole Bhikkhunl-sa#*gha is not, O Bhik- 
khus, to go to the Exhortation together. And if it 
should so go, it is guilty of a dukka^a. I allow, 
O Bhikkhus, four or five Bhikkhunls to go together.' 

[The same when four or five went the decision 
ending,] 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, two or three Bhikkhunis 
to go together to Exhortation ; and let them go up 
to some one Bhikkhu, and arrange their robes over 
one shoulder, and, sitting down on their heels, let 
•them stretch forth their joined palms, and thus ad- 
dress him : " The Bhikkhunt-sawzgha salutes the 
feet of the Bhikkhu-sawgha, and requests permission 
to come for the purpose of the Exhortation being 
•held ; may that be granted, they say, to the Bhik- 
khunl-sawgha." 

' Then he who is entrusted with the recitation of 
the Patimokkha is to ask : " Is there any Bhikkhu 
who has been appointed to hold the Exhortation of 
the Bhikkhunis?" 

' If a Bhikkhu has been appointed thereto, the 
reciter of the Patimokkha is to say : " Such and 
such a Bhikkhu has been appointed to hold Ex- 
hortation to the Bhikkhunis. Let the Bhikkhuni- 
sa/wgha come to him accordingly." 

' If no Bhikkhu has been appointed thereto, the 
reciter of the Patimokkha is to say : " Which of 
the venerable ones is able to hold Exhortation to 
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the Bhikkhunis ? " If any one is able to do so, and 
is possessed of the eight qualifications 1 , he is to 
appoint him thereto, and is to say : " Such and 
such a Bhikkhu is appointed to hold Exhortation 
to the Bhikkhunis. Let the Bhikkhunl-sa#*gha 
come to him." 

' If no one is able to do so, the reciter of the 
Patimokkha is to say : " There is no Bhikkhu ap- 
pointed to hold Exhortation to the Bhikkhunis. 
May the Bhikkhunl-sawgha obtain its desire in 
peace V ' 

5. Now at that time Bhikkhus did not accept the 
(office of holding) Exhortation. They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' The Exhortation is not, O Bhikkhus, to be de- 
clined. Whosoever shall not accept it, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' '. 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkh 1 was stupid. 
To him the Bhikkhunis went, and said : ' Sir, please 
to accept the (duty of holding) Exhortation.' 

' I, sister, am stupid. How can I accept the Ex- 
hortation?' 

• You should take it, Sir ; for thus has it been 
laid down by the Blessed One : " Bhikkhus are to 
accept the (duty of holding) Exhortation to the 
Bhikkhunis."' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

* I allow, O Bhikkhus, all the rest, save the 
stupid, to accept the Exhortation.' 

[The same repeated of a sick Bhikkhu, and a 

1 These are given at length in the Sutta Vibhanga, Pa£ittiya 
XXI, a, 1. 

8 Pdsadikena samp&detu, on which Buddhaghosa has no 
note. Perhaps ' by means of faith ' would be a better rendering. 

Z 2 
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Bhikkhu on a journey. The same case put of a 
Bhikkhu living in the jungle. The decision is,] 

' I allow a Bhikkhu living in the jungle, O Bhik- 
khus, to accept the Exhortation, and to appoint a 
time and place for the meeting l , saying : " There 
will I perform it'" 

Now at that time Bhikkhus accepted the Ex- 
hortation, but did not perform it. They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

'The Exhortation, O Bhikkhus, is not to be 
neglected. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunis did not attend at 
the place appointed. They told this matter to the 
Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to omit attend- 
ing at the place appointed. Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 



10. 
i. Now at that time Bhikkhunis wore long 
girdles, and out of them they arranged fringes*. 
The people murmured, were indignant, and com- 
plained, saying : ' As the women who are still en- 
joying the pleasures of the world do ! ' 

1 On sawketa/B, see our note above on Mah&vagga VIII, 23, 3. 

1 Pasuke namentlti gihidirikayo viya ghanapa/Zakena kaya- 
bandhanena pasuke namanatthaya bandhanti, says Buddhaghosa. 
Pasuka is probably equal to the Sanskrit parjvaka, and means a 
fringe arranged round the body, as shown in Plate LI of Cunning- 
ham's ' Bharhut Tope,' being so called from the rib-like arrange- 
ment of the strings or cloth or other substance of which it was 
made. On corresponding girdles worn by men and forbidden to 
Bhikkhus, see .Afullavagga V, 29, 2. 
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' A Bhikkhunt is not, O Bhikkhus, to wear a long 
girdle. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a. I allow a Bhikkhuni, O Bhikkhus, a 
girdle that will go once round the body 1 , and 
fringes are not to be arranged in it. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunts arranged fringes in 
cloth of bambfl fibre 4 , or in leather, or in white 
cotton cloth 8 , or in plaited cotton cloth*, or in 
fringed cotton cloth 6 , or in white or in plaited or in 
fringed £ola cloth 8 , or in plaits or fringes made of 
thread. The people murmured, were indignant, and 
complained, saying : ' As the women who are still 
enjoying the pleasures of the world do ! ' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to wear any of 
these things. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

2. Now at that time Bhikkhunts had their backs 
scrubbed with the steak-bone of an ox, or slapped with 
the jaw-bone of an ox ; and had their fore-arms 7 , 

1 Ekapariydkatan ti ekavaraw parikkhipanaka/n, says the 
Samanta Pisadika. 
! Vilivena pattenati (sic) sa»heti ve/uvi/Ivehi (sic) katapa//ena. 
3 Dussapa/Zenati setavatthapa//cna. 

* Dussave»iyati dussena kataveniya. 
1 Dussava//iy£ti dussena katava/ZiyS. 

* A'olapaZZadisu &>lak&vasaw lolan ti veditabbaw. 

7 Hatthaw koZZapenttti aggaai baham koZZapetvi morapat- 
tadihi Jittakaw karonti, says Buddhaghosa. The meaning is not 
clear. No. 10 of the tattoo marks figured on Plate LII of Cun- 
ningham's ' Bharhut Tope,' referred to in the note on the next sec- 
tion, is a representation of a peacock's feathers. On a/Mi 11a, see 
Buddhaghosa's note at p. 327 of the text. Compare the prohibition 
of the use by Bhikkhus of back-scratchers and other like things (A r ul- 
lavagga V, 1, 1) connected with shampooing or luxurious bathing. 
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and the backs of their hands 1 , and their calves 2 , 
and the upper part of their feet 3 , and their thighs, 
and their faces, and their gums, so slapped. The 
people murmured, were indignant, and complained, 
saying : ' As the women who are still enjoying the 
pleasures of the world do ! ' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to [do any of 
these things]. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a.' 

3. Now at that time the AT^abbaggiya Bhikkhunls 
[&c, down to] 

' * A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to anoint her 
face, nor to rub ointments on to her face 5 , nor to 
put chunam on to her face, nor to smear red arsenic 
on to her face, nor to paint her body, nor to paint 
her face, nor to paint her body and face. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

4. [Similar paragraph concluding,] 

' A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to make (tattoo 
marks) by the corners of her eyes 6 , or on her cheeks 7 , 
nor to peep out of window 8 , nor to stand in the 



1 Hattha-ko££Aan ti pi/Mi-hattham. 

* Pstdan ti^ahghaw. 

8 Pada-ko£Man ti pi//>4i-pada/». 

* This paragraph has already occurred above, V, 2, 5 of the 
Bhikkhus. 

8 These two injunctions are found also in the 90th and 91st 
Bhikkhunf Paflttiyas. 

* Avangam karontiti avanga-dese adhomukhaw lekham ka- 
ronti (B.). Avanga=Sanskrit apaftga. 

7 Visesakaw karontiti gawda-padese vi£itra-sa»M&na« vise- 
sakaw karonti (B.). A number of tattoo marks on the cheeks are 
figured in Plate LII of Cunningham's ' Bharhut Tope.' 

8 Olokentiti vatapanaw vivaritva vithlm olokenti (B.). 
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light (of a half-opened door) 1 , nor to have dances 
performed, nor to keep courtesans, nor to keep a 
tavern, nor to keep a slaughter-house, nor to open 
a shop, nor to practise usury, nor to supply men 
slaves or women slaves, or men servants or maid 
servants, or animals, nor to carry on the business of 
florist and seedsman 2 , nor to carry the razor case V 

[Similar paragraph concluding,] 

' A Bhikkhunt is not, O Bhikkhus, to wear robes 
that are all of a blue, light yellow, crimson, black, 
brownish-yellow, or dark yellow colour : nor to wear 
robes with skirts to them which are not made of 
torn pieces of cloth, or are long, or have flowers 
worked on them, or cobras' hoods; nor to wear 
jackets, nor dresses made of the fibre of the Tirl- 
taka plant*. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 



11. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhuni, when on 
her death-bed, said: 'After I am gone, let my set 
of necessaries 6 belong to the Sawgha.' Then the 

1 Saloke ti/Mantiti dvaro/n vivaritva up&ddfa-k&y&m dassen- 
tiyo ti/Manti (B.). Compare Theri-gathS 73. 

1 Haritaka-panwikaw pakiwantiti haritakaw k' eva pawmi 
h. pakiflanti, paki«»akapa«a/« pasarentili vutta/w hod (B.). Com- 
pare pa»»ika-upasako in the GStaka I, 411=11, 180. 

* Namatakaw dhareti. See V, 27, 3, and our note above on 
V, 1 1, 1. The expression evidently means here ' to be a barber.' 

* This paragraph has already occurred above, in respect to the 
Bhikkhus (Mahavagga VIII, 29), where see our notes on the 
various items. 

s Parikkhdro; that is, the eight things over which a member 
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Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhunts disputed as to it, say- 
ing : ' It belongs to us ; it belongs to us.' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' If, O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhun!, or a novice under 
training to become one (a Sikkhamana), when 
on her death-bed, should say : " After I am gone, 
let my set of necessaries belong to the Sawgha," 
then it is the Bhikkhunl-samgha it belongs to ; the 
Bhikkhu-sa*»gha is not the owner thereof. If a 
Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, or a novice under training 
to become one (a Sama#era), when on his death- 
bed, should say : " After I am gone, let my set of 
necessaries become the property of the Sa/wgha," 
then it is the Bhikkhu-sa»2gha it belongs to; the 
Bhikkhunl-sawgha is not the owner thereof 1 .' 



12. 

i. Now at that time a certain woman, who had for- 
merly belonged to the clan of the Mallas 2 , had 
entered the Order of the Bhikkhunts. She, seeing 
a weakly Bhikkhu on the road, struck up against 
him with the edge of her shoulder, and knocked 
him over. The Bhikkhus murmured, were indig- 
nant, and complained, saying : ' How can a Bhik- 
khun! assault a Bhikkhu ? ' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to assault a 

of the Buddhist Order was allowed proprietary rights — the three 
robes, the alms-bowl, razor, needle, girdle, and water-strainer. 

1 By the rule laid down in the Mahavagga VIII, 27, the set of 
robes and the bowl are to be assigned by the Sa«gha to those that 
waited on the sick — at least in the case of Bhikkhus, — and the 
analogy would doubtless hold good of the Bhikkhunts also. 

* Well known as wrestlers. 
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Bhikkhu. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka^a. I prescribe that a Bhikkhunl, O Bhik- 
khus, on seeing a Bhikkhu, should get out of the 
way when still at a distance, and make room for 
him.' 



13. 

1. Now at that time a certain woman, while her 
husband was on a journey, became with child by a 
paramour. She had a premature delivery, and 
asked a Bhikkhuni, a confederate of hers, to carry 
away the foetus in her bowl. And that Bhikkhun! 
put it into her bowl, and, covering it over with her 
upper robe, went away. 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, who was on 
an alms-pilgrimage, had made a vow not to partake 
of the first food given to him until he had already 
given of it either to a Bhikkhu or to a Bhikkhunl. 
On seeing the Bhikkhunl, that Bhikkhu said : 
' Come, sister ! take some food.' 

' No thank you, Sir.' 

[And a second and a third time the Bhikkhu 
made the same request, and received the same 
reply. Then he said,] 

* Sister ! I have made a vow not to partake my- 
self of the first food given to me until I have already 
given of it either to a Bhikkhu or to a Bhikkhun!. 
Come, sister ! take the food.' 

Then that Bhikkhuni, being so pressed by the 
Bhikkhu, pulled out her bowl, and showed him what 
was inside of it. And the Bhikkhu was indignant, and 
annoyed, and remonstrated, saying : ' How can you 
do such a thing ? ' And he told the Bhikkhus, and 
they were indignant, &c, and told the Blessed One. 
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' A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to carry away 
a foetus in her bowl. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow a Bhikkhunl, O 
Bhikkhus, on seeing a Bhikkhu, to pull out her 
bowl, and show it to him.' 



The following short section will scarcely bear translating into 
modern English. 



15. 

1. Now at that time the people gave food to the 
Bhikkhus, and the Bhikkhus gave to the Bhik- 
khunls. The people murmured, were indignant, 
and complained, saying : ' How can their reverences 
give away to others what was given for them to 
have — as if we did not know how to give gifts ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, is not to give away to 
others what was given for them themselves to have. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus had come into 
the possession of some (meat for) food. They told 
this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give it to the 
Sa/wgha.' 

Too much came into their possession. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give away that 
which was given to special individuals (and to keep 
that which had come into the possession of the 
Sa/wgha as a whole 1 ).' 

1 Puggalika/ra datu»z. On this phrase compare the similar one 
below at X, 24. Buddhaghosa has no note either here or there. 
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Now at that time food, which had been stored up 
for the Bhikkhus, had come into their possession. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow food that has been stored up to be en- 
joyed by the Bhikkhunls after they have had it 
given over to them by the Bhikkhus.' 

2. [The same repeated, reading Bhikkhunl for 
Bhikkhu, and vice versa.] 



16. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhus had come into 
the possession of some bedding, and the Bhikkhunls 
had none. The Bhikkhunls sent a messenger to 
the Bhikkhus, saying : ' It would be well if their 
reverences the Bhikkhus would give us some bed- 
ding on loan V 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 
' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give bedding to the 
Bhikkhunls on loan.' 

2. Now at that time Bhikkhunls, in their courses, 
sat down or lay down on stuffed bedsteads and 
chairs, and the stuffing was soiled with blood. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to sit down or 
lie down on a stuffed bedstead or chair. Whoso- 
ever does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I allow 
the use, O Bhikkhus, of an indoors robe V 

The indoors robe got soiled. 

1 TSvakilikaw. See the passages quoted in our note above 
on Aullavagga VI, 1 8. 

s Avasatha-iivaraw. See the Old Commentary on this 
word as occurring in the 47th Bhikkhunl Pa&ttiya. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a thigh-cloth (a 
cloth to reach nearly down to the knee ').' 

The thigh-cloth slipped down. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow it, O Bhikkhus, to be fastened by a 
thread to be tied round the thigh.' 

The thread broke. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a loin-cloth, and a string 
going round the hips (to keep it up) 2 .' 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhunis 
used to wear the hip-string always. The people 
murmured, &c, saying : ' Like the women who still 
enjoy the pleasures of the world ! ' They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhun! is not, O Bhikkhus, to wear a hip- 
string for constant use 3 . I allow its use to one who 
is in her courses.' 

1 A«i-£olaka*. Buddhaghosa has no note on this. A»i 
must be here ' that part of the leg immediately above the knee, the 
front of the thigh.' Compare Bohtlingk-Roth s. v. No. 2. 

2 Sawvelliyaw ka/i-suttakaw. The sa«velliya« is the 
ordinary undress as worn for the sake of decency, even now, by a 
labourer working in muddy paddy fields, or at any severe task. It 
is a wedge-shaped strip of cotton cloth about a foot and a half 
long, about five inches wide at one end, and tapering down to one 
inch in width at the other. The broad end is fixed on to a string 
going round the waist (£a/i-suttaka«), and hangs down, when 
put on, in front of the legs. When worn under other clothes, it 
remains so ; but when the other clothes are taken off for work the 
narrow end is passed under the body between the legs, and twisted 
round the hip-string behind (at the small of the back) so as to keep 
it fast. Its use is forbidden to Bhikkhus at V, 29, 5, where Bud- 
dhaghosa says, ' Such as wrestlers and labourers wear.' 

8 Its use is also forbidden to Bhikkhus (above, .ffullavagga 
V, 2, 1). 
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17. 

1. Now at that time there were found among the 
Bhikkhunls some who were [deformed in one or 
other of eleven ways] 1 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that a woman on whom 
the upasampada initiation is being conferred, is to 
be questioned as touching the four-and-twenty Dis- 
qualifications 2 . And thus, O Bhikkhus, is she to be 
questioned : 

(1-11) " Have you anyone or other of the eleven 
deformities [each repeated as above] ? " 

(12-16) " Have you any of the following diseases- 
leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption, or fits ?" 

(17) " Are you a human being s ? " 

(18) "Are you a female?" 

(19) " Are you a free woman ? " 

(20) " Are you free from debts ? " 

(21) " Are you not in the king's service ? " 

(22) " Have your father and mother given their 
consent ? " 

(23) " Are you full twenty years of age ? " 

(24) " Are you duly provided with robes and alms- 
bowl?" 

" What is your name ? " 

• x Here follow a number of abnormities, deformities, or diseases, 
all of which have reference to the womb or its accessories. Some 
of them are unintelligible to us. Compare the corresponding sec- 
tion in respect to Bhikkhus at Mahavagga I, 68. 

* Of these twenty-four, eleven are the deformities just referred 
to, and the rest are the same as those for Bhikkhus at Mahavagga 
I, 76. The number of questions is, in fact, twenty-six, but the last 
two do not refer to Disqualifications. 

' For the reason of this, see Mahavagga I, 63. 
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" What is the name of your proposer 1 ? " ' 

2. Now at that time Bhikkhus put the questions 
as touching the Disqualifications to Bhikkhunls 2 , 
and they who were seeking after the upasampada 
initiation became disconcerted and perplexed, and 
were unable to answer. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that initiation is to be 
conferred in the Bhikkhu-sawgha upon a BhikkhunI 
who has been initiated on the one side in the Bhik- 
khuni-sawgha, and has there cleared herself (from 
the Disqualifications).' 

Now at that time the Bhikkhunls questioned 
those who desired to receive the upasampada 
initiation about the Disqualifications, without having 
had them instructed beforehand (how to answer). 
The persons who desired to be ordained became 
disconcerted and perplexed, and were not able to 
answer 8 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you first instruct 
the women about to be initiated (how to answer), 
and that you then question them as to the Dis- 
qualifications.' 

Then they instructed the candidates in the midst 
of the assembly, and they still became disconcerted, 
and could not answer. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 Pavattinf; corresponding to upagghiya. in the case of 
Bhikkhus. 

' This is in accordance with the rule laid down in X, 2, 2, that 
Bhikkhus, and not BhikkhunJs, are to confer the upasampadi. 

* This paragraph is word for word the same as Mahavagga I, 
76, 2 of the Bhikkhus. 
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' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that they be instructed 
aside, and then questioned in the midst of the 
assembly. 

'And thus, O Bhikkhus, ought they to be in- 
structed : — First they ought to be made to choose 
an instructor 1 ; when they have chosen an instructor 
their robes and bowl must be shown to them : 
" This is your alms-bowl, this is your waist-cloth, 
this is your upper garment, this is your under gar- 
ment, this is your vest, this is your bathing dress 2 . 
Go and stand in such and such a place." ' 

3. Ignorant and incompetent (Bhikkhunis) in- 
structed them, and they became disconcerted, per- 
plexed, and unable to answer. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' They are not to be instructed, O Bhikkhus, by 
unlearned, incompetent Bhikkhunis. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I prescribe,. 
O Bhikkhus, that they be instructed by learned and 
competent Bhikkhunis.' 

4. Bhikkhunis not appointed (to the office of 
doing so) instructed them. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, instruct them without 

1 Up agg h aw. It should be observed that this expression is 
found only here, and in the corresponding section for the Bhikkhus, 
at Mahavagga I, 76, 3. Elsewhere, throughout, Upa^Adya is 
the form used for Bhikkhus, and Pavattini for Bhikkhunts. The 
word is probably here also, as in the Mahavagga I, 76, 3, to be 
taken as a masculine. 

2 These last two are omitted in the corresponding section for 
the Bhikkhus, Mahavagga I, 76, 3. On Sa/»ka££Aikam, see the 
note of the Old Commentator on the 96th Bhikkhunt P&ftttiya, 
and on Udaka-sS/ikS, the same on the 22nd Bhikkhunt 
Paiittiya. 
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having been appointed thereto. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a. I prescribe, O 
Bhikkhus, that a Bhikkhunl appointed to the office 
instruct them. 

' And thus, O Bhikkhus, ought she to be * ap- 
pointed — one may either appoint herself, or one may 
be appointed by another. And how is a Bhikkhunl 
to appoint herself? Let a learned, competent 
Bhikkhunl lay the following motion (»atti) before 
the Samgha.: " Let the Sa#zgha, reverend Ladies, hear 
me. N. N. desires to receive the upasampadi 
initiation from the venerable lady, M. M. If it seem 
meet to the Sawgha, I will instnict N. N." Thus 
may a Bhikkhunl appoint herself. 

' And how is a Bhikkhunl to be appointed by 
another ? Let a learned, competent Bhikkhunl lay 
the following resolution before the Sa»2gha: "Let 
the Sa/«gha, reverend Ladies, hear me. N. N. de- 
sires to receive the upasampada initiation from 
the venerable lady, M. M. If it seem meet to the 
Saw/gha, let A. A. instruct N. N." Thus may one 
Bhikkhunl be appointed by another. 

5. ' Then let that so appointed Bhikkhunl go to 
the person who is seeking to be initiated, and thus 
address her : " Listen to me, N.N. This is the time 
for you to speak the truth, to declare that which is. 
When you are asked about what has happened be- 
fore the Sawgha, you ought, if it is so, to answer : 
" That is so ; " if it is not so, to answer : " That is 
not so." Be not perplexed, be not disconcerted. I 
shall ask you thus : " Are you deformed (&c, down 
to the end of the twenty-six questions in § i)." ' 

(After the instruction was over, the instructor and 
the candidate) returned together to the assembly. 
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' They are not to return together. Let the in- 
structor return first, and lay the following resolution 
before the Sa/»gha : " Let the Sawgha, reverend 
Ladies, hear me. N. N. desires to receive the upa- 
sampada initiation from the venerable lady, M. M.; 
and she has been instructed by me. If it seem 
meet to the Sawgha, let N. N. come forward." 
Then let her be told to come forward. Then 
let her be told to adjust her upper robe over 
one shoulder only, to bow down before the Bhik- 
khunls, to sit down on her heels, and stretching 
forth her joined palms, to ask for the upasampada 
initiation, saying : " I ask the Sawgha, reverend 
Ladies, for initiation. May the Sa#zgha, reverend 
Ladies, raise me up (out of the worldly life), having 
pity on me." And a second and a third time is she 
to repeat that request. 

6. * Then let a learned and competent Bhikkhunl 
lay the following resolution before the Saawgha : 
" Let the Saawgha, reverend Ladies, hear me. This 
person, N. N., desires to receive the upasampada 
initiation from M. M. ; and she has been instructed 
by me. If it seem meet to the Sawgha, let me 
question N. N. as touching the Disqualifications. 
Listen to me, N. N. [as before, down to the end of 
the questions]." 

7. ' Then let a learned and competent Bhikkhunl 
lay the following motion before the Sawgha : " Let the 
Sawgha, reverend Ladies, hear me. This person, 
N. N., desires to receive the upasampada initiation 
from the venerable lady, M. M. She is free from 
the Disqualifications, and is duly provided with alms- 
bowl and robes. This person, N. N., asks the 
Sa/wgha for the upasampada initiation, the vene- 

[20] a a 
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rable lady, M. M., being her proposer. If it seem 
meet to the Sawgha, let the Sawgha receive N. N., 
the venerable lady, M. M., being her proposer. 
That, then, is the motion. 

' " Let the Sa«fgha, venerable Ladies, hear me. 
N. N. desires to receive the upasampada, the 
lady, M. M., being her proposer. The Sawgha 
confers the upasampada upon N. N., the lady, 
M. M., being her proposer. Whosoever of the 
venerable ones agrees thereto, let her keep silence ; 
whosoever agrees not thereto, let her speak. A 
second time I say the same thing." [The whole 
of this paragraph repeated.] And a third time I 
say the same thing. [Paragraph repeated.] 

' The Sa#*gha has conferred the upasampada 
upon N. N., the lady, M. M., being her proposer; 
The Sa/#gha agrees thereto. Therefore is it silent. 
Thus do I understand.' 

8. 'Then, further, let her be taken before the 
Bhikkhu-sawgha, and there told to arrange her robe 
over one shoulder only, to bow down before the 
Bhikkhus, and, sitting down on her heels, to stretch 
forth her joined palms, and say : " I, Sirs, N. N., 
who, being desirous of receiving the upasampada 
initiation from M. M., have received it on the one 
side (of the Sawgha, from the Bhikkhunts), and 
have there been declared free (from the Disqualifi- 
cations), do hereby ask the Sawgha for the upa- 
sampada." [The rest of the proceedings are the 
same as before the Bhikkhuni-sawgha.] " May the 
Sawgha, reverend Sirs, raise me up (out of the 
worldly life), having pity on me." And a second 
time do I hereby ask [&c, repeated]. And a third 
time do I hereby ask [the same repeated]. 
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[The rest of the proceedings are the same as in 
the last sections 6 and 7, putting ' Bhikkhu ' for 
' Bhikkhunl,' and ' reverend Sirs ' for ' reverend 
Ladies.'] 

* Then, further, let them (the Bhikkhus) measure 
the shadow, tell (the newly-received Bhikkhunl) 
what season and what date it is, tell her what part 
of the day it is, tell her the whole formula 1 , and tell 
the Bhikkhunls: "You are to teach her what are 
the three things allowed 2 , and what are the eight 
things interdicted '." ' 



18. 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls wasted their time 
in the dining-hall, doubting as to which should take 
which seat 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that the senior eight 
Bhikkhunls shall take their seats according to 
seniority, and the rest as they happen to come in.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls, on the ground 
that the Blessed One had so prescribed, let the 
eight senior Bhikkhunls in every other place take 

1 Samgiti. On the meaning of this curious use of the word, 
see our note on the corresponding section for the Bhikkhus (Mahi- 
vagga I, 77). 

* The three Nissayas, which are doubtless the same as the 1st, 
2nd, and 4th of the four Resources mentioned in the corresponding 
paragraph for Bhikkhus (Mahavagga I, 77). The third is for- 
bidden to Bhikkhunls, below, X, 23. 

* A/Ma akaraniy&ni. These must bear the same relation to 
the eight Bhikkhunl P&ra^ikas as the four Interdicts in the corres- 
ponding paragraph for the Bhikkhus (Mahavagga I, 78) do to the 
four Bhikkhu Pari^ikas. 

A a 2 
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exclusive possession (of the first eight seats), and the 
rest arranged themselves as they came in. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, as above, only in the 
case of the dining-hall. Everywhere else let there 
be no exclusive right to seats by seniority.' 



19. 

1. Now at that time the Bhikkhunls did not hold 
Pavara«a. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'A Bhflckhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to omit holding 
Pavara#a. Whosoever does so, shall be dealt with 
according to law V 

Now at that time the Bhikkhunls held Pavarawa 
by themselves, and not in the Bhikkhu-sawgha. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to hold Pa- 
vara«a apart, and not in the Bhikkhu-sa;#gha. 
Whosoever does so, shall be dealt with according 
to law V 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls holding Pavarawa 
with the Bhikkhus only, and not apart by themselves, 
disturbed (the meeting of the Bhikkhu-saa#gha). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to hold Pava- 
ra»a with the Bhikkhu-sawzgha only. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a 2 .' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls spent all their time 

1 The 57th Bhikkhuni Paflttiya, which is the same as the 4th 
Garudhamma above, X, 1, 4. 
' See last note. 
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before noon holding Pavara»4 [and so had no time 
left for the early meal]. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that they hold Pava- 
ra#a in the afternoon.' 

When holding Pavara»a in the afternoon, they had 
not time enough [to conclude their own ceremony 
that day, and take part in that of the Bhikkhus]. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'I allow them, O Bhikkhus, to hold their own 
Pavara»a one day, and that with the Bhikkhus the 
next day.' 

2. Now at that time the whole of the Bhikkhunl- 
sawgha declaring, each one for herself, her Pavarawa 
before the Bhikkhu-sawagha, disturbed (the pro- 
ceedings). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 1 prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that some one learned 
and competent Bhikkhunt be deputed to make the 
Pavara»a invitation on behalf of the Bhikkhuni- 
sawgha before the Bhikkhu-saz#gha. And thus, 
O Bhikkhus, is she to be deputed : 

' " First, the Bhikkhunf is to be asked (whether 
she be willing to serve). When that has been done, 
a learned and discreet Bhikkhunl is to lay this motion 
before the Sa*«gha : Let the Sawgha, venerable 
Ladies, hear me. If it seem meet to the Sawzgha, 
let the Sawzgha depute N. N. to make the Pavarawa 
invitation on behalf of the Bhikkhunf-sawgha before 
the Bhikkhu-sawgha. That is the motion. 

' " Let the Sawgha, venerable Ladies, hear me. 
The Sawgha deputes N. N. to make the Pavarawa 
invitation on behalf of the Bhikkhunl-sawgha before 
the Bhikkhu-sawgha. Whosoever of the venerable 
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ones approves thereof, let her keep silence. Who- 
soever approves not thereof, let her speak. 

' " N. N. is deputed by the Sawgha to make the 
Pavara»a invitation on behalf of the Bhikkhuni- 
sawgha before the Bhikkhu-sawgha. The Samgha. 
approves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus do 
I understand." ' 

3. ' When that Bhikkhunl has been deputed, she, 
accompanied by the Bhikkhunl-sawgha, is to go 
before the Bhikkhu-sawgha, arrange her robe over 
one shoulder, bow down before the Bhikkhus, and 
sitting on her heels, to stretch forth her joined 
palms, and say : " The Bhikkhunt-sawgha invites 
the Bhikkhu-sa#zgha (to point out to them any 
faults they may have committed) in respect of 
things heard, or seen, or suspected. May the 
Bhikkhu-sawgha speak to the Bhikkhunl-sawgha 
(if there be anything wherein they have offended) 
out of compassion toward them. Then will they, if 
they perceive the offence, confess the same. And a 

second time the Bhikkhunt-sa#*gha [the 

whole repeated]. And a third time [the 

whole repeated] V ' 



20. 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls inhibited Bhikkhus 
from the Uposatha, or from the Pavara«a, or from 
the Exhortation, or issued commands to them, or 
asked them to give them leave to rebuke them, or 
warned them of some offence they supposed they 

1 This, of course, is the same form that each separate member of 
the Order uses before his or her own Sawgha. Compare our notes 
above on the corresponding passage in the Mahavagga, IV, 1, 4. 
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were committing, or called upon them to remember 
whether or not they had committed an offence 1 . 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to perform any 
one of these official acts towards a Bhikkhu. 
Should she do so, the act is itself invalid, and she 
is guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhus inhibited Bhikkhunts 
[&c, as before, giving the contrary decision]. 



21. 

Now at that time the A^abbaggiya Bhikkhunts 
had themselves carried in vehicles to which cows 
were yoked with a bull between them 2 , or bulls 
were yoked with a cow between them. People 
were annoyed, murmured, and became indignant, 
saying : ' That is what is done at the feast of the 
Ganga, and the Mahi V 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to be carried in 
a vehicle. Whosoever does so, shall be dealt with 
according to law V 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhuni was sick, 
and unable to go on foot. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow the use of a carriage, O Bhikkhus, to 
a sick (Bhikkhuni) V 

1 On all these official acts of a Bhikkhuni, see the notes above 
on JTullavagga I, 5. 

* On all these expressions, see our notes above at Mahavagga V, 
9, 3, where they recur word for word. 

* This is the 85th Bhikkhuni Pa/fcituya. 

4 This is repeated from the 85th Bhikkhunf PaAittiya. The cor- 
responding permission is given to Bhikkhus by Mahavagga V, 10, 2. 
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Now the Bhikkhunts thought : ' Should the carts 
be yoked with cows or bulls ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, a cart yoked with cows or 
bulls, or drawn by hand V 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhunl was much 
distressed by the jolting of the cart. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a litter or 
sedan chair V 



22. 

1. Now at that time a courtesan named AddAa.- 
kast s had adopted the religious life under the Bhik- 
khunts, and she wanted to go to Savatthi to be 
received as full member of the Order (to receive 
the upasampada initiation) by the Blessed One 
himself. And men of abandoned life heard of it, 
and beset the road. And when Aafo^akast, the 
courtesan, heard that they had done so, she sent a 
messenger to the Blessed One, saying : ' I want to 
receive the upasampada initiation : what course of 
action should I adopt ? ' 

Then the Blessed One, in that connection, ad- 
dressed the Bhikkhus, after delivering a religious 
discourse 4 , and said : ' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to 
confer the upasampada initiation (upon Bhik- 
khunts) even by a messenger 6 .' 

1 Hattha-va//aka«. See the note on MahSvagga V, 10, 3. 
9 So also for Bhikkhus at Mahavagga V, 10, 3. 
8 On the meaning of this nickname or epithet, compare our note 
on Mah&vagga VIII, 2 (and see also VIII, 1,1, and 3). 
4 As set out in Afullavagga I, 1 ; MahSvagga I, 35, 6. 
* The ordinary rule, no doubt, required, as in the case of Bhik- 
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2. They conferred it by (sending) a Bhikkhu as 
the messenger. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to confer the u pa- 
samp ad 4 initiation on a Bhikkhunl by sending a 
Bhikkhu as messenger. Whosoever does so, shall 
be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

They conferred it by sending a female student 

a male novice ..... a female novice an 

ignorant, incompetent Bhikkhunl, as the messenger. 

[Similar decision in each case.] 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to confer the upa- 
sampada initiation by sending a learned, competent 
Bhikkhunl as a messenger..' 

3. 'That Bhikkhunl messenger is to go before 
the Sa2«gha> and arranging her robe over one 
shoulder, is to bow down before the Sa#*gha, and 
sitting on her heels, to. stretch forth her joined 
palms, and say : " N. N., having been desirous of 
receiving the upasampada initiation with the lady, 
M. M. (as her proposer), has received it on the one 
hand from the Bhikkhunt-sawzgha, and has there 
been declared free (from the Disqualifications'). 
But she is prevented by some danger or other from 
coming before the Saflagha (to have her initiation 
confirmed) 2 . N. N..asks the Sa#zgha for initiation. 
Let the Sawgha raise her up (out of the worldly life) 
out of compassion upon her.' [To be said thrice.] 

khus, a Sawtgha of not less than ten persons (Mahavagga I, 31, 2, 
and IX, 4, 1), each of ten years standing or more (Mahavagga I, 
31, 8). But even for Bhikkhus there were, under special circum- 
stances, certain relaxations of this rule (Mahavagga V, 13, n). 

1 See above, X, 17, 1, for the twenty-four Disqualifications. 

1 Compare above, X, 1, 4, and X, 17. 
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' Then let a learned, competent. Bhikkhu lay the 
motion before the Sawgha. " Let the Sa#*gha, vene- 
rable Sirs, hear me. N. N., having been desirous 

[statement of fact, as before]. If it seem 

meet to the Samgha, let the Sa*»gha confer the 
upasampada initiation upon N. N., M. M. being 
her proposer. That is the motion. 

' " Let the Samgha, venerable Sirs, hear me. 

N. N [statement of fact, as before]. The 

Sa*»gha hereby confers the upasampada initiation 
upon N. N., M. M. being her proposer. Whosoever 
of the venerable ones approves thereof, let him keep 
silence Whosoever approves not thereof, let him 
speak. And a second time I say the same thing. 

N. N., (&c, down to) let him speak. And 

a third time I say the same thing. N. N 

(&c, down to) let him speak. 

'"The Sawgha has hereby conferred the upa- 
sampada initiation upon N. N., M. M. being her 
proposer. The Samgha. approves thereof. There- 
fore is it silent Thus do I understand." ' 

' Then, further, let them (the Bhikkhus) measure 
the shadow, tell (the messenger that she may tell 
the newly-received BhikkhunI) what season and 
what date it is, tell her what part of the day it is, 
tell her the whole formula ; and tell the Bhikkhunls 
to teach her what are the three things allowed, and 
what are the eight things interdicted V 



23. 
Now at that time Bhikkhunts dwelt in the forest, 
and men of abandoned life violated them. 

1 See above, X, 17, 8. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'A Bhikkhuni is not, O Bhikkhus, to adopt the 
forest life. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukfca/a 1 .' 



24. 

1. Now at that time a certain lay disciple had 
given to the Bhikkhunl-sawgha a servant's lodge 8 
(to live in). 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a stable.' 

It did not satisfy (their wants) 3 . They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

'I allow, O Bhikkhus, a separate residence for 
Bhikkhunis.' 

That did not satisfy their wants. They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow, O Bhikkhus, building operations * (to be 
carried on for the benefit of Bhikkhunis).' 

' Compare Mahavagga 1, 30, 4, and 1, 77, and our note above on 
X, 17, 8. 

* This word has already occurred, in a list of various buildings, 
at Mahavagga III, 5, 9, where we have rendered it stable. Bud- 
dhaghosa says here uddositan (MS. udosita) ti bha«rfa-sala, and 
as at Mahavagga I, 61, assa-bha»</a and hatthi-bhaw</a are 
evidently grooms attending on horses or elephants (compare 
Gataka I, 62, 3), bha»<fa-sala may mean a servant's hall for the 
use of that particular class of servants. A lawsuit about an uddosita 
forms the Introductory Story to the 1st Bhikkhunt Sawghadisesa, but 
the passage throws no light on the special meaning of the term. See 
also the Sutta-vibhanga on Nissaggiya II, 3, 5, and Khudda Sikkha 
III, 19. The Sanskrit equivalent might perhaps beudavasita, if 
the reading of the Samanta Pasadika had any traditional value ; but 
the dd is not doubtful in the MSS. of the text at any of the passages 
quoted. Assa-sala is the word for stable at <7ataka I, 62, 3. 

s Na sammati. See the note on V, 13, 3. 

* Navakammaw. See the note above at V, 13, 3. 
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That did not satisfy their wants. They told this 
matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhunts, O Bhikkhus, to assign cer- 
tain places to live in to individual members of the 
Order 1 .* 



25. 

1. Now at that time a certain woman who had 
already conceived, but did not know it, was received 
into the Order among the Bhikkhunts. Afterwards 
her womb moved within her 2 . Then that Bhik- 
khunl thought : ' How shall I now conduct myself 
towards this child ?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow her, O Bhikkhus, to bring it up till it 
have attained to years of discretion V 

Then the Bhikkhunl thought : 'It is not per- 
missible for me to live alone, nor for any other 
Bhikkhunl to live with a male child. What course 
ought I to pursue?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow the Bhikkhunts, O Bhikkhus, to depute 
any one Bhikkhunl, and give her as a companion to 
that (first-mentioned) Bhikkhunl.' 

1 Puggalikaw katuw. See the note above on X, 15, 1. 

* There is a touching story founded on a similar incident which 
is given as the Introductory Story to No. 1 2 of the Gatakas, trans- 
lated in Rh. D.'s •Buddhist Birth Stories,' pp. 199-205. By the 
6 1 st Bhikkhuni P&flttiya it is lawful or unlawful to initiate a preg- 
nant woman according as she is unconscious or conscious of the 
fact of her conception. 

8 Vinwutam p£pu»£ti. That is, no doubt, to puberty. 
Compare the opening phrases of the Introductory Story referred to 
in the last note (Gataka I, 231) and also ffataka III, 437. 
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1 And thus, O Bhikkhus, is she to be appointed : 
First that Bhikkhunl ought to be asked (whether 
she be willing to undertake the duty). After she 
has been asked, a learned and competent Bhikkhunl 
ought to lay the motion before the Samgha, saying : 

' " Let the Samgha, venerable Ladies, hear me. 
If it seem meet to the Samgha, let the Sawgha 
depute N. N. as a companion to M. M. That is 
the motion. 

' " Let the Sa*»gha," ' [&c, as usual, to the end of 
the Kammava^a.] 

2. Then that companion Bhikkhunl thought : 
'Now how should I conduct myself towards this 
Child?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I prescribe that the Bhikkhunis, O Bhikkhus, 
conduct themselves towards that child precisely as 
they would towards other men, save only as regards 
the sleeping under the same roof 1 .' 

3. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhun!, who 
had been guilty of a grievous offence, was living 
subject to the Manatta penance*. Then that 
Bhikkhunl thought: ' It is not permissible for me 
to live alone, and it is not permissible for any 
other Bhikkhunl to live with me. What now ought 
I to do?' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow the Bhikkhunis, O Bhikkhus, to depute 
any one Bhikkhunl, and to give her as a companion 
to that Bhikkhunl. And thus, O Bhikkhus, ought 



1 S agar am ; on which Buddhaghosa has no note. 
* For what this implied, see ATullavagga II, 1, 2, and II, 6, 1, and 
compare the 5th Garudhamma above, X, 1, 4. 
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she to be deputed [&c, as in last section but one, 
down to the end of the Kammavaia].' 



26. 

1. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhunt first 
abandoned the precepts, and then threw off the 
robes 1 . Afterwards she came back, and asked the 
Bhikkhunls to admit her into the Order again. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni ought not, O Bhikkhus, to abandon 
the precepts. But by having thrown off the robes 
she is ipso facto incapable of being a Bhikkhuni.' 

2. Now at that time a certain Bhikkhuni, though 
still wearing the orange-coloured robe, joined a 
sect of the Titthiyas. Afterwards she came back, 
and asked the Bhikkhunls to receive her into the 
Order again. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhuni, O Bhikkhus, who, when still wear- 
ing the orange-coloured robe, has gone over to the 
Titthiyas, is not to be received again K 



27. 

1 . Now at that time Bhikkhunls, fearing to offend, 
would not let men salute them, or cut their hair or 
nails, or dress their wounds. 

1 On the distinction between these two phrases, see the note on 
Mah&vagga II, 22, 3. 

* For the similar rule in the case of Bhikkhus, see Mahavagga 
I, 38. 1. 
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They told this matter to the Blessed One. 
' I allow them, O Bhikkhus, to permit those 
things.' 

2. Now at that time Bhikkhunts, when sitting on 
a divan, allowed (other people thereon) to touch 
them with their heels. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A BhikkhunI is not, O Bhikkhus, to sit on a 
divan 1 . Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a 
dukka/a.' 

Now at that time a certain BhikkhunI was sick, 
and without using a divan she could not be at ease. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' I allow Bhikkhunts, O Bhikkhus, to use a half- 
divan *.' 

3. [Rule as to construction of privies s .] 

4. Now at that time the Bhikkhunts used chunam 
at their baths. 

People murmured, saying, ' As the women in the 
world do!' 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhunt is not, O Bhikkhus, to use chunam 
at her bath. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty 
of a dukka/a. I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of clay 
and the red powder of rice husks V 

1 Pallaakaw. Compare Mahavagga V,u>, 4, 5,; Aullavagga V, 
37, VI, 8, VI, 14 ; and the 42nd BhikkhunI Pa/fcittiya. 

9 A*f<Ma-pallanka«. Probably a cushion, which only one 
person could use at a time. 

* Compare the Rules for the Bhikkhus, jffullavagga VIII, 9, 10, 
which we have also left untranslated. Buddhaghosa says here, 
He/A4a-viva/e upari£££anne ti ettha sa/Se kupo khato hoti 
upari pana padaramattam eva sabba-disasu pannayati evarupe pi 
va//ati 

4 Kukkusam. Buddhaghosa says here, Kukkusaw mattikan 
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[Similar paragraph, ending] 

' A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to use scented 
clay at her bath 1 . Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a. I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use 
of common clay.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls bathing together in 
the steam-bath room made a tumult 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' Bhikkhunls are not, O Bhikkhus, to bathe in a 
steam-bath. Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of 
a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls bathing against the 
stream allowed the rush of water against them. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

'A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to bathe 
against the stream. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls bathed in a place 
not a common bathing-place, and men of abandoned 
life violated them. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

' A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to bathe at a 
place not a common bathing-place. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty of a dukka/a.' 

Now at that time Bhikkhunls bathed at a bathing- 
place used also by men. People murmured, were 
indignant, and complained, saying, ' As those women 
do who are still living in the pleasures of the 
world V 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

ti kundakari k' eva mattikan £a. The use of these last two was allowed 
to Bhikkhus by A'ullavagga VI, 3, 1, for building purposes. 

1 This is apparently covered by the 88th and 89th Bhikkhunl 
P&Kttiya. 
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'A Bhikkhunl is not, O Bhikkhus, to bathe at a 
bathing-place used also by men. Whosoever does 
so, shall be guilty, of a dukkala. I allow, Bhik- 
khunts, O Bhikkhus, to bathe at a bathing-place 
used by women.' 



End of the Third Portion for Recitation. 



End of the Tenth Khandhaka, the Bhikkhuni- 
Khandhaka. 



[ao] B b 
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ELEVENTH KHANDHAKA. 
On the Council of Ragagaha. 

I 1 . 

i. Now the venerable Maha Kassapa addressed 
the Bhikkhus, and said : ' Once I was travelling 
along the road from Pava to Kusinara with a great 
company of the Bhikkhus, with about five hundred 
Bhikkhus. And I left the high road and sat myself 
down at the foot of a certain tree. 

'Just at that time a certain naked ascetic 

(ifivaka), who had picked up a Mandirava 2 flower 

in Kusinara, was coming along the road towards 

Pava. And I saw him coming in the distance, and 

' on seeing I said to him : 

' " O, friend ! surely thou knowest our Master ? " 

' " Yea, friend, I know him. This day the Sa- 
ma«a Gotama has been dead a week. That is 
how I obtained this Mandarava flower." ' 

4 Then, Sirs, of those of the Bhikkhus who were 
not yet free from their passions, some stretched out 

1 The following section differs from the corresponding passage 
in the ' Book of the Great Decease ' (VI, 36-41) in the very curious 
and instructive way pointed out by H. O. in the Introduction to his 
edition of the text, p. xxvi, on which see the remarks of Rh. D. 
at p. xiii of the General Introduction to his ' Buddhist Suttas.' 

* This was a flower which was supposed to grow only in heaven, 
and its appearance on earth showed that the devas, on some 
special occasion, had been casting down heavenly flowers upon the 
earth. 
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their arms and wept; and some fell headlong on 
the ground ; and some reeled to and fro in anguish 
at the thought: "Too soon has the Blessed One 
died ! Too soon has the Happy One passed away ! 
Too soon has the Light gone out in the world ! " ' 

' But those of the Bhikkhus who were free from 
the passions (the Arahats) bore their grief, collected 
and composed at the thought : " Impermanent^ are 
all component things. How is it possible [that 
they should not be dissolved] ? " 

' Then I, Sirs, spake thus to the Bhikkhus : 
" Enough, Sirs ! Weep not, neither lament ! Has 
not the Blessed One already declared to us that it is 
the very nature of all things near and dear unto us 
that we must divide ourselves from them, leave 
them, sever ourselves from them ? How then, Sirs, 
can this be possible — that whereas anything what- 
ever born, brought into being and organised, 
contains within itself the inherent necessity of dis- 
solution — how then can this be possible that such a 
being should not be dissolved ? No such condition 
can exist ! " 

' Then at that time *, Sirs, one Subhadda, who 
had gone out from the world in his old age, was 
seated there in the company of Bhikkhus. And 
Subhadda, the late-received one, said to the Bhik- 
khus : " Enough, Sirs ! Weep not, neither lament ! 
We are well rid of the great Sama»a. We used to 
be annoyed by being told, ' This beseems you, this 
beseems you not.' But now we shall be able to do 
whatever we like ; and what we do not like, that we 
shall not have to do 1 ." 

1 In the ' Book of the Great Decease ' the following speech comes 
before the preceding one. 

Bb2 
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'Come, Sirs, let us chant together the Dhamma 
and the Vinaya before what is' not Dhamma is 
spread abroad, and what is Dhamma is put aside ; 
before what is not Vinaya is spread abroad, and 
what is Vinaya is put aside ; before those who argue 
against the Dhamma become powerful, and those 
who hold to the Dhamma become weak ; before 
those who argue against the Vinaya become power- 
ful, and those who hold to the Vinaya become weak ! ' 

2. ' Let then the venerable Thera choose out 
Bhikkhus.' 

Then the venerable Maha Kassapa chose out five 
hundred Arahats less one. And the Bhikkhus said 
to the venerable Maha Kassapa : ' Lord, this vener- 
able one, Ananda, although he have not yet attained 
[to Nirva»a], yet is he incapable of falling into error 
through partiality, or malice, or stupidity, or fear, 
and thoroughly have the Dhamma and the Vinaya 
been learnt by him from the Blessed One himself. 
Therefore let our Lord choose the venerable 
Ananda. And the venerable Maha Kassapa chose 
also the venerable Ananda.' 

3. Then it occurred to the Thera Bhikkhus : ' In 
what place shall we now chant over together the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya ? ' And it occurred to the 
Thera Bhikkhus: 'In Ra^agaha is alms plentiful, 
and there is abundance of lodging-places. ; What, 
now, if we were to spend the rainy season at Rlfa- 
gaha, and chant the Dhamma and the Vinaya 
together there : and if no other Bhikkhus were to 
go up to Ra^agaha for the rainy season 1 ?' 

4. Then the venerable Maha Kassapa laid the 

1 This last was necessary, for if other Bhikkhus spent the Was 
at Ra^agaha, either they must take part in the council, or its 
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resolution before the Sa/wgha : ' Let the venerable 
Sawzgha hear me. If the time seems meet to the 
Sa*»gha, let the Sawgha appoint that these five 
hundred Bhikkhus take up their residence during 
the rainy season at Rafagaha, to chant over to- 
gether the Dhamma and the Vinaya, and that no 
other Bhikkhus go up to Ra^agaha for the rainy 
season. This is the resolution. Let the venerable 
Sa««gha hear. The Sawgha appoints accordingly. 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof, 
let him keep silence. Whosoever approves not 
thereof, let him speak. The Sawgha has appointed 
accordingly. Therefore is it silent. Thus do I 
understand.' 

5. So the Thera Bhikkhus went up to Ra^agaha 
to chant over together the Dhamma and the Vinaya. 
And the Thera Bhikkhus thought : ' The Blessed 
One has spoken in praise of the repair of dilapida- 
tions. Let us, then, during the first month of the 
rainy season repair such dilapidations, and during 
the middle month let us chant over the Dhamma 
and the Vinaya together.' And during the first 
month they repaired dilapidation. 

6. And the venerable Ananda — thinking, ' To- 
morrow is the assembly, now it beseems me not to 
go into the assembly while I am still only on the 
way (towards Arahatship)' — spent the whole night 
with mind alert. And at the close of the night, in- 
tending to lie down, he inclined his body, but before 
his head reached the pillow, and while his feet were 
still far from the ground, in the interval he became 

decisions would have been invalid through its being incompletely 
constituted (want of vaggatta). 
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free from attachment to the world, and his heart was 
emancipated from the Asavas (that is to say, from 
sensuality, individuality, delusion, and ignorance) l . 

7. And the venerable Maha Kassapa laid the 
resolution before the Sazwgha : ' If the time seem 
meet to the Sa*»gha, I will question Upali concern- 
ing the Vinaya.' And the venerable Upali laid a 
resolution before the Sawgha : ' Let the venerable 
Sawgha hear me. If the time seems meet to the 
Sa*»gha, I, when questioned by the venerable Maha 
Kassapa, will give reply.' 

Then the venerable Maha Kassapa said to the 
venerable Upali : ' Venerable Upali, where was the 
first Par&fika promulgated ? ' 

« In Vesali, Sir.* 

' Concerning whom was it spoken ? ' 

' Concerning Sudinna, the son of Kalanda.' 

' In regard to what matter ? ' 

' Sexual intercourse.' 

Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question 
the venerable Upali as to the matter, as to the 
occasion, as to the individual concerned, as to the 
(principal) rule, as to the sub-rule 2 , as to who would 
be guilty, and as to who would be innocent 8 , of the 
first Parifika. 

* In other words, he became an Arahat Some MSS. omit the 
clause about the feet. 

* Anupawnatti. Tumour (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1837, P- l 9) translates this word, which is not in Childers, 
by ' the sequel or application of the exhortation.' We think the 
pafinatti refers to the principal rule (as laid down in the Sutta 
Vibhanga at the close of I, 5, n), and the anupawnatti to the 
additions made to it in the following sections. 

* This last clause doubtless refers to the closing words in the 
account given in the Sutta Vibhanga of each rule. 
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'Again, venerable Upali, where was the second 
Pira/ika promulgated ? ' 

4 At Ri^agaha, Sir.' 

' Concerning whom was it spoken ? '. 

' Dhaniya, die potter's son.' 

' In regard to what matter ? ' 

' The taking of that which had not been given V 

Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question 
the venerable Upali as to the matter, and as to the 
occasion, and as to the individual concerned, and as 
to the (principal) rule, and as to the sub-rule, and as 
to who would be guilty, and as to who would be 
innocent of the second Par&fika. 

'Again, venerable Upali, where was the third 
Pari/ika promulgated ?' 

' At Vesali, Sir.' 

' Concerning whom was it spoken ?' 

• A number of Bhikkhus.' 

1 In regard to what matter ? ' 

' Human beings 2 .' 

Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question 
the venerable Upali as to [all the particulars, as be- 
fore] of the third Parafika. 

' Again, venerable Upali, where was the fourth 
Para^ika promulgated ?' 

' At Vesali, Sir.' 

' Concerning whom was it spoken ?' 

'The Bhikkhus dwelling on the banks of the 
Vaggumuda river.' 

' In regard to what matter ?' 



1 That is, * theft.' 

* That is, murder or manslaughter. ' The slaying of is to be 
understood. 
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' Superhuman conditions.' 

Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question 
the venerable Upali as to [all the particulars, as 
before] of the .fourth Para^ika. And in like manner 
did he question him through both the Vinayas 1 ; 
and as he was successively asked, so did Upali 
make reply. 

8. Then the venerable Maha Kassapa laid a reso- 
lution before the Sawgha : ' Let the venerable 
Sa*»gha hear me. If the time seems meet to the 
Sa*»gha, I would question Ananda concerning the 
Dhamma.' 

And the venerable Ananda laid a resolution 
before the Samgha: 'Let the venerable Sa*wgha 
hear me. If the time seems meet to the Sawgha, 
I, as questioned by the venerable Maha Kassapa, 
will give reply.' 

And the venerable Maha Kassapa said to the 
venerable Ananda : ' Where, venerable Ananda, 
was the Brahma^ala spoken ? ' ' 

' On the way, Sir, between Ra^agaha and Nalanda, 
at the royal rest-house at Ambala/Mika V 

' Concerning whom was it spoken ? ' 

' Suppiya, the wandering ascetic, and Brahma- 
datta, the young Brahman.' 

Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question 

1 Ubhato-vinaye. That is, relating on the one hand to Bhik- 
khus, and on the other to Bhikkhunis (not Sutta Vibhanga and 
Khandhakas). The Burmese MS. at Berlin reads ubhatc-vi- 
bhange, suggested possibly by Buddhaghosa's expression in the 
corresponding part of his accounts of this Council at the com- 
mencement of the Sumangala Vilasini and the Samanta Pasadika 
(see Tumour, loc. cit, and H. O., Vinaya III, 290.) 

* In the text read ra^agarake, as suggested in the notes at 
p. 329, and confirmed by the Sutta itself (ed. Grimblot). 
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the venerable Ananda as to the occasion of the 
Brahma^ala, and as to the individuals concerning 
whom it was spoken. 

' And again, venerable Ananda, where was the 
Sama»»a-phala spoken ? ' 

' At Ra^agaha, Sir ; in CSvaka's Mango Grove.' 

' And with whom was it spoken ?' 

' With A^atasattu, the son of the Vedehi.' 

Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question 
the venerable Ananda as to the occasion of the 
Sama##a-phala, and as to the individual concerned. 
And in like manner did he question him through the 
five Nikayas, and as he was successively asked, so 
did Ananda make reply. 

9. Then the venerable Ananda spake thus to the 
Thera Bhikkhus : ' The Blessed One, Sirs, at the 
time of his passing away, spake thus to me : " When 
I am gone, Ananda, let the Sawgha, if it should so 
wish, revoke all the lesser and minor precepts V ' 

' Did you then, venerable Ananda, ask the Blessed 
One which were the lesser and minor precepts ?' 

' No, Sirs.' 

Some Theras then said that all the rules save the 
four Para^ikas ; others that all save those and the 
thirteen Sa*»ghadisesas ; others that all save those 
and the two Aniyatas; others that all save those 
and the thirty Nissaggiyas; others that all save 
those and the ninety-two Paiittiyas ; others that all 
save those and the four Pa/idesaniyas were lesser 
and minor precepts. 

Then the venerable Maha Kassapa laid a reso- 
lution before the Sa/wgha : ' Let the venerable 

1 ' Book of the Great Decease/ VI, 3. 
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Samgha hear me. There are certain of our pre- 
cepts which relate to matters in which the laity are 
concerned. Now the laity know of us that " such 
and such things are proper for you Samawas who 
are Sakyaputtiyas, and such and such things are 
not" If we were to revoke the lesser and minor 
precepts, it will be said to us : "A set of precepts 
was laid down for his disciples by the Samana 
Gotama to endure until the smoke should rise from 
his funeral pyre 1 . So long as their teacher re- 
mained with these men, so long did they train 
themselves in the precepts. Since their teacher has 
passed away from them, no longer do they now train 
themselves in the precepts.' 

' If the time seems -meet to the Saawgha, not 
ordaining what has not been ordained, and not 
revoking what has been ordained, let it take upon 
itself and ever direct itself in the precepts accord- 
ing as they have been laid down. This is the 
resolution. 

'Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. [These 
things being so*] the Sa*»gha takes upon itself the 
precepts according as they have been laid down. 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof, 
let him keep silence. Whosoever approves not 
thereof, let him speak. The Sawgha has taken 
upon itself the precepts according as they were 
laid down. Therefore does it keep silence. Thus 
do I understand.' 

lo. Now the Thera Bhikkhus said to the vener- 

1 Dhtimakalikam. See our note above on VI, 17, 1. Buddha- 
ghosa says here, Dhftmakalikan ti yava samanassa Gotamassa 
parinibbina-£itika-dhfimo pafinayati dvakalo ti attho. 

' The whole repeated. 
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able Ananda : ' That was ill done by thee, friend 
Ananda, in that thou didst not ask the Blessed One 
which were the lesser and minor precepts. Confess 
thy fault' 

' Through forgetfulness was it, Sirs, that I did not . 
ask that of the Blessed One. I see no fault therein. 
Nevertheless, out of my faith in you, I confess that 
as a fault V 

' This also, friend Ananda, was ill done by thee, 
in that thou steppedst upon the Blessed One's rainy- 
season garment to sew it. Confess thy fault.' 

1 It was not, Sirs, through any want of respect to 
the Blessed One that I did so. I see no fault 
therein. Nevertheless, out of my faith in you, I 
confess that as a fault.' 

'This also, friend Ananda, was ill done by thee, 
in that thou causedst the body of the Blessed One 
to be saluted by women first 2 , so that by their 
weeping the body of the Blessed One was defiled 
by tears. Confess that fault' 

' I did so, Sirs, with the intention that they should 
not be kept beyond due time. I see no fault 
therein. Nevertheless, out of my faith in you, I 
confess that as a fault' 

' This too, friend Ananda, was ill done by thee, in 
that even when a suggestion so evident and a hint' 
so clear were given thee by the Blessed One, thou 
didst not beseech him, saying, " Let the Blessed One 
remain on for a kalpa ! Let the Happy One remain 
on for a kalpa for the good and happiness of the 



1 Compare Mah&vagga X, 1, 8, at the end. 
' It is worthy of notice that this episode is not referred to in the 
' Book, of the Great Decease ' (VI, 23-36. Compare V, 46-51). 
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great multitudes, out of pity for the world, for the 
good and the gain and the weal of gods and men 1 !" 
Confess that fault' 

' I was possessed (by the Evil One) *, friends, 
when I refrained from so beseeching him. I see 
no fault therein. Nevertheless, out of my faith in 
you, I confess that as a fault* 

' This also, friend Ananda, was ill done by thee, 
in that thou exertedst thyself to procure admission 
for women into the Dhamma and Vinaya proclaimed 
by the Tathagata 8 . Confess that fault' 

' That did I do, friends, thinking of Maha Pafa- 
patl the Gotaml, the sister of the Blessed One's 
mother ; his nurse and comforter, who gave him 
milk ; how she, when she who had borne him was 
dead, herself suckled him as with mother's milk. 
I see no fault therein. Nevertheless, out of my 
faith in you, I confess that as a fault' 

11. Now at that time the venerable Pura»a was 
wandering through the Southern Hills with a great 
company of Bhikkhus, with five hundred Bhikkhus. 
And when the Thera Bhikkhus had completed the 
chanting over together of the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya, he, having stayed in the Southern Hills as 
long as he thought fit, went on to Ri^agaha to 
the Ve/uvana, to the Kalandaka Nivapa, where 
the Thera Bhikkhus were, and having greeted the 
Thera Bhikkhus, he took his seat on one side. 

1 This refers to the conversations in the ' Book of the Great 
Decease,' III, 1-4, and 43-60 (especially 56). 

* Pariyu/Mita-£itto. The words in parentheses are supplied 
from the ' Book of the Great Decease," III, 4, where see Rh. D.'s 
note on the spelling of the word. 

3 Pabba^am, admission into the Order. 
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When he was so seated, the Thera Bhikkhus said 
to him : 

' The Dhamma and the Vinaya, friend Puri«a, 
have been chanted over together by the Thera 
Bhikkhus. Do thou, then, submit thyself to and 
learn the text so rehearsed by them V 

' The Dhamma and the Vinaya, Sirs, have been 
well sung by the Theras. Nevertheless, even in 
such manner as it has been heard by me, and re- 
ceived by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it in my memory.' 

1 2. Now the venerable Ananda said to the Thera 
Bhikkhus : ' The Blessed One, Sirs, said to me at the 
time of his death : " Let then the Saawgha, Ananda, 
when I am dead, impose the higher penalty on 
AT/fcanna the Bhikkhu V 

' Didst thou then, friend Ananda, ask the Blessed 
One what the higher penalty was ?' 

' I did, Sirs, (and the reply was) : ' Let KAarrna. the 
Bhikkhu, Ananda, say whatever he may wish ; but 
the Bhikkhus should neither speak to him, nor ex- 
hort him, nor admonish him." ' 

' Do thou, then, friend Ananda, let icTtanna the 
Bhikkhu know that the higher penalty has been 
imposed upon him.' 

. ' How can I, Sirs, do so ? Passionate is that 
Bhikkhu, and rough.' 

• ' Go then, friend Ananda, in company with a 
number of other Bhikkhus.' 

' Even so, Sirs,' said Ananda, in assent to the 
Thera Bhikkhus. And he took with him a number 



1 Sangttim upehi. 

1 See ' Book of the Great Decease,' VI, 4. 
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of Bhikkhus, to wit, five hundred Bhikkhus, and em- 
barked on a boat going up stream, and disembarked 
at Kosambt, and not far from king Udena's park he 
took his seat at the foot of a certain tree. 

13. Now at that time king Udena was enjoying 
himself in the park together with the ladies of his 
palace. And the ladies heard that their teacher, the 
venerable Ananda, was seated at the foot of a tree 
not far from the park. And they said to king 
Udena : 

' They say that our teacher, the venerable Ananda, 
is seated at the foot of a tree not far from the park. 
We desire, Lord, to go and see him.' 

' Go, then, and see the Sama«a Ananda.' And 
they went and saluted the venerable Ananda, and 
took their seats on one side. And he instructed, 
and aroused, and incited, and gladdened them with 
religious discourse. And when that discourse was 
concluded, they presented the venerable Ananda 
with five hundred robes, and exalted and thanked 
him for his discourse, and arose from their seats, 
and saluted him, and keeping him on their right 
sides as they passed him, they departed thence. 

14. And king Udena saw the ladies coming from 
the distance. And on seeing them he said to them : 

'Well, did you succeed in seeing the Samana 

Ananda ? ' 

' We saw him, Sire.' 

' Did you present the Sama»a Ananda with any 
gift?' 

' We gave, Sire, to the venerable .Ananda five 
hundred robes.' 

Then king Udena was indignant and annoyed, 
and became angry, saying : 
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' How can the Sama»a Ananda accept so many 
robes ? Would be set up as a hawker in cloths, or 
would he open a shop 1 ? ' 

And king Udena went to where the venerable 
Ananda was, and after exchanging with him the 
greetings and compliments of friendship and civility, 
sat down by his side. And when he was so seated, 
he said to him : 

' Did our ladies come hither, Ananda ? ' 

• Yes, great king.' 

' Did they give anything to your reverence ? ' 

1 They gave me, great king, five hundred robes.' 

' And what does your reverence intend to do with 
those five hundred robes?' 

' I shall divide them, great king, among those of 
the Bhikkhus whose robes are worn out.' 

' And what do you intend, Ananda, to do with 
the worn-out robes ? ' 

' Of those, great king, we shall make counterpanes.' 

1 And what do you intend to do, Ananda, with the 
old counterpanes ? ' 

'Of those, great king, we shall make bolster 
cases.' 

' And what do you intend to do, Ananda, with the 
old bolster cases ? ' 

' Of those, great king, we shall make carpets.' 

' And what do you intend to do, Ananda, with the 
old carpets ? ' 

' Of those, great king, we shall make towels for 
the washing of the feet' 

' And what do you intend to do, Ananda, with the 
old towels ? ' 

1 Paggahika-sala, on which Buddhaghosa says nothing. 
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' Of those, great king, we shall make dusters.' 

' And what do you intend to do, Ananda, with the 
old dusters ? ' 

' Those, great king, we shall tear in shreds, and 
beat up with mud, and use them for making flooring 
of clay.' 

Then king Udena thought : ' These Sakyaputtiya 
Sama«as make general use of everything in a con- 
scientious way, and take nothing as one man's 
peculiar property 1 .' And he presented other five 
hundred pieces of cloth to the venerable Ananda. 

15. But Ananda went on to the Ghosita Arama, 
and sat down then on the seat spread out for him. 
And the venerable Alcanna went to the place 
where he was and saluted him, and took his seat 
beside him. And when he was so seated, Ananda 
said to him : 

' The Sawgha, friend A^anna, has imposed upon 
you the higher penalty.' 

' What then, friend Ananda, is the higher penalty ?' 

' You, friend A'&inna, may say to the Bhikkhus 
whatever you wish ; but the Bhikkhus are neither 
to speak to you, nor exhort you, nor admonish 

y° u -' 

' Shall I not be even a slain man, friend Ananda, 
so long as I am neither spoken to, nor exhorted, nor 
admonished by the Bhikkhus ? ' said AT^anna, and he 
fainted and fell. 

Then the venerable A^anna, pained, grieved, and 
seized with remorse through the higher penalty, re- 
mained alone and separate, earnest, zealous, and 
resolved. And ere long he attained to that supreme 

1 Na kulavaw garaenti, on which Buddhaghosa says nothing. 
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goal 1 of the higher life for the sake of which men even 
of good family go out from all and every household 
gain and comfort to become houseless wanderers — 
yea, that supreme goal did he, by himself, and while 
yet in this visible world, bring himself to the know- 
ledge of, and continue to realise, and to see face to 
face ! And he became conscious that rebirth was at 
an end for him, that the higher life had been ful- 
filled, that all that should be done had been accom- 
plished, and that, after this present life, there would 
be no beyond 8 ! 

So the venerable A^anna became yet another 
among the Arahats. And after he had attained to 
Arahatship, the venerable A*#anna went to the 
venerable Ananda, and said : 

' Remove from me now, friend Ananda, the higher 
penalty.' 

' From the moment, friend A^anna, that you had 
realised Arahatship, from that moment was the 
higher penalty removed from you.' 

16. Now whereas five hundred Bhikkhus, with- 
out one failing, without one more, took part in 
this rehearsal of the Vinaya, therefore is that re- 
hearsal ' of the Vmaya called ' that of the five 
hundred •/ 



Here ends the Eleventh Khandhaka, on the 
Rehearsal by the Five Hundred. 



1 That is, Arahatship, Nirv£«a. 

* This Nirviwa paragraph is constantly recurring (e.g. ' Book of 
the Great Decease,' V, 68 ; Mahavagga V, 1, 18; Saatyutta VII, 1). 
' Compare XII, 2, 9. 
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TWELFTH KHANDHAKA. 
On the Council of VesalI. 



i. Now at that time, a century 1 after the death 
of the Blessed One, the Bhikkhus of Vesali, Vaf- 
^ians, promulgated at Vesali the ten theses : — (i) 
that storing salt in a horn vessel was permissible ; 

(2) that the midday meal might be eaten when the 
sun's shadow showed two finger breadths after noon; 

(3) that he who intends to go into the village could 
begin to eat again after he had once left off; (4) 
that a number of Bhikkhus residing within the same 
boundary might hold Uposatha separately; (5) that 
a Sawgha not at unity within itself might carry out 
an official act, undertaking to inform Bhikkhus of 
it ; (6) that it was permissible for a Bhikkhu to do 
anything adopted as a practice by his Upa^g-Aaya ; 
(7) that curds might be eaten by one who had already 
finished his midday meal ; (8) that it was permis- 
sible to drink unfermented toddy ; (9) that a rug or 
mat need not be of the limited size prescribed if 
it had no fringe; (10) that it was permissible to 
receive gold and silver 2 . 

1 As pointed out at p. xxii of our Introduction, we believe this 
number ought not to be taken too literally, but to be considered 
a round number. 

* The above terms are explained below, §§ 1, 10, and 2, 8. 
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Now at that time the venerable Yasa, the son 
of Kaka»daka, who was wandering through the 
Va^gian country, arrived at Vesali; and there the 
venerable Yasa stayed at the Mahavana, in the 
Ku&gara Hall. 

Now at that time the Vagfian Bhikkhus of Vesali, 
on Uposatha day, filled a copper pot with water and 
placed it in the midst of the Bhikkhu-sawgha, and 
said to such of their Vesalian lay disciples as came 
there : ' Give, Sirs, to the Sawgha a kahapawa 1 , or 
half a one, or a pada, or a masaka. It will be 
wanted for the Sawsgha, for the provision of various 
utensils.' 

When they had thus spoken, the venerable Yasa, 
the son of Kaka#daka, said to the lay disciples : 
' Do, Sirs, nothing of the kind. The use of gold 
and silver is not allowed to the Sakyaputtiya Sa- 
ma#as. The Sakyaputtiya Sama»as neither allow 
it to be given to them, nor take charge of it. The 
Sakyaputtiya Samaras are men whose gems and 
jewelry have been laid aside, and who are without 
silver and without gold.' 

Though the lay disciples from Vesali had been 
thus addressed by the venerable Yasa, the son 
of Kaka«a?aka, they gave money to the Sawgha. 
And the Va^an Bhikkhus of Vesali, at the close 
of the night, reserving one portion 2 , divided that 
money according to the number of the Bhikkhus. 
And they said to the venerable Yasa, the son of 
Kaka»</aka : 

' This, friend Yasa, is thy due portion of the money.' 

1 About a penny ; on this and the following terms, see Rh. D.'s 
' Ancient Coins and Measures, &c.,' p. 6. 

2 Pa/iviso. See Mahavagga VIII, 27, 4. 

C C 2 
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' I have no due portion in that money. I do not 
allow any money to be given to me/ 

2. Then the Va^jfian Bhikkhus of Vesali said 
one to another : ' This brother, Yasa, the son of 
Kaka/tt/aka, upbraids and reviles, and renders dis- 
satisfied believing and faithful followers. Come, let 
us carry out against him die Act of Reconciliation V 
And they did so. 

Then the venerable Yasa, the son of Kaka«daka, 
said to them : ' It has been laid down, Sirs, by the 
Blessed One, that a companion shall be appointed 
to go as messenger with a Bhikkhu against whom 
the Act of Reconciliation has been carried out 2 . Ap- 
point, Sirs, a Bhikkhu, as companion messenger to 
me.' And the Va^ian Bhikkhus of Vesalt deputed 
a Bhikkhu to that work, and gave him as a com- 
panion messenger to the venerable Yasa. 

And the venerable Yasa, taking the companion 
Bhikkhu with him, entered into Vesali, and said to 
the believing laymen there : 

' I am said, Sirs, to be upbraiding and reviling, 
and rendering dissatisfied believing and faithful 
followers, thereby that I have said what is against 
the Dhamma to be against the Dhamma, and what 
is Dhamma to be Dhamma, and what is against 
the Vinaya to be against the Vinaya, and what is 
Vinaya to be Vinaya. 

3. 'Now the Blessed One was once, Sirs, staying 
at Savatthi in the £etavana, Anatha PimAka's 
pleasure-ground. And there, Sirs, the Blessed One 
exhorted the Bhikkhus, and said : 



1 Pa/isara»iya-kamma. Sec iTullavagga I, 18. 
1 On Anudftta, see ATullavagga I, 20-22. 
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' " There are, O Bhikkhus, "four obstructions of 
the sun and moon, by which when the sun and moon 
are affected, they give no heat and they give no 
light, and they are no longer glorious. And what 
are the four ? They are clouds and fog and dusty 
smoke and Rahu 1 , by which when the sun and the 
moon are affected they give neither heat nor light 
nor sheen. Just so, O Bhikkhus, there are four 
stains by which when Samawas and Brahmans are 
affected they give neither heat nor light «nor sheen. 
And what are the four ? There are some Sama»as 
and Brahmans who drink strong drink, and things 
intoxicating, abstaining not therefrom 2 . This is the 
first of such stains. And further, O Bhikkhus, there 
are some Samaras and Brahmans who practise 
sexual intercourse, and abstain not therefrom. This 
is the second of such stains. And further, O Bhik- 
khus, there are some Sama»as and Brahmans who 
accept silver and gold, abstaining not from the use 
thereof. This is the third of such stains. And 
lastly, O Bhikkhus, there are some Sama#as and 
Brahmans who gain their livelihood by low arts 8 , 
abstaining not from such means of life. This is the 
fourth of such stains." 

' Thus spoke, Sirs, the Blessed One : and when 
the Happy One had thus spoken, the Master further 
said : 
' " Stained by lust and malice, some Sama»as and 
Brahmans, 



1 That is, eclipse. 

9 It is curious that this matter is not, like all the following, re- 
ferred to in the Silas. See Rh. D.'s 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 190. 

' Those, namely, which are set out in the Maha Stla (Rh. D.'s 
' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 196-203). 
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Men blinded by ignorance, praise things that 

seem to have delight. 
Strong drink they drink and fierce, indulge in 

sensual acts, 
Devoid of wisdom, silver and gold they take. 
And by low arts some Sama»as and Brahmans 

live. 
Stains are such actions called by the Buddha 

of the Solar race, 
Stains*— by which defiled some Samaoas and 

Brahmans, 
Impure brutes and unclean, give neither heat 

nor light. 
Covered rather by darkness, purblind, enslaved 

by craving lusts, 
They enlarge the realm of death 1 , and dread 
rebirth they gain." 
' It is for upholding this opinion that I, Sirs, have 
been said to be upbraiding and reviling and render- 
ing dissatisfied believing and faithful followers, in 
that I have said what is against the Dhamma to be 
against the Dhamma, and what is Dhamma to be 
Dhamma ; what is against the Vinaya to be against 
the Vinaya, and what is Vinaya to be Vinaya. 

4. 'And once the Blessed One was staying, Sirs, 
at Ra^agaha, in the Ve/uvana, at the Kala#daka 
Nivapa. Now at that time among the royal atten- 
dants sitting together in the women's apartment in 
the palace, the following saying was heard : " Silver 
and gold is allowed to the Sakyaputtiya Samaras. 

x That is, by being repeatedly reborn they continually die. 
VarfrfAenti ka/asin ti punappunam kalevara-nikkhipamlna- 
bhumim va<i</Aenti, says Buddhaghosa. The word occurs at 
tfataka 1, 146. 
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The Sakyaputtiya Samaras accept it, and take it in 
charge." Now at that time Ma#iiu/aka, a village 
headman, was present. And he said to the people 
there : " Say not so, Sirs. Neither is silver and 
gold allowed to the Sakyaputtiya Samawas, nor do 
they accept it, nor take it in charge. The Sakya- 
puttiya Sama»as are men who have laid aside gems 
and jewelry, and are without silver, and without 
gold." And the headman, Ma#i/£u/aka, succeeded 
in satisfying them. 

'Then the headman, Ma»i£u/aka, went to the 
place where the Blessed One was and saluted him, 
and took his seat on one side. And he told the 
Blessed One the whole matter 1 , and said : 

'" Now am I, Lord, in maintaining as I did, one 
who speaks accofding to the word of the Blessed 
One, one who does not falsely represent the Blessed 
One, one who does not put forth minor matters in 
the place of the true Dhamma ? And is there 
anything that leads to blame in such discussion, this 
way and that, as touching the observance of the 
rules of the order* ? " 

'"Most certainly, Ma»L£u/aka, in maintaining 
thus you speak in accordance with my word, and 
do not represent me falsely, nor put forth minor 
matters as the true Dhamma. Nor is there any- 
thing leading to blame in such discussions. For 
gold and silver is not allowed, Ma«i/£u/aka, to the 
Sakyaputtiya Samawas, nor ought they to accept it, 
nor take it in charge. Men who have laid aside 
gems and jewelry are the Sakyaputtiya Sama»as, 

1 The whole is repeated in the text. 

1 The whole of this speech recurs, nearly word for word, in the 
MahSvagga VI, 31, 4. 
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men without silver and without gold. For to 
whomsoever, Ma»i£u/aka, gold and silver are 
allowed, to him also the five kinds of sensual 
pleasure 1 are allowed. And to whomsoever these 
five kinds of pleasure are allowed, him you may 
know of a certainty to be following neither the rule 
of the Sama»as, nor the rule of the sons of Sakya. 
Although, Ma»i£u/aka, I have said that he who is 
in need of grass may seek for grass, and he who is 
in need of wood may seek for wood, and he who is in 
need of a conveyance may seek for a conveyance, 
and he who is in need of a servant may seek for a 
servant ; yet have I never said in any way what- 
ever that gold or silver may be sought after or 
accepted." 

' It is for maintaining this opinion that I, Sirs, 
have been said to be upbraiding and reviling and 
rendering dissatisfied believing and faithful fol- 
lowers, in that I have said what is against the 
Dhamma to be against the Dhamma, and what is 
Dhamma to be Dhamma ; that what is against the 
Vinaya is against the Vinaya, and what is Vinaya is 
Vinaya.' 

5. ' And once, Sirs, the Blessed One at the same 
place, at Ra^agaha, on the occasion of the matter of 
Upananda, the Sakyan, distinctly laid down a pre- 
cept by which gold and silver were forbidden a . 

' It is for maintaining this opinion that I, Sirs, 
have been said to be upbraiding and reviling and 
rendering dissatisfied believing and faithful fol- 
lowers, in that I have said what is against the 

1 Compare Aullavagga VII, 1, 2. 

' This is set out in full in the Sutta Vibhaftga in the Intro- 
duction to the 18th Nissaggiya P&Kttiya. 
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Dhamma to be against the Dhamma, and what is 
Dhamma to be Dhamma ; that what is against the 
Vinaya is against the Vinaya, and what is Vinaya 
is Vinaya.' 

6. When he had thus spoken, the lay brethren 
said to Yasa, the son of Kaka^daka : ' There is but 
one, Sirs ', who is a Sakyaputtiya Sarnawa, our 
master, Yasa, the son of Kaka»afaka. All the rest 
are no Sama»as, neither Sakyaputtiyas. Let the 
venerable Yasa, the son of Kakam&ka, dwell among 
us. We will exert ourselves to provide him with 
robes, and food, and medicine, and the necessaries 
for the sick.' 

Then the venerable Yasa, the son of Kaka«^aka, 
having gained over the lay brethren, returned with 
the companion Bhikkhu to the Arama. 

7. And the Vagfian Bhikkhus of Vesall asked the 
companion Bhikkhu : ' Did Yasa, the son of Ka- 
kaWaka, obtain, Sir, the forgiveness of the lay 
brethren ? ' 

' Evil, Sirs, hath been wrought against us. Yasa, 
the son of Kakawdaka, and he alone has been de- 
cided to be a Sakyaputtiya Sama«a, and all of us 
neither Samawas nor Sakyaputtiyas.' 

Then the Vag^ian Bhikkhus of Vesall said : 
' The venerable Yasa, the son of Kaka#d?aka, 
without being deputed by us, has proclaimed to 
laymen (a false doctrine) 2 . Come, let us carry 
out the Act of Suspension* against him.' And 

1 They are speaking to Tasa and the anudflta. 

' This cannot refer to the 9th PiUittiya, which only speaks of 
making known grievous offences. Ahguttara II, 5, 2 refers to 
laymen as well as tosamaneras. 

a Ukkhepaniya-kamraa. See Aullavagga I, 25. 
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they assembled together with the intention of 
doing so. 

But the venerable Yasa, the son of Kaka#daka, 
rose up into the sky and descended at Kosambi. 
And he sent messengers to the Bhikkhus of the 
Western country, and of Avanti, and of the Southern 
country 1 , saying, ' Let your reverences come ! We 
must take in charge this legal question before what 
is not Dhamma is spread abroad, and what is 
Dhamma is put aside ; before what is not Vinaya is 
spread abroad, and what is Vinaya is put aside ; 
before those who argue against the Dhamma be- 
come powerful, and those who argue in favour of 
the Dhamma become weak ; before those who 
argue against the Vinaya become powerful, and 
those who argue in favour of the Vinaya become 
weak.' 

8. Now at that time the venerable Sambhuta 
Siwavasl 2 was dwelling on the Ahoganga Hill 3 . And 
thither the venerable Yasa, the son of KiLkandaka., 
went ; and on his arrival he saluted the venerable 
Sambhuta Sa»avas!, and took his seat on one side : 
and being so seated he said to him : 

' Lord, these Va.ggian Bhikkhus of Vesali have 



1 On these terms, compare note on Mahdvagga VII, i, i. 

1 Sawavisi is, literally, he who wears a hempen dress. In the 
traditions of the Sanskrit Buddhist literature we find mentioned a 
SSnav&sika, said to be a predecessor, in the teacher and pupil line, 
of Upagupta (Wassilief, p. 44). The Nepalese call him Sowavasi 
(Rajendral&l Mitra, ' Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,' p. 10). 
He is the hero of the Siwavisi Avadana part of the Bodhisatva 
AvadSna KalpalatS (Mitra, p. 67, Bendall ' Catalogue of Cambridge 
MSS.,' p. 4a), where the name is explained: 'I wished for an 
ochre-coloured robe (sow a); hence I was called Sibavdsi.' 

3 See, for the position of this mountain, our note last quoted. 
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put forward ten theses.' And he told him what 
they were 1 , and added: 'Come now, Lord, let us 
take in charge this last question before what is not 
Dhamma is spread abroad, and what is Dhamma is 
put aside ; before what is not Vinaya is spread 
abroad, and what is Vinaya is put aside ; before 
those who argue against the Dhamma become 
powerful, and those who argue in favour of the 
Dhamma become weak ; before those who argue 
against the Vinaya become powerful, and those who 
argue in favour of the Vinaya become weak.' 

'Even so, Lord,' said .the venerable Sambhuta 
Sawavasl, in assent to the venerable Yasa Kaka«- 
oaka-putta. 

Then about sixty Bhikkhus from the Western 
country, all of whom were hermits, all of whom 
lived only on alms, all of whom dressed only in cast- 
off clothes, and kept only three robes, and all of 
whom were Arahats, assembled together at the 
Ahoganga Hill. And about eighty-eight from 
Avanti and the Southern country, some of whom 
were hermits, and some of whom lived only on alms, 
and some of whom dressed only in cast-off clothes, 
and some of whom kept only three robes, but all of 
whom were Arahats, met together with them on the 
Ahoganga Hill. 

9. And the Thera Bhikkhus, consulting together, 
came to this conclusion : ' This legal question, now, 
is hard and subtle. How can we obtain such sup- 
port that we may have the greater power at the 
decision thereof 2 ?' 

1 In the text the full words of I, i are here repeated. 
* Compare below, XII, 2, i. 
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Now at that time the venerable Revata was 
dwelling at Soreyya, and he was wise in the tra- 
ditions, one who had learned the Agamas (the four 
Nikayas), and knew by heart the Dhamma, the Vi- 
naya, and the Matikas ; intelligent, discreet, and wise, 
modest, conscientious, devoted to the precepts x . And 
the Thera Bhikkhus thought that if they could gain 
him over to their side, they would attain their end. 

And the venerable Revata, by the divine ear, 
clear and surpassing that of men, heard the Thera 
Bhikkhus as they were thus consulting together; 
and he thought : ' This legal question is both hard 
and subtle, it would not become me to hold back 
therefrom. But even now those Bhikkhus (the 
Va^gians) will be coming. It would be unpleasant 
travelling for me were I to fall in with them. Let 
me go on before them.' 

So the venerable Revata went from Soreyya to 
Sawkassa. And when the Thera Bhikkhus went to 
Soreyya, and asked : ' Where is the venerable Re- 
vata?' they said : ' He is gone to Sa/wkassa.' 

Now the venerable Revata had gone on from 
Sawkassa to Ka»#akug£a. And when the Thera 
Bhikkhus came to Sa*»kassa, and asked : ' Where is 
the venerable Revata ? ' they said : ' He is gone on 
to Ka»»akugga.' And in the same way they fol- 
lowed him thither, and to Udumbara, and to Agga- 
lapura, and to Saha^ati, and there they met with the 
venerable Revata. 

10. And the venerable Sambhuta Sa#avast said 
to the venerable Yasa, the son of Kakaodfaka : 



1 These adjectives have occurred above at Mahivagga X, i, 2, 
and A^ullavagga I, 11, 1. 
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' Friend, the brother Revata is wise in the tradi- 
tions, has learnt the Agamas, knows by heart the 
Dhamma, the Vinaya, and the Matikas, he is intelli- 
gent, discreet, and wise, modest, conscientious, and 
devoted to the precepts. If we ask the venerable 
Revata a puzzling question, he is capable of spending 
the whole night on that one question. And even 
now the venerable Revata will call upon a Bhikkhu 
who is an intoner 1 , and a pupil of his. Do you, 
therefore, when the Bhikkhu has concluded, go to 
the venerable Revata and ask him concerning these 
ten theses (points).' 

' Even so, Sir,' said the venerable Yasa, the son 
of Kakaod&ka, in assent to the venerable Sambhuta 
Sa*av4st. 

And the venerable Revata called upon the 
Bhikkhu, the pupil of his, the intoner. And when 
the Bhikkhu had concluded, the venerable Yasa, the 
son of KakaWaka, went to the venerable Revata, 
and saluted him, and took his seat beside him. 
And, so seated, he said to the venerable Revata 2 : 

' Is the horn-salt-license, Lord, allowable ?' 

' What, Sir, is this horn-salt-license ? ' 

'Is it allowable, Lord, to carry about salt in a 
horn with the intention of putting it into food which 
has not been salted ? ' 

' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 

4 Is the two-inch-license, Lord, allowable?' 

4 What, Sir, is this two-inch-license ? ' 

4 Is it allowable, Lord, to eat the midday meal 



1 SarabhSnakam. See our note above at iPullavagga V, 3, 2. 
* The whole of the following questions and answers recur below 
at XII, a, 8, where the reasons of the answers also appear. 
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beyond the right time, provided only that the shadow 

has not yet turned two inches ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Is the village-trip-license, Lord, allowable?' 
' What, Sir, is this village-trip-license?' 
'Is it allowable, Lord, for one who has once 

finished his meal, and refused any more, to eat food 

which has not been left over, on the ground that he 

is about to proceed into the village ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Is the circuit-license, Lord, allowable ? ' 
' What, Sir, is this circuit-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, for a number of Bhikkhus 

who dwell within the same circuit, within the same 

boundary, to hold separate Uposathas ? ' 

. ' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Is the indemnity-license, Lord, allowable ?' 
' What, Sir, is this indemnity-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, for a Sawgha, which is not 

legally constituted 1 , to perform an official act on the 

ground that they will afterwards obtain the sanction 

of such Bhikkhus who may subsequently arrive ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
4 Is the precedent-license, Lord, allowable?' 
' What, Sir, is this precedent-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, to do a thing on the ground 

that, " My preceptor (upa^f^aya) has practised this; 

or my teacher (a^ariya) has practised that?"' 
' In some cases, Sir, this is allowable, and in 

some not 2 .' 



1 Vaggena. See our note on the aist Paiittiya, and ATuIla- 
vagga V, 2, i. 

1 That is, of course, according as the thing enjoined is, or is not, 
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' Is the churn-license, Lord, allowable ?' 

' What, Sir, is this churn-license ? ' 

'Is it allowable, Lord, for one who has once 
finished his meal, and has refused any more, to 
drink milk not left over from the meal, on the 
ground that it has left the condition of milk, and has 
not yet reached the condition of curds 1 ? ' 

' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 

' Is it allowable, Lord, to drink toddy ?' 

' What, Sir, is this toddy ? ' 

4 Is it allowable, Lord, to drink spirits which have 
left the condition of not being spirits, and yet have 
not acquired intoxicating properties 2 ?' 

' No, Sir, it is not allowable?' 

' Is a rug or mat (when it is beyond the prescribed 
size) lawful, Lord, because it is unfringed ? ' 

' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 

' Is gold and silver, Lord, allowable ?' 

' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 

' These are the ten theses, Lord, which these 
Vag^ian Bhikkhus of Vesall have put forth. Come, 
Lord, let us take this legal question in hand before 
that which is not Dhamma is spread abroad, and 
that which is Dhamma is put aside ; before that 
which is not Vinaya is spread abroad, and that which 
is Vinaya is put aside; before those who argue 
against the Dhamma become powerful, and those 

lawful. Eka££o kappatf ti idam dhammikam &&wnam sandhaya 
vuttam, says Buddhaghosa. 

1 That is, which is neither liquid nor solid : something appa- 
rently like buttermilk. 

* It is a question constantly arising under the excise laws in 
India and Ceylon, whether the liquor in the case has become 
arrack, or is only arrack in the making, and unfermented. This 
last is called unfermented toddy. 
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who argue in favour of the Dhamma become weak ; 
before those who argue against the Vinaya become 
powerful, and those who argue in favour of the 
Vinaya become weak.' 

'Even so, Sir,' said the venerable Revata, in assent 
to the venerable Yasa, the son of Kakaw^&ka. 



Here ends the First Portion for Recitation. 



2. 

i. Now the Va^gian Bhikkhus of Vesali heard 
the rumour : 'Yasa, they say, the son of K&kajutaka., 
wishing to take this legal question in hand, is seek- 
ing about for support, and support they say he is 
succeeding in getting.' And they thought : ' This 
legal question, now, is hard and subtle. How can 
we obtain such support that we may have the 
greater power at the decision thereof 1 ? ' 

And they thought : ' The venerable Yasa, who 
dwells at Soreyya, is wise in the traditions, and is 
one who has learnt the Agamas, who knows by 
heart the Dhamma, the Vinaya, the Matikas, is in- 
telligent, discreet, and wise, modest, conscientious, 
and devoted to the precepts. If we could gain him 
over to our side, we should attain our end.' 

Then the Vaggian Bhikkhus of Vesali got to- 
gether much property, requisites, a number of things 
of the Samaras' life — to wit, bowls and robes, and 
rugs, and needlecases, and girdles, and filters, and 
regulation-pots 2 . And, taking this property with 

1 Compare above, XII, i, 9. 

* On Dhamma-karaka, see our note at JSfullavagga V, 13, 1. 
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them, they went up stream by boat to Sahaf&ti, and 
there disembarked, and took their meal at the foot 
of a certain tree. 

2. Now to the venerable Sa/-4a, who retired apart 
and was plunged in meditation, there occurred this 
doubtful problem : ' Are the Bhikkhus of the East, 
or the Bhikkhus of the West, the more in accordance 
with the Dhamma in the opinion that they hold ? ' 
And having gone over the Dhamma and the Vinaya in 
his mind, he came to the conclusion, ' The Bhikkhus 
of the East are not, and the Bhikkhus of the West 
are, in accordance with the Dhamma in the opinion 
that they hold.' 

And a certain one of the deities in the Pure Abode ' 
perceived how this doubtful problem had arisen in 
the venerable Si/^a's mind, and as quickly as a 
strong man could stretch forth his bent arm, or draw 
it in again when it was outstretched, so quickly did 
that deity vanish from the Pure Abode, and ap- 
peared before the venerable Sa/£a ; saying to him '. 
' Thou art quite right, Sa/-6a ; it is the Eastern 
Bhikkhus whose opinions are against the Dhamma, 
and the Western Bhikkhus whose opinions accord 
therewith. Do thou, therefore, O Sa/£a, even as 
the Dhamma is, so take thy stand ! ' 

' Both formerly, O deity, and now, also, do I take 
my stand even as the Dhamma is. Notwithstand- 
ing, I shall not make manifest my opinion until (the 
Sawgha) shall have appointed me (judge) over this 
question V 

3. Now the Va££ian Bhikkhus of Vesalf, taking 
with them the aforesaid property, went to the place 

1 The Heaven, so called. ' Compare below, § 6. 

[20] D d 
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where the venerable Revata was, and said to him : 
* Let the venerable Thera receive at our hands these 
requisites of a Sama«a's life.' 

But he refused to receive it, saying, ' Not so, my 
friends. I have all the things 1 I want' 

Now at that. time a Bhikkhu named Uttara, who 
had been twenty years admitted into the Order 2 , 
was the attendant upon the venerable Revata. And 
the Vagfian Bhikkhus of Vesill went to him, and 
said : ' Let your reverence receive at our hands 
.these requisites of a Sama»a's life.' 

But he made the same reply. 

Then they said : ' People used to offer such re- 
quisites to the Blessed One. If he received them, 
they were happy. If he did not receive them, they 
used to offer them to the venerable Ananda, saying, 
f( Let the venerable Thera receive these requisites 
of a Samara's life : that will be just as if the Blessed 
One had received them." ' Let the venerable Uttara 
receive these things : that will be as if the Thera 
had received them.' 

Then the venerable Uttara, being thus importuned 
by the Vagfian Bhikkhus of Vesali, accepted one robe, 
saying, ' You may tell me, friends, what you want.' 

' Let the venerable Uttara say thus much for us 
to the Thera : " Let the venerable Thera say thus 
much in the meeting of the Sawgha — ' It is in the 
regions of the East that the Buddhas, the Blessed 
Ones, are born. It is the Bhikkhus of the East 
who hold opinions in accord with the Dhamma, 
whereas the Bhikkhus of the West do not.' " ' 



1 Literally, ' I have the three robes.' 

* Visativasso; that is, since his upasampada. 
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' Even so, Sirs,' said the venerable Uttara, in 
assent to the Va^ian Bhikkhus of Vesali. And he 
went to Revata, and told him what they had said, 

'Thou urgest me, O Bhikkhu, to that which is 
against the Dhamma,' said the Thera, and sent away 
the venerable Uttara *. 

And the Vaggian Bhikkhus of Vesill said to the 
venerable Uttara : ' What, friend Uttara, did the 
Thera say ? ' 

'It is an evil you have wrought me, Sirs. The 
Thera has sent me away, saying, "Thou urgest 
me, O Bhikkhu, to what is against the Dhamma." ' 

' Are you not, Sir, of full age, of twenty years 
(since your upasampadi)?' 

' Yes, Sirs, I am.' 

'Then do we take the nissaya under you as 
your pupils V 

4. Now the Sawgha met together with the in-r 
tention of deciding the legal question. And the 
venerable Revata laid a resolution before the 
Saawgha, saying, 

4 Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. If we 
were to settle this question, it might be that those 
Bhikkhus who had at first taken the matter in hand 
might raise it again*. If it seem meet to the 
Sa*»gha, let the Sawgha settle it at that place 
where it arose.' 

p * Pawamesi. That is, permanently from attendance upon him. 
Compare Mahivagga I, 27, a, where the word is used of the 
formal dismissal or turning away of a pupil. 

* Garu-nissayam ganhama; on which Buddhaghosa has 
nothing, though the phrase does not occur elsewhere in the Khan- 
dhakas. 

* Compare the 63rd Pa/iittiya. 

o d 2 
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Then the Thera Bhikkhus went to Vesalt, with 
the intention of settling the matter there. 

Now at that time the eldest Thera in the world, 
Sabbakamt by name, one who was of a hundred and 
twenty years' standing from the date of his upasam- 
pada, and who had been a pupil 1 of the venerable 
Ananda, was living at Vesalt. And the venerable 
Revata said to the venerable Sambhuta Sa»avast : 

' I shall go to that Vihara in which the Thera 
Sabbakamt dwells. Do you go betimes to the 
venerable Sabbakaml, and question him as touching 
these ten points.' 

' Even so, Lord/ said the venerable Sambhuta 
Sa«avast, in assent to the venerable Revata. 

And the venerable Revata came to that Vihara 
in which the venerable Sabbakaml lived ; and a 
sleeping-place was made ready for the former in the 
inner chamber, and for the latter in front thereof. 
And the venerable Revata, thinking, 'This Thera, 
though so old, does not care to sleep,' did not go to 
rest. And the venerable Sabbakamt, thinking, 
'This Bhikkhu, though a traveller and tired, does 
not care to sleep,' did not go to rest. 

5. Then when the night was far spent, the vene- 
rable Sabbakamt said to the venerable Revata : 

' By what manner of life, beloved one, have you 
lived now these so many years ?' 

'By continuing in the sense of love, honoured 
friend, have I continued thus so many years.' 

' They say that you have continued thus, beloved 
one, by easiness of life : and that indeed, beloved one, 
is an easy life, (I mean) the continuing in love.' 

1 Literally, 'had dwelt in the same Vihara with.' t 
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' Even long ago, Sir, when I was a layman, was 
much love laid up in my heart, therefore is it that 
now also I live much in the sense of love, and in- 
deed since long I have attained to Arahatship. And 
by what manner of life have you lived now these 
many years ? ' 

' By continuing in the sense of the emptiness (of 
worldly things) have I, beloved one, lived these 
many years.' 

' They say that you, honoured friend, have con- 
tinued thus by the sense of being a man born to 
greatness * ; and that indeed, honoured friend, is the 
same feeling, (I mean) the sense of the emptiness 
of things.' 

' Even long ago, beloved one, when I was a lay- 
man, had I a strong sense of the emptiness of 
things, therefore is it that now also I live much in 
that feeling, and indeed since long I have attained to 
Arahatship.' 

6. Now 2 this conversation between the Thera 
Bhikkhus was still unfinished when the venerable 
Sambhuta Sa#avasi arrived there. And he went up 
to the venerable Sabbakaml, and saluted him, and 
took his seat beside him. And, so seated, he said 
to the venerable Sabbakaml : 

' These Va^fian Bhikkhus of Vesalt have put 
forth in Vesali these ten points ; ' and he told them 
all 3 . ' Now you, O Thera, have mastered much 
Dhamma and Vinaya at the feet of your preceptor. 

1 Mahapurisa. On the subsequent history of which word, see 
Senart's ' Le*gende du Buddha,' pp. 54, 107. 

' Aarahi. Compare 'Book of the Great Decease,' III, 53; 
Childers, p. 32. 

a The text repeats XII, 1, 1. 
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What, then, is the conclusion to which you, O Thera, 
come as you lay over in your mind the Dhamma 
and the Vinaya ; — whose opinion is in accordance 
with the Dhamma, that of the Bhikkhus of the East, 
or that of the Bhikkhus of the West ? ' 

' You also, Sir, have mastered much Dhamma and 
Vinaya at the feet of your preceptor. What, then, 
is the conclusion to which you, Sir, come as you lay 
over in your mind the Dhamma and the Vinaya ; — 
whose opinion is in accordance with the Dhamma, 
that of the Bhikkhus of the East, or that of the 
Bhikkhus of the West?' 

' The conclusion to which I come, Lord, as I so 
lay over in my mind the Dhamma and the Vinaya, 
is this — that the Bhikkhus of the East hold an 
opinion that is not in accord with the Dhamma, 
while the Bhikkhus of the West are in accord with 
the Dhamma. Notwithstanding, I do not intend to 
make manifest my opinion until (the Sa*»gha) shall 
have appointed me (referee) over this question V 

' The conclusion to which I also have come, Sir, as 
I lay over in my mind the Dhamma and the Vi- 
naya, is this — that the Bhikkhus of the East hold an 
opinion that is not in accordance with the Dhamma, 
while the Bhikkhus of the West are in accord with 
the Dhamma. Notwithstanding, I do not intend to 
make manifest my opinion until (the Sawzgha) shall 
have appointed me (referee) over this question.' 

7. Then the Sawgha met together with the in- 
tention of enquiring into this legal question. But 
while they were enquiring into it, both was much 
pointless speaking brought forth and also the sense 

1 Compare above, § 2. 
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in no single speech was clear 1 . Then the venerable 
Revata laid a resolution before the Sawgha : 

' Let the venerable Samgha hear me. Whilst we 
are discussing this legal question, there is both much 
pointless speaking, and no sense is clear in any 
single speech. If it seem meet to the Sawgha, let 
the Sawgha settle this legal question by referring it 
(to a jury) V 

And he chose four Bhikkhus of the East and four 
Bhikkhus of the West — from the Bhikkhus of the 
East the venerable Sabbakami, and the venerable 
SalAa, and the venerable Khugga-sobhita, and the 
venerable Vasabha-gamika — and from the Bhikkhus 
of the West, the venerable Revata, and the venerable 
Sambhuta Sawavast, and the venerable Yasa, the son 
of Kaka.nda.ka., and the venerable Sumana. Then the 
venerable Revata laid a resolution before theSawzgha : 

' Let the venerable Samgha hear me. During 
the enquiry into this matter there has been much 
pointless talk among us, and in no single utterance 
is the sense clear. If it seem meet to the Sa#*gha, 
let the Sazwgha delegate four Bhikkhus of the East 
and four Bhikkhus of the West to settle this 
question by reference. This is the resolution. 

' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. During 
the enquiry into this matter there has been much 
pointless talk among us, and the sense in any single 
utterance is not clear. The Sawgha delegates four 
Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus of the 
West to settle this question by reference. Whoso- 

1 So above in .ffullavagga IV, 14, 19, where the proceeding 
adopted in the subsequent sentences is laid down for use on such 
an occasion. 

* UbbShikSya. See the passage quoted in the last note. 
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ever of the venerable ones approves thereof, let him 
keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let 
him speak. The delegation is made accordingly. 
The Sawgha approves thereof. Therefore is it 
silent. Thus do I understand.' 

Now at that time a Bhikkhu named Afita, of ten 
years' standing, was the reciter of the Patimokkha to 
the Sawgha. Him did the Sawgha appoint as seat 
regulator * to the Thera Bhikkhus. 

Then the Thera Bhikkhus thought, ' At what 
place, now, ought we to settle this legal question ? ' 
And it occurred to them : ' This Valika Arama is a 
pleasant place, quiet and undisturbed. Let us settle 
the matter there.' And thither the Thera Bhikkhus 
proceeded to enquire into the question. 

8. Then the venerable Revata laid a resolution 
before the Sa*«gha 8 : ' Let the venerable Saawgba 
hear me. If it seem meet to the Sa*»gha, I will 
question the venerable Sabbakaml as touching the 
Vinaya.' And the venerable Sabbakaml laid a reso- 
lution before the Sawgha : ' If it seem meet to the 
Sa*»gha, I, when asked by Revata touching the 
Vinaya, will give reply.' 

And the venerable Revata said to the vener- 
able Sabbakaml: 'Is the horn-salt-license, Lord, 
allowable ?' 

1 Asana-pawnapakaw. This office is not mentioned in the 
other Khandhakas. We should expect to find it at Aullavagga VI, 
2i, 2. The reason of this is that it is no office of authority. The 
different referees would take their seats in the order of their 
seniority, and all that the tsana-pamndpaka would have to do 
would be to see that they were provided with everything they re- 
quired (it was not much, chiefly mats or rugs to sit upon) in the 
hall or grove where they met 

* Here, of course, consisting of the eight referees. 
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'What, Sir, is this horn-salt-license ?' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, to carry about salt in a 
horn with the intention of putting it into food which 
has not been salted ? ' 

' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
* Where was such a claim rejected ? ' 
' At Savatthi, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
'Of what offence is the person, who does so, 
guilty ? ' 

' Of Paiittiya, in eating food which has been 
put by V 

' Let the venerable Sa/#gha hear me. This first 
point, having been examined into by the Samgha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast the first vote.' 

' Is the two-inch-license, Lord, allowable ?' 
' What, Sir, is this two-inch-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, to eat the midday meal be- 
yond the right time, provided only that the shadow 
of the sun has not yet turned two inches ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where has such a claim been rejected ? ' 
' At Ra^agaha, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
' Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty ?' 
' Of Pa&ttiya, in eating at the wrong time V 
' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This 
second point, having been examined into by the 
Sawgha, has been found to be false Dhamma and 
false Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of 
the Master. Thus do I cast the second vote.' 
' Is the village-trip-license, Lord, allowable ?' 

1 P&Kttya XXXVIII. » Pa/Kttiya XXXVII. 
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410 ffULLAVAGGA. XII, a, 8. 

' What, Sir, is this village-trip-license ?' 
' Is it allowable for one who has once finished his 
meal, and has refused any more, to eat food which 
has not been left over, on the ground that he is 
about to proceed into the village ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where was such a claim rejected ? ' 
' At Savatthi, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
' Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty ? ' 
' Of Pa&ttiya, in eating food which has not been 
left over 1 .' 

' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This third 
point, having been examined into by the Sawgha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast the third vote.' 
' Is the circuit-license, Lord, allowable ? ' 
' What, Sir, is this circuit-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, for a number of Bhikkhus 
who dwell within the same circuit, within the same 
boundary, to hold separate Uposathas ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where was such a claim rejected ? ' 
' At Ra^agaha, in the Uposatha Sawyutta *.' 
' Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty ? ' 
' Of Dukka/a, ia neglecting the Vinaya.' 
* Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This 
fourth point, having been examined into by the 
Sawgha, has been found to be false Dhamma and 
false Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of 
the Master. Thus do I cast the fourth vote.' 

1 Pa/Httiya XXXV. 

1 Sawyutta must here be used for Khandhaka. The passage 
referred to is MahSvagga II (the Uposatha Khandhaka), 8, 3. 
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XII, 2, 8. ON THE COUNCIL OF VESAlL 411 

' Is the indemnity-license, Lord, allowable?' 
' What, Sir, is this indemnity-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, for a Sawgha which is not 
legally constituted to perform an official act, on the 
ground that they will afterwards obtain the sanction 
of such Bhikkhus as subsequently arrive ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where was such a claim rejected ?' 
' In the ATampeyyaka section, in the body of the 
Vinaya V 

' Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty ? ' 
' Of Dukkafo, in neglecting the Vinaya.' 
4 Let the venerable Sa*»gha hear me. This fifth 
point, having been examined into by the Sawgha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast this fifth vote.' 

' Is the precedent-license, Lord, allowable ?' 
' What, Sir, is this precedent-license ? ' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, to do a thing on the ground 
that " My preceptor (upa^^aya) has practised this," 
or " My teacher (i/fcariya) has practised that ? " ' 
' In some cases,Sir,it is allowable, and in some not 2 .' 
' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This sixth 
point, having been examined into by the Sawgha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast this sixth vote.' 
' Is the churn-license, Lord, allowable?' 
'What, Sir, is this churn-license?' 

1 Vinaya-vatthu. Here used as a title, apparently of the 
Khandhakas. The passage referred to is in the .Xampeyyaka 
Khandhaka (Mahivagga IX, 3, 5). 

* See the note above on XII, 1, 10. 
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412 tfULLAVAGGA. XII, a, 8. 

' Is it allowable, Lord, for one who has once 
finished his meal, and has refused any more, to 
drink milk not left over from the meal, on the 
ground that it has left the condition of milk and has 
not yet reached the condition of curds ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where was such a claim rejected ? ' 
' At Savatthi, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
' Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty ? ' 
' Of Pa&ttiya, in eating food which has not been 
left over V 

' Let the venerable Sa/»gha hear me. This 
seventh point, having been examined into by the 
Sawgha, has been found to be false Dhamma and 
false Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of 
the Master. Thus do 1 cast this seventh vote.' 
' Is it allowable, Lord, to drink toddy?' 
' What, Sir, is this toddy? ' 

' Is it allowable, Lord, to drink spirits which have 
not yet become spirits and have not yet acquired 
intoxicating properties ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where was it rejected ? ' 
' At Kosambl, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
' Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty? ' 
' Of Pa&ttiya, in the drinking of fermented liquors 
and strong drink V 

' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. The eighth 
point, having been examined into by the Sa/#gha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast this eighth vote.' 

1 Pa&ttiya XXXV. * PSflttiya LI. 
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XH, a, 8- ON THE COUNCIL OF VESALf. 413 

' Is the unfringed-seat, Lord, allowable 1 ?' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where has it been rejected ? ' 
' At Savatthi, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
' Of what offence is he, who uses such a seat, 
guilty ? ' 

' Of Pa&ttiya, in using a thing which ought to be 
cut down (to the proper size) 2 .' 

' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This ninth 
point, having been examined into by the Sawgha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast this ninth vote.' 
' Is gold and silver, Lord, allowable ? ' 
' No, Sir, it is not allowable.' 
' Where was it forbidden ?' 
' At RA^agaha, in the Sutta Vibhanga.' 
' Of what offence is he, who takes it, guilty ? ' 
' Of Pa&ttiya, in accepting gold and silver V 
' Let the venerable Sawgha hear me. This tenth 
point, having been examined into by the Sawgha, 
has been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master. Thus do I cast this tenth vote.' 

1 Let the venerable Sa^wgha hear me. These ten 
points, having been examined into by the Sa/wgha, 
have been found to be false Dhamma and false 
Vinaya, and not contained in the teaching of the 
Master/ 

1 That is, does the fact of its being unfringed make legal a 
mat or rag otherwise illegal by reason of its size? See above, 
XII, 1, 10. 

* Paflttiya LXXXIX. 

* The 1 8th Nissaggiya Pa/Kttiya. 
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414 rULLAVAGGA. XII, a, 9. 

' * This legal question, Sir, has been concluded ; 
and being settled, it is settled once for all. Never- 
theless, Sir, do you question me on these ten points 
in the midst also of the Sawgha s , in order to per- 
suade those Bhikkhus 3 .' 

So the venerable Revata questioned the venerable 
Sabbakam! on the ten points also in the midst of the 
Samgha, and as he was questioned on one after the 
other, the venerable Sabbakami gave reply. 

9. Now whereas at this rehearsal of the Vinaya 
seven hundred Bhikkhus, without one more, with- 
out one being wanting, took part, therefore is that 
rehearsal of the Vinaya called ' That of the seven 
hundred 4 .' 

Here ends the Twelfth Khandhaka, on the 
Rehearsal by the Seven Hundred. 



1 It is clear from the word tvzm Svuso, that Sabbakamf is 
here addressing Revata. 

* That is not only of the referees, but of all the Bhikkhus there 
at VesSlf. 

9 Bhikkhunant sannattiyS. See the use of this phrase at 
.ffullavagga IV, 14, 26, and VII, 4, 1, and our note on the latter of 
those two passages. 

4 Compare XI, 1, 15. 
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NOTE ON THE BHAJWWARAS. 

As the division into Bha«avSras or Portions for Recitation is 
of some value in the history of the way in which the books were 
handed down, and is now overshadowed by the more practical 
division for modern purposes adopted in this translation into 
chapters and sections, the following table may be of use u — 

MAHAVAGGA. 

Present division. PHi title. **£* £*£ 
Khandhaka I. 

Chapter 6. Pa/Aama-bhSwavdraw .... 14 14 

„ 14. Dutiyaka-bhanav&ram .... 24 10 
„ 21, Uruvela-pi/ih£riyamtatiyaka-bh£- 

»avlra« niJ/Mtam 35 11 

„ 24. A'atutthaka-bh. ni//Mtnm ... 44 9 
„ 30. Upa^ASya - vatta - bh. ni//h\tam 

pan£ama« 58 14 

„ 33. Kh&ttkun bhi»av£ram .... 61 3 

„ 38. Sattamaw bhiwavSraw . ... 71 10 

„ 53. Abhayuvara-bh. ni/Mitam ... 81 10 

79 98 ?i7 

Khandhaka II. 

Chapter 16. Anna-titthiya-bh. nU/Mtam . . 115 16 

„ 27. Abdani-vatthu-bh. ni//>5ita»j . . 128 13 
11 3<>t Uposatha-khandhaketatiyawbhS- 

wavilraw 136 8 

Khandhaka III. 

Chapter 8. Vassavasa-bh. ni/Mitaw ... 148 n 

,, 14: • • • 155 7 

Khandhaka IV. 

Chapter 6. Pa/iama-bh. ni/Mitaw .... 164 9 

18 178 14 

Khandhaka V has no Bhawavaras, and ends in the 

text on page 198 20 
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416 JTULLAVAGGA. 



Khanohaka VI. 

Chapter 15. Bhesa^fa-anunndta-bh.pa/^amam 209 10 

„ 30. Lii/Wavi-bh. nUMt&m .... 233 24 

» 33- Aatu-vtsati-bh. ni/Mitaw . . . 240 7 

» 40 251 " 

Khandhaka VII. 

Chapter 7. Adaya-bh. xdi/MtiM .... 259 7 

» 13 265 6 

Khandhaka VIII. 

Chapter 1. Pa/iamaka-bh. niMMtam . . . 281 14 

„ 15. VisakM-bh3«avSra« .... 294 13 

» 3 2 310 i<> 

Khandhaka IX. 

Chapter 4. V&sabha-ga^na-bh&nav&rampa/Aa- 

mam 322 n 

„ 6. Upiili-puM4a-bha«avara»2 dud- 
yam 328 6 

» 7 333 5 

Khandhaka X. 

Chapter 2. DlghSvu-bhawavSraw pa/Aamam 349 13 

» 6 359 i° 



tfTJLLAVAGGA. 

Khandhaka I-IV. None. 
Khandhaka V. 

Chapter 21. Dutiya-bhl»avSra« 129 25 

» 37 143 14 

Khandhaka VI. 

Chapter 3. Bhinavinun ni//j£itam pa/iamam 154 9 

„ 11. Dutiya-bhiwavaraw . . . . . 167 13 

21 177 10 

Khandhaka VII. 

Chapter 2. Pa/4amaka-bhd«av£ra»» ni//Aita« 188 9 

„ 3. BhS«avdra»i ni///4itaw dutiyaa* ; 198 10 

„ 5. Bh&»avara« mtihiXam tatiyara . 206 8 
Khandhaka VIII. 

Chapter 4. Bh&tavaram paMamaw ... 215 8 

„ 12. Dutiya-bha«avara« 231 16 

» 14 231 — 
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NOTE ON THE BHAYAVARAS. 417 

Khandhaka IX. 

Chapter 3. Pa/Aamo bhanavaro l .... 247 12 

5 2 5' 4 

Khandhaka X. 

Chapter 8. PaMama-bhanaviram .... 261 9 

„ 16. Dutiya-bhawavSraw . . . . 271 10 

„ 27. Tatiya-bhS«avara»» 281 10 

Khandhaka XI has none 292 9 

Khandhaka XII. 

Chapter 1. Pa/Aama-bhawavaraw .... 301 8 

» 2 3<>7 <5 

On this it may be observed — 

1. The last Bha»av£ra in each Khandhaka is not referred to 
either by name or by number, except in Mahavagga II, and in 
JS'ullavagga VII and X. In the Mah&vagga fourteen of the 
Bhanaviras have special titles, independent of their number in the 
particular Khandhaka. 

2. Probably two Bha»avaras in Mahavagga V, all the Bhawa- 
varas in ATullavagga I-IV, and the first in Aullavagga V, are not 
noticed in the printed text. 

3. Making allowance for these we have in the Mahavagga 
31 (? 32) Bhanavaras, occupying about 350 pages of Pali text, and 
about 610 pages in our translation. In books V-XII of the 
Aullavagga we have 20 BhawavSras, occupying about 200 pages of 
Pali text, and about 350 pages in our translation. Total 51 (? 52) 
Bhawavaras, occupying about 550 pages of Pali, and about 960 
pages of translation. 

4. As in the printed text repetitions have been avoided by a 
mode of reference to former passages which was impossible in the 
MSS., the average length of the matter contained in a Bhawavara, 
as written much more in full in the MSS., would be somewhat 
greater than its average length as actually printed. It would 
probably amount to what, if printed verbatim, would occupy in 
space not. much less than a sheet of the size and type used in 
the edition of the text. Thus the three Bha«av£ras in Mahavagga 
VIII, which owing to the subject-matter are printed with only 
a few such contractions, occupy respectively 14, 13, and 16 pages 
of the text. 



1 Sic. This is the only instance in the Vinaya of a masculine 
use of the word. 

[20] E e 
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41 8 JTULLAVAGGA. 



5. The recital in the usual sara-bhanna (or intonation, see 
Aullavagga V, 3) of such a ' portion for recitation ' would occupy 
in time about half-an-hour. 

6. Spence Hardy informs us in his 'Eastern Monachism' 
(p. 168) that the Digha Nikaya contains 64, the "MaggMma, 
Nikaya 80, the Samyutta Nikaya 100, and the Anguttara Nikaya 
120 Bhawavaras. In fact it is only a few of the longer Suttas 
in the first two collections which are actually divided into 
Bhanavaras in the MSS. ; and only the longer Nipatas in the 
Anguttara. There are no Bha«avaras in the Eka- and Duka- 
Nipaias of that collection; and there are also none in the 
Samyutta Nikaya, and none in any of the books of the later 
literature contained in the Abhidhamma Pi/aka (including all 
those in the Khuddaka Nikaya) as yet published. 

7. The division into Bhanavaras is not made use of in many 
books of the Pi/akas themselves, or in the fifth-century commen- 
taries of Buddhaghosa and others. In the Sutta-vibhanga it is 
only used in Paraf ikas I— III, and in the Parivara not at all. When 
Spence Hardy says therefore (loc. cit. p. 1 72) that the Fi/akas and 
commentaries combined contain 5347 Bha«avaras, he must be re- 
ferring to a mere calculation and not to the actual use of the MSS. 
On the other hand, the fact of Bha»avaras being used in the 
Dipavawsa and the Khudda-sikkha may possibly afford some clue 
to the age in which those works were composed. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



References to the Introduction are in Roman numerals only, those to 
the Text have P., M., or AT. prefixed, according as they occur in the Plti- 
mokkha, the Mahavagga, or the ATullavagga, respectively. The nume- 
rals refer after P. to the pages, after M. and AT. to the chapters and 
sections. 



Absolution, M. ii, 27 ; AT. iv, 14, 30- 
32; v, 20, 5; vii, 37. 

Abuse, P. 32; AT. x, 22, 1. 

Accoucheur, M. viii, 1, 4. 

Acquittal of the consciously inno- 
cent, AT. i, 4. 

Age, when it begins to run, M. i, 75. 

Agriculture forbidden to Bhikkhus, 

P. 33- 

— blight and mildew, K. x, 1, 6. 

— scare-crows, M. i, 50. 

— ploughshares, M. vi, 26, 7. 

— gleaning, M.vi, 32, 1. 

— shape of rice-fields, M. viii, 12. 

— list of farming operations, AT. vii, 

1,2. 
Ague, intermittent, M. vi, 14, 4 ; M. 

i, 6, 1, 2. 
Alligator's fat, as medicine, M.vi, 2, 2. 
Ambrosia of Arahatship, M. i, 5, 7, 

12 ; 6, 8, 12. 
Animals, conduct towards, P. 46; 

M. iii, 1. 

— not to be members of the order, 

M. i, 63; ii, 22, 3. 

— not to be killed, M. v, 9, 2 ; 10, 

9 ! vi, 31, 14. 

— various, not to be eaten, M. vi, 

23- 

— song of love to, AT. v, 6. 
Annihilation, sense in which Bud- 
dha teaches, M. vi, 31, 7. 

Aperient myrobolan, M. viii, 1, 28. 
Arahatship, M. v, 1, 18-28 ; AT. i, 4, 
1 ; xii, 2, 5. 



Architecture (see also Rest-house). 
Buddhist Vihira, size of, P. 8, 9. 

— building of, P. 35 ; AT. vi, 4, 10; 

vi, 5 ; vi, 17. 

— cleansing of, M. i, 25, 15. 

— rooms, various, M. i, 25, 19; AT. 

vi, 33, 6. 

— buildings, list of various, M. 

iii, 5, 6 ; AT. vi, 10, 4. 

— the five kinds of, M. i, 30, 4 ; 

ii, 8, 1 ; vi, 33, 2 ; viii, 7 ; 
AT. vi, i, 2. 

— earthenware huts, M. iii, 1 2, 9 ; 

K. v, 37. 

— loomsheds, K. v, 11, 6. 

— roofs of skins, K. v, 11, 6 ; 14, 

2 ; vi, 2, 2 ; other kinds, AT. 
vi, 3, 11. 

— doors, drains, chimneys, AT. v, 

Mi 3 ; vi, 1, 2 ; 3, 8. 

— wells, building and machinery 

of, AT. v, 16, 2. 

— artificial lakes, AT. v, 17. 

— windows, AT. vi, 22 ; viii, 3, 5. 

— plastering, &c, of walls, AT. vi, 

3» i- 

— ceiling cloth, AT. vi, 3, 5. 

— entrance porch, AT. v, 14, 4; 

vi, 3, 9, 10. 

— verandahs, AT. vi, 14. 
Arithmetic, M. i, 49. 
Asceticism, definition of Buddhist, 

M. vi, 31, 8. 
Assemblies, fortnightly, duty of at- 
tending, M. ii, 1. 
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Astringent herbs, list of, M. vi, 4. 
Astrology condemned, K. v, 33, 2. 
Astronomy, elementary, to be learn- 
ed, AT. viii, 6, 3. 



Back scratcher, K. v, 1, 4. 
Banishment of guilty Bhikkhus, K. 

i, 13-17. 
Barbers, M. vi, 37 ; K. v, 27, 3 ; 

Bhikkhunts not to be, K. x, 

10, 4. 
Bark garments forbidden, M. viii, 

28, 2. 
Barter, P. 21-24, when allowed to 

Bhikkhus, K. vi, 19. 
Bathing, P. 44 ; M. i, 25, 12 ; v, 13, 

6 ; K. viii, 4, 2. 
Shampooing, AT. v, 1. 
Steam baths, M. vi, 14, 3 ; AT. v, 

'4. if 3- 
— etiquette in, K. viii, 8 ; forbidden 

to Bhikkhunts, AT. x, 27, 4. 
Bathing dresses for irons, M. viii, 

15, ir. 
Rules for Bhikkhunts at the bath, 

AT. x, 27. 
Forbidden methods of, K. v, 1. 
— in the open air, AT. v, 17. 
Beans, eating of, M. vi, 16. 
Bears' fat as medicine, M. vi, 2, 2. 
Beasts of prey, M. iii, 9, 1. 
Bedsteads, K. vi, 2, 3 ; form of, AT. 

viii, 1, 4. 
Bewitched, cure for those, M. vi, 

14. 7. 

Bhikkhunts, eight chief rules for, 
K. x, 1, 4 ; six rules for novices, 
ibid. ; rules for reciting the Pati- 
mokkha before, x, 6, 1 ; dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against, 
x, 6, 3 ; settlement of disputes 
among, x, 7 ; inhibition of, x, 
9, 2 ; exhortation of, x, 9, 3 ; 
girdles, x, 10; shampooing, x, 
2 ; dress of, x, 4, x, 16 ; devo- 
lution of property of, x, 1 1 ; dis- 
qualifications for initiation as, 
x, 17, 1 ; rules for initiation, x, 
17, x, 20; rules for Pavarana 
of, x, 19; children of, x, 25, 1, 
2 ; reinitiation of, x, 26. 

Bladder, rice-milk good for the, M. 
vi, 24, 5. 

Bleeding, surgical, M. vi, 14, 4. 

Bolsters, AT. vi, 2, 7. 



Boots, various forbidden kinds of, 

M. v, 2, 3. 
Border countries, list of, M. v, 13, 

12. 
Bowls, wooden, forbidden, AT. v, 

8,2. 

— of iron and clay allowed, AT. v, 

9, 1. 

— not to be painted, K. v, 9, 2. 

— ' turning down ' of, K. v, 20. 

— proper modes of carrying, AT. 

viii, 5, 2 ; 6, 3. 
Boy-Bhikkhus, M. i, 49. 
Brahman used for Arahat, M. i, 1, 

3, 7 ; M. i, 2, 3. 
Brass, K. v, 37, 1. 
Brooms, AT. v, 22. 
Buddha, a, description of, M. i, 23, 

2; vi, 34, 11. 



Cannibalism, M. vi, 23, 9. 
Castration forbidden, AT. v, 7. 
Casuistry, AT. v, 33, 2. 
Chain of Causation, M. i, 1, 2. 
Chairs, M. v, n; AT. vi, 2, 4 ; vi, 8. 
Chapter of five Bhikkhus, M. ix, 4. 

— often, M. i, 31, 4. 

— of twenty, P. 14. 
Chicken, fable of, K. i, 18, 4. 
Chunam, M. vi, 9, 2 ; AT. v, 1-2 ; not 

to be used at the bath by Bhik- 
khunts, AT. x, 27, 4. 
Civil law, M. vi, 3, 9 ; K. iv, 9 ; vi, 

4, 10. 
Cloister, use of, for exercise, AT. v, 

14, 1. 
Cloths, not to be walked on, AT. v, 

21, 2, 3. 
Clyster, use of, forbidden, M. vi, 

22,4. 
Cobras' hoods as ornament, M. viii, 

29. 
Cobwebs, M. i, 25, 15. 
Commentary, the Old, xvi. 
Common property of the order, K. 

vi, 15. 
Concealing offences, K. iii, passim. 
Conscience, AT. i, 4, 9. 
Conversion, M. 1, 7, to. 
Corpse, belief that the sea always 

throws out a, AT. viii, 1, 3. 
Council of Raj-agaha, AT. xi, passim. 

— Vesalt, K. xii, passim. 
Covering over as with grass, AT. i, 

13- 
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Coverlets, used in South India, M. 
v, 13,6. 

Cow and calf, story of, M. v, 10. 

Crocodiles' teeth as pins, K. v, 1, 4; 
v, 9, a. 

Cupping, for fever, M. vi, 14, 4. 

Curds, not to be eaten after mid- 
day, K. xii, 1, 10. 

Cuttle-fish bones for soup, A. v, 22. 



Dangers, the ten, M. ii, 15,4; ii, 

35 ! A. "<• 3. 4- 
Date of the Vinaya, xxi. 
Debtors, imprisonment of, M. i, 46. 
Dedication by water, M. i, 22, 18. 
Demons troubling Bhikkhus, M. Hi, 

9, 2. 
Devil-worshippers, K. v, 10, 2; v, 

27,5- 
Disabilities, the eighteen, of a Bhik- 

khu, K. i, 5. 
Discourse, to laymen, M. i, 75, 6. 

— to the Bhikkhus, M. i, 25, 6; v, 

1,9; AT. vi, 4, 5; i, t, 3. 
Diseases, the five, M. i, 39 ; i, 76, t. 
Disqualifications, the twenty-three, 

after initiation, M. ii, 36 ; iv, 

14 ; viii, 30. 

— for initiation of men, M. i, 76. 

— of women, A. x, 17, 1. 

Dogs, not to be eaten, M. vi, 23, 12. 

Doubts of conscience, M. iii, 6, 4. 

Drains for water, A. v, 14; v, 16 ; 
v, 17. 

Dress, P. 18-24, 28-30, 45, 54 ; M. 
vii, viii, passim ; viii, 4, n. ; A. v, 
29 ; of women, A. x, 10. 

Drinks, list of, allowable, M. vi, 

35.6- 
Dung, medical use of, M. vi, 9 ; vi, 

14,6. 
Dwarfs, K. iv, 14, 5. 
Dyeing robes, M. i, 26, n ; viii, 10. 



Earth, diving into the, M. v, 1, 5. 
Elephants, speaking, M. vi, 20, 2. 

— not to be eaten, M. vi, 23, 10. 

— fable of the old and young, A. 

vii, 4. 5- 

— story of the rogue, A. vii, 3, 1 1. 

— of men = Buddha, A. vii, 3, 12. 
Embryo, consciousness of, M. i, 75. 
Emissary, eight qualifications of a 

good, A. vii, 3, 6. 



Emptiness of worldly things, A. xii, 

i. 5- 

Etiquette, rules of, P. 59-67 ; M. 
vi, 36, 4 ; AT. vi, 1 3 ; on arrival 
at a Vihara, viii, 1 ; at meals, 
viii, 4 ; when on begging rounds, 
viii, 5; towards fellow-lodgers, 
viii, 7. 

Eunuchs, M. i, 38, 5; i, 61 ; iii, ir, 
4 ; A. v, 7. 

Exhortation of Bhikkhunis, P. 35, 36. 

Expulsion of Bhikkhus, M. i, 60. 

— of a nun, A. i, 4, 9. 
Extremes, the two, M. i, 617. 
Eye of the Truth, M. i, 7, 6. 

— ointments, M. vi, 11. 



Fairies, curious belief as to, M. vi, 

28, 8. 
Faith, works, and insight, M. v, 1, 

21-25. 
False charges, P. 9, 10. 
False pretensions, P. 5. 
Famine, M. vi, 19, 2 ; vi, 32, 2 ; A". 

vi, 21. 
Fat, as medicine, M. vi, 2. 
Feathers, not to be used for dress, 

M. viii, 28, 2. 
Feet, washing of, M. i, 25, 11. 

— the Buddha washes disciples, M. 

x> 4, 3- 
' Festivals, the ash/aka, M. i, 30, 15. 
Fever, M. vi, 14, 4 ; cure for, M. vi, 

20. 
Fines of money, M. vi, 36, 1. 
Fire, sacred, M. i, 15, 2. 

— sacrifice to, M. i, 20, 19 ; vi, 35, 8. 

— sermon on, M. i, 21. 

— by friction, A. viii, 6, 1. 
Fistula, M. vi, 22 ; viii, 1, 14, AT. v, 

*7, 4- 
Flowers, right and wrong use of, A. 

v, 18. 
Fly whisks, three kinds of, allowed, 

A. v, 23. 
Food, P. 37-42, 56, 57 ; A. v, 5 ; 

vii, 5-7. 
Freedom, M. i, 6, 46 ; i, 7, 1 1 ; i, 

11, 1; AT. vi, 4, 4. 
Frescoes, AT. vi, 3, a. 
Fruits, which, may be eaten, A", vi, 5. 
Furniture, P. 34, 53, 54 ; M. i, 25, 

16; A. v, 19; v, 37 ; vi, passim. 

— list of,inaVihira,A.viii; 1,3; 3,3. 
Future life, M. v, 1, 20. 
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Gall bladder, K. vii, a, 5. 

Games, list of, forbidden toBhikkhus, 

K. i, 13, 2. 
Gems, list of the ten, K. ix, 1, 3. 
Ghost stories, M. v, 6, 3. 
Gift of a Vihara, M. i, 22, 18. 
Girdles, rules for, K. v, 29. 
Gleaning, M. vi, 32, 1. 
Goblins in hollow trees, M. iii, 1 2, 2. 
Gods envy the Arahats, K. vii, 1, 6. 
Gold and silver, the Bhikkhus not to 

accept, P. 26 ; K. xii, 1-7, 10. 
Gotamaka Afetiya, M. viii, 1 3, 2. 
Gotama's Ford, M. vi, 28, 12. 
Gotama's Gate, M. vi, 28, 12. 
Gotamf, M. x, 5, 7 ; K. x, 1, 1 ; xi, 

i,9- 
Gourds as water- pots, K. v, 10, 1. 
Gravel, K. v, 14, 3 ; v, 22. 
Grindstone, M. vi, 3, 2. 
Gums, medical, list of, M. vi, 7. 



Hair on the soles of the feet, M. 

v, 1. 
Hair-garments, forbidden, M. viii, 

28, 2. 
Hair, modes of wearing, forbidden, 

K. v, 2, 3 ; v, 27, 4- 
Handicraft allowed to Bhikkhus, K. 

v, 28. 
Happiness, the highest, M. i, 3, 4. 
Harmony of mental powers, M. v, 

1, 17. 
Headache, cures for, M. vi, 13. 
Heresy of Bhikkhus, punishment of, 

K. i, 32. 
— of laymen, how to be treated, K. 

v, 20. 
Hermaphrodites, M. i, 69. 
High places, worship on, K. v, 2, 6 ; 

vi, 2, 7. 
High treason, punishment for, M. 

ix, 2, 9 ; K. vii, 3, 4. 
Horns to carry salt in, K. xii, 1, 10. 
Horse-flesh not to be eaten, M. vi, 

23, 11. 
House-warming, K. v, 21. 
Humours, of the body, M. vi, 14 ; 

24, 5; viii, 1, 30; K. v, 14, 1. 



Iddhi, M. v, 1, 5, 7 ; vi, 15, 8; of 
laymen, vi, 34 ; K. i, 4, 4 ; v, 8 ; 

v », 1, 4 ; >i 1 ; 3, 3 ; of the 

Buddha, vii, 3, 9; sermon on, 



vii, 4, 3 ; a lesser thing than 

Arahatship, vii, 4, 7 ; flying, K. 

xii, 1, 7. 
Ill-will, P. 33. 
Impurity, P. 7. 
Initiation into the order, M. i, 12, 

4 ; i, 28 and foil. 
Insane offender, treatment of, K. 

i, 5- 
Insects, destruction of, M. v, 6, 3. 
Insubordination, P. 12. 
Interdictions, the form, M. i, 78. 
Intoning, K. v, 3. 
Inward struggles, M. iii, 6, 3. 
Iron, M. vi, 26, 7. 
Itch-cloth, M. viii, 17. 



jails, public, M. i, 4:. 

Jains, xi. 

Jaundice, M. vi, 1 ; vi, 14, 7 ; viii, 

1, 23. 
Jewelry for men, K. v, 2, r. 
Judges, what four things they should 

avoid, K. iv, 9. 
— what ten characteristics they 

should have, K, iv, 14, 19. 
Judicial office, four qualifications 

for, K. i, 9. 
Jury in different cases, K. iv, 14, 19. 



Karma, K, vii, 3, 9. 

Kingdom of Righteousness, M. i, 6, 

30. 
Knives, K. v, 11, 1. 



Lamps, etiquette as to lighting, K. 

viii, 7, 4. 
Landmarks, M. ii, 6. 
Language, each Buddhist to learn 

the word in his own, K. v, 33. 
Lattices for windows, K. vi, 2, a ; 

etiquette as to, K. viii, 7, 4. 
Legal questions, settlement of, P. 

68, 69; K. i, 14. 
Legend of Buddha, growth of, M. 

«, 7, «• 
Lever used at wells, K. v, 16, 2. 
Licenses, the ten, disallowed at 

Vesali, K. xii, 1, 10. 
Lies, P. 2, 32 ; M. ii, 7. 
Life begins in the womb, M. i, 75. 
Light (so let your light shine forth), 

M. v, 4, 2 ; ix, 2, 20 ; K. vi, 6, 4. 
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Lions' flesh not to be eaten, M. vi, 

*3> »4. 
Litigiousness, P. 46. 
Lodging-places, regulation of, K. i, 

4 5 vi, it. 
Longing of pregnant women, M. ix, 

2,4. 
Looms, AT. v, 11. 
Love, power of, M. vi, 36, 4 ; sense 

of, K. xii, 2, 5. 
Luck, walking over cloths for good, 

K. v, 21, 4. 
Luck in sneezing, K. v, 33, 3. 
Lunacy (?), M. vi, 10. 
Lusts, K. i, 32, 2. 
Lute, parable of the, M. v, 1, 15, 16. 



Madness, rules in case of, M. ii, 25. 
Magical powers (of laymen), M. vi, 

34. i, *• 
Matricide, M. i, 64, 69. 
Measures of capacity, M. viii, 1, n. 
Medicaments, the five ordinary, M. 

vi, 1, 3. 
Medicine, P. 27 ; M. vi, passim ; 

school of, M. viii, 1. 
Mice, K. vi, 1 2. 
Middle country, the boundaries of, 

M. v, 13, 12. 
Miracles by the Buddha, M. i, 15- 

21; vi, 23, 6. 
Miraculous powers. See Iddhi. 
Mission of the sixty-one disciples, 

M. i, 11. 
Money changing, M. i, 49. 

— pieces of, M. vi, 35, 1 ; viii, 1, 1, 

3, 13; AT. v, 8, 2. 
Mosquito curtains, AT. v, 1 3. 

— fans, K. v, 23, 1. 

Mules, cannot produce young, K. 

vii, 2, 5. 
Murder, P. 4. 



Nails, to be cut short, K. v, 27. 
— custom of polishing, K. v, 27. 
Nakedness forbidden, M. i, 70 ; viii, 

28. 
Names too venerable to be uttered, 

M. i, 74. 1. 
Needles, K. v, ti, 2. 
Needle-cases, P. 86 ; K. v, 1 1. 
Nirvana, M. i, 5, 2 ; i, 6, 8, 17, 18 ; 

v, 1, 18, 28; K. xi, 1, 15 (see 

also Arahatship). 



Noble eightfold path, xii ; M. i, 6, 

18. 
Noble ones, discipline of, M.ix, 1,9. 
Noble states, the ten, M. i, 22, 13. 
Noble truths, xii; M. i, 6, 19-22; 

vi, 29. 
Non-human beings, M. i, 7, 3 ; ii, 

«5, 4- 

— disease, M. vi, 10. 

Nose, giving of medicine through 

the, M. vi, 13 ; viii, 1, 13. 
Novices, rules for, M. i, 56. 

— punishment of, M. i, 57-70. 
Nuns (see Bhikkhunis). 

Ocean, parable of the, K. ix, 1, 3. 
Offences, five kinds of and seven 

kinds of, K. ix, 3, 3. 
Onions, not to be eaten, K. v, 34. 

Painting the face, K. v, 2, 5. 

— bowls, K. v, 9, 2. 

— walls, AT. vi, 3, 2. 
Paricide, M. i, 65, 69. 
Parishes or districts, M. ii, 6-8. 
Partridge, fable of, K. vi, 6, 3. 
Pasenadi, king, story of, M. iii, 14. 
Patchwork coverlets, AT. vi, 2, 7. 
Patimokkha, x-xxiii ; P. 2, 5 1 ; M. 

'. J6. 14; "> 3-5. "5-*i i K. 

ix, 2. 
Pavlrana' ceremony, M. iv, passim. 
Penance and probation, distinctions 

between, AT. ii, 6. 
Perfumes, list of, permitted, M. vi, 

11. 
Pestle and mortar, M. vi, 9, 2. 
Pingoes, K. v, 30. 
Pins and needles in one's limbs, K. 

v, i4i 3- 
Plants, injury of, M. iv, 1 ; v, 7, 1. 

— seeds of, not to be destroyed, AT. 

v, 5- 
Practical joking, P. 4.1, 46. 
Precedent, no ground for change of 

rules, K. xii, 1-10. 
Precepts, the ten, M. i, 56. 
Present, who must be, at a judicial 

proceeding before the Chapter, 

K. iv, 14, 16. 
Prevarication, P. 33. 
Probation, P. 14 ; M. i, 38 ; K. ii, 

iii. 
Property in a robe, when it passes, 

M. viii, 31. 
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Propriety of demeanour, P. 59-61. 
Punishments, M. i, 40, 3 ; i, 44 ; ix, 

2, 9. 
Pupils and preceptors, duties of, M. 

i, 25-27- 

Rations, apportioner of, K. i, 4 ; vi, 

21. 
Rebuke of guilty Bhikkhus, K. i, 

1-8. 
Reconciliation, act of, K, i, 18-24. 
Refuges, the three, M. i, 4, 5 ; i, 

38,2. 
Requisites, the four, P. 43. 
Reservoirs, K. v, 17. 
Res judicata, K. iv, 14, 25. 
Respect, want of, P. 33. 
Rest-house, public, P. 37; M. vi, 

28, 3. 
Reviews not to be witnessed by 

Bhikkhus, P. 43. 
Rice-milk, praise of, M. vi, 24, 5. 
Riddles in casuistry, K. i, 14, 15. 
ftshis, Vedic, list of, M. vi, 35, 2. 
Rivers, ancient worship of, M. v, 9, 

31 K. X,2I. 

— list of principal, K. ix, 1, 3. 
Robes, donation of, eight grounds 

for, M. viii, 32. 
Roots, medical, lists of, M. vi, 3, 4. 
Rugs, P. 24-27; M. v, 10; K. vi, 

19. 
Ruminator, story of the human, K. 

v, 26. 

Sabbath (see Uposatha). 
Salt, M. x, 4, t. 

— various kinds of, M. vi, 8. 
Samanas, xii. 

Sandals, P. 66 ; K. viii, 1, 3 ; 6, 2. 

Sanitary arrangements, K. v, 35. 

Savages, M. iv, 15. 

Savatthi (the hymn), M. vi, 35, 8. 

Scabs, cure for, M. vi, 9. 

Schism, P. 10, 11; distinguished 

from disunion, K. vii, 5, 1. 
• — eighteen kinds of, K. vii, 5, 2. 
Schismatics, conduct towards, M. 

x, 5, 8 ; K. i, 4 j vii, 4, 4. 
Scissors, K. vi, 21, 3. 
Sects, non-Buddhistic, P. 41. 
Seedlings, ancient law of, M. vi, 

39- 
Seeds, fruits containing life, not to 

be eaten, K, v, 5. 



Self (or soul), M. i, 6, 38-41. 
Sexual intercourse, P. 4 ; M. i, 78. 
Shampooing, K. v, 1. 
Shoes, M. i, 25, 8; v, 1, 29; 8, 3; 

v, 12; v, 13, 13; AT. v, 12. 
Sick Bhikkhus, M. ii, 23; Hi, 6 ; iv, 

3; 17,7; viii, 26, 27; K.vi, 10. 

— relatives, M. iii, 7. 

— Bhikkhu, story of the Buddha 

nursing a, M. viii, 26. 
Silence, vow of, forbidden, M. iv, 1. 
Singing the Dhamma forbidden, K. 

v, 3- 
Skins, not to be used for dress, M. 

viii, 28, 2. 

— to be used for roofing, K. v, n, 

6; M, 3- 

— for water- vessels, K. v, 16, 2. 
Skulls as bowls, K. v, 10, 2. 
Sky, walking in the, M. v, 1, 7. 
Slander, P. 32. 
Slaughter-house for oxen, M. v, 1, 

»3- 
Slaves, runaway, M. i, 47. 
Snakes in form of men, M. i, 3,- 3 ; 

"163; vi, 23, 13. 

— of supernatural power, M. i, 15. 

— girdle of, K. vii, 2, 1. 

— bite of, cure for, M. vi, 14, 6. 
charm against, K. v, 6. 

— not to be eaten, M. vi, 23, 13. 

— in houses, K. vi, 2, 5 ; vi, 3, 4 ; 

viii, i, 1. 

Sneezing, curious custom connected 
with, K. v, 33,3. 

Snow, M. i, 20, 15. 

Sodomy, M. i, 52. 

Soldiers may not enter the order, 
M. i, 40. 

Sorcery, M. vi, 14, 7. 

Spittoon, K. viii, 1. 

Spoons, K. viii, 5, 2. 

Sporting in water, P. 44. 

Staves, K. v, 24. 

Subordination of guilty Bhikkhus, 
K. i, 9-12. 

Suffering, M. i, 6, 20-22. 

Sugar, M. vi, 26. 

Sunshades, K. v, 9, 5 ; v, 23 ; eti- 
quette as to, P. 65; K. viii, 

1, 3- 
Suspension of Bhikkhus, M. i, 79 ; 
K. i, 25. 

Tailor, story of his building, K. vi, 5. 
Tanks, K. v, 17. 
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Tathagatas ( = Buddhas), habits of, 

M. i, 4, 4. 
— death of, K. vii, 3, 10. 
Teetotalism, P. 44. 
Theft, P. 4. 
Thimbles, K. v, 11, 5. 
Thoughts, understanding their, M. 

i, 22,4; v, i, 7. 
Titthiyas, M. i, 38; vi, 31; 34, 12; 

35, 1 ; viii, 28. 
Toddy drinking forbidden, K. xii, 

1, 10. 
Toleration, duty of, M. vi, 31, 11. 
Tooth-sticks, rules for, K. v, 31. 
Treasure trove, P. 53. 

Upanishads, x. 

Uposatha (seventh day), x ; M. ii, 
passim. 

Validity of official acts of the Sam- 

gha, M. ix, passim. 
Vedas, sacred verses of, M. vi, 3 5, 2, 8. 
Vehicles, use of, forbidden, M. v, 9. 
Vihara=cave, M. v, 1, 5. 
Voting in the Chapters of the Order, 

K. iv, 9-10; 14, 25; vii, 4. 
Vultures, training of, K. i, 32. 

Walking up and down thinking, M. 
v, 1, 14; K. ii, 1, 4; v, 14, 1. 



Wandering ascetics, non-Buddhistic, 
M. i, 23. 

Was, keeping of, M. i, 13, 1 ; iii, 
passim. 

Waste tub, K. viii, 4, 4. 

Water, pouring out of, as dedica- 
tion ceremony, M. i, 22, 18; 
viii, 30, 4; used as looking- 
glass, K. v, 2, 4 ; strainers, K. 
v, 13. 

Weapons, P. 65 ; K. v, 37, 1 ; vii, 

3. 4, 7- 
Wells, K. v, 16, 2. 
Wheel and axle machinery, K. v, 

16, 2. 
White ants, K. v, 9, 4 ; vi, 1, 2 ; viii, 

3>*. 

Wind in the stomach, M. vi, 1 4, 1 ; 
16, 3; 17; K.v, 34. 

Window spaces, M. i, 25, 15, 18; 
K. viii, 1, 5 ; three kinds of lat- 
tices for, K. vi, 2, 2. 

Winter, M. i, 20, 15. 

Wishing-gift, what it is, K. i, 4, 5. 

Women, first disciples, M. i, 8, 3. 

— See Bhikkhuni. 

— story of the lost, M. i, 14. 
Worldly talk, specimens of, M. v, 

6,3- 
Worms in the head, M. viii, 1, 18. 
Writing, xxxii-xxxv ; M. i, 49. 
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Abhaya, M. viii, i, 4 seq., 1 j seq. 
AaWAakasi, K. x, 23, 1. 
A^apalanigrodha, M. i, 2, 1 ; 3, 1 ; 5,1. 
Ajjatasattu, K. vii, 2, 1, 5 ; 3, 4 seq.; 

xi, 1, 7. 
Agga/apura, AT. xii, 1, 9. 
Agga/ava *etiya, AT. vi, 17, 1. 
A^ita, K. xii, a, 7. 
Ae-ita Kesakambalt, AT. v, 8, 1 . 
Ahir%akulani, AT. v, 6. 
Ahoganga pabbata, AT. xii, 1,8. 
Akasagotta, M.vi, 22, 1. 
A/tiravatt, M. v, 9, 1; viii, 15, 11; 

AT. ix, 1, 3 seq. 
A/ira Kalama, M. i, 6, i, 2. 
A/avaka bhikkhfi, AT.vi, 17, 1. 
A/avi, AT.vi, 17, 1 ; ai, 1. 
Amanussa, M. i, 6, 3 ; vii, 1, 36. 
Ambala///)ika, AT. xi, 1, 7. 
Ambapal? ("palika), M. vi, 30 ; viii, 

1, 1 seq. 
Ambapalivana, M. vi, 30, 6. 
Ananda, M. i, 4, 9, 5 ; 51 ; 53 ; v, 

1 J, 8; 9, 1; 17; a 4 , passim. 
AnathapiWika, M. x, 5, 8 ; AT. vi, 4 ; 

9. See Sudatta and Getavana. 
Andhakavinda, M. ii, 12, 1 ; vi, 24, t ; 

26, 1 ; viii, 15, 10. 
Andhavana, M. viii, 23, 3. 
AngS, M. i, 19, 1, 3. 
Angirasa, M. i, 15,7; vi, 35, 2. 
Afiguttar&pa, M. vi, 34, 17. 
A»«ako«</a««a, M. i, 6, 31 seq. 
Anotattadaha, M. i, 19, 2, 4. 
Antaka, M.i, n, a ; 13, 2. See Mara. 
Anupiya, AT. vii, 1,1; 2, 1. 
Anuruddha, M. x, 4 ; 5, 6 ; AT. i, 1 8, 

1 ; vii, 1, 1 seq. 
Apanam, M. vi, 35, 1 ; 36, 1. 
Aramikagama, M. vi, 15, 4. 
AriMta, AT. i, 32 seq. 
Ariyawi ftyatanam, M. vi, 28, 8. 
Assa^-i, M. i, 6, 36 ; 23. 
Assa^-ipunabbasuka' bhikkhQ, AT. i, 1 3 

seq. ; vi, 16. 



AsurS, AT. ix, 1, 3. 
Attiiaka, M. vi, 35, 2. 
Atuma, M. vi, 37 ; 38. 
Avantt, M. v, 13, 1. 
Avantidakkhinapatha, M. v, 13. 
Avantidakkhinapathaka bhikkhQ, AT. 
xii, 1, 7, 8. 

Balakalonakiragama, M. x, 4, 1. 
BSranasi, M. i, 6, 6, 10, 30 ; 7, t ; 9, 

1, 2; 14, 1; v, 7, 1; 8, 1 ; vi. 

23, 1 seq.; 24, 1; viii, 1, 22; 

'4, «; 15. 1; *. 2» 3- 
Belartia Ka/Mana, M. vi, 26. 
Bela/zAasisa, M. vi, 9, 1 ; viii, 17. 
Bela//£iputta. See Sa^gaya. 
Bhaddasala, M. x, 4, 6 seq. 
Bhaddavaggiya, M. i, 14. 
Bhaddiya (the place), M. v, 8, 1 ; 9, 

1 5 vi, 3, 4- 
Bhaddiya (the Bhikkhu), M. i, 6, 33 ; 

AT. vii, 1,3 seq. 
BhaggS, AT. v, 2t, 1; 22, 1. 
Bhagu, M. vi, 35, 2 ; viii, 24, 6 ; x, 4, 

1 ; K. vii, 1, 4. 
Bhallika, M. i, 4. 

BhJradvaVa, M. vi, 35, 2 ; AT. v, 8. 
Bhesaka/avana, AT. v, 21, 1. 
Bhumma deva, M. i, 6, 30. 
Bhumma^aka. See Mettiyabhum- 

magaka. 
BhQsagSra, M. vi, 37, 4. 
Bimbisara (rag§. Migadha Seniya), 

M. 1,22; 39540; 42546; ii. 1; 

iii, 4, 3, passim ; AT. v, 5 ; vi, 3, 1 1 ; 

vii, 3, 5- 
Bodhi, AT. v, 21. 
Brahma, AT. vii, 3, 16. 
Brahmadatta, M. x, 2, 3 seq. ; AT. xi, 

1,7- 
BrahmakSyika devl, M. i, 6, 30. 
Brahma Sahampati, M. i, 5, 18 ; 6, 

30. 

Dabba Mallaputta, AT. iv, 4 ; v, 30. 
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Dakkhinigiri, M. i, 5, 3 ; viii, 12, 1 ; 

K. xi, i, 10. 
Dakkhinapatha. See Avantidakkh". 
Dakkhinapathaka, K. i, 18, 3. 
Devadatta, M. ii, 16, 8 ; K. vii, 1,4 ; 

2 seq. See Godhiputta. 
Devaputta, K. vii, 2, 2. 
Devatd, M. i, 4 ; 6, 2, 4 ; 20 ; vi, 28, 

7; ii ; viii, 16, 3. 
Dhaniya, K. xi, 1, 6. 
DtghDvu, M. x, 2, 8 seq. 

Eripatha, K. v, 6. 

Gagga, M. ii, 25 ; K. iv, 5. 

Gaggarl, M. ix, 1, 1. 

Gandhabba, K. ix, 1, 3. 

Gaftga, M. v, 9, 4 ; vi, 28, 12 seq. ; 

K. ix, 1, 3 seq. 
Gavampati, M. i, 91, 2. 
Gaya, M.i, 6, 7 ; 21, 1. 
Gayakassapa, M. i, 15, 1 ; 20, 22. 
Gayasisa, M. i, 21, 1 ; 22, 1 ; K. vii, 

4. «. 

Ghositirama, M. x, 1, 1; K. i, 25, 1 ; 
31 ; vii, 2, 1 ; xi, 1, 14. 

Gi^pAakfi/a, M. ii, 1, 1 ; 5, 4 ; v, 1, 1, 
3, 14, 17; AT. iv, 4,4; viii, 3,9. 

Gi%ak3vasatha, M. vi, 30, 6. 

Giribbaja, M. i, 24, 5, 6, 7. See Ra- 
pagaha. 

Godhiputta, K. vii, 3, 2. See Deva- 
datta. 

Goma/akandari, K. iv, 4, 4. 

Gopaka, M. viii, 24, 6. 

Gosala. See Makkhali. 

Gotama (Buddha), M. i, 2, 2, 6, 10, 
15; 22, 2, passim; (Buddha's 
father], M. i, 54, 4- 

Gotamadvira, M. vi, 28, 12. 

Gotamaka ATetiya, M. viii, 13, 2. 

Gotamatittha, M. vi, 28, 12. 

Gotamf . See Mahapa;apatt. 

Cambudipa, M. i, 20, 7 seq. 
Catiy3vana, M. v, 8, 1 ; vi, 34, 10. 
Ceta, K. vi, 4, 9 seq. 
Cetavana, M. i, 55 ; iii, 5, 1, passim ; 

K. i, 1, 1; 13,5; 18, 5, passim. 
Givaka Komarabha/Ma, M. i, 39 ; 

viii, 1, 4 seq.; 2 ; K. v, 14, 1. 
Givakambavana, K. iv, 4, 4 ; xi, 1,7. 

Himavanta, K. vi, 6, 3. 

Inda. See S.ikka. 



Isibhatta, M. viii, 24, 5. 
Isid&sa, M. viii, 24, 5. 
Isigili, K. iv, 4, 4. 

Isipatana, M. i, 6, 6, 10, 30 ; 7, 7 ; 
v, 7, 1 ; vi, 23, 1 ; viii, 14, 1. 

Ka^afigala, M. v, 13, 12. 
Kaka, M. viii, t, 26 seq. 
KakaWaka putta, K. xii, 1, 1 seq. ; 

2, 1 seq. 
Ka/M&na, Ka^ayana. See Pakudha, 

Belaz/M, Mahaka»ana. 
Kakudha, K. vii, 2, 2 ; (Devaputta), 

K. vii, 2, 2. 
Kalima. See A/ara. 
Kalandakanivapa. See Ve/uvana. 
Kalandaputta, K. xi, 1, 6. 
KaVasila, AT. iv, 4, 4. 
Kan</aka, M. i, 52 ; 60. 
KaWaki, M. i, 60. 
Kanliagotama, AT. v, 6. 
Kaftkhlrevata, M. vi, 16. 
Kannaku^ga, K. xii, 1, 9. 
Kapilavatthu, M. i, 54, 1 ; 55, 1 ; K. 

x, 1, 1. 
Kasi, M. i, 6, 8; vi, 17, 8 seq.; ix, 

1. i» 5. 7 ; K- i, 13, 3 ; 18, 1. 
Kasii%H, M. viii, 2 ; x, 2, 3 seq. 
Kassapa, M. i, 15 seq. 522,5; vi, 35, 2. 
Kassapagotta, M. ix, 1. 
Ka/amorakatissaka, K. vii, 3, 14. 
Kcniya, M. vi, 35. 
Kesakamball. See Agita. 
Khan</adevt, K. viii, 3, 14. 
Khupyasobhita, K. xii, 2, 7. 
Kimbila, M. x, 4 ; K. vii, 1, 4. 
Kuagiri, K. i, 13 seq. ; vi, 16 ; 17, 1. 
Kokllika, K. vii, 3, 14 ; 4, 2 seq. 
Kokanada, K. v, 21. 
Kolita, M. i, 24, 3. 
Ko/ivisa. See Sona. 
Ko/iyaputta, K. viii, 2, 2. 
Komarabha/Ma. See Givaka. 
Koni/a^^a, M. i, 6, 29, 31. 
Kosala, M. i, 73, 1, 2 ; ii, 15, 3 ; iii, 

5,i; 9>i; ii,pa?sim> K.\, 13, 

2; 32, 2. 
Kosalara^a, M. x, 2, 3 seq. 
KosambakS bhikkhO (upasaka), M. 

x» 4. 6 ; 5- 
Kosambi, M. viii, 1, 27 ; x, 1, 1 ; 3 ; 

K. i, 25, 1 ; 28, 1 ; vii, 2, 1, 5 ; 

xi, 1, 11 ; xii, 1, 7 ; 2, 8. 
Kosinlraka Malia, M. vi, 36, 1. 
Ko/igama, M. vi, 29 seq. 
Kukku/arSma, M. viii. 24, 6. 
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Kumarakassapa, M. i, 75. 
Kuraraghara, M. v, 13, 1. 
Kuru. See Uttarakuru. 
Kusinara, M. vi, 36, 1, 6; 37, 1 ; K. 

xi, 1, 1. 
Ku/ikanna. See Sona. 

£ampi, M. v, 1, 1 ; ix, 1 ; 2. 
ATampeyyaka, K. xii, 2, 8. 
ATatumahlraVika deva, M. i, 6, 30. 
£6aby3putta, K. v, 6. 
Kbannz, K. i, 25 ; 28 ; 30 ; 31 ; iv, 14 ; 

xi, 1, 11,14. 
Altta, K. i, 18 ; 22 seq. 
iTodanaVatthu, M. ii, 17, 1 ; 18, 1. 
ATorapapata, K. iv, 4, 4. 

Laf/Aivanuyyana, M. i, 22, 1, 2. 
Liiibavi, M. vi, 30 ; 3 1, 1 ; K. v, 20. 
Lohitaka. See PaWukalohitaka. 

Maddaku/M/ji, M.ii, 5, 3; K. iv, 4, 4. 
Magadhi, M. i, 5,7 ; 19, 1, 3 ; 24, 5, 

6, 7 5 39. «• 
Magadha. See Bimbisara. 
Magadhaka, M. i, 22, 3 seq.; 24, 5 ; 

K. vii, 2, 2. 
Magadha-khetta, M. viii, 12, 1. 
Magadha-mahamatta, M. vi, 28, 7 

seq. 
Ma^Aima^anapada, K. i, 1 8 ; 2 2 seq. 
Mahaka, M.i, 52. 
Mah3ka**ana, M. v, 13 ; x, 5, 6 ; K. 

i, 18, t. 
Mahikappina, M. v, 1 3 ; x, 5, 6 ; K. 

i, 18, 1. 
Mahakassapa, M. i, 74 ; ii, 1 2, 1 ; 

viii, 2i, 1 ; x, 5, 6 ; K. xi, 1, 1 seq. 
Mahakof/Ma, M. x, 5, 6 ; K. i, 18, 1. 
Mahaiunda, M. x, 5, 6 ; K. i, 18, 1. 
Mahamoggallana, M. i, 23 ; 24 ; vi, 

20; K. i, 18, 1; v, 8, 1; 34.^2; 

vii, 2, 2 ; 4, 2 ; ix, 1. See Sari- 

puttamoggalla'ni. 
Mahanama, M. i, 6, 36 ; K. vii, 1, 1. 
Mahapa^pati Gotami, M. x, 5, 7 ; 

K. xi, 1 seq.; xi, 1, 9. 
Mahira?ano, M. i, 4, 4 ; 16. 
Mahasala, M. v, 13, 12. 
Mahavana, M. vi, 30, 6 ; K. v, 13, 3 ; 

vi, 5. 1 5 x, 1, 2 ; xii, 1, 1. 
Mahf, K. ix, 1, 3 seq. 
Makkhali Gosala, K. v, 8, 1. 
MsdHbikasanda, K. i, 18 ; 22 seq. 
Malla, M. vi, 36 ; viii, 19 ; K. vii, 1, 1. 
Mallaputta. See Dabba. 



Mall}, K. x, 12. 

MandSkini, M. vi, 20. 

ManUG/aka, K. xii, 1, 4. 

M&ra, M. i, 6, 30 ; 11,2; 13, 2 ; K. 

xi, 1, 9. See Antaka. 
Marasena, M. i, 1, 7. 
Men</aka, M. vi, 34. 
Mettiya, K. iv, 4, 8. 
Mettiyabhumtiwjaka, K. iv, 4, 5 seq. ; 

v, 20. 
MigUramata, K. ix, 1, 1. See Visa- 

khl 
Moggallana. See Mahamoggallana. 
Muialinda, M. i, 3 ; 4, 1. 

Nadt Kassapa, M. i, 15, 1; 20, 30. 
Niga, M. i, 15 ; 63 ; K. ix, 1, 3. 
NaVanda, K. xi, 1, 7. 
Nanda, M. i, 54, 5. 
Nitaputta, M. vi, 31 ; K. v, 8, 1. 
Natika, M. vi, 30, 6. 
Nerawgara, M. i, 1, 1 ; 15, 6 ; 20, 15. 
Nigrodharama, M. i, 54, 1 ; AT.x, 1, 1. 
Nilavast, M. viii, 24, 25. 
NimmanaratT deva, M. i, 6, 30. 

Pa^yota (i%3), M. viii, 1, 23 seq. ; 

24. 
Paiinaka (bhikkhfl), K. xii, 2, 2 seq. 
Paiinavamsadlya, M. x, 4, 1 seq. 
Pajbiantimi ^anapadl, M. v, 13, 16 

seq. 
Pakudha KaiHyana, K. v, 8, 1. 
Pam/ukalohitaka, K. i, t ; 6, 8. 
Paranimiriitavasavatti deva, M. i, 6, 

30. 
Pirileyyaka, M. x, 4, 6 seq. ; 5, 1. 
Pasenadi (rapi Kosala), M. iii, 14. 
PaValigama, M. vi, 28. 
Pa/aliputta, M. vi, 28, 8 ; viii, 24, 6. 
Pa/Aeyyaka bhikkhfl, M. vii, 1, 1 

seq.; K. xii, 1, 7, 8 ; 2, 2 seq. 
PSva, AT. xi, 1, 1. 
Phalikasandina, M. viii, 24, 6. 
Pilinda-gama, M. vi, 15, 4, 7. 
Pilindava/Mia, M. vi, 13 seq. 
Piw/olabharadva£a, K. v, 8. 
PisiUillika, AT. v, 10, 3 ; 27, 5. 
Pubbarlma, K. ix, 1, 1. 
Punabbasuka. See Assa^ipunabba- 

suka. 
Punna^i, M. i, 9, 1, 2. 
Purana, K. xi, 1, 10. 
Pflra/ia Kassapa, K. v, 8, 1. 
Puratthima ^anapada, K. i, 18, 3 ; 

xii, 2, 3. 
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Ragagaha, M. i, 22, i, 2, 13 ; 23, 1 

seq.; 28,2; 30,1; 49,1; 53,1, 

passim; K. iv, 4, 15; v, 1, 1; 

2, 6, passim. 
R%agahaka, M. viii, 1, 2, 16 seq.; 

K. v, 8 ; vi, 1 ; 4, 1, 6 seq. 
Rap-ayatana, M. i, 4, i, 2 ; 5, 1. 
Rami asurinda, K. xii, 13. 
Rahula, M. i, 54 ; 55 ; x, 5, 6 ; K. i, 

18, 1. 
Rahulamata, M. i, 54. 
RakkhitavanasaWa, M. x, 4, 6 seq. 
Ramaputta. See Uddaka. 
Revata, M. viii, 31, 1 ; x, 5, 6 ; K. i, 

18, 1 ; xii, 1, 9 seq.; 2, 1 seq. 

See Kafikharevata. 
Roga, M. vi, 36 ; viii, 19. 

Sabbakami, AT. xii, 2, 4 seq. 
Sagata, M. v, 1, 3 seq. 
Saha^ati, AT. xii, 1, 9; 2, 1. 
Saketa, M. i, 66, 1 ; vii, 1,1; viii, 

1, 8; 13, 7. 
Sakiya, M. i, 38, 11 ; K. vii, 1, 4 ; x, 

i, 2; 2, 1. 
Sakka, M. i, 17; 20; 22, 13 seq. 
SakkS, M. i, 54 ; K. vii, 1, 1 seq.; x, 

1, 1, 2. 
Sakya, AT. vii, 1, 3. 
Sakyakula, M. i, 22, 2; 23, 4; vi, 

34. 11; 35. «• 
Sakyakumara, K. vii, 1, 1 seq. 
Sakyaputta. See Upananda. 
Sakyaputtiya, M. i, 24, 7 seq., passim. 
Sakyari^i, AT. vii, 1, 3 seq. 
Saiavati, M. viii, 1, 3 seq. 
SaVA.n, AT. xii, 2, 2 seq. 
Sallavati, M. v, 13, 12. 
SambhQta, K. xii, 1, 8 seq.; 2, 4 seq. 
Samkassa, K. xii, 1 , 9. 
Samuddadatta, K. vii, 3, 14. 
Sana, M. viii, 24, 6. 
Sanavils!, M. viii, 24, 6 ; K. xii, 1, 8 

seq. ; 2, 4 seq. 
San^aya, M. i, 23 ; 24 ; AT. v, 8, 1. 
Sajfcikaputta, K. vi, 21, 1 seq. 
Sappaso/fcrikapabbhara, K. iv, 4, 4. 
Sarabhfl, K. ix, 1, 3 seq. 
Siriputta, M. 1, 23; 24; 28, 2, 3; 

54, passim; K. i, 18, 1; v, 34 ; 

2; v 'i6. 1 ! 7; vii, 3,2 seq.; 4; 

viii, 4, 1. See Sariputtamoggal- 

lana. 
Sariputtamoggallini, K. i, 13, 16; 

16 ; vi, 16, 1 ; vii, 3, 1 ; 4, 1 seq. 
Sattapa/miguhi, AT. iv, 4, 4. 



Savattht, M. 1, 55 ; 66, 1 ; 67 ; iii, 

5, 1, passim; K. i, 1, 1 ; 13, 3, 

5; 18, 4, passim. 
SenSnigama, M. i, 11, 1. 
Seniya. See Bimbisara. 
Setakannika, M. v, 13, 12. 
Seyyasaka, K. i, 9 seq. 
Siha, M. vi, 31. 
Sitavana, M. v, 1, 12 seq.; 17; AT. 

>v, 4. 4; vi, 4, 3 seq. 
Sfvaka (yakkha), AT. vi, 4, 3. 
Siveyyaka, M. viii, 1, 29, 34. 
Sona Ko/ivisa, M. v, 1. 
Sona Ku/ikanna, M. v, 1 3. 
Soreyya, K. xii, 1, 9. 
Sudatta, K. vi, 4, 4. Cf. Anatha- 

pin/rfka. 
Suddhivisa devS, Suddhavasakayika 

devata, K. xii, 2, 2. 
Suddhodana, M. i, 54. 
Sudhamma, AT. 1, 18 ; 22 seq. 
Sudinna, K. xi, 1, 6. 
Sumana, AT. xii, 2, 7. 
Sumsumaragira, AT. v, 21, 1. 
Sunidha, M. vi, 28, 7 seq. 
Supassa nagai%a, M. vi, 23, 13. 
Supati///f>a ATetiya, M. i, 22, 1, 2. 

TakkasilS, M. viii, 1, 5 seq. 
Tapodakandara, AT. iv, 4, 4. 
Tapodar&ma, AT. iv, 4, 4. 
Tapussa, M. i, 4. 
Tavatimsa, M. i, 6, 30; 20, 10; vi, 

28, 8 ; 30, 5. 
Tekula. See Yame/utekulS. 
Thfina, M. v, 13, 12. 
Tissaka. See Ka/amorakatissaka. 
TusitS deva, M. i, 6, 30. 

Udayi, M. ii, 16, 7 ; AT. iii, 1 ; x, 9, 3 

seq. 
Uddaka RSmaputta, M. i, 6, 3, 4. 
Udena, M. iii, 5 ; AT. xi, 1, 1 1 seq. 
Udumbara, AT. xii, 1, 9. 
Upyent, M. viii, 1, 23. 
Ukkala, M. i, 4, 2. 
Upaka, M. i, 6, 7 seq. 
Upali, M. i, 62 ; 64 ; ix, 6 ; AT. i, 

18, 1 ; ii, 2 ; 7, passim. 
Upali (of Ragagaha), M. i, 49. 
Upananda, M. i, 52; 60; iii, 14; 

vi, 19; viii, 25; AT. vi, 10, 1 ; 

12; xii, 1, 5. 
Upasena Vafigantaputta, M. i, 31. 
Upatissa, M. i, 24, 3. 
Uppaiavanna, AT. x, 8. 
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UruvelS, M. i, i, i ; 6, 6 ; 1 1, i ; 14, 

1 ; i5» ' ; «> 4- 
Uruvelakassapa, M. i, 15; 22, 4; 

K. v, 37. 
Usiraddhaja, M. v, 13, 2. 
Uttara, K. xii, 2, 3. 
Uttarakuru, M. i, 19, 2, 4. 
UvaVa, AT. iv, n ; 12, 5. 

Vsuliiba, K. v, 20. 
Vaggi, M. vi, 28. 
Vagjiputtaka, K. vii, 4, 1 ; xii, 1, 1 

seq. ; 2, 1 seq. 
Vaggumuditiriya, K. xi, i, 6. 
Valikar3ma, K. xii, 2, 7. 
Vamadeva, M. vi, 35, 2. 
Vamaka, M. vi, 35, 2. 
Vafigantaputta, M. i, 31. 
Vappa, M. i, 6, 33. 
Vasabhagama, M. ix, 1, r, 5, 7. 
Vlsabhagamika, K. xii, 2, 7. 
VSse//iia, M. vi, 35, 2. 
Vassakara, M. vi, 28, 7 seq. 
VebhSra, K. iv, 4, 4. 
Vedehiputta, K. xi, 1, 7. 
Ve/uvana, M. i, 22, 18 ; 24, 3 ; iii, 1, 



1; vi, 17, 1, 8; 22, 1; 27; viii, 
1, 1 ; K. iv, 4, 1, 4 ; v, 1, 1 ; vi, 
1, 1; 21, 1; vii, 2, 5; 4, 3; xi, 
1, n; xii, 1,4. 
Vesili, M. vi, 30, 31, 4, 10 seq.; 32, 
1; viii, 1, 1 seq.; 13; 14, 1; 
K.v, 12, 1; 13,3; 14,1; 21,1; 
vi, 5, 1 ; 6, 1 ; x, t, 2 ; 9, 1 ; xi, 

1, 6; xii, 1, 1 seq.; 2, 4 seq. 
Vesalika, K. vii, 4, 1 ; xii, 1, 1 seq. 
Vessamitta, M. vi, 35, 2. 
Videha. See Vedehiputta. 
Vimala, M. i, 9, 1, 2. 
VirfipakkhS, K. v, 6. 

VisSkha MigJramata, M. iii, 13; 
viii, 15; 18; x, 5, 9; K.v, 22; 
vi, 14. 

Yakkha, K. vi. 4, 3. 

Y3ma deva, M. i, 6, 30. 

Yamataggi, M. vi, 35, 2. 

Yame/utekula, K.v, 33, 1. 

Yamuna, K. ix, 1, 3 seq. 

Yasa, M. i, 7 seq.; K. xii, 1, 1 seq.; 

2, 1 seq. 
Yasoga, M. vi, 33, 5. 
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akappakata, part ii, p. 155. 
akaraniya, iii, 355. 
akuppa, ii, 435. 
akkanaVa, ii, 247. 
akkava/a, iii, 178. 
agga, iii, aoa. 
agga/a, ii, 215. 
agga/avatti, iii, 106. 
angana, iii, 295. 
aiakkhussa, iii, 147. 
a>elaka, i, 41. 
aMbaddha, ii, 207. 
aiiekaihara, i, 29. 
aMMipiyati, iii, 83. 
aginakkhipa, ii, 247. 
angaria, ii, 50. 
arigani, iii, 141. 
a«#3, ii, 10; iii, 303. 
atfwata, iii, 186. 
attana, iii, 67. 
A«i>aka, ii, 130. 
a/tbakavagga, ii, 37. 
a/t£apadaka, iii, 167. 
attb\\\a, iii, 341. 
a</</£ak3sika, ii, 195 seq. 
addkokosx, ii, 209. 
a^^apallafika, iii, 367. 
addbamandaXa, ii, 209. 
addbayoga, i, 174. 
addbartiia, iii, 138. 
attakamaparUariya, i, 8. 
att&dUna, iii, 313. 
atthavasa, iii, 263. 
atthara, ii, 1 48 seq. 
attharaka, ii, 155. 
adesanigami, ii, 333. 
addhana, i, 26. 
adhi/Atahati, iii, 101, 117. 
adhitMta, ii, 40, 151, 15a. 
adhisila, ii, 33. 
anajMi>ariya, i, 85. 

[20] 



anantarika, iii, 385. 
anapadana, ii, 273. 
anabhiva, ii, 113. 
anabhirati, iii, 77. 
anavasesa, ii, 316; iii, 35. 
anadariya, i, 44. 
animantaiara, ii, 150. 
anika, ii, 13. 

anupakha&ga, i, 4a ; iii, 285. 
anupaMatti, iii, 374. 
anupadagg*yya, i, 29. 
anubhaga, iii, 303. 
anullapana, iii, 36. 
anuvita, ii, 154; ii> 33 x i >»> 93- 
anuvivawa, ii, 209. 
anusampavankati, iii, 36. 
ane/agala, ii, 37. 
antaggahika, i, 344. 
antaraghara, i, 56, 59, 65 ; iii, 386. 
antaravasaka, ii, 312. 
antarftkaga, iii, 146. 
antimavatthu, i, 376. 
apagabbha, ii, m, 112. 
apatissarana, iii, 175. 
apalokana, iii, 37. 
apassenaphalaka, iii, 219. 
appuyya, iii, 183. 
appo/ieti, ii, 349. 
abbhussahanata, iii, 36. 
abhaytivara, i, 207. 
abhisamkhanka, iii, 9. 
abhisanna, ii, 60. 
abhisannakiya, iii, 102. 
abhihattAum, i, 21; ii, 440. 
ambakS, ii, 107. 
aramsahita, iii, 292. 
ariyavasa, i, 141. 
alakkhika, iii, 250. 
alamkammaniya, i, 16. 
avakkarapati, iii, 287. 
avagaa^aklrakam, i, 64. 

Ff 
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avafiga, iii, 342. 
avippavasa, i, 20, 255. 
asaddhamma, iii, 262. 
asamadanaiara, ii, 151. 
asambhoga, iii, 120. 
ahivatakaroga, i, 204. 
Ahogafiga, ii, 146. 

agamma, ii, 237. 
SUamanakumbhi, iii, 280. 
aiariya, i, 178 seq. 
&>ariyaka, ii, 140. 
SMra, i, 184. 
Sntfolaka, iii, 348. 
adeyyavaia, iii, 1 86. 
anantarika, iii, 198, 246. 
apayika, iii, 262. 
£ma/akava»rikapi/£a, iii, 165. 
Smisa, i, 36. 
Smisakhara, ii, .60. 
ayataka, iii, 72. 
Syatika, iii, 115. 
iyoga, iii, 141. 
arama, i, 23. 
arimika, iii, 282. 
alambanablha, iii, 96. 
Slinda, iii, 175. 
avarana, iii, 336. 
avasathapiWa, i, 37. 
avasaparampara, ii, 371. 
SviS^ana, iii, 106. 
asa^anawi, iii, 264. 
Ssatti, iii, 183. 
asanantarika, ii, 292. 
asanapa/Wapaka, iii, 408. 
asandi, ii, 27. 
asandika, iii, 165. 
asadeti, ii, 373. 
asittakupadhina, iii, 1 1 7. 
asevanavitthaka, iii, 95. 
ShaMapadaka, iii, 164. 
ahundarika, i, 205. 

ikkasa, iii, 171. 

iddhi, i, 1 19 ; ii, 136 ; iii, 230. 

indakhila, i, 52. 

ukkapi/b&ka, ii, 70. 
ukkasika, iii, 68. 
ukkufikam, iii, 16. 
ukkudka, i, 62. 
wbtinatha, i, 194. 
uMfredavada, ii, 1 1 1 . 
uahisa, iii, 97. 
utu, ii, 236. 
uttara££i>ada, ii, 27. 



uttarapasaka, iii, 106. 
uttar&aftga, ii, 212 ; iii, 123. 
uttaribhafiga, iii, 9, 179. 
utti«i>apatta, i, 152. 
udakaniddbamana, iii, 108. 
udakasamgaha, ii, 147. 
udakasi/ika, ii, 225. 
udukkhalika, iii, 105. 
udda, ii, 1 6. 
uddesa, i, 12. 
uddosita, iii, 363. 
uddhasudhS, iii, 174. 
upaggin, iii, 3$ 1. 
upaggi&yz, i, 178 seq. 
upa//i>apeti, i, 49. 
upadhi, i, 85, 138. 
upanandhati, iii, 100. 
upanikkhitta, f, 26. 
uparipitfAita, iii, 273. 
upalapeti, i, 49. 
uposathapamukha, i, 252. 
ubbtUbsi, ii, 314. 
ubbabikS, iii, 49. 
ubbhaWita, ii, 210. 
ubbhara, i, 19; ii, 157. 
ubbhida, ii, 48. 

ubhatoIohitakQpa, dhana, ii, 28. 
ubhatovinaya, iii, 376. 
ubhatovibhaftga, iii, 376. 
ummattakalaya, iii, 21. 
ura&Mada, ii, 348. 
ullikhita, ii, 153. 
ulloka, iii, 169. 
ussideti, iii, 202, 301. 
ussavanS, ii, 120. 
usstra, ii, 23. 
usse/i&eti, ii, 349. 

fiha^i, iii, 277. 

eka/Miya, ii, 212. 
ekapariyakata, iii, 341. 
ekapalaiika, ii, 1 3. 
ekuddesa, i, it. 
eragu, ii, 35. 
e/akapadakapWa, iii, 165. 

okirati, ii, 231. 
oko/imaka, iii, 40. 
ogumphiyati, ii, 31. 
otinna, i, 7. 
ottharaka, iii, 102. 
onita, i, 83. 
ono^ana, ii, 386. 
opana, ii, 115. 
obhoga, i, 156. 
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ovawika, iii, 69. 
ova/riyakarana, ii, 153. 
ovaddheyya, ii, 1 54. 
ovSda, i, 35. 
osaraka, iii, 175. 

kamsapattharikS, iii, 140. 
kakka, ii, 58. 

ka/aMAuparissavana, iii, 100. 
ka/asi, iii, 390. 
karisuttaka, iii, 69, 142, 348. 
katb'ma, i, 18 seq. ; ii, 148 seqq. ; 

93 seq. 
kasafaka, iii, 9. 
kanAisakarana, ii, 153. 
kannakita, iii, 91. 
katakata, iii, 309. 
katikasan/iAna, iii, 8. 
kattaradaWa, ii, 20. 
kattari, iii, 138. 
kattarika, iii, 139. 
kattika, i, 29 seq. 
kapalla, ii, 50. 
kapistsaka, iii, 106. 
kappawAika, iii, 254. 
kappiyakaraka, ii, 59. 
kappiyakurf, i, 303. 
kaba/ika, ii, 58. 
kamala, ii, 23. 
kambala, ii, 23. 
kambalamaddana, ii, 154. 
kammarabhWu, i, 200. 
karaka/aka, iii, 112. 
kaiabuka, iii, 143. 
ka/iftgara, iii, 127. 
ka/imbhaka, iii, 94. 
kavafa, iii, 88, 160. 
kav3/apitt£a, iii, 105. 
kasSva, iii, 172. 
kiUa, iii, 82. 
kaya, ii, 224. 
kayura, iii, 69. 
kaVaka, i, 25. 
ki/M-ana, i, 139. 
ki/ika, iii, 174, 176. 
kukkukata, ii, 154. 
kukkusa, iii, 367. 
ku/6&ptda, iii, 107. 
kun</akamattika ( iii, 171. 
kuttaka, ii, 27. 
kupita, i, 309. 
kumbhakarikS, iii, 156. 
kumbhatthena, iii, 325. 
kuruvindakasutti, iii, 67. 
kulahkapSdaka, iii, 174. 
kulava, iii, 384. 



kulirapadaka, iii, 164. 

kusi, ii, 208. 

ko, i, 138. 

koiihA, i, 34; iii, 165. 

kortapeti, iii, 341. 

kowAaka, ii, 219; iii, 11, 109, 177. 

kopeti, ii, 435. 

komudt, i, 324. 

khaWa, iii, 191. 
khandhakavatta, i, 185. 
iii, khallaka, ii, 15. 
khidaniya, i, 39. 
kharika^a, i, 132. 
khuddlnukhuddaka, i, 50. 
khurabha*</a, ii, 141. 
khurasipa/iki, iii, 138. 
khe/apaka, iii, 239. 

gawamagga, i, 269. 
ga»/£ika, iii, 144. 
ganafiklklhana, iii, 2 1 3. 
gaWumattikt, iii, 172. 
gatigata, iii, 26. 
gandhabbahatthaka, iii, 67. 
gabbha, iii, 173. 
gahapatWivara, ii, 194. 
gSmapoddava, iii, 66. 
gamOpa^ara, i, 256. 
giraggasama^ya, iii, 71. 
gtveyyaka, ii, 209. 
gunaka, iii, 143. 
gubi, i, 174- 
geruka, ii, 50. 
gerukaparikamma, iii, 97. 
gokao/aka, ii, 34. 
goghantsika, iii, 98. 
goJara, iii, 275- 
gonisSdika, ii, 121. 
golomika, iii, 138. 

ghafaka, iii, 130. 
gharikafaha, iii, 88. 
ghafika, iii, 106. 
gharadinnaka, ii, 60. 

iakkabheda, iii, 251. 
iakkaliki), iii, 163. 
£akkavatfaka, iii, 112. 
lankama, ii, 7 ; iii, 103. 
latukannaka, iii, 145. 
^andanagan/M, iii, 78. 
£ammakham/a, iii, 113. 
ialeti, ii, 49. 
iitta, ii, 224. 
iimiliki, iii, 167. 
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tfvara, ii, 199. 
ietapeti, i, 22. 
/telapattiki, iii, 128. 
JkoAa., ii, 132. 
tolaka, iii, 86. 

ibakana, ii, 49. 
>Matta, iii, 133. 
>£adana, i, 35. 
Xi>anda, i, 277. 
>Aandaso, iii, 150. 
iAava, iii, 239. 
>£avi, iii, 169. 
4/adeti, ii, 42 ; iii, 147. 
4/Mnniriyapatha, i, 225. 
ibeppi, ii, 24. 

.g-afigheyyaka, ii, 209. 
gztila, i, n8; ii, 129, 134. 
_panata, iii, 72. 
,?antaghara, i, 157 ; iii, i<>3- 
^antu, ii, 35. 
^aia, iii, 162. 
£e,ii, 217. 

#6iyi, iii, 7. 

tfatti, i, 169. 
dattiiatuttha, i, 169. 
tfattidutiya, i, 169. 

tattika, ii, 35- 
tathlgata, i, 82. 
tantibaddha, ii, 256. 
talasattikS, i, 51. 
tassapapiyyasika, iii, 28. 
tala>M/Wdda, iii, 106. 
tila van/a, iii, 131,145. 
tavakalika, iii, 217. 
tLMvara, i, 20; f, 255. 
tinagahana, iii, 148. 
tinasantharaka, iii, 86. 
tittirapattika, ii, 15- 
Tittiriya, iii, 194. 
tiraMbknaviggb, iii, i5 2 - 
tiritaka, ii, 248. 
tumbaka/aha, iii, 88. 
tula, iii, 112. 
tulikS, iii, 167. 
tula, i, 54. 
tulapunnika, ii, 15. 
torarca, iii, 178. 

thakfyati, iii, 161. 
thavika, iii, 293. 
thinna, ii, 206. 



thullaMaya, i, xxv. 
thflpato, i, 63. 
theyyasamkbita, i, 4. 

dakako//£aka, ii, 57. 
daWaka/iina, iii, 93. 
daWaparissavana, iii, 102. 
(LWasatthaka, iii, 90. 
dantakatt£a, iii, 146. 
dantapona, i, 40. 
datnaka, ii, 71. 
daAMkarana, ii, 153. 
da/Aik3, iii, 138. 
di«/!>avikamma, iii, 34. 
dukka/a, i, xxv. 
dukkha, ii, 224. 
duft/>agaha»ika, ii, 60. 
duttimlla, ii, 316. 
dubbaia, i, 12. 
dubbalya, i, 4. 
dummanku, iii, 251. 
dummawflu, iii, 251. 
de<Uubhaka, iii, 143. 
dvara, iii, 160. 
dvarakosa, i, 35. 

dhamanisantata, ii, 41, 
dhamma, iii, 193, 262. 
dhammakaraka, iii, 100. 
dhlna, ii, 28. 
dhuvakara, ii, 254. 
dhflmakalika, iii, 214, 378. 
dhfimanetta, iii, 107. 
dhotapadaka, iii, 219. 

nam, iii, 19. 
natthukamma, ii, 53. 
nattbukarani, ii, 54. 
nandimukhf, ii, 211 ; iii, 299. 
namataka, iii, 90, 343. 
nali/ika, ii, 349. 
navakamroa, iii, 101, 189 seq. 
navakammika, ii, 359. 
nagadanta, iii, 68, 98. 
na/ikagabbha, iii, 173. 
nasani, i, 236. 
nlseti, ii, 377. 
niganf£a, i, 41. 
ntggbapeti, iii, 2. 
nuWapeti, iii, 225. 
nippurisa, iii, 225. 
nibbti£j/>ati, ii, 349. 
nimitta, ii, 9. 
nimittakata, ii, 154. 
nillekhagantaghara, iii, 115. 
nissaggiya, ii, 155. 
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mssaya, 11, 337; in, 355. 
nekkhamma, i, 104. 
negama, iii, 185. 
netthl, ii, 339. 
nerayika, iii, 262. 

pamsukfila, ii, 157. 

pakata, ii, 343. 

pakatatta, ii, 340; iii, 366. 

pakisaniyakamma, iii, 239. 

pakutta, iii, 175. 

pakkhasamkanta, i, 178. 

pakkhika, iii, 220. 

paggahikasali, iii, 383. 

paghana, iii, 175. 

pai/takkh&ta, i, 275. 

paji/takkh&ti, i, 4. 

pai/taya, i, 146. 

p&btuddharati, ii, 152. 

pa&iaka, ii, 155. 

paAlapa/ika, iii, 97. 

parika, ii, 3, 27. 

pariggaha, iii, 90, 95. 

pa/i/MAadaniya, ii, 8 1 . 

patMbidi, iii, 11 1. 

pa/ibblna, iii, 1 3. 

pa/ibh3na>itta, iii, 172. 

pa/ibhaneyyaka, ii, 140. 

pa/isaraniya, ii, 364. 

pa«a, iii, 341. 

panimeti, iii, 403. 

pattakam/oliki, iii, 86. 

pattakkhandha, iii, 13. 

pattama/aka, iii, 86. 

patthaddha, iii, 244. 

pannaloma, iii, 232. 

para, ii, 307. 

paradavutta, iii, 232. 

paramparabhojana, i, 38. 

parikathakata, ii, 154. 

parikammakata, iii, 218. 

parikkblra, iii, 343. 

parigita, iii, 75. 

parittanaki/ika, iii, 174. • 

parinibbuta, iii, 183. 

paribbagaka, i, 41. 

paribhamfe, ii, 154, 231; iii, 83, 93. 

paribhWakarana, iii, 2 1 3. 

paribhoga, iii, 208. 

paribho^aniya, iii, 8. 

parimaWalam, i, 59. 

parimana, ii, 421. 

parimukha, iii, 138. 

parimu«i&a, ii, 307. 

pariyanta, ii, 386. 

pariylya, i, 47. 



pariyuM&itaiitta, iii, 380. 
parivena, iii, 109; iii, 203. 
parisa, i, 12. 
pala, ii, 178. 
palisf, iii, 38. 
palibodha, ii, 157. 
pallanka, iii, 367. 
pallatthika, i, 62 ; iii, 1 41. 
pavattamamsa, ii, 81. 
pavattint, iii, 350. 
pavananta, iii, 143. 
pavaranSsamgaha, i, 353. 
pavirita, i, 39. 
pavaxeti, i, 21. 
pasata, ii, 178. 
paharanf, iii, 156. 
pjUittiya, {,32. 
Pa/i>eyyaka, ii, 146. 
patimokkha, i, xxvii seq. 
padakathalika, i, 92 ; ii, 373. 
padakhilabadha, ii, 19. 
padapi/£a, i, 92. 
papanika, ii, 157. 
pimabga, iii, 69. 
para^ika, i, 3. 
pirisuddhi, i, 242, 274. 
paligu»/£ima, ii, 15. 
p&libaddha, ii, 208. 
pasaka, iii, 144. 
pasada, i, 174 ; iii, 178. 
pasadika, iii, 339. 
pasuka, iii, 340. 
pif/Aakhadaniya, ii, 139. 
pi/Afamadda, iii, 171. 
pi«/6asa»»gha7a, iii, 105. 
pimAikkhepakam, i, 64. 
pitta, iii, 237. 
pidalaka, iii, 94. 
pilo/ika, ii, 157. 
pisaiillika, i, 318; iii, 139. 
piiba., iii, 278. 
pitMb.%, iii, 165. 
puiiJkiti (vassam), i, 310. 
piuMAant, iii, 114. 
pufabaddha, ii, 15. 
puthupiniya, iii, 68. 
pflva, i, 39. 
peyylla, i, 291. 
potthaka, ii, 247. 
pothu£ganika, iii, 230. 
position, iii, 169. 

phanaka, iii, 70. 
pbalaka, ii, 246; iii, 165. 
phltikammattha, iii, 217.. 
phulla, iii, 191. 
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bandhana, ii, 153. 
bandhanamatta, iii, 141. 
bahukata, ii, 135; iii, 214. 
bahanta, ii, 209. 
bahullika, iii, 254. 
bidalamaft/taka, iii, 164. 
bila, ii, 48. 
bilafiga, iii, 9. 
bundikabaddha, iii, 164. 
byi, ii, 378. 

bhahga, ii, 57. 
bhafigodaka, ii, 57. 
bhan^agdra, ii, 201. 
bhamfika, iii, 213. 
bhatikamrna, iii, 83. 
bhattikamma, iii, 169. 
bhaddap i/*,i, iii, 165. 
bhasma, iii, 264. 
bhikkhugatika, i, 312. 
bhisi, ii, 210; iii, 163. 
bhummattharana, iii, 278. 
bhoganiya, i, 39. 
bhcggayagu, ii, 89. 

makaradantaka, iii, 68. 
makasaku/ikS, iii, 102. 
maM&ava/aka, iii, 145. 
ma^ru, ii, 35. 
mania, iii, 278. 
ma&tuka, ii, 140. 
ma%arika, ii, 347. 
ma%u, ii, 140. 
ma«</ala, ii, 209. 
ma»</alika, iii, 107. 
matakatfvara, ii, 151. 
mattikldonikl, iii, 107. 
maddavina, iii, 143. 
madhusitthaka, iii, 92. 
manam, i, 234. 
mantha, i, 39. 
mandamukhi, i, 130. 
marumba, iii, 109. 
mallaka, iii, 68. 
mallamu//£ika, iii, 66. 
ina/oriki, iii, 117. 
masaraka, iii, 164. 
rnahanSima, ii, 14. 
maharanga, ii, 14. 
mahiseda, ii, 56. 
Main, ii, 25. 

mStiki, i, 273 ; ii, 157 ; iii, - a. 
mSsakarfipa, iii, 80. 
migabhfita, iii, 232. 
mu/£anta, iii, 85. 
midM, iii, 163. 



missaka, ii, 432. 
mukhamattika, iii, 107. 
muttaharttaka, ii, 60. 
memfovisibiabandhika, ii, 15. 
mokkha>iki, ii, 184. 
moghasuttaka, iii, 94. 
nuvfa, ii, 132. 
moragu, ii, 35. 

yathadhammo, i, 203. 
yantaka, iii, 162. 
y£gu, ii, 89. 

ra^-anapakka, ii, 49. 
ratanasammata, i, 53. 
rfipa, i, 201. 
rUpiyaAi&aJdaka, i, 27, 
rtihati, ii, 414. 
ropeti, iii, 334. 

latt&ivana, i, 136. 
liuyati, iii, in. 
lfika, ii, 16. 
lekha, iii, 78. 
lesakappa, iii, 200. 
lona, ii, 48. 
loma, ii, 339. 

vagga, iii, 27. 
vaggult, iii, 163. 
vajanapatha, iii, 324. 
va£4apiduki, ii, 24. 
va/amsaka, ii, 347. 
va/ri, iii, 341. 
vanta, ii, 347. 
vatthikamma, ii, 80. 
varaha, iii, 261. 
vallika, iii, 69. 
vassupanSyikS, i, xxxvii. 
vatapSna, iii, 162. 
vStamaWalika, iii, 85. 
Vamaka, ii, 130. 
vlraka, iii, 113. 
vaha, ii r i3. 

vikanna, ii, 230; iii, 92. 
vikappana, i, 45. 
vikala, i, 53. 
vikasika, ii, 59. 
vigayha, iii, 68. 
viMMkSlika, ii, 16. 
vi*«u,i, 33. 
vidha, iii, 143. 
vidhutiki, ii, 347. 
vinandhana, iii, 94. 
vinayapamokkha, i, xiii. 
vinayavatthu, iii, 411, 
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vinidhlya, iii, 269. 
vineyya, iii, 183. 
vipa*iattya, iii, 36. 
viparinata, i, 7. 
vipS/eti, iii, 90. 
vippakata, iii, 314. 
vibbbamati, i, 275. 
vibhanga, ii, 325. 
vivatta, ii, 209. 
visibbanS, i, 44. 
visesaka, iii, 342. 
visesadhigama, iii, 263. 
vissara, iii, 273. 
vihara, ii, 386. 
vihesaka, i, 33. 
vtna, ii, 8. 

vuddhapabba^ita, ii, 140. 
vtipakaseti, i, 161. 
vokkamma, iii, 285. 
vodaka, iii, 84. 
veni, iii, 341. 
vedikl, iii, 162. 
veyylyika, iii, 185. 
ve/uriya, iii, 82. 
vyabadheti, iii, 235. 

samvelliya, iii, 348. 
samsaranaki/ika, iii, 176. 
samharati, iii, 168. 
saguna, i, 155. 
samk&bhMka, iii, 351. 
samkassara, iii, 300. 
samkSpayati, i, 298. 
samketa, ii, 234. 
saiikhanibhi, ii, 51. 
samkhira, i, 76. 
samgtti, iii, 355. 
samghSJri, ii, 212. 
samghanpallatthiki, iii, 12. 
samghldisesa, i, 7. 
sa£#atti, iii, 257. 
san<£sa, iii, 140. 
satavallika, iii, 145. 
sati, i, 119. 

sativepullappatta, iii, 16. 
sattafiga, iii, 165. 
sattalfikha, ii, 209. 
satthahiraka, i, 4 seq. 
satthu, iii, 9a. 
santaruttara, i, 21 ; ii, 233. 
sannidhikata, ii, 154. 
sapadana, i, 63. 
sabhogana, i, 41. 
samanuddesa, i, 48. 
samatittika, i, 62; ii, 104. 
samanubhasati, i, 11. 



samasQpaka, i, 62. 
samukase, i, xxvi. 
samuddaphenaka, iii, 131. 
samodhlna, ii, 405, 409. 
sampavSreti, i, no. 
sambharaseda, ii, 56. 
sambbinna, ii, 145. 
sambbwiiti, ii, 159. 
sammukha, ii, 332. 
sammukhavinaya, iii, 3. 
sammosa, iii, 87. 
sayana, iii, 279. 
sarakutti, iii, 72. 
sarati, iii, 14. 
sarabhawtfa, iii, 73. 
saravaka, iii, 108. 
saritaka, iii, 92. 
saritasanta, iii, 26. 
saritasipa/ika, iii, 92. 
salaka, iii, 162. 
sallkabhatta, iii, 220 seq. 
salakodhaniya, iii, 53. 
savaiantya, ii, 338, 386. 
sahadhammikam, i, 12. 
Sahampati, i, 86. 
sa/iya, iii, 223. 
Sanavlst, iii, 394. 
saradika, ii, 41. 
sSraniya, ii, 364. 
siloka, iii, 343. 
savasesa, ii, 316; iii, 35. 
sasapakutfa, iii, 171. 
sikkhasa^-tva, i, 4. 
sitthatelaka, iii, 171. 
sindhava, ii, 48. 
siva/ika, ii, 47. 
sivikagabbba, iii, 173. 
siveyyaka, ii, 190. 
sitilo/i, ii, 60. 
stla, i, 184. 
sukha, ii, 224. 
sugata, i, 54 seq. 
sugatavidatthi, 1, 8. 
su##agara, ii, 101. 
sutta, i, xxix. 
suttadhara, i, xxviii. 
suttanta, i, xxix seq. 
suttalflkha, ii, 209, 230. 
suttavibhanga, i, xxix seq. 
suddhaka, ii, 433. 
suddhanta, ii, 417. 
suppavayita, i, 28. 
sfikarantaka, iii, 143. 
sfl/ti, iii, 97. 
s(Uiki, iii, 106, 162. 
sfiiina/ika, iii, 91. 
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sekha, i, 185; ii, 138. 
sekhasammata, i, 57. 
settbi, i, 10a. 
seda, ii, 56. 
senesika, ii, 42. 
seyvagga, iii, 20a. 
sotapattiphala, iii, 2 30. 
sobhana, iii, 143. 

hatthabhitti, iii, 169. 
hatthavattaka, ii, 27. 



hatthavikira, i, 326. 
hatthavilafighaka, i, 326. 
battbinakhaka, iii, 208. 
hatthiso>fc&ka, iii, 145. 
hammiya, i, 174. 
hammiyagabbha, iii, 173. 
barttaka, ii, 60. 
harftakapannikS, iii, 343. 
hintala, ii, 23. 
huhunka^itika, i, 79. 
hetu, i, 146. 
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